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President  Washington's  RECEnu 


I7b9. 


*'iik>r  m  War,  First  in  Peace,  and  First  in 

ic   Hearts  of  his   Countrymen !"     Sucli    is  the 

tgoage  we  are  wont  to  apply  to  but  one  man — 

immortal  Washington.     **  First  in  the  Hearts 

hb  CauntTyraen"  he  unquestionably  and  most 

rrredly  was,  but  who  does  not  love  him   the 

)Tc  Aod  revere  his  memory  the  more  sincerely 

IjecAVBC  his  greatnoA,  his  grand  glory,  his  title  to 

the  undying  homage  of  Americans   rests   not  in 

«ny  considerable  degree  upon  preeminence  as   a 

miUury  man.     He  was  neither  a  Caesar,  nor  an 

Akxander,  ror  n  Charlemagne,  nor  a  Napoleon, 

Vot.  Vlll.-j 


\  nor  di  mih'tary  genius  in  any  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term.  Great  he  was  in  war — infinitely 
greater  than  any  of  the  renowned  warriors  history 
tells  of  and  the  world  honors  simply  as  great 
soldiers — his  greatness  was  that  of  the  pure,  posi- 
tively unselfish  patriot,  not  that  of  the  mere 
soldier.  A  late  writer,  in  an  eloquent  paper,  not 
without  strength  and  force  in  general  correctness, 
alludes  to  Washington  as  "the  brave,  brilliant 
soldier  and  astute  statesman  of  the  fi'st  chapter  of 
the  American  Nation's  history."  This  sounds  well 
to  uncritical  American  ears,  but  it  fails  utterly  to 
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picture  justly  our  noble  Washington.  "Astute 
Statesman" — well,  let  that  stand,  for  be  was  a 
statesman,  so  good,  so  wise,  so  pure  that  he  won 
the  designation  "  First  in  Peace"  and  none  will 
dispute  its  fitness;  if  "astute"  be  not  the  best 
qualifying  adjective,  it  is  not  altogether  ilie  worst. 
•*  Brave  Soklier" — he  was  brave  in  the  very  best 
sense  of  the  term,  jwsscssing  the  highest  type  of 
nioral  courage;  but  "  brilliant  soldier"  no  right- 
feeling  American  can  regret  that  he  was  not. 
But  the  nriler  cited  fjils  to  note  the  one  quality 
that  above  all  others  placed  George  Washington 
•*  First  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Countrymen,"  and  at 
the  same  time  assigned  him  a  special  niche  in  the 
gallery  of  the  world's  heroes,  with  no  rival  to 
divide  his  glory — that  one  quality  was  the  singular 
patriotism  which  never  thought  of  self  but  lo 
offer  that  noble  self  a  free,  unreserved  sacrifK  e  on 
the  altar  of  his  country.  Some  there  have  been. 
In  our  own  and  in  other  lands,  of  equally  pure 
patriotism,  but  he  stands  without  a  peer  because 
there  has  never  been  one  with  equal  opportunities, 
wpjal  inducements  for  self-assertion,  self-aggrand- 
izement, self-advancement,  whose  every  act  has 
been  so  unquestionably  actuated  by  a  patriotism 
combining  nobleness  of  soul,  the  loftiest  rectitude, 
and  the  sublimcst  purity  of  purpose  I 

I  have  said  that  our  hero  was  not  a  "  brilliant 
soldier" — not  a  "  military  genius" — and  yet  the 
series  of  military  operations  which  form  my  pre- 
sent theme,  planned  and  matured  and  executed  by 
him,  would  seem  to  disprove  my  assertion.  But, 
even  if  we  ^rant  that  the  movements  of  December 
35th  to  January  qih  were  brilliant  and  worthy  of 
a  military  genius,  their  exceptional  rhar.ictcr  would 
prove  my  position  rather  than  disprove  it.  I  do 
not,  however,  grant  that  these  splendid  move- 
ments and  action*  were  brilliant  in  conception  ; 
their  grand  results  were  rather  due  lo  Providential 
overruling  and  directing  than  to  the  planning  of 
a  military  genius,  excellent  as  those  plans  were  in 
the  main.  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  if  those 
plans  had  not  failed  in  one  point  at  least,  the 
results  would  have  been  far  different. 

Within  the  first  half-year  of  its  existence  the 
yx>ung  Republic  was  called  to  endure  trials  and 
vicissitudes  which  threatened  its  very  life.  Com- 
mencing with  the  defeat  of  the  American  army, 
August  a7th,  at  l.ong  Island,  and  the  fall  of  Fort 
W.I  '  on  the  ensuing  day,  there  was  a  con- 

lir..  .,jtcr  of  disasters  for  foiir  long  months, 


less  three  days.  The  Congress  was  in  sore  per- 
plexity over  the  ever-important  question  )f  whence 
and  how  to  provide  money  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenditures  for  the  civil  and  military  service ;  the 
army,  small  in  number,  miserably  equipped,  almost 
naked,  quite  foot-bare,  often  hungry,  and  dispirited 
by  successive  reverses,  Mas  fleeing  across  New 
Jersey  before  a  foe,  overwhelming  in  numbers, 
splendidly  equipped,  completely  clothed,  well 
fed,  and  flushed  with  success  after  success. 

At  last,  the  momentous  crisis  had  come,  and  so 
dark  was  the  j>rospcct  for  America  that  even  the 
brave  Washington  became  anxious.  The  handful 
of  patriot  soldiers  had  reached  and  safely  crossed 
the  Delaware  ;  the  British  had  reached  the  eastern 
shore,  and  had  there  been  checked  by  the  fore- 
sight of  the  American  chief  in  removing  every! 
possible  means  of  crossing  the  stream,  and  '.hey 
were  compelled  to  await  the  forming  of  nature's 
bridge  of  ice,  ere  they  could  cross  and  possess  the 
Republic's  capital. 

The  Congress  had  become  alarmed  at  the  prox- 
imity  of  the   enemy,    and    had  sought  safety  in 
flight.    The  Tories  were  jubilant  and  defiant ;  the 
false-hearted  were  deserting  their  country's  cause 
and  seeking  its  enemy's  amnesty  and  care  ;  timid 
patriots  were  crushed  with  con^^iernaiion  and  alarm;; 
even  braver  patriots  were  heartsick  with  anxious  1 
fears   for  their  country   and    appalled    with  dire] 
apprehensions  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  inde-1 
pendcnce;    but    few    brave  souls  were   there    left 
whose  hearts  refused  to  quail,  or  their  purpose  to 
falter;  of  this  brave  few,  God  be  praised,  was  the 
noble  chief  of  the  army.      \\h  courage  and  stead- 
faslnehs  were  the  more  notable  because  he,  better! 
than  any  other  man,  knew  the  whole  sad  truth — 
others  could  suspect  and  surmise,  while  be  knewy 
the  terrible  peril  of  these  dark  months,  weeks  andf 
days;  yet  while  many,  good  and  true  as  he,  were 
affrightefl    by    their   suspicions   and    surmises,   he 
went  bravely  forward  with  unblanching  check  and 
unfaltering  step  to  meet  and  conquer  the  dread j 
peril.     Within  a  few  days  his  small,   weak  forc< 
would  melt  away,  the  men  retiring  from  the  ser- 
vice upon  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  enlist- 
ment, and  whatever  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
quickly — at    once,      F4>rtunately,    the    apparently 
ho|>cless  condition  of  American  affairs  inspired  the 
British   commander-in-chief  with    over-con fiden I 
anticipations  of  an  easy  and  speedy  triumph  in  the 
coming  spring,  and  he  made  arrangements  for  a 
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Kct  inactive  winter,  disi)osing  his  troops  accor- 
igW.  Anything  like  an  aggressive  movement 
}jA»tt  j>art  of  the  Americans  seemed  so  prepos- 
Hb  tlul  Howe  did  not  give  a  thought  to  such 
a  possibility.  He  would  remain  in  New  York, 
cal»  drink  and  be  merry,  through  the  winter ;  he 
would  permit  his  ablest  lieutenant,  Cornwallis,  to 
to  England,  and  would  distribute  his  men  with 
view  mainly  to 
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Washinoton  at  Trenton,  January,  1777. 


1,500  men  in  three 
"■""ti,  those  of  Anspach,  Knyphausen  and 
'^•ih  a  troop  of  British  light-horse,  the  last 
''  hciiig  il^c  ranking  officer  and  in  command. 
.  <'f  course,  needless  for  me  to  give  in  detail 
*"^^"'ents  of  Washington  and  his  army  ;  as 
T^^.  American  reader  knows,  our  chief,  well 
^^"^'"g  the  character  of  the  Hessians,  judged 
/  *««t  oa  Christmas  night   and    the   early 


ti»e 


morning  following,  theofficersand  men  wjuld  be  in 
good  condition  for  an  effective  surprise,  and  chose 
that  time  for  commencing  his  grand  movements. 
The  events  sustained  liis  judgment ;  t!ie  Hessians 
had  made  *'  a  night  of  it,"  and  the  morning  found 
them  just  sufficiently  under  the  influence  of  the 
night's  orgies  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  Washing- 
ton's little  band  of  "wide-awakes."  The  move- 
ments of  the  Ame- 

" ^.^  ricans  were  care- 

^  fully       executed, 

and  were  fully 
successful ;  the 
Hessians  were  sur- 
prised, their  feeble 
attempts  at  de- 
fence defeated,' 
their  commander. 
Rail,  mortally 
wounded,  a  small 
number  of  their 
men  killed  and 
wounded,  aild 
Lieutenant -Colo- 
nel Scheffer,  with 
nearly  nine  hun- 
dred men,  surren- 
dered to  General 
Lord  Stirling. 
Then,  having  ac- 
complished h  i  s 
purpose  and  know- 
ing that  the  enemy 
^vcre  at  Mount 
Holly,  Burling- 
ton, Princeton 
and  elsewhere,  all 
around  within  a 
radius  of  a  few 
miles,  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  form 
an  overwhelming 
force  when  concentrated,  the  pnident  Washington 
hastened  again  to  place  the  Delaware  between  his 
little  army  and  the  enemy,  safely  landing  his  cap- 
tives and  captures  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 

Just  here  let  me  note  two  events  which,  I 
believe,  contributed  materially  to  the  aggregate 
success— one  being  a  movement  independent  of 
Washington's  plans  and  the  other  the  failure  of 
one  of  the  proposed  movements.     Colonel    Rail 
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had  been  informed  that  an  aggressive  movement 
was  designed  by  the  Americans,  and  would  doubt- 
less have  been  less  off  bis  guard  but  for  a  slight 
diversion  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Holly,  made 
by  Colonel  Griffin,  under  ordere  from  General 
Putnam  who,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  had  at  once 
withdrawn — this  diversion,  slight  as  it  was,  the 
Hessian  commander  doubtless  mistook  for  the  pro- 
posed movement,  and  its  very  insignificance,  no 
doubt,  induced  the  greater  inattention  to  his  duty 
in  guarding  against    American  movements.     The 


isuToN's  HsAoqvAaTns  in  Trknton. 
second  event  I  have  alluded  to  was  the  failure 
of  Colonel  Hwing  to  cross  from  Morrisville  to 
TrctJton,  as  planned  by  Washington.  Had  he 
crossed,  he  must  have  landed  at  about  daydawn 
at  about  where  the  State-house  now  stands;  within 
shot  of  his  landing  place  stood  the  "  White 
House,'*  which  was  at  the  time  occupied  by 
Knyphauscn's  regiment ;  Ewing  could  not  well 
have  concealed  his  men  from  this  regiment,  and 
tiicir  discovery  would  have  cmiangered,  if  not 
insured  the  defeat  of,  the  entire  plan.  True,  if 
Ewing  could  have  avoided  discovery  until  the 
successful  advance  of  the  two  main  divisions  of 
the  Americans,  his  command  could  have  fulfilled 
the  work  designed  for  it,  and  wight  have  made 
the    success  more  complete    by   preventing    the 


esca|>e  of  some  of  those  who  got  away  by  the 
outlet  he  was  to  have  guarded.  But  I  cannot 
conceive  how  he  could  have  concealed  his  men 
until  the  opportune  moment. 

The  "popular"  hi.storics  it^ll  us  with  full  details 
of  the  wounded  Rail's  surrender  to  Washington, 
and  there  is  a  print  showing  the  supposed  event. 
The  fact  is,  upon  Rail's  fall  he  was  borne  to  his 

I  former    heatlquarlers,    Lieutenant-Colonel   Schef- 

fer  succeeding  to   the  command  ;    and  upon  the 

utter  defeat  of  his  force,  the  latter  surrendered  not 

to  Washington,  who  was  engaged  in  another  part 

of  the  town,  but  to  General  Lord  Stirling. 

While  General  Washington  was  winning  the 
important  victory  at  Trenton,  the  Congress  la 
session  at  Baltimore  was  taking  action  not  less  im* 
portant  in  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  future  conduct 
of  the  war.  Hitherto,  Washington  had  l>een  com- 
mander-in-chief in  name  rather  than  in  (act.  Not 
only  had   his   every  movement,  nay,   his  every 

^  projected  movement,  been  subject  to  revision  and 
criticism,  and  even  to  modification,  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress,  but  his  having  men  to  command 
had  been  subject  to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the 
several  local  or  State  legislatures ;  while  in  the 
highly  important  matter  of  selecting  officers  ID 
lead  the  men,  to  execute  his  plans  and  fulfil  his 
orders,  he  had  little  or  no  voice.  After  waiting 
long  and  patiently  for  the  Congress  to  remedy 
these  evils,  he  had  at  last  suggested  to  that  body 
the  necessity  for  providing  and  developing  a  mili- 
tary system  for  the  Nation — a  national  system  with 
an  actual  head  having  sufficient  authority  to  be 
justly  resfwnsible  for  successes  and  failures.  But 
the  States  were  jealous  of  any  apparent  concentra- 
tion of  power,  while  the  Congress  was  timid  and 
fearful  of  augmenting  that  jealousy  by  applying 
the  only  possible  cure  for  the  evils  under  which 
the  civil,  no  less  than  the  military,  affairs  of  the 
Nation  were  suffering.  At  last,  the  time  had 
come  when  the  military  administration  at  least 
must  be  crystallized  into  national  unity  or  divided 
counsels,  divided  authority  and  divided  responsi- 
bilities would  convert  the  disasters  they  had  pro- 
ducetl  into  utter  ruin.  The  timid  policy  was  not 
abandoned  for  some  years  in  civil  affairs,  the 
finances  of  the  Nation  were  still  left  at  llic  mercy 
of  the  States  until  the  Nation  had  neither  money 
nor  credit,  and  had  to  be  saved  from  final  and 
irretrievable  death  by  the  credit  of  one  of  its 
citiiena.      But,   while  General  Washington  was 
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winning  the  Christmas  victory  at   Trenton,    the 
Congress  at  last  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  by  adopting  his  repeated  counsels  in  reduc- 
ing tl>e  military  aflairs  of  the  Nation  to  a  national, 
as  well  as  a  rational,  system;  it  made  Washington 
comntander-io-chief  in  fact,  at  least  in  a  measure, 
y  giving  him  some  of  the  authority  and  power 
involved  in  that  high  position.     Some  foolish  \yto- 
pic  tnisonderstood  the  action  of  the  Congress,  and 
iniagiacd  that  it  was  creating  a  dictator ;  but  the 
noble  Washington  did  not  so  misunderstand  the 
Kope  of  the  action  of  the  National  Legislature, 
and  his  lofty  patriotism  and  subtle  wisdom  and 
perfect  discretion  soon  allayed  the  popular  anxiety 
and  doubts,  and   in    their  stead    there  was  soon 
evident    a   new   confidence    among   the   i>atriots 
throughout  the  land,  a  high  spirit,  too,  of  resolve, 
of  self-consecration,  was  everywhere  evinced  by 
the  patriots  of  all  classes — the  titnid,  doubting, 
fexrfal  ones  became  bolder,  the  brave  braver,  and 
isdom  of  the  too-long  deferred  unification 
niUtary  authority  and  responsibility  was  seen 
ttid  felt  at   home  and  abroad.     The  successes  at 
Trenton  and  subsequently  at  Princeton  of  course 
lud   their  influence    in  bringing  about  the  mar- 
vdoQs  improvement  in  temper  and  spirit  among 
the  patriots  at  home  and  their  friends  abroad  j  but 
t'  j'lty,    potential    influence    was   the   vigor 

\  jii  imparted  to  military  operations  under 

tiie  itational  and  rational  policy  which  made  him 
traly  the  head  of  military  affairs.     Reverses  and 
mtt  trials  were  still  experienced  by  the  American 
Nxtion,  but  the  people  never  again  fell  into  the 
dirk,  gloomy,  despondent  mood  which  prevailed 
fnm  Aogust  27th  to  December  25th,  1776. 
'■'-'  r  the  new  authority  vested  in  him.  General 
ton  immediately  set  in  train  measures  for 
crcituig  a  naiionai  army,  and  energetically  pushed 
forward  these  measures  to  their  fruition.     But  it 
«as  a  vast   work   to    create  such    an  army,  and 
neanwfaile  the  little  army  which  had  achieved  the 
Trenton  glory  was  melting  away  ;  the  31st  of  the 
4»iftly-passing  December   would   mark   the  close 
of  the  tcnns  of  enlistment  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  men,  and  the  new  year's  dawn  would  find 
him  without   a   sufficient  force  to  constitute  the 
merest  semblance  of  an  army,  or  to  maintain  even 
a  shadow  of  defensive  war.     Something  must  be 
flone,  at  once,  to  save  the  country  until  his  new 
njtional    army    could    be  brought    into  the  field 
— besides,  the  Trenton  triumph  was  but  the  com- 


mencement of  a  grand  project  he  had  formed, 
and  farther  momentous  operations  must  be  effected, 
victories  won,  to  make  what  had  been  done  of 
true,  enduring  value.  The  men  whose  terms  of 
service  were  expiring  must  be  induced  to  reenlist 
or  at  least  to  remain  for  a  few  weeks — but  how  ? 
They  must  be  offered  a  bounty — but  where  was 
the  means?  The  Congress  had  neither  money 
nor  credit;  it  had  not  fulfilled  its  promises  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  past,  and  its  farther  promises  would 
not  avail.  The  men  had  unlimited  confidence  in 
their  chief,  and  his  word  was  sufficient  for  all  he 
could  personally  proinise,  but  was  not  so  for  what 
he  might  promise  for  the  Congress  or  the  Nation. 
He,  nobly  seconded  by  Stark  and  others  of  his 
officers,  gave  personal  pledges  freely — but  cash 
must  be  had  and  at  once ;  patriotism  could  not 
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blind  the  eyes  of  the  brave  soldiers  to  the  fact 
that  those  dear  to  them  were  destitute  and  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  necessaries  of  life,  and  they 
would  not  reenlist  even  for  a  short  term  without 
some  cash  in  hand.  In  his  extremity  of  need, 
Washington  turned  to  the  only  human  source 
from  which  he  could  anticipate  relief.  He  ap- 
pealed to  Robert  Morris,  the  cash  was  at  once 
obtained,  the  men  secured,  the  victory  of  Prince- 
ton gained,  and  a  happy  people  raised  paeans  of 
grateful  praise  to  the  victorious  chief  and  his 
gallant  army. 

Having  placed  his  prisoners  and  the  other 
trophies  of  his  victory  in  safety,  General  Wash- 
ington once  more  crossed  the  river,  December 
30th  and  31st,  and  took  up  quarters  in  a  house 
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close  to  the  Assanpink  bridge,  while  General  St. 
Clair's  were  at  the  house  of  Captain  Douglass,  on 
Broad  street.  The  former  was  burned  down  some 
yeai^  since,  and  the  latter  has  been  removed  to  a 
new  site,  its  old  site  being  occupied  by  a  Lutheran 
Church,*  The  respective  headquarters  of  the  other 
officers  do  not  specially  demand  notice  or  illustra- 
tion. The  army  was  encamped  upon  the  rising 
ground  to  the  south  of  the  Assan|)iiik.  Scarcely 
was  Washington  fairly  established  in  Trenton, 
when  the  British 
commenced  opera- 
tions to  dislodge 
him.  On  the  atl  of 
January,  a  British 
force  of  about  5,000 
men  marched  into 
Trenton  ;  they  ap- 
proached the  Assan- 
pink on  its  north 
side,  the  narrow 
stream  separating 
them  from  the  Ame- 
ricans, with  but  one 
small  bridge  span- 
ning it — this  they 
made  three  vigorous 
attempts  to  cross, 
but  were  at  each 
Assault  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss,  Corn- 
H'atlis  had  been 
compelled  to  reHn- 
quish  his  visit  to 
England,  and  was 
now  again  in  com- 
mand. The  three  repulses  satisfied  him  for  the 
day,  and  he  determined  to  defer  his  expected 
victory  until  the  next  morning.  Upon  the  ccs&a- 
tion  of  fighting  Washington  convened  a  council 
of  war  at  St,  Clair's  headquarters,  the  Douglass 
House,  noticed  above,  his  own  hcidquaricrs  being 
loo  near  the  bridge  for  the  purjxise.  Thai  Corn- 
wallis  expected  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning 
was  certain,  and  the  result  rould  not  be  doubled  ; 
hence  the  council  could   but   conclude  at  once 
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that  the  only  wise  course  was  to  steal  away  in  the 
night ;  it  is  said  that  a  retreat  down  the  Delaware 
was  proposed  and  that  it  was  the  chief  who  sugges- 
ted "  the  bold  and  judicious  design  of  abandoning 
the  Delaware  and  marching  silently  in  the  night, 
liy  a  circuitous  route  along  the  left  flank  of  the 
British  army  into  their  rear  at  Princeton,  where  he 
knew  th«.'y  could  not  be  strong.  After  beating  them 
there,  he  proposed  to  make  a  rapid  movement  to 
New  Brunswick,"  whore  were  their  baggage  and  ma- 
gazines. This  plan 
was  promptly  adopt- 
ed by  the  council, 
and  a  little  after  mid- 
night the  Americans 
left  the  Ass^inpink, 
so  silently  that  their 
foe,  though  scarcely 
a  hundred  yards 
away,  heard  nothing 
nor  thought  of  the 
Americans'  escape 
until  daybreak  c  x- 
posed  the  vacant 
camp ;  according  (o 
Wilkinson,  besides 
the  usual  ruse  on 
such  occasions  of 
leaving  camp-fires 
brightly  burning, 
Washington  took  the 
additional  precaiT- 
lioiis  of  doubling  the 
guards  and  setting  a 
strong  fatigue  jwrty 
to  work  at  building^ 
entrenchments  within  hearing  of  the  enemy.  At 
dawn,  Cornwallis  was  no  douUt  extremely  mor* 
tified  to  discover  that  tite  bridge  could  be 
crossed  without  a  battle,  as  his  foe  had  fled — but 
that  was  not  the  worst ;  he  could  not  conceive  or 
.iscertain  whither  the  •♦  rcbeb"  had  gone,  until 
the  sound  of  distant  cannon  showed  iiim  that,  as 
Sir  William  Erskinc  is  said  to  have  expressed  it, 
♦•  Washington  has  outgeneraleJ  us,"  and  that  **thc 
fox"  (as  he  is  said  unce  to  have  called  Washington) 
was  working  mischief  at  Princeton.  But  greater 
must  have  been  his  chagrin  when,  after  a  forced 
march  of  unusual  speed,*  he  arrived  at  Princeton  to 


'The  speed  must  have  tiecn  unuiual.  if  the  slnrjr  W  true 
UtAl,  while  yet  at  Trenton,  be  heard  the  firing  of  the  caoaoQ 
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find    the   mischief  done    and    •*  the   fox"  again 
esrajicd. 

The  story  of  the  victory  of  Princeton  has  been 
often  told  and  well  told,  and  I  need  not  here 
rccoant  it.  The  battle  was  not  a  great  one  in 
ihc  numbers  engaged  or  in  the  time  of  its  con- 
tinuance ;  but  short  as  it  was,  it  was  most  severe 
—Che  British  losing  about  one  hundred  killed, 
and  about  three  hundred  wounded  and  prisoners, 
and  the  Americans  losing  about  one  hundred 
killed  and  wounded, 
including  several  esti- 
mable oBficcrs  The  sad- 
dest loss  of  the  patriots 
■t  Princeton  was  the 
tmre  Scot,  Hugh  Mer- 
cer. A  native  of  Scot- 
land, Dr.  Mercer  had 
KTVed  at  Culloden  as 
an  assistant  surgeon ; 
coming  to  this  country 
in  1747,  he  settled  in 
Franklin  County,  Penn- 
•ylranta;  he  served 
with  Washington  in  the 
Indian  Wars  of  1755 
and  1736 ;  subsequently 
Temoving  to  Fredcricks- 
bttrg,  in  Virginia,  where 
he  resided  at  the  cora- 
mencement  of  the  Re- 
volation,  when  he  was 
aiDong  the  first  and 
boldest  of  those  who 
took  Dp  arms  for  his 
idopteii  country,  which 
frrvor  of  a  native,  and  which  he  served  faithfully 
j-i(i  fv.^rlt^slr  until  his  death  at  Princeton.  In 
Xhc  Am^ncan  Hhtoncal  Record  of  November, 
1&74,  Dr.  Lossing  gives  a  capital  sketch  of  General 
Merrer* 

As  we  have  seen,  part  of  the  plan  devised   at 
Trenton  was  to  go  to  New  Brunswick  from  Prince- 


General  Mercek. 

Ytvm  a  Photocraph  in  pucseuion  of  Dr.  LoMiQg. 

he   loved  with   all    the 


tf  PniKeton.  and  yet  "  arrived  near  Stony  Brook  jn«t  ancr 

Mir  feru  and  decisive  bitile  hjul  been  foughi,"   especially 

tlM  s«m*  writer  tells  as  "  the  action  continued  only 

fifteen  minutes."  ' 

*  Tke  two  portraits  of  Genernl  Mercer  are  both  apparently 

►tH   astbcTiticated.  di*>^imilar  as  thev    are,  and    we    cannot 

'y-iil,-  at  tfi   fhcir   respective   merits,  except    that  the    first 

ibow  a  macb  yoanger  man  ihrn  the  General  was 

-.^.^ca. 


ton  ;  but,  with  an  overwhelming  army  of  foes  all 
around  and  his  own  men  well-nigh  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  Washington  wisely  concluded  not  to 
hazard  the  grand  advantages  he  had  gained  by 
the  successes  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and 
quietly  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Morrislown, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  5th  of  January,  1777. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  wonderftd  results 
of  this  brief  campaign  of  twelve  days.  The 
.American  Republic  emerged  from  the  dark  clouds 

of  fear,  dread,  appre- 
hension and  despond- 
ency, into  the  bright 
light  of  hope,  fai^h  and 
confidence.  The  Brit- 
ish officers  in  America 
were  baffled,  the  au- 
thorities in  England 
amazed,  the  friends  of 
America  in  England 
and  other  countries  en- 
heartened,  the  world 
electrified.  During  the 
whole  Revolutionary 
struggle  the  movements 
of  these  twelve  days 
had  no  parallel,  and 
the  good  effected  was 
felt  through  adversity 
and  prosperity  through- 
out the  war. 

I  have  also  sfraken 
of  the  wise  act  of  the 
Congress  in  making 
General  Washington 
actual  commander-in-chief,  and  one  of  the  best 
consequences  of  the  successes  at  Trenton  and 
Pnnceton  was  that  they  strengthened  the  Con- 
gress in  pursuing  this  new  cotnmonsense  policy, 
revived  popular  confidence  in  him,  and  aided  him 
in  recruiting  and  organizing  a  national  army. 

The  winter  at  Morristown  was  not  spent  in  idle- 
ness :  recruiting  for  the  new  army  was  prosecuted 
with  zeal,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  spring 
Washington  found  himself  in  command  of  ten 
thousand  men,  largely  regulars  of  his  rational 
army,  officered  under  his  own  direct  control,  and 
well  provided  and  equipped  as  compared  with 
former  American  troops.  Meanwhile,  constant 
incursions  by  scouting  and  foraging  parties  had 
compelled  the  British  to  keep  within  the  lines  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Amboy. 
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Mohammed  lived  between  570  and  652.     His  [  by  which  the  Moslem  creed  won  its  way  through 

Tripoli,    Tunis.    Algiers    an<l    Morocco    to    the, 
Atlantic  are  hardly  worth  describing,  and  indeed 
present  few  salient  features/    The  people  had  no 

common  creed  or 


creed,  at  first  despised  and  insignilicant,  gained 
followers  rapidly  during  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  and  still  more  rapidly  after  his  death,  when 
rival  sects,  claim* 


ing  sole  ortho- 
doxy, rivaled  each 
other  in  proselyi- 
ism  east,  north, 
south  and  west. 
Like  a  circle  in 
water,  the  pro- 
gress was  consist- 
ent on  every  side; 
and  while  some 
planted  the  green 
banner  in  Ispahan 
and  India,  and 
carried  it  forward 
BO  effectoally 
ag.iinxt  China  that 
its  influence  hax 
to  be  reckoned  in 
all  later  history 
of  the  empires; 
while  growing  in 
Northern  Turkey 
to  the  grand  con- 
quest of  Constan- 
tinople and  the 
overthrow  of  the 
Byzantine  Em- 
pire in  1500.  that 
we  have   already 

sketched^  and  dispossessing  Thoth  and  Scsostrts  in 
Egypt  by  Amru,  lieutenant  of  Caliph  Omar  in 
640,  it  flashed  across  the  whole  Mediterranean 
littoral  of  Africa  and  penetrated  above  the  Cata- 
racts and  beyond  the  Sahara,  and  remains  in  the 
ascendant  there  to  this  d-iy. 

The  most  brilliant  chapter  of  the  new  creed  was 
written  in  Spain.  There  it  conquered  a  sturdier 
if  not  a  finer  civilization  than  the  one  it  over- 
threw in  Turkey;  the  Gothic  Empire  contrasting 
with  the  later  Greek  a*  unadorned  strength  with 
effete  beauty  and  languor.     The  successive  stages 
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political  ])olity; 
had  no  culture  or 
zeal  or  energy. 
They  comprised 
races  that  united 
and  dissipated  ac- 
cording to  cap- 
rice ;  and  though 
fierce  and  warlike, 
and  as  determined 
to  resist  invasion 
as  in  the  times  of 
Scipio  and  Han- 
nibal, had  no  bond 
of  union  and  no 
great  resources. 
Their  hot  btood 
was  fired  by  the 
sensuous  incite- 
ments and  en- 
thusiasm which 
overrun  Arabi.i, 
and  Mohammed's 
creed  rather 
flashed  along  their 
way  than  fought 
for  its  victory. 
The  Fatimito  Ca- 
liphs of  Northern 
Africa  were  strong  enough  to  vaunt  their  superi- 
ority over  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  by  whom,  when 
the  Shiiie  and  Sunnite  controversy  arose,  prece- 
dency was  claimed  over  the  central  authority, 
recognized  by  most  of  the  Moslem  world,  at 
Damascus.  The  root  of  the  Fatimito  power  was 
purely  Saracenic.  It  included  the  blood  of  the 
best  races  of  Northern  ^frica — men  fiery  in  love 
and  war,  but  patient  to  stutly  and  capable  of 
sustained  eflbrts.  They  were  learned  beyond  the 
nations  of  Europe,  then  plunged  in  the  intellectual 
night  of  the   Middle  Ages,   and  preserved   law. 


A 


pCTctptiWe  aUarements,  and  carried  the  crusade 
^««a»$ully  onward  to  the  Spanish  province  of 
**»iiUnia.  Muza,  the  Arab  commander,  was 
Jj*n  approached  by  the  emissaries  of  Count  Julian 
7«  P^posals  to  enter  Spain  and  dethrone  Rode- 
"**  Goth,  on  account  of  indignities  suffered 
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tion  of  authority,  little 
knowledge  of  any  kind, 
and  little  industry  or 
patriotism  or  faith  to 
atone  fur  general  decay 
from  the  |>eriod  of  Caesar's 
rule-  T.iric  found  almost 
no  resistance  wlicn  he 
landed  and  was  able  to 
recruit  and  organize  his 
men  unop[)Osed.  He  won 
his  first  great  victory  after 
three  days  of  hard  fighting, 
near  Cadiz,  somewhere 
between  711  and  714. 
As  soon  as  a  secure  lodge- 
me4it  was  made,  Muza 
himself  arrived  with  rein- 
forcements, and  overrun 
the  country  with  a  poor 
show  of  resistance.    The 


Gatk  or  JusTtcx,  Alhamhra. 


Guths  had  weakened  m  an  alien  climate,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  so  degenerate  or  careless  that  they 
refused  to  make  the  effort  necessary;  and  when 
Muza's  son,  Abdelaziz,  married  Roderic's  widow, 


the  work  of  subjugation 
rahman,    the    eleventh 
Charles  Martel  at  Tours 
cesses  won  by  Alphonso, 


Egilona,  he  was  enabled 
to  draw  many  of  the 
Goths  and  Spaniards 
under  his  banner.  Two 
of  the  new  rulers,  bro- 
thers, ruled  in  Africa 
when  he  and  Taric  were 
both  summoned  to  Da- 
mascus by  Caliph  VValid. 
But  their  removal  bad  no 
lasting  effect  on  their 
government.  There  were 
dissensions  in  the  Sara- 
cenic ranks  which  helped 
the  Gothic  hero,  Pclago, 
to  gain  renown.  The^ 
sprang  from  unwilling- 
ness to  recognize  the 
authority  of  Damascus, 
rather  than  from  intestine 
controversies  or  fear ;  and 
went  forward  until  Alxler- 
Emir,  was  defeated  by 
in  732.  Then  some  suc- 
a  Spanish  niler,  occurring 
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the  instant 
jn  A<lbul  Ab- 
^,  the  Abasside, 
h'crthrcw  the 
►mnieyade  dy- 
ty  at  Damas* 
3s,  and  when  a 
(bcllion  in  Bar- 
>ry  threatened 
[ourish  power 
tiere,  in  its  imme-    )  V 


•f^! 


^^ 


Abdcrrah- 
son  of  an 
^inmen^e  ca- 
the  bead  of 
^lodepcDdeDi 
}vern>ent  that 
(rcw  into  the  bril 
laat  &loon$b  do- 
itniou  in  Spain, 
kbdal  rallied  an 
•nny  of  tirenly 
ihuusaiid  men,  de- 
Jutctj  I  he  A  bas- 
ic fiMTtion,    bc- 

rea!  Caliph  of  Cordova,  and  made  the  King 

ilurias  and  Galacia  tnbutJry  to  him,    Charle- 

JgtH?  interfered  to   protect  Gothic   power,  and 

ak  the  territory  called   the   Spanish    March  in 

[78,  but  was  signally  defeated  in  the  memorable 

t<te  of  Roncesval- 


lit 


Fountain  ok  Lions. 


I,  and  all  his  con- 
quests were  regai  ned . 
icrrafter      Abdcr- 
jan     conriliated 
-,  built 
jcs,  con- 
led  his  power, 
the  a 
immerc 
c^eatiEc    and    1 
power    aftcr- 
knl«  attained. 
Following  Ahder- 
taKtnan's  death,  Ab 


IfS... 
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thai  if  it  had  ever 
paused   after  Ta- 
ric's   arrival,  was 
never    ni o re    to 
rest ;   and   each 
side    was    hamp- 
ered by  intestine 
wars.  The  Moors, 
however,  through 
all     this    period, 
^^      encouraged  learn- 
ing, the  arts  and 
sciences, and  even 
►^  the  ladies  of  their 
"inrcms  were  con- 
pit  nous  for  know- 
••! -Pledge.  Al-Hukem 
''    warred  with  Cor- 
iova  and  Leon  to 
,^^^976,  and  Alman- 
3^^^zor,     having    de- 
'i.   featcd  San  ch  o, 
^        would  have   con- 
^^         solidaied     power 
but    for  rebellion 
in  Africa  that  was 
unappeased     for 
years;     He,  however,  conquered  the  independent 
slates  of  Barcelona,    Navarre   and  Leon,  before 
hostile,  and  thereby  did  much  for  his  race.     The 
Ommeyades  caliphate  closed  with  the  deposition 
of  Hixem  in  1031,  after  two  hundred  and  eighty 

years  of  government 
over  most  of  Spain  ', 
and  this  close  left  a 
number  of  petty 
kings,  wrangling 
*^with  one  another 
and  with  Christians: 
the  King  of  Badajoz, 
[vvho  ruled  most  of 
Portugal,  being  chief 
in  a  confederation 
of  Moorish  princes. 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Cas- 
tile, who  had  Rode- 
rigo  the  Cid  for  his 


A  M(X>Kisu  Dwelling 
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HaJc«m  p»jt  down  an  insurrection  in  Fezzan,  that  I  general,  warred  thirty  years  and  tohisdeath.inioya, 

wr-^    '  ■    '^    tmlependent  of  Spanish  rule ;  defeated    with  all  the  Moorish  power.     The  kings  of  Seville, 

t  onso.  and  w.iged  war  with  France  along  1  Leon,  Cordova  and  other  provinces,  however,  took 

tl«c  ^Lir\.hes.    The  war  began  with  the  Christians,  1  courage  frotu  Spanish  dissensions,  and  when  Al- 
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ravivc  Arabs  from  Mof(><  <;o.  Jusuf  came  with  an 
army,  and  the  Moslems  won  another  great  victory 
ftt  Badajoz.     No  aid  could  be  gained  from  France 


to  save  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  tJjey  were  foro 
to  surrender  lo  the  Almoravides  in  1094,  when 
Jusuf  became  unquestioned 
Emperor  of  all  Moslem  Spain 
and  Portugal.  His  son,  Ali, 
crushed  Alphonsoat  Uclea  ia 
a  reign  and  campaign  of  four- 
teen years.  But  Christian  dis- 
sensions were  healed  under 
these  losses,  while  the  haired 
of  the  polished  Moors  of 
Spain  for  their  rude  African 
co-religionists  increased,  and 
Raymond  took  Saragossa  and 
conquered  at  Davoca.  AU 
himself  was  called  to  put 
down  the  rebellious  Almo- 
hades  in  Africa,  in  1133  ;  but 
bis  lieutenants  wiihstc>od  Al- 
fonso of  Aragon  and  Navarre 
successfully  until  1139,  when 
they  were  terribly  defeated  al 
Ourique  in  Portugal,  by  Al- 
fonso Henriques. 

'I'he  immediate  results  of 
this  battle  were  great.  The 
Spanish  Moors  at  once  ex« 
"  !  the  Almoravides  the/ 
-nmmoncd  from  all 
Spam,  when  Ali  wassufTcring 
defeat  in  Africa,  The  African 
Almohade  caliph  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  arrived  in 
person  to  rule  the  more  tempt- 
ing land.  He  conquered 
the  insurgent  feudatories  in 
1157;  revived  science  and 
letters,  and  patronized  the 
famous  Averrhoes,  and  en- 
abled his  successor,  Yusuf,  to 
restore  the  perfect  empire 
before  his  death  in  1184. 
Spanish  strength  was  at  this 
period  greatly  sapjMrd  by  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
boon  and  were  mercilessly  op- 
pressed ;  and  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  century,  a  fresh 
host  from  Africa  threatened  Castile,  Yacub  con- 
quered Alfonso  in  the  great  battle  of  Alarcos  and 
gained  all  New  Castile.     Mohammed  Abu  levied 
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vigorous  war  and  was  met  by  equal,  having 

fnench  aid.     The  opposing  forces  met  at  Tolosa 

the  sumtnej   of   1212,  and,  if  history  is  true 

\CK  it  presumably  lies,  one  hundred  thousand 

loors  were  killed  and  sixty  thousand  were  captured 

Alfonso,  and  the  great  Almohade  dynasty  fell. 

While  the  last  of  this 


Hlltaot  and  illustrious 
drtusty  were  struggling 
with  the  kings  of  Sara- 
gosa,  Ferdinand  III.  in- 
duced the  King  of  Portu- 
to  aid  the  kings  of 
ilc,  Leon  and  Ara- 
jd  their  contbined 
Irove  all  the  Mos- 
lem power  save  that  of 
linor  and  discontented 
logs  of  Estremadura, 
Valencia  and 
re,  to  their  last 
roQghold  in  Granada, 
city  fell  in  1252  ; 
fbcfore  127s  Alfonso 
:^'ij«,  and  Leon,  had 
?»  <lo»n  and  extin- 
puW  tbe    Moslem 
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power  in  Granada  that  had 
encouraged  agriculture,  in- 
troduced sericulture,  founded 
manufactures  and  created  a 
great  system  ol  irrigation ; 
erected  and  sup[jorted schools 
and  hospitals,  patronized 
letters,  and  made  a  very 
brilliant  age  in  the  heat  of 
war  and  prevalent  and  con- 
tinued disorder.  The  son  of 
Mohammed,  the  deposed 
ruler  of  Granada,  brought  a 
scion  of  the  Almohade  dy- 
£v  ,:tt^ ::)!  IHH  'lasty  from  Africa,  to  war 
with  the  common  Christian 
foe,  and  gained  great  victo- 
ries at  a  heavy  price,  in 
Aragon  as  well  as  in  Gra- 
nada. At  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Granada 
was  overrun  by  Castile; 
then  torn  by  Nasar's  revolt 
and  by  petty  dissensions,  so 
that  in  1331  Castile  vainly  attempted  to  wrest  the 
great  stronghold  of  Gibraltar  from  the  Moorish  gov- 
ernment of  Granada.  The  endeavor  drew  another 
Moorish  army  from  Africa,  and  then  Portugal 
united  with  Castile  and  Navarre,  and  won  a  des- 
j^rate  victory   at   the  battle  of  Rio   Salado  and 
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scrvts  great  regard. 
The  administration, 
jhotifh  under  the  code 
the  Komn,  was 
igubrljr  cffideat  and 
ire,  and  was  the 
[mediate  cause 
tat  popularized  the 
•Thoasand  and  One 
lights*'  tales  of 
iMcni  origin.  The 
iKTs  of  Bagdad  and 
hmascus  were  carried 
1th  the  arms  of  that 
but  as  >-ears 
ry  were  ac- 
catmno<iated  to  new 
jndit  ions  and  becaxue 
riotts  to  Jews  and 
mstians,  liberal  and 
idly.  The  tenure 
properly  was  as 
as  in  England. 
Cnmc  was  promptly  re- 
(iressed.  The  mosques 
the  universal 
soHicient  asylums 
waiic  as  well  as 
scats  of  those  institu- 
of  learning  that  con> 
the  unsurpassed 
architectural, 
ral,  roi^eralogical, 
:al,     musical,     lex- 
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whose  inajolica-ware 
founded  the  most 
admirable  exhibit  of 
its  class  in  our  Cen- 
tennial ;  whoseswords, 
copying  the  Damas- 
cene and  preceding 
the  Tolosan,  had  a 
temper  our  best  n)iss; 
who  made  Cordovan 
leather  the  unap- 
proached  superior  of 
every  land ;  whose  glass 
united  the  strength  of 
French  plate  with  the 
limpid  excellence  of 
Venetian  and  Japan- 
ese; whose  silk  and 
worsted  and  woolen 
fabrications  might  be 
profitably  copied  now ; 
whose  vineyards  were 
unexcelled — who  were 
as  great  and  efficient 
contributors  tomodern 
culture  as  any,  and 
tarried  the  mathema- 
tics to  as  high  a  pitch 
as  song  and  dance. 

The  Alhambra  of  Gra- 
nada was  one  of  the  most 
famous  Moorish  structures. 
It  was  begun  in  124S  and 
finished  in  13 14.  It  is 
outside  of  the 
city,  foriified, 
prepared  toac- 
commodate 
^,  forty  thousand 
ic  j  men,  and  con- 
-T  tains  a  palace 
surrounded  by 
forests  and  gar- 
j  dens.  The  Hall 
of  the  Aben- 
cerrages  was 
laid  wi»h  mar- 
ble, stuccoed 
I  and  ornamen- 
red  with  fine 
=!  designs  in  bril- 
liant colors  on 


=^^ 


m 


Biaaled  the  strength  which  was  the  chief  thouglu. 
le  cngraring  we  furnish  of  a  Moorish  Gate  will 
mpare  favorably  in  proportions  and  beauty  with 
B  Arc  dc  Trioinphe  that  was  Napoleon  lll.'s  great 
jBcy  lo  Paris;  and  the  Moorish  Gate  was  simply 
1  appropriate   entrance   to  greater    attractions. 


wards  occupied  by  a  Hos(iue.  The  Giralda,  or 
chief  muezzin  tower,  was  erected  in  1196,  and 
was  carried  to  the  present  height  of  350  feet  in 
156S.  The  Alcuzar  of  the  same  city  is  as  old, 
and  is  in  some  particulars  comparable  with  the 
Granadan  Alhambra.     The  Cathedral  of  Cordova 


Kile  tHe  French  stands  solitary.     The  i^.... 
Be  (onn  of  a  minaret,  and  was  used  for  summon- 
faithful  lo  arms  or  lo  prayer,  and  as  a 
i*lo»er. 

htCithcflral  of  Seville,  that  forms  one  of  our 
i^Winijoni,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  temple 
'•'''d  U)  A«a«e,  in  the  days  of  Phoenician  supre- 
*«yi  *nd  then  to  Salambo,  and  that  was  afier- 

VoL  vm,— , 


,. ,..;  ...v.  ..,o.,.,iie  founded  by  Ahdcrrahman  in 

786,  and  enlarged  in  later  years.  Originally,  the 
building  was  supported  by  twelve  hundred  pillars, 
of  which  a  third  have  been  removed.  Spanish 
power  in  its  greatest  day  has  never  equalled  the 
architecture,  the  culture,  the  music  or  the  freedom 
of  that  it  suppressed — which  the  world  still  recalls 
and  mourns. 


THE  LONG  WATCH.— A  TRUE  STORY. 


By  Sheelah. 


"  Medical  students  are  not  the  only  disturbers 
of  graves,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  malitv^tive 
tone,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  as  though  memory 
had  brought  up  some  far-off  6cenc  to  his  mental 
view.  **  Hungry  wolves  will  soon  scent  a  dead 
body,"  he  continued,  "no  matter  where  it  is 
buried,  and  make  short  work  in  dissecting  it." 
Then  added,  after  a  pause,  and  s|jcal:ing  slowly, 
**1  remember  witnessing  a  watch  once  which  con- 
vinced me  iliat  wherever  true  affection  exists  the 
dead  receive  as  much  attention  as  the  living." 

I  expressed  my  curiosity  to  hear  the  case  to 
which  he  alluded;  and  the  old  man  related  the 
following  tale  : 

"The  early  settlers  of  Minnesota  led  a  wild  life. 
Society  was  a  mixture  of  all  classes  and  many 
nations,  though  the  largest  projiortion  was  French, 
Indian  and  half-breeds.  The  business  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  St.  Paul  was  in  lumber  and  furs,  in 
both  of  which  I  was  pretty  extensively  engaged. 

In  that  delightful  climate  the  air  is  so  pure  and 
exhilarating  that  only  to  breathe  it  is  a  constant 
joy.  It  keeps  the  spirit  always  buoyant  and  the 
heart  young,  and  gives  a  scst  to  out-door  sports 
Buch  as  none  but  the  experienced  can  understand. 
I  liad  joined  many  a  huiiiing  party,  and  bear,  deer 
and  buffalo  I  had  brought  down  in  scores  with  roy 
own  hand.  I  knew  all  the  pleasures  of  the  sport, 
from  the  excitement  of  the  chase  to  the  gay,  rol- 
licking sup|K*r  and  song  at  the  camp  fire  at  close 
of  day.  Even  when  winter  came,  and  the  im- 
mense logs  that  blazed  in  the  fireplace  were 
ccarcely  sufficient  to  tem|ier  the  frosty  nir  within 
doors,  I  wanted  to  be  out  on  the  free  plaiiiH,  under 
the  clear  vault  of  heaven.  So  one  bright  Decem- 
ber I  joined  a  party  of  half-breeds  on  a  tr;]pping 
expedition. 

Our  way  lay  westward,  but  we  crossed  the 
M  wii-wippi  in  a  few  minutes  on  a  bridge  built  by 
the  strong  hand  of  winter.  Then,  over  the  firm, 
cri%p  snow  our  aleda  shot  smoothly;  and  soon  the 
shingletl  roofs  of  St.  Paul  and  the  smoke  above 
Ihcm  were  out  of  sight.  Mow  bracing  the  keen 
air  I  How  our  nostrils  expanded  to  lake  it  tn, 
and  our  chc»ts  heaved  with  the  ple.ifmrable  sensa- 
tion of  the  clastic  element  dancing  through  our 


lungs  I  Nowhere,  I  believe,  can  you  ftcl  th< 
current  of  life  with  such  actuating  force  througl 
every  part  of  your  sy.stera  as  when  bathing  in  ih4 
full  enjoyment  of  Minnesota's  atmosphere  ! 

On  we  sped,  by  stream  and  lake  and  hill  .ind 
forest,  all  sparkling  in  the  sun's  rays  with  the, 
gorgeous  adornings  bestowed  on  them  by  thf 
frost  kiig.  I  had  galloped  over  the  same  regioi 
on  horseback  amid  summer's  bloom,  when  th< 
trees  and  soil  were  clotlietl  with  verdure,  an< 
flowers  perfumed  the  balmy  breeze,  and  waici 
gaily  danced,  and  birds  and  insects  filled  the  ail 
with  life  and  harmony ;  yet  never  had  my  eyi 
feasted  on  scenes  of  richer  beauty  than  the 
which  surrounded  me  now  in  their  gliiterinj 
winter  robes. 

But  you  will  think  me  enthusiastic  about  thi 
charms  of  my  favorite  State ;  and  that  was  not  ih« 
subject  upon  which  I  started." 

Here  the  old  man  paused,  running  his  fingei 
through  his  thin  hair,  in  search  of  scatterc 
thoughts. 

*'0,  yes,"  he  said,  "I  was  going  out  on  that 
trapping  party.  Well,  a  few  hours  brought  us  tal 
the  trapping  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Minne-i 
sota — that  beautiful  river  from  which  the  State 
received  its  name,  and  which  means  skytintcd 
water,  in  the  poetic  language  of  the  Dakota.  We 
set  our  traps  and  then  encamped  for  the  night. 
The  next  day  we  proceeded  ten  miles  farther,  and 
again  set  our  tr.T)«.  So  we  went  on  for  five  riays, 
and  then  the  we.ithersliowed  indi«  .itioiis  uf  coming 
snow. 

We  were  now  on  a  VK.*anti(iil  prainc,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  log  cabin  built  esjK-cially 
for  the  accommod.nion  of  hunters.  I  ihcrcfor 
proposed  to  remain  here  and  attend  to  the  lra| 
in  this  vicinity  in  case  of  a  deep  snow,  while  lb« 
tra|»per3  should  divide  into  {Mirties,  according  to 
the  nutnl)cr  of  the  sleds,  and  hasten  to  the  (lifTiTcnl^ 
trapping  grounds,  to  secure  the  game  ulrcadj 
caught,  retumitig  for  me  on  the  way  home. 

This  plan  lieing  approved,  I  was  soon  left  alone, ' 
when  I  immediately  proceeded  to  the  cabin,  where 
I   left  my  gun  and   package  of  provisions;  and, 
taking  a  hatchet,  went  out  to  cut  as  much  wood 
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as  I  should  require  to  burn  through  the  night. 
When  I  had  procured  a  good  supply  and  piled  it 
in  the  hut  the  day  was  quite  advanced,  and  the 
chilly  northeast  wind  warned  me  that  the  snow 
was  not  far  off.  So  I  hastened  around  to  visit  the 
traps,  and  was  surprised  to  find  how  many  were 
already  sprung.  I  returned  with  a  good  harvest 
to  the  hut,  intending  to  take  off  the  skins  and 
cure  ihem  at  my  leisure.  I  then  made  a  good 
fire,  prepared  a  comfortable  supper,  shook  up  the 
long  prairie  grass  that  had  been  piled  there  in  the 
&11,  and  spreading  my  rug  and  blanket,  had  a 
bed  fit  for  a  king. 

But  while  I  slept  the  snow  fell  thick  and  fast, 
and  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  I  found  that 
my  cabin  was  buried  up  to  the  very  roof;  and 
only  through  the  chimney  could  the  daylight 
reach  me.  My  fire  had  burned  low,  so  I  hastened 
to  pile  wood  upon  it  until  I  had  plenty  of  light 
and  warmth.  I  then  prepared  a  good  breakfast, 
after  partaking  of  which  I  took  uiy  hatchet  and 
began  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  snow,  from 
the  door.  I  worked  hard  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  by  that  time  reached  the  surface,  through  a 
slanting  tunnel  just  wide  enough  to  admit  my 
body.  How  beautiful  the  country  appeared, 
covered  with  a  pure,  white  soil,  in  which  the 
trees  were  sunk  to  their  branches,  and  these  all 
dressed  with  feathers  of  the  same  glittering  purity, 
while  above  was  a  clear,  blue  sky,  and  the  sun 
shining  with  dazzling  splendor  upon  the  holy 
scene! 

I  returned  to  my  hut  and  employed  the  rest  of 
of  the  day  in  taking  off  the  skins  of  my  game  and 
curing  them.  The  carcasses  I  took  out  and  buried 
at  some  distance  in  the  snow.  I  then  cut  some 
branches  for  burning,  and  dragging  them  to  the 
month  of  the  tunnel,  I  entered  the  hut  and  made 
niTself  comfortable  for  the  night.  The  door  had 
been  but  frail,  and  the  weight  of  the  snow  had 
borst  it  in ;  so  I  now  just  propped  it  up  to  keep 
the  cold  air  out.  I  had  my  supper  of  deer  steak, 
pemmican,  hard  bread  and  coffee,  and  then  having 
pat  plenty  of  wood  on  the  fire,  I  went  to  bed. 

Bat  I  did  not  drop  asleep.  I  lay  looking  at 
the  wood  blazing  merrily  on  the  hearth,  and  the 
sparks  flying  up  the  chimney  until  my  attention 
»*5  attracted  to  the  sound  of  crashing  among  the 
branches  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  a  wolf 
I  said,  who  scents  food,  and  springing  up  I  seized 
By  gnn,  and  the  moment  the  door  was  thrown  in 
Ifiied. 


When  the  noise  and  smoke  from  my  gun  had 
subsided,  I  saw  that  the  approach  of  my  dreaded 
visitor  had  stopped  ;  and  anxious  to  see  if  he  was 
killed  or  only  stunned,  I  snatched  a  brand  from 
the  fire  and  went  to  the  door,  when — Oh,  horror ! 
a  stream  of  blood  was  trickling  over  the  white 
snow  from  a  man's  head  in  the  aperture. 

The  agony  I  felt  at  the  thought  of  having  killed 
a  fellow-creature  was  terrible.  A  cold  sweat 
broke  over  me,  and  my  hair  stood  on  end.  But  a 
groan  from  my  poor  victim  showed  me  he  was  not 
dead,  and  gave  me  hope  that  I  was  not  a  murderer. 
And  now,  with  more  strength  than  I  had  supposed 
I  possessed,  I  tore  away  the  snow  to  widen  the 
passage,  and  taking  the  wounded  man  by  the 
shoulders,  I  drew  him  forward,  resting  his  head 
upon  my  knees  until  I  could  get  my  arms  around 
him,  and  then  I  lifted  him  to  my  bed  and  laid 
him  on  it.  With  another  burning  brand,  I  now 
examined  him  closely  and  found  that  the  ball  had 
entered  his  head  and  lodged  there.  I  also  dis- 
covered, with  a  shudder,  through  a  swarthy, 
weather-stained  skin,  the  features  of  one  of  my 
own  race. 

But,  though  life  was  not  extinct,  I  saw  that  it 
was  fast  ebbing.  He  was  quite  insensible,  only 
giving  signs  of  life  by  his  deep  breathing  and 
an  occasional  moan.  How  I  wished  that  I  had 
some  knowledge  of  surgery,  though  I  felt  that 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  mortal  skill  to  save 
him.  I  took  my  handkerchief  and  bound  it  around 
his  head  as  gently  as  I  could  ;  and,  that  done,  I 
thought  I  would  get  a  little  snow  and  moisten  his 
lips  and  wipe  the  blood  from  his  face.  I  turned 
towards  the  door  with  this  intent  when  I  started 
to  see  a  crouched  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  I 
stepped  into  the  shade,  to  let  the  fire-light  fall 
upon  it ;  and  then  I  saw  the  dusky  face  of  a 
young  squaw,  on  every  line  of  which  suppressed 
anguish  was  legible,  while  her  large  eyes  were  fixed 
in  intense  anxiety  on  the  still  form  before  her. 

If  I  was  pained  before,  at  the  conse<^ences  of 
my  hasty  shot,  how  much  more  now,  when  I  saw 
that  there  was  a  second  sufferer?  And  ray  heart 
was  heavier  than  it  had  ever  felt  before,  as  I 
scooped  out  a  handful  of  snow,  and,  returning 
to  the  wounded  man,  pressed  a  small  crumb  be- 
tween the  dry  lips,  and  then  sponged  clean  the 
quiet  face.  I  could  do  no  more,  and  overcome 
by  my  feelings  I  sunk  on  my  knees  beside  the  bed 
and  prayed  earnestly  that  I  might  be  spared  the 
lifelong  misery  of  blood  guiltiness. 
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Until  now  the  poor  Inilia«  girl  had  neither 
spoken  nor  stirred ;  but  when  she  saw  me  in  the 
act  of  prayer  she  pressed  closer  to  me,  and  I 
heard  her  whisper  softly  the  name  of  the  Dakota's 
god — Heyoka.  With  the  sound  a  fresh  pang 
pierced  my  heart,  for  it  told  me  that  her  friend, 
or  husband,  who  lay  dying  by  my  hand  had  been 
a  worship[)er  at  no  Christian  shrine,  or  she  would 
have  learned  something  of  his  fate.  He  was 
evidently  a  bushranger ;  one  of  those  renegades 
of  civilization  who  cast  themselves  loose  from 
every  tie  of  home  and  kindred,  and  adopt  the 
vagrant  life  of  the  wilderness.  Having  thrown 
aside  the  habits  and  restraints  of  society,  the  re- 
ligion of  his  fathers  was  forgotten  or  despised  ; 
and  now  he  lay  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and 
the  wife  of  his  choice  knew  no  |K)wer  to  invoke  in 
his  behalf  save  Heyoka,  the  false  object  of  Dakota 
worship.  Poor  fellow!  Oh,  how  ray  heart  ached 
over  himl  I  would  willingly  have  given  my  rash 
right  haiuj  to  have  saved  him.  But  he  never 
s|>okc.  The  burden  of  guilt,  however,  was  re- 
moved from  my  spirit ;  and  as  I  wiped  the  death 
damp  from  his  brow  I  felt  the  calm  assurance 
that  I  was  not  condemned  as  a  murderer. 

The  poor  widow  uttered  no  cry  and  shed  no 
tears  when  the  eyes  of  Her  protector  closed  in  his 
last  sleep;  but,  gathering  herself  into  a  heap  at 
his  feet,  she  lay  perfcrtly  still,  as  though  her 
spirit  also  had  gone  to  seek  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds  beyond  xltc  dark  lake  of  death.  A  couple 
of  hour«  passed  and  I  became  alarmed.  Was  she, 
too,  dead  ?  I  went  to  her  and  raised  her  head  ; 
and,  to  my  relief,  fouiid  she  was  breathing.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  thit  perhaps  she  was  stupe- 
fied by  hunger  as  well  as  sorrow.  No  knowing 
how  many  hours  she  may  have  wandered  through 
the  blcik  wind  and  snow  after  the  footsteps  of 
her  lord  l»efore  they  reached  the  hoped-for  shelter 
of  the  cabin.  With  this  thought  I  immediately 
prepared  liorac  coffee  and  broiled  a  venison  steak. 
I  then  roused  her,  drew  her  lowards  the  fire,  and 
insisted  on  her  partaking  of  some.  She  eagerly 
swallowed  a  few  moulhfuls,  and  then  crept  back 
to  her  post  at  the  feet  of  the  dead. 

It  was  ilie  longest  night  I  ever  spent ;  but  at 
last  morning  appeared,  and  I  arose  to  make  pre- 
paration for  the  disposal  of  the  body,  already 
stiffening.  Tlie  flrst  thing  I  saw  as  I  turned  to 
the  door  was  the  heap  of  blood-stained  snow,  and 
I  sickened  at  the  sight.  It  roust  not  remain  another 


minute.     The  poor  mourner  who  had  dragged  her 
skirts  over  it  must  never  see  it.     Thanks  to  the 
intense  cold  it  had  congealed  almost  as  soon  as^ 
spilt,  and  now  lay  in  black  clots  amongst  the  frag-^ 
ments   of  snow    liiat    I    had    broken   away  whei 
taking  the  wounded    man  from    the  aperture, 
gathered  it  up  into  one  of  the  skins,  and  takiiig  it 
out,  buried  it  in  the  snow,  though  I  knew  it  would 
soon  be  found  by  the  wolves,  as  the  hole  in  whichi 
I  had  deposited  the  game  the  day  before  was  loraj 
open  and  left  empty. 

I    now   returned  to  the  cabin,  and  once  mor«^ 
arousing,  the  downcxst  squaw,  asked  her,  by  signs, 
how  she  wished  the  remains  buried.     She  quit  klyj 
comprehended  me,  and   rising  to  her  feel  impera-j 
tively  indicated  her  intention  of  taking  sole  charge^ 
of  the  dead  herself.     I  had  no  right  to  persist  in 
offering  obtrusive  attentions.   If  the  bereaved  crea- 
ture desired  to  be  left  alone  with  her  great  grief, 
and  if  it  would  lie  any  consolation  to  her  to  per- 
form  the  last  duties  to  the  dead   by  her  unaided 
self,  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be 
permitted  to  do  so.     I  therefore  instantly  decided 
to  leave  her  in  possession  of  the  hut.     So  I  packed 
my  skins  and  slung  them  over  my  shoulder*  took 
up  the  fatal  gun,  and,   leaving  the  remainder  of 
my  provisions,  I  departed. 

Once  outside  under  the  clear  vault  of  heaven, 
away  from  the  presence  of  that  cold,  still  face,  1 
strapped  on  my  snow-shoes  an<1  started,  deter- 
mined to  keep  warm  by  rapid  motion  until  the 
teams  should  come  along.  The  pure,  clastic  air 
and  bright  sunshine,  with  the  glistening  beauty 
that  met  my  eye  on  every  side,  had  restored  my 
spirits  to  their  usual  glow  by  the  time  the  trappers 
joined  me.  They  had  had  fine  luck,  and  were  in 
high  glee,  which  I  did  not  damp  by  the  story  of 
my  adventure.  I  merely  told  them  that  there 
was  an  Indian  party  in  the  cabin,  with  whom  I 
should  like  to  leave  some  provisions;  and  as  they 
had  plenty  of  game  this  was  easily  done.  So  I 
packed  a  good  supply  on  a  sled,  and  left  the  men 
preparing  the  noon  meal,  while  I  si>cd  back  to 
the  dreary  house  of  death  with  fooil  for  the  living. 
I  found  tlie  fire  burnt  down,  and  the  lone  watcher 
again  crou<  hcd  on  the  ground  besitle  the  still  bo<ly. 
I  quietly  placed  the  provisions  I  had  brought  on 
the  rough  table ;  and  after  replenishing  the  fire 
again  retreated. 

Our  homeward  trip  over  the  glistening  snow 
had   nothing  worth  recounting.     I  was  again  ia 
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city,  occupied  with  the  dull  routine  of  busi- 
'   my  roind  was  ever  travelling   back  to 
-buried   Imt  on  the  distant  prairie,  and 
ti  sad  watcher   kneeling   by   her  silent   dead, 
rhilc  the  hungry  wolf  prowled  around,  and  per- 
haps broke  into  the  unguarded  retreat.     This  last 
irrible  picture  made  such  an  impression  on  my 
»ind  that   I   could  scarcely  rest,  and  at  length 
>Dcluded  that  I  must  go  out  and  see  how  matters 
kood  in  the  prairie  cabin. 
It   was  about   a  month  since   the   memorable 
ing   excursion,    when   I   harnessed   a  single 
>slcd,  and  started  alone  on  the  painful  visit. 
l»e  inspiriting  ride  through  the   rarefied  atmos- 
not  its  usual  charm  for  me,  so  anxious 
rome  about   the   fate  of   the  devoted 
loaw;  and  when   at   last   I  reached  the  lonely 
)in,  I  dreaded  to  enter  lest  I  should  find  only 
the  bones  of  the  ill-fated  pair. 
As  I  came  near  I  noticed  ihat  the  mouth  of  ray 
iDel  was  much  wider  and, well  tramped  around, 
ile  wolf-tracks  were  numerous.  Again,  I  noticed 
some  distance,  black,  half-burnt  sticks,  indicat- 
ihat  fiery  brands  had  been  flung  at  the  hungry 
les  by  the   lone   tenant  of  the  hut.     Finally 
[flommoaed  courage  to  creep  through  the  tunnel, 
.vfcicb   was   now   quite    wide  enough    to   render 
ice  easy.     But  the  door  I  found  firmly  fas- 
against  roe.     As  this  showed  signs  of  life 
iiio*  I  knocked  and  talked  to  prove  that  I  was 
j^irbitor,  and  to  my  joy  the  young  squaw 
»re  me.     I  asked  her,  by  signs,  if  she 
\bA  lived   alone  there    since    we   parted.      She 
idcd  assent  ;   and  I  saw  by  a   few  skins   that 
Bng  in  a  comer  how  she  had  fed  herself  in  her 
home.     And  as  I  glanced  around,  I  also 
«  had  kept  her  there.     At  the  end  of  the 
brthest  from    the  fire  was  a   long  bench  of 
and,  as  it  gleamed  and   glistened    in    the 
||lfht  of  the  flickering  blaze,  a  sensiition  of  dread 
inity  came   over  me,    for    I  knew  it  was   a 
Itafin  which  the  loving  widow  had  formed  with 
fW»  own  hands  around  the  body  of  her  lord.     1 
■ob4  no*,  now  ask  why  she  had  not  returned  to  her 
t?3>e,  and  taken   shelter   in    the    wigwam  of  her 
^•.h«r.    The  fnnd  duty  of  protecting  the  remains 
u(  Vjim  %hc  loved  from  desecration  by  the  beasts  of 
iW  wild,  nerved  her  to  bury  herself  with  him  amid 
TW«l«tpsnow^  of  winter.     I  regretted  much  that 
•  n*?  not  brought  a  stock  of  provisions  and  other 
*w»i«ri*K'uh  QIC,  which  I  should  have  done  if  I 


had  hoped  to  find  the  desolate  creature  still  here. 
I,  however,  gave  her  what  food  I  had  and  a 
buffalo  robe,  though  I  should  suffer  both  cold  and 
hunger  for  want  of  them. 

That  night  I  made  ray  lodging  by  a  good  fire  in 
a  clump  of  woods,  and  returned  next  day  to  St, 
Paul,  But  I  still  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
dreary  life  of  the  poor  devoted  creature,  who  had 
been  widowed  by  my  instrumentality,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  I  again  contrived  to  leave  my  business 
and  visit  her.  This  time  I  packed  my  sled  with  a 
good  supply  of  plain  comforts,  such  as  1  knew  a 
child  of  the  wilderness  would  appreciate.  1  found 
her  exactly  as  I  had  left  her;  but  she  seemed  to 
regard  mp  a  little  friendly  now,  and  accepted  my 
presents  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction. 

Nor  after  that  did  I  forget  the  poor,  lone  thing. 
When  the  spring  thaw  had  began,  and  I  knew  the 
frozen  tomb  must  give  way,  and  other  disposal 
must  be  made  of  the  precious  remains,  I  again 
visited  the  prairie  cabin.  As  I  expected,  the  scene 
was  quite  changed.  The  snow  had  sunk  from 
around  the  hut  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the 
ground,  and  a  few  yards  from  the  door  was  a 
scaffold  at  which  the  squaw  was  busy  working. 
She  had  dug  holes  in  the  ground  in  which  she  had 
planted  poles  securely,  and  on  them  had  placed 
cross  poles  and  a  platform  of  bark,  which  .she  was 
now  tying  with  thongs  made  of  dried  skins.  I  knew 
the  melancholy  purpose  for  which  this  scaffold  was 
intended,  and  was  glad  I  was  in  time  to  assist  with 
the  final  arrangements.  The  widow  seemed  pleased 
when  I  examined  the  strength  and  soundness  of 
her  structure  and  pronounced  it  perfect.  She 
then  led  the  way  into  the  hut,  where  I  saw  that 
the  snow-tomb  was  melting.  Some  large  sheets  of 
b.trk  lay  ready  beside  it  ;  and  taking  the  hatchet 
I  proceeded  to  remove  the  snow.  In  a  short  time 
I  had  the  body  uncovered,  which  had  been  so  well 
preserved  by  the  frost  that  it  looked  as  if  death 
had  but  just  taken  place.  There  were  neither  tears 
or  groans  as  the  faithful  squaw  helped  to  recoffin 
the  form  she  so  well  loved  ;  and  when  the  bark 
was  firmly  cjosed,  her  steady  arms  assisted  to  bear 
it  out  and  raise  it  upon  the  platform  her  affection 
had  erected.  The  solemn  duty  over,  I  took  my 
leave  and,  full  of  grave  thought,  departed. 

Thenceforth  that  scaffold  was  faithfully  watched, 
that  neither  bird  or  beast  should  touch  its  occu- 
pants, until  one  summer  day  I  turned  aside  from 
a  bear  hunt,  and  once  more  approached  the  cabin. 
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On  the  beautiful  prairie  grass,  near  the  open  door, 
sat  the  widow,,  but  no  longer  alone,  for  across  her 
lap  lay  a  little  papoose  of  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
Rejoiced  to  see  that  this  comfort  had  been  sent  to 
the  desolate  heart,  I  bowed  kindly  and  returned 
to  my  party. 

At    a    subsequent    hunt   that  spot  was    again 
reached,  but  the  cabin  was  empty ;  and  where  the 


scaffold  had  stood  was  a  grave,  fenced  around  with 
strong  stakes.  The  poor  widow  had  faithfully 
watched  the  body  until  sure  that  the  flesh  had  all 
dried  away,  when  she  laid  it  reverently  in  the 
ground  without  fear  of  its  being  molested.  Then 
her  long  watch  was  ended ;  and,  lifting  her 
papoose  to  her  shoulder,  she  travelled  away  to 
the  wigwams  of  her  tribe." 


AN  AZTEC  VASE.' 


By  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 


A  SIMPLE  vase,  three  inches  high. 
Shaped  like  a  gourd  half  cut  in  twain, 
Pinched  at  the  neck,  and  painted  o'er 
AVith  flowering  grape  in  blackened  dye; 
A  quaint,  small  vessel,  with  the  grain 
Of  the  old  palm,  which  at  the  door 

Of  the  rude  cottage,  years  agone 
Amid  his  dark-browed  children,  brought 
Its  sba|.«  from  out  the  golden  sand. 
For  countless  years  bright  suns  have  shone 
Since  thou  wert  part  of  Aztec  thought. 
And  deftly  grew  beneath  his  hand. 

Yet  thou,  small,  unregarded  thing, 
A  potsherd  in  the  golden  gate, 
Tiiou  dost  survive  the  wrecks  of  time— 
Thou  dost  surrive  the  deadly  wing 
Of  dark  Oblivion,  and  the  fate 
Of  buried  Empires — in  their  prime 

When  thou  wast  fashioned.     Stately  trees 
Have  grown  alxwe  thee,  and  far  down 
Their  old  entangled  roots  have  spread — 
Dark  worshippers  with  bended  knees — 
Great  Kings,  and  Priests— mitre  and  Crown- 
Gone  with  the  unremembered  dead : 

Old  cities  with  their  ce.-xseless  crowd 
Have  fell  the  lapsing  of  a  pwU 
That  hushed  for  aye  their  mighty  tread. 
And  laid  them  silent  nealh  the  shroud. 
And  left  thee  only  here  from  all 
The  long-forgot:en,  countleu  dead. 

AVh-it  were  thy  uses  in  the  yore? 
Did  slender  fingers  in  their  need 
Clasp  thy  deft  shape,  filled  to  the  brim 
With  milk  of  cocoa-nut,  or  store 


'  Lines  upon  an  Aztec  Vase,  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  of  Central  America,  sent  the  author  by  Captain  A.  W. 
Corliss,  Camp  McDowell,  Arixona  Territory. 


Of  festal  honey? — savory  seed? 
Or  aromatic  herb?  or  dim. 

Rich,  purple  grape?  or  golden  rind 
Of  citron?     Did  the  mother  yield 
Thy  pretty  bulk,  to  take  the  spleen 
Of  fretful  child,  while  she  may  bind 
The  palm-leaf  cradle  ?  or  a-field 
Drive  the  soft  lama's  silky  sheen? 

Amid  the  embers  wast  thou  seen 
Brimmed  with  some  fine,  concocted  drink. 
And  stirred  about  with  yellow  reed  ? 
Or  by  the  doorsill  flecked  with  green, 
Did  pettc'l  Congar  kitten  drink. 
And  h-p  Irom  out  thy  depths  his  feed? 

Did  dusky  widow,  days  of  yore. 
Keep  thee,  remembrancer  of  grief. 
On  bracket  high,  her  sign  of  woe. 
And  thou  the  ashes  held  in  sti>re 
Of  her  old  feather- mounted  Chief, 
Cremated  in  the  long-ago: 

Brown-handed  maidens,  bright  and  young 

Filled  thee  with  berries — rude  with  fun 

Tof-sed  at  each  other  lily  bells^ 

Or  piled  thee  up  with  red  beans,  strung 

On  cactus  thread.     All,  all  are  gone, 

And  Time  through  thee  their  requium  knells. 

Sweet  idyls  look  from  out  thy  face — 

Loves  of  the  long-ago  smile  here — 

Songs  by  the  Aztec  lover  sung 

To  listening  maid  with  blushing  grace — 

The  lullaby,  the  mother's  tear. 

Over  thy  disk  have  shadows  flung. 

A  thousand  yean*  look  out  from  thee 

Thou  silent  Sphinx,  foredoomed  to  bear 

The  burden  of  a  Poet's  theme — 

Thanks,  brave  young  friend,  wh<ise  thought  of  me 

Has  sent  this  wondrous  relic  here 

To  be  my  inspiration's  dream. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DRAMA— ITS  SUCCESSES  AND  FAILURES. 

By  Albert  E.  Lancaster. 
THE  FIRST  PAPER. 


A  WRITER  thirty  years  ago  spoke  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  of  the  American  Drama;  his  words  are 
still  so  full  of  significance  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  reproduce  them  here:  "It  is  a  subject  of 
deep  regret  that  exertions  have  not  been  made  to 
revive  dramatic  taste  in  this  country,  and  to  place 
before  the  people  those  strong  claims  it  has  to 
their  notice,  their  protection,  and  their  patriot- 
ism. .  .  .  Our  literary  men,  and  we  have  many 
amongst  us,  have  written  volumes  upon  every 
other  subject  except  that  of  the  drama ;  their 
silence  has  given  it  a  wound,  which  will  take  years 
of  incessant  study  and  labor  to  heal ;  and,  when 
healed,  all  their  care  and  attention  to  preserve. 
This  silence  is  the  more  to  be  reprobated  and 
censured,  because  in  England  dramatic  history  is 
apart  and  portion  of  its  literature,  identified  with 
its  interests,  linked  to  its  destiny,  and  associated 
with  the  proudest  names  in  the  most  exalted  walks 
of  learning,  science,  and  piety,  and  who  deemed 
it  a  worthy  effort  not  only  to  indite  plays,  but 
make  the  productions  of  others  the  subject  of 
learned  criticism  ;  in  fact,  all  their  writings  show 
a  decided  partiality  for  the  welfare  of  the  drama. 
....  Whatever  opinion  our  readers  may  have 
formed  in  relation  to  the  dramatic  character  of 
our  land,  it  is  to  be  hoped  (they  may  learn)  that 
we  are  not  destitute  of  plays  and  play-writers, 
even  if  we  should  add  the  cruel  words,  'such  as 
they  are.'" 

The  history  of  American  dramatic  literature 
is  yet  to  be  written,  and  we  predict  for  it  in 
advance  a  reward  which  it  has  well  earned 
during  these  long  years  of  neglect.  In  the  fol- 
lowing articles  on  the  drama  and  dramatists  of 
our  country,  we  will  undertake  to  raise  the  veil 
which  has  so  long  hidden  from  our  sight  the 
beauties  of  our  dramatic  literature,  and  in  so 
doing  we  feel  assured  that  we  shall  merit  the 
goodwill  of  our  readers  and  of  the  general  com- 
munity. 

We  cannot  stop  to  give  an  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  theatre  in  America,  as  this  would 
carry  us  beyond  our  limits.     From  a  consultation 


with  the  best  records,  we  find  that  the  first  Amer- 
ican play  written  and  produced  before  the  Revo- 
lution, and,  in  fact,  the  first  American  drama 
mentioned  in  history,  is  the  "Prince  of  Parthia." 
The  author  of  this  play,  which  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  entitle  it  to  notice  without  regard  to 
its  possible  merits,  was  Thomas  Godfrey,  son  of 
the  inventor  of  the  quadrant.  It  was  printed  in 
1765,  when  Godfrey  was  only  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  The  next  dramatic  writer  to  whom  our 
attention  is  called  is  Royal  Tyler,  who  was  born 
in  Boston  and  educated  at  Harvard  College.  He 
received  a  degree  in  1779.  When  the  rebellion 
of  Shay  broke  out,  he  was  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Lincoln,  who  commanded  the  troops  that 
marched  against  him.  He  was  an  Assistant  Judge 
to  the  Supreme  Court  for  six  years,  and  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  for  six  years  longer.  He  died 
at  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  August  loth,  1825.  As 
a  writer  for  the  stage  he  was  the  possessor  of 
respectable  talent.  His  first  play  was  "The  Con- 
trast," which  was  acted  in  New  York  in  1787. 
During  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  produced  a 
farce  entitled,  "  May  Day."  In  1799  he  wrote 
another  farce,  "Georgia  Spec;"  this  was  meant 
to  ridicule  the  prevalent  rage  of  the  day  for 
speculations  in  Georgia  lands.  On  the  whole, 
Royal  Tyler  is  to  be  praised  for  his  attempts  to 
establish  a  native  drama,  unfit  though  he  may 
have  been  in  genuine  ability. 

The  first  American  dramatist  who  can  be  said 
to  have  engaged  much  attention  was  William  Dun- 
lap.  In  the  American  Quarterly  Review  for  June, 
1827,  we  find  the  following  notice  of  this  writen: 
"The  earliest  dramatic  writer  of  New  York,  and 
we  think  the  best,  was  William  Dunlap,  since 
better  known  as  a  painter  than  dramatist.  This 
gentleman  is  the  author  and  translator  of  many 
excellent  plays ;  many  of  the  former,  written  on 
the  spnr  of  the  occasion  to  celebrate  anniversaries, 
are  of  course  hardly  amenable  to  criticism.  We 
regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  procure  copies  of 
the  whole,  which  are  said  to  amount  to  upwards 
of  forty  in  number.     Among  those  we  do  possess 
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is  a  comedy  called  •  The  Father  of  an  Only 
Child,'  which  the  author  in  his  preface  states  was 
written  as  early  as  17SS,  and  lo  have  been  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  the  first  ami  only  American 
play  that  had  come  from  the  press.  Setting  this 
question  aside,  the  play  of  Mr.  Dunlap  was,  we 
believe,  the  fir^t  American  play  represented  on  the 
stage,  and  if  it  had  possessed  no  other  claim, 
would  be  entitled  to  particular  notice  on  that 
account.  It  is,  however,  in  our  opinioiT,  one  of 
the  best  in  our  collection."  This  is  high  praise 
from  an  eminent  authority  which  we  cannot  pass 
by  without  consideration.  In  the  paragraph  just 
quoted,  however,  the  reader  will  have  noticed  a 
few  errors,  which  may  be  corrected  by  reference  10 
our  previous  observations.  Not  to  dwell  upon 
these,  we  think  Dnnlap's  right  to  the  title 
"Father  of  the  American  Stage"  is  perfectly  just. 
His  position  in  literature  is  well  assured.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  heroes  of  '76,  who  made 
New  York  their  place  of  abode  ;  he  dramatized 
numerous  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  them 
protluced  at  his  own  theatre ;  he  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Cooke,  Fennel,  Coo|»cr,  Hodgkinson, 
Charles  Brwrkden  Browne,  and  other  celebrities 
of  the  day.  As  a  writer  he  was  plain,  though 
correct,  alwayi  showing  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and  very  particular  regarding  the  data  and 
localities  of  his  plays.  Like  ail  men  of  talent 
who  at  that  pcrio<i  looked  to  their  pen  for  means 
of  sustenance,  he  was  poor.  Yet  he  was  a  very 
successful  draidatist,  and  some  of  his  dramas 
netted  hira  large  financial  rewards.  Of  these  the 
principal  are;  ''The  Father  of  an  Only  ChiKi," 
••The  Miser's  Wedding,"  "Lord  Leicester," 
••William  Tell,"  "Andr^,"  "The  Stranger" 
(ada|»iation ^  "False  Shame,"  "Fraternal  Dis- 
coid," '^The  Wife  of  Two  HinUnds,"  "The 
Soldier  of  '76,"  "  Battle  of  New  Orleans,"  "The 
Life  of  a  Gambler,"  and  "  Robespierre." 

Abnui  the  year  1791  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Amerutin  Quarfer/y,  written  by  the  celebrated 
James  Kirkc  Paulding,  which  elicited  considerable 
attention  from  a^jiiring  dramiiiists.  In  this  article 
he  declared  that  by  a  National  Drama  we  mean, 
not  merely  a  class  of  productions  written  by 
Americans,  but  one  appealing  directly  to  the 
national  feeling,  founded  u|)on  domestic  incidents, 
illustrating  or  satirizing  domestic  manners,  and 
jdx>ve  all,  displaying  a  generous  chivalry  in  the 
maintenance  and  vindication  of  those  great  and 


illustrious  peculiarities  of  situation  and  character 
by  which  we  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
nations.  He  also  spoke  of  the  drama  as  being 
worthy  the  highest  exercise  of  the  highest  attri- 
bute of  the  mind.  Such  words  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  good  effect,  and  it  is  even  probable  that 
their  ultimate  effect  was  greater  than  we  can  ho|)e 
to  appreciate.  Let  us  remember  to  the  honor  of 
James  Kirke  Paulding  that  he  spoke  when  speech 
was  most  needed. 

In  1795  a  dramatic  society  was  started  in  New 
York  under  the  name  of  the  Friendly  Club.  Two 
of  the  principal  members  were  Charles  Brockden 
Browne  and  Elihu  H.  Smith.  The  former  had 
been  destined  for  the  bar,  but  disappointed  his 
friends  by  ultimately  refusing  to  accept  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  Th^  latter  was  a  practicing  physi- 
cian. Browne  afterwa.ds  became  widely  known  as 
a  novelist.  Smith  partly  turned  his  attention  to 
the  stage,  and  wrote  a  drama  called  "  Edwin  and 
Angelina,"  which  was  performed  during  the 
year  1796. 

A  very  successful  American  dramatist  of  the 
early  period  was  John  Burk,  whose  tragedy  of 
"Bunker  Hill,"  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
totally  lacking  in  literary  merit,  proved  almost  a 
gold-mine  for  the  author.  This  play  was  printed 
in  1817,  and  is  described  by  a  cotemporary  as  a 
most  execrable  tragedy  of  the  Grub-street  kind. 
Yet  Burk  was,  in  many  respects,  a  man  of  talent 
and  genuine  dramatic  instincts.  There  is  con- 
siderable merit  in  some  of  his  other  plays,  the 
chief  of  which  are,  "  Death  of  Montgomery," 
"  Fortones  of  Nigel,"  "  Innkeeper  of  Abbeville," 
and  "Female  Patriotism." 

The  dramatist  who  principally  calls  for  attention 
after  Dunlap,  is  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  whose 
talents  were  of  a  superior  order.  This  gentleman 
was  at  one  time  a  noted  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar,  and  his  rank  in  the  field  of  general  poUtica 
was  very  high.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  pro- 
duced a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  entitled  "  Edwy  and 
Elgiva,"  founilcd  upon  incidents  in  the  history 
of  England.  This  work  was  very  promising,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  youth  of  the  writer, 
and  was  acted  with  great  success  in  one  of  the 
chief  theatres  of  Philadelphia.  Mr,  Ingersoll  is 
likewise  the  author  of  "  Inchiquin's  Letters,'* 
a  work  of  considerable  merit,  at  one  time  very 
popular ;  his  other  dramatic  production  is  a  tragedy 
called    "Julian  the  Apostate,"  printed  in  1834. 
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In  this  list-named  work  are  many  fine  passages, 
one  of  which,  t.ikcn  at  random,  may  afford  some 
idci  of  Mr.  IngersoU's  power; 

"Tormeinor  cf  mankiiul,  my  countn-'s  plague, 
Amlntion's  toy.  And  Superstition'*  fuol, 
Fu  anJictypc  of  ovetreacbid  Rome, 
Wiih  faaie  inebriote  and  begrimed  with  gore, 
Cucnmeoting  liie  vain-gUiriuus  pyrainiil 
Which  lifts  thy  iron  sceptre  \\\]^  above 
The  pnwlrate  tiitton*  iroddeti  down  by  thee — 
Here,  to  thy  beard,  I  vow  that  bloody  hile. 
That  nalionai  and  everlasting  hole 
Which  Persians  with  their  mother's  milk  imbibe — 
Which  iu  my  bones  and  marrow  thrill  against  thee!" 

Both  Danlap  and  Ingersoll  made  their  appear- 
ance as  draroatisis  before  the  year  1800.  Between 
this  date  and  1809,  there  was  an  absolute  dearth 
of  dramatic  writing.  But  the  last  year  mentioned 
was  not  destined  to  pass  without  bringing  forth 
joiac  good  fruit-  In  the  month  of  May  a  youth 
by  the  name  of  John  Howard  Payne  appeared  in 
>><w  York  as  an  actor,  and  obtained  great  success 
IQ  his  new  calling.  He  played  in  succession, 
Young  Norval,  Hastings,  Octavian,  Frederic  Fri- 
bourg.  Rolla,  Edgar,  and  Hamlet.  In  a  publica- 
tion dated  1815.  Payne  is  styled  the  "American 
Roicttts."  But  it  is  not  as  an  actor  that  we  wish 
10  view  him  here,  but  as  a  dramatist ;  he  is,  wilh- 
oat  doubt,  one  of  the  best  known  dramatic  authors 
tiaj  our  country  has  produced.  John  Howard 
!'].:<e  was  born  in  New  York,  on  the  9th  of  June, 
i7.>4.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
n  the  city  of  his  birth,  as  Yourg  Norval.  His 
VIS  »oC  the  dibut  of  choice,  nor  of  a  momentary 
fit  of  youthful  ambition ;  stern  necessity  alone 
fivced  him  into  the  rank  of  actors.  No  other 
looorce  seemed  open  to  him  ;  and  disaster  wrung 
fKNB  his  father  and  friends  a  reluctant  permission 
thK  be  should  try  his  fortune  on  the  stage.  The 
coeduct  of  his  patron  on  this  occasion  was  very 
dvdiuble.  This  gentlemen  approved  the  young 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  stood 
L-nes  in  corajwny  with  Payne's  father 
Ji  '-.ng  the  entire  evening  of  the  twenty-fcurth  of 
Icbnjary,  1809.  when  the  future  dramatist  con- 
frunte«l  a  public  audience  for  the  first  time  at  the 
P»ik  Theatre.  When  only  thirteen  he  had  been 
pUced  in  a  counting-lioiise  in  New  Ytirk,  but  his 
lo««  for  literature  and  the  drama  had  quickly  led 
btm  Mtray,  and  he  had  soon  forsaken  the  paths 
of  faustDess  for  the  'more  congenial  pursuit  of 
^oonudian.    William   Coleman,  one  of  the  first 


editors  of  the  Evening  Post,  relates  the  manner  in 
which  he  became  acquainted  with  Master  Payne, 
and  his  surprise  at  finding  in  a  boy  of  thirteen 
such  strength  and  maturity  of  intellect.  *' I  con- 
versed wiih  him  for  an  hour,"  wrote  Coleman; 
"  inquired  into  his  history,  the  time  since  he  came 
to  reside  in  this  city,  and  his  object  in  setting  on 
on  foot  the  publication  in  question.'  His  answers 
were  such  as  to  dispel  all  doubts  as  to  any  iinpo* 
sition,  and  I  found  that  it  required  an  effort  on 
my  part  to  keep  up  the  conversation  in  as  choice 
a  style  as  his  own."  Mr.  Coleman's  idea  of  Payne 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word :  a  prodigy. 

Payne's  success  as  a  dibutant  was  complete,  and 
his  later  career  justified  popular  judgment.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  1813,  he  made  his  appearance  in 
London,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  offered  a  per- 
manent position.  This  proposition,  however,  he 
rejected,  for  of  late,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
become  a  playwright ;  he  was  not  satisfied  to  re- 
main an  interpreter,  he  wanted  to  be  a  creator. 
At  last  literary  pursuits,  particularly  those  con- 
nected with  the  drama,  withdrew  him  altogether 
from  his  original  profession.  Little  by  little  his 
name  grew  to  be  suggestive  no  longer  of  the 
actor,  but  of  the  dramatist.  We  must  not  forget 
to  remark,  by  the  way,  that  his  departure  frona 
the  United  States  and  his  sojourn  in  Europe  gave 
rise  to  many  rumors  of  his  change  of  sentiment 
regarding  the  principles  of  our  government.  His 
associating  with  lords  and  dukes  was  not  looked 
upon  favorably ;  and  it  was  said  that  upon  a  cer- 
tain occasion  he  offered  a  toast  reflecting  upon 
his  countrymen.  These  reports,  founded  on  mali- 
cious rumors,  rapidly  gained  ground  ;  the  name  of 
Payne  was  at  last  only  mentioned  in  this  country 
as  a  successful  English  playwright.  Slander,  how- 
ever, was  gradually  forced  to  give  way  to  truth, 
and  we  are  now  proud  to  acknowledge  that  John 
Howard  Payne  was  indeed,  in  act  and  in  spirit,  a 
Inae  American.  As  a  poet  he  is  known  the  world 
over  by  a  single  song,  and  this  song  is  imper- 
ishable— "Home,  sweet  home." 

Payne  became,  soine  time  after  his  return  to  this 
country,  Minister  to  Tunis.  He  travelled  con- 
siderably over  the  continent,  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  his  relations  with  the  people  of  France,  he 
contributed  to  the   English   and  American  stag6 

'  Mr.  Colemnn  alludes  to  the  Thespian  Mirror,  a  weekly 
which  was  greatly  admired  as  the  cnterpnse  of  an  uncommon 
youth. 
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several  successful  iranslations  from  French  dramas. 
One  of  his  henx  o-jginal  productions  is  a  lrage«ly  cti- 
tilled  "Brutus,"  which  long  retained  its  popularity. 
The  numlier  of  plays  now  ascribed  to  him  is  forty - 
five.  The  principal  of  these  arc,  "  Oswali  of 
Athens,"  ••Married  and  Single,"  "All  for  the 
Best,"  "Brmus  or  the  Fall  of  Tarquin,"  "Vir- 
ginia," ••S|»iinish  Husband,"  "Thcrcbe,"  "Ade- 
line," "Paoli,"  "The Guilty  Mutiier,"  "Madame 
dc  Kern,"  "Mazeppa,"  ••The  Italian  Bride," 
'•  Romulus,"  and  several  operas  and  farces.  Many 
of  these  plays  were  popular  in  their  day,  and  con- 
lain  much  that  is  worthy  of  recognition.  Payne 
was  a  true  dramatist,  and  fully  understood  the 
resources  of  his  art.  To  his  experience  he  was 
able  to  add  an  excellent  judgment  and  naturally 
good  t.-iste.  If  his  productions  do  not  always  bear 
the  maik  of  literary  superiority,  this  fact  is  per- 
ha|)s  due  levs  to  himself  than  to  the  fieriod  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  not  suffi*  icntly  strong  to 
rise  above  his  age  ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  he 
possessed  great  and  varied  talents.  The  year  of 
his  death  was  1S53. 

The  next  American  dramatist  who  calls  for 
attention  here  is  James  N.  Barker,  This  gentle- 
man was  a  Phitadelphian  by  birtii ;  he  was  u  captain 
in  the  artillery,  and  served  on  the  frontier  during 
the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  ;  he  held  during 
bis  life  several  important  governmental  offices,  in 
whii  h  he  always  distinguished  himself  by  his  con- 
sistent conduct  and  honorable  bearing.  He  is 
bejit  known  by  his  dramatic  compositions,  which 
arc  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  As  early  as 
1807  he  produced  a  comedy  at  the  Philadelphia 
Theatre,  entitled  "Tears  and  Smiles,"  and  a 
toelodratna called  "The Indian  Prince!i5»,"  founded 
on  the  story  of  Pocahontas.  Both  of  these  plays 
were  successfully  repre»entcd.  The  "  Princess" 
was  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  remarkable  for  its 
smoothness  and  metotty.  The  characters  of  Rolfe 
and  Percy  in  this  piece,  arc  very  skillfully  drawn, 
and  their  antithetic  natures  are  brought  out  in 
•itrong  contrast.  The  following  extract  will  give 
an  idea  uf  the  style  of  the  play : 

Kitft.  Naw^my  ud  rriend,  ctnnm  e'en  titi*  amuAc  you  ? 
Still  l>cniling  with  the  wciijln  of  shoulderM  Cii|>id  ? 
fic  !  tliiiiw  «w«y  thai  liaiihir,  love,  my  (netid: 
I  -y  fif  lii«ll«4»  btinr^s 

I  a  gifl*  and  growing  lioy* 

T'  iiiitii^c  liiciiikcUci  wilhal.     Oil)  an  inrtinctant, 
A  tickle  ch-vnceling.  move  a  man  Itke  Percy? 

Pftfjf.  Cold  youth,  how  can  you  t peak  of  thai  you  feel  not, 
Yva  D«vcr  iuvcd. 


Holfe.  HuiDph  I  yes,  in  mine  own  way; 

M.ikry,  'iw.'us  nut  with  sigla&  ajid  folded  anus; 
For  mirth  I  som;lit  in  it,  not  misery. 
Sir,  I  have  itiitblcd  thruii};h  all  love's  gradations 
Mu*it  jollily,  and  seriously  the  whilst 
1  have  sworn  oaths  of  love  on  ray  knees,  yet  laugh'd  not ; 
Complaints  and  eludings  tieard,  but  heeded  not ; 
Kissed  tiie  cheek  clear  from  tear-dropi,  and  yet  wept  DOtj 
Listened  to  vows  of  truth  which  I  believed  nut; 
And  after  have  been  jilted  t — 

Percy.  Well  ! 

Kolft.  And  cared  not, 

Percy.  Call  you  this  loving  ? 

There  is  tnuch  charm  and  sprightliness  in  this 
dialogue,  which  is  not  unworthy  of  George  Col- 
man.  It  is  certain  that  Barker  was  a  talented 
dramatist,  who,  like  most  of  his  brethren,  was 
influenced  \>y  tl^e  prevailing  tastes  of  his  day. 
Besides  the  two  plays  above  mentioned,  he  is 
author  of  "Altila,"  a  tragedy;  ''The  Embargo, 
or.  What  News?"  "  Marmion,  or  the  Battle  of 
Flo«lden  Field,"  "The  Travellers,"  and  "The 
Artflorer's  Escape."  In  1823  he  produced  a 
tragedy  entitled  "  Supersiriion,"  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  New  England,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal characters  being  GofT  the  Regicide.  It  has 
frequently  been  a»  ted,  and  is  usually  considered 
Barker's  worthiest  play.  Before  closing  our  notice 
of  this  author,  we  must  allude  to  a  story  that  is 
told  of  his  dramatized  version  of  Scott's  *'  Mar- 
mion," a  story  that  is  replete  with  significance. 
This  play  was  first  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  and  had  an  astonishing  rf;n.  Those 
concerned,  chief  among  whom  was  William  Dun- 
lap,  apprehending  a  prejudice  to  exist  in  the  public 
mind  against  native  proihirtious,  announce*!  "  Mar- 
mion" as  a  great  Lontlon  success.  In  order  that 
the  actors  themselves  might  remain  deceived  a^  to 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  the  managers  hatl  the 
drama  parked  up  like  all  foreign  pieces  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  made  it  arrive  in 
the  midst  of  rehearsal,  when  it  was  gravely  opened 
and  shown  around  as  an  English  production.  By 
this  stratagem,  the  piece  obtained  an  Impartial 
trial ;  and  thousands  lavished  applause,  who,  if 
they  hatl  known  the  American  origin  of  the  play, 
would  have  been  unanimous  in  condemning  it. 
After  the  success  of  "  Marmion"  had  bernme 
assured,  its  rightful  author  was  announced  ;  frtmi 
this  moment  it  ceased  to  attract.  The  moral  of 
this  story  is  evident. 

An  American  rlr.im.itist  of  merit  and  rc[«iitation 
is  M.  M.  Noah,  author  of  "The  Fortress  of  Sor- 
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rento,"  "The  Grecian  Captive,"   "The  Grand 
Qnal,"  "Marion,"    "Oh,  Yes!"    "She  would 
bea  Soldier,"  "The  Siege  of  Yorktown,"  "Paul 
and  Alexis,"   "  Yesef  Caramatli,"  and  a  comedy 
entitled,    "Seven  Years   in   the  Life  of  a  Poli- 
tician."    All  of  these  plays  were  acted  with  great 
success.     A  drama  from  the  pen  of  Noah  always 
created  a  sensation  in  the  green-room.     A  clever 
writer  relates  of  the  first  night  of  the  performance 
of  "The   Grecian    Captive,"    that   each   of  the 
audience,  on  entering  the  theatre,  was  presented 
with  a  printed  copy  of  the  play.     This  was  a  sad 
annoyance  to  the  poor  actors,  very  few  of  whom 
knew  their  parts;  and,  when  the  curtain  arose, 
and  they  perceived  that  each  auditor  had  a  book 
before  him,  they  were  scarcely  able  to  articulate 
what  little  they  had  committed  to  memory.     The 
embarrassment  was  universal ;  but  v/hen  the  audi- 
ence wet   their  thumbs  and  all  turned  over  the 
pages  together,  the  effect  was   ludicrous   in   the 
extreme. 

In  fact,  Noah  was  one  of  the  literary  lions  of 
bis  day ;  according  to  a  cotemporary,  he  told  the 
best  story,  rounded  the  best  sentences,  and  wrote 
the  best  play  of  all  the  writers  of  the  period. 
While  holding  a  political  office,  he  wrote  several 
of  the  pieces  mentioned  above,  everyone  of  which 
met  with  eminent  success.  When  a  boy,  he  was 
a  regular  attendant  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
seldom  missing  a  night.  A  love  of  the  drama 
was  with  him  an  absorbing  passion.  According 
to  his  own  statement,  he  always  retired  to  bed, 
after  witnessing  a  play  gratified  and  improved. 
His  first  regular  attempt  at  dramatic  composition 
was  "The  Fortress  of  Sorrento,"  a  not  very  clev- 
erly constructed  melodrama.  During  the  year 
1812  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Young  to  write  a 
play  for  his  wife's  benefit,  and,  acceding  to  this 
petition,  he  produced  a  little  piece  called  "  Paul 
aod  Alexis,"  which  proved  to  be  a  genuine  suc- 
cess. "She  Would  be  a  Soldier"  was  written 
in  three  days  for  Mrs.  Hackett,  who  made  her 
itbut  in  this  play,  which  secured  her  an  excellent 
boose.  His  next  attempts  at  dramatic  writing 
were  ** Marion,"  and  "The  Grecian  Captive," 
both  of  which  greatly  added  to  the  author's  repu- 
tation. The  remainder  of  Noah's  productions 
were  always  seized  with  avidity  by  theatrical  man- 
agers. H is  last  work  was  ' *  The  Siege  of  Tri poll , " 
which  was  brought  out  for  his  own  benefit.  The 
singk  oigbt  of  this  representation  is  a  memorable 


one.    The  piece  was  elegantly  mounted,  the  house 
crowded    with   beauty   and   fashion ;    everything 
went  ofiT  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  but  a  short 
time  after  the  audience   had   retired,  the  Park 
Theatre  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  in   a 
few  hours  was  a  heap  of  riiins.     This  conflagration 
seemed  to  destroy  all  Noah's  energy,   for  since 
that  occasion  he  was  peaceably  employed  in  set- 
tling affairs  of  State.     We  may  add,  to  his  honor 
as  a  man,  that  he  always  showed  a  most  magnani- 
mous spirit,   never  allowing  his  own  misfortunes 
to  interfere  with  the  possible  happiness  of  others. 
As  a  dramatist,  he  was  strong  and  rapid  at  effects, 
overflowing  with  wit,  and  pleasing  in   his  style. 
Some  of  his  plays  might  be  advantageously  revived. 
From   about   the    year    181 5    the   number    of 
our  American  dramatists  increased   considerably. 
Among  the  accessions  was  Lucius  Junius  Booth, 
whose  tragedy  of  "  Ugolino"  was  first  played  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.   H.  Wallack.     This  play   possesses   much 
poetic  merit,  and  its  author  was  certainly  a  ripe 
scholar  and  a  man  of  good  taste  and  mental  acquire- 
ments.    David  Paul  Brown  was  the  writer  of  two 
tragedies,  namely,  "  Sertorious"  and  "The  Pro- 
phet of  St.  Paul's."     The  first  of  these  was  acted 
by  the  elder  Booth  in  his  palmy  days  with  great 
success.     Concerning  its  merits  we  need  only  say 
that  it  has  bravely  stood  the  test  of  severe  criticism. 
The  latter  of  the  two  plays  was  performed  several 
times,  but  never  with  the  same  degree  of  success 
as   its  companion  piece.     "The   Prophet    of  St. 
Paul's,"  like  the   dramatic    productions  of  Hill- 
house  and  Longfellow,  is  better  adapted  for  the 
reader  than  for  the  stage.     A  critic  of  the  period 
under  consideration  speaks  of  Mr.  Brown's  style 
as   being  smooth    and    harmonious.      Besides  a 
familiar  acquaintance   with   the  best  models,  he 
possessed  a  delicate  ear,  quickly  alive  to  discord. 
In  "Sertorious"  it  would  be  difficult   to   find  a 
single  jarring  line.     The  subjoined  extract   from 
"The    Prophet"    is    a    good  specimen   of  Mr. 
Brown's  manner : 

"  Thus  to  emei^e 
From  ihe  drrk,  struggling,  adverse  clauds  of  fate. 
Like  the  bright  sun  from  a  tempestuous  sky 
Or  the  dark  bosom  of  the  stormy  main, 
All  radiant  and  majestic  in  his  glory, — 
How  much  more  god-like  than  when  rosy  houis 
And  gentle  fanning  zephyrs  cling  around 
His  golden  chariot,  and  ^namored  shed 
Their  golden  incense  o'er  his  burnished  track !" 
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Two  rather  clever  playwrights  were  Mrs.  Carr, 
author  of  "The  Fair  American,"  "Benevolent 
Lawyers/*  etc.,  and  Charles  Breck,  author  of  two 
pieces,  "The  Trust"  and  "The  Chase."  Samuel 
Chapman  was  both  an  artor  and  a  dramatist,  and 
displayed  genuine  talents  in  each  capacity.  Some 
of  his  plays  were  very  successful  at  the  lime  of 
their  protitiction ;  from  among  these  we  select 
for  mention,  "Dr.  Foster,"  "  Gas[»aroni/'  "The 
Red  Rover,"  and  "The  Mail  Robbers."  Chap- 
man WIS  very  highly  thought  of,  both  as  a  man 
and  as  a  writer,  by  his  cotemporarjcs ;  yet  he  was 
strangely  unfortunitc  in  most  of  his  affairs — money 
afTairs  above  all.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
playing  Staunton,  in  the  "Heart  of  Midlothian," 
after  gallantly  defending  Madge  Wildfire  from  the 
Scotch  rabble,  he  was  himself  pursued  by  the 
sheriffs  officers;  he  escaped,  however,  in  his 
stage  clothes,  and  found  refuge  with  a  friend. 
Of  course  an  apology  was  proffered  to  the  audi- 
ence for  poor  Sam's  "sudden  indisposition." 
His  death  was  brought  about  by  a  fall  from  a 
horse. 

Charles  P,  Clinch  is  an  honored  name  in  our 
dramatic  annals.  This  gentleman  was  the  author 
of  four  pla)'S,  entitled  respectively,  "The  Spy." 
"The  Avenger's  Vow,"  "The  Expelled  ColL- 
gians."  and  "The  First  of  May  in  New  York." 
All  these  were  acted  with  distinguished  success, 
G.  W.  Curtis  wrote  a  play  called  "  Pocohontas, " 
founded  upon  the  well  known  American  tradition. 
During  its  performance  it  attracted  large  audiences. 
It  was  originally  brought  out  at  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  and  was  first  printed  in 
the  year  1830.  The  drama  placed  Mr.  Curl  is 
strongly  before  public  Notice,  and  thereafter  he 
gave  up  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
dramatic  comjiosition.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
other  plays,  the  best  known  of  which  are  *'  Tlie 
Launch  of  Columbia,"  "  The  Railroad,"  '*  The 
Pawnee  Chief."  Da  Ponle,  an  Amencanired 
Italian,  produced  two  tragedies:  "The  Italian 
Husband,"  and  "The  Roman  Wife."  Very  little 
is  known  of  this  gentleman's  personal  histor>'. 

Many  peofUc  now  living  may  remember  the 
name  of  Robert  W.  Ewmg,  who,  during  tlic  years 
iSa5  and  td36,  a*  quired  a  reputation  as  a  thea- 
trical critic;  he  wrote  under  the  signature  of 
**  Jacques**  and  became  known  as  a  severe  censor 
of  the  stage.  As  a  dramatic  author  he  showed 
considemble  proficiency,'  although  it  OMy  be  as- 
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sumed  that  the  quality  of  his  plays  was  not 
proportionate  to  the  quantity.  The  list  of  his 
writings  includes  "Le  Solitaire,"  "Sponge  Agnin," 
"The  Frontier  Maid,"  "La  Fayette,"  and  "  Bride 
of  Death." 

Wc  can  only  afford  a  passing  allusion  to  such 
names  as  Manly  B.  Fowler.  John  Henry,  David 
Humphreys,  Samuel  Low,  Robert  Merry,  Jolin 
Ingham,  and  Samuel  B.  Judah.  All  these  gentle- 
men had  original  plays  produced,  but  at  present 
there  is  little  left  to  be  remembered  of  them  s.ive 
their  names.  It  is  probable  that  the  theatre  owes 
more  than  we  can  perfectly  estimate  to  their  efforts 
and  experience;  unt'ortunately  our  dramatic  history 
throws  no  light  upon  their  careers,  and  while  in 
most  of  their  cases  a  single  play  is  ascribed  to 
each  of  them,  it  would  be  useless  to  rcprod 
merely  the  titles. 

Tlie  same  bare  mention  will  not  apply  to  I 
Harby.  This  gentlemen  wrote  three  tragedies, 
".\lberti,"  "The  Gordian  Knot,"  and  "Alex- 
ander Serverus."  His  death,  which  occurred  in 
1S28,  ended  a  short  hut  brilliant  career.  Like  all 
authors,  Mr.  Harby  had  his  difficulties  and  an* 
noyances;  but  the  most  provoking  and  at  the 
same  time  amusing  incident  in  his  dramauc 
experiences  occurred  when  he  presented  his 
beautiful  tragedy  of  "  Alberti"  to  the  manager 
of  the  Charleston  Theatre  in  1S18;  that  enlightened 
person,  after  atiempiing  a  {)crusalof  the  manuscript, 
rejKirted  upon  it  in  ttie  following  choice  language :^^a 
"  De  englese  was  not  very  coot,  dit  de  play  and^H 
de  incidents  were  outre  bad,  very,  and  he  must 
write  dcsomelhin'  to  catch  de  people;  Mr.  Harby 
vish  to  write  like  de  Shakspcare  man,  one  great 
big  genius,  eh  !  by  gar?" 

In  1S07  Harby  produced  the  "Gordian  Knot." 
When  he  first  presented  it  for  acceptanre  he 
wailed  a  month  before  calling  to  learn  the  mana* 
ger's  decision,  and  then  w^as  informed  that  the 
])lay  had  not  yet  been  read.  But  the  manager 
hastened  to  add  that  he  would  make  it  his  business 
to  read  it  the  following  week.  To  make  matters 
more  sure,  however,  Harby  requested  that  prince 
of  comedians.  Hatton,  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
inierrst  of  tlic  i>lay ;  Hatton,  in  compliance  with 
this  desire,  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  drama, 
alluded  to  its  sfjlendid  st.^ge  effects,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  drawing  crowded  houses.  A  short 
time  later  the  man.iger  concluded  to  accept  it. 
In  tSz9   the   celebrated   tragedy  "Alberti"  was 
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brought  out,  the  principal  character  having  been 
written  for  Mr.  Cooper.  It  was  highly  successful, 
and  is  in  fact  an  excellent  piece  of  classical 
composition.  The  original  object  in  the  writing 
of  the  play  was  a  vindication  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Lorenzo  De  Medici  from  the  calumnies  i 
oi  the  Italian  dramatist,  Alfieri,  in  his  tragedy 
called  "The  Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi."  To  express  I 


in  a  few  brief  words  an  opinion  of  Hafby,  we  may 
say  with  assurance  that  he  accomplished  much 
good  work,  and  that,  if  he  had  lived,  his  un- 
doubted talents  might  have  acquired  admirable 
development.  His  death  was  deeply  regretted  by 
all  who  knew  him  personally,  and  especially  by 
those  who  took  real  interest  in  the  progress  of 
dramatic  art. 


UP  AT  THE  BARRACKS.' 

By  Mrs.  Alice  V.  Collier. 


In  these  days,  while  w^e  are  all  requesting  our 
friends,  after  the  manner  of  the  American  tourists, 
to  "go  us  at  something  old,"  a  leaf  from  the 
history  of  the  late  war  may  recall  to  the  mind  of 
some  "old  soldier,"  with  more  or  less  vividness, 
scenes  with  which  he  was  daily  familiar,  but  which 
have  faded  from  memory  as  completely  as  if  they 
too  had  occurred  a  hundred  years  ago  In  the 
ancient  city  of  Frederick  (or  Fredericktown,  as 
it  was  called  in  revolutionary  times),  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  are  some  oblong  buildings  of  brick, 
not  unlike  a  brick  in  shape,  forming  three  sides 
of  a  square,  which  were  built  and  occupied  by 
soldiers  of  revolutionary  renown.  These  buildings 
are  upon  the  summit  of  what  is  known  as  "  Bentz- 1 
town  Hill,"  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  • 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  were  enclosed,  ■ 
together  with  several  acres  of  unoccupied  and 
neatly-sodded  ground,  with  a  high  white  board 
fence.  A  room  or  two  in  one  of  these  old  rookeries 
v»  generally  tenanted  by  a  seedy  individual, 
designated  in  the  vernacular  of  the  townspeople, 
as  "the  man  that  lives  up  at  the  Barracks,"  and 
the  residents  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
this  spot  of  ground  are  even  to  this  day  spoken 
of  by  those  slow-going  Southerners,  who  do  just 
"as  my  father  did,"  as  "  the  people  who  live  up 
at  the  Barracks,"  although  the  old  buildings  have 
been  torn  down  long  since,  and  the  State  Institute 
fiw  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  erected 
apon  the  site. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  back 
to  a  sultry  afternoon  in  August  of  the  year  1863. 
As  we  emerge  from  our  dwelling  into  the  narrow 


street,  lined  with  houses  of  red  brick,  the  hot 
sun  pours  his  rays  down  upon  the  sidewalk,  of  the 
same  uncompromising,  glaring  red,  and  the  very 
air  seems  to  be  quivering  with  the  heat  reflected 
from  the  houses  that  hem  us  in,  and  the  hot  bricks 
under  our  feet. ,  We  proceed  for  a  short  distance 
on  Market  street  until  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of 
Bentztown  Hill.  Passing  Jail  street  on  our 
right  and  the  classic  locality  of  Cow  street  on 
our  left,  we  soon  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  j  in 
other  words  we  are  "  up  at  the  barracks."  Before 
us  is  an  arched  gateway,  which  announces  in  large 
black  letters  upon  a  white  ground,  that  we  are  at 
the  entrance  to  the  United  States  Army  General 
Hospital ;  at  the  right  side  of  this  arched  entrance 
for  vehicles  is  a  smaller  roofed  one;  here  a  soldier 
sits  with  musket  on  knees,  apparently  absorbed  in 
a  yellow-covered  romance ;  but  as  we  draw  near 
we  see  that  he  has  succumbed  to  the  drowsy  god, 
and,  dreaming  doubtless  of  "  the  girl  I  left  behind 
me,"  the  entrancing  volume  is  slowly  slipping 
from  his  grasp.  We  awaken  him,  show  our  passes, 
"admit  Mrs.  A.,  and  Mrs.  B.,  and  servants," 
and  enter.  Within,  besides  the  revolutionary 
relics  of  brick  and  mortar,  are  innumerable  wooden 
barracks,  and  white  tents  dot  the  green  sward  at 
available  places  between  them.  In  those  olden 
times,  our  grandmamma  has  said,  "several  fair 
damsels  of  Fredericktown  became  enamored  of 
certain  dashing  Hessians,  and  receiving  proposals 
from  them  of  a  solemn  nature,  they,  nothing  loth, 
bestowed  upon  them  hand  and  fortune,  but  after  a 
few  short  weeks  of  happiness  the*  gay  Lotharios 
left  them,  never  to  return.   One  of  these  remained 


troe  to  thU  f\nt  love,  but  at  her  death  her  un- 
romantic  relatives  had  her  maiden  name  engraved 
upon  Iter  tombstone." 

Wtxxicn  sidewalks  lead  to  the  barracks,  and  wc 
proceed  to  our  destination,  Barrack  S.  Let  us 
sit  down  a  moment  at  the  parlor  door,  as  Mr. 
Van  Hijijgins,  the  head  nnrse,  calls  it.  The  wooden 
barnicks  arc  all  of  them  painted  white,  and  in 
front  of  each  is  a  small  plot  of  ground  enclosed 
with  a  picket  fence,  aho  painted  white,  and  many 
have  been  converted  info  miniature  flower-gardens; 
the  ronvalesrenls  have  amused  themselves  design- 
ing shields,  flagu,  mottoes,  and  so  forth ;  the 
forget  me-not  and  gady  Tio<!ding  larkspur  here 
prove  themselves  to  be  tnie  blue,  and  the  liitle 
rausk  plaut  lends  its  pcrt'umc  to  **  Union  Forever." 
Down  either  side  of  the  barrack  extends  the  long 
rows  of  rots  with  their  sick  and  wounded  ottu- 
pauts.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  Sister 
Mary  Alo^-sia,  bending  over  an  Ofwn  presrription 
book  on  the  table  before  her;  now  taking  from 
the  medicine  closet  the  required  articles,  she  care- 
fully pours  the  directed  quantity  into  wineglass  and 
tund>ler,  anil  the  nurses  standing  by  in  slippered 
feet  proceed  to  a«tmir)ister  it  in  iheir  res|x;ctive 
ward*.  Occasionally  a  refractory  patient  declares 
he  will  not  take  the  medicine  *'  because  it  tastes 
so  bad,"  and  Sister  .Moysia  has  to  be  called.  She 
glides  noiselessly  to  the  bedside,  the  wings  of  her 
white  coronet  waving,  a  look  of  symp.alhy  upon 
her  mild  countenance  ;  a  few  sootliing  words,  and 
the  nauseous  dose  is  swallowc*!,  followed  by  a 
very  wry  face  when  her  Iwck  is  turned. 

It  is  ineffably  sad  and  touching  at  this  hour, 
when  i)crfeit  stillness  reigns  throughout  the  bnr 
rack,  to  lowk  upon  these  suffering  forms  stretched 
tipon  their  beds  of  torture,  some  uneasily  sleeping, 
others  gnuping  with  their  liand*  the  iron  bedsteads, 
I  ■     cnduriijp.     H.irk !  a  sudden  scream  fol- 

/  pitiful  .sobbing  causes  several  to  start 
nervously  from  their  sleep.  The  cries  proceed 
from  the  occupant  of  a  cot  at  the  left,  near  the 
door.  Go  up  to  the  bed  and  look  at  the  card 
.•affixed  ;  on  it  ix  written,  •*  llrrman  Morrison.  Age 
i6.  Rtfle  ball  in  thigh.  lururablc."  Taking  the 
vacant  chair  at  his  side,  and  putting  the  damp 
black  hair  back  from  his  forehead,  you  take  the 
httle  hot  restless  hands  in  yours,  and  soon  he 
becomes  quiet,  .and  you  learn  the  iad  story  of  his 
life.  The  ynun(je»t  and  now  the  last  of  three 
brothers,    he   {lasscd  through  several   battles   un* 


harmed.     Recently   engaged    in    the  skirmish    at 
Monocacy  Junction,  he  received  a  rifle  ball  in   his 
hip,  and  was  brought  to  the   hospital.      How  h< 
turns   his  head   restlessly  from  side   to  side  an^ 
inquires  of  a  nurse  passing  with  a  glass  of  water,^ 
"Jim,    Where's    father?"      At    this   moment    ar 
elderly  man  with   a   worn  look   enters,  and  yot 
resign  your   place.     In  this  corner  lies   a  ynurl^ 
with  a  face  of  deathly  pallor;  *'shot  through  the 
lungs,"   the  nurse  lei  Is  you  in  a  whisper.      Her 
sitting  on   the  side  of  his  cot,  writing  n[x>n   lh( 
little  pine-table  before  him,  is  Joe  Grandon,  ar 
empty  sleeve  hangi:ig  at  his  left  side.     Next  hir 
is  Tommy  Graves,  a  fair-tikinned  boy  with  a  wealth 
of  bright  curling  hair'which  many  a  young  lady 
might  envy,    his  wounded    foot   resting  ujion  an 
empty  cracker-box;  he  is  just  now  intently  watct 
ing  a  game  of  checkers.  pLiycd  by  two  convales«J 
cents  in  calico  dressing-gowns,  on  which  astonish- j 
ing  red  roses  are  blooniing.     Poor  William  naker.j 
emaciated    to  a  skeleton,  lying  on  a  water   bed,; 
sees   an    old  comrade   slowly  walking  down    thoj 
barrack   on    crutches.      "  Hello,   Skinner,  up  are] 
you?   Good  for  you,  old  fellow."    Skinner  replies, 
"Just  wrote  lo  Laurence  King ;  any  word  to  send?" ! 
••  Oh  !  lell  him  I'm  doing  bully  t     Tell  him  I'm 
not  up  yet,  though." 

Three  or  four  cots  are  placed  along  the  centre 
of  the  barrack  containing  jwtients  dangerously  ill, 
a  screen  around  one  of  them  where  the  physicians 
are  trying,  the  second  time,  to  extract  a  bullet 
from  the  shoulder  of  a  chloroformed  New  Yorker, 
Next  him  is  Sam  Reynolds,  whose  limb  has  been 
amputated  this  morning.  Ah  1  here  comes  the 
most  popular  fellow  in  the  barrack,  Bernard 
McMulherran,  familiarly  known  as  "  Beniic  Mac," 
a  young  Irishman  with  a  colorless  complexion, 
features  rather  large  and  loosely  put  togrther, 
blark  hair  cut  very  short,  a  very  decided  brogue, 
and  a  cast  of  humor  in  his  black  eyes.  Much 
merriment  does  he  provoke  among  the  convules- 
ccnts,  and  brings  a  smile  ir.to  many  a  pale  face 
by  his  quips  and  capers.  Hokling  aloft  a  huge 
bone  fished  from  the  depths  of  the  pail  containing 
a  fluid  concocted  by  **the  boys  in  the  kitchen," 
popularly  supposed  to  he  beef  soup,  he  gravely 
suggests  that  it  be  sent  to  the  doctors  to  be  pre- 
served as  a  "spicimin;"  lifting  the  can  of  milk, 
he  exclaims,  *'  Here's  a  good  cow,  shurc,  bovs, 
that  niver  goes  dry  ;  if  she  tloes"  (with  a  comical 
wink  at  Pap  Serman,  looking  over  the  top  of  aj 
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newspaper,  who  always  professes  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  Bernie)  r  "  bedad,  I'll  sell  her."  Relat- 
ing an  incident  about  a  near  relative  of  his, 
Bernie  was  asked  how  near  a  relative  it  was  ? 
*•  How  near  a  relashun  is  it !  Begorra,  he  wuz 
go;n'  to  marry  a  sisther  of  mine  once,  me  boy, 
and  he  didn't  do  it."  A  kind-hearted  fellow  too, 
is  Bernie ;  if  we  "should  drop  into  a  farmhouse  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  hospital  some  afternoon,  our 
young  gentleman  may  be  seen  sitting  under  the 
shade  of  a  grape  arbor,  his  chair  tilted  back 
against  a  post,  a  tin-cup  of  bonnyclabber  in  his 
hand,  an  apple-pie  on  his  knees  and  near  him  a 
nutron  with  her  basket  of  weekly  mending,  to 
to  whom  Bernie  is  relating  his  startling  adventures 
by  field  and  flood.  The  little  flaxen-haired  baby 
"in  simple  dress  of  sprinkled  pink,"  opens  her 
blue  eyes  widely  at  Bernie's  extraordinary  gestures 
and  holds  her  little  tin  rattle  suspended  in  the 
air,  as  if  she  too  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  all 
engrossing  topic — the  war.  Bonnyclabber  and 
battles  satisfactorily  discussed,  Bernie  rises,  and 
shaking  hands  with  the  baby  and  pinching  the  ear 
of  her  gray  kitten  who  lies  stretched  full  length 
in  aslant  of  sunsl;ine  near  her,  he  goes  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  into  the  orchard,  where  a  row 
of  harvest -apple  trees  are  "pouting  thick"  with 
their  golden  globes.  Armed  with  a  broken  fence- 
rail,  Beniie  rushes  to  the  attack,  and  a  few  well- 
directed  blows,  brings  down  a  shower  of  the 
golden  and  mellow  fruit.  Producing  a  pillow 
case,  not,  we  regret  to  say,  of  an  immaculate 
whiteness,  bearing  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  stamp,  he  rapidly  fills  it.  Then  re- 
moving his  regulation  cap  from  his  brow,  he  dra.vs 
his  sleeve  across  his  forehead,  leans  against  the 
tree  and  pauses  for  a  moment  apparently  admiring 
the  iandscaj^e.  Then  shouldering  the  pillow-case 
he  clears  the  fence  with  a  spring,  and  wends  his 
wav  along  the  dusty  turnpike,  occasionally  burst- 
ing forth  with  a  strophe  of  his  favorite  song: 

"  Oh,  Saycesshun,  'aint  you  sorre, 
For  we  will  whip  you  dead !" 


There  is  a  general  lighting  up  of  faces  when 
Bernie  reenters  the  barrack,  and  passing  along  lays 
an  apple  in  each  egerly  outstretched  hand.  But 
rcvenons  a  nos  moutons.  Supper-time  approaches, 
and  the  first  intimation  we  have  of  the  fact  is  in 
the  person  of  a  stout  dame  dressed  in  black  who 
comes  perspiring  up  the  steps  carrying  a  large 
basket  on  her  arm.  She  is  soon  followed  by  two 
maidens  clad  in  airy  buff"  lawn  and  white  sun- 
bonnets,  accompanied  by  a  small  mulatto  boy  in  a 
very  large  and  very  white  apron,  who  snapping 
his  black  eyes  inquisitively,  and  turning  his  head 
quickly  from  side  to  side,  reminds  one  of  a  puppet 
pulled  by  an  invisible  string.  The  ladies  drop  in 
by  twos  and  threes  until  a  dozen  or  more  are  col- 
lected ;  one  of  the  nurses  is  despatched  to  the 
kitchen  for  the  hospital  allowance  for  the  barrack, 
and  while  another  brings  plates,  knives,  forks,  and 
mugs  from  the  room  and  places  them  on  the  long 
table  covered  with  green  oil-cloth,  the  ladies  pro- 
ceed to  open  their  baskets  and  pails,  and  fill  the 
plates  with  tempting  viands.  Snowy  mounds  of 
blancmange,  cups  of  custard,  light  rusk  and  the 
famous  "Maryland  biscuit,"  well  buttered,  to- 
matoes, red  and  crisp,  sliced  with  alternate  layers 
of  onions  (a  dish  always  greatly  relished  by  the 
soldiers),  and  crisp  green  pickles  to  "  sharpen  the 
appetite,"  are  generously  distributed,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  tl^iose  who  are  in  the  happy 
and  hungry  state  of  convalescence;  but  yonder  boy, 
wasted  to  a  shadow  with  chronic  diarrhoea,  looks 
wistfully  at  his  neighbor's  well-filled  plate,  and 
contrasts  it  with  his  own  scanty  allowance  of  dry 
toast  and  tea.  While  the  sick  men  are  eating,  the 
ladies  chat  i)leasantly  with  them,  and  make  kind 
inquiries  about  the  health  and  improvement  of 
each.  Supper  over,  plates  and  napkins  are  re- 
stored to  their  respective  baskets,  and  as  the  twi- 
light shadows  begin  to  lengthen  all  take  their 
departure.  As  we  also  passed  the  last  of  the 
shadowy  train.  Sister  Aloysia,  who  stands  by  the 
door  lighting  the  evening  lamps,  bids  us  a  soft 
"Goodnight!" 
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EFFIGIES  IN  BRASS  AND  STONE. 

By  Nellie  Hess  Morris. 

"The  exact  representation  or  image  of  a  person,"  is  an  old 
definition  of  the  word  effigy,  and  an  English  art  critic  of  deserved 
good  repute  (F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. )  tells  us  that  the  word  can- 
not  be    correctly    applied,    as    it 

sometimes  is,  to  portraits,  *•  for  it 

conveys  the  idea  cf  a  more  exact 

imitation."  One  not  thus  instruc- 
ted in  advani  e  who  should  saunter 

through  the  old  Cathedrals  of  Eng- 
land, and  upon  the  Continent,  and 

view  some  of  the  effigies  in  stone 

of  old-time  worthiesandunworthies, 

could  be  pardoned   for  imagining 

that    "a  caricature"    might    have 

been  one  of  the  significations  of 

the    term   eflSgy — one    who    knew 

better    than   so   to   misdefine   the 

term,  and  yet  not  blessed  with  an 
\  I  W-^^P^  I  €rl  *r>t'*i"*'"i^n  eye-glass  for  his  art- 
Sin     1//  '  i  '    M'      IRl   I    ^y*»  '^o'^'*^    ^  prone  to  conclude 

that  a  large  proportion  of  the  saints 

and  sinners  (especially  of  those  of 

the  male  persuasion)  deemed 
"       '       ^  H    worthy  by  our  forefathers  of  "exact 

representation"    must    have    been 

marvelously  devoid  of  good  looks, 

not  to  say   downright   ill-looking, 

to  have  made  such  yj<-j/>«//frf.   The 

reader  must  not  rashly  accept  the 

notions  of  cither  of  these  viewers, 

for  we  have  veritable  tradition  to 

sup|Xirt  the  assertion  that  St.  Cuth- 

bcn   was  a  comely  bishop  despite 

his  homely  effigy  which  graces  his 
too,    of  Exeter,  ]  her  "inaage"  attests  her  beauty  and  grace,  while 
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old  Durh.^m ;  Bishop  Marshall, 
Liras  by  no  means  the  long-faced,  narrow-faced, 
lliatf-stanred  being  his  "exact  representation"  in 
his  Cathedral  would  make  \x%  believe,  but  a 
••  merric,"  round-faced,  well-fed  prelate  of  the 
jollie»t  day*  of  the  Roman-English  Church,  when 
hearty -feeding  was  not  the  least-regarded  duty  of 
the  good  fathers  and  lay-brethren  ;  and  no  fair 
skimmer  over  English  hixtory  need  be  told  that 
the  Lion-hearted  Richard  was  in  good  looks,  no 
less  than  in  gallant  dcccU,  a  fit  mate  for  the 
bouitifulandcbamaing  Bcrengaria,  notwithstanding 


his  denies  him  the  merest  passabilily  of  ordinary 
homeliness.  The  fact  is,  Canova  and  Thorwald- 
sen  and  other  masters  of  monumental  sculi>ture, 
were  so  tardy  in  putting  in  an  appearance  that  the 
work  of  cutting  these  earlier  effigies  ha«l  to  be  cn» 
trusted  to  ruder  hands,  and  the  still  ruder  handn 
of  ultra-reformers  of  the  "Praise-God  Barcbones" 
tyi)e  have  more  than  aided  the  haiid  of  time  in 
r.ialcrially  altering  many  of  the  old  monumental 
M  tilptures  by  flattening  or  removing  many  a  no-v, 
fracturing  many  ao  arm  or  leg,  and  otherwise  far 
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otherwise  than  in  the  way  of  im- 
provcracni  modifying  the  "exact 
icpfcsentations"  of  ihe  "saints" 
"y*  oldden  lyroe."  Besides, 
Iwc  mast  bear  in  mind  that  the  art 
Ijtidgmcnt  of  our  ancestors  of  sae 
tng  syne  was  not  formed  by  the 
itisdy  of  the  masterpieces  of 
[Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  Thor- 
raldscn  and  other  masters  of  like 
linencc. 

The  best  effigies  of*  old  England, 
>^  works  of  art,  were  the 
lal  brasses  which  were 
rftiy  inlaid  iii  the  floors  of  all  the 
rathedrals  and  many  of  the  Parish 
'harcHes.  Unfortnnately,  this 
of  "  idolatrous  i?nagcs,"  as 
iremists  of  the  days  of  Puri- 
)ic  extravagance  called  all  the 
I  and  metallic  figures  of  "saints" 
le  earlier  days,  was  almost 
Btttrly  destroyed  during  the  brief 
period  wherein  those  extra vagants 
had  the  sway  in  England ;  the 
(tisition  of  the  brasses  placed  them 
n  eocirely  at  the  mercy  of  every 
DMLridtsal  Canatic  that  they  suffered 
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far  more  than  the  stone  images  which  were  more  generally 
destroyed  under  legal  enactments  by  officers  of  the  law. 
The  few  brasses  which  remain,  however,  amply  sustain  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph.    For  example,  the  inlaid  brass 

monument    of   the   beautiful  Eleanor  

Bohun,  wife  of  Thomas  of  VVoo<lstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  which  is  preser- 
ved, unharmed,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
cannot  but  be  admired  by  the  most 
exacting  as  a  superb  piece  of  fine  art, 
while  that  of  Margaret,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Cheyne,  in  a  small  Parish  Church 
a  short  walk  out  of  London,  though 
entirely  diflTcrent,  is  no  less  perfect, 
despite  the  rather  grolesque  angels 
who  hold  the  pillow  for  her  head. 

The  reader  must  not  understand  me  as  intending  to  imply 
that  the  stone  effigies,  even  of  men,  are  all  suggestive  of  carica- 
ture, for  many  of  them  are  worthy  of  the  most  masterly  masters 
of  later  periods;  indeed,  there  are  not  a  few  that  could  not  be 
excelled.     I  have  not  space  to  cite  these,  but  may  take  the 
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St.  Aucustink  or  CANmBVKv, 

effigy  of  Henry  II.,  not  even  one  of  the  best,  as 
an  iltustration  :  the  face  is  undoubtedly  a  fair 
likeness,  as  it  is  the  same  as  that  shown  upon  the 
coin  of  his  reign ;  the  ease  and  apjiarent  comfort 
of  hit  reposing  aiiilnde  arc  siriking,  while  the 
drapery  is  fauldesif.  I  have  hinted  that  the  effigies 
of  women  are  generally  pleasing  and  excellent — 
that  of  Ik-rengaria  the  Queen  of  Richard  I.,  I 
have  before  nniiced,  and  that  of  Eleanor,  Henry 
n.'s  Queen,  does  justice  to  the  queenly  grace  and 
beauty  and  even  haughty  dignity  which  history 
attributes  to  her. 

The  effij'ic^  in  brass  were  mostly  inlaid  in  stone, 
and,  a«  I  have  Mid,  generally  set  into  the  floors  of 
Cathedrals  and  Churches.  Those  in  stone  were 
cut  in  every  posiible  form  and  manner  and  set  in 
every  conceivable  place:  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber were  in  the  recumbent  posture,  each  upon  the 
top  of  the  tomb  beneath  which  lay  the  mortal  re- 
nuins  of  the  subject  of  the  sculptured  image,  as 


seen  in  the  picture  of  the  mag- 
nificent tomb  of  "the  good 
Queen  Bess;"  man  and  wife 
frequently,  as  was  meet,  lay  side 
by  side  beneath,  and  their  effi- 
gies side  by  side  on  top  of,  the 
tomb — as  in  the  case  of  Henry 
II.  and  Eleanor.  Some  of  the 
stone  effigies,  however,  stood  in 
the  porch  of  the  Cathedral  or 
Church,  as  that  of  St.  Cuthbcrt 
at  Durham,  or  as  a  sentinel  at 
the  outer  door,  as  that  of  St. 
Augustine  at  the  Chapter- House 
of  Rochester;  others,  like  that 
of  Bishop  Marshall,  in  Exeter, 
and  of  Bishop  Arthclstane,  in  Ely  Cathedral, 
stood  in  niches  in  the  walls,  usually  insi<le  bul 
sometimes  outside;  still  others,  like  those  of. 
Bishops  Wykeham,  Fox  and  Waynflete,  of  Win-] 
Chester,  in  that  Cathedral,  apparently  were  formedj 
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into  onuments,  and  placed,  as  Irade-marks,  upon 
the  purtion  of  the  great  edifice  each  had  built, 
aod  a  few  were  absolutely  cut  into  ornate  brackets, 
capitals,  etc.,  as  at  Lincohi 
Cathedral,  where  several 
of  llie  ancient  ccclesiasti- 
A  fi<'4'^'i  AJKCl  W  cal  dignitaries  are  thus 
n  \-'  ' .W^l^Ly^£\  M  utilized,  the  effigy  of  the 
great  Bishop  Grosteste 
being  one  of  those  used 
on  a  bracket. 

1  should  add  in  reference 
to    monumental     brasses, 
that  in  some  instances  the 
stones    into    which    they 
were  inlaid  were  built  into 
altar-tombs,  but  these  were 
few    in    comparison    with 
those  in    floors,    while   a 
very  few  were  built  into  or 
attached  to  walls.  Though 
the  numl>erof  these  memo- 
rials destroyed  in  England 
I  A    11   llll     IllMI  ^^  ^^""y  gr^'^^  there  are 
i  m\\  wk  \IB^|  more  preserved  there  than 
I    I     '^' »'l  tW^M  o"  the  Continent ;  in  Eng- 
f    I      i\  «l  ^m  ^^"*^^^«  ^'^^  destruction  was 
on  religious  grounds,  and 
the  "saints"    alone  were 
the  victims,   but   on   the 
Continent,    especially    in 
France,    the     destruction 
has  occurred    during   the 
'   '  ind  the  "saints"  alone  have 

were  a  small  proportion  in 
4  large  proportion  in  the  former,  as 

nent  stone  was   generally   preferred 

nents  to  "  saintly"  heroes  and  heroines. 
*  '  introduced  into  England 
me  of  the  oldest  specimens 
sv  knovn  to  have  been  the  work  of  Flemish 
vmts.  In  mcdixval  documents,  the  material 
tee!  (or  inonun»ent:il  brasses  is  called  ru/frn  plate, 
doiibties  m  r  i  of  Collogne   plate.     Tliis 

ktrm  r.{  mctr-.—    ._    doubtless  adopted  primarily 
view  to  economizing  space  in  the  area 

T  e  class  o(  effigies  I  have  not  spoken 

•*  which  were  wmply  of  the  bust,  often  only  of 
the  (ace;  I  raeao  those  «pon  coins,  medals,  royal 
ad  other  seaU,  etc.  These  I  cannot  treat  of 
Iwre,  js   they  would  require  a  special   paper  to 
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discuss  them  alone.  The  number  of  effigies  of 
this  class  may  be  imagined  better  than  stated  when 
we  recollect  that  almost  every  king  or  emperor 
had  coins  of  various  denominations  struck,  besides 
seals  and  often  medals,  with  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  "  exact  representation"  of  his  royal  features 
upon  each. 
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THE  NATIVE  RACES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 


By  Benson  J.  Lossjng,  LL.D. 


Within  a  few  years  the  native  inhabitants  of 
the  country  lying  between  the  great  Rocky  Moun- 
tain ranges  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  have  been 
brought  conspicuously  to  the  notice  of  civilized 
nations  by  their  continual  contact,  hostile  and 
otherwise,  with  our  expanding  population. 

Those  native  inhabitants,  now  so  few,  were  very 
numerous  as  occupants  of  an  almost  unbroken 
wilderness,  in  all  the  region  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  from  Alaska  on  the  north  to  the 
narrower  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  on  the 
south,  where  they  were  first  discovered  by  Euro- 
I)eans.  They  might  then  have  been  enumerated 
by  millions;  and  they  exhibited  almost  every 
phase  of  primitive  society,  from  the  naked  reptile* 
and  rool-ealcrs  of  the  interior  plains,  to  the 
polished  and  wcU-clad  Aztecs  of  Central  America, 
whose  civihzation  at  a  given  period  was  equal  if 
not  superior  to  that  of  Europeans  then.  These 
Aztecs  and  their  kindred  were  almost  decimated 
by  Spanish  advcnttjrers  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  who  trampled  out  whole  tribes  and  even 
nations.  Everywhere  along  the  western  coast 
of  our  continent,  aboriginal  savage  races,  up  to 
the  frozen  strait  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  apptar 
to  have  melted  away  like  frost  in  the  sunbeams, 
at  the  touch  of  Caucasian  civilization.  Long  ago 
they  might  have  sorrowfully  chanted : 

••  Wc.  the  rightful  lords  of  yore. 
Are  the  richiful  lords  no  more; 
Like  the  silver  mist,  wc  fail — 
Like  the  rr<l  leaves  in  the  gale — 
Fail,  like  hhadowt,  when  the  dawning 
Wavet  the  bnjjht  ^h^J  of  the  morning." 

Hitherto  the  ante-Columbian  history  of  these 
races  on  our  western  shores  has  been  wrapped  in 
almost  impenetrable  mystery.  In  the  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  tradition  of  the  tribes  j  in  the  records 
of  their  conquerors  and  destroyers,  and  in  the 
speculations  of  many  writcrjt,  is  involved  nearly 
all  the  substance  of  their  past  history.  The  facts 
arc  few;  and  to  the  faithful  and  skillful  labors  of 
modern  searchers  after  truth,  who  with  marvel- 
lous patience  and  heroic  industry  have  studied 
these  nations  in  the  tight  of  |)ersonal  observations, 
wc  arc  indebted   for  a  greater  portion   of  our 


absolute  knowledge  of  these  ancient  people — their] 
origin,  domestic  habits,  tribal  relations,  govern-] 
mcnt,  literature  and  religion. 

Whence  came  these  races  on  our  continent  ?  is 
an   unanswered   que^nion.     Hundreds  of  philoso- 
phers, great  and  small,  have  sought  in  vain   forj 
the  solution  of  the  problem.     Each  has  put  fortl 
his  theory  with  solemn  gravity,  and   maintained' 
it    with    the   pertinacity  of  a  martyr;    and   each 
supposition    glittered  in   the  sunshine  of  popular] 
favor,  until,  at  the  touch  of  fact,  it  exploded  likej 
a   bubble  on  the  surface  of  water  and  was   sooai 
almost  forgotten. 

By  the  syllogisms  of  analogy,  the  origin  of  these] 
nations  has  been  referred  to  the  Eastern   hemis 
phere,  some  speculators  bringing  them  from  one' 
place  and  some  from  another.     For  example,  one 
learned   writer   (Alexo  Vanegas)  proved   conclu- 
sively to  his  own  mind  that  America  was  peopled] 
by   Caiharginians,  for  both  those  ancient   north' 
Africans   and  our  Indian  tribes  worshipped    fire, 
practiced   picture-writing,   pierced   their   ears   for 
wearing   ornaments    in   them,  signalled  news   by 
blazes  on  the  great   hills,  dressed    in  their   best 
when   going  to  war,  poisoned  their  arrows,  and 
beat    drums    and    shouted    on    the    battle-field. 
Another  (Lord  Kingsborough)  proves  as  conclu- 
sively that  our  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the] 
Jews,    because    of   similarity   of   social    customs 
between  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  the  aborigines  of  j 
Mexico  and  of  our  more  southern  Pacific  States; 
while  credulous  Cotton  Mather  declared:   '*And| 
though   we  know  not  when  or  h<nv  the   Indiana 
first  became  inhabitants  of  this  mighty  continent 
yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  devil  (whom 
he  called  'the  old  usurping  landlord  of  America') 
decoyed  these  miserable  salvages  hither,  in  hopes 
that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would 
never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute 
empire  over  them."     Mather's  idea  that  the  red 
race   is  morally  devilish,  and   not  fairly   humoa 
except    in   shai)e,  seems   to  have  always  been  a 
prevailing    one    with    the   civilized    man    in   our 
country,  especially  of  the  type  of  the  belligercntj 
settler,    the   selfish   trader  and   the   unscrupulous 
contractor.     Might  not  mtxc  theorists  concerning., 
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the  origin  of  our  aborigines  learn  wisdom  from 
Mather,  who,  when  satisfied  that  the  dchision  of 
witchcraft  had  made  a  fool  of  him,  declared  that 
the  subject  st^s  •*  too  dark  and  deep  for  ordinary 
comprehension,"  and  referred  its  solution  *•  to  the 
day  of  judgment  ?' ' 

Wlulc  Mrriters  deny  that  the  aborigines  of  Ame- 
rica are  of  one  race  originally,  they  arc  compcried 
to  admit  that  there  is  found  a  greater  uniformity 
aoKiDg  these  duaky  nations  than  exists  in  Eu- 
and  all  agree  in  allowing  them  a  remote 
iiquiiy. 

Some  acute  ethnologists  believe  that  our  Indians 

have  a  mixed   origin,  a   portion  of  them    being 

ital  aborigines,  or  first  people,  and  indigenous, 

auoiher   pen  ion    are  emigrant    races  from 

Mongolian  and  Malay.     An  earnest  invest i- 

or  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  portion  of 

Asiatic  emigrants  (Malays)  came  in  the  course 

Of  orntuTies,  by  way  of  the  islands  of  the  South 

hK3fic,    which  they  settled,  and  where  their  de- 

soeodAOts  are  known  as    Polynesians,  for  he  has 

d  that  certain  tribes  in  California  have  skins 

and  dark,  like  those  of  Polynesia.     He  also 

v«red  ihat  other  analogies  existed — both  have 

open  countenance,  one  wife,  and  no  toma- 

favk."     The  Indians  of  Oregon  and  other  tribes 

Vonjering  oo  the  Esquimaux  of  the  Polar  regions, 

*^  ires  and  other  characteristics  in  common 

\t<ingolians.     The  conclusion  is  that  the 

i  from  Southeastern  Asia  by  way  of 

:_  .  _  .  -^  .  lands,  and  landed  on  our  continent 

kkiw  San  Franciwo  (for  none  of  that  type  are 

fmd  north  of  that  latitude) ;  and  that  the  Mon- 

foloss  came   hither  from   Northeastern  Asia  by 

wiy  of  Behrfng's  Straits.     The  question  naturally 

If  our  Indians  were  originally  Asiatics, 

of  coarse  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  ox, 

did  thfv  not  lame  the  bison  and  cultivate  the 

?"    Homboldt  says,  in  substance,  that  "what 

call  savage  nations  are  the  degenerated  frag- 

■cQts  of  ancient   civilizations."     May   not  this 

»kw  answer  the  above  question  ? 

Tlic  most  persevering,  painstaking,  industrious 

id  well-JD formed  of  those  who  have  undertaken 

llaorooeh  inrestigation  of  this  subject  is  Hubert 

1  rt,    of    San    Francisco,    California, 

•  rtavo  %-olumes,  having  an  aggregate 

DfalnuKt  font  thousand   pages,  has  presented  the 

nnlts  of  many  years  of  hard  study  and  skillful 

Ubur  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  treasures 


of  this  mine  of  ethnological  science.'  The  first 
volume  of  the  work  contains  an  account  of  the 
Wild  Tribes,  the  second  tells  us  of  the  Civilized 
Nations,  the  third  treats  of  their  Myths  and  Lan- 
guages; the  fourth,  of  their  Aiitiquities,  and  the 
fifth,  of  their  Primitive  History.  The  ethnologist, 
the  antiquary,  the  philologist,  and  the  student  of 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  will  find  spread 
out  before  him  in  these  volumes  a  vast  field  over 
which  speculative  thought  may  wander  with  plea- 
sure and  profit.  It  is  an  hitherto  almost  unex- 
plored field,  and  presents  wonders  the  existence 
of  which  was  .ilmost  unsuspected  before  they  were 
discovered  and  revealed  by  this  earnest  investi- 
gator. That  his  opinions  and  theories  are  always 
correct  and  tenable  may  not  be  affirmed ;  but  the 
facts  upon  which  they  are  founded  are  so  clearly 
set  forth  that  each  reader  may  easily  form  his  own 
opinions  and  theories. 

The  IVild  and  Civilized  tribes  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  not  so  sharply  distinguished  by  the  dif- 
ference which  the  words  savage  and  civilized  bear 


'  The  N.-itive  Races  of  (he  Pacific  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica. By  H  uhcrt  Howe  Bancroft.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.  1874.  In  the  preparation  of  these 
volumes  the  author  condensed  the  substance  of  the  produc- 
tions of  twelve  luindred  authors,  and  the  list  of  these,  with 
those  of  others  which  he  con'suUed,  published  in  his  first  vol- 
ume, and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  form  a  most  useful 
bibliography  of  the  subject.  In  bis  condensation  he  has  stated 
fully  and  dearly  the  substance  of  the  matter  in  these  books, 
and  in  foot-notes  has  given  liberal  quotations  from  them,  at 
the  same  time  giving  full  credit  to  the  authors. 

As  no  library  in  the  world  contained  the  necessary  books 
and  manuscripts  on  the  subject  of  the  native  tribes  on  the 
western  shores  of  our  continent,  Mr.  Bancroft  began  the 
collection  of  one,  in  1 859.  After  securing  everything  within 
his  reach  in  this  country,  he  visited  Europe  twice,  where  he 
spent  about  two  years  in  making  researches  in  England  and 
in  the  principal  cities  on  the  Continent,  and  cxh.iustcd  every 
available  resource.  After  that  he  awaited  opix)rtuniiies  to 
pick  up  works  not  already  in  his  f>ossession.  A  rare  oppor- 
tunity soon  occurred  in  the  sale  of  the  Royal  Librar)'  of 
Mexico  that  belonged  to  the  unfortun.ate  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian, and  which  had  been  collected  during  forty  years  by 
Dim  Josd  Maria  Andrade,  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft purchased  the  collection,  and  thereby  added  about  three 
thousand  volumes  to  his  library.  Finally,  in  1869,  having 
gathered  about  sixteen  thousand  volumes,  pamphlets  and 
manuscripts,  besides  maps,  and  file*  of  Pacific  Coast  news- 
papers, he  determined  to  Iwgin  his  task.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Henry  L.  Oak  he  indexed  the  whole  maUer  in  his 
possession,  so  as  to  make  reference  to  it  exsy  and  effective, 
and  in  1874  the  result  of  his  studies  and  labors  appeared  in 
the  volumes  here  mentioned. 
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to  the  minds  of  enlightened  men.  It  merely 
answers  the  conditions  implied  in  the  definition 
of  civilization  given  by  Guizot,  as  an  ••  improved 
condition  of  man  resulting  from  the  establishment 
of  social  order  in  place  of  the  individual  indepen* 
dcnce  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  savage  or  barbarous 
life."  Under  a  strict  construction  of  this  defini- 
tion, none  of  the  native  tribes  o(  this  continent 
woulti  rank  above  barbarians.  The  r^v////  tribes 
are  represente<l  by  the  savages  of  Central  Califor- 
nia, enjoying  individual  freedom,  and  trusting  to 
the  spontaneous  gifts  of  nature  for  their  daily  sup- 
port, while  the  Quichiis  of  Guatemala,  who  have 
civil  government  and  practice  some  of  the  arts, 
might  represent  the  civilized  nations. 

The  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Pacific  Stales  (who 
constitute  the  large  majority)  are  divided  into  the 
Hyperboreans,  Columbians,  Californians  and  New 
Mexicans.  The  Hyi>erboreaiis  are  those  who  in- 
habit the  country  north  of  the  fifty-fifth  parallel, 
and  which  includes  a  greater  portion  of  .Alaska. 
The  Columbians  occupy  the  region  between  the 
fifty  fifth  and  forty-second  parallels,  which  is 
dr;tined  by  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries, 
and  embracing  our  State  of  Oregon  and  our  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  the  British  possession  of 
New  Colutnbia.  The  Californians  and  New  Mex- 
icans arc  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Stale  of 
California  and  the  Tcrritciry  of  New  Mexico,  in- 
cludmg  the  nations  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
Northern  Mexico.  South  of  these  arc  the  wild 
tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central  .\merica,  all  of 
whom  bear  intimate  relations  to  the  others. 

Of  the  ante-Columbian  history  of  these  dusky 
nations  very  little  is  known  excepting  what  their 
traditions  reveal,  and  these  are  utterly  unreliable. 
When  a  Quiche,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  his 
people,  says,  '*  We  came  from  a  country  in  the 
fiur  east,  and  travelled  over  great  tracts  of  land 
and  water,  where  wc  worship|)e<l  the  sun  and 
adored  the  morning  star,"  the  ardent  speculative 
philosopher  would  spring  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  came  from  beyond  the  .Atlantic  Ocean,  or 
possibly  from  Canada,  across  the  great  lakes, 
when  they  really  meant  that  they  came  from 
some  prairie  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  or  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  had  traversed  a  few  plains 
and  crossed  a  few  rivers.  The  speculations  of 
theoriats  liave  built  strange  structures  upon  such 
traditions,  and  enthusiasts  among  the  Spaniards 
who  first   came  among   these  native  tribes  have 


declared  that  they  had  positive  evidence  that  St. 
Thomas  preached  the  gos|)el  among  them  !    Oihen^^H 
have  discovered  analogies  in  forms  of  worship  an(^™ 
in  the  mythologies  of  the  Indians  in  Mexico  and 
Central    America    which    seemed    to    prove    th 
Buddhism  had  spread  over  Anierica,  from  Asia 
but  the  wise  Humboldt,  who  discovered  and  n 
corded  these  analogies,  remarks:   "  One  is  tempt 
to  regard  these  coincidences  as  purely  accidenta 
One  is  not  justified  in  supposing  that  there  mu 
have  been  communication  between  all  semi  bai 
barous  nations  who  worship  the  sun,  or  offer  u 
human  beings  in  sacrifice." 

We  are  not  compelled  to  rely  absolutely  u 
traditions  for  a  knowledge  of  the  ante-Columbia 
history   of  these  races,    particularly,  of  those    i> 
Mexico  and  Central   America,  for  some  of  them 
such  as  the  Aztecs,  possessed  a  literature  ami  prai 
ticed  symbol-writing  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyi: 
tian  hieroglyphics.     With  this  writing  they  kc|: 
thelniational  records  and  perpetuated  aknowled 
of  passing  events  and  astronomicrd  calculations, 
Their  records,  in  vast  quantities,  were  destroye 
by  the  bigoted  priests  who  followed  the  Spanis 
conquerors,  because  they  were  pagan  productions! 

So  perished  knowledge  of  highest   value  con 
cerning  the  culture  and    previous  history  of  ih 
natives  of  that  region,  and  in  its  stead  we  have  th 
wildest  stories  invented  by  the  Spanish  invailers,' 
lay   and  clerical,  which  have  passed  for  history. 
That  there  was  literary  and  scientific  culture  thercj 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  progress  in  the  fin 
and  useful  arts,   is  attested  by  monuments  which 
remain.      From    the    fragments    of   their    pictu 
writing  and  translations  fr.->m  them;   from   ihci 
monuments  of  art,  and  from  their  historic  tfMli 
tions,  Mr.  Bancroft  h:«  msidc  an  exceedingly  I 
teresting  volume  (the  fifth)  on  the  Primitive  Hi 
lory  of  the  native   tril^es  of  Mexico  and  Cent 
America,  extending  from  the  sixth  century  to  th 
Spanish  conquest  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  persons,  language,  social  habits,  customs,' 
religion,  ceremonies,  weapons,  and  domestic  uteo 
sils,    were   similar  among   all    the   tritics   of  tbi 
Hyperboreans,  when  the  Europeans  finjt  saw  thern,' 
from    the    Frozen    Ocean  on    whose   borders    th 
Esquimaux  dwell  to  the  sonihern  verge  of  ALisk 
and  beyond  ;  and  the  Columbians  had  many  irai 
in  common  with  the  Hvfierboreans.     In  person, 
the  men  and  women  of  the  more  northern  tri 
were  of  medium  height,  well  formed,  stout  am 
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healthfiil.  Their  complexions  were  as  light  a&  that 
of  a  <l«p  bruncue  j  th«ir  hair  was  black,  coarse* 
aixj  straight ;  aiid  their  faces  were  egg-shaped 
and  bfoad.  Those  nearer  the  Columbians  were 
btiiei  and  darker.  They  were  all  generally  filthy 
io  ihcir  habits  and  ttnmoral  in  their  social  rela- 
tions. Chaiiiiy  and  truth  were  almost  unknown 
Tirtucs.  The  northern  Indian  man  was  master 
of  his  household.  He  married  without  ceremony, 
and  divorced  his  wife  at  pleasure.  "  A  man  of 
forty  buys  or  fights  for  a  spouse  of  twelve,  and 
vben  tired  of  her,  whips  her  and  sends  her 
•way." 

The  food  of  these  northern  Indians  consisted 
chiefly  of  fish  and  deer,  and  they  generally  de- 
ts>',cd  salt.  Their  clothing  was  made  of  the  skins 
of  beasts;  their  weapons  and  utensils  were  con- 
slnicted  of  bones  and  stones ;  they  never  buried 
their  dead  but  left  the  bodies  wherever  they  fell 
or  f  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts 

of  ji-  It  the  same  time,  while  they  manifested 

mch  indifference  for  the  fiotfy,  many  showed  great 
rr^pect  for  the  memory  of  the  departed,  spending 
1  ..ng  lime  in  mourning  for  the  dead,  culling  ofT 
liicir  hair,  and  never  making  use  of  the  proi^erty 
of  ihc  deceased.  Their  religious  ceremonies  con- 
listed  chiefly  in  singing  songs,  and  in  making 
ipeechei  to  imaginary  beings,  thanking  them  for 
tlicir  assistance  in  curing  diseases. 

Io  some  ijarts  of  the  Hyperborean  region,  they 
Wncd  the  dead  with  cruel  ceremonies,  in  whicli 
the  women,  as  usual,  were  chief  sufferers.  The 
•iic  was  compelled  to  ascend  the  funeral  pile, 
Ikrow  herself  upon  her  husband's  body,  and  re- 
Baia  there  until  almost  suGTocated,  when  she  was 
pennittcd  to  retire,  but  had  to  remain  near  the 
body  Io  keep  it  in  a  proper  position  ami  to  tend 
the  fire.  If  through  pain  or  exhaustion  she  fell, 
she  was  held  up  and  pressed  forward  to  duty  by 
others,  and  her  cries  were  drowned  by  wild  songs 
itivi  '.he  btMiing  of  drums.  Generally  the  hair 
*i>  Lili  burned  from  the  head  of  the  wife;  and 
>iw  wa»  com}>elled  to  wear  a  sometimes  heavy 
Mck  filied  with  the  ashes  of  her  spouse,  for  two 
Tcais.  Frequently  they  end  this  servitude  by 
eomiattting  suicide.  Some  among  the  northern 
Rocky  Mountains  burned  with  the  deceased  all 
of  his  e&cts  of  every  kind  and  those  of  his  nearest 
rebiives,  and  a  family  was  often  thereby  reduced 
to  great  destitution  and  sometimes  to  actual 
lUrvaiion  by  this  custom. 
The  Colambiao   group  were  less  savage  than 


their  northern  neighbors,  and  more  picturesque  in 
their  persons  and  costumes.  The  Haidahs  espe- 
cially, who  inhabited  the  shores  and  islands  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales  archipelagic  to  Vancouver's 
Island,  were  tall,  comely,  well  formed  and  of 
light  complexion,  some  of  their  girls  having  skins 
as  fair  as  that  of  an  English  woman.  Their  hair 
was  black  and  coarse ;  their  faces  were  broad,  and 
their  ci\eek-bones  were  high.  The  men  did  not 
wear  garments  excepting  in  very  severe  weather, 
when  ihey  wore  skins,  and  blankets  which  they 
wove  from  dog's  hair  and  stained  with  various 
colors.  At  other  times  they  covered  their  skins 
with  a  thick  coat  of  paint,  and  were  considered 
in  full  dress  when  this  covering  was  polished. 
When  preparing  for  a  feast,  they  added  figures  of 
birds  and  beasts,  and  a  coat  of  grease  with  the 
down  of  water-birds  sprinkled  over  the  body.  A 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers  would  have  made  for  thera 
a  splendid  uniform. 

The  Haidahs  were  skillful  in  the  construction  of 
canoes,  weapons  and  implements,  and  they  sculp- 
tured stone  ingeniously.  Their  wealth,  which 
consisted  of  implements,  wives  and  slaves,  gave 
them  rank  and  power.  Polygamy  was  everywhere 
practiced  among  them,  and  the  husband  had  abso- 
lute control  of  his  wives.  Vice  was  rife  among 
them,  and  the  whisky  of  the  white  man  has  made 
them  more  vicious  and  degraded.  Like  their 
neighbors,  the  Haidahs  burned  their  dead,  and 
were  not  unlike  them  in  many  of  flieir  domestic 
habits.  Their  dwellings  were  lodges  made  of 
poles  covered  with  skins  or  the  bark  of  trees; 
their  food  consisted  chiefly  of  fish  and  sea  animals, 
and  the  clothing  of  the  women  was  made  of  the 
fibre  of  wil<l  hemp,  prepared  for  use  by  being 
beaten  on  the  rocks.  Their  government  was  ex- 
ceedingly sim])lc  and  generally  absolute  in  a  chief; 
slavery  was  universal,  and  ail  captives  in  war  were 
made  slaves. 

The  Nootkas  occupy  Vancouver's  Island  and 
the  adjacent  continent  near  the  shores,  south  of 
the  Haidahs,  and  these  with  the  Shushwaps  are 
principally  within  British  Columbia.  The  Sound 
Indians,  the  Salish  and  Sahaptins,  Chi  nooks,  the 
more  soiuhern  members  of  the  Columbian  group, 
inhabit  Washington  Territory  and  a  part  of 
Oregon.  The  Sound  Indians  and  the  Chinooks 
are  on  the  seashore,  and  are  superior  in  develop- 
ment, 4)hysically  and  mentally,  to  liie  other  tribes 
of  the  group  within  our  domain  dwelling  in  the 
interior  east  of  them.     In  their  general  character- 


islics  they  do  not  any  of  them  differ  much  from 
the  Haidahs>  They  are  generally  of  greater 
stature ;    but    their  government,  religion,    habits. 

Indwellings,  food  and  domestic  arrangements  were 
and  are  nearly  the  same.  Women  and  slaves  per- 
form all  manual  labor,  while  the  "  lords  of  the 
soil"  remain  idle,  or  engage  occasionally  inhuming 
and  war.  They  differ  in  their  languages,  but  there 
are  many  words  and  phrases  common  to  all  these 
tribes.  The  Chinooks,  the  most  southerly  of  this 
group,  have  more  of  the  Mongolian  type  of  per- 

[son,  and  are  more  dusky  than  the  others.  Their 
faces  arc  broad  and  round ;  their  noses  are  flat 
and  fat,  with  large  nostrils;  their  tTiouths  are 
wide  and  thick-lipped ;  their  eyes  black,  dull  and 
expressionless,  and  their  hair  black,  coarse  and 
straight. 

The  California  group  proper  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  State  of  California  and  Southern  California 
in  Mexico,  and  arc  divided  from  the  Shoshones, 
an  extensive  tribe  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in 
Southeastern  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Utah. 
There    is   a  greater    diversity   of  tribal   names 

Famong  the  California  Indians  than  elsewhere  in 
America  ;  and  among  them  are  found  the  most 
degraded  of  the  aborigines  of  our  continent. 
Some  of  those  in  Central  California  do  not  yet 
wear  clothing,  build  houses,  cultivate  the  soil, 
navigate  the  rivers  nor  hunt  much.  They  are 
without  morals  anti  religion  ;  and  wlicn  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  found  them  there  was  no 
special  evil  to  combat  or  good  to  cultivate,  they 
were  »o  near  the  brute  crration.  These  are  the 
"  t>igg<^r  Indians,"  who  live  on  roots  and  some- 
times burrow  in  the  ground,  that  our  early  over- 
land emigrants  to  California  met  on  the  way. 

The  Northern  Californians  are  much  sujjcrior  to 
the  Central  and  Southern  Californians,  and  are 
not  unlike  the  more  southern  of  the  Columbian 
group.  Among  them  are  the  Klamaths  and 
Modocs,  with  whom  our  goverinnent  has  had  some 
trouble.  Those  who  inhabited  the  Yo^emitc  Valley 
were  made  U|>  of  a  mixture  of  tribes,  and  were 
outlaws  plundering  the  surrounding  tribes,  and 
taking    their   »|K)iU   to    that    almost    inaccessible 

^letreat.     These  [ilundcrcti  the  first  white  settlers 
California,  who,  in  1850,  banded  and  drove  the 

tudcrs  out  of  the  Valley  into  the  mountains. 
As  we  approach   the  Iwundaries   of  Southern 
CaJifoniia,  we   touch    u|xin    the    outskirts  qf  the 
region  of  Aztec  cirilixation  and  an  improvement 


in  the  character  of  the  aborigines  is  apparent. 
The  early  voyagers  say  that  the  young  people  of 
the  adjacent  islands  were  as  white  as  the  Spaniards 
and  had  light  hair  and  ruddy  cheeks;  the  women 
having  beautiful  forms  and  brilliant  eyes,  and 
were  modest  in  their  demeanor.  In  their  habits, 
mode  of  living,  and  other  social  features,  the 
southern  Californians  were  superior  to  their  more 
northern  kindred. 

The  New  Mexican  Indians  are  inhabitants  chiefly 
of  northern  Mexico,  and  have  been  made  familiar 
to  us  by  the  depredations  of  some  of  their  tribes, 
particularly  the  Apaches,  Comanchcs  and  Navad- 
joes.  These  Indians  present  many  aspects  in 
common  with  their  northern  neighbors  and  display 
a  tinge  of  the  Aztec  civilization.  The  wild  tribes 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  differ  very  little 
in  their  general  characteristics  from  those  already 
mentioned. 

In  this  mere  glimpse  of  the  Native  Races  of  our 
Pac  ific  Coast,  where  the  Europeans  found  them,  is 
suggested  a  most  attractive  field  for  study  and  re- 
search. It  gives  only  a  hint  of  the  riches  g.ithered 
in  Mr.  Bancroft's  five  volumes.  Two  of  them  are 
devoted  to  an  exhaustive  dis<:ussion  of  the  Civil- 
iied  Nations  and  their  Antiquities,  whose  dwelling- 
places  were  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The 
pages  of  the  volume  that  describes  the  civilized 
nations  glow  with  themes  and  incidents  as  fasci- 
nating as  those  of  the  wildest  romance ;  while  the 
one  that  treats  of  the  antiquities  of  these  nations 
embodies  the  substance  of  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  until 
now. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  of  vital  interest,  es- 
pecially to  Americans,  for,  over  our  country, 
westward  of  the  great  Appalachian  range  of  hilb, 
are  scattered  evidences  of  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  civilization — the  works  of  a  prehistoric 
|)eople  who  are  known  by  the  general  title  of  The 
Mound -builders.  It  seems  strange  at  the  first 
thought  that  the  history  of  such  a  fjcople  or  peo- 
ples should  have  l>een  irrecoverably  lost ;  and  yet 
stranger  still  is  the  fact  that  the  very  si/rs  of  ihc 
large  towns  of  Pomj)eii  and  Hcrculaneum  in  Italy 
— suburban  cities  almost  of  the  once  Mistress  of 
the  World,  grand  and  beautiful,  with  high  civiliza- 
tion, shotild  have  been  utterly  forgotten  for  c«i- 
turies  after  their  inhumation  beneath  the  a&lies 
and  lava  thrown  out  from  the  horrid  throat  of 
Vesuvius. 
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THE  FAIR  PATRIOT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


By  David  Murdoch. 


CHAPTER  XVII.       THE   ANTEDILUVIAN  DEBATE   CON- 
TINUED. 

The  stranger  calling  himself  Captain  Whit- 
tesley  was  attracting  notice,  and  yet  no  one  knew 
why,  since  he  had  shown  his  papers  to  be  regular 
and  his  bearing  was  dignified.  Elder  Swart,  how- 
ever, had  as  yet  no  suspicion.  Too  simple-minded, 
be  believed  all  men  to  be  as  they  seemed,  yet  he 
could  not  help  being  surprised  at  the  effect  of 
Whittesley's  eye  on  some  of  the  Dominies,  and 
while  on  the  way  from  the  church  to  the  court- 
boose  hall  he  said : 

"So  you  know  something  about  our  Dominies? 
I  supposed  you  to  be  ignorant  of  all  our  religion, 
and  of  all  our  private  concerns  on  the  west  side  of 
the  North  River.  Have  you  been  in  Ulster 
before  ?" 

Just  at  this  moment  Jan  Freer  stepped  up  to  the 
a^in,  standing  in  the  path  before  him,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  sj)eaking  to  him  ;  but  the 
effect  of  Whittesley's  eye  on  the  spirit  of  the 
iwigh  Dutchman  was  like  that  of  a  man  on  an 
inhabitant  of  the  forest;  he  all  but  fell,  and 
allowed  the  captain  to  pass ;  while  recovering  him- 
Klf,  he  stared  after  Whittesley  with  mouth  open 
and  twisted  legs,  that  showed  the  uncerfainly  of 
their  owner's  intentions.  He  w.is  wakened  oyt 
of  his  confusion  by  a  full  chorus  of  laughter  that 
coat  from  the  loungers  standing  on  the  tavern- 
stoop  opposite,  whither,  through  the  force  of 
kbit,  he  turned  to  go. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Jan,  that  you 
ppe  so  after  the  Yankee  stranger  ?  You  seem  as 
if  a  witch  had  scalded  you." 

"The  devil  it  is,  or  else  the  spy  is  come  back 
again."  And  he  went  on  to  tell  the  same  story 
of  getting  the  •'  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence,"  and 
of  its  being  the  dearest  money  he  ever  earned. 
He  only  wished  he  could  hear  him  say  that  and 
count  it  out  to  him  as  before,  and  he  could  tell 
more  than  any  of  them  knew. 

Thus  the  suspicion  grew,  and  while  no  man 

.  vould  have  dared  to  put  his  thoughts  into  words, 

there  were  few  who  did  not  feel  strangely  as  this 

man  passed  by  them  even  on  the  other  side.     By 

diis  time  it  was  known  that  he  had  broken  up  the 


Classis  in  some  way,  and  all  felt  curious  to  know 
if  he  was  about  to  do  the  same  to  the  Congress. 
Still  Elder  Swart,  who  had  taken  Captain  Whit- 
tesley under  his  care,  had  no  suspicion  in  his 
mind. 

Congress  was  met,  and  had  already  proceeded  to 
business.  They  were  a  set  of  grave  and  able  men, 
composed  of  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  our  State, 
and  of  whom  any  State  might  well  be  proud. 
Philip  Van  Cortlandt  sat  as  President,  while 
around  a  plain  deal  table,  covered  with  books  and 
papers,  sat  the  Roosevelts,  the  Dunscombes,  and 
the  Morris's  of  New  York  City ;  Cantine  and 
Rhea  of  Ulster,  with  a  host  of  men,  such  as  Adgate 
and  L' Hemmed ieu,  Brasher  and  Van  Zandt,  and 
Wisner  of  Orange. 

The  point  before  the  Congress  was  one  that  had 
been  discussed  warmly  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
would  have  passed  but  for  one  of  those  artful 
manoeuvres  which  public  bodies  see  played  before 
them,  without  the  possibility  of  hindrance.  The 
freedom  of  all  the  slaves  of  the  State  was  seriously 
demanded,  and  even  earnestly  prayed  for  by 
many.  All  the  members  from  the  city  were  in 
favor  of  it,  though  it  cannot  be  said  of  them  that 
their  voices  were  raised  through  an  extra  share  of 
humanity,  but  because,  having  none  or  few  of 
their  own,  it  would  be  no  great  loss  to  them; 
while  the  members  in  the  country,  being  sadly 
pressed  for  military  duty,  required  their  blacks  to 
remain  and  work  for  them  at  home.  That  kind- 
hearted  man  from  Suffolk,  L'Hommedieu,  pro- 
duced his  motion,  which  had  lain  on  the  table  for 
weeks,  and  would  have  been  acted  on  before,  had 
not  that  cautious  man  from  Ulster,  Adam  De 
Witt,  seen  that  let  but  one  member  be  wanting, 
no  quorum  would  be  left,  so  he  slipped  out  of 
doors,  and  the  motion  fell  to  the  ground  for  that 
day. 

The  other  side  were  in  full  force,  though  not 
over  strong,  and  their  orator  was  in  the  depth  of 
his  argument,  as  the  two  men  we  have  spoken  of 
entered.  It  seemed  to  Elder  Swart  as  if  two  or 
more  of  the  leaders  gave  a  sudden  start  as  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  companion's  countenance. 
The  orator  on  his  legs  evidently  felt  something 


like  a  cold  chill  running  down  his  spine,  for  he 
faltered  in  the  raidst  of  his  sentence;  and  after 
rending  a  resolution  against  the  "  expediency  of 
any  measure  which  would  hberate  the  slaves  at  the 
present  lime,"  sat  down  confused. 

At  the  clo&e  of  this  act,  one  member  rose  in 
great  tVrvor,  arguing  the  humanity  and  the  justice 
of  .1  measure  which  would  "i»et  all  free,  since  all 
were  alike  entitled  to  liberty  j  and  what  tnore  fit 
aad  pro|>er  time  than  the  present  day,  when  strug- 
gling for  it  ourselves?" 

The  answer  to  this  was  prompt,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  other  side  as  complete. 

While  these  cross-firings  were  going  on,  Elder 
Swart  observed  that  his  new-made  acquaintance 
wai  exchanging  signs  and  motions  with  persons 
present,  such  as  he  had  seen  among  members  of 
the  Masonic  order,  which  excited  his  attention  so 
much  that  he  resolved  to  watch  more  closely ;  for 
though  he  was  but  a  blunt-looking  man,  the  times 
had  dcvclo|>ed  his  jjerceptive  powers  so  fully, 
showing  that  somnolence  w^  no  part  of  his  real 
character,  however  it  might  appear.  At  the  very 
moment  his  conscience  was  awakened,  Governor 
Clinton  entered  the  hall,  walking  right  into  the 
centre,  exchanging  a  few  courtesies  as  he  passed 
the  clifTercnt  chairs.  Silting  down  immediately 
op|>osiic  our  two  acquaintances,  he  lifted  his  eyes 
in  a  state  of  abstraction,  as  if  intending  to  listen, 
not  to  see  ;  but  the  instant  he  fastened  his  sight  on 
the  man  called  Whittcsley,  it  seemed  as  if  a  snake 
had  fascinated  him.  Nor  did  the  other  shrink 
from  the  scrutiny.  It  was  plain  that  the  Governor 
had  the  least  power  of  eye  :  for,  as  if  by  impulse, 
he  5too[)cd  forward  to  the  ear  of  Swart's  acquaint- 
ance, whispering :  ••  Let  m  leave  the  hall  for  a 
moment." 

**No  need  of  that,"  said  the  man  addressed, 
who  sat  in  the  mo5t  imy)crturbable  coolness,  while 
the  Governor  shook  with  a  visible  tremor,  like 
what  an  animal  shows  when  something  alarms  it, 
though  it  may  not  move. 

'•  How  br  are  they  from  us?"  was  the  anxious 
inquiry  of  the  Governor. 

••  At  the  Hlbfjw  l>elow,"  was  all  that  the  other 
said ;  and  It  seemed  as  if  his  lips  did  not  move 
as  he  spoke. 

'*  Who  are  on  hoard,  and  for  what  do  they 
come?"  said  the  State  officer,  quickly,  "and  what 
is  the  errand  that  brings  them?" 

"What   he  wrote   to  you  concerning,  brings 
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himself,  for  he  would  trust  no  one  else ;  and  the 

love  of  adventure  induced  to  steal  on  board, 

as  she  threatened  in  her  letter  to  your  lady. 

"My     God,"     said    the   distressed    Govern 
"  what  shall  I  do  ?   I  could  shoot  him,  after  despi 
ing   his  bride;    but    what   shall  I   do   with    t 
romantic  fool  I     How  shall  I  dispose  of  her?" 

"  She   is  already   disposed  of,"    was  the  co 
answer. 

"God   be   praised,"    broke    in   the    Governor 
again.      "I  can  turn  Aim  off,  but  s/i^  would  wile 
the   partridge   from   the  hawk ;  and   were  she 
come  here,  as  she  threatened  last  summer,  it  woul 
ruin  me  with  my  enemies ;  and  yet  I  would  sooner 
die  than  see  a  hair  of  her  head   hurt.     Where 
she  gone?     You  say  she  is  disposed  of." 

"Stolen,  and  taken  to  the  mountains,"  was  tl 
answer  that  came  from  the  strange  man  ;   for 
one,    looking   at    him,    could  see  that    he  spoki 
unless  they  narrowly  watched  his  mouth. 

"  Stolen,  and  taken  to  the  mountains  1    Stole 
and  taken  to  the  mountains  !      Gracious  heavens; 
what  do  you  mean?    How  do  you  know?     Whe 
have  you  been  wandering?" 

"  Silence,  your  Excellency.    You  are  observed 
Carry  that  to  the  President,  and  sit  down  in  yo 
own  pi. ice." 

The  Governor  did  as  he  was  told,  when  vei 
soon  the  President  arose  and  said  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  we  have  oih 
duties  before  us  than  that  which  now  takes  up  yo 
attention.  This  missive  informs  me  that  the  shi 
Vulture,  under  the  command  of  General  Vaughan 
may  be  expected  to  put  a  body  of  troops  on  shoi 
somewhere  at  the  n»outh  of  the  Kondout  for  ih 
purpose  of  destroying  the  stores  in  tliis  place,  an 
dispersing  this  convention  of  the  free  State  of  Ne 
York.     What  is  your  pleasure  in  the  premises?" 

The  commotion  which  arose  after  thisannoun 
ment  soon  gave  place  to  a  vigorous  debate  coi 
cerning  the  duty  of  the  Congress   remaining  i 
session  till  driven  from  the  hall  at  the  i>oiut  oi 
the  bayonet. 

"  Remain  ;    surely   let  us  remain  in  the    placi 
where  our  fcllow-citizcns  have  put  us.     It  is  fi 
us,  as  the  heads  of  the  ]>eoplc,  to  stand  firm  an 
show  ourselves  to  be  men  of  nerve.     Our  hi 
may  be  the  shower  that  will  water  the  root  of  th 
tree  of  liberty,  and  the  pears  it  will  bear  in  tb 
future  years  of  the  country's  history  will  be  richi 
in  flavor  and  more  nourishing  than  the  tree  oi 
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EngUmi,  with  even  Lord  Chatham  in  the  topmost 
branch." 

Thii  was  said  by  Colonel  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt, 
who  was  furious  in  his  courage,  and  seemed  to 
have  in  his  mind  more  than  he  chose  to  utter. 
The  next  who  succeeded  him  was  less  restrained, 
pointing  evidently  at  the  Governor,  casting  glances 
all  the  time  at  that  side  of  the  house  where  Elder 
Swart  and  Captain  Whittesley  were  sitting. 

•'  Fight !  Yes.  let  us  hghi,"  said  Judge  Cantine, 
who  ha/1  his  own  reason  for  l>cing  envious  of  the 
position  which  Clinton,  the  son  of  an  Irishman, 
ocaipicd  over  him,  a  native  Dutchman  ;  "there 
ts  sometimes  good  reasons  for  making  a  man's 
cottiin  a  General  and  another  a  Governor.  There 
ts  moch  in  a  name.  Putting  such  power  into  the 
haads  of  tnen  near  of  kin  with  the  enemies  of  our 
country  J  more  by  reason  that  cases  of  Madeira 
can  find  their  way  before  kindly  offers  of  services 
wc  sent.  Fight !  yes,  rather  lose  our  lives  here 
than  oor  heads  on  the  scaffold." 

The  Governor,  who  heard  all  this  and  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  insinuation,  was  waiting 
to  meet  these  secret  thrusts  by  something  that 
might  tell  more  forcibly  than  words;  but  the 
rfc^^idcnt,  who  perceived  the  storm  that  was  brew- 
,:.,  reminded  the  members  that  they  had  turned 
a6»de  from  the  question  before  them  into  undigni- 
Svd  personalities. 

"  Wc  have  other  work  upon  our  hands  this 
day,"  said  he,  with  great  dignity,  'Mhan  to  fail 
briow  ourselves,  by  throwing  out  dark  insinuations, 
vhich  roust  tend  to  divide  us,  when  we  ought  to 
•how  an  undivided  front  to  the  enemy.  You 
Ben  of  classical  lore  can  tell  who  it  was  among 
the  ancients,  who  finding  a  spy  in  his  camp  sent 
hia  htck  to  his  master,  after  showing  him  all  his 
tfren^h,  so  that  a  good  re[)ort  might  be  rendered. 
How  do  you  mean  to  meet  the  enemy,  should  he 
be  rash  enough  to  land  his  forces  on  the  river 
honk?" 

The  business  of  the  Congress  was  becoming  so 
confused  toward  the  close  of  the  President's  short 
'  his  advice  all  but  fell  unheeded  upon 
og  to  private  words.  It  was  more  of  a 
nK>b  debate  than  iliai  of  sober  statesmen.  Those 
fcnons  against  whom  the  insinuations  were  aimed 
were  hotly  engaged  with  their  assailants;  and 
■aHJOg  ibem  Governor  Clinton  was  the  hottest. 
H«  Milesian  blood  was  up,  and  would  have  boiled 
OTcr,  had  not  Judge  Cantine  met  him  as  a  roan 


shaped  out  of  Holland  clay  may  be  supposed  to 
receive  the  knuckles  of  an  Irishman  in  a  fur)'. 
How  far  the  fray  might  have  been  carried,  history 
does  not  tell,  but  for  the  booming  of  a  cannon 
from  the  river  side  which  informetl  the  debaters 
that  a  common  enemy  was  at  hand,  which  de- 
manded both  property  and  person.  Here  a  calm 
and  dignified  member  stood  up,  to  whom  all  gave 
heed  the  moment  he  opened  his  lips  : 

**  President  and  Gentlemen :  We  are  on  the 
eve  of  another  struggle;  and  though  it  may  sound 
strangely  in  your  ears,  I  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of 
blood  being  shed,  and  of  fire  being  kindled.  You 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  read  to  you  what  has 
been  sent  hither  by  a  trusty  and  careful  friend  in 
New  York,  written  to  me  in  cipher,  with  which 
you  must  be  satisfied  through  my  interpretation  : 

"To  THE  Hon.  Morrfs: — The  messenger  who 
gives  this  iiito  your  hand  will  explain  it  fully. 
Vaughan  goes  in  charge  of  an  expedition  lo 
Albany,  to  fight  as  he  loves  to  fight.  Sir  Henry 
goes  to  bribe  his  cousin  ;  Vaughan  swears  he  will 
burn  the  spot  of  blood  out,  if  there  be  any  cousin 
in  this  colony  of  rebels." 

With  this  the  hitherto  silent  member  sat  down, 
while  a  second  cannon  boomed  through  the  air, 
which  by  this  time  was  becoming  so  filled  with 
voices  out  of  doors  that  little  could  have  l>een 
heard  within,  however  inclined  any  one  might  be 
I  for  speech- making.  Besides,  the  constant  going 
in  and  coming  out  prevented  the  desire  which  the 
eager  men  had  of  rising  up  against  the  treason 
they  imagined  they  saw  in  all  from  whom  they 
differed,  .^nother  report,  and  they  separated  in 
hot  haste,  for  now  they  knew  that  the  danger  was 
imminent.  Since  Vaughan  arwl  his  soldiers  were 
near  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  suspecting  members 
had  their  eyes  on  Whittesley,  Orders  had  been 
privately  issued  to  watch  all  the  roads  out  of  Sopus, 
and  stop  every  one  that  might  be  seen  escaping 
from  observation,  and  bring  him  before  the  com- 
manding officer,  Colonel  Hausbrouck,  who,  being 
a  true  Dutchman,  wxs  loyal  to  that  interest.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  personal  commotion,  some  say 
of  the  fright,  which  the  approach  of  Vaughan 
occasioned  in  the  Congress,  Whittesley  found  his 
way  out ;  nor  was  it  observed,  till  Elder  Swart 
,  started  up,  asking  where  the  Yankee  captain  had 
gone. 

On  the  road  to  Plattekill,  riding  at  full  speed,  a 


single  horseman  was  seen  towards  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  but  the  folks  of  Sopus  had  business  of 
their  own  on  hand  ;  and  the  strange  captain  was 
not  thought  of  more  that  day,  though  Jan  Freer 
njaintained  till  he  died,  that  it  was  the  same  man 
who  had  hired  him  in  the  night,  and  gave  him 
fifteen  shilhngs  and  sixpence  for  a  sail. 

CHAPTER  XVIII,      tjOVe.  STRONGER  THAN  DEATH. 

His  Majesty's  ship,  the  Vulture,  well  named, 
was  making  slow  progress  up  the  Hudson  River 
on  a  special  expedition  on  behalf  of  the  northern 
army.  General  Vaughan  held  a  carfe  blanche^  on 
vfhic'h  he  might  inscribe  what  he  saw  fit,  provided 
that  the  general  cause  were  advanced. 

As  this  voyage  was  regarded  in  New  York  in 
the  light  of  a  pleasure  trip  for  sport,  more  than  as 
an  expedition  of  a  warlike  character,  there  were 
numbers  who  sued  for  permission  to  join  it,  so 
that  they  might  witness  with  their  own  eyes  those 
romantic  scenes  spoken  of  and  sung  since  the  days 
of  Raleigh.  In  this  way  the  enthusiastic  and 
loyal  sought  the  opportunity  of  a  pleasure  sail  on 
board  of  this  powerful  sliip. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  cither  sought  or  demanded  .1 
small  cabin  for  himself  and  family.  He  held  also 
A  (aru  blanche  of  another  character.  He  deemed 
that  he  himself  was  the  sole  keeper  of  his  MajeNty's 
private  seal ;  but  Vaughan  would  play  second  to 
no  one.  The  king  had  many  friends  who  dwelt 
far  inland.  Messages  must  be  Iwrne  thither  for 
their  encouragement.  Gifts  from  ilic  crown  were 
to  be  scattered  liberally.  Every  man  must  have 
have  his  price  paid  to  him.  Before  that  could  be 
counted  out  the  man  must  be  known.  "Geurge 
Clinton,  Governor  of  this  new  State,  was  well 
known  to  be  related  to  Sir  Henry,  and  the  rebel 
might  be  bought,  could  he  be  seen  by  himself. 
All  efTtirts  had  hitherto  failed,  though  friendly 
word  and  deed  had  passed  between  them,  such 
as  gentlemen  of  self-respect,  alwa^'s  show  even  in 
times  of  war.  Frequently,  in  a  jocular  vein,  the 
knight  liad  threatened  to  pay  the  Governor  a  flying 
visit,  just  to  see  wlicther  his  goofi  blond  h;ul  all 
oozciloutor  not ;  while  the  latter,  with  equal  good 
humor,  replied  that  Sir  Henry  would  find  that  he 
had  plenty  of  •'  blood  left  to  show  all  hix  Majesty's 
servants  that  he  was  still  a  man,  though  he  had 
become  a  rebel." 

TTiese  friendly  luntering)  were  accompanied, 
at   times,  by  substantial   presents  and  tokens  of 


good-will,  in  the  shape  of  Cheshire  cheeses.  Bur- 
gundy and  Port,  landed  from  New  York  by  some 
skiff  that  ran  in  under  cover  of  Fort  VV^hington, 
where  General  Clinton,  the  rebel,  kept  his  Ma- 
jesty's forces  at  bay.  These  unloadings  of  good 
cheer  were  suffered  to  pass  unmolested,  the  carrier 
being  none  the  wiser.  Mrs.  Clinton  of  the 
country,  sending  one  time  to  her  ladyship  of  the 
city  a  firkin  of  her  own  butter  from  the  cow,  with 
a  pot  of  apple  butter  from  the  orchard,  wrote,  "it 
would  help  Miss  Margaret's  dry  bread  to  slip 
down  easier." 

Sir  Henry  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
|>erhaps  his  cousin  George  might  be  won  over  to 
the  right  side — could  he  but  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  him  iruog.,  who  could  tell  what  the  result 
might  be?  There  had  lately  arrived  a  full  pardon 
for  all  past  offences,  and  full  pow^er  was  held  by 
himself  to  advance  the  colonists  who  might  \yt 
worth  advancing,  to  any  station.  This  George 
Clinton  was  one  of  those  very  men,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  worthy  knight  was  so  proud  of  him 
that  be  declared  boldly,  had  he  been  anything 
else  than  what  he  was,  a  true  rebel,  he  wuuld 
have  despised  him  as  unworthy  the  name  he  bore, 
and  no  cousin  of  his. 

These  explanations  are  needed  to  account  for 
the  jtresence  of  those  whom  we  find  on  board  of 
the  Vulture  sloop-of-war.  In  the  cabin  were  sealed 
a  deeply  interested  company,  whose  countenances 
denoted  an  agony  of  mind  and  a  tenderness  of 
feeling  w]ii(  h  were  in  singular  contrast  to  the 
objects  presented  on  board  of  a  war-vessel. 

The  main  person  in  this  group  was  a  man  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  of  deeply-lined  countenance, 
showing  determination  and  firmness  of  purpose, 
though  at  this  lime  his  lips  betrayed  the  yielding 
of  the  soldier  to  the  nature  of  the  man.  'V\\e 
quiverings  of  those  lips  were  the  only  signs  seen 
of  what  was  moving  the  strings  of  his  heart. 
Something  more  than  great  public  events  was  the 
cause  of  that  restlessness,  and  the  fiery  g'ances 
which  shot  forth  from  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows 
showed  that  a  crisis  of  some  kind  was  near  at 
hand.  Pacing  the  cabin  floor  with  uneven  siejis, 
when  his  b.ick  was  turned  he  could  be  seen  brush- 
ing away  the  tear,  lest  his  weakness  should  be 
betrayed  to  his  friends;  though  even  with  his  face 
averted,  his  frame  told  the  careful  observer  that 
deep  passion  was  working  within. 

A  lady,  somewhat  younger  than  he,  but  past 
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the  Aover  of  beauty,  sat  in  a  richly  ornamented 
chijf,  in  a  still  more  dejected  state  of  mind  than 
r  lord.  Her  hair,  brushed  back  and  raised 
a  frame  of  wire  beneath,  according  to  the 
lOD  of  the  times,  showed  a  brow  of  more  mas- 
linc  fonn  than  one  loves  to  look  at  in  a  woman 
veiling  at  home.  Not  a  wrinkle  showed  her 
cr  grief's,  if  she  ever  had  any,  and  ail  lines 
of  care  were  alike  absent  from  her  whole  face, 
e  had  seen  only  the  sunshine  of  life  ;  at  least  no 
lid  had  rested  long  enough  to  leave  iis  shadow. 
dres  of  fawii*colored  velvet  hung  loosely  \x\)OV\ 
body,  clai^i^d  at  the  neck  by  a  brilliant  dia- 
Bondt  With  some  smaller  gems  of  the  same  water 
in  Her  hair.  The  robe  was  no  stinted  pattern,  as 
tike  amplitude  of  its  folds  showed,  even  when  she 
ttt ;  btit  when  she  arose,  the  long  train,  which  she 
managed  so  gracefully,  indicated  that  she  had 
moved  in  a  wider  saloon  than  the  narrow  cabin 
to  which  she  was  now  confined.  Not  so  careful 
to  lesxraiu  her  tears  as  her  partner  in  grief,  she 
vasstiU  far  from  showing  a  vulgar  sorrow.  Rising 
to  HOC  of  her  ecstasies,  she  took  hold  of  the  gen- 
tkoao's  arm,  and  in  the  most  beseeching  and 
looching  manner  embraced  him  before  she  said  : 

"Henry  1  ray  dear  Clinton,  let  the  young  men 
Ian  leave  to  go  in  search  of  our  beloved  child ! 
Let  them  go  but  for  one  day.  Alas,  it  may  be 
Ipo  late  ^ready.  Oh,  my  dear  daughter  I  where 
fOQ  at  this  moment?  in  the  hands  of  that 
monster!  I  entreat  you  as  a  wife,  a  mother, 
own  wife,  to  yield  and  sufler  them — one  of 
if  not  both — to  make  the  effort.  You  will 
h  yourself  forever  afterwards,  unless  you 
\pft  joar  consent  now," 

Sir  Henry  allowed  his  lady  to  vent  her  grief 
aod  bcr  desire  in  words  before  he  attempted  to 
i^eak ;  then  turning  around  and  looking  calmly 
kn  decidedly  into  her  face,  he  said  : 

**  Georgiana^  you  roust  not  ask  what  it  is  impos- 

able  to  grant.     We  are  but  a  few  miles  from  that 

bcl'i  Dcst»  and  Vaughan  has  resolved  to  burn 

oat,  and  how  can  he  spare  two  of  his  chief 

11   so   much  depends  on  suddenness 

ide  ?     Do  not  urge  it  at  this  critical 

IMXDcxii.     Duty  IS  above  all  other  considerations. " 

••  off,  my  child  !    my  child  I,  and  must  I  sacri- 

ioe  ibee  at  the  shrine  of  duty?     Oh,  surely  the 

God  who  gave  thee  to  us  would  look  down  with 

lestcsicf  upon  a  neglect  that  would  save   life  and 

Rstore  thee.     Would  that  I  could  as  easily  fall 


able 


before  ray  sovereign  at  this  moment — as  easily  as 
I  can  before  my  God,  and  my  husband,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  parental  feeling  of  the  good  king 
would  yield  at  once,  and  save  even  a  whole  city 
willingly,  though  they  be  rebels,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  that  dear  girl,  that  he  put  his  hand  upon 
and  said,  '  bless  thee,  child,  for  as  thou  art  beau- 
tiful now,  what  wilt  thou  be  in  womanhood?' 
Could  he  but  see  her,  and  hear  me  I  Oh,  Clin- 
ton, yield,  yield  as  you  love  me,  and  would  save 
yourself  from  bitter  days  !'* 

•*  Duty,  duty,"  was  the  only  answer  the  agitated 
father  gave,  as  he  kindly  led  the  fainting  lady  to 
her  seat,  and  turned  away  toward  the  cabin  door, 
which  opened  at  that  moment,  when  tliere  en- 
tered two  young  men  dressed  in  the  different  uni- 
forms of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged.  They  were  of  about  the 
same  age,  and  of  the  true  English  build,  firm, 
stout,  and  yet  lithe  of  limb.  Though  evidently 
proud  of  their  station,  and  ready  to  do  battle 
in  behalf  of  their  king,  they  were  for  the  mo- 
ment under  the  same  spell  that  held  Sir  Henry 
and  his  lady;  one  bore  the  family  contour  of  face, 
and  was  recognized  at  once  as  a  son ;  wliile  the 
other,  of  darker  hue,  and  more  athletic  form  than 
his  companion,  unmistakably  belonged  to  some 
branch  of  the  Clintons,  of  which  there  are  many. 
The  one  ran  to  his  mother,  who  folded  him  in  her 
arms,  and  sobbing  out,  said  t  **  Spare  me,  O  God, 
one  child,  since  the  other  has  gone.  Thy  ways 
are  mysterious.  The  one  that  was  truly  the  fawn 
for  gentleness  and  grace  has  fallen  into  the  jaws  of 
the  wolf  J  and  the  other,  exposed  to  every  danger, 
is  here.  How  long,  thou  knowest,  O  God  1  O  my 
God!" 

The  son  was  silent  on  her  bosom,  but  his  eye- 
lids swam  in  moisture  as  he  was  whispering  some 
words  in  the  ear  of  the  broken-hearted  mother, 
who  seemed  to  give  litle  heed  for  some  minutes, 
till  by-and-by  she  caught  his  meaning,  and  became 
as  still  as  a  child  asleep,  evidently  deeply  absorbed 
in  what  he  was  communicating.  He  rose  up  kiss- 
ing her  cheek,  which  she  returned  with  such  tran- 
sport that  it  appeared  more  like  a  farewell  embrace 
than  a  simple  adieu.  There  were  intelligent 
glances  passing  between  mother  and  son,  which  a 
watchful  observer  would  have  understood  to  mean 
a  mutual  imderstanding  as  they  parted. 

In  the  meantime,  the  companion  of  young  Clin- 
ton,   who   had  just   entered,  was   entreating   his 
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uncle  to  take  the  responsibility  of  allowing  him  to 
leave  immediately  on  the  search  after  the  captive 
lady,  whcjm  we  may  guess  to  be  none  other  than 
Miss  Margaret  Clinton,  the  present  ward  of  our 
young  Dutch  maiden,  Elsie  Schuyler  of  Hoogen- 
huiscQ.  The  knight  was  invulnerable  to  all  en- 
treaty, and  even  angry  at  the  urgency  of  tlie 
youth  ;  ll>ough  no  doubt  his  anger  was  assumed  to 
Mve  himself  from  an  open  outburst  of  feeling, 

"  Urge  me  no  more,  Bertram,  as  you  luve  me 
and  would  serve  your  king.  It  would  ill  become 
even  me,  though  I  had  the  power,  to  release  you 
from  the  duty  just  now  Ix-lore  you,  since  it  is  mine 
to  encourage  merit  and  bravery,  rather  than  to 
screen  a  coward." 

••  Uncle  I  Sir  Henry,  what  do  you  mean  I"  said 
the  fiery  youth,  at  the  sound  of  the  word  cowanl, 
almost  forgetting  the  distance  between  himself 
and  the  party  addressed. 

"  I  mean,"  said  the  knight,  "that  my  nephew's 
name  must  never  be  associated  with  that  of  cow- 
ard, even  by  the  breath  of  susjiic  iou,  to  which  it 
would  be  certainly  liable  if  he  should  be  allowed 
to  have  his  own  way." 

"God  ktiows,  and  Sir  Henry  knows,  that  the 
dangers  I  would  encounter  arc  tenfold  more  than 
those  I  would  avoid,  and  most  willingly  woul<l  we 
encounter  both  were  time  not  so  pre';ious ;  another 
day,  and  my  d — "  He  was  going  to  say,  my  dear 
Margaret,  but  checked  himself,  saying,  "cousin 
will  l)c  on  the  road  to  the  valley  of  Ske-nuda-wa, 
on  the  Susquehanna,  where  that  villain  Kiskataam 
said  his  wigwam  was  still  standing.  Could  I  get 
within  pistoU&hol  of  him,  that  scrijent  eye  of  his 
would  not  fascinate  another  bird  from  its  twig, 
and  that  smooth,  wily  tongue  would  not  tell 
another  Indian  lie  in  the  shape  of  a  tale." 

Silence  prevailed  in  that  small  circle  for  some 
minutes,  and  when  it  was  broken  it  was  by  the 
chief  in  self-reproaches  at  his  own  former  laxity 
of  duty. 

"If  I  had  but  refused  that  bewitching  child  her 
request,  of  coming  up  this  cursed  fiue  »iver  with 
u«,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble ;  but  her 
Toice  has  always  been  law  to  mc  ih  all  things 
where  her  love  uf  nature  and  of  the  romantic  are 
•o  perfect.  Her  rapturcst  as  she  surveyed  this  new 
country  and  this  river,  that  I  hate  to  look  upon 
now,  alwa)**!  charmed  me;  and  by  these  very 
means  I  have  lost  her  altogether.  I  should  have 
rckisled  her  to  the  laitt,  and  I  am  justly  puniihed 
for  mv  lenderncs*. " 


"Clinton!   Clinton!"  said  the  lady,  "do  n< 
blame  yourself  nor  the  child,  for  the  fault  lies  witi 
me.     I  begged  on  her  behalf  that  she  might 
the  dominions  of  those  Indian   kings  that  she  ad'* 
mired  ;  and  that  false-tongucd  serpent  told  her 
much  of  those   mountains  which  we  now  sec  in 
boUl  outline,  that  her  imagination  became  fired  at 
the  prospect,  so  that  I  really  thought  at  the  time, 
her  brain  might  become  fevered  unless  she  wci 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  them.     That  brillij 
fancy  has  always  been  a  source  of  exquisite  pi 
sure,  and  pain.      Ah,  poor  child  I  how  I   loved  t< 
hear  thee  tell  us  of  Switxerland,  an<i  of  Scotland^ 
and  wish  that  you  could  only  see  from  the  top 
some  high  mountain  on  the  vale  of  the  Hudson  I*' 

"  I  never  could  bear  the  hateful  savage,"  sai^ 
the  knight,  with  great  bitterness;  "and  had  rot 
counsel  been  followed,  he  would  have  been  dii 
missed  from  the  service  long  since.  He  ah 
quailed  under  my  eye  since  I  ordered  him  to  Icai 
headquarters,  where  he  was  found  in  too  ck 
proximity  for  any  one  but  a  friend,  or  a  spy. 
believe  him  to  be  the  man  who  carried  the  repot 
of  our  planned  attack  upon  Fort  Washington.'* 

"Yes,  your  Excellency,"  said  Bertram,  " 
wasyour  dislike  to  him  that  kindled  his  revenge 
so  that  he  has  nursed  it  ever  since  his  last  jourot 
to  the  north  and  west,  and  he  found  the  chanc 
too  easily  when  he  obtained  the  help  and  count< 
nance  of  another." 

"Of   another!"    all    exclaimed    at   the 
moment.     "  Who  else,  and  why  should  «ny  oi 
have   any   design   upon    such    a   pure   being 
Margaret  ?" 

"It  may  not  l>c  known  to  you,"  continric 
Bertram,  "that  my  cousin  was  urgently  pressed  t( 
receive  the  addresses  of  Colonel  CliflTord,  previ< 
to  that  unhappy  affair  between  him  and  hts  friend 
C — — ,  which  led  first  to  his  separation  from  hi^ 
young  and  beautiful  wife,  and  then  to  her  dealt 

when  C vowed  eternal  revenge,  which  mac 

you,  Sir  Henry,  deem  it  best  to  send  Clifford 
the  north;  under  the  command  of  Burgoyne,  wl 
gave  him  the  charge  of  Fort  Niagara.     I  go  01 
these  points  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  wl 
we  used  to  call  a  hypothesis," 

"Well,  Bertram,  you  arc  very  long  in  comii 
to  the   point ;  please   reach   your  conclusion 
quickly  as  possible," 

"  Ki!>kataam  incidentally  mentioned  the  ni 
of  Clifford,  as  an  officer  he  had  seen,  and  when 
innocently  asked  tlic  Imliun  if  he  knew  tlie  cor 
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mander  of  Fort  Niagara,  he  hesitated  to  answer, 
and  then  waived  the  reply,  which  I  could  not 
account  for  iu  any  other  way  than  by  his  being 
under  the  pay  of  Clifford,  and  he  has  come  on 
here  at  this  time  both  to  gratify  his  revenge 
against  Sir  Henry  and  to  do  the  wicked  work  of 
his  master." 

"But  Clifford,"  said  Lady  Clinton,  "would 
not  dare  to  return  to  society  again.  He  knows 
that  the  king  would  never  allow  a  man  so  lost  to 
honor  to  see  his  face  in  the  army,  or  his  name 
upon  the  list." 

"My  dear  aunt,"  said  Bertram,  "men  under 
the  power  of  a  fierce  passion,  will  rather  lose  their 
souls  than  go  ungratified.  Like  a  wild  animal, 
Clifford  thinks  only  upon  the  object  of  his  desire. 
Honor,  peace,  and  future  reward,  here  or  here- 
after, are  all  thrown  away  for  the  time." 

Sir  Henry,  who  sat  in  astonished  silence  during 
Bertram's  recital  of  his  suspicions,  broke  in  here, 
by  saying  it  was  "  utterly  impossible  that  Clifford, 
or  any  man  of  the  army,  could  be  so  lost  to  honor 
ind  gratitude  as  ever  to  act  so  unworthy  a  part, 
after  the  responsibility  which  was  taken  by  myself, 
to  remove  him  where  the  stigma  would  not  be 
seen.  Besides,  I  had  a  letter  from  him  lately,  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  in  the  most  becoming 
manner.  See,  there  it  is  at  this  moment.  It 
refers  to  matters  of  a  public  nature  chiefly,  but  a 
postscript  is  added,  in  which  his  remembrances  of 
ay  kindness  are  made  in  the  most  delicate  and 
ippropriate  manner." 

"  Please,  sir,  to  say  who  it  was  that  brought  you 
that  communication,"  said  Bertram,  with  great 
icidiness.  "  If  it  was  the  Indian  my  suspicions 
are  confirmed. " 

"It  was  the  villain  Kiskataam,"  said  the  sorrow- 
ttricken  father,  now  fairly  infected  with  the  feeling 
of  his  nephew;  "and  here,  in  further  proof,  he 
ttfs,  that  business  will  call  him  down  to  the 
frontier,  where  the  plan  is  being  carried  out, 
along  with  the  Mohawk  chief,  to  remove  some 
captives  from  the  rebel's  country  back  to  Fort 
Niagara.  He  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  com- 
nands  from  me,  or  from  Miss  Margaret,  either 
concerning  the  war  or  the  romance  of  this  wonder- 
fiil  country,  where  nature  plays  on  her  harps  equal 
to  herself." 

"Yes,"  said  Bertram,  "the  dishonored  man  is 
somewhere  up  there,  and  is  at  this  very  hour 
•atching  the  ship  and  waiting  for  his  prey.    There 


is  no  time  to  lose,  and  since  we  are  not  to  be 
allpwed  to  leave  to-night  in  search  of  Margaret,  I 
may  as  well,  in  the  presence  of  my  aunt  and  of 
Clarence,  lay  my  own  suit  at  your  feet,  and  beg 
you  to  smile  upon  our  plighted  faith." 

"Bertram,"  said  Sir  Henry,  in  amazement,  "  I 
have  no  daughter,  and  if  all  you  tell  us  be  true, 
there  will  be  but  pain  remaining  for  you,  and  for 
us,  increased  by  the  consent  you  would  obtain  in 
a  moment,  did  I  but  know  how  to  direct  you 
honorably." 

"Oh,"  said  Bertram,  "I  could  run  over  the 
mountains  like  the  deer,  with  the  name  of  the 
loved  one  on  my  lips ;  and  hear  me  she  would. 
Your  consent  would  give  me  wings." 

"  Hear  me,  then,"  said  the  grieved  soldier. 
"Were  my  daughter  present,  I  would  put  your 
hands  in  one,  and  give  you  my  blessing.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  to  duty,  and  perhaps  a  flag  of 
truce  to  my  cousin  George,  the  Ulster  rebel,  may 
be  effectual.     We  shall  see." 

The  ship  had  turned  the  Elbow,  and  was  catch- 
ing the  wind  sufficiently,  so  that  she  might  at  any 
moment  come  to  anchor.  A  stiff  breeze  from  the 
southwest  was  bringing  her  into  the  Rondout 
Creek,  where,  under  cover  of  the  night,  they  in- 
tended to  land  a  body  of  men,  who  were  to  march 
up  to  the  village  of  Sopus,  burn  and  destroy  it, 
and  return  immediately.  A  compiiny  was  detailed 
under  the  command  of  a  superior  officer,  with 
Clarence  Clinton  as  his  aid ;  Bertram  begged,  and 
was  allowed  to  go  along  as  a  volunteer,  he  being  a 
lieutenant  on  board  of  this  same  ship. 

"Now,  Georgiana,  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pounds  this  day,  were  you  back  in  New  York. 
This  is  no  place  for  you,  though  you  be  the  wife 
of  a  soldier."  This  was  said  by  Sir  Henry,  in  a 
spirit  that  showed  his  mortification  at  being  caught 
in  such  a  mean  attack,  which  he  would  have  been 
glad  enough  to  have  read  about,  but  being  so  near 
was  identifying  him  with  it.  Besides,  the  loss  of 
his  daughter  affected  him  almost  superstitiously; 
and  he  would  have  countermanded  Vaughan's 
orders,  if  he  could  but  dare  the  responsibility. 
Lack  of  decision  was  ever  his  great  defect. 

"I  could  wish  myself  back  in  England,  and  you 
with  me,"  said  the  Lady  Georgiana,  "were  we 
honorably  out  of  this  murderous  war.  I  believe 
the  judgment  of  the  Almighty  is  falling  on  us  for 
the  share  we  have  had  in  robbing  so  many  hearth- 
stones.    O  God,  what  right  have  we  to  complain 
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of  thy  justice,  when  wc  are  engaged  in  the  very 
act  of  destroying  the  peace  of  a  whole  village." 

"  Gcorgiaiia,  do  liave  mercy  u|X)n  mc  at  this 
hour,  if  you  have  noni  upon  yourself.  You  know 
that  this  landing  is  entirely  contrary  to  my  mind. 
1  feel  that  it  must  end  against  us;  and  it  will  ruin 
the  plan  that  I  have  been  preparing  for  six  months 
past.  You  know  what  pains  1  liavc  been  at, 
indeed,  I  may  say  we^  to  conciliate  these  colonial 
cousins  of  ours,  now  all  to  be  frustrated  by  the 
heaclslrong  vanity  of  Vaughan.  Never  would  I 
have  given  my  consent  to  what  must  break  up  all 
our  chances  of  bringing  over  the  very  head  of  this 
new  Slate,  and  a  general  to  boot.  Curse  Vaughan 
for  all  this."  And  with  that  he  went  on  deck, 
where  he  found  his  son,  who,  with  a  restrained 
voice,  asked  lus  f.ubcr's  blessing. 

While  together,  Bertram  and  Clarence  had 
formed  adc>|K*ratc  plan,  tu  whith  the  mother  was 
to  be  privy — to  leave  immediately  after  the  attack 
was  completed,  and  have  their  name?  appear  among 
the  missing,  for  which  no  one  would  be  responsible 
but  themselves.  They  hoped  to  be  able  to  justify 
iheir  conduct  by  their  success.  In  the  meantime, 
it  was  necessary  to  inform  Lady  Georgiana,  lest 
her  heart  break  at  the  thought  of  their  being  dead, 
or  prisoners  among  the  barbarous  rebels.  In  the 
anxious  and  excitcil  state  of  the  mother's  mind, 
the  scheute  was  listened  to  with  delight  ;  and 
when  parting,  she  exhorted  her  son  to  do  his 
"duty  like  a  gallant  man  firsthand  then  pursue 
the  murderous  villain  to  the  end  of  the  earth  ;  but 
bring  me  back  my  dear  child — your  own  sister, 
my  son,  and  there  is  my  blessing.  But  what  shall 
I  say  to  your  father,  when  he  finds  you  have  not 
ronie  in  with  the  rest  ?  I  must  weep,  while  satis- 
fied that  you  have  gone  on  my  errand." 

"Sir  Henry,"  sai<l  the  youth,  "will  bear  up 
well  till  wc  return,  which  cannot  be  more  than  a 
week  at  the  most ;  and  if  you  sec  a  fire  on  the 
mountain — that  second  highest  }>eak  that  we  ad- 
mired to-day — at  midnight,  after  forty-eight  hours, 
or  twenty-four  hours  beyond  that  time,  know  ih«t 
we  arc  safe,  and  have  got  trace  of  Margaret ;  then 
you  can  tell  father," 

••Go,  then,"  iuid  the  mother,  "but  I  tremble 
lest  you  be  lost  in  the  mountains.  Now  I  think 
of  it,  that  rebel  cousin  of  your  father's,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  sent  me  this  hair  ring,  which  \\\s 
daughter  worked  for  me.  You  see  that  it  has  the 
initials  of  her  name  in  the  centre.     Should  you 


get  into  difficulty,  take  this,  and  here  is  a  copy 
of  the  note  I  sent  to  her,  with  my  thanks,  llicse 
will  prove  you  to  be  our  son,  and  the  blood  rela- 
tion of  that  same  mock  Governor." 

•  •  )Ve  will  keep  out  of  his  way,  for  he  may  play 
Brutus,  and  condemn  us  all  the  more  sternly 
because  we  are  his  kindred.  I  have  a  more  cer- 
tain way  of  escape  than  that,"  said  Clarence. 
"I  have  heard  that  same  false  Kiskataam  tell  of 
his  places  of  defence  on  the  tops  of  these  moun- 
tains. You  saw  him  sitting  with  us  a  whole  hour, 
and  pointing  along  ti^e  ridges,  marking  out  dis- 
tinctly the  cloves,  and  telling  us  of  the  roads 
which  lead  over  the  country,  so  that  I  can  have 
but  little  difficulty  in  tracing  him,  with  some  help 
from  the  itiliabiiants.  One  s\>oi  of  great  interest 
he  told  us  of,  and  wliich  seemed  to  have  attrac- 
tions above  the  rest,  even  to  him,  where  two  httle 
lakes  lie  close  to  each  other,  on  the  sides  of  these 
hills,  fed  from  the  surroun<iing  heights,  looking 
like  twin  sisters  brimful  oj  love,  surging  over 
their  affections  in  a  stream  that  quietly  steals 
through  the  trees  till  it  dashes  over  a  high  preci- 
pice a  few  nfiles  below,  then  finds  its  way  to  this 
river.  I  can  follow  that  as  my  guide,  and  find 
him  safely  lodged  among  his  own  thickets." 

"Clarence,  you  are  too  like  your  sister  in  that 
romantic  spirit.  It  may  lead  you  astray,  as  she 
has  been  decoyed  ;  so  depend  not  upon  anything 
you  have  heard  from  him,  but  take  these  tokens 
of  private  friendship  to  George  Clinton.  Rebel 
Governor  as  he  is,  he  must  be  an  honorable  man, 
f)Osscssed  of  a  warm  heart.  He  will  not  suffer 
you  to  be  injured  should  the  day  go  against  you.*' 

The  two  young  men  agreed  upon  their  signals 
and  upon  where  they  were  to  meet ;  two  shrill 
whistles  at  brief  intervals  of  time,  an  hour  after 
midnight,  unless  they  met  earlier,  should  the 
attack  be  successfully  made  and  over  before  that 
time.  Bertram  had  |>ossessed  Clarence  with  the 
same  opinion  he  had  formed  himself,  that  Ki%la- 
taam  wa%  on  his  way  to  Canada  by  the  wetitem 
route,  and  their  only  chance  of  overtaking  him 
was  to  start  u]i  the  mountain  at  the  nearest  point, 
and  gel  beyond  the  rebel  border,  when,  as  king's 
officers,  they  would  jiass  free  through  the  country 
of  the  friendly  tribes,  who  were  the  only  inabit- 
ants  west  of  the  Kaatskills.  "  Wc  can  get  before 
them,"  said  that  ardent  youth,  "for  they  uiusl 
travel  slowly  for  Margaret's  sake." 

••  But  you  said  that  you  believed  Clifford  was  in 
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this  scheme,  and  will  he  not  be  ready  to  receive  her 
ilh  sufBcient  force  to  resist  our  attempt  at  rescue?" 
*•  Lei  us  trust  to  chance  for  that  ]   none  but  the 
ive  deserve  the  fair.     A  traitor  is  always  a  cow- 
:  and  i  am  persuaded  that  the  arch  hypocrite 
_4lare  not  show  himself  to  Margaret,  the  daughter 
bis  pMTon  and  friend,  till  the  romance  is  pressed 
»t  of  her  mind,  through  her  captivity  and  grief, 
then  will  appear  as  her  deliver iiig  angel,  claim- 
bg  her  hand  in  gratitude." 
"  Youi  love,    Bertram,    has  made   your   fancy 


creative;  but  it  is  as  well  that  we  be  prepared  for 
the  worst.  Here  let  us  swear  fealty  on  her  behalf; 
living  or  dying,  we  are  one." 

"Agreed,"  said  the  other,  as  he  took  hold  of 
his  friend's  hand;  '^and  whoever  survives  to- 
night shall  carry  out  the  plan  to  the  end." 

The  order  to  march  ran  secretly  along  the  line, 
when  the  sense  of  duty  swallowed  up  everything 
of  individual  interest.  The  sacking  of  a  village 
or  the  changing  of  a  guard  was  the  same  to  men 
under  a  r^le  of  iron. 
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CHAPTER   XXI-      SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW. 

'Tme  two  friends  parted,  but  not  to  sleep. 

Guy's  happiness  kept  him  restless.     He  would 

(iiked  to  have  sat  till  morning  descanting  on 

Laifold  perfertiuns  of  his  betrotljed  ;  he  had 

kept  Will  a  full  hour  after  the  last  "good-night" 

been  said,  listening  to  his  animated  plans  for 

future;  but  the  worn,  weary  look  on  Will's 

at  last  warned  him  to  desist,  and  to  tax  no 

his  sympathising  patience. 

)g  excitement  always  stimulated  Guy  Chi- 

tkater  like  new  wine  ;  sleep  would  not  come  at 

bidding.     Honor's  sweet  looks,  her  words,  her 

precious  caresses,  haunted  the  happy  lover; 

fh  his  waking  dreams  at  last  terminated 

nap,  he  sprang  up  long  before  it  was 

I.  and  summoning  his  faithful  companion  Kel- 

t,  set  out  for  one  of  his  interminable  walks  over 

and  dale. 

Ml,  on  the  contrary,  lay  op^n-eyed  and  anx- 
loog  after  the  darkness  had  passed  into  twi- 
|ht,   and    twilight   into   the   gray   dawning    of 
thcr  day. 

:h  nights  were  not  new  to  him.     Often  and 

a  be  had  risen  from  his  couch  and  trimmed 

midnight    lamp,   to  relieve  bodily  uneasiness 

todoce  slnmber  by  hard  mental  labor.    In  the 

hoars  of  his  pain  such  wisdom  and  strength 

cocnc  to  him,  that  they  who  saw  his  pale 

radiant  witJi  sonae  secret  joy  would  marvel  at 

f  the  soul  over  so  frail  a  body, 
n  .  slept  none  saw  him  kneeling,  some- 


times  for  hours,  before  his  open  Bible;  none  knew 
of  the  strong  cries  for  help  that  went  up  to 
heaven^-of  the  bitter  conflicts  that  were  fough' 
by  one  poor  priest,  whom  men  pitied  ;  none  knew 
the  loneliness  of  the  great  heart  which  was  learn- 
ing every  day  to  know  its  own  weakness  more — ^a 
heart  that  had  chosen  poverty  and  the  company 
of  Christ's  poor,  that  asked  nothing  for  itself  but 
to  spend  and  be  spent  in  its  Ixird's  service. 

And  yet  there  were  times  when  William  Elliott 
reproached  himself  for  unfaithfulness,  when  his 
soul  was  torn  by  a  sense  of  unfitness  and  neglect 
of  duty,  when  his  measure  of  strength  seemed 
small,  when  he  looked  for  help  and  found  none. 
Great  souls  have  these  crises;  it 'is  the  refined 
metal  that  goes  down  into  the  furnace. 

A  terrible  anxiety  was  racking  the  heart  and 
brain  of  William  Elliott  when  the  gray  morning 
broke  and  found  him  watching, 

"Just  like  him,"  he  thought,  "to  remember 
others  in  the  first  hour  of  his  happiness;  another 
man  would  have  wrapped  himself  in  pardonable 
egotism  at  such  a  time.  What  a  grand,  whimsical 
nature  it  is ! — generous,  yet  as  sim(ile  as  a  child. 
Was  it  wrong  of  me  to  warn  him  ?  A  man  can- 
not quite  outlive  his  passions;  and  she — all  wo- 
men are  so  sensitive.  Why,  even  I,  though'! 
love  him  dearly^  I  think  we  should  be  better 
friends  apart.  His  will  is  so  strong  that  it  would 
almost  constrain  people  to  sacrifice  their  con- 
.science,  at  least  in  trifles." 

He  pondered  again,  and  then  broke  into  a  fresh 


channel :  •'  Only  to  know  what  is  right — my  poor 
Dyra  1  And  ycl  it  would  be  cruel  kindness.  I 
have  had  my  warning,  a  double  one.  '  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,'  seems  written  up 
•Ifainst  me  if  I  lake  this  path.  A  little  while  ago. 
and  I  should  have  hailed  this  offer  as  a  godsend  ; 
rest,  study,  friendship — what  more  could  I  ask 
of  life?  But  now  I  should  soon  score  underneath 
them  idleness,  vacuum,  soul-weariness.  I  am  not 
what  I  was ;  this  northern  air  is  deleterious  to  my 
moral  nature.  Oh,  for  the  safety  of  the  traces 
again!  .Shall  I  venture  it  fur  Dym's  sake  ?  No, 
no;  I  will  go  back  to  my  old  work,  though  I 
break  down  under  it.'* 

His  right  hand  clenched  itself  as  it  lay  on  the 
coverlid ;  the  secret  workings  of  some  strong 
emotion  made  the  cold  sweat  stand  on  his  fore- 
head. Had  he  found  a  lion  in  his  path,  that  the 
whole  man  seemed  girding  himself  up  to  do 
battle  ?  "  My  God.  ju<ige  Thou  the  right,  for  my 
wisdom  has  becotne  foolishness  to  me,"  he 
prayed ;  but  still  the  old  argument  went  on. 

♦'  Shall  I  do  evil  that  goml  may  conic?  Will  it 
be  evil  if  I  do  it  for  my  child's  sake — she  is  so 
young  and  weak?  VVill  it  not  be  cowardly  to 
shrink  from  ihi*  new  work?  And  yet,  if  what  I 
fear  should  hap|>en,  would  it  not  have  been  best 
to  have  taught  her  to  depend  on  her  own  rc- 
Bources,  rather  than  on  so  sorry  a  protector? 
Poor  little  Dym  I  and  yet  it  would  make  her  so 
happy." 

And  then  a  sudden  weariness  came  upon  him. 
"1  will  wait  a  few  day^,  and  then  1  will  si>eak  lu 
Dym,"  hcsaid»to  himself.  "  Woman's  instinct  is 
often  wiser  than  tnan's  reason  ;  perhaps  when  we 
discuss  it  together,  I  m.iy  be  Iwttcr  able  to  judge 
than  1  am  now."     And  then  he  slept. 

It  was  the  gray  dawn  of  another  day  when  a 
strange  dream  came  to  him.  Fulling  asleep,  a 
mdden  remembrance  flashed  across  him  of  a  child- 
ish speech  Dym  had  once  made  to  him.  Memory 
plays  us  these  tricks  sometimei; ;  mere  trifles  come 
to  the  recollection  of  dreaming  men,  they  say, 
and  often  in  that  dim  borderland  Ixrtween  waking 
and  sleep  some  vivid  image  of  p.ast  days  will  sud- 
denly arise  and  startle  us. 

And  so  it  was  that  Wilt  drowsily  bethought 
himself  of  a  certain  deep  hanging  lane,  full  of 
red  ruts  and  sweet  with  blackberry  thickets,  where 
onrc,  many  years  ago,  he  had  walked  with  his 
linle  sister. 

She  was  a  dark-eyed  child  then,  and  he  remem- 


bered how  he  had  to  stoop  for  her  chnbby  ham 
to  clasp  his  arm.  By  and  by  they  had  set  dowi 
on  a  stile  to  rest,  and  he  had  gathered  her  a  grej 
bunch  of  rowan •l>erries. 

"You  are  my  king.  Will  Contiucror,  and  this^ 
shall  be  your  sceptre,"  she  had  said,  pushing  the 
crimson  glory  into  his  hand. 
"A  poor  king,  my  pet." 
Dym  played   with   the   mountain-ash   thought 
fully. 

"Will,  when  you  grow  up,  I  wonder  what  sor 
of  tnan  you  will  be." 

*♦  What  sort  ?     Why,  you  silly  child,  like  oth< 
men,  I  suppose." 

■'  Oh,  no,  no,"  replied  the  child  earnestly 
"not  like  other  men,  Will;  you  have  a  look  ot 
your  face  which  reminds  me  of  those  men  in  re 
and  blue  in  the  painted  window  at  church." 

•'Hush,  little  profanity;    those  are  saints  ant 
martyrs." 

"Why  don't  you   be  a  saint  and   martyr  loo^ 
dear?  and  then  when  you  are  dead  they  will  |H2t 
glory  around   your   head.     Wouldn't   you    like 
glory  better  than  anything.  Will  ?" 

*•  I  should  like  to  smell  blackberries  ag:iiTi,'^l 
muttered  Will,  dreamily.  Where  was  he  ?  Therel 
was  the  deep,  rutty  lane  again,  the  rowan-lrees,J 
and  the  trail  of  honey-suckle,  but  no  chubb] 
child's  hands  met  over  his  arm,  no  sweet  child's] 
face  lifted  itself  in  the  sunshine. 

He  sat  himself  down  on   the  old   stile;   sora« 
birds  sang  from  the  nut  co|)se,  a  white    butterfly] 
glanced  hither  and  thither;  the  stillness  oppres&ec 
him,  the  green  gloom  of  the  overhanging  trees,] 
the  unchanging  sunshine ;  he  felt  heartsick,  over- 
whelmed with  sadness.  Sudilcniy,  by  some  strange 
instinct,  he  knew  he  was  not  alone;  some  unseeit] 
power  seemed  to  root  him  to  the  spot ;  he  could] 
not    look  around,    and   yet    he    felt    im{>e]led    to] 
s|)eak. 

•'  Where  is  the  child?"  be  asked. 
•'  She  is  a  child  no  longer,"   responded  a  voiccj 
behind  him;    "children  seldom  weep.     Do  yoi 
know  mc?" 

"  I  know  your  voice.  Don't  let  mc  sec  yourj 
eyes,  they  would  frighten  me;  tncn  cannot  look] 
on  angels." 

"Am  I  an  angel,  then?" 

••  I  will  hold  your  white  robe  tightly — so.     No,' 

you  mu.st  not  leave  me.     I  have  lost  my  way;   if] 

you  be  woman  as  well  as  spirit,   show   mc   my] 

place." 
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•■  Ivcjrn  wisdom  from  a  child's  lips.     Look  for 

among  the  noble  army  of  martyns." 
^Was  she   right,  then — will  ihey  put  a  glory 
my  head  ?" 

**PcaLe,  poor  soul!  there  is  no  glory  needed 
but  His;  take  thi^.'*  The  robe  slipped  from  his 
nerveless  fingers .;  he  was  alone.  On  the  grotind 
lay  a  cross,  heavy  and  spiked  with  iron  ;  a  blood- 
red  duster  of  rowan-berries  lay  upon  it. 

And  the  voice  ?  Waking  up,  Will  fell  on  his 
Icnees  and  stretched  out  his  trembling  hands,  for 
he  knew  that  he  had  entered  into  the  cloud. 


"Hj%e  you  seen  Guy  this  morning?"  was  Mrs. 
Chichester's  first  question,  as  Will  entered  the 
break  fast- room  ;  "Dorothy  tells  me  he  has  not 
e  up  to  Lon<lnn  after  all." 

'^It  was  not  necessary,  he  thought -better  of  it." 

timed  Will,  hesitatingly  ;  he  was  not  sure  how 
far  he  might  trench  on  his  friend's  confidence. 
As  he  took  his  seat  op|iosite  to  his  hostess,  Mrs. 
Chichester's  eyes,  dim  as  they  were,  were  struck 
by  the  young  clergyman's  paleness. 

"You  do  not  take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear 
Mr.  Elliott ;  you  let  Guy  keep  you  up  too  late  at 

•  i:  was  tny  own  fault,"  returned  Will,  mildly; 
"he  surprised  me  in  a  fireside  meditation  when 
';  -iTie  in  from  the  Cottage." 

^Vhat,  did  he  go  over  to  the  Cottage  again 

•  right?"  Mrs.  Chichester's  tone  had  a  trifle 
•jilrasure  in  it. 

V   1  wisely  held  his  peace. 

"  It   15  time   for  me   to  put  in  an   appearance 

•ien  yon  cross-examine  my  friend  in  my  absence, 

■oiber,"    exclaimed  her  son,  gaily,  as  he  and 

'  '  ic  entered  at  that  moment,  bringing  plenty 

•  li  XXX  with  them. 

"Why.   how   you  startle  one,  Guy!"    remon- 

tnxxA    his  mother,  half  laughing,     "When    are 

Vn  and  Kelpie  going  to  leave  off  your  vagabond 

•ays?     P^it  back   your  hair,   you  foolish  fellow; 

Ivite  vou  been  walking  bareheaded  in  this  wind?" 

vViod  \  I  scarcely  felt  a  breath  of  air.    Faugh  ! 

'crl   like   hot-house  plants   here,"    as    Will 

-    f  :it  the  opening  door.     "Give  mc  some 

.'V^,  please.    I  am  afrnid  I  am  unroman- 

to  state  I  have  an  enormous  appetite 

•  ►  "    ^  '  d  fondly  at  her  son  as  her 
;     v,   :         .  y    in.  'iig  the  cups  and   saucers. 


•*  How  well,  how  handsome  he  looked  1"  she 
thought;  "  other  men  were  not  to  compare  with 
him."  Perhaps  her  maternal^ycs  were  partial. 
Guy  Chichester's  face  was  too  irregular  and  strong 
featured  to  be  called  handsome,  but  it  was  a 
goodly  face  enough  for  all  that,  bronzed  and 
ruddy  with  health,  his  keen  eyes  sparkling  with 
animation,  and  the  curly  head  and  beard  looking 
none  the  worse  for  being  dishevelled  by  the  wind. 
Mr.  Chichester  ran  his  hand  carelessly  through 
them  as  he  was  bid.  "  I  hope  you  got  more  sleep 
than  I  did,  Elliott.  Mother,  look  at  him  ;  he  has 
a  headache." 

"  Nothing  to  mention,"  returned  Will,  his  pale 
face  flushing  a  little.  *'  I  think,  as  I  have  already 
breakfasted,  that  I  will  go  to  the  library  and  write 
some  letters  ;  that  is,  if  Mrs.  Chichester  will  excuse 
me." 

"Do  so,  by  all  means,  and  then  you  will  be 
ready  to  walk  over  to  the  Cottage,  presently." 

Mre.  Chichester  waited  till  Mr.  EHiotl  had  left 
the  room,  and  then  she  turned  to  her  son. 

"  You  almost  live  at  the  Cottage,  Guy,  now 
Honor  is  better;  don't  you  think  it  would  be  as 
well  to  cease  such  frequent  visits?  It  sets  people 
talking,  and  it  is  ait  no  use." 

Guy  Chichester  pushed  aw.iy  his  plate  and 
walked  to  the  window,  he  was  obviously  at  a  loss 
how  to  reply. 

"  I  know  you  do  not  like  advice  on  this  subject, 
but  you  ought  to  see  for  yourself  that  Honor 
disapproves  of  it.  She  has  seen  Mr.  Elliott  several 
times,  hut  she  has  never  yet  been  well  enough  to 
admit  you." 

**0n  the  contrary,  I  saw  her  last  night," 
Mrs.  Chichester  looked  aggrieved. 
"  You  might  have  told  me  so  before,  Guy." 
Guy    whistled   softly,    and    took   another    turn 
acro.ss  the  room.     By-and-by  he  stopped. 

"  Mother,  should  you  be  glad  if  I  brought  you 
a  visitor?" 

"That  depends  on  who  it  is.  What,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  Dr.  Grey  will  let  Miss  Elliott  come 
home?  O,  Guy,  I  shall  be  so  delighted  to  get 
her  back." 

"Miss  Elliott,  always  Miss  Elliott!"  returned 
Guy,  impatiently.  "  How  fond  you  are  of  that 
little  thing,  mother!  Have  her  back,  by  all 
means,  if  the  doctor  will  let  you.  Not  but  what 
you  are  right,  and  she  is  a  dear  little  creature," 
he  added,  repenting  of  his  raonienlary  roughness. 
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"  But  I  was  not  speaking  of  her.     Mother,  may  I 
bring  Honor?" 

His  tone  was  so  peculiar,  that  Mrs.  Chichester 
looked  up  into  his  face  quite  startled,  and  what 
she  saw  there  made  her  cast  her  arms  about  his 
neck. 

"  O,  Guy,  my  dear,  dear  boy  1  has  it  corae 
right  at  last  ?" 

"At  last,  mother'* 

"Thank  God  for  ill  I  have  wished  it;  you 
know  1  have  wished  and  prayed  for  it,  Guy." 

"I  believe  you  have,  Mother." 

"  It  has  come  to  this,  that  I  have  been  driven 
to  wish  my  own  son  were  lost  to  me;  if  I  did  not 
love  you  better  than  myself,  I  should  be  a  misera- 
ble woman  now." 

**  Nay,  I  hope  not,  mire  rhlrie,** 

**  Do  you  think  a  mother  is  happy  when  she 
loses  her  only  son?  You  arc  my  boy — my  boy 
with  my  husband's  eyes — and  I  must  give  you  up 
to  Honor." 

"  I  can  belong  to  my  wife  and  to  my  mother 
too." 

"  Mothers  are  strange  things.  Forgive  me, 
Guy,  I  am  a  jealous  old  woman ;  but  you  were 
my  only  one,  and  I  have  made  you  my  idol. 
God  has  punished  me  for  it  by  giving  us  all  this 
misery.  But  you  are  going  to  be  happy  now,  my 
dear.     We  shall  all  be  happier,  shall  we  not  ?" 

She  look  her  son's  hand  and  kissed  it.  Guy's 
heart  smote  him  as  he  looked  down  on  this  fond 
faithful  creature.  "  He  w.is  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow."  Had  he  been 
all  to  her  that  he  ought  to  have  been  ?  Had  he 
not  left  her  to  her  loneliness,  distressed  her  with 
his  strange  humors,  burdened  her  with  his  sorrows 
and  had  she  ever  reproached  him?  Since  his 
boyhood  she  had  been  his  gentle  companion  ;  the 
beautiful  young  mother  he  remembered  singing 
lullabies  over  his  infant  cot  h.id  become  to  him 
the  loving  friend  <if  his  manhood.  He  was  a  man 
when  fche  hod  come  to  him  and  wept  out  her 
widowed  tears  on  his  breast.  How  she  had  clung 
to  himl  With  what  food  words,  with  wliai  sacrc<l 
tears,  she  hail  prayed  her  boy  to  comfort  her  ! 
And  yci  had  there  not  been  times  when  her  very 
love  had  wearied  him — when  his  pride  had  chafed 
under  th(jse  soft  cxartions — when  he  could  have 
wiihcd  those  silken  bonds  could  h.^ve  held  him  no 
longer?  Hew  her  jealousy  had  fretted  him  I  He 
had   revolted  against   the  sweet   tyranny  of  her 


monopoly — his  mind  had  larger  needs  than  the 
of  which  her  woman's  soul  had  dreamed.  Tli 
widow  would  have  kept  her  son  to  herself,  bi 
wliat  had  he  become — a  wanderer,  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  a  vohintary  exile.  A  disap|x>in!< 
love  had  been  her  rival;  a  woman's  fair  face  h; 
come  between  her  son  and  happiness,  and  ha 
made  discord  in  their  quiet  home. 

She  had  taught  herself  to  wish  that  Hon< 
Nethecote  would  be  his  wife  ;  but  could  sh< 
would  she  ever  be  able  to  love  her?  The  daughtc 
inlaw  she  had  imagined  for  herself  was  some  sod 
clinging  creature,  whom  she  could  have  pclt< 
and  patronized — some  one  like  E>ym  Elliott,  fa 
example,  only  with  Honor's  beauty.  Woul 
Honor  ever  come  into  her  heart  of  hearts,  and 
a  daughter  to  her?  How  coldly  she  had  ev( 
borne  herself  to  Guy's  mother  !  There  had 
no  lack  of  gentleness,  perhaps ;  but  the  pride,  i\ 
chilling  reserve  of  her  manner,  the  quiet  unchanf 
ing  rebuke  for  the  distrust  that  had  come  betweel 
them.  Yes,  she  had  injured  Honor;  but  was  t^ 
not  for  the  younger  and  happier  woman  to  forgii 
such  injury  ?  Did  not  Honor's  very  superiorit 
and  nobleness  of  nature  lead  her  to  such  reconcil 
tion  ?  The  narrowness,  the  soft  bigotry,  (h< 
pardonable  jcalftisy,  that  had  weakened  Mf 
Chichester's  influence  with  her  son  were  impossibl 
faults  with  Honor.  Her  love  flowed  in  broad( 
channels — her  generosity  feared  no  rival.  Gi 
might  have  lavislicd  his  afltrrtion  on  a  thousanc 
objects,  and  slic  would  have  held  her  place  with- 
out a  moment's  doubt. 

A  gtdf  of  sadness  rolled  between  this  mother  ai 
son.  These  misunderstandings  are  not  rare  ever 
between  two  love  each  other ;  but  it  may 
doubted  if  the  remorse  were  not  heavier  on  Guy.j 
All  sorts  of  vague  regrets  agitated  the  mind  of  thi 
singular  man,  always  moved  by  sudden  impulses;' 
his  mother's  kiss  humiliated  and  abashed  him. 
He  could  have  gone  on  his  knees  and  asked  pardon 
for  all  his  fitful  humors.  Good  heavens  !  these 
mothers  have  such  patience  I  A  thousand,  ten 
thousand  time*  he  had  wronged  her  gentleness, 
and  she  had  borne  with  him  as  a  very  angel  might 
have  done.  Honor,  perfect  as  she  was,  had  not  a 
lithe  of  her  swcrtness  and  gentleness.  What  had 
he  done  that  two  such  women  should  love  him? 

He  cast  down  his  eyes  and  groaneil  as  Mrs.  Chi- 
chester ventured  on  her  humble  caress.  Why 
should  she  not  humble  herself  before  her  boy? 
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**  Wc  shilt  all  be  happier  now,  shall  we  not,  dear?" 
she  kui  uked  :  but  Guy  had  not  as  yet  bethought 
himself  of  an  answer. 

"  Guy,  shall  I  come  with  you  this  morning,  mv 
dear?" 

*•  You,  mother  !"  rousing  up  from  his  reverie. 
"  Why,  it  is  for  roe  to  bring  Honor  to  you." 

*' Nay,   my  dear,  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied 

Mrs.    Chichester   gently.      "  Six   years  ago   you 

broaght  Honor  to  nie  ;  now  it  is  for  me  to  go  to 

her.     These  cold  winds,  too,  and  she  is  still  an 

mralid.      It  is   not   like    vour   wonted   wisdom, 

Guy." 

Cuy  bent  down  and  kissed  her  abruptly. 

*•  Mother,   you  arc  an  angel  1     Yes,  you  shall 

come  with  me,"     .And   then,  as  though  he  were 

of  trusting  himself  to  say  any  more,  he  went 

, ,/  out  of  the  room. 

The  sound  of  wheels  brought  Will  out  of  the  li- 
brary.    He    looked  surprised  when  he  saw  Mrs. 
Guchester  ready  equipped   and   leaning  on    her 
•oo's  arm. 
"Are  yoa  coming  with  us,  Mr.  Elliott?" 
*•!  think  so,    Dym  will  be  looking  for  me  ;  but 
{KAaps  I  may  be  in  your  way,"  he  added  hastily, 
vAe  reason  for  this  early  visit  became  apparent 
to  him. 
Mrs.  Cnichestcr  smiled  graciously. 
"A[y  son's  friend   is  never  in  my  way.     I  am 
■*y  going  to  see  Honor  " — she  hesitated  slightly, 
■  though  words  were  difficult  to  her;   "Guy  will 
biciold  you  what  has  happened." 
''  <  nodded. 
1  .a  liavc  my  warmest  congratulations,"  was 
answer,   as   he  treated    her  to  one  of  his 
)^  smiles.      •*  Your  son  knows  what  I  think 
I  ;   s  Nethecote." 

L  "  Vou  must  reserve  your  congratulations  for 
■  Coy,"  retumc<^i  Mrs.  Chichester,  a  little  sadly. 
B  ^Ob  yoQ  not  remember  what  the  old  proverb 
.     l«uf  a  son  marrying?" 

'uverbial  7»hilosophy  may  be  at  fault  some- 

my  dear  madam,"  replied  Will  earnestly. 

',  **Tk  no  Inic  prophet  if  you  do  not  find  it  so  in 

iKn  ctff.     Voa  will  have  a  noble  daughtcr-in- 


-.   Chichester  was   silent.     Every  one  sang 

'%  praises;    but  when  would   Honor  come 

'    r  arms  around  her  neck,  and  be  a  daugh- 

•r  and   Dym  were   sitting   together   when 
tap  was  heard  at  the  door.     The  greeting 


between  the  three  was  a  somewhat  silent  one. 
Dym  was  nervous.  She  thought  Guy  wanted 
Honor  to  himself,  and  faltered  and,  almost  broke 
tlown  over  the  few  words  she  had  schooled  her- 
self to  say  to  him.  Guy  saw  her  embarrassment, 
and  very  good-naturedly  put  an  end  to  it. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  make  a  pretty 
speech.  Miss  Elliott.  I  hate  congratulations. 
There,  I  know  exactly  what  you  want  to  say;" 
and  he  patted  her  hand  kindly  and  turned  to  his 
betrothed. 

•'  Honor,  my  mother  is  down  stairs;  she  is  wait- 
ing to  see  you." 

"To  see  me!"  Honor  flushed  a  little,  but 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  her  manner.  The  visit 
was  evidently  unexpected  by  her.  Perhaps  in  her 
inmost  heart  she  had  wished  for  a  delay;  but  there 
was  no  reluctance  in  her  tone  as  she  said,  "  We 
had  better  go  down,  then." 

But  tliere  was  a  little  stateliness  in  her  step  as 
she  entered  the  room,  and  an  exceeding  quietness 
of  bearing  as  Mrs,  Chichester  came  forward  to 
meet  her  and  folded  her  in  her  arms. 

"  My  dear  Honor !     I  am  so  glad  of  this  I" 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  me, 
Mrs.  Chichester:  it  was  for  me  to  come  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  Honor." 

"Ah,  but  it  was.  When  Gny  told  me  you 
were  here,  I  felt  sorry  that  you  shouhl  have  given 
yourself  such  trouble.  You  should  have  sent  for 
me,  and  I  would  have  come.'* 

"I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  your  goodness  to 
my  son." 

Honor's  head  lifted  itself  a  little  proudly;  but 
she  looked  at  Guy,  and  her  eyes  grew  meek 
instantly. 

"  For  my  goodness  to  myself,  you  mean,"  she 
said,  with  a  soft  smile. 

Mrs.  Chichester  looked  at  her  wistfully,  and 
sighed.  How  lovely  she  was  this  morning — fair 
enough  to  gladden  any  lover's  eyes.  What  mother 
would  not  have  rejoiced  that  her  son  should  win 
for  himself  such  goodness  and  beauty?  And  yet 
Mrs.  Chichester  sighed. 

Honor  had  placed  herself  by  her  side ;  but 
already  their  hands  had  insensibly  fallen  asunder. 
Under  her  lover's  eyes.  Miss  Nethecote's  brief 
haughtiness  had  vanished — in  her  whole  mien 
there  was  gentleness  temperetl  with  reserve;  a 
large  benevolence,  a  chastened  joy  too  deep  for 
words,  shone  in  the  clear  gray  eyes. 

Words  seemed  to  break  up  the  even  furrows  of 


her  thoughts.  Utterance  was  difficult  to  her.  Not 
even  to  Guy's  mother  could  she  speak  of  her 
happiness.  It  lay  down  too  deep  for  mere  surface 
sunshine. 

Mrs.  Chichester  found  this  silence  chilling.  She 
was  a  demonstrative  woman.  She  liked  to  express 
her  feelings — to  talk  out  her  joy  aloud.  The 
"fatted  calf,"  the  *' coals  of  fire,"  were  to  her 
gootlly  interpretations  of  different  phases  of  life 
She  liked  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  things. 
She  wanted  this  woman — so  sweet  in  looks,  so 
silcni  in  tongue — lo  fall  on  her  neck  and  call  her 
mother;  and  she  felt  disappointed,  almost  to 
injury. 

"We  must  forget  all  that  has  gone  before,  and 
make  a  fresh  beginning,"  she  said  a  little  sadly, 
when  she  had  waited  for  Honor  to  speak,  but 
Honor  had  still  remained  silent.  "  I  trust,  my  dear, 
that  in  your  heart  you  have  entirely  forgiven  me." 

"  For  what?"  returned  Honor,  with  a  look  of 
surprise.  "  We  have  forgiven  each  other,  have  we 
not?'*  The  speech  jarred  on  her.  Why  should 
the  past  be  brought  up  again,  she  thought,  lo  mar 
the  peace  of  the  present?  In  the  old  days  Mrs. 
Chichester  had  not  been  good  to  her ;  but  was  it 
for  any  one  lo  remember  it?  "  Hu.sh  !  it  is  not 
right  to  speak  of  this  now,"  she  said,  with  a  touch 
of  peremptorincss;  but  Mrs.  Chichester  thought 
her  manner  was  wanting  in  graciousness. 

"I  think  you  are  right.  Honor,"  assented  Guy 
in  a  low  voice.  He  was  holding  himself  aloof 
from  the  two  women,  walrhing  them  anxiously. 
Wa.s  it  blame  to  him  if  he  drew  comparison  l>c- 
tween  them?  if,  with  the  omniscience  of  love»  he 
read  Honor's  silence  aright,  and  thought  his 
mother's  words  less  beautiful  ? 

"  You  arc  so  good,  Honor,  ihat  I  know  you 
will  feel  rightly  about  this.  Hut  I  am  growing 
old,  my  dear :  it  will  make  me  happier  if  you  will 
try  to  love  me," 

"  I  will  try,"  returned  Honor  simply. 

No  womicr  Mrs.  Chichester  thought  her  cold. 
The  daughter  she  would  have  had  would  have 
knelt  at  her  feet,  and  kin5.ed  her  again  and  again, 
on  hearing  such  winning  words.  No  marvel  if 
Honor'i  truthful  "  I  will  try,"  smote  chill  on  her 
heart. 

She  arose,  with  a  little  sense  of  injury  breaking 
the  sweetness  of  her  htimor.  "  I  will  go  to  Miss 
Elliott  now.  I  daresay  Guy  wants  you  to  himself 
for  t  little  while ;"  and  as  neither  of  them  dared 


to   controvert    the    fact    that   the   interview   wa 
slightly  irksome  to  all  parlies,  she  was  not  conli 
dieted.     Guy  moved  with   some  alacrity   to   th< 
door,  and   was  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  Mrs.| 
Chichester   from    a    hasty   stumble    over   a   Little 
carved  footstool  that  stood  in  her  way. 

The  fall  would  have  been  a  serious  one  ;  an< 
her  son  felt  justified  in  administering  a  rebuke. 

"  Mother,  why  have  you  become  a  foe  to  al| 
footstools  lately?     You   must   remember  you  ar 
not  as   young  as  yon  used   lo   be,  and   you  ougl 
not  to  move  about  so  quickly." 

"  It  was  very  careless  of  me,"  returned  his  mc 
ther.  She  still  panted  slightly  from  the  shock,  an^ 
Guy  kept  his  arm  around  her.  From  some  caus 
or  other  she  had  turned  a  little  pale. 

*'  You  are  all  right  again  ?"  he  inquired  ten< 
erly. 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  let  me  go  now."  But  he  still  d< 
tained  her. 

"Wait  a  moment,  mother;  there  is  no  hur 
for  Miss  Elliott.     Stewart  gave  me  some  letter  yoi 
had  dropi>ed  in  the  carriage.     Let  me  see,  wher 
it  is?"     He  dived  into  his  pockets  and  soon  pre 
duced  it.     "  Why,  it  is  from  Trichy,  and  I  decl.-ii 
the  seal  still  unbroken.     Do  o|)en  it,  and  let  mi 
see  what  she  s.iys  about  Frank," 

"Won't   it   do   presently?     I  am   really    in 
hurry  to  get   to  Miss  Elliott.     I  will   tell  you  al 
about  it  at  luncheon  time."     But  Guy  chose  to 
obstinate. 

"  I  would  rather  hear  it  now,  please." 

Mrs.  Chichester  flushed  painfully,  and  her  bant 
trembled  as  she  broke  the  seal,  and  then  she 
handed  it  to  her  son.  "  You  may  read  it  fo 
yourself,  then,  Guy." 

"  What  !  before  you  have  looked  at  it  yourself?" 
he  rclurned  in  some  astonishment.  "  I  don't  thinl 
Trichy  wouhl  care  for  me  lo  rra«l  all  her  letiei 
Just  run  over  it  and  tell  me  the  contents." 

Poor  Mrs.  Chichester  I     She  was  hardly  mixti 
of  herself  in   this  emergency.     She  adjusted  h« 
gold  eye-glasses  with  a  hand  that  even  her  son  nc 
tired   shook    visibly.     Her   nervous   agitation   aii 
traded    Miss  Neihecotc's  notice.     She  leant  fori 
ward  antl  wntrhed  her  steadily,  and  then  her  fa 
su<lde;nly  grew  troubled. 

"  You  used  not  to  be  such  a  slow  reader,  m< 
ther ;  why,  you  have  not  turned  the  first  |>a| 
yet,"  observed  Guy,  who  already  repcn«cd  of  ll 
delay. 
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Beatrix's  handwriiing  isso  smallaud  cramped  ; 
moke  uie  nervous  hurrying  me  so,  Guy." 

**Saull  and  cramped!  Why,  I  can  read  that 
scrawl  from  here.  Let  me  see.  "  Yes ;  Frank 
sn)d>  bis  love,  and  says  he  will  nut  fail  to  execute 
Gay's  commission.  There  is  a  dress  parade  to- 
day, and  Captain  Stewart  and  Major  Drummond  " 
— «ufO  it  over — Why,  mother,  you  have  got  it  up- 
&tde  down  !" 

Guy's  impatient  tone  did  not  roend  matters. 

"  I  did  not  know ;  there  is  so  little  light  in  the 
flDom,"  she  faltered. 

^**  So  little  light!"  echoed  Guy  incredulously, 
for  the  spring  sunshine  was  flooding  the  little 
room. 

Honor  rose  from  her  seat  and  put  herself  be- 
Ivcen  them. 

*' Don't  Guy  I"  I  will  not  have  her  teased. 
Don't  you  see"  turning  to  him  with  a  look  of 
pftio — '*  can  you  not  see  what  is  the  matter?" 

The  poor  lady  stretched  out  her  hands  to  her 
son. 

*•  He  docs  not  know.  I  have  tried  to  keep  it 
from  him.  Guy,  my  dear  boy,  you  must  not  be 
n  iMifeiU  wiih  your  mother.  I  cannot  see  well; 
1  ail  going  blind." 

*  Blind  !"  Guy  started  and  turned  pale. 
Ki'tior  looked  pitifully  up  into  his  face,  as  he  pur 
ker  a^ide,  and  took  his  poor  motlicr  in  his  arms. 
What  improbable  tale  was  this  she  was  telling  him  ? 
Ht  looked  at  her  eyes  almost  angrily;  and  then 
he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  some  film 
;,'arherii^g  over  their  brown  brightness. 
:  '  he  refx^ated  in  a  voice  of  despair.  *'0 
-I  '^er,  mother!"  The  poor  fellow  could  hardly 
».oiiUin  himself  for  pity  and  horror.  His  heart, 
alva}'^  tender  over  misfortune,  swelled  indignantly 
sgaiRst  this  new  afHiciion. 

Mrs.  Chichester  leant  her  head  against  his 
sikoulder.  The  pain  of  concealment  was  over; 
ber  secret  was  hers  no  longer.  Her  son's  arms 
»ere  around  her;  she  felt  almost  comforted.  She 
cried  A  little,  it  is  true  ;  and  then  yielded  herself 
to  the  sweetness  of  the  consolation. 

Gay's  misery  was  intense.  If  he  had  ever 
'donkcd  his  love  under  a  garb  of  wilfulness  or 
roiighnes,  it  stood  revealed  now ;  and  he  knew 
titti  in  ber  helplessness  she  would  be  dearer  to  him 
thm  the  mother  of  his  youth  had  been.  His  sad 
iu«  touched  Honor  inexpressibly. 
'•  Dear  Guy,  this   blindness  may  not  be  irre- 


mediable," she   half  v/hispered.     But    Mrs.   Chi- 
chester heard  her. 

"  They  think  it  is  cataract.  It  will  be  partial 
blindness  for  a  few  months,  perhaps  years,  Dr. 
Garnet  says.  You  must  not  fret  about  it,  Guy, 
I  shall  gel  used  to  it ;  and  i)erhaps  in  a  few  years, 
if  1  consent  to  an  operation,  my  sight  may  be 
restored  to  me,  if — if — " 

'*If  what,  darling  mother?" 

"If  what  Dr.  Garnet  fears  does  not  happen  j" 
and  in  answer  to  her  son's  further  questions,  she 
admitted  that  during  the  past  month  or  two  certain 
symptoms  had  occurred  that  made  the  doctor 
hesitate  in  pronouncing  it  simple  cataract.  There 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  pain  ;  and  she  readily 
acknowledged  that  the  wisest  way  would  be  to 
place  herself  without  delay  under  an  experienced 
oculist. 

"We  will  go  to  town  at  once.  Mother,  you 
have  acted  wrongly  in  not  telling  me  before.  This 
delay  may  be  fatal." 

Mrs.  Chichester  shook  her  head. 

"No,  Guy;  if  my  fears  be  true,  no  oculisst  can 
do  anything  for  me.  Do  not  distress  yourself,  dear. 
The  world  will  not  be  quite  dark  to  me  when  you 
are  in  it.  When  it  grows  very  hard  you  must 
help  me  to  bear  it;"  and  she  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  her  son  again ;  but  it  was  not  he  who 
caught  them  and  pressed  them  to  his  breast. 

"  Yes,  we  will  help  you,  Guy  and  I.  Do  not 
cry.  You  will  have  two  children  to  love  and 
cherish  yon.  I  will  work  for  you,  and  read 
to  you,  and  you  shall  tell  me  how  to  comfort 
you." 

Was  that    Honor   kneeling   at   her   feet,    with 
the  tears  running   down   her  face?     Were  those 
Honor's   anus  wrapped   so  tenderly  about   her?. 
Could  it  be  Honor's  voice  so  broken  and  full  of 
love  ? 

"  You  are  Guy's  mother,  and  you  shall  be  mine 
too.  I  did  not  love  my  own  mother  more  dearly 
than  I  will  love  you.  When  Guy  brings  me 
home,  you  will  let  me  be  your  daughter?" 

"My  own  daughter  I"  And  as  Honor  dried 
the  dim  eyes  on  her  own  handkerchief,  and 
kissed  the  cheek  that  bad  grown  wan  and  faded 
lately,  Mrs.  Chichester's  head  dropped  upon  that 
pure  bosom,  and  she  whispered,  "  My  God  I  thank 
Thee  for  this;  for  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I 
see."  And  Honor,  looking  up,  read  her  reward 
in  her  lover's  eyes. 


chapter  xxii.  wiu.  casts  in  his  lot  with  st. 
Luke's. 
A  FEW  days  after  the  family  gathering  at 
Nidderdalc  Cottage,  Honor  and  Dym  were  sitting 
together,  when  William  Elliuti  quietly  made  his 
app«?aranre. 

It  was  Dym's  hist  day  at  the  Cottage. 

On  the  following  afternoon,  Mrs.  Chichester 
and  her  son  were  going nrp  to  London^  and  Honor 
had  consented  to  atcoinpany  them.  Will  had 
pronuscd  to  take  his  sister  to  Ingteside,  and 
remain  a  week  with  her,  and  then  he  would  go 
back  to  St.  Luke's. 

On  the  morrow,  Humphrey  Nethecote  would 
be  left  alone. 

A  few  days  only  had  passed,  but  already  pre- 
parations had  been  set  on  fool  for  the  marriage. 
Neither  Guy  nor  Honor  was  young;  their  mutual 
affection  had  been  proved  without  a  doubt.  In 
this  case  there  wa.s  nothing  to  invite  delay;  even 
Humphrey  could  not  raise  an  objection. 

•*  We  have  already  lost  six  of  our  best  years," 
Guy  said  to  his  betrothed;  "and  though  I  am 
loti*.  to  hurry  yon.  Honor,  I  think  we  should  not 
go  far  into  the  seventh." 

**  I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  was  her  simple  answer. 
*'  When  you  are  ready  forme,  I  will  come  to  you. 

am  not  strong  yet.  Dr.  Grey  says,  but  I  grow 
weak  every  day." 

*' These  bleak  winds  try  you,"  returned  Guy, 
fondly.  "The  change  south  will  do  you  good. 
If  we  set  half  the  London  milliners  and  dress- 
makers to  work,  do  you  think  you  can  be  ready 
by  the  middle  of  May?"  he  added,  mischievously. 

He  was  a  little  bafi|:;d  by  the  smile  that  accom- 
inied  her  answer.  Of  course  she  would  be  ready 
)r  him.  Had  he  bidden  her,  slie  would  have 
married  him  in  the  dress  she  wore.  She  would 
have  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  followed  him 
through  the  world,  if  he  had  asked  her.  Had  she 
not  given  him  her  heart — her  faithful,  sorely-tried 
heart?  Had  she  not  elected  him  king  in  her 
woman'it  kingdom,  and  could  she  say  him  nay  in 
in  a  matter  of  dayst  and  seasons? 

Dym,  who  was  rather  a  harsh  censor,  as  most 
young  [jersous  are  before  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  angles  soften  those  of  other  people,  felt 
herself  a  little  disappointed  in  her  estimate  of 
Misi  Nelhccote's  character,  when  she  saw  the 
c:irne^Tnc%s,  and  even  anxiety,  with  which  she 
applied  herself  to  the  burliness  of  the  trousseau. 


.She  and  Mrs.  Chichester  were  from  morning  to 
night  arranging  and  descanting  on  the  several 
shades  of  colors  and  the  difference  of  material. 
Guy  used  to  laiigli  when  he  came  in  to  fetch 
Honor  for  a  walk  or  drive,  and  found  them  in  the 
thick  of  an  argument  between  satin  and  moire- 
antique.  Honor  would  be  sitting  with  bent  brows 
over  a  p3i)er  list — for  all  sliupping  was  to  be 
deferred  till  they  got  to  London — and  Mrs.  Chi- 
chester, oblivious  of  the  knitting  in  her  lap,  would 
be  nodding  her  head  and  smoothing  her  dress 
with  soft  excited  fingers,  as  one  article  after 
another  was  specified  and  checked  off. 

"  Grog  ram  again,"  Guy  would  say,  with  a 
whimsical  smile.  "  What,  is  it  necessary  to  be 
married  in  all  these  dresses,  Honor?" 

But  Dym,  who  knew  his  ways,  saw  he  was  oot 
ill  pleased. 

The  girl  had  her  secret  grumble  out  one  day, 
when  Honor  and  she  were  alone,  which  was 
seldom  enough.  Mrs.  Chichester  was  always  at . 
the  Cottage,  and  Guy  came  morning,  noon  and 
night,  and  woe  betide  them  all  if  Honor  were 
absent  or  busy;  his  self-sacrifice  would  not  brook 
her  for  more  than  a  few  hours  out  of  his  siglit. 
Dym  used  to  pity  Honor  for  having  so  exacting  a 
lover,  but  in  her  heart  she  thought  it  delightful ; 
could  anyone  be  more  handsome  or  chivalrous? 
she  thought. 

Humphrey  used  to  quijs  them  sometimes  in  his 
slow  way ;  he  called  them  silent  and  unsociable, 
and  in  tnith  they  were  very  quiet  lovers.  Dym's 
shrewd  girlish  eyes  read  differently.  She  saw  that 
Honor  was  always  grave  .and  preoccupied  when 
Guy  was  not  with  her;  and  there  was  a  look  in 
Guy's  face,  as  he  followed  her  slow  graceful  move- 
ment about  the  room,  that  told  Dym  she  was  the 
light  of  hLs  eyes,  and  the  very  joy  of  his  heart. 

Dym  had  her  own  code  of  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  lovers,  and  she  chose  to  consider  herself  a  little 
aggrieved  at  the  fuss  and  ceremony  Honor  seemed 
to  consider  necessary;  not  that  it  was  her  business 
she  told  herself.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Dym 
was  strangely  irritable  just  now. 

"  I  never  can  understand  the  fuss  people  make 
over  weddings  and  funcraU."  she  wid,  in  her 
quick,  dogmatic  way,  when  Honor  had  asked  her 
opinion  on  some  trifle  or  other.  "I  suppose  I 
like  feathers  and  finery  as  tnnrh  as  women  gene- 
rally do,  but  somehow  it  seems  to  take  off  the 
sacredness  of  it  so." 
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**l   will    decide  on    haviug  a  silver-gray  silk; 

uy  likes  it.     Yes,    I    know   what   you   mean," 

kioj;   up.      *•  These    things   seem    incongruous 
hen  yon  arc  not    inclined    for   them ;    but    one 
n6t  go  against  custom." 

*'I  never  expected  to  hear  that  from  you,  Honor ; 
are  the  must  unconventional  woman  I  know. 

should  not  have  ihouglit,"  hesitating  a  little,  as 
though  her  words  might  be  considered  ungracious, 
"that  Tou  would  rare  so  much  for  these  things, 
esfjccially  now." 

**  Why,  it  is  only  now  that  I  have  begun  to 
eaie  for  them.  My  dear  Dym,"  smiling  now  as 
she  caught  sight  of  Dyra's  serious  face,  "  it  is  very 
certain  that  you  have  never  been  in  love." 

"How  can  you  tell  that?"  returned  Dym, 
obstitiately.  She  flushed  up  as  though  Houor's 
words  annoyed  her.  She  was  subject  to  all  sorts 
of  cold  and  hot  fits  just  now. 

Mr.  Chichester  made  up  his  mind  his  little 
friend  wa*  capricious,  but  Will  grew  more  gentle 

h  her  every  day. 
If  you  had  been  in  love  you  would  understand 
«lijr  1  do  care  so  much.  You  cannot  think  the 
plebore  that  uU  this  gives  me,"  she  went  on, 
wfily.  "Don't  you  know  Guy  will  see  me  in  all 
tkese  dresses?  Have  you  not  found  out  what  a 
'•'i'-  he  is  in  such  a  matter?" 

"He said  once  he  liUed  white,"  observed  Dym, 
talf  to  herself, 

"I  shall  have  some  white  dresses  certainly, 
evntng  as  well  as  morning,"  returned  Honor, 
Kttpting  the  suggestion  with  all  gravity.  "  I 
fare  known  Guy  so  long,  that  I  have  discovered 
an  hb  favorite  shades.  Some  colors  quite  hurt 
kkeyes.  It  costs  me  a  little  trouble,  but  I  know 
%  will  gratify  him." 

She  finished  with  so  sweet  a  smile  that  Dym 
Wi  rtboked  for  her  censoriousness.  But  not  even 
Dj-ni,  affectionate  and  honest-he;irted  as  she  was. 
fould  guess  the  breadth  and  depth  of  a  love  like 
Hooor's. 

It  wxs  jttst  at  this  juncture  that  Will  entered. 

•*I   did    not    expect    to    find    you  Tere,    Miss 
'ethernte,"   he  said,  with  a  little  surprise,  as  he 

icily  greeted  them  both. 
Mr.  Chichester  has  gone  to  York,"  returned 
or,  with    the   frank  blush    with   which    she 
ar»  spoke  of  him,   "and  it  is  so  bitterly  cold 
1  have  not  ventured  to  go  up  to  Ingleside. 
Mfs,  Clikhester  b  coming  presently,  I  believe." 


"Yes;  she  has  sent  her  love,  and  she  will  lie 
with  you  in  an  hour  or  two." 

"You  are  tired,"  observed  Honor,  with  one 
of  her  quiet  glances,  as  he  drew  an  easy  chair  to 
the  fire  and  spread  his  thin  hands  over  the  blaze. 

The  corners  of  Will's  mouth  showed  the  frag- 
ment of  a  smile. 

"Your  supposition  is  correct,  Miss  Nethecote, 
I  am  afraid.  Your  happy  vfilley  is  not  to  compare 
with  Rasselas's.  I  think  even  ennui  is  preferable 
to  east  wind." 

"  Ah,  it  has  made  your  rheumatism  worse." 

"Nothing  of  which  to  speak,"  was  the  some- 
what comical  answer.  "I  have  only  been  flagel- 
lated by  a  scourge  at  every  street  corner.  I  think 
those  Greek  pagans  were  to  be  forgiven  for  their 
superstition,  when  they  thought  a  noisy  divinity 
was  bawling  in  their  ears  in  an  unknown  language. 
I  wonder  if  their  bones  ever  ached  when  they 
worshiitped  him." 

Honor's  only  answer  was  to  pile  one  fragrant 
pine-knot  on  another.  Will  watched  the  strong 
white  hands  as  they  handled  the  smooth  logs  so 
deftly.  When  she  had  done  she  still  kept  the 
place  on  the  rug,  looking  down  on  him. 

Most  women  look  belter  in  a  sitting  than  a 
standing  attitude;  they  can  walk,  but  few  have 
the  art  of  posing  themselves  gracefully.  Honor 
Nethecote  never  looked  better  than  she  did  now; 
her  grand  figure,  drawn  to  its  full  height;  her 
hands  folded  before  her ;  the  set  of  her  head  per- 
fect ;  but  her  eyes,  how  kindly  they  looked  at 
Will } 

"Miss  Nethecote,  why  will  yon  make  me  feel 
so  uncomfortable?"  Will  would  have  elucidated 
his  own  words  by  rising  and  offering  his  chair, 
but  she  stopped  him. 

"Please  do  not  disturb  yourself,  I  like  standing." 

"  W^ll,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me  every 
way,"  returned  Will,  resignedly,  but  with  a  touch 
of  gentle  sarcasm.  "  It  ajvfiears  I  am  to  look  up 
to  you  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  hold  my  own." 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Elliott  1  Dym,  why  <lo  you 
let  yo\ir  brother  talk  so?" — and  there  was  a 
generous  flash  in  Honor's  eyes.  "After  that  I 
must  take  the  lowest  seat  I  can  find,  to  be  sure 
that  I  have  brought  myself  to  my  proper  level." 

"  Can  we  always  find  our  level  ?"  returned  Will, 
softly.  "The  ground  would  have  to  open,  and 
let  a  few  of  us  sink  through  it,  in  that  case. 
PerhaiJS,  as  I  am  here  to  ask  your  assistance,  you 


had  better  resume  your  former  commanding  posi- 
tion, Miss  Nethecote." 

"My  assistance!"  with  some  surprise;  but  the 
gentleness  of  her  look  added,  "  How  can  you  find 
it  in  your  heart  to  be  so  satirical  to  me  1" 

**Ycs,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  it," 
was  the  courteous  answer.  Will  was  properly 
grave  now. 

Honor  had  beckoned  Dym  to  the  cosy-looking 
chair  beside  her,  and  Will,  shading  his  eyes  from 
the  sudden  h\x/.e,  could  see  the  two  upturned  faces 
directed  towards  him  with  some  lirtle  anxiety;  at 
least,  Honor's  looked  anxiotts.  Dym  hardly  knew 
if  Will  were  jesting  or  in  earnest.  Evidently  Will 
was  in  no  hurry  to  explain  himself;  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  his  left  hand  toyed  with 
the  little  gold  cross,  a  gift  from  Dym,  that  hung 
suspended  to  his  watch-chain,  as  he  noted  the 
pleasantness  of  the  fireside  picture;  Dym's  sha- 
dowy little  face,  no  longer  bright  and  sparkhng, 
and  Honor's  fair  profile  and  coronet  of  ruddy 
brown  hair. 

"  What  is  it,  Will?"  asked  Dym  at  last,  some- 
what wearily. 

She  stirred  a  little  as  Will  bt-gan  his  subject; 
Honor  listened  with  grave  inicntness;  she  was 
evidently  prepared  for  what  he  had  to  say.  When 
he  had  finished,  Dym  caught  her  breath,  and  then 
Mt  up  and  looked  at  him  with  a  moved  face 
between  laughing  and  crying, 

"Well,  Dym." 

"Oh,  Will,  is  it  really  true?  How  kind,  how 
generous,  of  Mr.  Chichester  !  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !" 
and  the  little  creature — for  she  was  a  little  creature 
beude  Honor — sprung  up  from  her  scat  and  threw 
her  arros  around  his  neck. 

"  Softly,  my  dear  child  !  Why,  what  an  excited 
Dym  it  is!  We  have  not  talked  about  it  yet ;" 
and  as  Will  gently  freed  himself  froui  her  em- 
brace a  cloud  came  over  his  face  that  was  not  lust 
on  Honor. 

"Dym,  dear,  I  do  not  think  your  brother  has 
'finished  all  he  has  to  say," 

*•  Of  course  not.  We  shall  not  h.ave  finished 
all  night  long,"  exclaimed  Dym,  in  the  same  liys- 
leriral  voice,  "Oh,  Will,  to  think  you  will  not 
be  worked  to  death  any  mure  at  that  dreadful  oUl 
Sl  Lake**!' 

Did  Dym  gue?t>  she  h:ul  hurt  him,  tliat  she  laid 
bcr  cheek  so  fondly  against  his? 

'*  I  could  not  help  it,  Will ;  it  is  such  a  great, 


ugly,  dingy  place,  and  you  never  get  a  moment's 
rest  when  you  are  there." 

Will  listens  with  a  curious  smile. 

"Is  it  dingy?"  he  wonders.  There  are  wi( 
street-corners,  where  the  sweet  air  blows  sttaighl 
from  Hampstead  and  Highgate;  there  are  patcht 
of  green  to  be  seen  between  the  houses ;  when 
walks  up  the  street,  the  children  look  at  the  bow< 
figure  and  the  bright,  kindly  eyes,  and  smile  an< 
curtsey;  the  women  come  to  the  door  with  rougl 
neighborly  greeting;  and  even  the  sweep  in  Par 
dii^e-row  pulls  a  grimy  forelock  as  he  passes.  H| 
has  friends  among  them — many  and  many  a  on< 
It  is  not  all  rags  and  fikh  and  wretchedness.  Hoi 
many  life-histories  he  has  conned  among  them- 
noble  ones  some  of  liiem — that  would  ]wt  U 
shame  the  most  exciting  fiction  ever  written! 
Humble  heroes  and  heroines  in  real  life,  with  ui 
wajihed  faces  perhaps,  with  rough  knobby  handj 
with  threadbare  coats  and  patched  gowns,  Wil 
knows  them  all ;  he  has  sat  among  them  and  givcl 
them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  often  and  often^ 

Will  likes  to  see  the  children  he  has  b.iptij 
growing  up  about  him  ;  he  gathers  the  bigger  on< 
around  him  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  tells  thet 
Bible  stories — childish  histories  of  Joseph  an< 
Samuel  and  Timothy.  Little  Dick  Maynard  thini 
he  would  like  to  be  Samuel  K-si — Samuel's  littU 
coat,  the  altar  lights,  the  swaying  censers,  Eli'l 
hoary  head,  the  hush,  the  mystery,  the  sfjft  coloi 
ing,  have  wrought  a  vast  impression  on  the  cTi| 
pled  boy.  Dick  rehearses  it  all  in  the  little  garret 
when  he  and  his  family  of  linnets  are  aIon< 
"  When  I  grow  up  I  mean  to  be  a  prophet,"  sa) 
Dick,  with  a  flicker  of  his  sandy  eyebrows. 

Poor  little  rhiklish  dreamer  1  The  linnets  sin| 
on  in  their  cage  ;  the  crutches  are  propped  agains 
the  wall;  the  dust  gathers  on  the  accordion 
Dick's  little  worn  cap  hangs  against  the  do«rJ 
Where  is  Dick  himself?  Ask  the  childless  parent 
as  they  gather  around  their  empty  hearth;  a&l 
stalwart  Richard  Maynard,  who  took  the  loss  ol 
his  crippled  boy  so  ill  that  his  honest  heart  nearlj 
broke  und^r  it ;  a^k  Susan,  wiping  the  tears  will 
her  apron  from  her  comely  face,  as  Guy  Chich< 
tcr  jitits  the  same  question, 

"  Dead  and  gone,  sir.     After  what   happen< 
he  just  fretted  his  dear  self  away  ;  took  on  an< 
pined  like  double  his  years.     Those  arc  his  birds 
sir.     Richard   will    not    let   any  one   clean  ther 
but  himself.    And  there  axe  his  school-books,  wril« 
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ten  so  prettily;  he  was  a  rare  scholar  when  Mr. 
Elliott  learnt  him.  Going,  sir?  Ah,  well,  there 
iin'l  much  to  detain  you  here  now!"  and  Susan 
wi^)es  some  more  tears  away  as  Guy  Chichester 
g«)cs  out  of  the  door. 

All  sorts  of  thoughts  come  into  Will's  mind  as 
Djm  nestles  at  his  side,  and  Honor  sits  thought- 
fully gazing  into  the  fire ;  and  he  rouses  himself 
vilh  difficulty  and  looks  at  his  sister. 

••I  was  a^id  you  would  take  it  in  this  way, 
Dym." 

•^Afraid!  why,  dear?" 

"  I  might  have  known  you  would  be  glad  for 
me  to  leave  St,  Luke's.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
have  told  you,  but  I  want  you  to  advise  me ;  you 
— and  you  too,"  looking  at  Honor. 

Miss  Nethecote  seemed  a  little  disturbed. 

"  Surely  you  cannot  doubt  what  our  advice  will 
Ik  I  But  then,"  breaking  into  a  little  smile, 
►•we  are  not  disinterested." 

"  You  would  have  me  accept  the  squire's  offer?" 

*•  Have  yoo  any  objection,  Mr.  Elliott?" 

•'Pardon  me,  that  is  begging  the  argument.  I 
mein,  do  I  dare  to  hope  that  I  should  be  welcome 
■iftong  you,  in  spite  of  my  infirmities?" 

Miss  Nethecote  leant  towards  him  and  stretched 
OQt  her  hand. 

"  More  welcome  than  I  dare  to  tell  you.  Come 
[and  we  will  prove  it,  Mr.  Elliott." 

**  Thanks,"  replied  Will,  hastily,  as  he  returned 
the  cordial  pressure;  "I  may  hope,  then,  that 
yoa  will  be  my  friend  in  this  matter.  Miss  Nethe- 
<«c?" 

♦•  Most  surely,"  the  touched  gravity  of  her  face 
bexnng  witness  to  her  words. 

*•  Then  may  I  ask  you  not  to  add  one  iota  of 
fBor  persuasion  to  this,  but  to  help  this  poor 
child  !o  see  it  in  another  light,  and  to  soften  the 
M^aire's  disappointment  if  I  feel  bound  to  refuse 
bit  gr>odness?" 

'•Will,  you  are  not  serious !"  exclaimed  Dym, 
starting  from  her  kneeling  posture. 

"Sit  down  again,  Dym,  atid  answer  me  a 
question.  Do  you  wish  this  for  your  sake,  or 
mrne?" 

"  For  both  our  sakes.  Oh,  Will,  how  can  you 
think  I  could  be  so  selfish  as  only  to  think  of 
■ytclf  I  Of  coarse  it  would  be  delightful  to  live 
with  you,  and  do  everything  for  you."  She  went 
on  rather  less  soberly.  "  We  could  have  the  very 
caitage  tltat  we  ]>lanned  to  live  in  \  there  is  one 


to  let  in  the  village;  such  a  tiny  place  I  with  a 
honeysuckle  over  the  porch,  and  a  strip  of  garden 
in  front ;  there  is  a  little  room  looking  on  to  the 
weir,  where  you  could  write  your  sermon ;  and 
such  a  beautiRil  rowan  tree  over  the  gale  !" 

Will  shivered,  rowan  and  rowan  berries  always 
reminded  him  of  his  dream.  "  It  is  all  very 
pretty,  Dym,  and  very  inviting,  but  your  cottage 
wants  something  else."     • 

"What  is  that?" 

•*A  quiet  conscience." 

"Nonsense,  Will." 

"Ah,  but  it  does.  The  little  room  looking 
over  the  weir  may  be  well  enough,  but  how  am  I 
to  get  my  sermons  written,  if  1  am  not  to  practice 
what  I  preach?" 

"Dym  does  not  understand  you,"  observed 
Honor.  She  hatl  not  once  taken  her  eyes  off  the 
brother  and  sister ;  she  began  to  apprehend  Will's 
meaning — he  was  nerving  himself  for  a  refusal. 

"But  she  will  try  to  understand  me,  will  she 
not?"  was  the  gentle  answer.  "I  know  how  you 
would  like  that  cottage,  Dym  ;  and  it  is  just  that 
Jhat  makes  it  so  hard  to  decide.  I  know,  too, 
that  for  some  things  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
come  to  me  when  you  leave  Ingleside. " 

"You  think,  then,  she  must  leave  it,"  in- 
terrupted Miss  Nethecote,  but  her  color  rose  with 
the  question. 

"Yes,"  returned  Will,  looking  at  her.  "I 
know  what  your  generous  purpose  is,  Miss  Nethe- 
cote, but  it  will  not  answer.  Dym  feels  it  too  ; 
she  has  told  me  that  when  you  come  as  mistress 
to  Ingleside,  her  work  there  will  be  over." 

"I  thought,  perhaps — "  but  there  Honor  hesi- 
tated, and  again  Will  gave  her  one  of  his  mild 
glances. 

"  I  can  interpret  your  thoughts  better  than  you 
can,"  he  said,  cheerfully.  "I  know  you  too  well 
to  fear  you  will  do  the  injustice  to  either  her  or 
yourself  to  allow  her  to  take  a  daughter's  {ilace  at 
Ingleside ;  your  very  love  to  your  future  husband 
insures  your  devotion  to  his  mother." 

"  How  well  you  read  me!"  returned  Honor — 
and  this  time  the  frank  eyes  were  swimming  in 
tears;  "this  is  what  I  wish — what  I  have  desired 
with  all  my  heart  to  do,  only  I  cannot  bear  that 
Dym  should  be  banished." 

".She  will  not  be  banished  from  your  love. 
Miss  Nethecote.  I  know  Dym  well  enough  to  be 
sure  she  would  not   willingly  usurp  your  place; 


and  knowing  this,  it  docs  seem  hard  to  send  her 
out  into  the  world  again." 

"  [  am  older  and  wiser  now.  I  ran  work," 
inlcrniptfd  Dym,  proudly.  Will  passed  his  hand 
over  the  soft  hair  with  a  caressing  gesture. 

*'You  will  work,  and  bravely  too,  dear.  1 
have  never  doubted  your  courage,  Dym  ;  but  you 
will  think  mc  h.ird  for  all  that." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  certainly,"  was  the 
uncompromising  answer — Dym's  heart  was  grow- 
ing a  little  sore  and  angry  over  Will's  strange 
hesitation — "  when  we  have  alvvays  wished  to  live 
together,  when  you  have  so  often  been  Jonely  and 
wanted  me." 

"  I  shall  always  want  you,  Dym,  darling.  I 
wish  I  could  take  you  back  to  St.  Luke's  with  me 
now" — but  a  strange  earnestness  coming  into  his 
voice — **  my  heart  fails  me  when  I  think  of  leaving 
my  work." 

Dym  did  not  answer ;  and  he  went  on  :  '*  I  am 
not  fit  for  new  places.  I  am  a  poor  creature, 
Dym,  ^nd  the  old  grooves  fit  me  best ;  the  time 
has  gone  by,"  he  went  on  more  hurriedly,  "when 
I  should  have  been  happy  in  this  dream-cottagq 
of  ours.  I  should  like  to  have  you  near  nie,  but 
I  should  be  restless  without  my  work.  Granted 
that  the  strain  is  great,  that  I  have  too  much  to 
do  at  St.  Luke's,  it  is  better  to  wear  out  than 
rtist  out — as  I  should  do  here." 

••  For  shame,  Will  ;  rust  out  among  your  friends 
and  in  this  lovely  place  1" 

Will  shook  his  head  sadly. 

**  F.ven  here ;  the  worn-out  hark  runs  best  in 
its  old  traces.  You  want  to  turn  mc  out  to  grass, 
Dym,  and  1  have  no  ap|>ciitc  for  it ;  even  the  weir 
and  the  hone>'suckle  will  be  less  swrct  to  me  than 
the  children's  faceiv  in  the  dingy  streets  you  hale." 

**  Will,  is  this  your  only  reason  ?" 

Perhaps  Dym's  question  was  abrupt,  for  Will's 
pale  face  grew  a  little  paler  over  it. 

'*  If  1  have  other  reasons — gocwl  only  to  myself 
— my  child  must  trust  mc  with  thrm,"  he  returned, 
quietly.  "They  lie  lictween  mc  and  my  con- 
science. Will  you  try  not  to  think  me  too  hard, 
Dym,  became  I  have  refused  to  share  with  you 
the  only  liitlp  gleam  of  ••unshinc  th.it  h.is  fallen 
across  our  path?  Will  you  forgive  and  trust  me 
still  that  1  am  doing  the  right  thing,  though  you 
do  not  know  all  my  reasons?" 

It  must  have  been  a  nullen  nature  that  could 
have   resisted  that    pleading  voice.     Dym   could 


not.     "I  have  nothing  to  forgive  j  you  are  always! 
right,  Will,"  faltered  the  little  sister;  but  evidently  I 
the  struggle  was   a  hard  one,   for  as  he  stoo|>ed 
down   and    kissed    her   she  suddenly  caught    tier 
hands   from  his   and   sprang   away ;   and    Houor  ^ 
could  hear  a  low  sob  as  the  door  closed  behind  her.  fl 

Will  rose  as  though  to  follow  her,  and  then  be 
sat  down  again. 

"She  is  a  dear  good  child,"  he  murmured,  and 
his  tone  was  full  of  pain.  "  Miss  Nethecote,  you 
will  keep  your  promise,  you  will  try  to  comfort 
for  her  disa[)pointment,  and  help  Mr.  Chichester 
to  see  this  tn  its  true  light  ?" 

"  I  will  try,  but  I  am  rather  doubtful  of  my 
success.  If  you  knew  how  he  has  set  his  heart  on 
this — he  and  all  of  us  !" 

"  It  does  me  goexJ  to  hear  it.  When  I  go  back 
to  St.  Luke's  it  will  be  sweet  to  remember  that 
you  all  wished  me  to  come  among  you.  Believe 
me  I  am  not  ungrateful — you  do  not  think  me 
so?"  hesitating,  as  though  for  her  to  speak. 

"No,  not  ungrateful;  no  one  who  knows  you 
could  entertain  such  a  thought  for  a  moment ;  but 
I  think  you  are  wrong." 

"In  what?"  returned  Will,  with  a  sudden  flush. 

"Do  you  need  to  ask  the  question?"  she  re- 
plied, looking  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  kindness^ 
"  We  arc  your  friends,  and  yet  you  deny  us  your 
confidence.  You  are  in  trouble  ;  you  have  some 
secret  fear  or  anxiety  upon  you  ;  rather  than  tell 
us,  you  will  go  back  to  St.  Ltike's  and  bear  it 
alone.     Is  this  fair,  is  this  kind,  Mr.  Elliott?'* 

For  one  monicnt  the  thought  crossed  Wdl's 
mind  that  he  would  partially  unburden  himself  to 
this  large-hearted  woman,  who  looked  at  him 
with  sui  h  Itoncsl  eyes,  whose  voice  was  so  full  of 
sympathy  ;  hut  the  next  nniuiie  he  rejected  it  with 
scorn  :  it  was  weak,  cowardly  ;  he  knew  enough 
of  Miss  Nethecoic's  benevolent  nature  to  l>e  sure 
it  would  cast  a  shadow  over  her  brightness,  she 
was  so  pitiful  over  any  sort  of  suffering. 

"  Some  walk  in  sunshine,  and  sonic  in  shadow, 
e.ich  in  his  own  path  ;  it  will  not  lighten  the  bur- 
den because  t  shift  it  off  on  other  shoulders," 
thought  Will, 

••  Will  you  trust  me?"  she  repeated,  coming  a 
little  closer  to  him. 

"I  cannot,"  replied  poor  Will;  his  head  drooped 
on  his  breast,  a  smlden  pain  tortured  the  poor 
heart.  Was  this  the  end  of  it  all — had  he  bccu 
wrong — was  it  all  a  mistake  ?     Who  knows  ? 


**Al  leasL  you  will  let  us  do  all  we  can  for 
y<wj?"  pleaded  Honor.  "When  I  was  sick,  you 
Ttstted  me;  when  I  was  unhappy,  you  consoled 
me;  it  is  you  to  wljoni  we  owe  our  happiness, 
Guy  and  I  will  never  forget  that." 

••I  only  did  my  duty,"  responded  Will,  sadly; 
"it  was  one  more  to  whom  to  minister.  You 
hftvc  your  life  before  you.  Miss  Neihecote — I  told 
you  so  then."  He  paused — some  change  came 
over  his  face,  some  strange  energy  into  his  voice 
— ^and  as  she  was  about  to  speak,  wiih  some  sud- 
den impulse  he  turned  and  blessed  her  as  she 
stood. 

The  rooms  at  Nidderdale  13ottage  were  empty 
when    Humphrey  came   back  to    them    the    next 
evening.     Will   hail   taken  his  sister  up  to  Ingle 
sideband  he  and  Dym  were  having  a  quiet  time 
together. 

D)in  secretly  reproached  herself  for  not  enjoy- 
ing it  more ;  iu  spite  of  her  efforts  the  week  wore 
slowly  away.  Will  was  all  that  she  could  wibh ; 
he  drove  out  with  her,  walked  with  her  up  and 
down  the  sunny  terraces,  read  and  talked  to  her, 
but  still  there  was  sonjething  wanting.  Reading 
I  and  conversation  had  lost  their  flavor ;  strange 
silences  fell  between  this  brother  and  sister,  who 
had  hitherto  been  all  in  all  to  each  other.  In 
Dyro's  manner  there  was  a  little  reserve,  a  slight 
ufu!iion  of  gravity.  Will's  gentleness  could  not 
'hj  the  uneasy  spirit.  Will,  as  he  looked  at  her, 
rttmes  feared  that  something  had  quelled  the 
buoyancy  of  her  spirits  forever. 

What  was  it?  I  wonder  if  Dym  could  have 
aoswered  ?  A  secret  dispensation  troubled  her 
serenity.  Was  she  sick  or  unhappy,  that  this 
len  loolhing  had  come  upon  her?  You  may 
ire  that  Will  dealt  tenderly  with  the  girl's 
foreness  and  irritability.  Had  her  faith  in  him 
tived  a  shock?  did  she  distrust  the  kindness 
[&•!  had  refused  to  make  a  home  for  her? 

Will  could  not  tell ;  they  had  never  referred  to 
the  conversation  they  had  had  at  the  Cottage. 
'  Oyn  talked  little  about  St.  Luke's ;  she  listened 
but  without  interest,  when  Will  told 
It  the  new  schools  thnt  Mr.  Chichester 
Kifil  promised  to  build,  and  how,  when  the  vicar- 
afe  was  finished,  he  was  to  have  rooms  in  it,  and 
live  with  Mr.  Benedict,  who  was  a  childless 
vidower. 

*•  I  shall  be  quite  rich  then,"  observed  Will, 
cheerily.     "  Fifty  pounds  a  year  more,  and  no 


rent  to  pay.  You  will  come  and  stay  with  me 
then,  Dym,  weeks  and  weeks  at  a  lime.  You  know 
Mr.  Benedict  will  be  glad  to  have  you  for  your 
own  sake  as  well  as  mine.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Mus- 
grave,  comes  to  him  for  months  together." 

**Yes,  Will,"  returned  Dym  languidly;  come 
to  him — of  course  she  would  come  to  him.  She 
looked  at  Will  with  puzzled  eyes  when  he  asked 
how  soon  she  would  have  to  leave  Ingleside. 
How  could  she  know  ?  There  were  all  sorts  of 
plans  revolving  in  Mr,  Chichester's  mind,  Dym 
believed  ;  something  was  said  of  his  taking  Honor 
away  for  a  long  tinie.  Honor  wanted  to  see 
Rome  and  Switzerland  ;  and  then  Dr.  Grey  had 
spoken  of  a  winter  at  Mentone;  it  might  be  that 
she  would  be  still  at  Ingleside  for  months. 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  was  Will's  reply.  But 
there  was  the  same  dull,  puzzlctl  look  in  Dym's 
dark  eyes;  was  she  glad  too?  perhaps  so.  It  had 
come  to  this,  that  the  very  stones  of  Ingleside 
were  dear  to  her ;  that  she  would  rather  st-iy  there 
in  the  empty,  solitary  rooms  than  leave  it  for 
another  place. 

Dym  had  her  visitings  of  compunction  after 
Will  had  left  her:  after  all,  had  she  treated  him 
kindly? 

She  came  out  and  fingered  his  wraps  with  little 
cold  hands  when  the  carriage  drove  around  to  take 
him  to  the  station,  and  then  busied  herself  with 
the  parcels  of  sandwiches  the  housekeeper  had 
thoughtfully  sent  up  as  provision  for  the  journey. 

"I  suppose  you  send  your  love  to  Dick?"  in- 
quired Will,  as  he  invested  himself  with  some 
difficulty  into  his  greatH:oat. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  returned,  bursting  into  tears. 
Oh,  why  had  she  been  so  hard  and  disagreeable 
to  him?  He  was  everything  to  her — father  and 
mother  and  sister  and  brother  in  one ;  he  had 
never  thwarted  her,  never  spoken  unkindly  to  her 
all  her  life  long,  and  yet  how  often  she  had  been 
cross  with  him  ! 

"Take  care  of  yourself.  I  cannot  bear  you 
to  go.  Promise  me  you  will  rome  and  see  me 
again,"  she  sobbed,  clinging  to  him. 

Will  looked  at  her  iu  a  little  surprise,  but  he 
was  kinder  than  ever,  Dym  thought  in  her  peni- 
tence. She  stood  at  the  door  waving  her  hand 
and  trying  to  smile  as  the  carriage  rolled  tlown 
the  sweep;  he  could  see  the  flutter  of  her  gray 
dress  on  the  terrace  long  after  he  was  down  the 
hill ;  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  vicarage  walls  as 


he  passed,  on  the  gay  beds  of  crocuses,  on  the 
'green  meadow's  with  their  cliim|^>s  of  alders  and 
'small  t>la(  k  cattle  ;  the  mill-wheel  was  whirring  as 
he  passed,  and  two  of  the  miller's  rosy-facetl 
daughters  were  gathering  up  the  piles  of  iwcei, 
sun-dried  linen;  down  by  the  river  there  was 
shadow  and  coolness  ;  the  water  came  frothing 
over  the  great  stones;  above  was  a  gray  sweep 
with  a  dull  brightness  on  it ;  there  was  the  cottage 
with  the  porch  and  the  rowan  tree ;  and  then  Will 
folded  his  arms  and  looked  no  more. 

Dym  had  .i  long  chetrful  leiler  before  many 
days  were  over.  Will  s[>oke  as  though  he  were 
glail  to  be  back  at  his  work  again  ;  he  was  better 
and  stronger,  his  long  rest  had  refreshed  him;  he 
was  ready  to  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  his 
labors.  Every  one  had  welcomed  him,  from  Dick, 
^who  had  composed  a  new  tune  on  the  occasion, 
old  crossetl- grained  Widow  Bates,  who  had 
actually  scolded  him  in  oitc  breath  for  gadding 
about,  and  then  told  him  he  was  a  "sight  good 
for  sore  eyes."  Will  had  seen  his  Birsiwith  friends 
twice;  Mr.  Chichester  had  made  one  of  his  head- 
long descents  on  St.  Luke's,  and  had  carried  him 
off,  in  spite  of  his  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  to 
the  plcas;\nt  Kensington  house  where  they  had 
established  themselves. 

It  was  an  artist's  house,  Will  told  her;  a  stin- 
shiny  c»ld  pl.ice,  with  a  long  narrow  lawn  and  a 
cedar  tree,  with  curious  landing-places,  and  odd- 
shaped  rooms  full  of  heavy  carved  furniture ;  the 
studio  o|>eneil  out  of  the  drawing-room,  where 
they  look  their  coffee.  Will  from  his  seat  had  a 
strange  vista  before  him,  the  suits  of  armor,  velvet 
doublets,  tall  goblets  of  reil  Venetian  glass,  sun- 
jthtne*  fencing  foils,  a  statue  or  two,  yards  and 
^anls  of  finished  and  unfinishe<l  paintings. 

Wilt  put  in  a  little  bit  of  painting  himself  very 
prettily ;  he  made  Dym  see  it  all.  Honor  in  her 
while  dre»  standing  against  the  i  rimson  drapery; 
iCtiy  leaning  negligently  against  a  bust  of  Pallas 
Athene ;  Mn».  Chichester  in  her  brocade  and 
nifne%,  sitting  so  erect  in  her  high-backed  chair. 
*•  Miss  Nelhecole  sang  to  ns,  she  has  a  beautiful 
▼oice,  mellow  and  rich,  I  liked  to  hear  Chirhcs- 
tef*s  grand  bass  chiming  in  now  and  then,"  wrote 
Will.  Dym  put  down  the  letter  with  a  little  sigh. 
How  plainly  she  could  see  it  all  I  There  was 
a  pleasant  jjerfumy  sweetness  about  the  [>ictiirc  ; 
there  must  have  been  tulif»s  in  the  tall  Venetian 
{UuKs;    little  spots  of  violet   fragrance,   dotted 


here  and  there  about  the  room ;  the  window 
would  be  o|>en,  and  reflet  t  the  shadow  of  the 
cedar.  Dym  could  almost  hear  the  short  racy 
sentences  scattered  broadcast  from  behind  the  bust 
of  Pallas  Athene,  and  Honor's  voice  chiming  like 
silver  bells. 

One  day  they  had  all  come  down  to  St.  Luke'.s, 
almost  taking  Will's  breath  away.  Paradise  row 
had  never  known  such  an  excitement  as  when 
Mrs.  Tressilian's  fine  carriage  had  put  them  down 
and  rolled  away.  One  little  urchin  had  cried 
"  Hurra  I"  when  Jeames,  in  his  plush  and  powder 
had  clambered  up  beside  his  friend,  the  coachman. 
Poor  little  man  I  even  the  smart  hammercloth  was 
a  mystery  and  astonishment.  The  horses  curvetted 
as  grandly  as  the  |>ony  jn  the  circus,  Dick  con- 
fided to  his  mother  afterwards.  One  may  imagine 
with  what  feelings  Dick  clutched  his  crutches  and 
shuffled  away  as  the  tall  la<ly  with  the  kind  eyes 
came  up  the  steps;  even  Mrs.  Chichester's  white 
curls  were  alarming.  Dick's  accordion  sounded 
a  few  terrified  notes  as  it  rolled  down  into  the 
area. 

"  Is  Mr,  Elliott  at  home/  my  little  man?  There's 
a  bright  sixpence  for  you.  Surely  you  have  not 
forgotten  your  old  friend?" 

Dick's  bright  eyes  dance  delightedly  as  they  go 
into  the  narrow  passage,  ••  Was  it  for  this  he 
refused  to  come  to  us?"  thinks  Honor. 

There  is  the  open  door,  the  bending  figure  over 
bis  books;  a  little,  fiendish-looking,  dusky  kitten 
Mluatting  at  his  elbow.  How  small  and  tUngy  it 
is!  Flower-pots  and  books,  shouting  children, 
and  dullness.  Will  pushes  back  his  hair  with  a 
little  bewilderment,  as  Mrs.  Chichester's  white 
curls  and  Honor's  beautiful  face  come  within  the 
radius  of  l^i^  vision. 

"Ah,  ha  I  we  have  caught  you,"  cries  Guy» 
taking  him  by  the  shoulders.  "The  spider  in 
his  den — the  student  at  his  books.  Do  the  in- 
habitants of  Kentish-town  understand  the  mystery 
of  five  o'cloc-k  tea,  I  wonder?  We  have  come  to 
tea — my  mother  and  Honor  and  I — and  we  want 
you  to  show  us  St.  T.,Hkc's  and  the  new  virarage, 
and  the  site  for  the  schools — to  do  the  honors  of 
Kcniish-town,  in  fact." 

Will  tries  hard  to  wake  out  of  his  bewilderment 
as  he  shuts  up  Hooker's  ••  Ecclesiastical  Polity." 
Will  Mrs.  Maynard's  kettle  be  Injiling?  Has  she 
teat  U|>s  and  saucers  enough?  He  remembers  guilt- 
ily that,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  he  had  given 


hiiafienioott  portion  or  mi ik  to  the  thirsty  kitten. 

Bat  Mre.  Maynard  had  two  cai)ital  ingredients  in 

her  character — resources  and   ideas.     Wiil  won- 

ien  mildly  as  all  manner  of  good  things  group 

:lves  on  the  tables;  milk — no,  it  is  actually 

cool  Devonshire  butter — a  crusty  loaf,  a 

[tery  dttf-J ocux're  of  bakery,  tea  cakes  and  mar- 

'nalade,  even  a  few  pink  prawns  reposing  on  green 

leaves.     Worthy  Mrs.  Maynard  gives  a  little  nod 

of  triumph  as  she   leaves   the   room ;   and   Will 

blesses  her  in  his  heart.     Honor  takes  her  place, 

aod  tDikes  tea  with  her  usual  quiet  grace;  the  rest 

pother  arouDd  the  table ;  the  kitten  finds  its  way 

llo   Guy's   knee,   and   is   petted   and    christened 

I>cmon"  on  the  spot..   This  is  better  than  the 

iKtulto  at  Kensmgton,  Will  thinks;  his  worn  face 

sd  Honor  thinks  it   is  paler  and  more  worn 

r»ce  she  saw  it  last — lights  up  at  the  sight   of 

Ithesc  dear  people  gathered  around  his  little  table. 

[Hqv  happy  they  all  are !  what  a  running  fire  of 

'^%it  2nd  raillery  from  Guy  !    He  is  full  of  mischief 

to-nigbt ;  he  rails  a  little  on  the  subject  of  Honor's 

icry ;  he   declares  that  half  tlie  shopwomen  in 

>Ddon  are  engaged  on  that  fabulous  trousseau. 

RoQor  bears  it  well ;  the  bright  smiling  eyes  enjoy 

Ihe  fun,  bat   in  Will's  opinion  she  looks  just   a 

tnfle  jaded. 

**  We  shall  all  be  glad  when  we  get  back,"  she 

fi'r?,  when   W'ill   hints  at  this;    *'shop]iing  and 

-  t  feeing  are  very  tiring  ihings.    Mrs.  Tre?silian 

»> token  us  to  the  theatre  twice;  Mrs.  Chichester 

3t,  and  so  Guy  thinks  we  ought  to  go." 


Mr.  Chichester  took  Will  aside  before  their 
visit  was  over.  "We  have  been  to  the  oculist," 
he  says.  ''After  all,  it  is  a  simple  cataract;  the 
pain  was  merely  a  little  local  inflammation  ;  she 
has  caught  cold,  he  sajs.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  has  made  great  progress;  she  can  scarcely 
see  at  all — less  than  we  thought.  Mr.  Paget 
thinks  that  in  a  few  months  both  eyes  will  be 
ready  for  couching." 

If  Mrs.  Chichester  be  more  blind,  Will  thinks, 
she  has  never  looked  more  cheerful.  The  most 
perfect  understanding  seemed  to  prevail  betsveen 
the  three.  Guy's  manners  were  denuded  of  their 
little  roughnesses;  Mrs.  Chichester  turned  her 
face  oftenest  to  her  son  ;  but  she  seemed  to  depend 
1  most  on  Honor.  It  was  Honor  who  laid  a^ide 
I  her  wraps,  smoothed  out  the  soft  curls,  and  hovered 
around  her  w,ith  a  thousand  nameless  attentions; 
Honor  who  sat  beside  her,  and  talked  to  her  while 
the  others  discussed  some  parish  news;  Honor 
who  seemed  to  anticipate  every  want  before  it 
could  be  named. 

Did  Guy  notice  this  devotion?  Will  s.aw  him 
watching  them  once,  while  he  was  detailing  a 
new  scheme  of  the  vicar's;  something  soft  and 
luminous  came  into  Guy's  eyes,  and  then  the  two 
men  looked  at  each  other. 

They  had  no  need  to  speak.  "Can  any  one 
be  like  her?  Am  I  not  blessed  beyond  my 
deserts?"  Guy's  eyes  seemed  to  s.\v,  and  Will 
smiled  an  as-sent.  Each  understood  the  other's 
thought  as  well  as  if  expressed  in  words. 


UPWARD  I 


By  H.  W. 


\i'.-v^t  t>s'T  ihou  make  diy  poor  life  glorious; 

>  the  mouuLuns  a£  they  rise; 
.^n'-.p  the  heavens  from  their  summits, 
Criiwd  the  god. light  in  thine  eyes. 

Tread  life's  darkest  dep(h»  as  gladly, 
Though  nor  sun  nor  ttars  may  shine, 

And  the  elements  b1!  madly 

Rash  to  cni.«h  thee  nnd  combine. 


From  the  grave  of  hope,  from  ashes 

Of  a  life  burnt  to  despair, 
She  shall  rise  to  woo  and  bless  thee — 

Charity,  divinely  fair. 

She  shall  twine  her  arms  about  thee, 
Turn  thy  sadness  and  thy  tears 

Into  nameless  joys  and  beauty. 

Love  thee  through  the  endless  years. 
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Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.— We  are  in(Ic!>tefl  to 
Rolxrt  (.'oiiUon  I)avis,  l'l).(i.,  for  the  privilege  <if  miking 
Th«  accompanying  ent-raviny  of  the  moUl  eii^^ravcd  and 
■truck  al  the  United  States  Mint,  Philadetphia,  in  cnm- 
nienuiralii*n  of  :hc  entrance  of  Mr.  Cftiroil  upon  his  ninetieth 
year,  Scplemticr  2«h,  1826.  It  wis  presented  in  1867,  hy 
Charles  Carroll  McTavish,  grandvjn  of  Mr.  Carroll,  to  Col- 
or.d  M.  J.  Cohen,  who  snlweqi'enlly  prcsente*!  it  to  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Davis  hnn  the  medal  in  brmiie  and  in  silver. 
The  portrait  upon  the  medal,  it  will  be  seen,  ttiffcrs  from 
both  of  the   portraiu   in   the    December    Monthly,  pages 
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404  and  405,  and  we  know  of  no  other  which  it  resem- 
bles. Mr.  Davis  thinkt  the  medal  portrait  must  be  acciimte 
beeaukc  It  was  executed  by  Christian  Gobrrcht,  the  well- 
known  die  engraver  of  the  Mint  for  m.iny  yc:n^,  and  Mr. 
McTftvi»h  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Gobrccht,  wrote  :  "  Tlic  iuiprcs- 
aions  of  the  dies  you  sent  me  were  very  much  adn»irc<l  by 
every  one  at  a  dinner  given  on  the  birthday  of  my  yrnnd- 
fathcr.  and  pronounced  excellent.  Mr,  R,  (iilmore  says  the 
execution  of  luU  superior  to  the  one  be  had  executed  in 
Euroj^e."  • 

We  are  also  favoret!  Iw  Mr.  Davis  with  the  original  letter 
which  we  ct^jiy  herewith  ;  it  1^  intcn*cly  inlere»ting  a* evincing 
the  jMcty  and  jutriotitm  of  Mr.  CattoII  in  hi»  old  age,  Inut* 
whicli  wirre  cim^picuous  throughout  his  life.  It  is  aNu 
raiuabrc  as  conUiniiig  testimony  corroborative  f»f  Jcffersnn, 
that  the  I>cclaratiun  was  signed  Iry  (he  memlirn  liefofe  the 
engrossing  and  formal  signing  of  the  2d  of  August.  Written 
in  hi*  ninetieth  year,  it  re^ta  upm  the  memory  of  an  aged 
man,  and  would  U'K  be  slrctti);  original  evidence;  but  it  is 
strung  &s  cairruburaitng  Mr.  JdTcnun'a  "  Notes." 

Dear  Sir 

1826  July  ig"*  D'lughoragan 
I  recci«e«i  tlic  17.^  your  friendly  letter  of  the  14^  instant, 
as  I  am  (ast  ■pproachlng  to  tlie  last  scene  which  will  put  an 
end  to  all  earthly  earvf,  Ac  concerns,  I  am  looking  t<i  that 
state  friim  which  all  care,  all  xilicitude  and  «ll  the  p.i^ti<»n«. 
which  agilate  mankind,  arc  aicludcd — Revelation  inUructs 


us  that   e1em.nl   happiness,   or  eternal  misery  will   he  tf 
destiny  of  mm  in  the  life  to  come,  the  most  pious  the  mc 
cxempl.iry  have  trembled  at  the   thought   of  the    drearlfull 
alternative:  oh!  what  will  be  the  fate  of  those,  who  littlfl] 
think  of  it,  or  thinking,  s<^uare  nut  their  actions  accr>idin|{l]r 

Though  I  di<.approved  of  M'.  Jefferson's  admini^trationfl 
'&    W.-IS   dissatisfied    with  a   pail  of   M'.  Adam's,   both    un- 
questionably greatly  contributcil  to  the  lndcpen<lcnce  of  this 
country-;    their   ser\'ices   should    be  remembered,  and    lliei^ 
errors  forgotten  &  forgiven 

This  evening  I  am  going  to  B.altimore  to  attend  (omci 
tile  procession  &  ccremonie^t  li> 
paid  10  tlte  memories  and  »>ervicc 
of  those  praised  k  dispraised  Prcsi^ 
dents. 

The  Baron  de  Montreiul    k  M 
family  are  now  here — they  are  in-* 
deed  nmialile  <S:  we  ;vrcall  delighic 
with  their  n)uiii>crs,    ease  affabilit 
and  cheerfulness     when  they  rrturfltj 
to  Fr.ince  the  society  at  Wo^hingtuiiJ 
will  feel  the  loss. 

I  was  not  in  Congress  when  ih 
vote  of  Independence  was  taket 
as  soon  ns  I  look  my  seat  I  signc 
that  important  declaration  whic 
has  thus  far  produced,  k  I  hope] 
will  perpetuate  the  happiness  of[ 
lhc*c  .St.ilcs— you  say  you  should  l>e  h.ippy  to  see  me :  whf  J 
then  do  ynu  not  come  to  sec  me  the  dintance  is  rot  great,! 
and  ynu  are  young  comf  ared  with  mc  1  shall  always  h«l 
lupj>y  to  see  you  at  this  my  summer  &  autumnal  residence] 
Wishing  you  health  &  happiness  I  remain 

Dear  Sir  y'  friend  A  hum  Ser* 
Ch  Carroll  of  Caarulltom. 
To  Chorlea  U  Wharton  Esq 

city  of 
Washington 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society  has  republished  CharlesI 
Carroll's  Diary  of  his  visit  to  Canada  with  the  Congressional] 
Commission  in  1 775,  edited  by  Braiitx  Mayer. 
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Dr.  Allison's  School,  Thunder  Hill.  Chester  County,^ 
Pennsylvania. — In   a  foot-note   to  the   article  under 
title  "  Henry  Uiurens  f/.  Charles  Thomson"  (Vol.  V'l., 
264),   it   is  staled  that   according  to   Henry  Simpon,  tl 
academy  of   Rev.  Francis   Alli«nn   was  at   Thunder    Hill,] 
Maryland,   while    Dr.  Sprague   places  it  at    New   Londc 
Chester  County,  Penn*ylvania. 

The  explanation  of  this  seeming  <li«iTepancY  is  lhi«:    In] 
1741  Mr.  Allivin  established  hi><  ce)elir.ited  school  on  a  famij 
owned  by  him  and  where  he  resided,  in  New  I.<>nilon  To%ro« 
ship,  Chester  Counts',  Pennsylvania.     This  Kicjtity  was  the 
and  h.i«  l»ecn  ever  since  known  a«  Thunder  llill.     At  th»1 
time  the  schuol  waa  in  operation  at  Thunder  Hill,  the  Ua«tJ 
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betvctn  P<nn<7lvania  att'l  Matyland  wxs  unascertained  and 
iadbpulc,  and  ihe  Marj'^'nd  sur>eyars  frequently  came  into 
Fenn»]rK)nia  and  laid  out  lands  for  persons  who  claimed 
Intiflef  Maryland  riglils  and  the  s.imc  thin;j  was  done  l)y  the 
P iToprieJirics  of  Pennsylvania  in  what  is  nowf  Marjland. 
The  lind*  at  Thunder  Hill  were  surveyed  under  a  Maryland 
daiait  and  bence  were  said  to  be  in  Maryland;  but  by  the 
sabiequcnt  running  of  Ma&oo  and  Dixon's  line  they  were 
fomd  to  be  in  Pejinsylvanla. 

Mr.  AUison  maintained  his  school  at  Thunder  Hill  until 
hisremond  to  Philadelphia  in  1752,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  Kev.  Alexander  McDowell,  by  whom  it  was  afterwards 


"L'Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile,"  Paris.— Mr. 
ThompMjn,  in  his  paper  on  *•  The  Moorish  Empire  in  Spain," 
alludes  to  this  celebrated  triumphal  arch  of  Napoleon,  and 
we  give  herewith  a  good  picture  thereof,  as  also  of  lh« 
"Arco  della  Pace,"  at  Milan.  The  great  Napoleon  having 
made  hii  famous  road  across  the  Alfi*  at  the  Pass  of  the 
Simplon,  ordered  llie  latter  magnificent  arch  to  be  erected 
at  its  »oulbeni,  or  Italian,  tertntnuj,  in  commemoration  of  his 
great  achievement,  and  named  it  in  token  that  the  achieve- 
ment was  one  of  peace  rather  than  of  war;  but  before  he 
had  completed  it  the  great  roan  had  fallen  and  the  territory 
having  come  into  Austrian  control,  the  Austri.nn  em{>cror 
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"L'  Arc  dk  Triomphe  de  l'Etoile,'*  Parjs. 


'*irpti 


ilo  Newark,  Delnwnre,  where  it  l)ecaroe  the  foundation 
I  CfJlege.     Wiile   the  school   w.is   under  the 
of  Mr.  Allison,  it  h.ul  as  pnpils  many  who  afterwards 
*«5i«ie  di<<ingitisbed  in  public  life,     .\mong  these,  besides 
ilo  Tbomson,  Secretary  of  Ihe  Continental   Congress, 
r be  nmtiooed  Dr.  John  Ewing,  Provo.st  of  the  University 
Pt-  ■:    Dr.    David  Uam^ny,  the   hi^ilorian ;    Dr. 

0^  1,  author  of  a  History  of  North  Carolina  and 

•W  w.::.i;    Rev.    Dr.    Tames    l,ntta.  Rev.   Dr.    M.itthew 
^iWa,  and  three  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of   Indepcn- 
;  Oorrmur  Thomas  McKean,  George  Read  and  Jiimcs 

J,  Smith  FtrraEV. 
Vol.  VIII.— s 


ordered  the  completion  of  the  superb  wortc  of  art,  making  it 
commemorative  of  Austrian  prowess  and  of  his  own  good 
fortune.  It  was  completed  in  1838,  is  wholly  of  white 
marble  and  is  unrivivlled  for  h^cauty  and  elegance  by  any  of 
the  larger  triumphal  arches  of  Rome,  or  by  the  Parisian 
Arch  "  de  l'Etoile."  There  are  several  large  and  han/lsome 
arches  in  and  near  Paris,  erected  by  Napwlcon  to  celebrate 
his  great  triumphs,  but  "  I/Arc  de  Triomphe  de  TEtoile"  is 
the  largest  and  most  superb  of  them  aJl ;  it  forms  a  mass 
about  a  hundred  ami  fifty  feet  wide  by  seventy-three  in 
depth,  .Tnd  a  hundred  and  sixty  in  height.  There  is  great 
simplicity  of  form,  on  account  of  the  outline  being  unbroken 
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by  columns  and  projecting  eniablatum.  There  is  one  Inrge 
arch  running  cast  And  west,  and  a  smaller  one  running  norih 
and  south;  the  l.irgc  arch  i*  nearly  fifty  feet  wide,  a  hundred 
hi;;h,  and  seventy-three  deep;  the  smaller  is  sixty  feet  high 
!>>•  nI>o«t  half  k&  brwad.  There  are  no  columns  or  pilaster^, 
but  the  surfaces  are  richly  covered  with  ivculpture.  The 
cniablaluru  has  the  extraordinary  depth  of  twenty-three  feet; 
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••Atcn  DUXA  Pack."  at  Milan. 

the  fricie  i*  covered  willi  »cul|-Kure  in  relief;  the  mi>ulding% 
of  ihe  cornice,  archivolt^,  and  impn*'*,  are  richly  carved ; 
the  soffits  of  Ihe  srchivolt«  and  vaultis  are  panelled  and  laid 
ooJ  in  sankcn  cc>n>|iaTtnicnls,  and  the  pien  ore  covered  with 
wreaths  and  Inscriptions.  On  the  cast  and  wcM  front*,  rn 
either  «i»le  of  the  arch,  i*  a  colo>«val  grotip  of  MTuljMure  nearly 
•isly  feet  in  height,  and  comprUing  figures  twenty  feet  in 
height. 

George  Clinton. — It  i«  eminently  pfonrr  that  the  biogra- 
phie«  prepared  by  the  OmgrcH*  of  Amrncan  Author*  which 
ore  to  renisan  the  Mandnrd  aulhofitic*  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  should,  before  final  poblicalion,  undergo 
thorough  ocrutiny.  It  was  with  the  intention  of  having  my 
tketch  of  CtiMton  freely  critici»cd  before  it*  cT^-«taHi«(iiin 
Into  IjooJc  form,  that  I  »cnt  it  to  r«JTTEk'*  AmfrU  AN 
MovriiLV.  I  am  acconbngly  glad  to  hsvc  the  view*  it( 
»uch  an  accomplished  and  dt»criniinaling  critic  n»  Odnrel 
Entng  upon  the  article  in  question;  ftir  everything  that 
cnianitet  fTi'«m  hi»  pen  mu«t  be  md  with  intercut  and  re«pect. 
Cotonrl  Ettmg  «ay»,  "I  mu«t  request  Mr.  .*«l<>ne  lo  give  us 
hi«  authority  for  hi«  Malemrnt  that  hi*  [Mr,  Clinton'*]  in. 
fluence  upon  that  Ixidy  [the  Ctnitinental  Oingre«a],  in 
moulding  it*  •cittimeni^  and  directing  it*  action,  bos  never 
rccejvett  the  r^cog"'''""  which  it  deserves," 

In  reply,  I  wnuld  tay,  that  I  think  my  view  of  the 
Influence  of  Clinton  in  the  Continental  Congress  is  ju»l.  He 
was  a  sioleni  Whig.  a»  I  know  from  a  careful  examination 


of  the  complicated  proceedings  of  the  New  York  AMcmbly 
in  the  early  part  of  1775.  Indeed,  Clinton's  views  were  so 
strtnp  and  pronounced  that  my  st,alement  is  a  very  *afe  one 
to  m.ike. 

2d.  In  regard  to  voting  if>x  Independence,  I  am  free  toj 

rdmit  th.-^t  I  followed,  too  blindly  perhnps,  Drake;  tuid  nif 

expression  "voted  for,"  should  be  changed  to  favor edxnA^^ 

pendcnce,  for,  as  Iwfore  hiiiicd,  this,  I 

in   my  judgment,  h-  most  certainly  | 

did. 

3d.  As  for  the  invasion  of  New' 
York,    Culoncl     Etting     seems    to^ 
underst.ind    me   t<j  say  that  it  pre- 
vented Clinton's    voting  for    Iir'c ' 
pendencc.  whereas  I  meant  to  sayj 
only    that    it    prevented    OintunV 
Inring  present  at  the  signing  oJ  the 
Dectar.Mion     by    the  general  boiiy\ 
of  the  members,  which   I    suppose  / 
Is  true. 

4th.  The  phrase,  "and  in  May,* 
•  775i"  should  have,  as  the  Editor  JL 
the  MnNTHl  Y  »ugiiestc'i  in  the  Sep- 
tciiilKrr  numlter,  the  word  "  and" 
trans))o<ted  to  the  end  thus  **  itt 
May  1775,  and  favored." 

5th.   Regarding  Colonel  Siting's  j 
allusions  to  the  a(>p;ireni  lukewarm- 
iic«  of  New  York  State,  such  is  not 
the  case.   The  Continental  Congrest  I 
resolved  on  May  15th,  1776,  tor*«i 
Commend  all  the  Colonies  to  adoplj 
new  forms  of  government.     This  was  tantamount  to  declar- 
ing  Independence.      The    New    York  delegates,   on  Jun* 
8ih.  1776,  wrote  to  the   New  York  Provincial  Congress  to] 
ascertain  tts  sentiments  on  the  ipiestion  of  Independence  which} 
was  expected  to  come  up  shortly  in  Congress.     Mennwhile,) 
Sir  Wtiliam  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  June  25th.  t776i.| 
An  immetliate  attack  on  the  City  of  New   York    was  rx-j 
pectcd.     The  New  York    Provincial  Congress  made  W^sb* 
ington  a  sort  of  dictator  to  defend  the  colony.     About    thii 
time  a  new  I'rovintial  Congrrsx  was  elected. 

The  day  the  new  Provinei.il  ('oitgress  was  chosen  is  sal4 
to   have  been   June  19th,     It    was  elected    for  the   e«( 
fiurpose  of  acting  on  the  question  of  Indej>endeiice,  as 
previous  one  did  not  consider  itself  authorized  so  to  tin. 

The  old    Provincial    Congress   seems   to  have    continc 
killing  for  some  d.iys  after  the  new  one  was  electcl.  but 
course   can   Iw  excusctl   for  not  authoriiing  the  dcl<;y.'«ies  11 
the  Continental  Congress  lo  vote  for  Imiependence.     Th« 
purp^isely    left    it    to   the    new    Provincial    Congre*-*,   whid 
opened  at  White  PLiins  July  8ih.  1776,  and  which,  on  th« 
very  next  day.  passed  iiNANlMmrsi.Y  a   resolution   a)>|vovt 
the   Declftralion   of    Independence.     Tl»e  fact    upon    whi 
Colonel  Etting  lays  so  much  stress — that  the   New   Vc 
delegates  in  the  Cnntinrntal  Congress  were  not  the  voters 
the  adhesion  of  New  York   Slait^— .is  a  purely  private  at 
local    aOair  between    them   and    the   New  York    Piovincia 
C^mgrcM.     Nor  does    it   in  the  stigtitrst   degree  affect  (ti 
question  of  the  v/iUmgHtu  of  New   Yurk  to  declare  it 
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[MJepenJetit.  There  was  very  liJlle  Toryism  ihat  dared  lo 
*ituw  ll&elf  to  the  public  at  Ibis  latp  dale.  Must  of  the  lead- 
ing Sew  Yoik  loyzli&ls  liad  either  left  ihe  Stale  or  were  hul- 

ling.  Indeed,  as  a  niiUter  ol'  fact.  New  Yorkers  were  as 
oarif  unAnimousnt  the  time  as  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.' 
Finally,  when  the  vote  was  tjikcn  for  formal  Independence, 
tV  Ne*  York  delegites  who  for  locnl  reasoiui  CMtild  nut 
act  lor  their  State,  were  probahly  better  <lisp-'i»cd  than  those 
nf  Pennsylvania,  who  coaUl  act  anfl  yet  were  intending  lo 

.♦<4e  foot  against  IntJepetidence  and  three  for  it — and  it  was 
oftly  by  greal  persuasion  IhaLlwoof  the  four  were  induced  lo 
thte&t  thenoelves  so  as  lo  turn  the  minorily  into  a  majority. 

WlLXiAM  L.  ^TONE. 


Tie  Expeditions  of  George  Rogers  Clark. — Rfply  of 

\fiiMm  Wirf  lltttry  to  SamtuI  KvLim. — I  would  nol  again 

*l5war  ifl  y  ns  in  reply  to  Mr.  Samuel  Evans,  ui>on 

fct»  diiin  i'  V  anians  composed  part  of  The  command 

«f  Cultrtiel  Chrk  in  his  expedition  to  the  Northwest  in  1778, 

fcul  nni  Mr.  E*ans  poMi^hed  in  your  Novetntjcr  numhor  the 

linjamrs  WiHing's  conipnny.  wiih  a  cerlificaicof 

'•crt  George  thnl  part  of  them  joJncvl  the  service 

fik  Vir];inia  in  the  Illinois  department.     Mr.  Evans  states  that 

lhi»  tcrriptiiv  x»a^  oiroposcd  of  m.irines  from  Penn<»ylvania, 

Jiid  J  the  impression  tliat  ihey  ^harrd  the  "Lingers, 

«d  "  1  to  share  the  honore,  of  Clark's  expedition. 

jl  ttoi!  that  vhi^  company  wai  in  the  Uniicd  States  si-rA  ice,  and 

rCeo^qetd  part  of  Colonel  Daniel  Brodliead's  command  sta- 

Mel  at  PiiLoburg. 

"•  ^  ••"Toft.  in  the  sixth  Ytjltjrac  of  the  last  edition  of  his 
'C  192,  states  that  this  comp.iny  was  composed 
I'.ii  ...  I  i-nnsylvanians,  and  was  partly  filled  up  by  enlist- 
eau  »  they  wcnl  down  the  river  aficr  leaving  Pittsburg. 
Icaik.  bowocT,  admit  Mr.  Evans's  stalcmeni  that  jt  was  a 
ifttylvania  company,  and  am  prepared  lo  dcmonstralc  that 
were  entitled  to  none  of  the  glory  accorded  lo  Clark's 
f>d  in  his  famous  expeditiun. 

brieff^  recall  the  moin  incidents  of  this  expedilion, 

>Tf  Cirk  hitPS«If :  On  ihc  iSth  of  Jantjary,  1778, 

iirpj  with  n  commission  from  the  Governor 

.thin  the  Ixinlcrs  of  Virginia  with  which  lo 

itiih  posts  in  the  Nonhwcst.     lie  proceeded  lo 

^tier  of  the  State  for  ihis  purpose,  but  roeelinfj 

iceMlitct^Ie  uj-kposiiioTi.  more  particularly  in  the  territory 

I  Aqmic  between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  he  dck  rroined 

'pw»h  on  with  the  men  he  could  raise  in  West  Augusta,  and 

•I.  i>  r- ,    rf<mpanies  he  arrived  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 

in  May.     Wtje,  he  encamped  on  an  island,  nnd. 

loined  by  Capfnin  Montgomery  with  a  few  Ken- 

...-ntucky  then  being  part  of  Virginia),  be  drilled 

ui:tc  aimy. 

On  the  261b  of  June,  1778,  be  set  out  from  this  point  lo 
tk  KA«kjs\kta,  hu  whole  force  cunsiifing,  as  he  expressly 
••  o«ly  of   four   cumfianies,  commanded   by  Captains 
lootgomcry,  Joseph    Bowman,  Lctjnard   Helms  and 
iH«rTtH!."   (See"  Dillon's  History  of  Indiann."  page 

9.  tlie  tetiler'anll  recall  among  other,  if  iu>i  rjulmit, 

"ty,  «he  one  of  pulling  down  the 

-  -(th,  anH  running  (t  ini.<  bullet* 

^     I  the  ilruggic,  but  ahowt,  nc\er- 


135.)  With  this  force  on  the  4th  -'f  July  he  took  Kaskaskia, 
From  this  point  Captain  Bowman  proceeded  wilh  a  detach- 
ment to  Cahokia,  about  sixty  miles  up  the  river,  and  ihal 
|X)st  surrendered  to  him.  A  Catholic  priest,  named  Pierre 
Gil>{tult,  who  was  found  at  Kaskaskia,  made  his  way  lo  St. 
Vincent's,  or  Vinccnnes,  and  through  his  inAucncc  Ujat  post 
was  secured  to  Clark  without  a  struggle,  and  Captain  Helms 
was  sent  lo  hold  it.  The  Indians  finding  Clark  in  posses.sion 
of  the  British  f)osts,  soon  entered  into  treaties  with  him,  nnd 
he  thus  got  control  of  the  whole  Northwestern  country,  except 
Detroit  and  the  territory  adjacent  to  thai  lown.  On  the  17th 
of  Decerolier,  however,  Lieulcnant-Govcmor  Hamilton,  wilh 
a  force  of  eight  hundred  men,  recaptured  Vincenacs,  which 
was  but  feebly  garrisoned,  and  Clark,  finding  his  situation 
critical,  dctcrmincwi  to  risk  all  on  the  recapture  of  ihat  im- 
portant post.  After  a  march  through  the  flooded  bottonvs  of 
the  Wabash  in  the  depth  of  winter,  which  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  "  ihe  Hannibal  of  Ihe  West,"  he  surprised  Govcnior 
liamillon,  and  Vinccnnes  was  surrendered  to  him  on  the 
24th  of  Februar}',  1 779.  He  then  made  Irealies  with  the 
neighboring  Indian  tribes,  and  commenced  his  preparations 
for  an  ex|x:dition  against  Detroit,  which  he  never  accom- 
plished. The  Legislature  of  Virginia  in  the  me.insvhilc,  by 
ttfi  act  passed  in  October,  1778,  formed  the  County  of  Illi- 
nois out  of  the  territory  captured  by  Clark,  and  appointed 
Colonel  John  Todd  as  its  civil  commandant. 

It  was  this  possession  of  the  Northwest  by  Virginia  which 
secured  that  territory-  in  the  Ireity  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
as  is  well  krown,  and  Virginia  by  her  deed  of  cession  after- 
wards conveyed  it  to  the  United  States. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  the  claim  of  Pennsylvania 
lo  any  part  of  the  honor  of  acquiring  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory by  furnishing  troops  to  Colonel  Clark,  Mr.  Evans  must 
show  that  Pennsylvania  troops  were  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  some  one  of  the  British  posts  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  cam- 
paign commencing  26lh  June,  1778,  and  ending  24th  Fcbru- 
arj-,  1779. 

The  certificate  of  Captain  George,  which  Mr,  Evans  pro- 
duces,  does  not  designate  in  terras  the  dale  of  his  transfer  of 
Willing's  company  to  Clark's  command,  but  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  it  occurred  on  the  3d  of  June,  17  79,  when  they 
considered  their  service  in  the  United  Slates  expired.  The 
certificate  is  as  follows:  "  I  do  hereby  certify  that  I  received 
the  wilhin-namcd  men  and  officers  from  Captain  James 
Willing,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Illinois  and  Fort  Pitt, 
which  men  are  disjwsed  of  (deaths  and  desertions  excepted) 
as  specified  w-ithin  ;  that  is  to  say,  such  as  end  on  June  3, 
'779.  having  joined  the  service  of  ihe  State  of  Virginia,  in 
the  Illinois  department,  under  my  command,"  etc.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Colonel  Brodhead  to 
Colonel  Clark,  dated  Fort  Pitt,  4th  April,  17S0,  and  given 
in  Ihc  "Pennsylvania  Archives,"  Vol.  XII.,  page  216,  in 
which  he  writes:  "  I  am  amazed  at  the  return  made  by  Cap- 
tain George  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  Continental  service, 
which  were  sent  dowu  the  river  under  command  of  Captain 
Willing  [misprinted  Wheeling].  It  differs  much  from  the 
return  I  received  from  Captain  Mclniyre,  lie  alleged  (liat 
some  of  the  men's  terms  are  expired,  and  that  they  do  not 
incline  to  return  to  their  re-si>ective  corps ;  but  admitting  their 
terms  were  really  expired,  which  is  denied,  fbcy  ought  to 
have  proper  discharges  from  the  commanding  officer  of  their 


corpt,  and  must  be  considered  as  deserten  until  they  obtain 
them.  I  wi«h  you  to  inculcate  this  principle.  I  order 
those  men  under  $omc  proper  ot!iccr  up  to  this  place,  that 
justice  may  be  done  ihem  and  the  public." 

Mr,  Bancroft  Icil*  us  also,  at  the  same  page  from  which 
I  have  quoted,  Uiat  Captain  Jamcri  Willing's  company  cap- 
tured and  occupied  Natchez  an<l  other  points  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  177S,  and  if 
•o,  they  could  h.udly  have  formed  part  of  Clark'i  command 
ia  the  Northwest  during  that  year. 

I  need  not  rely,  however,  on  this  evidence  that  Captain 
Willing**  company  was  turned  over  to  Clark  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Vinccnncs  and  the  end  of  his  campaign  ;  t  have  the 
ci^tcmpcrancous  testimony  of  Colonel  Clark  and  Captain 
B<'>wnian  as  to  when  Captain  George  arrive*!  with  Willing's 
company  in  the  Illinois  department,  and  of  the  fact  that  they 
took  no  part  in  the  campaign.  The  journal  of  Captain  Bow- 
man from  27th  J.inuary  to  2och  March,  1779,  is  published  as 
nn  «p]iendix  to  the  litite  volume  entitled  "Clark's  Campaign 
in  the  Illinois,"  published  by  Robert  Clark  &  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
1869.  Under  date  of  March  15,  while  at  Vinccnncs,  he 
mokes  the  following  entry  in  his  journal:  "  There  arrived  an 
express  from  Kaskaskia,  by  which  we  Jcnrn  that  Captain 
George,  wilh  forty-one  men,  had  arrived  frnin  New  Orleuns, 
and  taken  command  of  Fort  Clark  ;  and  also  that  James  Wil- 
ling had  resigned  his  command  to  the  said  Captain  George, 
an<l  that  he  and  Captain  Mackintire  bad  cmtmrkcd  for  Phila- 
delphia." 

At  l>nge  83  of  the  book.  Colonel  Clark  in  his  narrative 
having  mentioned  that  he  left  Vinccnncs  on  the  20ih  nf  March, 
»779i  and  xetumed  to  Kosko&kia,  adds ;  "  During  my  absence, 
Captain  Rolirn  George,  commanding  the  company  formerly 
Captain  Willing's,  had  arrived  from  Orleans,  taking  charge 
of  the  garrison,  which  was  a  considerable  reinforcement  to 
oar  little  party." 

It  if  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  after  Captain  Willing's 
company  had  captured  Natchez,  and  brought  into  subjection 
the  Ixiwer  Mis^iwippi,  they  returned,  and  stopped  on  their 
way  at  Kaska&kia,  after  that  post  had  been  for  months  in  the 
powwsion  of  Gark,  and  while  Clark  was  absent  engaged  in 
the  capture  of  Vfncrimes.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that 
Captain  V  tipany  could  have  formed  any  part  of  the 

force  unil<  I  -lark  with  which  he  captured  the  British 

putt*  in  the  N'>nliwest  in  his  campaign  of  l77S-7g.  This 
company  i»  entitled  to  full  honor  for  what  they  accomplished 
In  capturing  the  posts  on  the  Ixiwer  Mi^«K>ijr{ii,  but  they  were 
eagttged  In  that  business  while  Clark  was  in  the  Northwest, 
■ad  they  have  no  right  to  share  the  honor  of  hi«  cntcrprii>e, 
with  which  they  were  not  connected. 

Mr.  Evans,  without  being  able  to  prove  h,  continues  Co 
Auert  that  Clark's  command  in  this  campaign  was  composed 
of  men  from  Tennsylvani.!  05  well  as  Virgini.*,  and  very  chori- 
Ubly  adds,  "  The  greed  and  State  pride  of  Genera]  Clark  no 
dotttat  l«d  him  to  give  all  the  glory  to  the  Virginians."  I  have 
*hown  that  Mr.  Evans  i»  claiming  a  part  of  the  glory  of 
4'Utk'*  camfwinn  for  a  cijm|>any  of  I'enn^ylvanians  who 
came  to  K  ■•■r  it  had  Ix-rn  Umg  in  ihc  jfrtsession  of 

Clark,  ail  I    there  t'»  welcome  him  on   h«s  return 

Iram  his  ».ul   ■  r      )   .;^'ainiit  Vinccnncs,  ihrmtelvcs 

doii^  no  p:fi  I  •  .:iL  .  iii.Liitng  or  fighting  in  the  cam- 
palgR.     I  wiil  leave  jour  reodcn  to. determine  which  of  the 


two  shows  more  of  greed  and  State  pride,  Genera]  Oark  or 
Mr.  F.vans, 

Mr.  Evaiis's  idea  of  the  "  truth  of  history"  seems  to  be  ao 
fixed  that  I  despair  of  convincing  him  of  the  error  into  whicik. 
he  has  fallen.     I  am  glad  that  I  have  found  Mr.  Bancroft 
tenacious    of  error.      Upon    reading    my    first  article  in  the 
Mf»NTHLV  criticising  his  statement  thai  Southwestern  Pennsyl 
vanians  composed  part  of  Clark's  command  in  1778-79,  he 
not  hcsit.'ktcd  tu  admit  his  error,  and  in  the  sixth  volume 
the  last  edition  of  his  History  has  staled  that  "  Virginians  i% 
the  service  of  Virginia"  compq^d  this  command. 

Wm.  Wi»t  Henhy 


nchM 
leoaV 


"Tom  Moore's  Cottage"  (Monthly,  December,  iSfyfi* 
page  467 J, — The  Note  on  this  subject  recalls  some  fact*  ia 
regard  lo  the  poet's  visit  to  this  country,  in  1804.  It  is 
now  pretty  well  settled  that  he  never  re!>ided  in  a  cottage  oaj 
the  l>anks  of  the  Schuylkill ;  and  the  farther  statement  of , 
some  recent  writers  that  his  stansas  commencing, 

"  t  knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled" 
were  written  there  must  be  rejected.  Tom  Moore  remained 
in  thi-s  country  but  a  few  months,  and  while  here  bg  jour- 
neyed al)out  considerably,  and  remained  some  weeks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Falls  o(  Niag.ira,  where  he  wa*  the  guest  of 
M.ajor-Gencral  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  commander  of  Fort  George. 
From  this  point  he  passed  on  to  Lake  Ontario,  descended 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  returned  to  Ireland.  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  writing  of  the  stanzas  referred  to 
have  been  slated  as  follows: 

"  During  his  pleasant  visit  to  General  Brock  at  Fntt 
George,  the  poet  started  one  summer  roon\ing  for  a  aolitary 
walk  up  the  river  to  Quecnstown.  After  proceeding  three 
or  four  miles  the  day  grew  intolerably  hot,  and  he  scatc 
himself  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  tliat  ]>ordcrcd  |h| 
roadsitfe,  fur  rest  and  relief  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  WbiU 
sitting  there,  before  he  resumed  his  journey,  his  eye  wj 
caught  by  the  ridge  of  a  roof  rising  just  above  the  tr 
hard  by.  and  a  thread  of  smoke  that  lazily  curled  U[ 
from  the  chimney.  The  sight,  common  and  frequent 
is,  served  on  this  occasion  as  an  instant  inspiration ; 
taking  from  his  pocket  a  pencil  and  some  old  letters,  thl 
poet  jotted  down  these  venes,  first  published  in  Us 
relating  to  America :' 

I  knew  Ijy  the  smoke  that  $0  gracefully  curi'd 

Above  the  green  elms  that  a  cottage  was  near. 
And  I  s.'iid,  •  If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 

A  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope  ft>r  it  here !' 
It  was  noon,  and  on  flowers  that  langui»h'd  around 

In  >.ilcnce  reposed  the  voluptuous  bee; 
Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  nenn.1  not  a  sound 

But  the  woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  beech  tree. 
And.  •  Here  in  this  Itiilc  wood,'  I  ctclaim'd, 

'  With  a  maid  who  was  lovely  u>  »nul  .ind  lo  eye. 
Who  wnuM  blush  when  I  prai^'d  her  and  ween  if  I  bl 

How  blest  could  I  live,  and  how  culm  could  I  die  t 
By  the  shade  of  yon  suni.ach,  whose  red  lycrnr  dips 

In  the  gush  of  the  fountain,  how  sweet  li>  recline. 
And  to  know  lh.at  I  sigh'd  u|>on  inticKcnt  lim. 

Which  had  never  l>ccn  *igb'd  on  by  any  but  mine!" 

The   surroundings  of    "  T<«m    Moore's   Cottage'   oa   tb#j 
Schuylkill  arc  un(|ucstiitnably  romantic  and  .Orcadian, 
they  did  not  inspire  the  charming  verses  which  have  bceAJ 
set  to  sweet  music  and  aflTordcd  delight  to  many  genmtic 
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Old  Fngments. — If  some  old  paper-miU  could  tell  how 
many  precious  fragmeots  of  valuable  history  it  has  destroyed, 
its  catalogue  would  indeed  be  long,  its  story  wonderful,  and 
its  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  prople  sad  and  alarm* 
iog.  The  master-wheel,  toiling  day  and  night  in  the  deep, 
dark  wheel-pit,  to  move  the  sharp  grinders  to  deeds  of  de- 
stntctioo,  knows  not  what  it  does ;  the  unconscious  gudgeons, 
smooth  and  bright  from  revolutions  through  long  years  of  in- 
cessant grinding,  turn  around  nimbly  at  command,  without 
passing  to  reflect,  and  precious  documents  pass  into  pulp  to 
^wak  no  longer  of  the  ages  and  generations  that  gave  them 
existence. 

We  feel  at  times  that  we  would  we  had  the  power  to 
silence  these  paper-mills,  or  put  some  fierce  statutory  watch- 
dog at  their  doors  to  prevent  war  on  the  relics  of  the  past. 
We  feh  thus  lately  when,  on  their  way  to  one  of  these  mills, 
«e  met  a  man  and  a  bag,  and  found  in  the  latter  certain  re- 
mains  d  an  old  Bible  whose  type  would  fix  its  age  at  two 
hoadred  years.  Between  the  leaves  of  the  old  Bible,  we 
fomd  a  curious  old  document  which  we  copy  in  full,  all  save 
itt  vignette,  seal,  and  antique  type  : 

WILLIAM  TAILER  ESQ;  LIEUTENANT  GOV- 
ERXOUR  and  Commander  in  Chief,  in  and  over  His 
Magesty's  Province  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  in  New  Eng- 
laadin  America. 

TO  OLIVER  WHITING  ESQ ; 
By  Virtue  of  the  Power  and  Authority  unto  Me  granted  by 
His  Hagesty,  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  Appoint  you  the 
laid  OLIVER  WHITING  to  be  CAPTAIN  of  a  Com- 
piayia  the  Regiment  of  MILITIA  in  the  County  of  Mid- 
dloex  Commanded  by  JOHN  TYNG  ESQ,  Colonel.  You 
■e  therefore  to  take  the  said  Company  as  CAPTAIN  into 
yov  care  and  charge  and  duely  to  Exercise  both  the  Infe- 
liov  Officers  and  Soldiers  thereof  in  Arms,  and  to  use  your 
hat  endeavours  to  keep  them  in  good  Order;  who  are 
loriiy  commanded  to  acknowledge  and  obey  you  as  their 
CAPTAIN,  and  you  to  follow  and  obey  such  Orders  and 
Kxections  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  My 
S(!f,  or  any  other  Superiour  Officer,  according  to  the  Rules 
aad  Disci{^ne  of  War,  Pursuant  to  the  Trust  hereby  reposed 

ii  JOB. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  Arms 
^   ^  -J         this  Twenty-fourth  of  January  in  the  Sec- 

\  ^*^^   j"        ond  year  of  His  Magesty's  Reign.  Annoq. 
Dom.  1715. 

W»  Tailer. 
hf  the  Honoorable 
Lieatenant  Govemours  Command 
S3m>.  Woodward,  Sec:«ir. 

The  document  has  a  beantlful  vignette  of  flowers,  and  the 
Governor's  seal,  much  defaced,  is  of  wax,  and  placed  high 
ap  on  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  paper. 

On  the  back  of  the  document,  over  which  brown  paper 
Las  been  pasted,  we  find  the  following  biographical  endorse-. 
Bent : 

"This  Relic  was  presented  to  me  by  Oliver  Whiting  my 
Koood  cousin  lineally  descended  equally  as  myself  from  our 
great  ancestor  Oliver  Whiting,  bom  in  Ballearica  Middlesex 


County,  Mass.  Oct  8.  1665,  he  being  the  third  son  of  Rev, 
Samuel  Whiting,  who  wxs  first  Minister  of  Ballerica  in  1653, 
and  oldest  son  of  Rev  Samuel  Whiting  first  Minister  of 
Lynn,  Mass.  bora  in  old  Boston,  Lincolnshire  England, 
1597,  who  emigrated  in  1636  to  Boston,  Mass. 

Philadelphia 
Nov.  4.  1857 

JoH.N  Whiting." 
The  old  Bible  itself,  doubtless,  had  a  most  interesting  his- 
tory— ^but  who  shall  ascertain  and  record  it  ? 

Charles  C.  Saffell. 


The  Liberty  Bell. — An  excellent  little  book  under  this 
title  has  recently  been  published.  There  arc  a  few  errors  in 
it  which  ought  to  be  noted  in  the  columns  of  the  Monthly  : 

On  page  2.  The  original  wings  to  Independence  Hall 
were  not  removed  "  about  the  year  1829."  18 15  was  about 
the  time. 

Page  91.  If  Francis  Hopkinson  was  bom  in  1737  and 
died  in  1 791,  he  must  have  been  more  than  fifty-two  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Page  93.     Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  died  in  1813,  nofin  1831. 

Page  114.  For  Carolina  County,  Virginia,  read  Caroline 
County,  Virginia. 

Page  i6i.  In  the  second  stanza  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem, 
lines  2  and  7,  for  aroused,  read  around.  Aroused  does  not 
rhyme  with  resound,  and  slumber  aroused  is  unmeaning. 

Page  177.     Should  not  B.  Can,  be  B.  Carrf  D. 

George  Clinton. — It  is  almost  superserviceable  to  add 
anything  to  Colonel  Etting's  remarks  in  the  December 
Monthly,  on  the  action  of  the  New  York  delegates  in  Con- 
gress on  the  2d  of  July,  1776.  The  following  extract,  how- 
ever, from  a  letter  of  Joseph  Hewes,  dated  Philadelphia 
July  8th,  1776,  liears  so  directly  on  it  that  we  think  it  will 
interest  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  : 

"  I  send  you  the  Declaration  inclosed,  all  the  Colonies 
voted  for  it  except  New  York ;  that  colony  was  prevented 
from  joining  it  by  an  old  instruction.  Their  convention 
meet  this  day  and  it  is  expected  they  will  follow  the  example 
of  the  other  Colonies." 

This  letter  will  be  found  in  full  in  "  The  American  Anti- 
quarian," New  York,  Febmary,  1871.  It  was  then  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Charles  G.  Barney.  F.  D.  Stone. 

Remarks. — We  presume  that  no  one  will  now  question  the 
fact  that  New  York's  representatives  in  the  Continental 
Congress  did  not  vote  upon  the  question  of  Independence, 
especially  after  the  candor  of  Mr.  William  L.  Stone  in  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Etting,  which  we  give  earlier  in  these  NoTES 
and  Qi;eries.  And  now,  this  fact  admitted,  it  is  but  just 
to  bear  in  mind  that  they  did  not  refuse  to  vote,  and  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  did  not  decline  to  instruct 
them  to  vote,  for  Independence  because  either  were  opposed 
to  that  great  act.  Though  the  Colony  failed  to  vote,  the 
State  failed  not  to  act,  for  liberty  and  independence.  Her 
Revolutionary  record  as  a  Slate  excuses  the  "  magnanimity 
of  the  Centennial  authorities  in  giving  her  a  *  day  in  Court.'  " 
— ^The  Editok. 


CURRENT    MEMORANDA. 


Our  Chinese  Cousins. — Wc  have  oFfen  ihought  of  in- 
{fjfiuctng  llic  "  Heathen  Chinee"  to  ourrradcn  as  a  part  of 
the  Cl'RRP.NT  Memoranda  of  these  days:  for  if  they  can't 
ur  won't  lie  Amcricnn  citiiens,  they  cenainly  are  becoming 
niunefous  and  imjxjriant  enough  to  be  considered  as  among 
the  stirring  phenomena  of  our  complex  civilization.  The 
cities  of  the  Pacific  States  have,  of  course,  for  a  goo«l  while 
felt  the  influence  of  the«e  hronze  faces.  There  Chinese  pig- 
tails, short  skins  and  pints,  and  Mumpy,  pccky,  heaihcn- 
looking  shoes,  have  been  pcramlmlating  carelcs^sly  enough 
in  the  mii*sl  of  California  Christianity  for  years  no\r.  And 
the  Wcsicm  c<lilors,  n^any  of  them  immigrants,  or  sons  and 
daughters  of  immigrants,  from  Cork  and  Dublin,  have  quite 
numerously  decided  that  the  immigrants  from  Hong  Kung 
and  Yokohama  had  no  business  to  leave  home,  or  if  they, 
feeling  the  universal  impulse  of  the  race  to  seek  better 
quarters  for  their  heads,  felt  that  Ihey  must  migrate — why 
did  they  not  go  to  the  moon,  or  perhaps  to  Dublin  ;  why  did 
tliey  come  here?  and  being  here,  said  Western  editors  have 
many  of  them  treate^J  these  co^>l  pagans  as  though  they  had 
no  rights  which  naturalircd  American  Irislimcn  were  Iwund 
trt  rcspcrt.  Recently  the  ••two  great  political  parties"  have 
taken  up  the  question,  and  referred  it  to  that  last  resort  of 
all  desperate  questions — the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Every  sensible  man  knows  that  this  means  despair.  Con- 
gress has  not  adjusted  anything  for  years,  cjicept  the  question 
of  the  salaries  of  its  own  metnltef^,  the  "postal  question," 
and  the  little  affair  of  the  "  (ranking  privilege,"'  and  each  of 
these  points  is  only  laid  over  for  the  nest  Congress.  Con- 
gress has  its  own  speculations  to  look  after.  The  law  of  our 
civilization  is  that  each  man  looks  out  for  himself  and  minds 
bis  own  aifain,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  The  Chinese  w  ill 
has'e  to  adjust  themselves,  irrespective  of  Extern  or  Western 
editors,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to  Congress,  or 
remain  unadjusted. 

Recently,  a  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mansfield.  M-.D..  has  fur- 
nished a  pretentious  artizleon  "The  Chincve  Question  in 
the  United  Stales,"  which  appeared  in  the  November  and 
Deceralier  nnmlier  of  the  Inttrnational  Revirto,  a  jieriodical 
the  very  name  of  which  ought  to  be  a  guarantee  that  it 
wcnild  treat  the  question  in  a  cosmiTpolitan  sort  of  way.  But 
the  j^«t  of  Mr.  MansiirUrn  labored  |>:>ges  seems  to  be  that 
the  pnlitleal  conventions  having  referreil  the  ^tubject  to  Cun- 
|p«s»,  there  we  may  leave  it,  with  the  fallowing  question,  to 
our  minds  alviut  as  illy-befitting  on  t.I..I>.  as  any  question 
««ll  coald  be :  "  Have  we,  then,  no  right  to  say  that  idol 
fods  thai]  not  he  worshipped  In  idol  temples?"  Now  that 
\s  very  profound  even  for  an  LL.D.  of  the  nineteenth  i»n- 
tury.  But  it  U  hardly  the  sort  of  question  that  ought  to 
deface  the  pages  of  an  Imlrmationat  Krvirw  in  our 
times.  There  Is  pro|ierly  no  question  for  discussion  in  the 
matter.  There  is  great  temptation  to  ridicule ;  and  a  few 
pojnla  cecn  clear  enough  tu  our  eyes  :  ist.  That  the  recent 
pftlklcal  ooBTvntiaat  were  not  at  all  "great"  in  any  sense 


that  implies  power  to  meddle  with  or  decide  upon  any  que 
tion  rcjj^trding  the  disfranchisement  or  mor.il  ostracism  of 
whole  race  of  men,  or  of  any>questiuns  with  a  keen  laor 
edge.  2d.  That  said  conventions  should  have  bad  nothioi 
to  do  with  or  say  about  the  Chinese  question.  3d.  Tt 
Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  4th.  That  by  tbi 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  this  is  not  only  not 
Christian  nation,  but  not  necessarily  a  religious  nation  at  all 
Wc  piay  individually  be  as  religious  as  wc  please,  or  ar 
capable  of  being.  The  Constitution  protects  us;  but  fi>r  a| 
it  cares,  we  m.iy  be  Christian  or  Pagan,  Catholic  or  Protcitji 
Br.ihinin  or  Duddhist.  Nor  ha3  any  Ct>nveniion  or  .State 
right  to  act  in  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  libertyJ 
5th.  All  the  Constitution  demands  in  the  matter  is  thi 
foreigners  be  naturalized.  6th.  i'hal  to  refuse  naturalizatic 
to  the  Chinese  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitu* 
tion.  7th.  That  to  treat  the  Chinese  as  a  "semicivilii 
type  of  our  North  American  Indian,  come  here  to  share 
empire  which  his  b^irbarous  cousin  hxs  lost,"  which  is  MrJ 
Manstield's  way  cf  putting  it,  while  it  might  have  done  fo 
the  cant  of  a  backwoods  Methodist  camp-meeting  a  hundred 
years  ago,  is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  these  ycnrs.  Hecause  he 
docs  not  wear  light  coats  and  trowicrs  and  hi)»h  heel  boots, 
and  stovepipe  hats,  and  speaks  a  language  that  Mr.  .Mans- 
field,  LL.D.,  probably  does  not  understand,  though  it  was 
pregnant  and  brilliant  with  clearest  wisdom  and  philos«.>j»hy 
l>cfore  the  English  tongue  was  dreamed  of,  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  thai  be  is  a  savage.  In  fact  the  logic  of  history 
would  reverse  the  order,  8lh.  That  there  is  but  one  right, 
honorable,  manly  and  constitutional  thing  to  do  in  the  case, 
and  that  is  to  treat  the  Mongolians  who  come  to  these  shores 
simply  in  the  same  way,  letter  and  spirit,  as  all  other 
foreigners  are  treated.  If  they  are  ready  to  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  naturalization,  naturalize  them,  and  let  thrm 
have  fair  play  with  the  rest  t»f  us;  if  they  don't  want  fn  lie 
naturalized  leave  them  in  the  s.ime  posinon,  as  to  pnT>erty 
and  laws  nnd  in  every  sense,  as  we  leave  all  other  unnatural- 
ized people.  Sauce  for  Irish  is  sauce  for  Mongolian  too.  It 
does  not  concern  the  Constitution  whether  a  mnn  bums  or 
buries  his  dead.  If  the  Chinese  take  their  dead  home  for 
burial  it  is  cmly  a  more  enpeuMvc  way  \  an<I  there  is  in  it  to 
us  a  lieauliful  reverence  which  Christians  would  do  well  to 
study  even  if  they  cannot  imitate. 

To  one  long  accustomed  to  thinking  of  this  entire  planet 
.ind  of  any  special  nook  and  comer  of  it  as  the  home  of 
muMtinJ,  ar.d  who  has  always  considered  this  new  Wesrrrn 
world  as  in  a  particular  sense  the  legacy  of  the  race,  not 
lielonging  in  any  enclusive  scn*c  to  Englishmen  *or  Dutch* 
men.  or  to  the  children  of  such  who  happened  to  be  (Mm 
this  side  the  Atlantic,  all  talk  about  suppressing  immigratioa, 
and  disfranchising  races  of  men  because  they  have  black  akint 
or  yellow  skin*,  or  flat  noses  and  retreating  forehead*,  sou iv Is 
ridiculously  presiuiiptti'ius  if  not  blasphemous.  The  Decla«J 
ration  of  Independence  and  its  sequel,  universal  sttflrag^ 


may  \t  ^evoas  blondei^.  but  we  are  poaiiivcly  commitled 
to  ibem  luiul  a  new  idea  is  bom.  The  ibing  mu^t  now  be 
bitt;  tested,  not  by  locking  the  back-door  :ig<iin^t  the 
MungotitQ,  and  barring;  the  frontdoor  again>t  the  African, 
baX  bf  throwing  wide  all  the  eninince^  of  this  new  borne 
of  maa.  letting  black  and  white  and  brown  come  in  and 
btTc  a  fur  hca.d  lo  heatl  and  hnnd  to  hand  strugj^le  for  whai- 
t«er  it  is  wc  »ic  after — character,  wealth,  empire,  religion, 
phi]<si;}>hy  and  future  control  m  the  case  may  be.  This 
UntI  dues  not  belong  to  the  Puritan  or  the  Pope,  but  to  what- 
r«rr  Allies:  and  best  of  the  sons  of  men  can  plant  their  feet 
hen  auJ  grow  to  barniony  with  the  future  thoughts  and 
denindi  of  the  future  hours. 

Fifty  years  ago  and  thousands  of  us  who  are  now  calling  this 
oar  cottniry,  and  saying  what  we  will  do  with  it,  were  not 
iMi»eh«s  to  be  foand  anywhere  in  the  earth.  And  likely 
CDOBgli  the  parents  of  those  who  talk  the  loudest  were 
esMireK*  uafamiliar  with  the  American  accent  of  the  Enf^lish 
iu^iu^.  It  IS  simply  Waster,  gentlemen.  This  land  di>es 
Boi  belong  to  the  politician  either.  He  may  as  well  Icam 
tbiL  He  will  soon  have  to  Icam  it  in  ways  that  are  not 
yfeuuiL  He  cannot  keep  the  Mongolian  out  if  he  would. 
Hcarea  only  know;,  some  son  of  Zoroaster  may  be  President 
ol  the  LTniied  Sutcs  within  a  hundred  years;  and  judging 
fnm  the  light  of  the  latt  two  thousand  years,  who  is  foolish 
««ua(h  to  assert  that  be  might  not  make  a.  better  Preisident 
lloa  tome  ankoown  son  of  Pius  Ninth  or  some  yet  un- 
kfotten  cbild  of  a  modem  Pennsylvania  politician  ? 

If  the  Chinese  c:tn  do  as  good  or  better  work  at  lower 
•0(0  than  the  Inshmen  or  Englishmen,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
ikit  be  li  a  higher,  not  a  lower,  type  of  civilisation,  and  has 
I  learned  more  of  the  true  economies  of  nature  than  has  his 
ioo-bltxstering  neighbors.  The  question  of  work  and 
has  never  yet  been  adjusted  in  this  country,  or  in  any 
for  that  matter,  and  cannot  be  here  or  elsewhere, 
t'nr  ur Role  world  is  ready  for  an  adjustment  thnt  shall  be 
:  and  c<»m*>poliian.  As  we  read  history,  the  Puri- 
....  i'.ic  Pope,  that  is  modem  civilization,  as  it  is  called> 
M  much  to  learn  from  Egypt  and  .\sia  as  the  African 
Ijongolian  have  to  learn  from  Boston  and  Rome.  It  is 
Mt  KMDe  Methodist  cnnip-tneeting  ur  infamous  }>ulitical  cau- 
sa of  politicians  that  the  n.^tion  is  coming  to.  It  is  a  new 
■hi  broadrr  thing  under  the  sun  than  either  of  the  "  great 
w  rmtant  is  dreaming  of.  And  into  the  fonnaiiun 
•  and  grand  future  of  this  great  land  the  Mt)ngo- 
lua  iMl  Ins  ideas  will  enter  as  part  and  pirccl  of  the  w.Ttp 
**d  moof  nut  of  which  the  fates  are  weaving  ihe  garments 
af  l^nic  The  Move-pipes  and  swallow-tails  are  not  to  have 
(kings  •il  their  own  way  here.  What  will  come  remains  to 
kc  »<«n.  and  there  will  be  lots  of  time  to  consider  the  matter. 
Doabclris  the  Cbinitmen  will  perjure  themselves  occa- 
■ally.  jBd  steal  now  and  then ;  doubtless  they  have  many 
llut  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain,  but  a  just  and 
pfTVin  would  be  slow  to  admit  that  the  Mongolian 
-.  h,-  >*Jintc,  more  of  a  thief  or  liar  than  the  Cauca- 
many  of  the  Asiatic  vices  arc  mean  and  low 
>  -if^an  certainly  to  the  last  degree;  but  we  have 
1  of  any  "  pagan"  vices  that  are  meaner  and  lower 
ai  xiii  forms  of  '*  Chri>tian"  vice.  And  as  to  Mongolian 
0^  antkj,  U  they  can  beat,  in  hardness,  depth  and 


lueanncss  the  crimes  and  cruellies  that  have  for  the  last 
twenty  years  been  the  special  attractions  of  our  Christian  news- 
papers, by  all  means  let  us  find  it  out:  let  us  see  what  new 
and  viler  features  the  devil  has  in  the  he.ifts  of  our  fcllow- 
men  of  other  nations.  Let  us  see  what  real  work  there  is 
for  preachers,  editors  and  refoimt-rs  generally  before  we  can 
hope  for  any  enduring  or  even  endurable  Platonic  or  other 
republic  in  this  all  too  quack -ridden  and  cant-blinded  world. 
But  soberly,  this  land  is  to  l>c  the  home,  or  at  least  the 
cradle  of  the  reconciled  nnd  united  races  of  the  world,  and 
the  brave  and  true  among  us  must  welcome  that  fact  and  do 
our  utmost  to  make  it  not  only  the  cradle  of  univeisal  liberty 
but  of  a  larger  virtue  and  juster  laws. 

The  Next  President,  and  How  to  Get  Him, — Ever 
since  the  seventh  of  November,  election  day,  the  best  and 
worst  editorial,  political,  judicial  and  general  large  and 
small  heads  of  the  country  have  been  working  on  this 
question.  At  this  writing  the  lucid  word  remains  unspoken, 
unwritten.  The  light  that  all  men  are  anxiously  wailing 
and  looking  for  has  not  come.  It  probably  will  not  come 
by  any  discussion,  others'  or  ours.  In  this  case  as  in  all 
ca.ses,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  unexpected  action, 
some  deed  undreamed  of  to-day  will  fix  the  nation's  course 
in  the  matter  of  deciding  who  the  next  President  shall  be. 
Since  election  day  the  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
daily  and  weekly  papers  of  both  parties  has  been  calm  and 
earnest.  The  popular  voting  evidently  surprised  and  stag- 
gered a  great  many  Republican  leaders,  and  the  Democrats, 
on  the  whole,  were  too  well  pleased  to  be  extravagant  and 
unwise.  Out  of  all  this  anxiety  anri  expression  of  counter- 
opinions,  many  points  of  value  arc  evolving  themselves, 
much  needed  general  information  is  finding  its  way  into  the 
heads  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Among  these,  more 
sharply  defied  than  heretofore  are  the  following :  The 
people  arc  understanding  :is  they  never  understood  liefore, 
(hat  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  the  fathers  of  the  country 
after  much  debate,  deliberately  concluded  that  the  election 
of  President  of  the  United  Stales  was  an  all  loo  serious  and 
important  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  popular  will.  And 
here  it  occurs  to  us  to  suggest  that  were  the  fathers  alive 
again  and  with  us  to-day,  we  hardly  think  their  opinion 
would  be  changed. 

It  is  true,  as  a  recent  Itadtr  in  Frank  Leslie' i  Weekly  ex- 
presses it,  that  "times  have  greatly  changed  since  1787;" 
but  to  assert  that  the  change  has  been  wholly  or  hugely  in 
favor  of  popular  pairioiism,  unity  and  intelligence  would  be 
a  hazardous  assertion.  The  franchising  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  ignorant  immigrants,  the  extending  of  the  suffrage  to  the 
emancipated  negroes,  the  divisions  of  scnliment  growing  out 
of  the  question  of  slavery  and  the  civil  war,  have  been  and 
are  still  such  as  lo  imperatively  demand  a  broader  wisdom 
and  a  purer  principle  in  the  political  leaders  of  the  next  fifty 
years  than  have  diftinguished  those  of  the  p.ist  fifty  years. 
And  the  fact  ih.nt  in  some  States  and  Counties  during  the 
recent  election,  black  and  white  citizens  were  found  voting 
direct  for  H.iyes  and  Wheeler  and  others  direct  for  Tildcn 
and  Hendricks,  instead  of  for  the  Slate  electors,  and  that  in 
other  cases  men  were  found  voting  only  for  the  electors  of 
their  own  districts,  instead  of  lor  the  whole  State  ticket,  and 


the  fad  still  further  that  mutu.il  charges  of  gross  frauJs  in 
bctb  parties,  Nutlh  and  South,  arc  made  and  not  doubted, 
all  go  to  show  that  the  average  intelligence  and  the  average 
conscience  have  not  changed  and  improved  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  justify  cither  party  in  advocating  any  ConstitutionnI 
amendment  looking  to  A  populariiing  of  the  Presidential 
eloctions  for  the  future. 

Meantime,  it  is  held  on  all  sides  ih.V  to  have  the  present 
election  decided  hy  a  couple  of  S>julh  Carolina  or  Floritla 
negroes,  though  a  ptj^&ible,  and  under  some  circumstances 
an  endurable  c«intingency,  would  lie  in  this  ca&e  a  calamity, 
which  various  editors  of  lioth  p.\rties  arc  callmg  by  various 
mclenvte  and  immoderate  names.  A  recent  numljer  of  the 
Afatii*n  seemed  to  sinkc  nearest  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
to  esprejs  more  clearly  the  general  intelligence  and  feeling 
when  it  said:  "  If  this  is  not  a  politiccl  outrage,  it  would  be 
bftnl  to  sny  ithat  is."  Meantime,  Mr.  Nast's  cartoon  in 
Harfer't  HWi/y  for  December  9th,  giving  a  pair  of  scales 
with  an  ignorant  Irishman  in  one  scale  and  an  ignorant 
negro  in  the  oUicr,  is  a  daring  expression  of  the  hardest 
truth  the  educated  American  cilixen  has  Irie4  to  learn  and 
dnpose  of  for  many  a  day. 

The  perplexity  of  (he  present  case  is  intensified  by  (he 
fact  that  as  yet  we  do  not  know  what  wdl  be  the  precise 
nature  of  the  i|uestion  to  be  decided  ;  whether  it  will  \te  that 
of  a  "failure  to  elect  or  a  disputed  election,"  as  the  .Va/i\tn 
aptly  puts  it.  There  is  a.  Constitutional  provisiun  for  the 
former  emergency  but  none  for  the  latter.  At  this  writing 
the  latest  utterances  of  //ttr/rr't  IVtftfy  on  the  subject 
»eem  to  assume  th.-vt  the  counting  of  the  Returning  Boards  in 
South  C.-iR->lina.  lA>uistana  and  Florida,  will  be  considered 
valid,  and  it  say*  ihal  Congress  must  provide  in  time  against 
any  Irutible,  and  suggests  that  "  There  are  plainly  (wo  ways 
in  which  (his  can  lie  done.  One  i«  (o  agree  to  act  har- 
raontousiy  under  the  pre*fnt  provinion  of  (he  Constitution 
which  rei^uires  the  l*resident  of  the  .Senate  to  open  all  the 
certihcates  from  the  States  in  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the 
]tou*e,  after  which  the  votes  are  to  be  counted,  and  the 
pernin  having  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  (he  electors  ap- 
pointed is  to  be  President.  This  s-icw  regards  the  counting 
as  merely  ministerial.  At  present  (his  is  the  only  provision. 
If  no  L>ther  tie  made,  (his  will  govern.  The  other  way  is  to 
agrrc  tha(  if  any  question  l»e  rai*e<l  by  a  member  of  either 
lliiu^c,  the  cibjcction  shall  he  di>]xised  of  in  a  manner  that 
•ball  Ik:  accepted  by  both  sides  as  final." 

Now  that  ejue»iions  will  be  raiseil  no  sober-minded  man 
can  dou^>t,  and  that  magic  "manner"  of  dis]x>sing  of  s.iid 
qoestions  is  the  only  unknown  and  troublesome  point  in  the 
bunneM.  The  AW<<>n  suggest*  that  some  Republican 
•lector,  of  conscience,  shall  see  the  great  opportunity,  and 
vote  for  Bristow,  thus  making  the  question,  a  failure  (o  elect 
imtcadof  a  disputed  election  Then  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent and  VirrProideni  would  devolve  nfion  Congress,  and 
aft  (he  Hnu*e  and  Senate  are  now  constituted  we  should 
hare  Tildcn  for  Frcvident«  voted  in  by  the  Hou«e  according 
to  States,  and  Wheeler  for  Vice-President  voted  in  by  the 
Senate  individually. 

Now  Tilden  and  Wheeler  do  not  soand  bad  together,  aad 
pcftiapa  Ukta  ia  tlic  cooinf  ooaapvoiiibe. 


Civilization  and  War. — The  peace-society  men  of  these 
generations  will  probably  all  die  without  seeing  (he  lime 
when  the  children  of  men  will  cease  to  blow  each  other's 
brains  out,  nnd  burn  each  other's  homes;  bu(  ibcir  theories 
arc  right  on  (he  humanitarian  side  of  them,  notwithstanding. 
Any  and  all  wars  are  .simply  an  insult  to  the  name  uf  civili- 
zation ;  a  parody  on  the  idexs  of  bro(herhood  and  humanity. 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  choice  of  its  horrors.  To 
talk  of  the  Bulgarian  cruelties  as  something  new  and  special 
or  characteristic  of  Turkish  ferocity  is  simply  hair-splitting 
over  a  sort  of  crime  that  is  univers.il.  It  is  in  the  idea  of 
killing  a  fellow-being  that  the  infinite  enormity  lays.  To 
kill  a  woman  is  a  little  mure  shocking,  but  not  more  criminal 
than  to  kill  a  man.  To  what  extent  the  necessity  for  killing 
mudilies  the  crime  it  will  be  difEcult  to  say.  Man  seems 
to  inherit  the  appetite  for  bluod.  The  most  docile  |>eace> 
society  men  arc  fond  enough  of  their  beefsteak.  But  every 
ribroast  is  a  trophy  of  the  murderous  instinct.  The  struggle  ' 
for  life  seems  to  imply  the  sweeping  out  of  start  or  souli 
that  stand  in  our  way,  and  if  the  fittest  survive,  it  is  certain 
that  they  survive  by  butchery.  Neither  is  Nature  herself 
squeamish  in  the  matter  of  life-taking.  The  sea  nnd  the 
earthquake  snap  a  million  lives  in  two  without  shedding  a 
(car. 

Mow  far  man,  by  necessity,  imbilies  (his  inherent  cruelty 
of  the  universe  and  the  carnivomus  tendency,  and  hence 
what  fixed  absolute  certainty  there  is  that  a  certain  average 
numlier  of  human  beings  will  each  year  find  untimely  graves 
cither  by  "  accident"  or  war,  it  may  as  yet  be  difficult  to  say, 
and  with  so  many  beautiful  theories  of  spiritual  (ruth  and 
salvation,  one  does  not  like  to  admit  that  the  pro|x>rtion  for 
the  next  decade  will  be  as  large  as  the  last.  But  in  (hese 
hours  it  looks  very  much  as  though  (he  cannon  was  (o  (ake 
the  place  of  (he  gospel  of  St.  John  for  the  nex(  few  years 
in  almost  all  the  Clirisdan  nations  uf  (he  world.  We  are 
simply  advanced  enough  (o  say  it  is  infamous,  but  still  too 
akin  to  nature  to  dream  of  its  early  cessation. 

It  may,  however,  be  nccessnry  for  some  as  yet  undiscovered 
sanitary  causes  (bat  a  certain  number  of  human  beings  thoalil 
l>e  murdered  each  year.  It  would  be  a  litde  heretical  to 
these  times  to  suggest  that  (here  was  any  mora]  reason  for 
this  sacrifice.  But  think  for  a  moment  of  the  Bp|Hircnt 
wa*(c,  not  t»nly  of  lives  los(,  but  of  the  energy  of  body  and 
mind  annually  thrown  into  the  work  of  preparing  for  war. 
Think  of  the  coundess  milit.iry  aitd  naval  colleges  and 
kchoolt  of  all  lands;  (he  wit  and  means  required  to  suf-poit 
ihcm.  Think  of  the  counties?  phces  «les'oted  to  (he  manu- 
facture of  weapons  of  destruction.  Think  of  the  (inie  and 
talent  of  the  race  given  to  (his  dastardly  work  of  killing 
each  other.  Then,  imagine  for  a  moment  that  all  this  time 
and  varied  energy  might  lie  given  to  works  of  science,  of 
improveil  mechanics,  to  philosophy,  morals,  religion,  and 
works  of  pc.tce,  In  a  few  years  the  world  would  doul)ltes« 
be  more  Christian,  but  it  might  be  slightly  over  p<-»pulAt*d, 
and  then  the  old  need  of  destruction  would  be  felt  and  the 
killing  soon  be  gone  over  again.  The  (rue  course  seems  to  be 
to  view  the  battle  held  as  the  huge,  quick-acting  and,  thoagh 
p.-tinful,  necccssary  digestive  apparatus  of  the  world,  without 
which  the  Uppepista  of  the  race  would  become  nncnduraUc 
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CUMHEyT  MEMORANDA. 


THE   DRAMA. 


Crown  of  Thorns,  or  Ann«  Boleyn.  By  Anna  Dick- 
insoa^^Oa  Tuesday  evening.  December  S«h,  1S76,  we  had 
Itiic  pica&urc,  for  the  llrs^C  time,  of  seeing  and  hearing  our 
|]iKle  inwRswuman,  Anna  Dickinson,  in  her  sumewhat  new 
[yv^as  a  draziuitiu  and  actress,  the  play  for  the  evening  being 
"  CfOBTi  ci  Thorns,  or  Anne  Boleyn ;"  and .  we  want  lo 
vairwit.  this  best  opponunity  of  setting  down  uur  em(jhaiic 
%trt  in  her  favor.  We  are  not  blind  to  her  defect*,  and 
dteii  endeavor  to  point  out  a  few ;  but  the  first  imprcvsion 
CBi  not  only  surprisingly  gratifying,  it  wa*  positively  in- 
ipiifig;  we  uy  &urpri&iugly  so,  because  from  her  first 
■{pc»rAncc  00  the  stage  in  Boston  till  this  day  those 
dSUcts&ie  gentlemen  usually  known  as  dramatic  critics  have 
jT«n  bat  niggardly  of  their  comparatively  wrtrthlcis  praise, 
vA  kaTC  quite  bountifully  lavished  upon  her  their  vupid 
oilicbin.  Whole  columns  of  this  »tufr  have  been  poured 
1  o««f  her  diamonds,  her  dress,  the  defects  of  her  figure, 
itnuied  vcope  of  her  voice,  the  monotony  of  her  inlona- 
jritb  A  loi  of  sen^lcss  talk  of  regret  that  she  did  not 
^Ibe  stagt  her  fir»t  choice,  if  indeed  ihc  were  right  in 
it  her  choice  at  all ;  while  comparatively  little  has 
Irb  uid  or  seen  of  the  hkgh  order  of  the  quality  of  the 
•umin's  genita,  which,  unaided,  and  in  the  face  of  many 
Indcr  and  wise  and  unwise  oppositioDs  could  and  did  first 
siic  a  VQrld-wide  reputation  as  the  brightest,  most  capable, 
oA  maMTcrcfunn  lecturer  among  us,  taking  her  place  side 
r  wk  «-ith  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  and  then  for  rea- 
rhicfa  concert;  mainly  herself  and  her  friends,  made  or 
mUunjf  a  reputation  as  a  dramatist  and  actress,  which, 
vailing  for  the  further  development  of  our  thought, 
btre  noct  piAitivcly  assert  »,  taking  the  two  together, 
a«ati««  and  the  dramatic,  not  only  higher  than,  'and 
10  wliat  any  American  woman  has  yet  dune,  but 
to  what  any  American  woman  has  yet  attempted  to 
of  all  this,  with  the  countless  fine  points  of  heart 
pll*<t  and  culture  involved  therein,  the  critics  have 
ccAefl.  And  though  we  knew  well  enough  that  Anna 
height  iprl  capable  of  the  veiy  l>est  things,  we  had 
ottr  bead  to  assent  to  the  questionable  verdict  that 
ihc  had  missed  it  in  giving  her  womanhood  to  the 

fiacUAS  the  comparative  dignity  of  the  plat- 
er. There  is  room  for  infinite  twaddle  on 
^it.  ^(.id  the  room  will  always  l:>c  well  filled.  The 
tntih  is  thai  it  is  not  the  place,  or  the  calling,  pulpit. 
I,  editor'i  chair,  platform  or  stage,  but  the  man  or 
I,  himself  or  herself,  that  gives  dignity  or  con- 
to  any  meanest  or  highest  place  or  vocation  in 
■ftbcne.  In  the  prej>ent  irsLmce  it  is  hut  juM  to  say 
lllte  bnve  and  bright  little  woman,  noble  a<;  the  purest 
of  womanhood  can  be,  and  smart  as  the  combined 
and  ISiritan  inMinct  will  allow  of,  has  given  dignity 
hsdl  the  (pbcrtv  she  has  chosen ;  and  though  she  has 
iitk  vf  defects  of  nature  and  training — and  where  is  the  man 
•r  the  wonaa  that  has  not,  of  some  sort  or  another  ? — we  have 
^  to  leun  that  »be  has  ever  imposed   upon  an  audience 


I  a  stupid  lecture  or  a  vapid  play,  not  lo  mention  a  soulless 

j  and  senseless  hack  criticism  of  a  lecture  or  play.     The  girl, 

i  and  the  girl  grown  to  womanhood,  has  always  given   her 

soul's  best  to  the  work  she  has  chosen,  and  to  the  people, 

'  many  or   few,  who  have    been  fortunate    enough  to   listen 

i  with  unprejudiced  ears  to  her  lectures  or  her  plays.     She 

I  is    a  genius  that  the  American  people  in  general  and   the 

Philadelphia  people  in  particular,  may  well  be  proud  of,  and 

the  sooner  dramatic  critics  are  instructed  by  managing  etiilors 

to  find  this  out  and  write  accordingly,  the  better  it  will  be  for 

the  papers  whose  reputations  are  concerned  in  the  matter. 

Further,  we  do  not  hesitate  lo  say  that  in  her  case  the  step 

from  the  platform  to  the  stage  is  simply  that  from   plain, 

good  earnest  preaching,  to  that  of  the  highest  artistic  teach* 

ing ;    it  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  ordinary  moral   instruction 

into  the  sphere  of  moral  teaching  controlled  by  art.     The 

simplest  clear  head  knows  which  is  the  higher  of  the  two, 

and  of  heads  that  are  neither  simple  nor  clear,  such  as  the 

heads  of  ordinary   dramatic  critics  for  instance,  it  matters 

little  what  they  think  or  know  on  any  subject. 

Now,  as  to  the  special  play  in  question,  the  manner  of  its 
coming  to  its,  its  titles,  scope,  merits  and  defects,  and  the 
manner  and  degree  with  which  said  merits  and  defects  arc 
uttered  and  overcome  by  Miss  Dickinson,  we  will  be  brief, 
and  OS  lucid  as  might  be,  from  simply  seeing  and  hearing  a 
single  performance.  First,  of  the  manner  of  its  coming  to 
us.  \Vc  are  positive  and  clear  that  a  person  of  Miss  Dick- 
inson's previous  reputation  should  have  nia<lc  her  liibut  in 
Philadelphia  with  more  eclat  and  advertising  than  was  done. 
The  Academy  of  Music  should  have  been  secured,  under 
the  very  best  management,  and  the  whole  city  have  been 
made  to  feel  that  a  rare  treat  and  honor  awaited  them.  And 
we  cannot  help  saying  here  and  now  to  Miss  Dickinson: 
there  is  no  need  for  mo^lcsty.  Make  a  bohi,  brave  appeal 
lo  the  American  public,  in  thi*  new  sphere,  and  they  will 
not  only  hear,  but  applaud  and  honor  yoti.  Both  you  and 
your  work  are  worthy,  and  the  result  cannot  be  doubtful. 

Of  the  two  titles  of  this  play  we  feel  just  as  positive  that 
but  one  of  them  is  Ihc  true  and  necessary  one,  and  that  the 
other  ought  to  be  dropped.  The  drama  is  essentially  his- 
toric, with  a  prcpinderance  of  beautiful  sentiment — whether 
too  much  or  loo  little,  never  mind  just  here — tragedy  marks 
only  its  close.  The  title  should  picture  the  general  spirit, 
not  the  excc-plional  and  final  element,  "  Anne  Boleyn"  is 
not  only  simple  and  beautiful,  it  tells  the  whole  Mory  It  is 
a  name  lo  the  simple  utterance  of  which  every  Saxon  and 
Anglo-Saxon  heart  resjv^nds.  It  is  complete  and  perfect, 
attractive;  at  once  womanly,  queenly,  scntimeulal  .nnd  tragic. 
"Crown  of  Thorns"  is,  in  this  case,  simply  a  morbid  fancy, 
a  sort  of  pathetic  fidlacy.  It  is  heavy;  loo  awfully  serious 
for  dramatic  attractiveness;  is,  in  fact,  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  piny.  Is  a  dry,  sapless,  withered  affair  any  way,  and 
might  in  this  case  and  other  cases,  without  detriment  to 
any  known  jwrtion  of  the  race,  be  thrown  into  the  fires  of 
oblivion  and  burned  as  kindling-wood  for  the  needed  flames 
of  the  future. 


As  lo  the  drama  itself,  it  is  on  the  whole  exceptionally 
good.  It  i«  not  equal  to  Shakspearc.  It  has  not  the  poI< 
ished  artisiic  finish  of  Queen  Mary.  But  it  is  in  most 
re«peci.s  better  than  any  American  drama  we  know  of.  It 
is  natural,  l>cAulirul  and  channin);  in  its  scnliriiciit  and  love- 
making,  but  a  little  stretched  and  ovcr-scriou.s  in  it»  idealisnn 
of  love's  immortality.  The  woman  sccmi  to  hold  her  maiden 
faith  here,  and  has  npparenlly  never  touched  that  bitter 
depth  which  Swinlmrne  recently  sung  in  his  "  Deserted 
GArdcn,*'  where,  amid  the  eternal  silences 

"  All  are  at  one  now,  roses  and  lovers." 

Dut  llic  play  as  a  whole  is  too  simply  and  exclusively  sen- 
timental for  a  tiraoia.  Amid  the  passes  and  pl.iy  of  love, 
hole  and  revenge  tiicre  should  he,  as  there  was  in  the  real 
life,  and  is  always  in  the  intercourse  of  high  souls,  such  as 
arc  here  jiortrayed,  more  wit  and  fla»h  of  intellect,  more  sub- 
limity i>f  speech  and  action  in  the  moral  elevations  and 
downfalls.  It  is  loo  emphatically  a  wonr.an's  play.  Anne 
Bolcyn  is  well  done,  is  positively  herrjic.  and  not  only  com- 
mands Attention — she  captivaic:^  the  mind  and  soul.  It  is 
I  triumph  at  once  flattering  to  the  aaihor  and  ennobling  to 
the  world.  Percy,  tof>,  is  well  done,  yet  there  should  have 
b*en  more  vital  gallant  intellect  in  the  man.  His  body  and 
voice  are  right,  and  bis  intentions  simple,  mnnly  and  good, 
but  such  a  love  for  such  a  woman,  under  >uch  conditions, 
should  have  m.idc  the  sinrs  strike  fire ;  mind  and  tongue 
should  have  rtamed  forth  in  more  brilliant  words.  If  we 
heard  afight,  (here  was  one  bad  slip  in  Percy's  love  letier 
written  to  Aline  ju«f  previous  to  his  Sanishment.  No  refined 
»ouI  of  man  would  ever  say  that  the  voice  and  eyes  and 
tmrtt  of  his  lady  love  were  ever  with  him.  It  might  have 
been  a  ulip  of  the  reader,  or  a  failure  of  the  eiir,  but  the 
wrtrd  hjd  a  dull,  hissing  sort  of  sound  among  the  seals  near 
us,  and  if  It  fs  in  the  text  otight  to  be  scratched  out  in- 
ttanlly.  Of  all  »f»tnen,  Miss  Dickinson  ought  certainly  to 
have  love  letters  enough  to  fall  back  upon  that  have  no 
•ttch  word  as  this  on  their  fair  pages. 

This  «ame  limitation  of  the  circle  of  the  drama  lo  the 
emotional  »phere.  bitter  or  beautiful,  is  still  more  marked 
in  the  charjcters  of  NVoKey  and  Cromwell.  WoUcy  was 
not  more  of  a  devil  than  many  another  man  in  his  day;  but 
b«  was  a  larger  genius,  and  in  certain  emergencies,  made 
pfomiiwnt  in  thi%  drama,  he  went  t)cyoiid  him^rlf,  and 
ttruck  right  home,  like  fierce,  lambent  lightning,  with 
thoughts  and  tears  thai  shook  and  inspired  the  heart  and 
intellcci  of  the  wurld.  And  Cranmer  was  not  the  unmiti- 
gated IcmI  be  here  appears  in  lie.  Wc  wuuld  have  hail, 
voutd  still  have,  Miss  DickiniMin  ex]>end  her  g<KMl  head  on 
th««e  defects  and  remedy  them.  The  play  l»  loo  sinijile.  It 
h  not  grand  eaoogh  for  the  souls  that  figure  in  it. 

Agiin.  among  the  various  lords  and  dukes,  and  rhamlier- 
maids  and  servants  introduced,  there  might  be  levi  dialogue, 
md  more  »harp,  telling  wit.  This  phase  of  the  play  is  a 
little  tuo  sombre  nod  tame,  but  the  gi%i  of  it  all  is  there,  and 
lhr»e  inifirovemrnts  could  be  made  wiih  study  and  lime, 
The  king  is  nol  much  of  a  fellow,  and  the  style  of  him  a» 
pal  on  Ihe  stage  in  this  case  is  rather  Scoich-Iri*h  than  Kng- 
lish.  He  halm  and  raves  much  licller  than  he  loves.  Bui 
Henry,  in  fact,  had  a  tender  side  to  him,  and  was  deeply 
and  hirgely  gtacioot  to  the  ladica  at  Umca. 


But  these  are  only  minor  defects,  after  alt,  and  otn,  as  ' 
said,  be  remedied.  In  conception  and  execution  the  play  tsi 
mart'cl  of  success,  when  one  remembers  that  its  author  dc 
voted  licr  life  lor  many  years  to  the  pbin,  dry  work  of  a  ptd 
form  lecturer.  The  necessary  changes  to  be  made  in  the  stmc 
lure  of  thought  from  one  sphere  to  the  oilier  are  ni.iny  am 
keen;  but  the  tiansition  in  thiscise  is  admirably  ncc<implist 
The  i)iay  is  brimful  of  nature,  and  »s  well  woith  pcrfectinj 
The  best  dramas  are  really  all  of  ihcin  the  wurk  of  man] 
heads.  Anne  Bulcyn  will  not  be  the  least  among  the 
The  play  has  syniiuvtr)',  tone,  character,  dignity,  and  mt 
succeed.  It  li.ns  not  quite  enough  f»f  the  jX'pular  element  xi 
it  to  appeal  lo  the  cniwd.  Some  of  ihe  improvements  her 
suggested  would  at  once  make  it  more  perfect  and  mor 
p^rpular.  But  the  thought  in  it  and  its  unity  artd  harmur 
are  such  as  to  command  and  bold  the  atteniioix  of  the  verj 
best  order  of  miiuls. 

As  to  Miss  Dickinson's  acting.  It  should  not  in  any  c« 
be  forgotten  that  she  is  acting  her  own  play,  and  (be  inlellc 
of  the  woman  should  lift  her  out  of  the  mere  sphere 
dramatic  physicality.  It  is  not  a  mere  rbetoricim,  bat 
bright,  intense  woman's  soul  and  mind  that  meet  us  be 
and  the  work  for  the  critic  is  higher  than  most  of  the  spcd< 
imagine.  And  it  may  as  well  be  settled  once  for  all  tt 
the  creative  intellect,  uttering  its  o«ra  thoughts,  in  ll 
drnma  or  elsewhere,  will  not  have  all  that  strictness 
variety  of  intonation  that  the  mere  actor  will  have,  W| 
do  not  mention  these  points  by  way  of  apoK»gy.  Tb| 
creative  intellect  has  something  infinitely  better;  fidelity 
n.iturc,  and  an  abMilutcncss  of  intensity,  in  tone  and  Ic 
and  action,  that  no  mere  player  ever  had  or  c-.in  ha« 
Frc<)uenily  during  the  play  in  question,  a  ladj^wiih  its,  wl 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  lenient,  and  in  every 
cipablc  of  criticism,  remarked.  "  What  a  pleasure  to  find 
woman  who  really  knows  b"W  to  express  intense  emotion." 
It  was  not  done  by  a  mouthing  of  the  lips,  it  was  done  by 
frcih  calling  up  of  ihc  powers  of  the  soul.  The  scope 
Miss  Dickinson's  voice  is  certainly  quite  limited,  uid 
docs  nol  in  all  cases  seem  lo  be  under  perfect  coniro), 
wh.ii  it  lacks  in  range  it  more  than  makes  up  in  its  ini4 
naturalness,  and  we  never  have  heard  a  woman  who  love 
as  sweetly  and  tenderly  and  haled  as  madly  and  strxtngi] 
and  so  aroused  the  fires  of  justice  slumbfHng  in  Ihe 
as  di<l  lhi«  woman,  of  whom  the  nation  will  still  lie  praa 
There  was  altogether  too  much  fuss  over  the  block,  howovcc 
It  was  a  little  tiresome.  The  real  Anne  died  braver 
calmer  tlwii  that,  and  so  would  her  porirayer. 

The  general   action  of  the  play  i*  svell  arranged, 
prpjinal    changes   of  seven   years*  wifehiKwJ   of   Ilrnry  tl 
Kighlh  are  well  managed,  but   Percy  might  somehow  has 
khown    B   sign    or   two   of  aging,    and    the    King    him^eU 
Perhaps,  however,  men  do  not  grow  old  as  pcreepiiblj 
women. 

The  most  painful  j>«rt  of  the  play  is  the  fact,  palpal 
enough  lo  tho»e  who  knew  this  noble  little  women 
or   fourteen   yean   ago,   that   her  health   is  badly  bruV< 
The  full  force  of  the  once  close  knit  and  Kpicndid  eneijy 
not  found,  but  it  seem*  only  lo  be  sluml«cnng.    A  few  w«<l 
of  the  mountain,  a  few  monihs  of  alisolulc  rest  would 
create  and  rcinspire  alt  again. 
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Daniel  Deronda.     By  George  Eliot.     Two  volumes. 
Seat  York  :  Harper  &*  Brothers. 

For  man]r  months  now  Daniel  Deronda  has  by  turns  in- 
terested and  disappointed  tens  of  thousands  of  readers  of 
&st<lass  fiction  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has 
not,  in  many  instances,  provoked  sleepless  enthusiasm,  but 
i(  has  probably  commanded  more  careful  thought  than  any 
on*  of  the  author's  previous  works.  In  this  is  its  strength 
and  weakness.  Daniel  Deronda  is  the  hero  by  design,  and 
Mrs.  Lewes  takes  infinite  pains  to  make  him  heroic  and 
impiring;  but  the  truth  is,  that  neither  the  hero  or  the 
aatboress  comprehends  or  is  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  pro- 
posed object  of  their  heroism.  George  Eliot  is  doubtless  an 
excellent  writer — a  rare  genius,  say,  but  she  has  not  in  her 
the  s:aff  out  of  which  to  make  a  redeemer  of  a  broken  race  or 
a  broken  world.  She  has  looked  beyond  her  vision,  and 
handled  a  subject  too  large  for  her  delicate  hands.  The 
result  is  that  the  world  refuses  to  be  interested  in,  much  less 
enthusiastic,  over  Daniel,  and  Gwendolen  Harleth  becomes 
the  real  heroine;  but  sufficient  pains  have  not  been  taken 
with  her  (o  make  an  acceptable  heroine,  and  so  the  l>ook, 
though  an  immense  pecuniary  success,  is  a  failure  when 
jadged  by  the  highest  standards  of  fiction  and  art. 

Of  George  Eliot's  later  works,  it  is  said  that  her  husband, 
Mr.  Lewes,  revises,  and  to  a  great  extent  controls  the  shap- 
ing of  many  of  iheir  expressions  and  thoughts,  and  that 
die  woman,  married,  is  working  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
spell  of  bis  more  ponderous  and  enslaved  intellect.  There 
is  all  the  difference  between  Adam  Bede  and  Daniel  De- 
ronda to  make  one  believe  an  assertion  of  this  kind.  Adam 
was  a  pure  child  of  Nature,  a  noble  figure  in  a  limited 
^ihere.  Daniel  is  to  a  great  extent  the  child  of  Cant,  and 
of  only  half-believed  theories  of  man  and  the  world. 

Daniel  Deronda  is  a  new  proof  that  the  imagination  won't 
do  for  heroes  of  the  largest  type,  or  for  any  heroes,  for  that 
matter.  Most  people  now  understand  that  Dickens's  characters 
were  not  imagined  at  aU,  but  sketched  from  life.  It  is  so 
with  George  Eliot,  and  all  writers.  Mrs.  Lewes  had  seen 
and  known  the  other  faces  and  souls.  The  soul  she  would 
nuke  oat  of  Daniel  Deronda  is  not  known  to  her.  There 
are  lots  of  heroes  of  the  hearthstone,  the  home  life.  Our 
existence  is  endurable  because  of  these,  and  quick  eyes 
catch  their  figures  and  reproduce  them  in  more  or  less 
readable  novels.  A  hero  of  humanity,  one  that  can  gather 
a  race  in  his  heart  and  lift  the  solid  earth  up  in  his  hands, 
is  only  evolved  now  and  then  through  infinitely  deeper 
struggles  than  Daniel  Deronda  ever  knew ;  and,  once  for  all, 
it  may  as  well  be  understood  that  no  human  hand  can  paint 
bia  ontil  he  himself  has  come.  In  a  word,  realism  and  not 
idealism  is  the  law  of  destiny. 

It  is  but  commonplace  to  say  that  there  is  much  fine  and 
clever  work  in  these  pages,  many  a  vivid  sketch  of  life,  and 
many  a  charming  scene,  and  many  a  pointed,  pithy  and 
brilliant  thought  of  morals,  life  and  society.     In  fact,  no 


intelligent  reviewer  should  forget  that  Daniel  Deronda, 
"  whatever  its  shortcomings,"  is  a  work  of  genius  and 
originality  such  as  no  living  English  writer  but  its  author 
could  h^ve  produced.  Had  it  been  the  work  of  an  unknown 
novelist  it  would  have  made  his  reputation.  Had  it  appeared 
say  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  would  have  gained, 
if  not  the  wide  popularity,  certainly  the  fame  acquired  by 
the  writer  of  "  Adam  Bede."  It  possesses  in  a  marked,  one 
might  perhaps  say  in  an  exaggerated,  form  the  features 
which  from  the  first  have  distinguished  George  Eliot's 
writings.  The  book  is  open  to  criticism,  but  its  demerits, 
such  as  they  are,  become  apparent  only  when  it  is  tried,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  by  the  high  standard  of  its  author's  own  best 
productions.  Tlie  carping  criticism  which  attempts  to  treat 
a  defective  work  of  genius  as  if  it  were  a  commonplace 
performance  is  completely  disposed  of  by  one  fact :  Daniel 
Deronda  has  for  nearly  a  year  excited  an  interest  such  as 
no  novelist  but  George  Eliot  now  knows  how  to  kindle. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  A'ation  a  few  weeks 
ago  asked  the  following  pertinent  question  relative  to  thi.» 
work :  "  Why  is  it  that  George  Eliot  has  not  a  word  to  say 
upon  the  change  in  the  relations  of  her  hero  to  Christianity 
consequent  upon  his  discovering  himself  to  be  a  Jew  ?  Is 
her  silence  exjilained  by  the  fact  that  Deronda,  being  identi- 
fied with  no  form  of  belief,  and  having  made  no  professions 
of  a  religious  kind,  passes  from  a  mild  skepticism  or  tolerance 
before  the  Church  to  an  equally  easy  attitude  in  the  syna- 
gogue?  It  seems  impossible  to  suppose  so  earnest,  con- 
scientious, and  devotional  a  nature  indifferent  to  the  system 
of  religion  in  which  he  has  grown  up.  He  must  inevitably 
regard  Christ  as  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  history,  if  not 
the  greatest  helper  of  man ;  and,  in  any  event,  a  spiritual 
conflict  seems  unavoidable,  unless,  indeed,  like  the  wise 
Nathan,  Deronda  stands  upon  some  elevated  moral  plane 
from  which  all  forms  of  faith  are  seen  blending  beautifully 
together.  But  how  are  we  to  take  so  much  for  granted  with 
regard  to  cnc  so  subtly  analyzed  for  us  in  every  other  par- 
ticular ?  We  should  at  least  have  followed  with  interest  an 
attempt  to  seek  out  and  set  in  order  Deronda's  situation 
in  its  distinctively  Jewish  and  Christian  aspects." 

We  should  rather  say  that  Daniel  seems  to  vibrate  in  a 
hazy  atmosphere  where  the  ghosts  of  all  faiths  are  vanishing 
without  himself  having  any  fixed  faith  which  comprehen<ls 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  so  hurls  its  needed  force 
against  the  tottering  spiritual  world.  The  trouble  is  not  that 
George  Eliot's  powers  are  failing,  but  that  she  has  attempted 
a  book  beyond  her  sphere.  The  book  betrays  no  want  of 
power.  The  interview  of  Deronda  with  his  mother,  or  Gwen- 
dolen's confession,  has  at  least  as  much  intensity  as  anything 
which  has  come  from  George  Eliot's  hands.  The  Meyrick 
family  may  stand  side  by  side  with  the  picture  of  Caleb 
Garth  and  his  household  as  a  sketch  of  home  life.  Sir 
Hugh,  Lady  Mallinger,  and,  above  all,  Klesmer  and  Miss 
Arrowpoint,  are  additions  to  the  number  of  portraits  with 
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■which  George  Eliol  has  enriched  the  litciaiure  o\  English 
romance.  To  Klcsmcr  and  his  wife,  indeed,  particular 
attention  should  be  directed.  Their  story  is  a  luere  frag- 
menUry  episode,  nut  telling  directly  on  the  main  plot  of  the 
novel.  It  is  apparently  introduced  to  set  off,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  baseness  committed  by  Gwendolen  in  accepting 
Grandcnurt.  But  it  is  an  episode  which  for  humor  and 
intight  i*  comparable  to  the  best  thing  in  Middleniarch. 
For  if  George  Eliot  disapiJ^jints  her  readers,  it  is  not  from 
any  lack  of  the  peculiar  Ijunior  which  they  have  been  led  to 
look  for.  There  j*  not,  intieed,  llic  s.imc  superabundant 
overflow  of  wit  which  is  to  be  lnund  in  the  convcrsattun  of 
Iklrs,  Poyner,  !»ut  a  jier«on  who  doei  not  sec  the  whole 
insight  and  seitke  of  humor  di:>played  in  the  description  of 
Klesmcf'i  call  on  the  Mcyricks  will  probably  nut  greatly 
a|>prccialc  any  part  of  George  Eliot's  writings.  Nor  again 
is  the  keen  moral  insight  which  gives  hjlf  their  inipressive- 
ness  lo  our  authnr'^  works  wanting;  in  her  la&t  production. 
The  profuund  influence  for  good  or  bad  of  one  cha'acler 
over  another  is  in  a  sense  the  theme  uf  the  whole  book. 
Deronda's  mere  glance  checks  Gwendolen's  career  at  the 
gambit ng-tabic,  and  brings  her  conscience  to  Itfe.  Grand- 
court's  absolute  seltisbne&s  depresses  the  moral  nature  of 
every  pervjn  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Mordecai 
Inspires  Deronda  with  his  own  cnlhusiaMn.  The  crowning 
Krcne  of  the  whole  tale  commcmorales  the  triumph  of 
a  dead  father  over  the  will  of  liiit  living  daughter.  The 
seventh  numl>er  of  the  iNjok,  wliich  mtght  well  have  been 
the  last,  describes  the  cri^i^  in  the  life  both  of  I)anicl  and 
of  Gwendolen  to  which  the  whole  story  leads  up,  and  tlic 
whole  of  this  marvellous  number  contains  nothing  more 
wonderful  than  the  urt  with  wliich  the  reader  is  made  to 
perceive  that  the  Trincess  ami  her  father  shared,  under  all 
iheir  nppiHititm  In  each  other,  essentially  the  same  diar.ictcr. 
The  relentless  will  i>f  the  old  Chari!)!  rcappe.irs  in  tlie  Prin- 
cess, and  the  settlshiicks  of  the  daughter  ca^ti  tiack  a  light 
on  the  despotic  imperiousnc**  of  her  father.  The  interview 
between  son  and  mother  ought  to  be  read  and  reread  by  alt 
who  wish  lo  enter  into  the  characteristics  of  George  KItoi's 
geniut,  Fragmcnls  detached  from  a  perfect  whole  ore 
always  unutikfactory,  but  the  two  following  passages  are  line 
■pMimcn*  «f  vur  author's  Unl  work. 

The  fir^tt  contains  the  description  given  by  the  Princess 
beracif  of  her  own  character  : 

*  Out,'  she  added,  iu  a  dec|)cr  tone,  *  (  am  not  a  loving 
woman.  That  is  the  truth.  It  Is  a  talent  to  love — I  lackeil 
it.  Others  have  loved  me — and  I  have  octet!  their  love.  I 
know  vt-ry  well  what  love  makes  of  men  and  women — it  !«. 
kulijeclioti.  Ii  lakes  an^^ther  for  ■  larger  self,  em  losing  this 
one*— *he  poinird  to  her  own  Ixivim,  •  I  never  wa*  wil- 
lingly knlijrti  to  any  man.     Men  hasT  been  subject  to  me.' 

In  the  second  the  sane  character  i«  analysed  by  Gcurjjc 
Eliot. 

'  The  speech  was  in  fact  «  piece  of  what  may  Ix-  i-alted 
fcincrre  acting;  this  woman's  nolufe  was  one  In  whith  all 
feeling — and  all  ihr  more  when  it  was  tragic  a*  well  as  real 
— immediairly  tjrriiro*!  matter  of  conscious  representation : 
rs|iertence  immrdialrly  pa«»cct  into  drama,  nnd  she  acted 
bcr  own  emotions.  In  a  minor  degree  this  is  ni.thing  un- 
commoiiy  but  in  the  PrinccM  the  acting  had  a  rare  perfection 


of  physiognomy,  voice,  and  gesture.  It  would  not  be  ti 
to  >ay  that  she  felt  less  because  of  this  double  consciouineia| 
she  felt — that  is,  her  mind  went  through — all  tlie  more, 
with  a  difference  T  each  nucleus  of  pain  or  pleasure  bad 
deep  atmosphere  of  the  excitement  or  spiritual  intoxicatkc 
which  nt  once  exalts  and  deadens.' 

Put  side  by  side  with  this  the  sentence  in  which  Owe 
dolen  concludes  her  confession  : 

'  The  rope !'  he  called  out  in  a  voice — not  his  own — I 
hear  it  now — and  I  stooped   for  the  rope — I  fell  I  roust- 
fell  sure  he  could  swim,  and  he  would  come  back  whethf 
or  not,  and  I   dreaded   him.     That  was  in  my  mind — t 
would  come  back.     But  he  was  gone  down  again,  and 
hid  the  rope  in  my  hand — no,  there  he  w.t«.  again — his  fa 
above  the  water — and  he  cried  again — and  I  held  my  hao<i 
and  my  hcirt  said,  *  Die  I' — and  he  sank;  and  1  felt,  "It 
done — I  am  wicked,  I  am  lust!' — and  I  had  the  ro|>c  In 
hand — I  dmi't  know  wh.it  I  thought — I  was  leaping  awa 
from  myself — I  would  have  saved  him  then.     I  wos  lcapin| 
from  my   crime,  and   there  it   was — close  to  me  as   I   fell- 
ihcre  was   the  dead   face— dead,   dead.     It  can   never 
altered.     That  was  what   happened.     That  was  what  I 
You  know  it  all.     It  can  never  be  .iltcred.' 

Xo  one  who  reads  these  pa&.sages  will  dream  for  a  roomcn 
that  George  Eliot's  hand  has  lost  its  cunning,  or  that  the 
who  devoured  her   last  work  need  justify  their  admiratio 
for  it.     The   fact,  however,  that  Daniel  Deronda  has 
appointed  even  those  whom  it  has  fascinated  is  apparent,  if 
pn>of  were  wanted,  from  the  constantly  repeated  assertioifel 
that  it  contains  mos-t  striking  passages;  for  to  single  out  par«l 
ticutnr  beauties   for  admiration  is  almost  to  imply  that  tbM 
be.iuty  of  a  comiMsition  is  doubtful." 

The  Natii>n  say* :    "  Gco'^ge  Eliot's  readers  were  inter- 
ested in  tlie  fate   of  Gwendolen,  and   not  one  in  a  hundred 
cared  whether  Daniel  ilid  or  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a  Jew  and] 
become  inspireil  with  Mordccai's  enthusiuMii.    George  KIi<it'c| 
interests  were  evoked  by  the  position  of  the  Jews  and  thej 
chamcler  of  Daniel.    An  infinity  of  labor  and  skill  has  beeftj 
expended  in  order  to  bring  renders  around  to  the  wiiter't] 
point  of  view,  and  to  enlist  their  interest  for  Mordecai  and] 
Mordecai's  dreams  or  principles.     Judaism  is  first  shown  ta] 
emlK>died  in  all  the  grace  nnd  charm  of  Mirah.     An  inlro<| 
duction  to  the  Collen^  serves  to  set  forth  the  marvellous  con-J 
trast  between  the  sordid  ilctails  of  octual  life  and  the  ideal 
visions  of  a  pmphcsic  n"lure.     The  Cohen  family,  morcos'cr« 
give  a  touch  of  life  and  humor  to  what  might  otherw  isc  Keem  j 
an  unsubuL-iniial  dream.     Tlie  dialogue  at  the  debating  club  i 
sets  Mordccai's  principles  in  as  clear  a  shape  as  any  iu  whidk 
perhaps  they  can  be  exhibited.     The  reader,  like  Derond*.! 
himself,  is  thus  with  extraordinary  ail  led  up  to  a  positioa] 
from  which  be  may  look  with  sympathetic  adniirntion  on  tbcl 
prophet  who  dies  SAtwfied  with  the  convictiim  that  he  haSi 
found  a  di«ci|>Ie,  and  with  the  words  on  his  Fi|>»,  •  Where] 
thou  goesl,  r>4iiicl,  I  shall  go.      Is  it   not  licgwn  ?     llavt  X] 
not  breathed  my  »oul  into   you?     We  »tmll   live  together.*] 
The  skill  with   which   (>erirge  Klioi  has  labored  lo  cnlt«4  tbe 
reader's   dympatby    for    Mordccii    is    wonderful.       It    lackftj 
noticing  lo  excite  our  complete  nilmirotitm  but  success^     Far, 
tospenk  the  honest  truth,  the   immense  tonr  Jf  f<me  emU  ilk] 
failure.    The  p«in  of  Gwendolen  at  parting  from  Dcrooda] 
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I9wl>es  t)>e  feelings  of  a  humlred  readers  for  one  who  is 
purrtdbf  Mordecai's  dreams  of  a  new  return  of  his  race  to 
Jerusalem.  Is  the  fault  here  with  George  Eliot  or  with 
Eliot's  reader!  ?  We  do  not  undertake  (o  answer 
ilfOKtioii,  To  do  so  with  any  completeness  would  involve 
on  into  difBcuk  moral  problems.  That  there  is 
iChOilP*  Cliors  mind  a  feeling  il  not  a  principle  as  to  the 
M  of  race,  wnich  at  any  rale  does  nut  necessarily 
ii>elf  to  the  morjl  judgment,  is  clear.  It  is  further 
dor  t^  this  sentiment  has,  in  the  Spanish  Gypsy  no  less 
Ihjn  til  Uaaicl  Dcn^nda,  jarred  on  the  feelings  of  those 
aoesuscepuUe  to  George  Eliot's  influence. 

TWpredomiruuiccof  wlut  may  l»e  fairly  termed  the  chorus 
B  tke  maia  characteristic  by  which  George  Eliot's  earlier 
fad  liter  weeks  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  This 
llonu,  it  is  tmc,  is  a  feature  of  every  novel  which  George 
Eliot  has  produced.  The  author  at  times  directly,  at  times 
ifanMij^h  (he  mouths  of  villagers  or  artisans,  constantly  reflects 
liic  progress  of  the  drama,  notes  the  development  of  the 
let  of  hemes  or  heroines,  and  |xiinLs  the  moral  of  their 
To  object  to  this  is  futile,  for  to  object  is  in  effect 
it  that  you  do  not  appreciate  George  Eliot's  whole 
of  tliuught  and  writing.  Thai  Mr.  Main  should, 
^pmilly  with  the  author's  sanction,  collect  together  'wise, 
leiu5crr  sayingis'  from  George  Elior's  writings  may 
feniKrk,  and  certainly  suggests  ibnt  (ieotge  Eliot 
Bore  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher  than  of  ihe  reputation 
author.  But  any  one  who  does  not  appreci.ite  the 
and  wit  to  be  lound  in  all  the  novels  published  by 
lor  of  Adnm  licdc  had  bcUcr  at  once  lay  these 
kfwk  aside.  What  we  note  ts  not  the  moral  .aim  ot  the 
•*Vs  hot  the  moile  in  which  Ihe  mural  inslnictioii  ihcy  con- 
a  now  enforced.  In  George  Eliot's  earlier  works  the 
>  tcpt  in  the  background,  the  talc  told  its  own  moral. 
leanrch,  and  still  more  in  Daniel  Dcronda,  the 
Jnoomes  obtrusive.  The  aphorisms  which  bead  the 
long,  though  often  impressive,  texts,  suggestive 
on,  and  the  charu»  is  not  kept  ouuide  the  narrative, 
il«Iay>  the  action  of  the  piece  to  press  home  truths  which 
ocoit  readers  might  in  many  cases  discover  for  them- 
Occasionally  the  result  of  superfluous  moralizing  is 
"il  jar.  Compare  the  following  two  passages 
the  same  writer,  each  of  which  deals  with 
•  tobcvttu:  ution. 

Hie  fim  •  iwendolen's  arrival  at  her  husband's 

Ibnae.  and  the  ^ruiklcn  revuUion  of  feeling  produced  by  Mrs. 
GfabVcr  s  letter : 
'GrKndcotttt  en  I  ere<I,  dressed  for  dinner.  The  sight  of 
Idoaght  a  new  nervous  shock,  and  Gwendolen  screamed 
igwa  and  atain  with  hysterica]  violence.  He  had  cx|)ected 
to  see  ber  dresed  and  smiling,  ready  to  be  led  down.  He 
•sv  ber  piallid,  shrieking,  as  il  seemed  with  terror,  the  jewels 
■otiertd  croaod  ber  on  the  floor.  Was  it  a  ilt  of  madness  ? 
la  tone  fonn  or  other  the  Furies  had  crossed  his  thres- 
Md.' 

The  Mcood  describes  the  shock  to  Arthur  Donnithome 
vhfn  he  returned  home  ehlcd  with  the  sense  of  iactual 
tail ililp  and  future  good  mtentions  to  find  the  letter  announ- 
da^g:  •  Hetty  Sorrell  i*  in  [irison,  and  will  be  tried  on  Friday 
isrihcoukc  uf  child-niorder.' 


'  Arthur  read  no  more.  He  started  from  his  chair,  and 
stood  for  a  single  minute  with  a  sense  of  violent  convulsion 
in  his  whole  frame,  ns  if  the  life  were  going  out  of  him  with 
horrible  throbs.  But  the  next  minute  he  rushed  out  of  the 
room,  still  clutching  the  letter.  He  was  hurrying  along  the 
corridor  and  down  the  stairs  into  the  hall.  Milts  was  still 
ihere,  but  Arthur  did  not  see  him  as  he  passed  like  a  hunted 
man  acres  the  hall  and  out  along  the  gravel,  .  ,  .  When 
Mills  gut  to  the  slablcs  the  horse  was  being  saddled,  and 
Arthur  was  forcing  himself  to  read  the  remaining  words  of 
the  letter.     .     .     . 

*  Tell  them  I'm  gone— gone  to  Stoniton,  he  said,  in  a 
mufHed  tone  of  agitation,  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  set  off 
at  a  gallop.' 

Who  can  read  the  passages  side  by  side  without  seeing 
that  in  each  case  the  horror  of  the  situation  tells  iu  own  tale, 
that  all  moralising  is  out  nf  place,  and  that  the  misplaced 
reference  to  the  *  Furies'  risks  the  descent  from  the  height  of 
tragedy  to  the  bathos  of  a  sermon  ? 

The  remarks,  further,  of  the  chorus,  though  often  striking, 
are  sometimes  more  strained  than  impressive.  A  long  pas- 
sage which  contrasts  the  pettiness  of  Gwendolen's  ho])es  and 
fcai^  with  the  greatness  of  the  issues  and  interests  raised  by 
the  war  of  Secession,  supposed  to  be  waged  at  the  time  of 
Grandcourt's  courtship,  concluded  in  these  words :  ♦  What, 
in  the  midst  of  that  mighty  drama,  are  girls  and  their  blind 
visions  ?  Tlicy  are  the  Yea  and  Nay  of  that  good  for  which 
men  are  enduring  and  fighting.  In  these  delicate  vessels  is 
b<irnc  onwanl  through  the  ages  the  treasure  of  human  affec- 
tions.' Here  one  may  legitimately  ponder  over  the  precise 
meaning  of  nn  enigmatic  sentence.  When  we  are  tuld  that 
Derunda's  mind  'ghinced  over  the  girl  tragedies  that  are 
going  on  in  the  world  hidden,  unheeded,  like  the  tragedies 
of  the  copse  or  the  hedgerow,  where  the  helpless  drag 
wounded  wings  forsakcniy  and  streak  the  shadowed  moss 
with  the  red  nsqment-hand  of  their  own  death,'  we  know 
well  enough  what  is  meant,  and  that  the  meaning  is  only  too 
weighty;  but  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the  desire  to 
give  force  to  the  author's  meaning  is  gradually  overreaching 
itself,  and  leading  George  Eliot  to  pass  from  the  eloquence 
of  simj:liLity  to  the  affectation  of  conceits.  The  nnrrative  of 
Hetty  Sorrell's  tragedy  contains  no  reference  to  '  red  moment- 
hands.' 

The  impression  of  a  want  of  simplicity  is  increased  by  a 
study  of  the  m^ittoes  which  adorn  or  deface  each  chapter. 
They  arc  often  effective:  a  stanza  which  forms  the  motto  of 
the  second  volume  compresses  into  seven  striking  lines  the 
moral  of  the  whole  book.  But  any  one  who  doubts  that  the 
long-winded  reflections  taken  from  the  commonplace-book 
or  the  unpublished  works  of  George  Eliot  afford  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  a  statement  th^t  b-is  a  meaning  may  be. 
overloaded  by  the  conceits  in  which  it  is  expressed,  should 
examine  carefully  the  mnito  to  the  first  chapter,  and  consider 
honestly  whether  a  rather  commonplace  sentiment  is  not 
beaten  out  into  an  inordinate  number  of  words.  * 

But  to  criticise  the  minor  defects  of  a  grc-it  writer  is  poor 
work,  and  it  would  not  l>e  worth  while  to  notice  strained  ex- 
pressions did  they  not  afford  a  sign  of  the  transition  from 
description  to  analysis,  which  is  the  characteristic  and,  in 
our  judgment,  the  defect  of  our  author's  later  works.     The 
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tendency  to  over-analysis  produces  its  most  disastrous  effect 
when  George  Eliot  places  before  the  reader  a  character  such 
ns  that  of  Derondn,  on  which  has  been  expended  an  infinity 
of  thought  and  lal>or.  There  is  something  absolutely  jSainful 
in  the  kind  of  vivisection  to  which  his  physical  and  moral 
(lualities  are  subjected.  Of  his  eyes,  hit  voice,  his  complex- 
ion, the  expressiveness  of  his  countenance,  and  his  perfect 
Ijvauty  we  hear  more  than  enough.  The  unravelling  of  his 
moral  nature  gives  ri^e,  no  doubt,  to  suggestions  which  arc 
in  themselves  full  of  instruction.  '  His  plenteous,  flexible 
sympathy  had  ended  by  falling  into  one  current  with  th.-it  re- 
flective analysis  which  tends  to  neutralize  symjxithy.  Few 
men  were  able  to  keep  themselves  clearer  of  vices  than  he, 
yet  he  hated  vices  mildly,  being  used  to  think  of  them  less 
in  the  alutract  than  as  a  part  of  mixed  hntnan  natures  which 
it  was  the  bent  of  his  mind  to  trscc  with  understanding  and 
pity.'  In  these  sentences  is  contained  a  profound  explana- 
tion of  that  strange  combination,  which  in  modern  days  is 
often  found  to  exist,  of  moral  purity  with  the  absence  of 
indignati(m  at  vice.  If  you  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  th.it  men  who  are  virtuous  and  love  virtue  yet  scarcely 
know  the  feeling  which  theoK>gians  call  an  abhorrence  <>f 
sin,  you  cannot  do  luittcr  than  sn^ly  the  passage  we  have 
quoted.  IJut  as  page  after  page  is  fdlcd  with  reflection  of  a 
simil.'.r  kind,  the  reader  fceU  that  he  is  studying  an  instruc- 
tive essay  on  human  nature,  but  is  not  olitaining  a  picture  of 
I)eronda.  The  anllu)r,  too,  is  dissatisfie<l,  and,  returning 
again  anl  ag.iin  to  the  hem's  character,  retouches  a  jwrlrail 
which  the  very  ]nintcr  seems  hanily  to  consider  a  likeness. 
When  tlcaling  wiih  minor  character*  or  carried  away  by  the 
stre-is  of  the  drama,  Cieorge  I'.li'it  falls  back  on  artistic  in- 
stincts an<l  ])aints  with  a  buM  hnnd.  Ilencc  Sir  Hugh, 
Kle-nier,  Mi^s  .\rr.>wjioint.  the  I'liiKcss,  and  Jo-eph  K:d.>- 
nymos  are  full  f>f  li.'e,  wliil^t  L)iTonda,  an<l  even  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  (Ivvendnlcn,  an:  bundles  of  fju.ilitics. 

The  dcficiem y.  however,  in  the  pof.riit  of  Gwcn<loIen  is 
only  an  indirect  result  of  (leorge  r.li<)t'>  |>assion  for  rellec- 
tion  and  ana!y-is.  Her  character  is  railicr  incomplete  thin 
indi'itinct.  Tlie  author  ha-,  exiieiideii  so  niuih '•i>:;cc  on  ihe 
elucidation  of  the  pl.iy  of  varying  motive  an!  sentiment 
whicli  <leci'les  iKrond.V-.  cui'luct,  tiiat  she  seems  to  have 
wanteil  the  v;i.H-e  necleil  to  fill  in  the  outlines  even  of  her 
movt  iinjior;  mt  dnr.icters.  (iwend-ih-n's  selli-liness,  way- 
wardness, and  caprice  are  m;ide  cle.:r!y  aj^pareiit.  Wliy  a 
girl  so  '.eUih  should  h.ive  felt  as  mmy  m  :<h  better  women 
Wi'uM  not  hive  felt  the  wrong  done  to  Mr-,  (ilasher,  i-- 
ni-viT  made  n-ally  clear.  The  ])r>ie-s  i.f  her  *  ctinver-ion," 
fi-r  ni»  other  term  r'e-cril>os  the  a\v:i'.,  ni'i;;  of  her  con^ciiiicc, 
i".  ii-<df  nthcr  hinted  at  than  e\|  laiiied.  The  horror  <if 
somethi'ig  liki-  the  guilt  of  murl-T  i-  intelligible  enough. 
The  M-ij-.itiveness  of  conscience  which  ki-pt  (iwendolen  niis- 
er.dile  in  the  mid-t  of  pto-perity.  bef-  re  the  c<immi>-ion  of 
whit  the  worI<l  woull  h  .ve  hel  I  a  gre.-.t  crime,  neeil-^  nn-re 
cviilanition   than    it    nccivi-^.     The    gr.-indi"-.t    tale    George 

riiot  h  .«  written  hi-  T-r  iti  th; a  w- •nun's  salvation  from 

sin  and  mi  cry  iiii<ler  the  iiilluciue  of  a  man  better  than 
herself.  No  one  ever  fill  they  needed  fiiriher  cx|)Ianation 
eitlur  of  t!ie  rejientaiic  of  Jaiict  or  of  l!:c  inlluente  of  Mr. 
Tryan.     Gwendolen's  couvei^iou  will  always  remain  a  but 


half-explained  enigma.  Something  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Grandcourt's  character.  A  motto  to  one  of  the  cHapten 
hints  that  Grandcourt  exhibited  the  complete  development 
of  selfishness.  His  soul  had  morally  died  Iwfore  his  phy- 
sical death.  Such  things  may  be,  but  one  feels  that  some  of 
the  reflections  lavished  on  the  character  of  Dcronda  might 
have  been  well  employed  in  drawing  out  with  more  clear- 
nc>ss  the  steps  by  which  Grandcourt  had  sunk  from  a  man 
into  a  mere  incarnation  of  joyless  selfishness. 

Another  result  of  George  Eliot's  habit  of  analysis  is  that 
there  exists  occasionally  a  great  difference  between  the  por- 
trait of  a  hero  which  George  Eliot  presents  to  the  public 
and  the  ciTcct  which  the  hero's  character  makes  on  the 
author's  own  mind.  This  was  conspicuously  apparent  in 
the  case  of  Will  I^dislaw.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Deronda.  We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Daniel  is  meant  td  portray  a  character  coming  near  to  human 
perfection,  in  which  all  the  strength  and  energy  of  a  man 
are  blended  with  the  sensitive  tenderness  ai.d  keen  personal 
sympathies  of  a  woman.  It  is  at  Ixjttom  his  perfect  good- 
ness which  appt^ars  to  have  roused  the  conscience  of  Gwen- 
dolen. His  ex(i»i>iitely  sensitive  conscience  enabled  him  to 
save  Gwendolen  when  many  men  in  his  |x>sition  would  have 
l)een  faKe  to  her  or  to  themselves.  Yet,  despite  the  art 
used  to  make  I)erond.a's  virtues  apparent  to  the  rea<lcr,  it 
m.iy  well  be  doubted  whether  the  man,  as  actually  drawn, 
will  kindle  much  admiration  even  amongst  those  who  most 
highly  admire  Geor;;e  Eliot's  genius.  He  is  incurably 
weak.  He  is  at  every  stage  of  his  life  a  slave  to  circum- 
stances. He  never  ventures  to  ask  Sir  Hugh  whether  he  is 
the  baronet's  son,  and  through  life  was  thus  ojijirexscd  by  an 
unfounded  belief  in  his  own  iilc';;itiinacy.  He  can  ileter- 
mine  on  no  circcr  till  fate  or  the  intluence  of  Mordecai 
forces  him  to  t.ike  up  a  pursuit  in  life.  A  question  from  hit 
mother  reveals  to  him  th.it  he  is  in  love.  A  question  from 
a  stranger  determines  him  to  devote  himself  to  the- scr%'ice 
of  his  countrymen.  Accident  and  the  suggestion  of  a  friend 
lea'l  him  to  propose  to  Mirnh. 

No  doubt  he  i*  full  of  kindliness  and  sympathy,  but  hit 
character  has  a  ]>niiiful  touch  of  what  may  fairly  In:  called 
'  jiriesily,"  though  not  in  tlie  worst  sense  of  that  word.  He 
has  a  genuine  concern  for  the  souls  of  his  neighlwrs,  espe- 
cially when  these  neighbors  are  pretty  women.  He  sermon- 
izes and  flirts  at  the  same  time,  though  both  the  flirtation  and 
tlie  sermonizing  are  unconscious.  His  mixed  weakness  and 
sympathy  leacl,  as  is  natural,  to  cruelty.  He  puts  ofl"  reveal- 
ing to  (iwendolen  his  marriage  and  his  ]>lans  till  that  reve- 
lation beconus  the  hardest  <if  blows  to  the  woman  whom  his 
inlluence  had  arou-ed  to  goodnr-s.  He  has,  it  is  true,  a 
ih.irm.  His  mo'.htr  cilK  him  a  'beautiful  creature,'  and 
throughout  the  whole  description  of  the  Interview  l>etwccn 
son  and  motln-r  yni  feel  it  dillicult  to  think  she  is  not 
addressing  a  d.uightcr.  The  interview  is  jKrfectly  true  to 
n.iture.  Here  as  elsewhere  George  Eliot's  <lr.iwing  is  truer 
thai  GeopM-  Kliot'.s  reflections  on  the  character  <lr.iwn. 
Daniel  remains  nior.illy  as  well  as  physically  a  'beautiful 
creature.'  It  is  m-t  of  siu  h  sinflf  that  reformers  are  m.ide. 
When  l>eronda  wand*  r.  off  to  the  East  we  feel  sure  that  he 
;  will  travel  about  year  after  year  doing  deeds  of  kindness  and 
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cbensbing  noble  aspirations,  but  farther  removed  than  even 
a  passionate  dreamer  like  Mordecai  from  working  out  any 
delivCTance  either  for  his  people  or  for  mankind.  George 
Eliot  might  urge  that  our  estimate  of  Deronda  is  unjust. 
We  doubt  not  that  in  a  sense  this  is  so.  Our  very  point  is 
that  from  some  cause  or  other  Deronda  is  so  drawn  as  not  to 
produce  the  intended  impression  on  the  reader.  That  this 
&luie  to  ensure  an  intended  effect  is  closely  connected  with 
George  Eliot's  increasing  tendency  to  analysis  is  at  least 
highly  probable.  This  tendency  is  at  any  rate  the  real  cause 
of  all  the  legitimate  dissatisfaction  which  many  of  those  who 
Bost  keenly  appreciate  Adam  Bede,  Romola,  Silas  Mamcr, 
or  Middlemarch  feel  with  regard  to  Daniel  Deronda.  The 
bode  is  a  marvellous  production.  It  exhibits  all  and  perhaps 
more  than  all  the  power  of  George  Eliot's  earlier  works, 
bat  as  you  read  that  throughout  reflection  predominates  over 
tpontaneous  creation,  and  that  the  chorus  usurps  the  place 
of  the  actors.  Admiration  for  the  result  of  labor  and  medi- 
ttiicin  cannot  banish  regret  for  the  abundant  life  of  Adam 
BeOe  or  the  unbroken  harmony  of  Silos  Mamer. 

In  one  respect,  at  all  events,  the  judgment  of  the  public 
is  dsirly  justifiable.  Sufferings  or  difficulties  exceptional  in 
drcomstances  and  in  nature  ought  not  to  evoke  the  same 
inlerest  as  are  aroused  by  miseries  or  perplexities  which 
appeal  to  wide  human  experience.  It  is  in  this  that  Mid- 
dlnn-icch  rises  so  much  alxjve  Daniel  Deronda.  The 
Uf-iragedy  of  Dorothea's  life,  and  the  complete  intellectual 


ruin  of  Lydgate,  each  depend  on  causes  of  wide  operation. 
The  circumstances  of  each  are  peculiar,  but  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  women  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  happiness 
because  they  have  endowed  some  commonplace  man  with 
imaginary  virtues;  and  in  every  town  or  county  there  must 
be  found  Lydgates  who  have  missed  their  vocation  through 
the  combined  unkindness  of  circumstances  and  weakness  of 
their  own  will.  The  key-note  of  Middlemarch — the  mis- 
ery of  a  missed  career — is  one  to  which  many  minds  can 
respond  but  too  easily.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  &1I 
George  Eliot's  greater  works.  Romola,  it  is  true,  deals 
with  a  distant  time  and  past  state  of  society,  but  the  essence 
of  Romola  is  eternal.  The  selfishness  of  Tito,  the  nobility 
of  his  wife,  the  religious  influence  of  a  great  teacher,  are 
reproduced  under  varying  forms  in  every  age.  The  same 
holds  good  in  a  measure  with  regard  to  the  fall  and  the 
awakening  of  Gwendolen,  but  does  not  apply  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  Deronda  or  the  struggles  of  Mordecai.  The  novel, 
again,  is  deficient  in  any  character  which  is  at  once  alive 
and  heroic.  Daniel  and  Monlecai  are  no  doubt  meant  to 
be  of  an  heroic  mould;  but  whoever  puts  Romola  and 
Savonarola  side  by  side  with  Deronda  and  Mordecai  will 
see  the  difference  between  life-like  painting  and  labored 
description,  and  admit  that  there  is  at  any  rate  some  reason 
for  feeling  that  a  work  which  would  have  made  the  reputa- 
tion of  any  other  writer  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  best 
creations  of  George  Eliot's  genius." 
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Flowers  and  other  Plants  in  our  Homes. — It  may  be 
iDtere!-ting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  Margaret  Field's  in- 
ter&iing  little  article  on  "  Making  Home  iJe.iutiful,"  in  the 
I>eceoibcr  Monthly,  to  be  r.dvised  that,  notwithstanding  a 
mher  prevalent  sentiment  to  the  contrary,  the  presence  of 
]Jams,  especially  of  flowering  species,  in  our  homes  is 
beaeficial  rather  than  prejudici.il  to  health.  Indirectly  their 
benefit  can  be  readily  understood  by  the  least  scientific, 
inasmuch  as  they  compel  the  admission  of  more  light  (even 
of  sun-ihine)  and  air  to  the  rooms  they  occupy,  and  it  requires 
no  argument  to  demonstrate  the  benefit  to  human  creatures 
of  plenty  of  light,  and  of  fresh  pure  air  judiciously  admitted 
to  the  rooms  wherein  they  are  wont  to  aliide.  Nor  will  any 
cavil  at  the  claim  that  the  l>enefit  to  the  moral  and  mental 
natures,  of  having  the  rooms  we  inhabit  made  bright  and 
cbeer.'^a!,  as  flowers  or  even  flowerlcss  plants  must  aid  in 
mal-.ng  them,  must  extend  to  the  physical  nature  in  some 
degree.  But  science  has  shown  that  directly  and  iw-^ilively 
plants  contribute  to  physical  well-being,  admitting  always 
that  no  pLmt  of  known  noxious  character  should  be  admitted 
to  piilson  the  atmosphere  within  a  close'  room — but  this 
da&s  of  plants  can  be  excluded  without  materially  reducing 
th"  p05sibi]ities  of  making  home  iMrnutiful.  Exercising  gorid 
letie  in  the  selection  of  the  floral  friends  we  admit  to  our 
homes,  sdence  tells  us  that  we  sh:ill  make  our  homes  more 


healthful  as  well  as  more  beautiful  by  cultivating  window 
and  indoor  gardens,  A  recent  writer,  George  H.  Perkins, 
Ph.D.,  in  The  American  NaturaliU,  in  a  capital  article  on 
"  Hygiene  of  House  Plants,"  cites  the  well-known  fact  that 
I  "  Florists,  who  speud  much  of  their  time  in  greenhouses,  are 
;  as  a  class  unusually  healthy,  and  sometimes  these  people 
sleep  for  weeks  in  the  greenhouse  with  not  the  least  evil 
effect."  "  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact,"  he  says,  "  that 
asthmatic  persons  often  find  great  relief  as  they  enter  a 
greenhouse  and  breathe  its  air;  even  those  whose  complaint 
prevents  comfortable  rest  elsewhere  find  little  or  no  trouble 
in  sleeping  in  a  greenhouse." 

Consumption  and  its  Cure.— In  a  recent  number  of 

the  British  Medical  Journal,  Surgeon  Major  W.  T.  Black 

says:  "  It  is  living  in  the  open  air  in  a  fine  climate  thiit  is 

really  beneficial  for  consumptives,  and  not  the  mere  climate 

I  of  itself."     In  illustration  of  this  projKtsition,  he  details  the 

I  experience   of  an   officer  of  a  British    regiment   who  had 

I  contracted  phthisis  while  stationed  in  the  south  of  England. 

;  After  submitting  to  medical  treatment  for  a  time,  he  obtained 

;  sick  leave  and  partinlly  recovered,  but,  on  returning  to  duty, 

the  malady   returned   with   alarming  development  of  con- 

sumption,  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  being  seriously 

i  involved — in  the  thinl  stage,  with  cavities.    Up->n  cxamina- 


tion  by  the  medical  board  be  was  invalided,  and  finally  sold 
ont  his  commbsion.  He  then  took  to  an  almost  uninter- 
mitting  living  in  the  open  air  in  the  more  healthful  regions 
of  England  and  upi^n  the  continent,  devoting  his  time  largely 
to  hunting  and  other  horseback  exercise.  For  sotne  two  or 
three  yean<  Surgeon  Mack  did  not  see  him,  and  then  met 
him  anl  found  liim  wcll-ni|ih  restored  to  perfect  health. 
The  Mfiiiial  and  Surgical  Reporter ^  in  commenting  on  this, 
lays:  "  If  this  is  not  new,  it  is  at  least  to<^  often  forgotten/' 
uul  adds  lutother  illustration  from  observation. 

Colors  that  Run  may  be  checked  in  their  evil  coarse 
by  soaking  the  fabric,  be  it  calico  or  what-not,  for  an  hour 
in  ■  bucket  of  water  containing  a  tablcspoonful  of  turpentine. 

Linn«ua  and  Evolution. — A  writer  in  the  Scitntific 
Amfruttn,  after  awanling  tiic  greit  naturalist  just  praise  for 
his  inestimable  service  to  natural  science  by  his  clasisiAcations 
of  plants  and  animals  and  new  system  of  nomenclature 
iMsed  thereu|Mjo,  nlisurdly  tells  us  that  "  all  thnt  Lamarck 
and  Darwin  did  was  to  extend  Linnnus's  exceptional  theory 
to  the  origin  of  all  sfiecics  whaleocvcr,"  He  does  not, 
however,  tell  us  that  the  line  between  sense  and  nonsense 
javl  lirs  Iwlween  the  carrying  of  a  theory  to,  and  the  at- 
tciMiMing  to  carry  it  beyond,  its  proper  boundary,  Linnreus's 
"much  learning"  had  not  "made  him  marl,"  .ind  he  was 
Clement  to  know  *'  wluit  is  truth"  without  seeking  to  manufac- 
ture truth  on  a  theory  of  his  own. 

KeroBcne  and  Qas  in  Japan.— It  seems  that  the 
Japanese  ore  "willing  to  Icam"  what  they  have  not  known, 
and  among  the  .ndvantagrs  the  people  have  derived  from 
Cfiniact  with  other  pcdplcs  is  an  increased  and  improved 
enltghlenmcnl  by  the  intnxluction  of  kerosene  and  gas.  The 
natives  are  entering  into  the  ntanufacture  of  lam|M  for  the 
one  and  the  building  of  works  and  manufacture  of  apparatus 
for  the  other. 

A  Simple  Protector  for  Grapevines. — In  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  recently,  M.  (lachez  stated  th'l  a  row 
of  rtr<l  Indian  corn  planted  lictween  every  tw.  rows  of 
grapevines  attract*  the  phylloxera  from  the  root-,  of  the  latter 
to  those  of  the  furuicr  and  thus  saves  the  vines  from  their 
wont  enemy. 

Artificial  Butter.— The  Seientifie  Ameriean  says,  edi- 
torially: "  We  arc  assured  by  comi>ctcnt  authority  ,  .  ,  that 
quite  recently  no  less  than  fif^y  aitilkial  butter  factories  were 
Coontcl  in  this  city  [New  York];  and  large  quantities  of 
artificial  botler  are  *ty\A  in  the  market  by  wholesale  dealers, 
or  are  purcha«cd  directly  from  the  manufactories  by  large 
retailers,  and  offrinl  to  the  consumer  as  genuine  butter." 
It  is  stated  that  tJic  moat  critical  palote  cannot  detect  the 
dificrencie — the  artificial  is  said  t«>  taste  exactly  bke  the 
grnuine.  If  not  more  «o  (that  is,  lietter),  while  Trofes-sor 
Chanrlirr  has  pronounced  the  artificial  "  actually  more  health- 
ful llian  the  average  cow  butter  sold."  From  the  history  of 
this  industry,  a»  given  by  the  capital  paper  aK.ve  quoteil, 
we  learn  thai  the  first  procaM  patented  was  by  "  Bradley  in 
1S71,  and  by  Peyrout*  in  tot  saiac  year/'  but  one  Hippolyte 


Mige,  in  1873,  patented  the  tirNt  successful  proccsa. 
cently,  "  Dr.  Henry  A.  Mott,  E.M.,  a  promising  yonnj 
chimist  of  this  city  [New  York],  who  for  some  years  back 
has  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  subject,"  and  whose 
•'  researches  have  included  the  actual  manufacture  and  testirig 
of  ilie  various  compounds  patented,"  has  found  the  batier 
'•  pliilosophcr's  stone,"  or  the  "  true  process  for  prodactn^ 
anititial  butter;"  the  "salient  feature"  of  his  invention  "i» 
that  he  produces,  not  tallow  d^^guiscd  as  l.utter,  but  butter 
itself."  "  Hon.  X.  A.  Willard,  f'rcsidenl  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  an  able  butter  expert,  admits 
his  surprise  at  the  tiavur,  and  declares  the  butter  the  best 
yet  made."  Jii>t  here  comes  a  notable  fact :  the  popular 
prejudice  which  makes  it  necessary  to  sell  the  artificial  as 
genuine  butter  enables  its  manufacturers  and  the  dealers  tu 
realize  larger  profits  than  tliey  would  be  content  with, 
ficprives  the  coniutncni  of  the  actual  benefits  of  the  discovery 
the  cost  of  manufacture  of  Dr.  Motl's  best,  docs  not  exceed 
thirteen  cents  per  pound. 


Cold  in  the  Head. — The  London  Latxe:  so  itr.mgiy 
rcciininiends  the  new  remedy  of  Dr.  Ferrrier  for  this  com- 
plaint  tliat  we  brlicvc  it  must  be  worth  trying,  and  we, 
therefoicgive  the  lunnula  :  Tni>nitratc  of  bismuth,  6<lrachins 
pulverized  gum  arnbic,  2  drachms;  and  hydtochloraie  of 
mor|f1iia,  2  grains.  Used  as  a  snuff,  "creates  no  p:iiii,  an4 
causes  the  entire  di'),ippearnnce  of  the  symptoms  in  a  tew 
hours,"  according  to  the  Lancet. 

A  Two  Story  Street  Car.— A  New  York  Gty  Railwuf  ^ 

Company  has  placed  u|>on  its  rond  a  novelty  in  the  way  of 
car  with  an  upper  deck ;  there  are  two  benches  placed  badt| 
to  back  lengthwise  of  the  centre,  and  over  these  is  stretched^ 
an  awning  securely  fastened  to  resist  the  strain  of  the  motion  ' 
of  the  car  as  well  as  the  force  of  wind.  A  stairway  is 
placed  so  that  it  docs  not  materially  interfere  with  tlie  j 
lower  story,  or  body  of  the  car. 

We  )cam  from  The  TndepemteHt,  that  ProfeMor  Tayler  j 
I^ewis,  the  rcnowne<l  author  of  "The  Six  Days  of  Crea- 
tion," has  been  sutlcring  for  some  months  from  sciatica  lUld] 
neuralgia,  and  is  mucli  worn  with  ]>ain  and  sleeplessness,  j 
He  is  unahle  to  write;  but  it  is  ho|ied  that  the  remedies 
employed  will  restore  his  physical  Mrcngth.  His  mental] 
strength  is  as  vigorous  as  ever.  He  h.as  not  lieen  able  to] 
attend  to  his  college  duties  since  lost  June.  Fur  k<irne  ye 
he  has  l>ccn  entirely  deaf.     He  i5  seventy-four  ycar»  of  age.  I 

Dr.  Peters,  of  Alabama,  deatcribes  in  the  Amerieam  AW*| 
UfiiUst  the  case  i^>f  a  large  spider,  which  was  observed  to 
drop  ten  or  fifteen  feet  froa  a  tree,  and  scite  and  kill  a] 
minnow  three  inches  long.  Madame  Mcrion's  story  of  tba  1 
large  Myiialt  aviculann  K3A<A\\n^  hummingbirds  has  been] 
confirmed  by  modem  travellers;  and  now  it  would 
thai  fi'khcs  also  fall  a  prey  to  tbc»e  sagacious  animaU. 

A  Scotch  chemist  has  discovered  thai  in  many  c.i««-^  the 
porcelain  lining  of  cast-iron  cooking  utciunb  is  cscrnlingly  j 
dangerous,  because   Kome  acids  and  even  sail  diaa«ilve  ootj 
of  the  enamel  lead  and  arsenic 
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then  the  home  of  a  unique, 
select  and  varied  culture. 
From  1609,  when  Hudson  dis- 
rovered  the  Delaware,  and 
(610,  when  Lord  De  la  Ware 
■■ntered  Delaware  Bay  and 
ifterwards  got  the  river  and 
State  called  after  his  name,  till 
1664,  when  the  Duke  of  York 
came  into  possession  of  the 
territory,  to  1682,  when  it 
was  conveyed  to  Penn,  the 
Dutch  had  fought  the  Indians 
•jver  this  spot,  and  the  Swedes 
had  fought  the  Dutch,  and 
better  than  all  fighting,  had 
uttered  their  reverence  by 
building,  in  1698,  what  is 
now   known   as    "The  Old 


Old  Swedes'  Cik 


To-day  we  know  of  no  city  in  the  Union  that  at   once  so  combines 

North  and  the  South,  and  is  so  expressive  of  the  special  features 

ibc  Old  South  and  the  New,  as  the  City  of  Wilmington,   Delaware. 

'Bfte  the    Puritan,  the    Quaker   and  the    Planter    have    plodded    and 

taggrd  and  builded  together,  and  quicker  than  most  cities  of  the  South, 

.Wllioington  is  showing  and   will  show    the  effects  of  the  invasion  of 

tbcrn  Industry  and  invention.     It  waii  the  last  place  to  yield  some 

ibc  striking  features  of  the  old  regime.     It  is  one  of  the  first  to  show 

of  a  large  future  prosperity.     Slavery  persistently  lingered    there 

til  tbe  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  even  to  thi*^ 

ly  citizens  of  Wilmington  occasionally  find  themselves  under  the  lash 

the  whipping- post,  at  New  Castle. 

From    the  very  earliest  times  of  our  rational  history,  and   partiru- 
rlr  ever  since  the  day  the  broad,  genial  and  sensible  face  of  William 
IB  came  beaming  up  the  Delaware  River   selecting   sites  for  cities | 
i-nded  should  be  practical  illustrations  of  those  ideas  and 
■-•  and  charity  that  were  then  turning  themselves  over  in 
ha  mitMi,    the  spot    on  which    the  thriving    City  of   Wilmington    now' 
RAods  has  been  a  place  of  considerable  interest,  the  centre  of  a  steady, 
pcnbientf  and  prosi>erous  sort  of  industry,  and  at  first  the  refuge  and 
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forming   the   State  of   Delaware  came   into 
^nn's  possession  until  the  present  hour,  the  at 


VViLMiNGToN  High  School. 

iRt  borough  and  then   City  of  Wilmington  has 

rmed  as  much  like   him  as  the  great  City  of 

liladelphia,  and  as  to  general  appearances,  tone 

life,  and    business   industry,    the   two   towns, 

'ikottgh  differing  so  much  in  size,  resemble  each 

o(h«r  more  lo-day  than  any  other  two  cities  in  the 

coomtry. 

Wdmington  is  really  the  only  city  of  any  note  in 

[I>eUware.     Most  of  the  energies  of  the  State  flow 

It,  and  a  good  deal  of  talent  from  other  States 

itself  building  ships,  railway  cars,  car  wheels, 

"Srrtagcs,  and  pushing  the  general  industries  of  our 

tiIne^.  gathering  fortunes  and  making  homes  there 

jin  these  days.     It  apparently  took  a  good  while 

[foftnd  out  that  Wilmington,  not  New  Castle  or 

kDotrr^  or  other  place,  was  the   favored  spot  of 

>r  the  leading  industries  of  Delaware,    On 

,  Wilmington  the  traveller  from  Philadel- 

Ipba,    by  way  of  the   Philadelphia,    Wilmington 

[Aad  Baltimore  Railroad,  will  be  sadly  bewildered 

|if  be  attempts   to   determine   the   points  of  the 

coin^as&  by  the  lay  of  the  streets.     If  accustomed 

to  Philadelphia,  where  the  numbered  streets  run 

(due  north  and  south,  and  the  named  streets,  with 

lev  ocoepiioos,  run  east  and  west,  he  will  probably 


T^ 
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I  be  still  more  puzzled.     In  fact  a  Philadelphian, 
\  though  he  locate  in  Wilmington,  may  hardly  dare 
hope  that  he  will  ever  get 
hiniself  exactly  square  with 
the  polar  star  in  his  adop- 
ted city.     Leaving  Phila- 
delphia for  the  South,  with 
the  Delaware  River  to  the 
left  of  you  and  keeping  it 
to   the    left,  and   yourself 
'.temingly  going  due  south 
ill  the  while  on  reaching 
Wilmington    and  stepping 
'Ut  the  right-hand  side  of 
the    cars,    the    Christiana 
River  to  the  left  of  you, 
and  apparently    the  Dela- 
ware a  little  further  to  the 
left,  and  on  your  right  the 
numbered  streets  nmning 
parallel  to  the  river^  Front 
street,  Second  street,  etc., 
just  as  in  the  city  of  Penn, 
and  the  very  faces  of  the 
"houses    the    same,    only 
pinched    and    dwarfed    a 
little,    you    naturally    im- 
agine  that    Front  street   and   all    the  numbered 
streets    run    north    and   south    as   in    the    larger 
and  sister  city;    but  it  is  all  a  provoking  bluu- 
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llAKKNE^iS's  Academy. 

dcr.     Before  reaching  Wilmington  the  Delaware 
veers  to  the  west  considerably,  and  the  railroad 
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as  it  approaches  the  city  follows  the  inclination 
of  the  river;  in  fact,  after  passing  the  graveyard 
of  the  OIJ  Swedes'  Church,  a  |)art  of  whicli  sacred 
sjxn  said  railroad  cuts^ofT  in  its  practical  determina- 
tion for  a  good  roadway  to  the  city  at  the  least 
possible  expenditure,  the  trains  run  about  due 
west  for  four  or  five  blocks,  then  a  little  northwest 
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Faukland,  Ouvkr  Evanses  Old  Miu. 

for  half  a  mile,  then,  on  U-aving  the  city,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  depot  of  the  Wdmington 
and  Reading  Railroad^  the  engineer  is  steering 
southwest  again. 

Ii»  passing  through  Wilmington,  after  crossing 
the  Brandywine,  the  railroad  follows  pretty  nearly 
the  line  of  the  Christiana  river,  the  course  of 
which  within  the  cor|>oratc  limits  of  the  city  of 
Wilmington  alone,  is  at  Ica^t  toward  the  forty- 
eight  canlinal  jKiints  of  the  compass.  The  ways 
of  the  Brandywine  are  scarcely  less  tortuous  and 
whimHical.  And  instead  of  the  numbered  streets 
running  north  and  south  and  parallel  to  the  rivers, 
one  or  the  other,  they  re.illy  run  parallel  In  noth- 
ing at  all;  but,  taking  the  Delaware  Riveras  the 
boundary,  and  it  will  really  be  within  a  few 
year*  the  commercial  wharfa^'e  front  of  the  city, 
ihe  numbered  streets  run  at  right  angles  to  it,  and 


are  now  laid  out  from  the  city  reservoirs,  at 
Clayton  and  Eighth  streets,  clear  to  the  edge 
of  the  Delaware  River,  and  today  Eighth  and 
Market,  the  neighborhood  of  the  new  M^xsonic 
Temple,  and  only  about  a  half  mile  from  the  Old 
Swedes*  Church  and  graveyard,  may  be  cons.t<lcred 
the  centre  of  the  present  city,  and  probably  ih 
centre  of  the  future  city 
for  the  next  fifty  years 
the  numbered  streets  run- 
ning right  into  the  Dela- 
ware,  and  Market  street 
running  parallel  to  the 
same.  But  you  must  fol- 
low them  without  any  re« 
gard  to  where  the  sun  sc 
or  rises.  The  streets  are 
cut  through,  and  tlie  mills 
all  run  without  thesliglitest 
reference  to  these  things. 
The  Old  Swedes'  Church 
.•?nd  graveyard  is  the  only 
human  arrangement  in 
Wilmington  that  regards 
the  poles  or  the  courses  of 
the  sun.  It  was  evidently 
laid  out  and  built  by  the 
compass.  It  backs  to  the 
east  and  faces  the  west, 
as  if  confidently  watting 
for  and  expecting  the 
glories  of  the  future  j-cars. 
In  the  second  period, 
what  might  l>e  called  Penn's  period — not  that  he 
lived  through  it  but  shaped  it — from  1700  to  1800, 
Wilmington  got  itself  built  into  a  resi>ectable 
English-.\merican  Quaker  village,  the  landmarks 
of  which  are  now  rapidly  passing  away;  settled  on 
a  name  for  itself  and  its  charming,  romantic  stream  ; 
became  packed  with  little  legends  of  romance  and 
mystery,  built  its  first  mills  on  the  Brandywine, 
startetl  its  bank  accounts,  and  really  got  well  on 
that  line  of  industry  and  economy  which  have 
made  it  a  city  of  a  few  rich  and  many  humble 
but  cosy  and  comfortable  homes. 

It  was  first  called  Willingstown  from  a  settler^ 
an<l  then  Wihningion  itmn  an  English  E.«t1  of 
that  name,  a  change  which  was  not  diPfirult  to 
make,  and  which  still  tends  to  keep  the  memory 
of  Earl  and  settler  green.  The  Brandywine» 
called  by  the  Dutch  Brand- wijn,  gets  its  name,  it 
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is  said,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  ship  loaded 
with  brandy  having  foundered  at  its  mouth.  Not 
mnr  years  ago  there  were  people  living  in  Wil- 
mington who  arc  said  to  have  remembered  seeing 
the  tops  of  ilic  masts  of  the  ship  that  was  made 
immortal  by  this  little  accident,  and  forever  asso- 
iCtJted  with  one  of  the  most  romantic  rivers  in  the 
world. 

The  spot  sparkles  with  instances  of  senti- 
^iDcnt  and  history.  In  the  early  days  the 
jChfisiiana  was  five  or  six  times  its  present 
Twit,  and  the  space  between  the  Christiana, 
[l|he  first  bend  of  the  Brandywine,  Shelpot 
Trtck  and  the  Delaware,  now  all  marked         ,- 

on  the  map  in  squares,  as  a  part  of  the 
Mmington   of  the   future,   and    formerly      - 
lowTi  as   Cberry-Tree  Marsh,  was  in  tlie 
It  da)'sof  the  settlement  entirely  covered 
water.     In  1672  George  Fox  touched 
(his  spot.     "  We  came    to  Christian 
he  says,  getting  the  name  a  little 
wrong,  as  enthusiasts  are  apt    to  do,  their 
clings  leading  them  astray,  "  Where  we 
im   over    our    horses;'*    this    incident, 
ing   Charles  Rtadc  the  opjjortunity  for 
expression  of  caustic  wit,  "Hereabouts 
v%^  Fox,  the  first  Quaker,  built  a  fire  in 
to  dry  his  immortal  leather  breeches." 
Elizabeth  Shipley,   the  Quaker  pro- 
got   herself    a   practical    husband 
the  influence  of  a  brilliant  dream, 
CDC   of  the   oldest  and  wisest  ladies 
jg  in  Wilmington  to-day,  it  is  said,  fell 
love  with  her  future  husband  years  bcfurc 
hid  seen  him,  and  while  the  three  thou- 
miles  of  the  Atlantic  rolled   between 
,  simply  from  hearing  his  name, 
"  K<in)eic»  here,  forever." 
A  French  teacher  of  note,  William  Cob- 
,  lived  on  "  Quaker  Hill,"  now  Fourth 

I  streets,  in  1794,  and  later  went  to 
I,ia  and  founded  Peter  Porcupine's  Gti- 
LatrobCj  the  architect,  lived  here  in  the 
quarter  of  this  century. 
Here,  loo,  about  fifty  years  ago,  a  pretty  French 
;iiscd  to  play  and  eat  jjcaches,  maintained  by 
mysteriously  supplied  from  Louisiana,  and 
ignorant  of  all  connections  except  a  peculating 
ftarrjian.  It  was  little  Myra  Clark  (now  Mrs 
C*»nc»),  who  woke  up  one  day  to  find  herself  the 
>uie  of  the  greatest  of  modern  lawsuits,  and 


the   credited   possessor  of  a   large   part   of  New 
Orleans. 

But  time  and  space  fail  us  to  tell  of  the  legends 
that  centred  here  while  Wilmington  was  shaping 
itself  into  a  town  of  two  or  three  thousand  in- 
habitants, building  its  first  Quaker  meeting-houses, 
Presbyterian  chapels,  cloth  and  flour  mills,  and 
in  a  word  starting  on  the  road  to  the  progress  of 


Masomc  Hall  and  Opera' Housjc. 

the  last  seventy-five,  notably  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  More  tlvan  furty  years  ago,  or  about 
1833,  a  writer  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Americana** 
declared  that  here  at  Wilmington,  is  the  finest 
collection  of  flour-mills  in  the  United  States, 
known  as  the  Brandywine  Mills,  And  though 
this  distinction  of  "finest  collection  in  the  United 
States"  could  hardly  be  apj)lied  to  ihem  at  this 
time,  other  cities  East  and  West  having  far  out- 
stripped Wilmington  in  rapidity  of  growth  in 
all  directions,  yet  the  Brandywine  Milts  are  still 


well-nigh  as  noted  ns  the  far-famed  charming 
bcatitics  of  the  stream  whose  rapid  current  keeps 
their  swift  wheels  flying  around.  Here  is  a  vivid 
glance  at  one  of  Wiltuingion's  historic  mills,  with 
incidents  worth  rcmemlx'fing  : 

*•  'I'hc  best  location  for  such  a  structure,  where 
water-jwwcr  just  met  tide-water,  and  shallops 
drawing  eight  feet  could  load  up  at  lUe  shore,  was 
selected  in  1762  for  mill-buildings  which  stilJ 
stand,  and  wliich  wer^  for  many 
years  the  most  famous  in  the 
country,  regulating  the  price 
of  grain  for  the  United  States. 
The  business  soon  overflowed, 
and  ncccssjiaicd  the  building,  in 
1770.  of  the  structures  repre- 
sented in  our  engraving,  the 
whole  group,  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  strcim,  being  under  one 
ownership,  and  known  as  '  Lea's 
Brandy  wine  Mills.'  Hither 
would  come  the  long  lines  of 
Concstoga  wagons,  from  distant 
counties,  such  as  Dauphin  and 
Berks,  with  fat  horses,  and  wag- 
oners persuading  them  by  means 
of  biblical  oaths  jabbered  in 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  From  these 
mills  Washington  removed  the 
runners  (or  up[»er  stonesi,  lest 
they  should  be  seized  an<l  used 
by  the  British^  hauling  them  up 
into  Chester  county.  When  in- 
deixrndcncc  was  securcl,  the 
State  of  Delaware  hastened  to 
pass  laws  putting  foreign  trade 
on  X  more  liberal  footing  than 
the  neighbor  commonwealths,  thufi  securing  for  her 
mills  the  enviable  commerce  with  the  Wrst  Indies. 
Much  shipping  was  thus  attracted  to  Wilmington, 
«nd  the  trade  with  Cuba  in  corn  meal  was  partim- 
brlv  large.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  flour 
of  maize  invariably  rotted  in  a  tropical  voyage,  and 
thereupon  the  commodity  known  as  kiln-dried 
com  was  invented  at  the  Brandywine  Mills:  two 
hundred  bushels  would  br  dried  per  day  on  brick 
floors,  and  be  thought  a  Inrge  amount,  though  the 
*  pan-kiln'  now  in  use  dries  two  thousand  in  the 
same  lime.  The  dried  meal  was  delivered  at 
Havana  perfectly  fresh,  and  pay  received,  in  those 
good  old  days  of  barter,  in,  Jamaica  rum,  sugar 
and  coffees. " 


Fotj.vrAW 


The  fine  old  mills  arc  still  in  oi)eration,  manu- 
facturing  into  meal  about  a  million  bushels  of 
wheal  and  Indian  corn  every  year. 

When  steam  was  introduced  to  revolutionize 
labor,  and  railroads  came  to  supplement  water- 
transport,  they  found  the  manufacturers  of  this 
prosj>erous  town  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  every 
improvement,  and  pass  at  once  from  the  chrysalis 
stale  into  the  soaring  development  of  mcuJem 
enterprise.  If  one  wants  to  get 
a  fair  idea  of  the  Wilmington 
of  to-day,  let  him,  on  leaving 
the  train  at  the  dingy  old  depot 
— a  marvel  of  slowness  and  uneo- 
terprise  when  compared  with  the 
average  si)lcndid  condition  of 
the  Philadelphia  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  Railroad,  and 
particularly  with  the  beautiful 
little  stations  that  meet  the  eye 
all  the  way  from  Philadelphia  to 
Wilmington — on  reaching  the 
depot  let  him  look  around  for 
an  hour  or  two  among  the  mills 
■  1  the  immediate  vicinity. 
licrc  he  will  find  a  perfect  ne 
work  of  appropriate  structures  of 
the  Harlan  &  Hollingswort 
Company,  where  the  various 
processes  of  American  shi 
building  are  successfully  carried 
on.  The  buildings  of  the  Lol 
dell  Car-Wheel  Comiiany  will 
command  his  attention;  and  tho 
establi>hments  of  the  Jackson  & 
Sharp  Delaware  Car  Works  will 
be  found  to  be  among  the  m 
complete  an<l  extensive  works  of  the  kind  in  ouf' 
country;  the  Diamond  State  Works;  the  Plate 
Iron  Rolling  Mills;  the  Walton  &  Whann  build- 
ings for  the  steam  manufacture  of  super- phosphate^ 
and  v.irious  other  lesser  manufactories,  will  ciatm 
attention  and  repay  a  visit. 

On  reaching  the  corner  of  Water  and  Marl 
streets,  turn  up  Market  to  the  right,  and  you 
at  once  in  the  midst  of  the  modern  busy  retail  It 
of  the  town.     The  leading  houses  in  the  vario 
departments  of  trade  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
here.     It  is  the  usual  thoroughfare  of  stores  for 
town  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants.     In  the  neig 
borhood  of  Fifth  and  Sixth  and  Market  the  li 
ncws|iapers  of  the  place  have  their  offices  of  pu 
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^l^gtfOiO.  The  Commfrcial,  Republican,  rorraerly 
^S^M>  cent,  but  nuw  a  one  cent,  daily  would 
probably  claim  the  most  news^i^er  dignity  and 
character.  Every  Eveningy  indeijcndenl,  embodies 
vluu  a  few  yeaR  ago  was  a  goud  part  of  the 
Blent  of  the  Commercial,  aiid  is  decidedly  a  live 
and  spicy  evening  vjsilor.  The  Mormng  Herald^ 
Democraiic,  has  a  tone  of  less  experience  and 
Okore  vjolenr*.  Tliere  are  other  dailies,  and  some 
weeklies,  aJI  trying  to  save 
ibeir  own  necks  and  the 
coounoQ  country  as  earnestly 
a>  possible. 

Stepping  along  Sixth  street 
10  French,  the  Public   High 
School  No.  t  will  be  found 
It  is  a  large  structure,  con- 
venientljr    arranged    tor   the 
purposes  that  led  to  its  erer- 
tioo.  and  is  a  fair  indication 
irf  the   interest   long  felt  b> 
in^jton    in    educational 
.    rrs,     while    the    subject 
wu  adly  neglected  in  otlier 
povtioiki  of  the  State.    In  the 
■dfhborhood   of   the  news- 
pqm  on  Market  street  is  the 
O^yton  House,  Wilmington's 
w    hotel,    costing    about 
|2ao,coo    for    eretiion,    and 
rta  on  \\yt  temperance  plan. 
A  ,  '.tic  farther  along  Market 
■Aitex  is  the  Opera  House  and 
Matooic   Hall,  built   by  the 
Masonic  fraicmity  at  a  cost 
of  about   f  200,000.     Near  this  point,   at    Ninth 
nd  West  streets,  is  the  Grace  Metho<iist  Episcopal 
Ctmrch,  one  of  the  handsomest  Methodist  churches 
fa>  the  country.     These  buildings  are  pointed  out 
•le  visitor  by  the  younger  Wilmingtonians  as 
i..'i.>Lalions  of  what  the  new  and   larger  Wilming- 
ton of  coming  years  will  be. 

.\t  Tenth  and  Market  the  new  academy  recently 
tall  by  J.  C.  Harkness,  for  educational  purposes 
ii  •ortbjr  of  notice.  Further  along  on  the  same 
*«r"  ■'  ilatial-looking  residence  of  Colonel 
HcJ-  b.     It  was  a  quiet  Southern-looking 

kowc  previous  to  the  war,  but  is  now,  as  are  the 
csi.r^   i.-!>,iic   buildings   just   mentioned,    a   clear 
of  the  incoming  of  the  Northern  spirit 
inlj  'jxM  once  modest  little  Quaker  town.     In  the 


vicinity  of  Colonel  McComb's  modernized  man- 
sion are  several  old-fashioned  substantial  and 
more  home-like  residences  of  the  Southern  sort, 
in  which  the  old  spirit  still  reigns. 

Along  Delaware  avenue,  the  mansi<ftis  of  Job  H. 
Jackson  and  of  Henry  L.  Tatnall  represent  the  lav- 
i!,h  modern  spirit  again,  while  a  little  beyond  them, 
opposite  the  cemetery,  are  more  fine  old  residences 
of  the  times  gone  by.  Still  further  out  the  avenue, 


ClJkVTON    HoiJSIC, 

a  superb  brownstone  mansion,  built  by  Mr.  Hol- 
lingsworth  for  a  private  residence,  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Catholics  for  a  first-class  academy.  In  the 
same  locality,  a  little  down  toward  the  Brandywine, 
is  a  solid-looking  brick  structure  known  as  Heald's 
Hygeian  Home,  Drs.  Pusey  and  Mary  H.  Heald, 
proprietors.  The  entire  place  has  a  look  of 
health  and  an  atmosphere  of  pure  air  about  it  and 
the  living  is  delicious  enough  for  the  gods,  and 
particularly  blessed  for  all  those  persons  given  to 
weak,  that  is  abused  and  hence  unhealthy  stomachs. 
It  is  the  most  progressive  and  Northern  of  all  the 
institutions  of  the  new  Wilmington.  Toward  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  on  Delaware  avenue,  there  are 
some  very  rich  and  beautiful  modern  dwellings, 
notable   among  which   is  the  house  built  a   few 
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years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hcald,  one  of  Wilming- 
ton's best  and  must  enterprising  men,  but  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Washington  Jones, 
another  public-spirited  and  leading  citizen  of 
Wilmington*  Along  the  Brandywine,  in  addition 
to  the  mills  already  described,  are  Jessiip  & 
Moore's  Paper  Mills,  Bancroft's  Woolen  Mills, 
Dupont's  Powder  Mills,  and  others  less  noted,  all 
mingling  their  practical  humdrum  of  daily  life 
with  the  nameless  beauties  of  this  delightful  river. 
Among  other  leading  industries  of  Wilmington, 
may  be  mentioned  the  thriving  morocco  factories 


served ly  receive  a  special  description  at  our  hands.! 
They  are  all  first-class,  excelled  by  no  simiU 
establishments  in  the  country,  and  they  all  indicat 
on  what  sure  bases  the  future  growth  and  prosjieritj 
of  Wilmington  are  founded.  Among  the  newel 
ventures  of  the  city  should  be  mentioned  the  Wil- 
mington and  Western  Railroad,  begun  in  1871, 
was  well  conceived,  and  the  beginnings  of  it  we 
executed  with  promptness  and  apparent  success,! 
but  the  undertaking  was  probably  a  little  prcroa-j 
ture  for  the  size  and  relative  loc  ality  of  the  city,( 
and  though    it    will   eventually   be    of   benefit   t< 
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of  Menre.  Pusey,  Scott  k.  Co..  also  that  of  Mr. 
Washington  Jones,  already  referred  to;  the  im- 
mense ship-yanh  of  Pusey,  Jones  &  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  McLear  &  Kendall's  Coach  Manufactory. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1825,  when  the  gallant 
Prench-.\meTican  patriot  lafayettc  was  the  guest 
of  Elcuthdrc  Ircni-c  Dupont,  the  founder  of  the 
Earootts  ]xiwder  roilU,  was  so  impre&scd  with  the 
change  of  the  intervening  years  since  he  had  before 
been  hcrc.ibont,  that  he  wrote  in  the  **  Album" 
of  his  host's  daughter: 

••  After  having  seen,  nearly  half  a  century  .igo, 
the  bank  of  the  Brandywine  a  scene  of  bloody 
fighting,  I  am  ha])py  now  to  find  it  the  scat  of 
industry,  beauty  and  mutual  friendship. 

JuLv  35,   18*5.  LAFAYrrrB." 

Would  the  limits  of  this  notice  permit,  the 
baROca  enterprises  mentioned  might  each  cle- 


Wilmington,    many  persons    earnestly   interest< 
therein  lost  heavily  by  the  undertaking. 

The    Wdmington   and   Western    Road   cross' 
Christine  River  in  the  suburbs,   then  follows  thj 
valley  of  Redclay  Creek,  past   all  its  milU  an< 
local  improvements,  sc:ids  visitors  to  Brandywir 
Springs,  and  passes  the  birthplace  of  the  invent- 
Oliver  Evans,  while  its  contemplated  cxtcnsioi 
will    pass   it   close   to   the    birthplace   of  Robei 
Fulton,  in  the  Peachbottom  slate  region  of  Pcnii 
sylvania.     No  bad  omen  for  a  steam  road,  to  hai 
had  its  ground  first  broken  at  the  cradle  of 
steam    Inventor   and    to  lead    to    the    cradle 
another  1 

It  is  all  a  part  of  the  new  spirit  that  is  shapii 
the  little  Christinnhnm  of  two  hundred  years 
into  one  of  the  great  and  beautiful  .American  cili< 
of  the  future. 


THEN  AND  NOW -THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG— THE 

BATTLE  OF  MUD  ISLAND. 

By  John  C.  Convbeare.' 


GtniV 


Mount  Vernon  Octob'  6*  1773. 


I  am  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  you  in  the 
'tttne  ytar  with  such  frequent  orders  for  Goods; 
I  but  IS  I  am  under  a  necessity  of  making  some  Re- 
IjairsTo  and  Alteration  in  my  House,  and  did  not 
[^et  an  Ace*  before  from  the  Undertaker  of  all 
hite  Mzteriats  wanting,  it  must  plead  my  excuse  for 
[Tequcsting  you  to  send  me  the  undermentioned 
Articles — as  also  for  the  following  Books  for  the 
jf  Mr  Custis,  to  whom  they  are  to  be  charged. 
— I  am  Gent" 

Y'  most  Obed'  Serv* 


loaS^  K3I  Ctawn  gIftM  9  by  ii. 
4  Cksk  of  VThitine 

oi>cr  AJOtl  <  irJcr. 


Iff.  kM  4»*tt»iUI  M'Mttcc  Hiag"— 
Itflnlaed 
>ltfCV. 

r  kraH  CmoI  tocks 

J  M  j«  D*.  6  M 

N*ili  uMlead  of 

>h  »/  Lca^  bt  Window  WcigfiU. 
►  f«V-«i  (j(  S*»h  Liut 
|»k9iCk«. 

»  tM  «#    uoprcpand   Plai»- 
10  </  f 'Via 


G*  Washington. 

For  Mr  Cut  I  is. 
W^tU'ston^  R-fllgion  of 

Nature  dclin': 
Hutchiiisons  Elbicks,  Ljiw  of 

Nature,  Moral  Beauty,  &c 
Beattie  on  Truth 
ReiJ  on  the  Human  Mind. 
Ferguson's  Institutes. 
Vatteli  Law  of  Nanirc. 
Grotius  cc  Jure  Belli  d  Paci* 

Tumbulls  Moral  Pfaylosophy. 
Fordvcc's  D*  l>  . 
King  on  the  Origin  of  Erfl. 
Tumbulls  Hetnecciu*. 
Brown's  Charactcrifticlcs 
Smith's  M"ral  Sentiments 
Monlevquieus  Spirit  uf  Lam 
L"cle  on  Government, 
Cooybeare's  defence  of 
ibe  ChHsUan  Religion 


G*  VVashinhton. 


(of  105. 

•  TSie  Conjbeues  liave  held  a  distin(>iJiisbed  rank  in  Eng- 
hi  ttie  fidd  of  letters,  more  especially  ii\  tliiralog)-,  for 
a  cemary  »nd  a  half.     The  "  EpiscojMl  grcat-grand- 
tiie   conlribator   of  llie  nccompanyintj    valaable 
a  century  ago,  alluded  to  by  him  on  page  90, 
John  Conybear-r,  was  bom  in  169a  near  Exeter; 
■f  Exeter  College,  nnd  having  entered  the  Church, 
by   Kteady   preferments  to.  the   high  ecclesiastical 
ity  td  Buhop  of  Bri'vtr.l.     His  "  Defence    of  Revealed 
orHercd    by    W.^shing1iitr  in    thr    accompanying 
e»treme?y  popubr,  and  three  editions  were  de- 
Aukded  «ii1iin  a  ye.ir;    I$lshop  \V.iihuilon   pronounced   it 
'  of  the  he*J  reasonc<1  book*  in  the  WDrld."     This   was 
tpriodpttl  wwrk. 


Address: 

Robert  Gary  Esq'  &  C» 
Merchants  In 

London 
P  the  Sophia  ) 

Capt  Richardson  J 
Endorsed  on  back  in 'two  places — first, 
Virg'  6  Octo'  73 
Col*  Geo.  Washington 
Reed  30  Nov  73 
Goods  Entr''  105 

Fol-  386 

And  second, 

Virginia  6  Octo'  1773 
Reced  30""  Novem' 

Goods 
Ent*  Fol  3S6— 

I  send  to  Potter's  American  Monthly,  the 
American  Historical  periodical,  the  above  copy  of 
an  unpublished  letter  of  Washington,  because  it 
seems  to  me  likely  to  prove  especially  interesting 
to  its  readers  at  a  time  when  the  Ccnteni^ial 
Exhibition  has  been  displaying  to  crowds,  con- 
gregated from  the  Old  World  as  well  as  froifl 
the  New,  the  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources, and  the  brilliant  manufacturing  triumphs 
of  the  great  and  greatly-growing  Republic,  and 
when,  as  I  learnt  from  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  the  29th  of  June,  "the  Ensign  of  the 
Republic"  and  its  origin  was  discussed  with  un- 
usual interest. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  bring  home  to 
those  who  contemplated  the  industrial  marvels  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress which  the  United  States  have,  in  the  last 
one  hundred  years,  made  in  manufactures  and 
wealth,  than  the  fact,  shown  by  this  letter  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  that  one  of  the  most  busi- 
ness-like dwellers  in  the  "Old  Dominion,"  then 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  advanced  of  the 
American  colonics,  if  not  the  wealthiest  and  most 
advanced  of  them,  had  to  send  to  London  or 
Bristol  to  procure  nails,  locks,  glass,  puity  and 
other  ordinary  materials  needed  for  the  repairs  of 
his  Virginia  home.  Mount  Vernon. 
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Several  letters  of  Washington  to  Mr.  Robert 
Carey  will  be  found  in  S^iarks's  eleven  volumes  of 
Washington's  letters  and  papers.  He  had  acted  as 
London  factor  for  Mri.  Washington's  first  hus- 
band, Mr.  Daniel  Parke  Custis ;  and  after  her 
second  marnage  Washington  continued  to  consign 


Mrn  IsLANT 
Pac-Siinlle  of  ■  Drawing  made  by  Coloa 

This  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Carey  came  into  ni] 
)>ossession  through  one  of  the  books  ordered  bj 
Washington  for  his  stepson's  studies  happening  tc 
be  the  work  of  my  Episcopal  great-grand fathei 
and  namesake,  John  Con)'beare.  Young  Mr.  Cua 
tis,    in    all    probability,    read    very   little   of  t) 


5:^c.. 
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to  Mr.  Robert  Carey  the  tobacco  from  her  Vir- 
ginia c>iatc^,  and  to  order  through  him  books  and 
other  things  required  for  his  stepson  and  ward, 
young  Mr.  Cu&cis,  to  whose  separate  account 
Washington  in  his  present  letter  directs  Mr.  Carey 
to  debit  the  lx>oks  ordered,  as  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  as  guardian  and  administrator  of  his  stepson's 
property  to  account  to  the  General  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia for  all  sums  expended  from  the  minor's  in- 
come, for  books  or  other  educational  rcqui re- 
meats. 


Mun  Ta 

Fae-Slnlle  of  a  Drawing  m*>l«  by  C« 

books  SO  ordered  for  his  use  in  the  close  of  tl 
year   1773.     Jicforc    the    books    could    have  beet 
twelve    months    in    his    hands    England's  Ameri 
can    colonics  were    banding   themselves   lugeihi 
to   resist    the    ill-judged    exactions   of    the   Enj 
lish   government,   and    young  Custis  w.i*  call* 
away  from  peacefully  studying  the  English  Bis 
op's  defence  of  •*  the  Christian  Religion"  to  joii 
in    the  defence   of  American    rights  against    ill 
advised  English  oppression,  and  to  act  as  an  aidi 
de-camp  to   bis  stepfather,   who,    in    1775,   *" 


-^. 


TACK- 

liiog  ihc  British  Battery. 

^ipointed  General  and   Commander-in-Chief  of  j  mansliip,    tell  us   a  good    deal    more    than   this. 
the  arnjy  of  independence.     Young  Mr.  CustiSjWhcn   tlie  letter  first  catnc    into  my    possession, 

» was  present  at  "Headquarters,  New  York,"  when,    several  years  since,  I  found   the  broken  halves  of 
b  October,  1781,  the  war  of  independence  was  !  the   divided   seal   attached   to  the  two  edges  of 


irtoally  brought  to  a  close  by  the  capitulation  of 
ihc  Bfiiish  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis,  caught 


the   letter.     Having   cut  them  off,    placed    them 
together  and   mounted    them    on   cardboard,    I 


^^"^^L^r-ii  u-*/"^*!? 


-;itR. 

^  the  British  Ballery. 

fcTer  there,  and  died  a  few  da)*?  afterwards. 

Is  only  sister  had  died  shortly  before  the  date 

ihe    unpublished    letter 

I  send  ;  and  the  black 

of  its    seal   shows  that 

'ashingtoo,   when   he  wrote 

wa5  still  in  mourning  for 

stcp-daughfer. 

Tbosc   fragments  of  black 

iTirp-wax,  impressed  with  a 

1  vhtch  is  of  English  work-  Tut  Seai_ 


found  in  them  the  answer  to  a  question  which  J  had 
often  asked,  but  always  asked  in  vain,  of  American 
friends,  how  the  Stars  and  Stri[)cs  came  to  be 
adopted  as  the  American  flag.  I  had  on  that  broken 
seal  the  Washington  arms  before  me,  arms  which  are 
still  10  be  found  in  monuments  of  the  Washington 
family  in  a  Northamptonshire  parish  where  a 
branch  of  the  family,  long  since  extinct  in  Eng- 
land, res'ded  some  two  centuries  ago,  and  looking 
at  the  armorial  bearings  on  that  sea!,  alternate 
stripes  of  red  and  white,  with  three  five-pointed 
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stars  en  chef,  I  felt  no  doubt  that  the  Stare  and 
Stripes  of  the  ensign  of  the  Republic  are  in  fact 
the  Washington  arms  adopted  and  but  slightly 
tnodified. 

It  IS  well  known  that  many  national  flags  have 
had  a  similar  origin.  Henry  the  fourth  of  France, 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  caused  to 
b€  adopted  the  while  flag  charged  with  the  es- 
cutcheon of  his  family,  three  golden  fleur  de  lis 
on  a  blue  shield ,  the  adoption  or  non-adoption 
of  which  by  France  has  so  recently  made  a  sort 
of  political  crux. 

In  like  manner  the  United  Netherlands  adopted 
as  its  republican  banner  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  family  which  had  so  staunchly  and  gloriously 
led  the  van  in  the  Dutch  struggle  for  independence. 
The  eloquent  hiiitorian  of  that  struggle,.  Motley, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  American  historical  wri- 
ters,  in  describing  the  capture  of  Cadiz,,  alludes 
to  this  in  the  following  words  (Vol,  III.,  page 
385);  "Four  hundred  volunteers  under  Prince 
Lewis  Gunthcr  of  Nassau,  now  sprang  on  shore, 
and  drove  some  eleven  hundred  Spanish  volunteers 
back  within  the  gates  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Young 
Nassau  stormed  the  bulwark,  sword  in  hand, 
carried  it  at  the  6rst  assault,  and  planted  his 
colors  on  its  battlement. ,  It  was  the  flag  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent.  For  tht  rfpublican  banner  u>as 
fompoifd  of  the  family  eohrs  of  the  founder  of  the 
new  Comtnomoeatth." 

Now,  It  \t  beyond  question  that  the  republican 
banner  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  com- 
posed of  the  colors  of  the  Washington  shield,  as 
shown  in  the  seal  I  send  hercwiih,  and  which 
is  described  hcraldically  as  *' field  argent,  barry 
gules,"  in  other  words,  a  white  ground  with  red 
stripes,  so  as  to  form  alternate  red  and  white 
stripes,  such  as  those  of  the  American  flag.  It  is 
equally  beyond  question  that  the  Washington  arms 
gives  us  en  thef  three  stars,  noi  the  true  iix> 
pointed  stars  of  heraldry,  but  the  fivc|>ointed 
spur-rowels  or  "mullets"  of  heraldry,  and  that 
tlic  United  States  fl;ig  also  gives  us  in  its  canton  a 
like  five-pointed  star,  spur-rowel  or  mullet,  for  each 
of  Its  confederated  States.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
no  Itttle  surprise  that  I  read  in  a  recent  American 
publication  of  great  authority  ("  Ripley  and  Dana's 
Cyclopaedia'*)  the  following  words:  "It  is  not 
known  by  whom  the  stars  were  suggested.  By 
some  they  have  been  ascribed  to  John  Adams; 
And  by  others  it  ha&  been  urged  that  the  entire 


flag  was  borrowed  from  the  coat-of-arms  of  th 
Washington  family,  but  both  conjectures  are  with 
out  proof,  and  the  latter  is  improbable." 

Improbable  the  latter  conjecture  assuredly  is 
not,  .IS  IS  sufticiently  proved  by  the  coincidences 
of  the  colors  and  the  five  pointed  stars  to  which 
I  have  called  attention.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
that  John  Adams  would  have  gracefully  suggested 
the  stars  to  his  countrymen  because  they  formed 
part  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  "Father  of 
his  Country."  And  nothing  is  more  probabl 
than  that  the  stars  and  stripes  being  so  proposed 
as  being  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Commander 
in-Chief,  who  was  so  manfully  leading  the  united 
Colonies  to  victory  and  independence,  should  have 
been  gratefully  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  1777. 
Might  not  proof  that  this  was  the  actual  fact  be 
found  in  some  of  the  still  extant  newspapers  or 
private  letters  of  the  period,  if  carefully  examined  ? 
I  am  aware  that  the  recorded  Resolutions  of  Con-I 
gress  throw  no  light  on  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  republican  flag  beyond  the  following  naked 
resolution  of  Saturday,  the  14th  of  June,  1777: 
'*  Res0lvedt  That  the  flag  of  the  13  United  States 
13  stripes  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the  union" 
yi.e.,  the  canton  of  the  flag)  "  be  13  stars  white  in 
a  blue  field  representing  a  new  constellation." 

The  resolution  next  preceding  that  quoted  above 
is  as  follows:  *^  Resolved,  That  the  Marine  Com* 
mittee  be  empowered  to  give  such  directions  re- 
specting the  continental  ships-of-war  in  the  river 
Delaware  as  they  think  pro(>cr,  in  case  the  enemy 
succeed  in  their  attempts  on  the  said  river." 

The  enemy  did  succeed  in  those  attempts,  a! 
though  the  forts  on  the  river  were  held  against 
the  British  troops  and  ships  by  Colonel  Green,  at 
Red  Bank,  and  their  commanding  officer  at  Fo: 
Mifflin,  as  long  as  tenable,  with  such  exemplary 
gallantry  as  not  only  satisfied  Washington,  but 
caused  Congress  to  vote  to  either  officer  a  swi 
of  honor  "  for  his  late  gallant  defence  of  the  fort," 
etc.  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr, 
Scudamore,  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Francis  Down* 
man,  an  artillery  officer  who  commande<l  one  of 
the  attacking  batteries,  I  am  able  to  send  two 
interesting  sketches  of  "Mud  Island,"  in  the 
Delaware  River,  the  upper  sketch  showing  the 
republican  Ang  Hying  over  it,  as  it  appeared  in 
October,  1777.  before  the  engagement;  and  the 
lower  sketch  showing  the  captured  island,  with  i 
dilapidated  buildings,  and  the  British  flag  flying 
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jver  the  niins,      A  map  of  the  Delaware  showing 
[lluii  I&bnd    and    the    English    batteries  will    be 
lund  in  Sparks' s  •'  Washington  Correspondence," 
Vol.  v.,  page  156. 

It  will  Ue  ol>served  that  the  republican  flag  in 
|hc  upper  sketch  shows  the  red  and  white  stripes 
:ic<rl]r,  but  the  stars  arc  not  clearly  shown  in  the 
*canton  of  the  flag,  which  bears  in  the  centre  of 
the  (.inton  what  looks  like  a  single  Turkish  cross; 
dot  which  may  be  intended  for  the  thirteen  stars 
rouped  together  into  a  star,  as  was  not  uncom- 
mly  done  in  the  earlier  flags  of  the  army,  the 
jlution  of  Congress  leaving  it  Xo  the  designer 
>r  each  flag  to  group  the  thirteen  stars  as  he 
>leased.  In  the  Navy  flags  the  stars  were,  as  are 
he  thirty-seven  stars  of  the  present  flag,  arranged 
^D  parallel  lines. 

Whatever  may  be  intended  to  be  represented  in 
cantoo  of  the  republican  flag  shown  in  the 
of  Colonel  Downman's  iwo  sketches,  it  ap- 
to  be  certain  that  Washington's  army  had 
^'Idwu  the  stripes,  though  M'ithout  the  stars,  some  six- 
teen months  before  Octol>er,    1777,  the  "great 
Mioo"  hoisted  at  Cambridge  on  the  2d  of  June, 
•776,  when  Washington  joined  the  army  of  inile- 
js  its  Commander-in-Chief,  having  borne 
-ite  red  and  white  stripes,  probably  as  a 
npiiment  to  its  new  and  fwpular  General, 
lun  aware  that  it  is  alleged  that  a  Philadelphia 
iUpmcnt  of  Horse,  Markoe's  Horse,  had  carried, 
aiarlyfts  17741  a  flag  showing  like  alternate  red 


and  white  stripes,  and  that  such  original  flag  is 
still  in  existence.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  give 
reliable  facts  as  to  this  cavalry  flag,  they  would 
prove  of  great  interest.  Considering  the  active 
part  which  Washington,  in  1774,  took  in  the  de- 
bates in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  organization  of 
the  Southern  army,  if  such  a  cavalry  flag  was 
really  flown  as  early  as  1774,  it  might  have  been 
an  adoption  of  Washington's  armorial  colors, 
though  without  the  stars. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  earlier  war  flags  of  the 
Northern  troops  showed  neither  the  red  and  white 
stripes,  nor  the  stars.  The  "  union  jacks"  flown 
by  some  of  the  United  Colonies  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle,  were  simply  adopted  from 
the  English  flag.  The  Pine  Tree  Flag  which  was 
flown  by  the  first  war-ships  fitted  out  under 
Washington  was  more  characteristic.  More  charac- 
teristic still  was  the  Rattlesnake  Flag,  flown  by 
Hopkins's  ships,  on  which  flag  was  emblazoned  a 
rattlesnake  with  thirteen  rattles,  represented  as  in 
the  act  of  striking,  with  the  motto,  '*  Don't  tread 
on  me" — a  flag  so  characteristic  that  the  United 
Colonies  might  with  good  reasons  have  retained 
it,  had  not  gratitude  to  the  "  Father  of  his 
Country"  naturally  suggested  the  adoption  of  the 
Washington  armorial  bearings  as  the  fittest  flag 
for  the  armies  whieh  he  was  nobly  leading  with 
unwavering  pluck  through*  the  fearful  trials  and 
varying  fortunes  of  a  conflict  which  at  its  com- 
mencement seemed  so  arduous  and  unequaL 


MY  PERIL  AND  ESCAPE. 


I  WAS  a  very  bold  and  fearless  girl,  and  my 
kothers  and  sisters  often  dared  me  to  go  into 
eljr  places  in  the  dark,  or  do  perilous  feats  of 
kinds,  which  challenges  I  never  refused. 
iOfeeo  ihey  set  out  to  play  tricks  on  me,  but  it 
fcw  '  !red  they  fell  into  their  own   traps, 

•k'l'.  rned  my  part  in  safety. 

We  lived  in  a  large  old  house,  built  of  English 
iwk,  and  bearing  its  nearly  two  centuries  very 
f^iitly.  It  opened  to  the  south,  and  the  two 
parlors  looked  to  the  east  and  west.  The 
-iiall  and  s|>acious  kitchen  formed  the  square 
^  tile  house,  while  at  the<  west  and  back  was 
flMCi  in,   sometimes  called    (be  great 

.pOfci  c^st  and  back  was  the  dairy  and 


another  porch.  There  were  three  stairways  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  rooms  and  a  garret,  whose  ample 
space  was  broken  only  by  the  great  chimney  in 
the  centre. 

We  had  a  gay  and  lively  house,  and  were  used 
to  a  great  deal  of  company  and  visitors,  for  my 
parents  were  greatly  given  to  the  old-fashioned 
virtue  of  hotpitality.  The  humblest  wayfarer 
coming  in  at  the  porch  was  entertained  kindly 
and htrjilen God-speed,  as  AveM  as  the  guest  whose 
elegant  carriage  and  span  drove  around  to  the 
front  door  on  the  southern  siile. 

It  was  a  summer  day,  and  warm,  bright  and 
beautiful.  The  morning  promised  a  lovely  day. 
Just  after  our  early  breakfast,  a  merry  party  came 


riding  down  the  lane  in  carriages  and  on  horse- 
back, and  calling  joyously  for  my  father  and 
mother  to  accompany  them  on  a  pleasure  trip. 
They  were  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  impromptu 
festivity,  and  gayly  answered  that  ihey  would 
soon  be  ready.  It  was  only  the  day  before  th.it 
my  father  had  returned  from  the  Australian  gold- 
fields,  and  had  brought  with  him  a  bag  of  gold.  I 
knew  he  had  this,  for  I  had  seen  him  the  night 
before  counting  some  out  of  it,  and  putting  it  into 
another  bag. 

Thomas  brought  the  chaise  to  the  door.  Father's 
favorite  black  horse,  whose  coat  looked  like  lus- 
trous velvet,  and  who  stc[>pcd  so  proudly,  was 
pawing  the  ground  impatiently  as  he  apjieared. 
He  handed  in  my  beautiful  mother,  and  1  stood 
looking  on  with  childish  pleasure  at  her  beauty 
and  rich  dress,  that  so  became  her. 

I  hastened  indoors  again  to  see  them  wind  down 
the  private  way  that  led  through  our  extensive 
grounds,  and  half  wished  I  were  old  enough  to  go 
with  them.  Hearing  a  slight  noise,  I  turned  and 
!aw  a  stranger,  a  figure  not  unusual,  a  man  with 
»  bun<lle  hung  on  a  stick. 

He  was  leaning  on  the  stone  wall,  and  apparently 
looking  after  the  carriages.  He  came  forward  in 
a  moment,  and  asked  if  he  might  sit  down  and 
rest,  and  if  1  would  kindly  give  him  something  to 
eat.  Of  course  I  said*  yes,  and  with  light  steps 
soon  had  him  a  substantial  lunch  of  bread  and 
cheese,  which  he  came  into  the  kitchen  to  eat. 
Betsey  and  Hannah  were  busy,  hurrying  to  finish 
their  work,  for  they  were  going  out  to  tea  and  to 
spend  the  evening.  They  talked  gayly  about  their 
visit,  paying  little  attention  to  the  stroller,  who 
was  quietly  eating.  He  had  laid  his  straw  hat  on 
the  floor,  and  I  saw  that  his  head  was  bald  on  the 
top,  and  the  thinnish  hair  brushed  up  from  behind 
over  it. 

He  had  prominent  ears,  low  forehead  and  large 
mouth,  with  a  receding  chin,  where  grew  a  stubby 
beard  of  grizzly  black,  like  his  hair.  I  did  not 
know  why  I  observed  all  this,  or  his  eyes,  small 
and  hifl  under  grayish  brows,  that  seemed  to 
glance  furtively  about  him,  when  no  one  appeared 
to  be  looking.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  croaking, 
and  had  startled  me  when  he  first  addressed  me. 

We  were  used  to  strollers  of  all  kinds,  as  I  have 
said.  Perhaps  I  was  mentally  contrasting  his  rc- 
puUivencss  with  my  father's  noble  and  dignified 
feattires.  He  seemed  to  roe  very  ugly.  I  was 
glad  when  he  had  finished  his  meal  and  risen  to 


go.  He  asked  permission  to  light  his  pil^e,  which 
was  readily  granted.  He  went  out  directly,  pass- 
ing accidentally  through  the  dining-room  and  out^ 
of  the  great  hall,  where  he  lingered  for  a  moment 
or  two.  He  had  thanked  nie  civilly  enough  foi 
his  breakfast,  but  the  girls  laughed  and  nodded 
he  went  out,  and  sai4  they  should  think  I  had 
picked  up  a  raven. 

All  that  long,  bright  day  I  was  busy  and  happ) 
in  the  flower-garden,  or  sewing,  or  reading;  and 
when  the  girls  left,  looking  very  cheerful  at  their^ 
half  holiday,  I  wished  them  a  merry  time,  an< 
told  them  not  to  hasten  home,  for  Thomas  shouk 
come  for  them.  I  expected  my  father  aiid  moth( 
soon  after  eight  o'clock,  and  1  toM  Thomas  that 
he  might  go  about  that  time,  as  they  would  so< 
be  home,  and  it  looked  a  little  like  rain.  Hcavj 
clouds  were  gathering  in  the  west,  and  the  thunder 
rumbled  sullenly.  He  took  the  covered  wagoo^ 
and  old  gray,  and,  before  he  stepped  in,  said 

"Miss  Ann,  I  think  you  had  better  fasten  th< 
doors,  as  you  may  be  all  alone  for  a  short  time  i| 
I  go  so  soon.  Would  you  not  rather  that  I  shoul 
wait  till  your  father  comes?" 

"Oh,  no,  Thomas;  I  don't  mind  being  aloT 
in  the  least,  and  you   ought   to  go,  lest  it  shouU 
rain  hard,  for  it   is  more  than  two  miles  to  ride, 
an<l  they  may'  not  wish  to  leave  in  a  minute, 
expect  father  and  mother  every  moment.      Don'l 
wait." 

So  Thomas  left,  and  the  wagon  rattled  merrilj 
up  the  lane.  I  bolted  the  doors,  because  he  hi 
told  me  to,  for  otherwise  I  would  not  have  thougl 
of  it.  It  grew  dark  rapidly,  and  the  thund< 
began  to  peal  heavily,  while  the  wind  rose,  an« 
the  flashes  of  lightning  grew  more  vivid  and  fr 
qucnt.  I  went  to  the  east  parlor,  and  looked  ot 
to  the  south,  but  the  sudden  lighting  up  of  ti 
sky  and  the  falling  darkness  did  not  interest 
long.  I  could  not  sec  out  very  well,  either, 
the  honeysuckles  covered  the  windows, 
large  mirror  reflected  me  as  I  turned  away  l< 
cross  the  room,  and  I  siop|>ed  a  moment  with 
natural  vanity,  for  I  was  young  and  fair  enoi^l 
to  look  upon, 

I  let  all  my  hair  fall  loose,  and  wound  It 
long,  shining,  brown  curls  over  my  fingers.  It' 
certainly  did  look  handsome,  for  it  was  very  thick, 
and  fell  below  my  waist,  and  curled  almost  of 
Itself  as  it  fell.  There  came  a  great  fla«ih  of  light- 
ning, and  I  saw  distinctly  reflected  in  the  glass  a 
face  looking  in  at  the  wmdow.     It  was  an  instani 
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tMTor,  but  I  neither  screamed  nor  raoved.    The 

»cc  cotiM  not  see  my  face,  and  I  kepi  iny  body 

till,  and  rolled    the  long,   shining   rings  off  my 

cold,  white  fingers.     It  was  an  ugly  face,  and   I 

[iccognized  it.     I  had  seen  il  that  morning,  and  I 

\kntw  what  lay  before  me.     I  prayed  inwardly  a 

>ricl"  prayer  for  help. 

Turning  from  the  glass,  I  went  steadily  toward 

talile  that  stood  near  the  window,  and  on  which 

ha*i  left  my  candle.     I  moved  steadily  as  usual, 

took  up  the  water  pitcher  and  looked  in,  then 

>k  iiiy  candle  and   went   towards  the   kitchen. 

lightning  kept  flashing,  but  the  face  did  not 

:  again.     I  dropped  ray  candle  on  the  kitchen 

tb  and  put  my  foot  on  the  wick.     I  set  down 

^ibe  pitcher  on   the  dresser,  and  with  soft,  light 

l\f  hastened  through  the  west  room  up  the 

stairs,  into  my  father's  chamber,  and  softly 

and  bolted  tlie  door  at  the  head 'of  the 

lirv     i  unlocked   his  box,   took  out   both   the 

gs  of  gold»  relocked  it,  and  made  my  way  into 

the  great  chamber. 

I  heard  voices  ;   I  heard  the  doors  tried  below. 

'knew  it  was  not  my  father.     I  dared  not  tremble 

grow  faint.     I  went  through  that  room  and 

to  others  to  the  garret  stairs.     I  hardly  breathed. 

ll  beartl  a  window  pushed  up;  more  than  one  per- 

lOfi  came  in  at  it.     I  felt  about  me  in  the  dark. 

Dtcre  was  a  sliding  panel  in  the  inside  of  the 

if.     I   pushed   it,   and   it   rolled   back.     I 

lered  into  a  long  closet  under  the  stairs,  and 

i  the  panel  carefully  into  its  place.     I  felt  cau- 

:o  see  if  all  was  safe.     I  pulled  my  dress 

about  me  lest  it  might  be  caught,  and  the 

rfoor  not  closed  tightly.    Then  I  wailed.     I  heard 

coming   up   ihe   stairs.     I    heard   a   search 

brottgh  all  the  rooms  below      My  heart  beat  till 

thought  that  each  bound  must  be  audible,  heard 

)De   voice,    the    Raven's.      I    knew   that 

croak.     It  told  me  nothing.     The  face  had 

led  all  to  roe.     The  man  must  have  learned 

soiDC  unaccountable  way  of  the  bag  of  gold,  and 

too  when  here  in  the  moruing  that  I  was  to 

le.     It  was  all  j>lain  lo  me  now.     He  had 

and  had  brought  accomplices.     My  peril 

terribly  imminent.     Very  soon  the  stejis  and 

*      .  i"ie  my  way.      I  could  distinguish  plainly 

ihat  were  spoken. 

"  Dut  her  !  she  must  have  seen  you." 

"Nn  matter;  we'll  split  the  box  open  with  this 

I  knew  the  ax  was  in  the  little  porch.     Thomas 


had  set  it  in  when  he  had  done  chopping  the 
brush,  as  it  looked  like  rain. 

I  heard  the  steps  and  voices  move  away,  a  dull, 
crashing  sound,  and  then  stifled  angry  tones.  I 
knew  they  had  opened  the  box,  and  found  noth- 
ing but  the  papers.  I  knew  they  would  now 
search  for  me.  I  heard  them  as  they  looked  into 
every  room  and  closet,  and  came  up  the  stairs 
separate.  They  all  met  at  the  foot  of  the  garret 
stairs.  A  thick  board  was  between  us.  I  thanked 
God  that  the  panel  was  close  shut.  I  knew  it; 
for  no  ray  of  light  came  through. 

"  She  must  be  up  here,"  said  the  Raven,  "and 
we'll  soon  have  her." 

"I'll  warrant  she  is  here,  and  I'll  wring  her 
neck  if  she  makes  a  noise  about  it." 

But  the  thorough  search  was  ended,  and  the 
voices  grew  very  angry  and  full  of  frighful  oaths 
and  threaienings.  They  sat  down  on  the  garret 
stairs  to  hold  a  parley.  A  spider  ran  across  my 
face.  A  spider  puts  me  in  mortal  fear.  It  was 
with  a  great  effort  that  I  kept  from  screaming. 

"Come,"  croaked  tl^ie  Raven,  "  let  us  go  and 
get  the  silver;  that  will  be  something — that  will 
be  something." 

"Curse  the  silver.  It's  the  gold  I've  come  for, 
and  I'll  burn  the  house  if  I  don't  find  the  girl  ! 
So  let  her  look  out !" 

A  cold  perspiration.  Would  they  perform  their 
threat  ? 

"Goo<l !  then  the  rats  will  squeak.  Down  drop 
the  money  bags,  and  we'll  choke  the  girl  to  make 
her  dumb." 

"Hold  your  noise.  The  old  man  will  be  com- 
ing home.     We'll  be  caught  here.     Be  quick." 

"Who  cares  for  him!  He's  only  one:  a  blud- 
geon will  give  him  a  handy  little  headache  as  he 
comes  in." 

"And  his  wife?" 

They  spoke  low,  hideous  words  that  made  my 
fle>h  creep.  I  almost  was  ready  to  call  aloud,  to 
open  the  panel,  to  give  ihem  the  gold,  and  bid 
them  go.  They  got  up,  and  the  steps  and  voices 
went  down.  It  was  horrible  there  in  the  dark. 
I  was  stifling.  I  moved  the  panel  slightly.  No 
light  entered.  I  slid  it  softly  back.  My  resolu- 
tion was  taken.  I  would  get  out  of  the  house,  run 
down  the  road,  and  meet  my  fafher.  I  would 
save  him.  I  left  the  gold  in  the  closet,  shutting 
it  in  close.  I  stole  down  two  steps  into  the  cham- 
ber below.  I  knew  there  was  a  window  open  there. 
I  crept  across  the  room,  listening  keenly.     I  lifted 


myself  cautiously  on  the  window  ledge,and  caught 
a  branch  of  the  cherry-tree  which  grew  close  to 
the  house.  Swinging  myself  lightly  out,  I  hastily 
descended  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  found  myself 
on  the  ground,  safe. 

No.  The  lightning  flash  betrayed  me.  The 
Raven's  voice  shrieked  hoarsely  : 

*•  There  she  got"* !  Catch  her !  QuickJ  This 
way  I" 

Out  at  the  front  door  came  the  pursuers,  hardly 
ten  ste|>s  from  me.  I  dashed  toward  the  thick 
shrubbery  to  throw  them  off  the  tracks  Fortunately 
I  knew  the  way,  evcy  step  of  it.  They  were 
guided  slowly  by  the  sound  and  flashing  light. 

'*  Shoot  her  by  the  next  flash  1"  cried  one. 

My  flying  feet  struck  loose  boards.  I  was  passing 
directly  over  an  old,  unused  well,  very  deep,  and 
and  it  gave  back  a  hollow,  resonant  sound.  Almost 
the  next  moment  I  heard  a  crash,  the  report  of  a 
pistol,  a  heavy  fall,  oaths  and  a  deep  groan. 
Shuddering,  I  sped  on  through  the  garden,  up 
toward  the  cider-press,  over  the  stone-wall,  down 
the  hollow,  up  the  hillside,  over  the  fields.  No 
steps  followed ;  no  vuices  shouted  after  me.  I 
ran  down  to  the  second  bars,  and  let  them  down. 
It  began  to  rain  a  few  great  drops,  then  fast,  then 
it  poured.  I  was  wet  to  the  skin.  I  ran  on,  for 
I  heard  advancing  wheels  coming  rapidly;  I  stood 
in  the  road  and  cried :  ''Father!  father!"  The 
chaise  stopped.  Another  chaise  behind  stopped 
also.  It  was  our  next  neighbor's,  who  lived  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  on. 

"Ann,  my  child,  Good  heavens  1  What  is  the 
matter?     What  has  happened?" 

I  told  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  amid  eager 
exrlamatinns  of  joy  at  my  safety,  of  surprise,  even 
of  anger,  because  Thomas  had  left  me  alone. 

"  Don't  blame  him,  father,  I  insisted  on  his 
going." 

A  hurried  consultation  took  place.  My  father 
was  very  brave.  Our  neighbor  was  very  timid. 
He  proposed  going  on  to  his  house  and  returning 
with  wea|ions.  In  the  meantime  I  had  got  into 
the  cluise  and  crouched  down  at  my  mother's  feet, 
who  was  half  crying,  and  wholly  thankful  to  feci 
roe  there. 

We  rode  on,  and  came  to  our  gates  under  the 
trillowv.  There  were  lights  in  the  house,  but  all 
wiw  still.  Nothing  moved.  My  father  put  tl>e 
reins  in  my  mother's  hands,  and  o|>cncd  the  otiier 
gate  that  led  up  the  Unc. 


«'  Will  you  go  home  with  Nathan?"  said  he. 

"  And  leave  you  here?     No." 

"Take  your   wife  home,  Nathan,  if  you  wiljj 
and  come  back." 

M  We  will  stay  by  you." 

"Let  us  reconnoitre  then,  a  little." 

They  got  out,  leaving  us  sitting  still.  The  rail 
fell  less  heavily.  They  got  something  that  wouU 
do  for  weapons  from  the  tool-house.  They  wee 
all  around  the  house — all  was  quiet.  They  weoj 
in.  We  sat  still,  s|>eaking  few  words,  my  han( 
clasped  in  my  mother's,  and  my  frame  tremblia| 
with  fright. 

"Thomas  is  coming?"  I  exclaimed,  eagcrl] 
"  I  hear  the  wheels." 

We  called  to  him  as  he  came  to  the  gate,  for  h^ 
could  not  see  us.     He  drove  through  and  call 
out : 

"  What  is  the  matter?" 

We  told  him  sufficiently,  and  he  left  Betsey  an^ 
Hannah,  and  went  in  at  once,  with  only  'he  hcavj 
whip.  We  did  not  wait  long.  Nathan  came  oi 
directly. 

"  What  have  you  found  ?     Who  is  there." 

'♦Nothing.     Nobody." 

"  Are  they  all  gone?" 

'•  Yes.  with  some  of  the  silver  and  a  fc 
things.     We  don't  know  what  yet." 

The  horses  were  put  under  the  shed,  and  we  at 
went  in.     Father  said  calmly : 

*'  We  will  take  a  lantern,  Thomas,  and  lool 
around  out  of  doors  a  little." 

1  knew  they  wo«»ld  go  to  the  old  well.  I  st< 
and  looked  out  of  the  wmdow  and  saw  the  glean 
of  the  lantern  as  it  moved.  In  a  very  few  minuu 
they  came  back. 

*•  One  of  them  is  dead,"  said  my  father,  "  an< 
the  other  lies  at  the  bottom  and  groans.  Th4 
third  has  escaf>ed." 

They   laid  boards  across   some   barrels   in 
shed,  and  brought  up  the  dead  mm  and  laid  hit 
on  them.     Hts  comrade,  who  fell  in  the  well,  ha 
shot  him  through  the  head  as  he  plunged  througl 
the  boards.     His  ugly  face  was  uglier.     It  was  tl 
Raven.     That  night  my  father's  prayers  were  ver| 
solemn,  and  his  embrace  was  close  as  he  gave 
my  good-night  kiss. 

The  robber   in  the  welt  was  bruised,  but   nc 
seriously  hurt.     The  law  took  him  to  punishment 
The    third  cscajied.     I   was   never    left    at    hom< 
again  alone. 


TisouAS    Paine   was  not  an  atlieist.      In   his 
of  Reason"   he  makes  his  "voluntary  and 
tdval  confession    of    failh  wiih   all  sincerity 
frankness,"  as  follows: 

I  believe  in  one  God,  and  no  more;  and  I 

for  happiness  beyond  this  lite. 

I  believe  in  the  equality  of  man;  and  I  believe 

religious  duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving 

r,  aod  endeavoring  to  make  our  fellow-crea- 

h.if>py. 

(But  I  do  not  believe  in  the  creed  professed  by 
ft  Roman  Church,  by  the  Greek  Church,  by  the 
Irki^h  Church,  nor  by  any  church  that  I  know 
I  My  own  mind  is  my  own  Church." 
miis  "Ape  of  Reason"  was  written  in  January, 
r   Vm-    VIII.— 7 


purpose  of  removing  any  prejudices  which  might 
afTect  a  proper  estimate  of  his  political  character. 
His  arguments  have  not  in  the  least  shaken  my 
faith  .in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  in> 
spiraiion  of  the  word,  and  in  the  doctrines  of 
redemption,  regeneration  and  salvation.  I  ani 
not  alarmed  by  attacks  on  my  religion ;  and  any 
creed  that  cannot  maintain  its  position  against  the 
objections  advanced  against  it  by  poor  Paine 
ought  to  be  swept  away. 

My  design  is  to  exhibit  Thomas  Paine  as  an 
American  patriot. 

He  was  not  a  native  of  this  country,  having 
been  born  at  Thatford,  Norfolk  County,  England, 
on  the  29tli  of  January,  1737.  His  father  was 
a  staymaker,  and  being  one  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  distrustful  of  much  "carnal  know- 
ledge," took  Thomas  away  from  school  at  the 
early  agr  of  ihirteen,  and  set  him  at  work  cooper- 
ing the  thoraxes  of  his  customers.  Five  years  of 
such  a  life  seems  to  have  made  him  dcsjicrate, 
and  so  he  shipped  as  a  "hand"  in  a  privateer; 
but  four  years  afterwards  he  resumed  his  trade  at 
Sandwich,  married,  and  occasionally  preached 
dissenting  sermons.  In  1 760  he  removed  to  Mar- 
g.ite,  where  his  wife  died.  Thence  he  relumed  to 
Thatford,  where  he  became  an  exciseman,  then 
went  to  London  as  a  teacher  in  an  academy,  but 
in  a  year  was  reappointed  exciseman  ;  thence  he 
went  to  Lewes,  where  he  married  again,  and  tried 
to  make  a  living  as  a  grocer  and  tobacconist,  but 
in  two  years  failed,  and  was  sold  out  in  April, 
1774.  These  adversities  must  be  attributed  to  his 
literary  predilections  and  to  domestic  troubles; 
for  during  tliis  period  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  and 
was  se|iarated  from  his  wife.  In  the  month  fol- 
lowing his  insolvency  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Benjamin  Franklin, 
on  whose  advice  he  emigrated  to  this  country, 
where  he  arrived  in  December,  1774.  In  the 
ensumg  February  lie  was  employed  to  edit  the 
Pennsyhania  Magatine  in  Philadelphia.  His  con- 
tributions were  signed  "  Atlanticus,"  and  attracted 
great  attention. 

Paiue's  mind  and  heart  must  have  been  hungry 
and  thirsty  for  the  principles  of  political  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man,  for  he  at  once  understood 
the  ))oints  of  controversy  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  Parliament  of  Grent  Britain.  In  J.inuary, 
1776,  only  thirteen  months  after  his  arrival  here, 
when  a  "reconciliation  with  the  mother  country 


was  the  wish  of  almost  every  American,"  he  issued 
a  pamphlet  entitled    "  Common  Sense,"   which, 
in  the  language  of  Dr.   Rush,    "burst  upon  thCj 
world  with  an  effect  which   has  rarely  been   pre 
duced  by  types  and  paper  in  any  age  or  country.' 
Elkanah  Watson,  in  his  "Men  and  Times  of  th< 
Revolution,"  describing  an  interview  with  Pain< 
at  Nantes,   in   France,  where  he  had  just  arrive* 
— 17S1 — as  Secretary  of  Colonel  Laurens,  Mini« 
ter  Extraordinary  from  Congress,  expresses  "  th| 
deepest  emotions  of  gratitude  towards  him,  as  th^ 
instrument  of  Providence  in  accelerating  the  d( 
claration    of  our    Independence."      Mr.    Wat; 
continues:    "  He  certainly  was  a  proniincnt  ageni 
in  preparing  the  public  sentiment  of  America  fo 
that  glorious  event.     The  idea  of  independency 
had  not  occupied   the  popular  mind  ;   and,  wh( 
guardedly  approached  on  the  topic,  it  shrunk  froc 
the  conception,  as  fraught  with  doubt,  with  ixrril, 
and  with  suflTering. 

In  1776  I  was  present,  at  Providence,  Rhodf 
Island,  in  a  social  assembly  of  roost  of  the  pror 
inent  leaders  of  the  State.  I  recollect  that  thi 
subject  of  indeix;ndence  was  cautiously  introduce* 
by  an  ardent  Whig,  and  the  thought  seemed 
excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  whole  circle. 

A    iiiw    weeks    afterwards    Paine's      '  Comm< 
Sense'    api^earcd,  and    passed  through  the  coDti^ 
neiit  like  an  electric  spark.     It  everywhere  fla$h< 
conviction,  and  aroused  a  determined  spirit,  whici 
resulted   in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  4ih  of  July  following.     The  name  of  Paio< 
was  precious  to  every  Whig  heart,  and  had 
sounded  throughout  EurojK'." 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  108  of  Mr.  Wal 
son's  book,   he  will  see  that  this   prai&c  was  n< 
dictated   by  any  personal  partiality  towards   MrJ 
Paine.    Mr.  Watson  was  annoyed  and  "disgusted*} 
by  Paine's  manners  as  a  man,  but  could  not 
press  his  admiration  of  him  as  a  patriot. 

When  our  fathers  declared  indejxindence  ihei 
were  not  ready  for  battle.  There  was  very  littlj 
powder  in  the  country,  and  it  was  for  this  rea 
that  Congress  forbade  the  usual  military  salute  t<| 
Washington  when  he  ajjpeared  before  the  anny 
Boston  as  Commander-in-Chief.  Paine  in 
emergency  immediately  studied  chemistry,  for  tl 
pur|HPse  of  discovering  how  to  produce  saltpcti 
published  the  result  of  his  experiments,  and  forr 
a  company  to  supply  the  national  arsenals,  grati 
tously,    with   powder.      He  also  volunteered 
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Roberdeaa*s  (lying  division,  and  when  his  services 
were  no  longer  needed*  he  acted  as  aid  to  General 
Greene,  in  the  Fort  Lee  campaign.  During  tlie 
gloomy  December  of  '76  he  published  the  first 
number  of  the  "Crisis,"  on  the  19th  of  that 
month,  the  effect  of  which  was  quite  as  startling 
as  that  of  **  Common  Sense."  It  was  read  at  the 
head  of  every  regiment,  and  six  days  afterwards 
the  soldiers  won  the  battle  of  Trenton. 

In  April,  '77,  Paine  was,  on  motion  of  John 
Adams,  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  resigned  that  office  in  January, 
1779,  in  consequence  of  having  been  censured, 
anheard,  by  a  faction  in  Congress.  His  offence 
was  having  written  a  series  of  letters  in  the  Penn- 
syhania  Packet,  denying  the  validity  of  Silas 
Deane'sclaim  against  the  Government.  Hisoourse 
was,  however,  vindicated  at  the  ♦'  annual  town- 
meeting"  held  in  Philadelphia  in  the  following 
July;  and,  as  a  manifestation  of  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
tania  elected  Paine  its  Clerk,  at  its  meeting  in 
November. 

In  1780  he  resolved  to  revisit  England,  for  the 
porpose  of  propagating  republican  sentiments,  but 
was  dissuaded  by  General  Greene.  In  June  of 
that  year  a  letter  was  received  by  the  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  from  General  Washington,  stating 
Aat,  notwithstanding  his  confidence  in  the  attach- 
ment of  the  army  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  he 
fared  that  the  privations  they  endured  would 
exasperate  them  into  mutiny.  This  letter  was 
nad  by  Paine  as  Clerk.  A  despairing  silence 
perraded  the  hall.  At  length  one  of  the  members 
aid  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  any  longer, 
a»d  that  they  might  as  well  give  up.  The  House 
adjoamed.  Paine  immediately  .wrote  to  Blair 
IfeGenaghan,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  ex- 
^ning  the  urgency  of  affairs,  and  enclosed  five 
huidred  dollars,  the  amount  of  salary  due  to  him 
as  Gcrk,  as  his  contribution  toward  a  relief  fund. 
McCIenaghan  called  a  public  meeting,  and  read 
Kuae's  letter.  A  subscription  was  promptly  made 
*nd  _;^30o,ooo,  Pennsylvania  currency,  was  col- 
lected, and  the  army  relieved. 

In  1 781  Paine  accompanied  Colonel  Laurens  as 
Secretary  to  France,  whence  he  brought  12,500,- 
800  in  silver,  by  the  aid  of  which  Washington 
■sric  the  movement  southward  which  ended  in 
the  capitulation  of  York  town. 

The  war  was  soon  closed,  but  Paine  was  still 


active  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare, 
until  April,  1787,  when  he  sailed  again  to  France. 
Meanwhile  he  received  many  tokens  of  respect. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  by  special 
invitation  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  hospitality 
of  General  Washington.  Congress,  too,  presented 
him  with  three  thousand  dollars  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  appreciation  of  his  important  services. 
The  committee  say,  in  their  report  to  Congress, 
"that  Mr.  Paine  rendered  great  and  eminent 
services  to  the  United  States  during  their  struggle 
for  liberty  and  independence,  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  person  acquainted  with  his  labors  in  the 
cause  and  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
test." 

Paine  was  in  Paris  when  the  Bastile  was  de- 
stroyed, and  received  the  key  of  it  from  General 
Lafayette,  as  a  gift  to  Washington,  and  it  is  still 
exhibited  at  Mount  Vernon.  While  in  France  he 
published  his  "  Rights  of  Man,"  dedicating  the 
two  parts  of  that  work  to  General  Washington 
and  to  General  Lafayette  respectively.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  were  printed  and  distributed 
by  translation  all  over  Europe. 

In  September,  1792,  Paine  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Convention  of  France,  and  took 
his  seat.  He  affiliated  with  the  Girondists,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  1793. 

He  advocated  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  voted 
against  the  sentence  of  death.  Madame  De  Stael 
says :  "  Thomas  Paine  alone  proposed  what  would 
have  done  honor  to  France  if  it  had  been  accepted 
— the  offer  to  the  king  of  an  asylum  in  America." 
His  speech  is  worthy  of  transcription,  and  I  copy 
it  from  Wright's  "  History  of  France,"  Vol.  II., 
page  634. 

"  I  very  sincerely  regret  the  part  which  was 
yesterday  adopted  by  the  Convention  with  regard 
to  the  punishment  by  death.  I  have  the  advan- 
tage of  some  experience  in  subjects  of  this  nature. 
It  is  almost  twenty  years  since  I  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  by  contributing  to  accomplish 
the  Revolution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
My  language  has  always  been  the  language  of 
liberty  and  of  humanity.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  nothing  so  much  exalts  the  spirit  of  a 
nation  as  the  union  of  these  two  principles  in 
all  circumstances.     I  know  that  the  public  mind 


Throughout  France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  ha.s 
been  heated  and  irritated  by  the  dangers  to  which 
the  country  has  been  exposed  ;  but,  if  we  look 
forward  to  that  pcrio<l  in  which  those  dangers  and 
the  irritation  they  have  produced  have  been  for- 
gotten, we  shall  be  able  to  perceive  that  the  very 
transaction  which,  to  our  present  view,  bears  the 
semblance  of  an  act  of  justice,  will  then  appear 
as  a  deed  of  vcngcanrc.  My  anxiety  for  the  cause 
of  France  is  now  converted  into  an  anxiety  for 
her  honor;  and  should  it  be  reserved  for  me,  after 
my  return  to  America,  to  write  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  I  would  much  rather  have  to 
record  a  thousand  errors  proceeding  from  a  regard 
lo  humanity  than  a  single  one  inspired  by  too 
severe  a  principle  of  justice, 

France  has,  at  this  time,  but  one  ally — the 
United  States  of  America;  and  this  ally  is  the 
only  nation  that  can  furnish  her  with  naval  stores ; 
for  the  Northern  powers,  who  have  commonly 
supplir<I  them,  are,  or  very  soon  will  be,  at  war 
with  her. 

Besides,  it  most  unfortunately  happens  that  the 
object  of  the  present  discussion  is  regarded  in  the 
United  States  as  their  best  friend,  as  the  parent 
of  liberty.  I  am  able  to  assure  you  that  his  execu- 
tion will  spread  an  universal  affliction  among 
them;  and  >ou  have  it  now  in  your  power  to 
spare  your  best  friends  so  much  sorrow.  If  I 
could  s|K.*ak  tfie  French  language,  I  wouhl  at  your 
bar  prc^nt  a  petition,  in  the  name  of  my  American 
brethren,  for  the  delay  of  the  execution  of  Louis." 

This  speech,  translated  from  English,  was  read 
in  Convention,  and  caused  a  "  coniplcic  tumult  ;" 
but  the  sentence  of  dcoth  was  coufirmcd  by  a  vote 
of  380  to  310. 

This  speech  was  the  knell  of  Paine's  popularity 
in  France.  The  Convention  pi.sscd  a  decree  for 
the  expulsion  of  all  memlJcrs  who  were  foreigners 
by  birth,  which  was  soon  followed  by  another  for 
the  imprisonment  of  all  |>crsons  in  France  who  were 
born  in  England.  Paine  was  immediately  seizetl 
and  thrown  into  prison,  wherein  he  remained  from 
January  to  November,  1794.  notwithstanding  a 
petition  from  all  the  Americans  in  Paris  for  the 
release  of  the  "apostle  of  liberty."  Alter  the 
death  of  Robespierre,  P<iine,  on  the  intercession 
of  James  Monrue,  our  Minister,  was  liberated  ; 
and,  in  December,  1794,  rkrsuincd  hi^t  seat  in  the 
National  Convention, 

After  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  and 


the  inauguration  of  the  Consular  Executive,  Paine 
was  treated  with  particular  consideration  by  Bon 
parte,  who  actually  engaged  his  services  forestal 
lishing  a  republican  form  of  government  in  Eng< 
land,  which  he  was  tlien  preparing  to  invade  an 
conquer.    But  the  jiroject  having  been  abandon 
apostles  of  liberty  were  in  the  way  in  France; 
Paine  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
and  arrived  at  Baltimore  October  30,  1S02,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  and  immediately  went 
to  Monticello,  whither  he  was  invited  by  Jefferson 
there  being  no  arrange  agents  for  hospitality  in  I 
White  House, 

Paine's  philanthropy  h.Td  not,  as  it  often  d 
reduced  him  to  poverty.  New  York  had  present 
him  with  a  farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  wit 
necessary  buildings,  in  consideration  of  the  fai 
that  "Thomas  Paine  did,  during  the  whole  pn 
gress  of  the  Revolution,  voluntarily  devote  hi 
self  to  the  service  of  the  public  without  accepti 
recompense  therefor ;  and,  moreover,  did  derjini 
taking  or  receiving  the  common  profits  whi 
authors  are  entitled  to  on  the  sale  of  their  litcra 
works,  but  relinquished  them  for  the  belter 
commodation  of  the  country  and  for  the  honi 
of  the  public  cause." 

Pennsylvania,  for  the  same  reasons,  present 
him  with  ^500.  New  Jersey  gave  him  an 
in  Bordt-ntown  ;  and  Virginia  would  have  grant 
him  a  tract  of  land  worth  more  than  ;^4,ooo, 
he  had  not,  during  the  pendency  of  the  bil 
published  a  pamphlet  denying  the  title  of  th 
State  10  the  Northwest  Territory.  Notwithstan 
ing  this  free  expression  of  unfavorable  opini 
ihc  bill  was  advocated  by  Washington,  Mudisoi 
Lee  and  Patrick  Henry,  but  was  lost  by  a  roajorii 
of  one. 

Paine  spent  some  time  visiting  places  and 
sons,  and  finally  settled  in  New  York,  occsisioi 
ally  spending  a  few  months  un  his  farm  at  Nc 
Rochcllc.  He  died  in  New  York,  June  8,  i 
in  his  73(1  year. 

His  remains  were  buried  on  his  farm  ;  hut 
bones,  ten  years  afterwaits,  were  rcsurged  by  W 
liam  Cobbctt  (Peter  Porcupine),  who  took  them 
England.      His  will  shows  that  his  pecuniary 
sonries  were  ample ;    and,    although  he  did    n 
recant  any  of  his  published  opinions,  he  certai 
did  not  esteem  his  theological  achievements  nhl 
chief  merit,  for  he  says — "  the  plate  where  I  a 
to  be  buried  to  be  a  square  of  twelve  feet,  to 
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enclosed  with  rows  of  trees,  and  a  stone  or  post- 

a«d-nil  fence,  with  a  headstone  with  my  name  and 

age  engraved  ou  it  as  ilic  author   of   'Common 

rrttc.'  "     A  cenotaph  was  erected,  in  1839,  near 

^pot  of   his  original   sepulture ;    and    I   hope 

^•oine  reader  may  visit  the  locality  and  tell  us 

ihcthcr  it  is  now  standing. 

"Thomas  Paine  was  abuut  five  feet  ten  inches 

height,  and  broad  shouldered.     He  was  plain 

'I'.-d  in  apjjearance.     He  wore  his  hair  in 

A  ah  side  curls,  and  powdered.     His  eyes 

full,  brilliant   and   piercing.     As  a  public 

he  was  not  fluent ;  but  in  conversation  he 

rinaling. "    So  saysa  wrilt-r  in  "Appleion's 

lopedia,"  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations  for 

ch  of  my  material. 

I  h***c  never  read  or  heard  of  any  dishonest  or 

>rablc  act  of  Paine.     He  was  very  earnest 

i convictions,  and  perfectly  fearless  of  conse- 

^BCticcs  in  expressing  them.     When  he  -went  to 

io  1787  he  left  a  nation  of  friends,  and  he 

bdd  in   high  personal  esteem  by  such  men  as 

r«»bington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Wiiherspoon  and 

His  cxiiericnce  and  observation  in  France 

dkappoioted,  grieved  and  exasperated   him. 

Uposult^  and  abuse  he  met  in  many  places  here 

his  tem{>er,  and  his  reflections  and  conclu- 

must   sometimes  at   least    have   tended    to 

cism.     The  social  customs  of  those  days  were 

Mt  Jdapted  to  allay  the  fever  of  his  mind,  and 

consequent    nervous    irritability    fretted    him 

I iwyroseness.     Joel  Barlow,  an  intimate  of  his 

;  in  France,  says,    August  11,  1809,  in  answer 

letter  ''calling  for    information    relative    to 

Mk.  q(  Thomas  Paine,"  that  he  was  one  of  the 

rolcnt    antl  disinterested  of  mankind, 

rith  the  clearest  perception,  an  uncotn- 

•kare    of  original   genius  and  the   greatest 

-ind  that  he  ought  to  be  ranked 

t  and  most  undeviaiing  lumina- 

iheage  in  which  he  lived ;  yet  with  a  mind 

with  vanity  which  he  was  too  proud  to 

;  unable  to  endure   the  contempt  of  his 

friends  and   fellow-laborers,  and  the  scoff> 

new   generation    that   knew   him  not.     He 

m  kept  the  best  company  in  England  and  in 

tnc  the  objert  of  calumny  in 

i|>ers  for  his  adherence  to  what 

tVioght  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France,  and  till 


he  conceived  himself  neglected  by  his  former 
friends  in  the  United  States.  From  that  moment 
he  gave  himself  very  much  to  drink,  and  conse- 
quently to  companions  less  worthy  of  his  better 
days. 

Indeed,  as  early  as  1781,  Elkanah  Watson,  at 
the  page  hereinbefore  indicated,  thus  describes 
Paine's  personal  demeanor  :  *'  He  was  coarse  and 
uncouth  in  his  manners,  loathsome  in  his  appear- 
ance, and  a  disgusting  egotist,  rejoicing  most  in 
talking  of  himself,  and  reading  the  efl'usions  of 
his  own  mind.  On  his  arrival  being  announced, 
the  Mayor  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Nantes  called  on  him  to  render  their 
homage  of  respect.  I  often  officiated  as  interpre- 
ter, although  humbled  and  mortified  at  his  filthy 
appearance  and  awkward  and  unseemly  address. 
Besides,  as  he  had  been  roasted  alive,  on  his 
arrival  at  L'Orient,  for  the  ....  and  well 
basted  with  brimstone,  he  was  absolutely  offensive, 
and  perfumed  the  whole  apartment.  He  was  soon 
rid  of  his  respectable  visitors,  who  left  the  room 
with  marks  of  astonishment  and  disgust.  I  took 
the  liberty,  on  his  asking  for  the  loan  of  a  clean 
shirt,  of  speaking  to  him  frankly  of  his  dirty  ap- 
pearance and  brimstone  odor,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  stew  for  an  hour  in  a  hot  bath.  This, 
however,  was  not  done  without  much  entreaty,  and 
I  did  not  succeed  until,  receiving  a  file  of  English 
newspapers,  I  promised  that  after  he  was  in  ihe 
bath  he  should  have  the  reading  of  them,  and 
not  before.  He  at  once  cotisented  and  accom- 
panied me  to  the  bath,  where  I  instructed  the 
keeper  in  French — which  Paine  did  not  under- 
stand— to  gradually  increase  the  heat  of  the 
water  until  ^le monsifur  etait  bien  bouili.'  He 
became  so  much  absorbed  in  his  reading  that 
he  was  nearly  parboiled  before  leaving  the 
bath,  much  to  his  improvement  and  lo  my  satis- 
faction." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  his  private  errors 
and  infirmities,  they  ought  not  lobe  cons[)icuously 
obtruded.  His  political  integrity  and  great  public 
services  were  acknowIedge<l  by  our  forefalhers  of 
the  Revolution,  and  we,  their  ilescendants,  may  not 
indeed  deny  the  existence  of  such  faults,  but  we 
ought  to  put  ihem  in  (lie  shaded  backgrounti  of  a 
Centennial  picture  radiant  with  the  glory  of  bis 
patriotic  deeds. 


THE  PONY-RIDERS  MISSION  ACCOMPLISHED. 


There  was  an  excited  crowd  gathered  about 
the  Pony  Express  Station  at  McPherson's.  The 
western- bound  rider  had  arrived  with  a  bullet  in 
his  leg,  and  reported  that  the  Pawnees  were  off 
their  reservAtion  and  were  advancing  on  the  settle- 
ment.^ He  had  met  them  between  the  last  station 
and  M'.Pherson's,  and  they  had  given  chase. 
McPherson's  could  boast  of  but  seventy-five  souls 
at  that  time,  before  the  railroad  came,  and  there 
were  but  forty  men  capable  of  defending  the  place. 
Whatever  was  to  be  done  had  to  be  done  quickly. 
Fort  Grattan  was  eighty  miles  northwest,  and  a 
rider  was  despatched  in  haste.  Fort  Kearney  was 
seventy  miles  southeast,  and  who  would  summon 
aid  from  there?  It  was  a  dangerous  undertaking. 
The  route  lay  right  through  the  hostile  country, 
and  the  messenger  would  be  almost  sure  to  meet 
the  Indians.  The  pony-riders,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  fearless  men,  but  this  proposition  was  fraught 
with  so  much  danger  that  they  were  loth  to  under- 
take it. 

**  Ef  Slade  was  only  here  !"  cried  an  old  man, 
"ther'd  be  no  hesitation  while  wimen  an'  children 
were  in  danger!" 

••I'll  go!"  and  a  bright-eyed,  fearless-looking 
young  fellow  stepped  forth. 

••  Good  I"  said  the  old  man,  pressing  his  hand  ; 
"old  Jim  Johnson  sez  sol  Old  Jim  Johnson!  You 
hear  me  !  There's  more  sense  in  Essex's  cazcha 
than  the  hull  lot  of  you.  Pick  your  hoss,  boy, 
and  ride  for  your  life.  See,  there's  Nelly  lookin' 
at  you.  For  her  sake,  Willy,  ef  no  one's  else. 
Thirty-five  helpless  wimrn  an'  children  ;  think  of 
it !  Ride  your  best,  an'  when  you  git  to  the 
station  you  may  git  a  relief.  Post  'em  there,  and 
when  you  git  to  the  fort  tell  the  commandant  to 
send  on  some  cavalry  as  soon  as  possible.  Fetch 
the  sojcrs,  an'  we'll  send  the  reds  to  Californy  ! 
Nelly  Johnxon's  youm  as  &oon  as  you  git  back. 
Good-by,  boy,  an'  G<xl  speed  ye." 

There  was  a  spring,  a  rush  of  hoofs,  and  the 
ride  to  Kearney  had  begun.  Right  gallantly  the 
hone  sprang  away  at  his  rider's  bidding,  and  the 
eyes  of  sweet  Nelly  Johnson  kept  u|x>n  them  until 
horse  and  rider  faded  away  upon  the  horixon. 

Love  was  one  incentive  for  the  pony-rider's 
mission,  and  the  desire  to  save  the  ix;ople  of 
McPherson's  from  a  bloody  death  was  the  other. 


Did  man  ever  risk  life  in  a  better  cause?    Onwj 
swept    the  little  horse,  her  flying  heels  throwin 
up  a  cloud  of  dust  which  hovered   in  the  air   fo 
hundreds  of  yards  behind  her.     To    the  left 
them  glided  the  still  waters  of  the  Platte,  and 
the   right  stretched  the    boundless   green    of  l 
prairie.    The  rider  sat  firm  as  a  rock,  his  daunt) 
face  looking  straight    ahead   and  wearing  an 
which  seemed  to  say  it  was  all  for  the  sake 
Nelly  Johnson. 

You  may  talk  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  Tart 
horsemen,  the  savage  Bedouins  and  all  the  wil 
riders,  but  what  are  they  lo  compare  with  o 
American  pony-riders — men,  who  were  fearl 
and  braved  every  danger ;  who  ran  the  risk 
life  in  every  mile  they  d-ishcil  over;  men  w 
were  expected  to  do  fifty  miles  at  lop  speed  i 
daylight  or  dark,  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold?  Bi 
the  railroad  has  done  away  with  the  pony-ridcrj 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  such  exploits  as  that 
the  renowned  jimmy  Moore. 

Onward  swept  the  brave  little  horse,  and  at  1 
the  station  came  in  view.  A  minute  more  and  hoi 
and  rider  were  at  the  <loor.  No  relay  was  there  t 
meet  them.  Not  a  sign  of  life  was  to  be  seen, 
there  were  hoof  tracks  on  the  ground  in  evi 
direction,  showing  that  the  relief  had  fled.  Givi 
the  horse  a  drink,  the  rider  mounted,  and  agai 
they  were  on  the  way  to  Kearney.  Further 
they  came  u|K>n  a  large  object  in  the  centre  of  t 
trail.  It  was  the  western-bound  stage  with  ho 
gone,  the  driver  between  the  fore-wheels  with 
bullet  in  his  head,  the  passengers  lying  about  I 
road,  and  the  conductor  in  the  boot,  woundi 
unto  death.  One  horrified  look,  a  pause,  a 
faster  fled  the  horse.  Mile  after  mile  is  left  behi 
station  after  station  is  passed,  and  no  relief.  W 
they  ever  get  to  Kearney  ? 

On  the   prairie  to  the  right  of  thetn  appear 
host  of  mounted  men.     They  are  the  pels  of  t 
Peace  Commission,  on  their  annual  maraud.    Tu 
ing  with  a  triumphant  yell  they  speed  to  head  t 
rider  off.    Narrower  grows  the  s(>acc  between  in 
and  the  gallant  horse  redoubles  his  exertions,     I 
the  van  of  the  savages  rides  a  tall  chief,  mount 
upon  a  powerful  horse,  his  plumes  streaming 
the  wind  as  he  urges  the  noble  animal  he  bestrid 
Young  Essex  can  escape   if  he  turns  back. 
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no!  The  sweet  face  of  Nelly  Johnson  and  the 
shrinking  forms  of  defenceless  little  ones  come 
before  his  view,  and  dashing  the  perspiration  from 
hs  brow,  the  pursued  dashes  onward.  But  a  few 
miles  more  and  succor  is  at  hand  ! 

Nearer  come  the  pursuers.  Now  ride,  young 
Essex,  for  it  is  three-score  lives  to  one  !  Speed, 
brave  little  horse ;  strain  n^uscle  and  nerve  and 
heart,  for  your  work  will  be  well  done !  Ride, 
young  Essex,  for  everything  is  at  stake.  Onward 
rushed  the  horse,  the  hoofs  beating  time  to  the 
short,  quick  breaths.  The  gap  closes  !  Twang ! 
A  sharp  pain  in  the  side,  and  the  rider  reeled  in 
the  saddle,  but  for  an  instant  only.  Bending  low 
in  the  saddle,  the  whip  is  raised  for  the  first  time, 
and  faster  fled  the  horse. 

And  now   the  green   ramparts  and  stockaded 
gates  of  Fort  Kearney  came  in  view.     The  baffled 


savages  turned  and  set  out  rapidly  up  the  trail, 
while  the  fainting  rider  checks  the  faltering  steps 
of  his  dying  horse.  One  last,  last  look  at  the 
waving  sea  of  green,  and'  they  enter  the  gates 
thrown  open  to  receive  them. 

In  the  centre  of  the  parade  stands  a  group  of 
men  about  a  horse  and  rider.  The  horse  is  down 
now,  and  from  his  nostrils  gushes  the  life-current, 
and  beside  him  lies  the  rider.  * 

Young  Essex  raised  his  head  from  the  arm  which 
supported  it,  and  said  : 

"Pawnees  off  their  reservation.  McPherson's 
station's  cleaned  out — ^help — quick?  My  love  to — 
to — Nelly — Johnson — ' ' 

And,  grasping  the  reins  with  stiffening  clutch, 
the  barbed  shaft  eating  out  his  soul,  he  sank  upon 
the  pony's  neck. 

Their  brave  hearts  had  ceased  to  beat. 


THE  FATHER  AND  CHILD. 

Bv  Richard  Wilton,  M.A. 


As  up  and  down  a  shady  place, 
I  walked  with  melancholy  pace, 
A  cloud  upon  my  heart  and  face 

Of  sin  and  sadness; 
Suddenly  flashing  on  the  view 
My  little  boy  in  white  and  blue 
Came  running  up  the  avenue 

With  look  of  gladness. 

And  all  a  father's  love  leapt  out 

Instinctively,  and  clung  about 

The  child,  subduing  fear  and  doubt 

With  tender  yearning; 
As  if  he  had  been  sent  to  prove. 
By  living  sign,  that  higher  Love, 
Which  waits  and  watches  from  above 

Each  son's  .returning. 


Who  made  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see  ? 
The  ear,  shall  He  not  hear?     And  He, 
Who,  in  creating,  gave  to  me 

A  father's  feeling. 
Shall  He  not  feel  ? — and  kindly  greet 
A  son  that  weeps  before  His  feet — 
With  kiss  of  reconcilement  sweet 

His  pardon  sealing. 

For  one  constraining  cause  alone 

That  child  was  dear — he  was  my  own — 

Spontaneously  my  love  had  grown ; 

And  how  much  rather 
Shall  I,  "  the  work  of  His  own  hand," 
The  yearning  love  of  God  command — 
Can  He  my  prayers  and  tears  withstand 

Who  is  my  Father? 


DON'T  TAKE  IT  TO  HEART. 
By  Georgiana  C.  Clark. 


There's  many  a  trouble 

Would  break  like  a  bubble, 
Aid  mto  the  waters  of  Lethe  depart, 

Did  not  we  rehearse  it. 

And  tenderly  nurse  it. 
Aid  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  the  heart 

There's  many  a  sorrow 

Would  vanish  to-morrow, 
Were  we  not  unwilling  to  furnish  the  wings; 

So  sadly  intruding 

And  quietly  brooding, 
K  batdies  oat  all  sorts  of  horrible  things. 


How  welcome  the  seeming 

Of  looks  that  are  beaming. 
Whether  one's  wealthy  or  whether  one's  poor ! 

Eyes  bright  as  a  berry, 

Cheeks  red  as  a  cherry, 
The  groan  and  the  curse  and  the  heartache  can  cure. 

Resolved  to  be  merry, 

All  worry  to  ferry  \ 
Across  the  famed  waters  that  bid  us  forget; 

And  no  longer  tearful, 

But  happy  and  cheerful, 
We  feel  life  has  much  that's  worth  living  for  yet 
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ARCHITECTURAL  PROGRESS,  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  EDIFICES 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Rev.  William  Blackwood,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

1.  INTRODUCTORY.— PYRAMIDS  AND  TEMPLES  OF  EGYPT. 


In  a  rude  state  of  society  the  builder  merely 
ahns  at  providing  for  the  necessary  wants  of  man- 


place  to  place,  and  hence  he  was  obliged  wher- 
ever he  sojourned  a 


1 
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kind.  The  varieties  of  climate,  the  suddennci>.s 
and  the  range  of  almospbrric  changes,  together 
with  the  dclicacjk'  of  the  human  organization 
become  factors  in  determining  the  course  of  the 
primitive  laborer,  who  aims  at  little  more  than 
furnishing  a  shelter  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  the 
rScasons.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  all  coun- 
tries where  progress  has 
been  made  in  building, 
and  where  architt-cturo 
rlias  re^^chcd  the  condition 
of  a  .scienre,  it  will  be 
found  that  traces  of  the 
earlirst  structural  forms 
continue  to  ap{>rar  on  the 
more  elaborate  edifices 
which  the  taste  and 
wealth  of  progressive  ages 
way  erect.  In  a  primi- 
tive Rtaie  where  men  re* 
lied  for  their  existence  oo 
the  produce  of  the  chase, 
or  on  supplies  th.it  might 

be  secured  from  rivers,  the  shelter  of  a  cavern  or 
the  rudest  covering  would  minister  to  their  wants. 
A  pastoral  life  obliged  the  shepherd  to  roam  from 


to  have  his'  habi- 
tation at  hand 
wherever  his 
flacks  could  find 
pasture.  A  tent 
thus  became  the 
house  of  the  no- 
mad shepherd. 
When  the  culii- 
vation  of  the  soil 
became  a  main 
source  of  support, 
the  fixed  habits 
of  the  agricul- 
turist necessarily 
led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  permanent  home,  and  this  the  rude  hut 
had  its  origin. 

It  would  not  be  correct,  however,  to  say  that  in 
all  ages  and  lands  the  prevailing  types  of  build- 
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Portal  or  an  Eottian  Tucruu 
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Catkwav  ok  a  Chixesk  Town. 

ings  proceeded  from  the  infltience  of  one  caqift 
merelv  ;  as  diffTent  agencies  combined  to  prorluc^e 
the  forms  of  edifices  which  prevailed  in  variotM 


iNeverthcless  it  is  true   that  diflerent  |  age  to  age.     Thus  the  wandering  Mongol  had  his 
soon  became  established  in  different    tent  as  he  followed  or  guided  his  flock,  and  hence 
J5,  and  these  forms  continued  to  appear  from  1  to  the  present  day  the  Chinese  house  is  really  a 


Temple  op  Esfou. 
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modification  of  the  Tartar  tent.  A  common  Chi- 
nese plate  on  which  an  ordinary  house  is  displayed 
with  its  peculiar  roof,  its  quaint  shape  and  its 
ornaments  in  wood  along  the  ridge  pole  and  at 
the  eaves,  in  forms  that  closely  approximate  to  the 
movable  lent  of  former  ages,  will  show  how  deeply 
the  primitive  habiu  of  ihe  early  ages  cling  to  ihc 


rather  to  trace  the  progressive  stages  of  the 
building  art  as  they  may  be  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  during  the  Roman 
period,  in  the  Byzantine,  the  Norman  and  the 
later  styles  of  pointed  ecclesiastical  structures 
which  reached  their  perfection  in  the  great  Cathe- 
drals of  Britain,  France,  Spain  and  Germany. 


Wail  and  Bdildings  at  Pekin,  China. 


Chinese  mind.  A  Chinese  town  is  largely  in 
appearance  a  collection  of  fixed  tents,  and  so  per- 
manently lodged  in  the  Chinese  mind  is  the  idea 
of  the  lent,  that  large  edifices  and  even  towers 
are  really  successive  stories  of  tent-like  edifices. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  show  how  widely 
this  adherence  to  old  furmt  has  spread,  and  how 
long  from  age  to  age  it  has  continued  to  appear  in 
the  edifices  of  different  nations ;  our  aim  being 


By  some,  the  origin  of  Egyptian    architect! 
has  been  found   in  subterranean   excavations,  ar 
in   the  enlargement  of  natural  caverns  in  the  hi 
regions  that  bound   the   valley  of  the    Nile. 
is  true  that  among  the  Egyptians  a  taste  for  cai 
dwellings  has  existed  from  the  remotest  age, 
owing  to  climate  and  habits  of  the  |>opulatiun  tl 
arc   resorted    to  at  the  present    time ;  but    oil 
Oriental  nations  had  recourse  to  such  habitatii 
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as  is  evidcDt  Id  various  nations  of  Asia.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Egypt,  and  the  experience  of  the  coolness 
and  the  shade  of  cave  dwellings  had  an  import- 


r^7 
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that  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile  had  been  early 
civilized.  When  Abraham  entered  Egypt,  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  he  found  a  country 
long  possessed  of  the  arts.  Religion  had  demanded 
temples,  sovereigns  had  per- 
,l|||l||  petuated  their  glory  in  vast 

1  edifices,  and  while  the  com- 

mon people  had  their  habita- 
tions, not  the  least  remarkable 
element  in  the  social  condi- 
'  lion  of  the  country  was  the 

||  I  re^^ard   that  was  paid  to   the 

f^  •!  1  under-ground,  or  rather  hill- 

^  excavated  cities  of  the  dead. 

It  is  held  by  many  that  the 
culture  and  religion  of  the 
'  Egyptians  were  developed  in 
the  region  of  Meroe,  and  that, 
following  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  they  spread  northward 
'  over  Lower  Egypt.  At  Mem- 
phis and  Tlvebes  the  mag- 
'  nificence  of  this  early  civili- 
zation was  displayed  in  the 
vast  structures  which  were 
erected  in  these  capirals,  the 
remains  of  which  at  the  pre- 
sent day  fill  the  minds  of 
travellers  with  ailmiralion  and 
wonder  at  their  magnitude 
and  regret  at  the  ruin  which 
has  overtaken  them.  Some 
Egyptologists  have  carried 
back  the  origin  of  these  edi- 
fices to  a  very  remote  an- 
tiquity. Taking  into  conside- 
ration the  yearly  avernge  rise 
of  the  soil,  caused  by  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile,  it  would 
seem  that  the  present  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  above  the 
level  on  which  the  monuments 
of  Thebes  were  built,  would 
establish  the  conclusion  that 
these  great  structures  must 
have  been  erected  about  4760 
iaflaence  in  modifying  the  forms  of  the  great  |  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  i)resent 
iTetapIes  which   ;^adually  rose   on   the  banks  of   century. 


m 


\ 


[the  Nile. 

TSf^  primeval  history  of  Egypt  is  shrouded  in 
c-ss  of  distant  ages,  but  the  Bible  and  the 
of  Greece  and  Rome  combine  to  show 


Such  a  conclusion,  however,  does  not  rest  on 
any  historic  proof,  and  it  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  Mosaic  and  Old  Testament  chronology. 
It  has  also  been  held  that,  as  at  Thebes,  fragments 
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have  been  found  of  stone  which  have  been 
wrought  on  the  reverse  or  inner  side  before  they 
were  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  present  ruins,  and 


/fe'iti:^vhii:'ilii:.>i|ii.'.|ia^^^^^ 


CONsiTRUCTlON  Or  A  l^VRAMU). 
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it  is  held  that  this  demonstrates  the  fact  that  a 
fortner  civilization  had  existed  in  Egypt  before 
the  monuments  of  Thebes  had  been  commenced. 

The  brilliant  period  of  Egyptian  ait  coni- 
inenccd  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
before  Christ,  in  the  time  of  Sesosiris  or  Ra- 
meses,  and  continued  for  the  space  of  five  hun- 
dred years.  Then  came  the  rule  of  the  Persians, 
which  gave  place  to  that  of  Alexander,  and  in 
time  Egy[>t  fell  under  the  sway  of  Rome. 

The  grandest  display-s  of  this  golden  age  of 
Egyptian  magnificence  are  those  which  date  from 
the  age  of  Sesostris,  and  which  still  attest  the 
splendor  of  Homer's  hundred  gated  Thebes,  the 
metropolis  of  ancient  Egypt.  This  great  city 
extended  two  geographical  miles  in  all  directions 
from  a  centre,  .ind  its  ruins  may  now  be  seen  in 
the  MTvcral  villages  which  occupy  its  site,  around 
the  temple*  and  palaces  of  Luxor  and  Karnak,  the 
splendor  of  whi«  h  may  be  conceived  of  by  the 
traveller  who  ran»blr4  along  an  avenue  of  colossal 
sphinxes  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  who  wonders 
at  the  extent  of  the  sejiulchrcs  and  the  vast  pro 
portions  of  the  palace  at  Mcdinct  Abu.  or  wh- 
meditates  on  the  wonder  of  the  Rock  Tombs,  or 
"graven  of  the  Kings,"  and  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  Temple  of  Denderah,  below  Thebes. 

The  great  monuments  of  Egvpt  consist  of  tW 
pyramids,  the  tomlw  of  the  Kings,  their  palaces, 
and  the  temples  The  pyramids  form  a  class  b> 
Ihcmsclvcs,  and  they  are  unlike  other  c<lificc^ 
Their  form  was  a  simple  maw  UMjally  resting  on  a 
square  base,  the  sides  facing  the  points  of  the 
COinpias,  and  sloping  upwards  towards  a  central 
[wint  or  a|»cx.  'Pliis  angle  of  inclination  is  not 
)rs  the  same,  and  hence  the  proportion  of  the 
lu  the  height  is  found  to  \zxy.     Evidently 


they  were  built  in  platforms,  and  covered  or  re- 
veled with  a  coating  of  granite.     In  t|}e  interior 
there  are   halls  and  passages  which  served  a^thej 
burial  chambers  of  the  monarchs  who  raised  thetn ; ; 
and  a  good  deal  of  skill  is  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  roofs  of  these  chambers  to  prevent 
the   weight   of    the    superincumbent    moss    from' 
crushing  tlicni  in.     Architecturally,  the  p}ramtdsi 
are  not    masterpieces   of  science ;    but  owing  toj 
their  enormous  size,   their  great  simplicity,  their] 
age,   and  the   obvious   cost   and    cx])enditure  of 
human   toil   in  their  erection,   they  never  fad  to 
impress  the  mind  as  being  justly  reckoned  among] 
the   wonders   of  the    world.      The    largest    is  at 


GAtxuttcs  UP  I'vaAUins. 

Giieh,  and  it  has  a  perpendicular  height  of 
feet,  while  the  b.i^e  is  728  feet  on  each  side. 
Pcter»  Id  Rome  aitiiins  an  altitude  oi 


il 


The  Gkeat  Sphynx 
Stra«btirg,  and  when  the  quantity  of  material  [  emblematic.     This   idea  was  carried   out  in    the 
in   their   construction  is  considered,    these  '  arrangement  of  the  different   parts  of  their  tern- 


tipcring  ipires  arc  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
nonnous  mnssen  of  stone  that  tier  above  tier  rise 
in  the  pjrramidB  of  Gizeh. 


pies,  as  the  inmost  shrine  was  at  the  farthest  end 
in  a  small  apartment  usually  dark  and  separated 
from  the  entrance  by  courts  and  passages  of  vast 
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extent*  and  here  the  sacred  object  was  preserved 
and  kept  front  the  sight  of  all  but  the  priestly 
guaniiaii. 

Owing  to  the  climate  of  Egypt,  it  has  never 
been  a  woodland  country.  Palm  trees  are  found 
about  the  deserts  ol  Lvbia,  and  near  Denderah 


it  is  evident  that  they  had  made  great  progress 
also  in  the  department  of  construction,  for  many 
of  the  blocks  which  tliey  used  were  of  enormous 
dimensions,  and  that  they  were  lavish  in  their  use 
of  material  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  walls  of 
some  of  their  temples  are  of  the  almost  incredible 
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timber  of  all  kinds  is  scarce,  as  the  soil  is  not 
suited  to  the  gri»wth  of  tree?.  The  acacia  and 
the  palm  do  grow,  but  the  oak  docs  not,  and  fir 
has  to  be  imported  from  Arabia ;  and  thus  for 
solid  structures  of  great  magnitude  the  old  builders 
of  Kgypt  were  shut  up  to  the  use  of  stone,  which 
abounds  in  profusion,  and  in  the  u%e  of  which  the 
Egyptians  were  great  proficients,  as  may  be  seen 
both  in  the  rork-tcmplcs  which  were  excavated 
and  adorned  with  s<:ulpiure.  and  in  the  temples 
which  were  erected  in  the  op«'n  air.  While  the 
sculptures  and  the  hieroglyphic  figures  which  adorn 
their  palaces  and  temples  attest  the  progress  of 
their  workmen  in  the  art  of  the  hewer  of  stone. 


thickness  of  twenty-four  feet.  At  Thebes,  t! 
walls  of  the  principal  entrance  gate  are  at  the 
base  no  less  than  fifty  feet  thick.  Then  again  the 
stones  instead  of  being  dressed  as  in  n\odem 
masonry  on  one  side,  are  cut  inside  as  well  as 
outside,  and  the  whole  mass  is  solidly  jointed 
together,  thus  tending  to  .secure  the  durability  of 
their  monuments.  In  these  great  structures  no 
arch  IS  ever  introduced.  The  columns  stand  at 
such  short  distances  that  great  stones  can  reach 
from  capital  to  capital,  and  thus  the  roof  is  formed 
of  huge  blocks  laid  on  horizontally  and  forming  a 
solid  bed. 

In  almost  every  respect   the  Egyptian   temple 
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difered  from  the  Greek.     Both  inside  and  outside 
the  Creek  temple  might  be  seen  at  one  view,   but 
the  Egyptian  was  made  up  of  an  assemblage  of 
vestibule   courts,    passages,   and   apartments   of 
difTcrcnt  sizes  connected  together,  and  all  united 
making  a  great  edifice  surrounded  by  an  inclosing 
wall.    Usually   the   design   included   the   temple 
itself  with  its  vestibules  and  side  buildings  in 
vhich  the  priests  resided.     Around  tiiis  part  of 
the  teni{)le  iras  a  court  which  formed  an  enclosure, 
•Dd  before  it  was  placed  a  peculiarly  shaped  en- 
trance gate  or  passage  way  of  enormous  size  called 
»  pflon.     In   many  cases  a  second,  and  even  a 
Ihinl  fore-court  was  erected  and  a  pylon  was  placed 
tlvem.     These  pylons  were  approached  by 
in  many  instances  six  thousand  feet  long, 
vin;  ooloas&l  sphinxes  on  either  side,  and  these 
were  entered    through  smaller  gates   or 
resembling   the  great  masses  of  this  form 
vhich  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  temple  proper. 
The  pylon  was  of  stupendous 
size,  massive  in  the  w.^lls  and 
so  lofty  that  it  overlooked  all 
the  parts  of  the  structure  that 
lay  l^yond.     In  direct  oppo- 
sition  to    modern    ideas    of 
architectural  beauty  the  pylon 
was  low   in  the   middle  and 
elevated  at  either  end  as  the 
spectator  approached  the  tem- 
ple.    The    central    part   was 
merely  a  wide  elevated  gate- 
way, and  over  the  horizontal 
entablature  or  lintel   a  sym- 
bolical   egg    or    globe    with 
wings  outstretched  on  either 
side  was  engraved.     On  either 
side    of    this     gateway    the 
flanking  towers  of  the  pylon 
rose,  the  long  side  faced  the 
entrance  front,  and  the  shorter 
ends  stood  on  the  outside  and 
right  and  left  of  the  gateway. 
The  walls  sloped  gently    in- 
wards, and    thus  the  appear- 
ance   of   these    masses    was 
pyramidal    in    form.       Their 
flat    wall-like    surfaces    ncre 
covered    with  colored    sculp- 
hUjUi  D*  Tutfu  or   turc,  and  on  the  top  was  an 
XttxoatM.  entablature  formed  of  a  fillet 


and  a  deeply  projecting  cavetto.     As  in  other  parts 
of  the  temples,  the  pylons  had  a  flat  stone-covered 
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Temple  of  Dandour, 

roof,  and  in  their  interior  were  dark  apartments, 
the  use  of  which  is  not  known.  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  but  that  these  great  masses  were  placed 
at  the  entrances  of  the  temples  to  excite  the 
feeling  of  wonder  and  awe,  and  the  effect  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  approached  them  would  be  in- 
creased by  the  long  rows  of  colossal  statues  and 
obelisks  through  which  they  had  to  pass.  On 
passing  through  the  entrance  gate  into  the  fore- 
court, columns  were  arranged  in  rows  around  it, 
and  from  the  tops  of  the  columns  to  the  enclosing 
walls  blocks  of  stone  were  laid,  thus  forming 
shaded  cloisters  or  walks.  From  column  to  column, 
as  in  the  entrance  gateway,  was  an  entablature 
with  a  cornice  terminating  in  a  cavetto,  thus 
carrying  out  the  style  of  the  age  and  country.  As 
no  arch  is  ever  found  in  these  structures,  the 
columns  stand  so  close  to  each  other  that  the 
space  between  them  is  usually   about  one  and   a 


half  of  the  extent  of  the  column's  diameter,  and 
seldom  docs  this  distance  reach  to  twice  the 
diameter  of  tlic  lower  part  of  the  shaftfi.  A  person 
on  passing  into  one  of  these  temples  after  passing 
through  the  entrance  gntcway  would  find  him-self 
in  the  great  fore-court  with  its  coliimni  forming  a 
covered  way  along  the  sfdes;  opposite  to  the  en- 
trance gateway  he  would  pj«  through  a  second 
gateway  into  another  &|M^e  having  several  rows 


of  columns  supporting  the  roof;  advancing  thfOii 
another  gateway  he  would  pass  into  a  court 
three  or  more  rows  of  columns,  the  inner 
being  higher   than  the  others,  so  that  over 
roof  which  rests  on  the  lower  scries  light  mif 
enter  somewhat  on  the  principle  that  tlere- 
windows  are  used   to  light   medieval  charcl 
Farther  onwards  the  visitor  would  enter  a  narrol 
chamber,   also  adorned    with   columns   cnri 
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withscutpiure  and  mas<iivc  capitals,  and  then  after 

one  or  two  vestibules  the  innermost  shrine  would  be 

rttchcd  by  a  single  door. 

This  sanctuary  was  always 

jraall,  without    light,  and 

around  it  were  apartments 

fm  the  priests  and  such 

dnSKS  or  sacred    vessels 

ts  they  required  for  their 

service. 

The  walls  of  fthe  tcm- 

plo   were    covered    with 

«j|pruTes  richly  colored, 

cid  the  loflrcr  rows,  sepa- 

tjtrd  by  bands  from  those 

ibove,   were     of    greater 

ketdtb.     These   figures 

osaally    represertfed     the 

objects  of   the   vegetable    .SHIi^ 

•tirkl.  Thecolurans, which 

vcre  also  similarly  orna- 

ttentcd,  vcre  Dsually  thick 

ind   heavy,    rising    to    a 

I  lieigfjt    that    «'arted    from     "^"^^ 

f Arte  or  four  or  even  five 

ittocs  the  diameter  at  the 

bee;  the  «haft   ne^'cr   diratnished    in  thickness. 
It  mted  OD  a  plinth  or  I  i  the  capitals 


expanding,  or  of  a  cluster  of  flowers  or  leaves  tied 
by  a  band  around  the  head  of  the  pillar.     Square 
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Smambr  Rock  Cirr  Temple  of  iPSAjraotJi- 

:y<d  a  wrondcrful  amount  of  variety  in  their 
,  but  the  prevailing  idea  was  a  representation 
itooc  of  some  flower  or  bud  sprouting  out  and 
Vol.  Vm.-^ 


KvtNS  OF  Kaxnar. 

piers  occur  very  frequently  in  the  tombs,  and  in 
other   biii!dJ:ijs  they  sustain  the  roof,    while  the 

colossal    statue     is 
placed  in  front  of 
them    without  any 
beam   or    weight 
^^  Irj (B^^HHl    resting  on  the  head. 
Temples    of    such 
massive  proportions 
with  their  multitu- 
dinous columns, 
their  dim  shadows 
L^VtUiLJS^KndBidKiril   and  the  miiltirorm 
symbols  of  hierogly- 
phic figures  which 
covered  the  pillars 
and  the  walls  must 
have    appealed    to 
the  Egyptian  mind 
with    great   power. 
Outside    they    ap- 
peared  to  be  stu- 
pendous boxes  of 
stone,  to  an  observer  who  looked  at  them  from  the 
sanctuary  end,  box  after  box  becoming  greater  until 
at  the  far  end  the  great  pylon  overtopped  the  whole, 


ARCHITECTURAL  PR  0 GRESS. 


but  inside  the  misty  shadows,  the  figures  on  the 
walls,  the  long  vistas,  and  the  changing  forms  from 
court  to  court  must,  to  the  Egy(»tian  mind,  have 
been  a  source  of  awe  and  reverence. 

A  smaller  form  of  temple  existed,  known  as 
typhons,  which  consisted  of  a  simple  house  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  having  the  door  in  one 
end.  There  were  two  or  three  chambers  placed 
consecutively  according  to  the  size  of  the  build- 
ing. These  temples  stood  on  a  perpendicular 
substructure,  and  a  Right  of  steps  led  to  the 
doorway.  These  typhons  bore  a  relation  to  the 
greater  temples  similar  to  that  which  a  small 
chapel  or  parish  church  did  to  a  great  cathedral 
in  tnediseval  times. 


JL 


AvEMUK  or  Snrmxzs,  Thebes. 


The  arrangements  oT  the  rock-temples  were 
similar  to  the  plans  of  the  structures  which  stood 
in  the  open  air.  Thus  at  I|)samboul  there  are  the 
colossal  figures  at  the  entrance.  A  passage  leads 
to  a  court  or  hall  with  four  columns  or  piers  on 
each  side  which  reach  the  roof,  a  doorway  leads 
to  another  chamber  with  four  piers,  thence  a 
vestibule,  and  furtlier  still  the  shrine,  with  two 
small  apartments,  one  on  each  side,  and  similar  in 
form,  both  being  entered  from  the  vestibule. 

A  few  details  will  serve  to  show  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  greater  temples  and  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  Kgyi>tian  people  lived  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  classes. 
In  modern  States  law  recognizes  the  individual, 
and  protects  him  in  his  individual  rights.  In 
Kgypt  the  masies  lived  for  the  State,  and  accord- 
ingly the  remains  of  Stale  edifices  may  now  be 
ihoiiaand^  of  years  after  their  erection,  while 


the   home  of  an  Egyptian  farmer  or  gentleman 
cannot  be  found. 

The  temple  of  Edfou,  which  belongs  to  the  fir 
class,  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  feet  long.! 

The  sanctuary  end  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  fi\ 
feet  broad,  while  the  stupendous  pylons  which  st< 
right  and  left  of  the  entrance  gateway  extended  twi 
hundred  and  twenty-six  feet.    Such  a  pile,  with  itl 
approaches  of  statues  and  obelisks,  must  have  beei 
overwhelming  in  its  effect  on  the  common  mindj 
Vast  as  this  temple  was,  it  recedes  before  the  ma( 
nitude  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  whici 
was  more  than  fourteen  hundred  feet  long  by  thi 
hundred  feet  wide  exclusive  of  the  porticos  tbi 
led    to  it.     At   Karnak   the  ruins  of  the   lem| 
cover  an  area  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit;  il 
principal    front   faced   the   river,   and   it  was   af 
proached  by  an  avenue  of  sphy#xes  whjch  teimi^ 
nated  at  two  colossal  statues  of  granite  standin| 
like  towers.     One  of  these  remains,  but  it  has  losi 
much  of  its  original  height.     Beyond  these  towe 
was  a  court  three  hundred  and  twenty- nine  fee^ 
by  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  with  a  doubt 
row  of  colums   in  its  centre  and  a  covered  c( 
ridor  on  cither  side.     Beyond  this  court  was  the" 
great  hall  of.  assembly,  329  feet  by  170  feet,  wiih, 
a  central  avenue  of  twelve  enormous  columns 
feet    in    height    and   36    feet    in    circumfcrcoc 
There    were  seven  side  rows  of  columns   tiz  11 
number,  smaller  than  those  in  the  centre  but  stil 
of  gigantic   size,  their   height    being    41    feet 
inches  and  their  circumference  27  feet  6  in< 
Farther  there  were  other  rourts  and  halls  for  il 
space  of  600  feet,  with    numerous   columns  an< 
obelisks,  one  of  which  remains,  and  it  is  ^t  fc< 
high  by  8  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  |>eristy| 
of  figures.     As  in  other  temples,  the  walls  wc 
decorated  with  sculptures,  and  the  great  hall 
es^>erially  gorgeous  in  ifs  details. 

About  a  mile  from  Karnak  are  the  ruins  of  I.41] 
similar  to  those  at  Karnak  but  of  smaller  pro| 
lions;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  was  the  *ubm 
Memnonia,  celebrated  for  its  so-called  vocal  !>tattie4! 
It  was  formed  out  of  enormous  mass  sienitc,  whit 
must  have  weighed  not  less  than  fifty  tons  but 
now  reduced  to  fragments.     Ik-tails  like  these  wil 
serve  to  indicate  to  the  modern  mind  the  loftii 
of  conception,  the  majesty  of  design,  and  the  ri 
ness  of  that  energy  whi<  h  aimed  at  building  for 
ages,  and  which  centuries  that  followed  the  Egj 
tian  civilization  have  never  in  these  elements  ol 
public  life  had  a  parallel. 
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THE  AMERICAN  DRAMA— ITS  SUCCESSES  AND  FAILURES. 

By  a.  E.  Lancaster. 
THE    SECOND    PAPER. 


James  A.  Hillhouse,  though  not  a  dramatist  in 
the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  finds  a  place  in  dra- 
matic history  as  rightfully  as  Byron.  A  true  poet 
I  be  undoubtedly  was,  and  the  dramatic  glow  which 
he  gave  to  his  principal  compositions  suggests  the 
channel  of  his  thoughts.  He  was  born  in  New 
I  Haren,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  September, 
1789.  He  died  in  1841.  The  work  upon  which 
his  fame  rests,  *'  Hadad,"  has  justly  been  con- 
'  sidered  his  masterpiece.  As  a  sacred  drama  it  is 
one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.  The  scene  is  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of 
David;  and  as  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  is  intro- 
duced, an  opportunity  is  given  to  bring  forward 
personages  of  strange  wildness  and  elevation.  For 
avork  like  this,  declares  an  able  critic,  Hillhouse 
vas  peculiarly  qualified.  A  most  intimate  ac- 
<paintance  of  the  Scriptures  enabled  him  to  intro- 
dnce  each  minute  detail  in  perfect  keeping  with 
historical  truth,  while  from  the  same  study  he 
Kenos  also  to  have  imbibed  the  lofty  thoughts  and 
the  majestic  style  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The 
two  other  dramatic  compositions  of  Hillhouse  are 
"Demetria"  and  "Percy's  Marque."  Of  these 
dninas  it  has  been  well  said,  that  tlie  scholar  stu- 
dies them  as  the  productions  of  a  kindred  spirit, 
which  had  drunk  deeply  at  the  fountains  of 
aacieot  lore,  until  it  had  itself  been  moulded  into 
the  same  form  of  stern  and  antique  beauty  which 
■arked  the  old  Athenian  dramatists. 

James  Kirke  Paulding,  the  celebrated  American 
novelist  and  critic,  was  the  author  of  a  comedy, 
"The  Lion  of  the  West,"  which  was  acted  in 
Sew  York  with  great  success,  and  often  repeated. 
It  was  first  played  at  the  Park  Theatre,  on  Monday 
evening,  April  2d,  1831 ;  and  lateral  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  October  28th,  183 1. 
George  P.  Morris,  the  well-known  song  writer, 
wrote  a  play  called  "Brier  Cliff."  This  was 
performed  at  the  Chatham  •Street  Theatre,  New 
York,  in  1S25.  The  most  flattering  comment 
that  we  can  make  in  its  favor  is,  that  it  was  often 
rqiroduced,  and  never  failed  to  attract  appre- 
datiwe  audiences. 


Another  once  popular  dramatist,  Richard  Penn 
Smith,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member 
of  the  bar.  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  taste  for 
letters,  and  was  early  distinguished  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  acquirements.  His  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author  was  in  the  columns  of  the  Union, 
where  he  published  a  series  of  papers  under  the 
title  of  "The  Plagiary."  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1822  he  purchased  a  newspaper,  and 
assumed  the  duties  of  an  editor.  Five  years  he 
continued  at  this  work,  when,  finding  it  both 
wearisome  and  unprofitable,  he  abandoned  it  and 
resumed  his  profession.  To  the  discipline  which 
editorship  necessarily  imposes,  he  probably  owed, 
in  a  great  measure,  his  facility  in  composition. 
While  engaged  in  professional  duties,  he  produced 
a  number  of  plays,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which 
showed  remarkable  versatility.  His  favorite  study, 
indeed,  was  the  drama,  and  with  this  department 
of  literature  he  was  thoroughly  familiar.  With 
the  dramatists  of  all  nations  and  all  schools  he 
possessed  an  extensive  acquaintance.  Fortunately 
it  is  not  alone  in  the  critical  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  others  that  he  deserves  attention.  He 
showed  conclusively  by  his  own  labors  that  he  did 
not  lack  power  to  accomplish  good  results  in 
dramatic  creation.  The  following  are  his  best 
productions,  most  of  which  were  performed  with 
complete  success :  "Quite  Correct,"  "  The  Dis- 
owned," "A  Wife  at  a  Venture,"  "The  Sen- 
tinels," "The  Water  Witch,"  "My  Uncle's 
Wedding,"  "The  Bravo,"  "  Caius  Marius,"  and 
"Deformed." 

A  passing  anecdote  relating  to  Smith  may  not 
be  inappropriate  here.  Like  nearly  all  authors, 
he  occasionally  produced  work  that  was  unworthy 
of  him.  Luckily  he  was  blessed  with  a  not  too 
sensitive  nature.  On  a  certain  evening,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  performance  of  one  of  his  plays,  a 
friend  met  him  in  the  lobby,  and,  being  ignorant 
of  the  authorship  of  the  drama,  asked  the  author, 
not  without  a  sneer,  what  the  piece  was  all  about. 
"Really,"  was  Smith's  grave  answer,  "it  is  now 
some  years  since  I  wrote  that  piece,  and,  though 


\ 


I  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  the  performance,  I 
confess  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  you  are." 

As  a  conclusion  to  our  remarks  upon  this  author, 
we  may  mention  that  "  Disowned"  and  "  De- 
formed" were  both  successfully  performed  in  Lon- 
don, an  honor  which  no  other  American  play  had 
received  up  to  that  time.  The  tragedy  of  "Caius 
Maiius"  was  written  for  Edwin  Forrest,  and  was 
brought  out  by  him  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  This  production  has  solid  worth ; 
the  plut  is  well  managed,  the  chief  characters  are 
strongly  developed,  the  language  is  uniformly  vig- 
orouti,  and  many  of  the  sentiments  are  higlily 
poetical.  The  following  extract  from  it  will  illus- 
trate more  forcibly  our  opinions: 

"  They  live  like  devils,  but  they'll  die  like  gods ! 
Pledge  rac  «  cup  to  Mars,  who  stood  my  friend 
In  times  of  greater  peril  than  the  present. 
My  bfjin'i  on  fire!     Ila  I  see  another  comes! 

.     .     .     .     > 

My  umy's  made  of  shadows,  and  will  startle 
If  Imt  a  lireeze  blow  rudely.     There  was  a  time 
When  Roin»n  soldier  was  a  fearful  name! 
Oh  t  where  arc  ye  who  battled  by  my  side 
In  ATriea  !     Meti  now  arc  made  of  fears. 
And  blanche  and  tremble  if  a  face  but  frown. 
Speak  out  thy  errand,  if  thy  faltering  tongue 
Retain  tu  functions  still.     Speak,  speak,  I  ny  V 

Joseph  Bartlet*s  is  a  name  well  known  in  Ameri- 
can dramatic  history,  though  not  connected  with 
anything  very  honorable.    Bartlct's  only  claim  upon 
our  recognition  is  the  fact  that  he  demanded  the 
honor  of  Ix-ing  the  first  American  who  had  a  play 
represented  on  the    Knglish  stage.     The  title  of 
this  production,  without  considering  the  question 
of  his  truthfulness,  is  unknown.     It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  honor  thus  claimed  really  belongs 
to  Richard  Pcnn  Smith.     However  this  question 
may  be  decided,  Bartlct  successfully  forced  him- 
self upon  public  recognition,  and  was  regarded  as 
a  happy  playwright.     As  a  man  he  was  by   no 
means  held    in   high   esteem.      He   reflected    no 
credit  on  the  profession  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
After  his  death  a  reputable  writer  alluded  to  him 
in  the  following  style :     "  No  mourner  followed 
his  heanie,  no  (loet  sang  his  dirge,  and  where  rest 
his  ashes  no  one  will  inquire;  so  pass  away  the 
profligate  and  the  unprincipled."     This  epitaph 
speaks  for  itself,  and  to  it  we  need  add  nothing, 
though  wc  could  wish  to  take   something   away. 
If  Bartlct's  name  is  to  be  preserved,  it  will  only 
be  in  connection  with  the  curiosities  of  American 
dramatic  literature.      A  characteristic    anecdote 


was   often    told   of  him,    that   carries   its    moralJ 
quite  as  well  as  any  elaborate  biography.     Onej 
night    while   Bartlet   was   at    the    theatre,  a  playj 
in  which  his  countrymen  were  ridiculed  was  per- 
formed.    This   drama   represented  a  number   of^ 
rebels    captured    and    brought    into    the    Bfiti 
camp;  on  inquiry  being   ina<le  as  to  their  occi 
pat  ions  before  they   became  soldiers,  the  answei 
was   that    they   were  of  different   callings ;    some 
were   barbers,   some   tailors,   some  tinkers,  shoe- 
makers, etc.     At  the  most  interesting  point  of  the 
scene,  Bartlet  arose  from  his  seat  in  the  pit,  aiu 
cried  :     *'  Hurrrah  !    Gre.at  Britain  beaten  by  bai 
bers,  tailors,  tinkers  and  shoemakers !     Hurrah  !*| 
The   effect   was   instantaneous.      Bartlet   bcca 
popular — the  popularity  of  audacity. 

A  very  clever  and  popular  dramatic  writer, 
one  whose  imagination  possessed  many  element 
of  power,  was   Nathaniel    Harrington    Bannister^ 
Tfiis   gentleman    was   a    very    hard   worker,    an< 
he  produced   a  great  number  of  plays,  most   ul 
which  attained  high  success.     Still  it  must  be  col 
fcssed  that  his  natural  vigor  often  carried  away  hi(j 
judgment,  so  that  where  he  sought  grandeur 
only  found  bombast.    On  general  principles,  the 
fore,  we  must  condemn  his  productions;  as  an 
perienced  and  successful  playwright,  nevertheU 
he  clain^s  our  attention.     He  displays  an  cxcelU 
command  of  language,  and  the  dramas  to  whit 
he  has  given  the  most  care  show  tiecided   m< 
of  incident  and  imagination.     The  best  known 
these  arc  the  following:    "Marriage  Contract/^ 
a  comedy  in  five  acts  ;  *'  Murrell,"  played  sticc< 
fully  in  different  portions  of  the  country  ; 
Gentlemen  of  Lyons,"  a  piece  very  highly  spokl 
of   on    various  occasions ;     "Roman    Slave,' 
tragedy    in    five   acts;    "Two    Spaniards," 
several  others.     He   also  wrote  a  drama  calU 
"The  Wandering  Jew,'*  which   consisted  of 
less  than  fifteen  acts  I     Two  of  his  best  tragetli 
arc    "Caius   Silius"    and    "  Psammetichus,"    it 
latter  of  which  was  intended  for  Edwin  For 
He  also  wrote  the  drama  of  "  Putnam,"  which 
produced  at  tj>e  Old  Bowery  in  New  York  wij 
Haml)lin  in  the  principal   roU;  it   ran  over  oi 
hundred  nights,  and  the  author  received  only  Ut 
dollars  for  the  copy  I     Long  runs   ami    b.«i  p4i| 
seem  to  date  from  a  past  generation 

One  of  the  best  known  of  our  tragic  writers, 
John  Augustus  Stone,  many  of  whose  plays  vti 
pecuniary  successes.     He  was  author  of  the  h 
celebrated   tragedies,  "  Fauntlcroy"  and  "  M< 
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mwa."  The  former  of  these  pieces  was  first  acted 
in  Charleston,  and  often  repeated  subsequently. 
The  latter  was  acted  in  various  cities  of  the  United 
States,  always  with  great  success  ;  it  was  specially 
written  for  Edwin  Forrest,  who  paid  the  author 
five  hundred  dollars  for  his  work.  Mr.  Stone  was 
likewise  author  of  several  other  dramas,  the  prin- 
dpal  of  which  are  "Tancred,"  "The  Demo- 
niac" and  "  The  Ancient  Briton."  This  last  was 
generally  considered  his  finest  production.  It 
was  first  played  in  March,  1833,  at  the  Arch 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia. 

Cornelius  A.  Logan  enjoyed,  during  his  career 

IS  a  dramatist,  a  distinction  for  which  many  worthy 

persons  are  even  now  ambitioua.     He  produced  a 

comedy  in   three   acts,   entitled    "The  Wag  of 

Maine,"  which  the  New  York  critics  pronounced 

"the  best  American  comedy  yet  written."    It  was 

brought  out  towards  the  close  of  1835,  and  ran 

many  successive  nights.     Mr.  Logan  was  also  the 

aathor  of  two  or  three  excellent  farces.     As  a 

general  writer  he  wielded  a  vigorous  pen,  and  he 

was  a  bold  defender  of  the  stage  wherever  occasion 

required.     Rufus  Dawes,  the  poet,  was  the  author 

of  a  tragedy   called    "  Athenia   of    Damascus," 

•kich  was  written  expressly  for  Mrs.  George  Jones, 

ad  published  by  Coleman  of  New  York,  1839. 

Ife  New  York  press  alluded  to  this  work  in  high 

Imns  of  praise,    placing   it   unanimously   among 

the  finest  dramatic   works  of  the  day.     We  are 

lot  aware  that  Mr.  Dawes  ever  carried  his  inclina- 

bons  for  the  drama  any  further.     "Athenia"  is 

de  only  dramatic  work  now  ascribed  to  him. 

Id  the  year  1830  a  premium  of  three  hundred 
dollars  was  offered  by  James  H.  Caldwell  for  the 
best  tragedy  offered  to  him  as  an  opening  piece 
lor  his  new  theatre  in  New  Orleans.  The  success- 
iol  work  was  "Irma,  or  the  Prediction,"  and  its 
author  was  James  H.  Kennicott,  of  New  Orleans. 
The  tragedy  was  printed  in  1830,  and  just  eight 
years  after  this  successful  venture  Mr.  Kennicott 
died  in  Texas.  UiK>n  the  production  of  "  Irma" 
the  play  met  with  the  most  decided  marks  of 
poblic  approbation.  Some  passages  from  it  are 
very  fine,  as  for  instance : 

"  By  heaven  I 
Her  step  speaks  majesty  of  soul,  like  that 
By  which  the  Trojan  knew  his  goddess  mother. 
Such  is  the  soul  that  might  have  filled  the  void 
Wlthia  my  withered  heart.     She  should  be  mine. 
The  eagle  paii5  not  with  the  timid  dove, 
Kor  would  I  mate  with  soft  and  melting  beauty." 


A  lady  who  acquired  considerable  reputation  as 
a  dramatist  several  years  ago  was  Caroline  Lee 
Hentz,  who  wrote  an  admirable  play  entitled 
"Lamorah,"  a  scholarly  criticism  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Western  Magazine  for  February, 
1833.  In  the  month  of  January  of  the  same 
year  "  Lamorah"  was  produced  with  a  fine  cast 
at  Caldwell's  New  Orleans  Theatre,  and  its  success 
was  unequivocal.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  play 
founded  upon  Indian  traditions  which  this'country 
has  brought  forth. 

Samuel  Woodworth,  whose  name  is  almost  as 
well  known  as  that  of  Paine,  through  the  popu- 
larity of  his  poem,  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket," 
was  a  very  talented  dramatist.  His  chief  works 
were,  "The  Deed  of  Gift,"  acted  in  Boston; 
"  The  Widow's  Son,"  "  The  Forest  Rose,"  both 
acted  in  New  York,  and  others  of  which  we  fail 
to  find  record.  Mr.  Woodworth,  as  a  writer,  was 
careful  and  considerate.  At  the  time  of  our  war 
with  England  he  was  the  editor  of  a  weekly  paper 
called  The  War,  which  he  conducted  with  marked 
ability.  In  the  year  1823  he  and  an  associate 
established  The  Mirror,  of  which  he  was  at  first 
the  editor,  and  to  which  he  subsequently  became 
a  constant  contributor.  His  songs  and  dramas 
made  his  name  very  popular,  and  both  showed 
genuine  merit.  Another  writer  whom  we  must 
here  mention  briefly  was  F.  C.  Wemyss,  a  well- 
known  authority  on  dramatic  questions.  He  was 
the  author  of  "Red  Rover,"  "Captain  Kidd," 
"Norman  Leslie,"  and  "The  Jewess."  He  also 
adapted  the  tragedy  of  "Cataline,"  which  was 
produced  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadel- 
phia, with  great  success. 

An  American  dramatist  whose  name  should 
always  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  is  Robert  T. 
Conrad,  the  author  of  two  of  the  finest  plays  ever 
produced  in  this  country.  We  allude  to  "Jack 
Cade"  and  "Aylmere."  Conrad  was  a  Philadel- 
phian  by  birth,  and,  like  many  others  who  have 
succeeded  in  the  world  of  literature,  was  originally 
destined  to  shine  at  the  bar.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  his  day.  His  first 
dramatic  production  was  "  Conrad,  King  of  Na- 
ples," a  tragedy,  which  was  successfully  performed 
at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  He 
was  the  founder  of  a  daily  paper,  the  Commercial 
Intelligencer,  which  was  afterwards  united  with  the 
Philadelphia  Gazette.  His  greatest  success  was 
made  when  he  produced  his  second  tragedy  at  the 
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Walnut   Street    Theatre.     This   composition    was 
the  well-known   "Jack  Cade,"   which   was  very 
warmly   received  by  the  public.     This  play  was, 
indeed,   a  real  success,   and    its   merits  are  very 
numerous.     Conrad  was  a   man   of  no   ordinary 
talents.     He  was  a" scholar  and  a  thinker,  and  he 
always  weighed  opinions  before  accepting  them. 
His  prose  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  terse- 
ness, and  all  his  works  bear  the  marks  of  careful 
thought  and    matured    experience.     "Aylmere," 
the  second  of  his  two  great  dramas,  will  rank  (so 
declares  a  competent  critic)  among  the  finest  dra- 
matic productions  in  our  language.     The  plot  is 
.simple,  yet  strongly  developed;  the  characters  are 
vigorously  drawn  ;  and   the  diction  is  lofiy  and 
poetic.     Take  the  following  passage  as  a  sample  : 
"  In  the  breathless  gloom 
I  wjught  the  Coliseum,  for  I  fell 
The  tpirita  of  a  manhcr  age  were  forth  i 
And  there,  against  the  movsy  wall,  I  leaned, 
And  thought  upon  my  country.     Why  was  I 
Idle  and  she  in  chains  ?     The  storm  now  answered  ! 
It  broke,  &s  Heaven's  high  masonry  were  crumUIing, 
The  belted  walls  nodded  and  frowned  i*  tho  glare, 
And  the  wide  vault,  in  one  unpausiric  {wal^ 
Throbbed  with  the  angry  pulie  of  Deity." 

These  two  plays,  "Jack  Cade"  and  "Aylmere'* 
arc  sufficient  lo  preserve  Conrad's  name  from 
oblivion,  and  they  will  always  be  considered,  we 
do  not  doubt,  an  honor  to  our  dramatic  literature. 

The  next  dramatic  writer  who  calls  for  consi- 
deration is  J.  S.  Jones,  a  native  of  Boston,  who 
was  well  known  as  an  actor  and  writer  in  the 
Eastern  States,  Many  of  his  dramas  have  been 
produced  in  various  cities  of  the  United  Stales. 
He  was  c<lucaied  for  the  practice  of  medicine, 
which,  we  believe,  he  never  wholly  forsook.  Yet 
his  tastes  were  literary,  and  his  love  of  the  theatre 
occasionally  drew  him  away  from  the  less  conge- 
nial pursuits  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  following  pieces:  "  Ettgene 
Amni,'*  "The  Green  Mountain  Boy,"  "  Tam 
O'Shantcr,"  "Custom,"  "Diamond  Cut  Dia- 
mond,*' "Witches  of  New  England,"  "  Ihe 
Quadroon,"  and  a  great  numticr  of  others.  He 
aUo  wrote  a  prize-drama,  entitled  "ThcVVheicl- 
wrighi,"  for  which  he  obtained  a  reward  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  which  was  jiUvcd  in  Boston 
in  1845. 

Wc  mt«t  here  mention  the  name  of  Thomas 
Dunn  Engli-jh,  as  the  author  of  two  celebrated 
pieces  cntit1e«l  rcs|iectively,  "The  Battle  of  the 
Frogs/'  and  "  Handy  Andy."     This  gentleman, 


who  is  still  living,  has  made  an  extensive  reputa 
tion  in  literature,  and  he  has  always  ranked  high 
as  a  careful  writer  of  energetic  prose  and  pleasittg 
poetry.  "The  Battle  of  the  Frogs"  may 
termed  an  operatic  satire,  and  at  the  time  of  J 
its  first  production ,  it  excited  much  attenlion 
"  Handy  Andy"  is  founded  upon  Lover's  novel 
and  was  originally  performed  at  the  New  Yorl 
Chatham  Theatre,  with  great  success. 

Some  of  the  best  works  in  our  dramatic  lite 
ture  date  from  about  the  year  1840.  \Ve 
obliged  to  pass  by  such  names  as  Caldwell,  Finn 
Haynes,  G.  W.  Harby,  John  Blair  Linn  a 
George  Lippard,  all  of  whom  were  prominent  11 
their  day,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  five  or  si 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  special  meri 
The  chief  of  these  were  Bird,  Rees,  Mrs.  Mowat 
Sargent,  Steele,  and  Willis. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Bird  rapidly  acquired  _ 
distinction  among  American  writers,  both  as 
dramatist  and  novelist.  At  first  he  wrote  for  thi 
Philadelphia  Monthly.  Edwin  Forrest,  who  d 
so  much  to  draw  forth  and  fitly  recompense  nati 
dramatic  talent,  was  the  means  of  inttoduci 
Bird  to  the  .\merican  people.  The  latter  h 
written  for  the  great  actor  a  tragedy  entiti 
"The  Gladiator,"  which  proved  to  be  an  cmi 
nenlly  successful  speculation.  This  play 
numerous  literary  merits,  althotigh  it  was  wntt< 
exclusively  with  a  view  to  production  on  the  stagi 
Some  of  the  scenes  are  strikingly  original,  and  I 
language  is  strong  and  noble.  It  was  lollowi 
by  a  second  tragedy,  "Oralloosa,"  founded  u 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  m  Peru,  and  work 
out  with  great  care ;  although  an  excellent  worl 
it  never  acqtiired  the  popularity  of  its  predecc 
Bird's  next  production  was  "  The  Broker  of 
gota,"  which  h.is  often  been  called  his  fin 
drama.  It  is  more  quiet  and  finished  in  its  desi^ 
than  "The  Gladiator,"  and  does  not  ap; 
through  any  sensational  interest.  For  this 
(lerhaps,  it  faile«i  to  have  a  very  warm  recepii 
upon  the  occasion  of  its  first  presentation.  Su' 
seqtwoily  il  was  performed  by  Mr.  Forrest  m\ 
marked  success.  Dr.  Bird  was  the  author  of 
third  tragedy,  entitled  "  Pelopidas,"  which  sec 
to  hold  a  position  between  the  "Glatliator"  Ai 
"The  Broker  of  Bogota."  His  novel  of  "Nil 
of  the  Woods"  has  been  very  often  dramati 
although  the  best  version  of  it  was  written  by 
G,  W  Harby,  of  New  Orleans.  This  plajr 
been  produced  in  every  city  of  the  Union, 
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hasal#ays  met  wuh  fiatteri tig  success.  All  of  Dr. 
Bud's  novels  have  been  republished  in  England, 
and,  m  general,  Ihey  have  been  equally  successful 
with  hia  dramas.  The  author  received  in  youth 
tn  excellent  classical  ed'.icaiion,  and  his  knowledge 
of  modem  languages  was  extensive.  He  was  born 
«i  New  Castle,  Delaware,  and  received  his  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Bat  he  never  practiced  in  his  profession.  The 
(im  representation  of  "The  Gladiator"  was  wit- 
nessed a!  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  October,  1831,  by  the  largest 
aodience  ever  therein  assembled, 

Junes  Rees  was  a  prolific  dramatic  writer  and 
u  impartial  critic,  although  none  of  his  plays  can 
nnk  With  the  productions  of  Conrad  and  Bird. 
Many  of  his  dramas  were  originally  brought  out 
m  New  Orleans,  and  others  in  Philadelphia.  His 
national  drama  of  "Anthony  Wayne,"  produced 
tlf  il  Theatre,  in  the  latter  city,  January 

tj,  1  i  an  uninterrupted  run  of  forty  nights. 

Some  o(  his  more  popular  pieces  were:  "The 
Headsman."  "  Charlotte  Temple,"  "The  Squat- 
ter," "Tlic  Unknown,"  "  Marie  Tudor,"  "The 
Invisible  Man,"  etc. 

Mrs.   Ann   Cora   Mowatt   was   the   author    of 

**  Fuhion,*'  one  of  the  most  successful  comedies 

jred  during  the  present  century.     This  lady 

>lhe  daughter  of  Samuel  G.   Ogden,  a    New 

merchant.     By    her  mother's  side    she   was 

iddaughter  of  Francis  Lewis,  one  of  the  Signers 

if  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    At  the  early 

)f  fifteen  she  was  married ;  after  her  marriage 

Ipplied  to  various  studies,  above  all  language 

literature.     She  wrote   occasionally   for   the 

gaztnes.  sometimes  under  her  own  name,  but 

ce  often  under  a  nom  de  plume.     Her  articles 

llgoed  Helen  Berkley  had  a  wide   reading.     She 

always  showed  a  decided  taste  for  the  drama,  and 

the  wrote  several   plays  that  were  performed   in 

One   of  these    was    "Gulzarra,    or   the 

itat)  Slave,"  which  was  published  in  1841.     In 

»e   following  year  Mrs.    Mowatt    began  a   series 

tic  readings  in  public,  which  were  very 

it     But  a  fit  of  illness  put  a  stop  to  this 

of  work.     In    1843  she  published  a   novel 

'*Thc  Fortune   Hunter,"  which   obtained 

CKtcnrfvc  circulation.    In  the  month  of  March, 

comedy  of  "Fashion"  was  produced  for 

.me  at  the  Park  Theatre.     This  play,  as 

Irs^  Mowatt  herself  declares  in  her  "  Autobiog- 

;»hjr  of  an  Actress,"   is  a  satire   on   American 
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parvenuism,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  good-humored 
one.  "  No  charge  can  be  mure  untrue,"  says  the 
indignant  lady,  "  than  that  with  which  I  have 
been  taxed  through  the  press  and  in  private — the 
accusation  of  having  held  up  to  ridicule  well-known 
personages."  To  quote  the  authoress  further: 
"There  were  no  attempts  in  'Fashion'  at  fine 
writing.  1  designed  the  play  wholly  as  an  acting 
comedy.  A  dramatic,  not  a  literary,  success  was 
wjiat  I  desired  to  achieve.  Caution  suggested  my 
not  aiming  at  both  at  once."  To  state  the  result 
briefly,  "Fashion"  obtained  an  immense  success. 
It  was  acted  three  weeks  in  New  York  to  over- 
flowing houses,  and  was  only  withdrawn  because 
previous  engagements  comj)elled  its  withdrawal. 
It  was  then  played  fifteen  successive  nights  at  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  and  was 
received  again  by  the  critics  and  public  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  The  dramatic  critic  of  the 
New  York  Albioti  spoke  of  the  play  as  a  sensation 
unexampled  in  theatricals.  Some  time  later 
"Fashion"  was  produced  in  London,  at  the 
Olympic,  a  theatre  whose  company  was  then 
unrivalled.  Here  again  its  success  became  assured. 
The  Sun  prefaced  its  lengthy  and  laudatory  criti- 
cism with  these  remarks:  "Rough  and  ranting 
melodramas  had  formed  the  staple  of  what  America 
had  hitherto  sent  us;  but  last  night  this  reproach 
was  wiped  out,  and  there  was  represented  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  with  the  most  deserved  success, 
an  original  American  fjve-act  comedy,  .  .  .  which 
as  regards  plot,  construction,  character,  or  dia- 
logue, is  worthy  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  best  of  English  comedies." 

Mr.  Epes  Sargent  is  widely  known  as  a  graceful 
poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  but  his  reputation 
is  founded  chiefly  upon  his  drama  of  "Velasco." 
His  first  appearance  as  a  dramatic  author  was  in 
the  winter  of  1S36,  when  his  "  Bride  of  Genoa"* 
was  performed  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  in  Boston. 
This  drama  is  in  five  acts,  and  it  is  based  upon 
events  in  the  life  of  Antonio  Montalilo,  a  plebeian, 
who  at  the  age  of  twenty- two  made  himself  Doge 
of  Genoa.  In  his  delineation  of  the  hero,  Mr. 
Sargent  follows  history  very  closely,  although  the 
story  which  he  has  interwoven  with  Montaldo's 
career  is  full  of  romance  and  fiction.  This  play 
proved  successful  in  Boston  and  in  most  of  the 
other  cities  in  which  it  was  produced.  But  the 
author's  next  work  was  of  a  much  higher  order, 
and  rapidly  eclipsed  his  first  effort.  As  a  ]>iece 
of  dramatic  art  "Velasco"  has  received  universal 


commendation.  Ii  wis  first  brought  out  in  Bos- 
Ion,  in  November,  1S37,  Miss  Ellen  Tree  sustain- 
ing the  character  of  Zidora,  and  it  was  subsequently 
performed  at  the  principal  iheatrcs  in  New  York, 
Pliiladelphia,  Washington,  and  New  Orleans. 
"The  general  action  of  the  piece,"  says  Mr.  Sar- 
gent, in  his  preface  to  the  published  drama,  "  is 
derived  from  incidents  in  tlje  career  of  Roderigo 
Diaz  the  Cid,  whose  achievements  constitute  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  the  historical  and  ro- 
mantic literature  of  Spain."  This  subject  has 
been  frequently  treated  by  dramatic  authors,  and 
Ihc  *•  Cid"  of  Corneille  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
finest  tragedy  in  the  French  language.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's work  deserves  high  commendation,  as  it  is 
unequalled  by  any  other  treating  the  same  story 
in  the  English  language. 

Nathaniel  P.  Willis  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  our  poets.  In  the  year  1839  he 
published  in  London  a  volume  entitled  ''Two  Ways 
of  Dying  fi>r  a  Husbanil,"  compribing  two  dramas, 
"Bianca  Visconti"  and  "Tortesa  the  Usurer."  Of 
these  "Bianca  Visconti"  principally  claims  our  at- 
tention. This  tragedy  was  one  of  the  poet's  ablest 
productions,  and  merits  a  hiijh  place  in  the  history 
of  our  drama.  For  the  scene  of  the  play  Mr.  Willis 
chose  the  rude  court  of  Philip  Visconti,  Duke  of 
Milan,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  celebrated 
soldier  of  fortune,  Francesco  Sforza»  is  the  princi- 
pal m.ile  |>ersonage,  who  married  Bianca  Visconti, 
the  Duke's  only  daughter.  The  fictitious  inci- 
dents of  the  drama  and  the  background  of  history 
are  cleverly  interwoven.  His  portrayal  of  the 
character  of  the  heroine  is  very  fine.  By  the 
introduction  of  the  part  of  Pasquali,  a  whimsical 
poet,  the  deep  emotion  of  the  play  is  liglucned 
by  a  vein  of  humor.  Altogether,  the  trsgcdy 
shows  great  depth  of  feeling,  remarkable  dramatic 
power  and  insight,  and  talent  for  cnnstnution. 
It  is  written  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  blank  verse, 
and  the  latter  is  full  of  grace  and  poetry.  The 
following  extract  will  suggest  an  idea  of  his  style; 

*•  Nijw  tince  ihc  aerpent 
Mi%lH  ourmolher,  never  wm  f.njr  tnith 
So  «u(«tly  turnci  to  crrrtr.     If  ilie  nwe 
Wfre  \totn  >  lily,  and,  Uy  force  <if  hr.iri. 
An«!  eagrmnt  for  lli;ht,  grew  l.itl  anri  fuir, 
'Twere  a  true  type  of  the  fir«  fiery  soul 
Th4i  rrukct  a  low  name  honorflblc.     They 
Wlui  lAke  tl  l>y  inl)vntance  alone — 
Adding  no  lrrii;hine<A  In  it— arc  tJke  <tsn 
Seen  in  (he  oce.-jn,  Out  were  never  there 
Out  fur  tlie  bri|^h(  on|>tiuls  to  heaven  1" 


"Tortesa  the  Usurer"  is  another  production  of  the 
same  class,  ahliough  both  of  these  dramas  arc 
better  suited  to  the  closet  than  to  the  stage. 
Mr,  Willis  also  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  "The 
Western  Heiress,"  wliich,  wc  nre  sorry  to  say, 
was  a  lamentable  failure. 

We    have   now   reached    the  last  name  in    tiii» 
period  of  our  dramatic  literature,  a  period  which 
may  be  said  to  end  with  the  year  1850.     Silas  S. 
Steele,  the  most  prolific  of  all  the  .\merican  drama- 1 
tisls,  now  offers  himself  to  our  notice.  As  a  draroaticj 
writer  (declares  a  critic)  who  grasps  with  a  giant's 
strength  all  the  elements  of  his  art,  Mr.  Steele  has 
no  equal  in  the  United  States.     His  subjects  were 
as  varied  as  his  style.     In  his  beautiful  drama  of^ 
"Claudare"  we  find  energy  of  style  allied  to  all  the 
graces  of  poetry.     Of  his  nautical    pieces  James 
Fenimore  Cooper   expressed  his  highest  opinion. 
He  also  wrote  comedies,  farces,  comic  operas,  and' 
burlesques.     Everything  seemed  to  be  within  the 
range  of  his  talents,  and  almost  everything  in  hi& 
hands  turned  to  success.     He  had  a  great   com* 
mand  of  wit,  sparkling  dialogue,  and  forcible  ex- 
pression.    His  fancy  and  imagination  arc  not  less 
deserving  of  praise.     At   the  same  time  he  was 
essentially  original  in  his  thoughts,  scene-picturc$» 
and  effects.    No  American  dramatist  ever  displa)'e(t 
such  a  combination  cf  antithetic  talents,  and  none 
ever  produced  work  so  rem  trkable  in  both  quality 
and  quantity.   He  wrote  about  forty  pieces,  neArljr 
all   of  which   were   performed   with  distinguished 
success  in  most  of  our  principal  cities.     The  dates 
of   these    productions   range   between    1835    and 
1845.     '^ ''^   most  celebrated   are  the  following: 
"Claudare;"    "  Kasran,    or   the    Crusatlers,"   a 
melodrama;  "Lion  of  the  Sea,"  a  nautical  drama; 
"The  Brazen  Drum;"   "  Washington  and  Napo- 
leon;" "A  Night  Down  Town,"  a  highly  success* 
fill  Ethiopian  opera,  written  for  fAf  John  Smith, 
and  played  all  over  the  United  States;  "Phila* 
delphia   Assurance,"    a   burlesque   on    "  London 
Assurance;"    "Stewart's    Triumph,"    performed 
successively   a   great    number   of    nights;    "The 
Fawn's  Leap,"  a  pantomime  ballet;   "The  Grc» 
cian   Queen,"    a    tragedy    in    five  acts;    "King 
Henry  VI. ."a  tragedy;  "The  Putipcr's  Festival, '* 
and  "Gazcne,"  an  idyllic  play.     Of  the   others 
some  are  equally  excellent  though  less  celebrated. 

With  Steele  may  he  said  to  end  the  earlier  dra- 
matic period  of  our  literature;  the  later  drama- 
tists and  U10SC  of  our  own  day  next  call  (ot\ 
ron  si  deration. 
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THE  FAIR  PATRIOT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

By  David  Murdoch. 


CHAPTER   XIX.      THE  SPORT    OF    A   FOOL,    CASTING 
FIREBRANDS,    ARROWS  AND   DEATH. 

The  corps  held  their  way,  guided  by  some  men 

of  the  country   in   the  king's  cause,  through  a 

broken  piece  of  land  for  about  three  miles  from 

tl)e  river.    The  greatest  caution  was  exercised ; 

not  a  word  above  a  whisper  was  spoken,  for  the 

tnwps  of  King  George  had  learned  well  enough 

tiut  it  was  dangerous   to  go    hunting   on   these 

booting-grounds,  so  faraway  from  Windsor  Castle. 

The  reputation  of  the  Ulster  militia  for  bravery 

had  been  heard  of  ere  this,  and  the  party  might 

be  caught  in  their  own    trap — a  very  common 

thing  in  those  times. 

"Are  these  Dutchmen  as  good  at  handling 
arms  as  the  Yankees?"  whispered  Clarence  to  a 
private  at  his  side,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  native 
of  the  country,  and  who  at  the  present  time 
acted  as  one  of  the  guides.  "  Do  you  suppose 
Aey  will  fight?  or  do  they  know  sufficient  of 
t^  quarrel  to  risk  their  lives  against  the  king's 
troops?" 

"Fight!"  said  the  other,  "yes,  and  on  prin- 
ciple, too,  as  I  am  a  living  man.  There  is  not 
floe  of  them  btit  knows  their  rights,  and  their 
viDogs  too,  for  that  matter.  Their  Dominie 
■structs  them  in  all  these  affairs,  and  drills  them 
into  line.  Sunday  and  week-day." 

"And  docs  something  of  the  fighting  too,  you 
tbiok,  if  I  may  guess  from  your  speech  !"  Tliis 
^as  said  with  a  sly  sneer,  which  the  young  officer 
ooald  not  hide. 

**  The  use  of  the  sword  is  not  despised  by  these 
Dominies;  and  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  insist 
Aat  the  minister  should  carry  the  ark  before  the 
anny,  as  the  priests  did  in  the  old  wars;  and  if 
pa,  sir,  had  looked  as  often  as  I  have  into  the 
buge,  black  eyes  of  the  man  who  teaches  the  folks 
v|iere  we  are  going,  you  would  believe  as  I  do." 
Hiis  was  said  with  so  much  warmth  of  feeling 
that  Clarence  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  speak- 
i^  to  a  partisan  of  the  country. 

"So  then  you  know  and  rather  respect  this 
Ban  you  call  the  Dominie  up  here?  how  does  it 
kappen  that  we  have  you  here  in  our  ranks?" 
sud  the  officer,  with  some  sharpness,  as  he  looked 


into  the  man's  face  to  ascertain  the  effect  it  might 
have  upon  him. 

"This  cause,  sir,  like  another  we  read  of,  has 
set  father  against  son,  and  son  against  father." 
This  was  said  with  feeling.  "It  is  enough,"  he 
continued,  "  that  I  am  now  under  the  king's  flag, 
and  sworn  to  be  true.  I  can  be  this  without 
losing  my  reverence  for  the  Dominie,  or  my  love 
of  his  flock.  He  will  light  if  he  needs  to  take 
the  field ;  and  ray  advice  to  you  is  to  keep  out  of 
the  range  of  his  gun,  if  you  want  to  leave  the  field 
a  living  man." 

"  Ah,  a  good  shot  is  he?"  said  the  interrogator. 
*^  I  love  the  man  that  can  shoot  straight  and  fair 
on  all  sides,  though  I  should  hate  to  be  taken 
down  by  a  priest.  How  shall  I  know  him  in  the 
field?" 

"My  description,"  said  the  earnest  young  man, 
not  minding  the  jests  of  his  superior,  "will  not 
be  required.  He  lets  his  presence  be  heard  and 
felt.  He  has  little  mercy  upon  a  Tory;  and  if  I 
were  to  fall  into  his  hands,  he  would  do  with  me 
as  he  did  with  a  mean  Cowboy,  tie  me  to  his 
horse's  tail,  and  ride  me  to  death." 

"And  would  you  stand  patiently  to  be  tied?" 
said  Clarence,  laughing  quietly  at  the  guide's 
solemnity.  "  He  must  have  great  power  over 
you,  since  he  could  not  keep  you  near  him." 

"That  is  a  tale  by  itself,  sir,"  said  the  private; 
"but  were  I  to  see  his  three-cornered  hat  there 
before  my  face  at  this  moment,  I  would  stand  still 
and  deliver  arms;  for  then  would  I  be  certain 
that  his  long  Geneva  bands  would  hang  at  his 
breast,  his  white  locks  be  streaming  over  his 
shoulder ;  and  my  heart  would  cease  to  beat  that 
instant." 

"  Certainly  he  tnust  be  a  dangerous  man,  to  be 
so  near  us  at  this  time,  and  we  depending  on 
your  guidance.  I  must  watch  yon,  and  treat  you 
as  they  do  horses  that  are  led  out  of  a  fire,  throw 
a  sack  over  your  eyes,  and  then  you  will  be  but  a 
blind  guide.  But  what  makes  you  look  so  fixedly? 
What  do  you  hear?  You  cannot  see  anything  in 
the  dark?" 

"  The  old  church  drum  is  beating  the  alarm  1 
There  will  be  fun  in  old  Sopus  before  morning." 


*'  Church  drum  t"  said  Clarence,  in  laughing 
surprise.  "Do  they  call  the  people  here  to  church 
by  tu<k  of  drum?  A  well  drilled  flock  they  must 
be.  His  wardens,  then,  must  be  captains  and 
sergeants,  and  his  clerk  a  bugler." 

By  this  time  the  invading  force  had  reached  a 
rising  ground,  from  which  the  village  could  be 
seen  in  daylight,  but  was  now  only  discernible  by 
the  twinkling  tapers  carried  unsteadily  in  all  di- 
rections. Silence  reigned  through  the  company. 
The  ofllcers  consulted  in  whispers;  all  seemed  to 
be  waiting  for  the  word  ;  nor  did  they  wait  long, 
for  two  dark  figures,  that  rose  at  a  signal,  stootJ 
before  the  rest,  and  were  met  by  the  chief  in 
comntand.  who  soon  returned  and  gave  the  word 
"forward!" 

The  orders  were  to  burn  the  stores  and  the 
public  buildings,  to  spare  the  inoffensive  inhabi- 
tants, antl  to  kill  only  tliosc  who  offered  resistance. 
They  rushed  down  in  double  quick  time,  and 
were  soon  on  the  streets  of  the  place,  which  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  activity,  showing  that  some 
notice  had  been  given  of  their  approach,  and  that 
the  i)eo|tlc  were  moving  their  household  stuff  from 
their  d-.vellings  in  all  directions.  On  a  road  over 
which  Bertram  passed  with  his  men,  going  to  the 
north,  were  horses  and  oxen,  drawing  rude  car- 
riages piled  with  household  goods,  and  women 
with  their  children.  With  round  tables,  of  the 
time  of  King  Arthur,  were  seen  glittering  escri- 
toiis  of  m.ihngany,  brought  from  Holland.  Cl.ir- 
ence  stumbled  upon  an  old  vrow,  who  bore  off  a 
set  of  china,  wliilc  following  her  w.ts  a  young 
damsel  carrying  a  huge  antique  looking-glass,  that 
had  reflected  the  face  of  her  grandmother  when  a 
bride  in  the  Nederlands.  A  rude  soldier  tossed 
with  his  musket  a  bundle  out  of  the  hand  of  a 
full  bottomed  matron,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
silver  tca-|>ot.  and  other  plate  of  value  ;  but  his 
officer  coming  up,  prevented  the  spoliation,  so 
that  fchc  carried  off  her  prize,  which  became  from 
thai  moment  the  more  valuable.  Screams  were 
beard  from  the  dwellings,  caused  through  fear 
more  than  hurt,  while  men  were  seen  in  the  yards 
behind  the  houses  running  to  the  rendezvous, 
where  Colonel  llaasbrouk  was  mustering  his  men 
*nd  preparing  for  the  defence.  Among  these 
people  were  found  some  of  the  most  prominent  in 
the  Convention,  and  not  a  few  of  the  reverend 
Dominies  who  hud  figured  that  day  in  the  eccle- 
siastical assembly,  with  their  lay  brethren  by  their 
side. 


Time  pressed  upon  the  invadersj  each  one  beii 
furnished    with   a   torch  dipped  in  tar,    and 
orders  given  to  burn  only   public  stores ;   but  tl 
blood  of  the  tiger  was  up,  and  words  couUi  n< 
restrain    him,    more   especially   when    liquors 
abundance    were   at    hand.     T'he    heads  of 
were  driven   in   at   a  siroke,    which  allowed   ll 
soldier,    always  thirsty,   to  drink   till   he  bccar 
satisfied.     Fire  and  alcohol  gained   the   master 
and  all  the  generals  in  King  George's  army,  wit 
himself  at  their  head,  could   not  hav«  stayed  tl 
havoc   of  a   general   confl.igraiion.     The   officei 
fought  with  their  own  men,  swearing  as  only 
diers  can  swear  at  such  limes;  but   what  does 
drunken  mercenary  care  for  life  or  projjeriy  wt 
led  to  their  destruction. 

In  one  half  hour  after  commencing  their  ravaj 
the  bugle  sounded  a  retreat.     The  deeds  of  fi| 
and  blood  were  done.     It  was  but  the  work 
half  an  hour,  and  though  the  bugle  sounded  lou 
and  shrill,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  gather  up  tl 
stragglers,  who  had  dis[)erscd  for  booty  and  oth( 
objects.     Such  us  were  not  insensible  to  dauj 
flew    to    the   gailiering   spot,    while   the    blarii 
notes  told  the  militia,  who  were  coming  in  larj 
numbers,  that  now  was  their  time.     The  bloxif 
dwellings  showed  to  their  watchful  eyes  many 
their  enemies,  who  were  seen,  some  dancing  lil 
demons    in   drunkenness,    and   others,    skulkii 
behind  in  the  dark,  equally  demoniac,  whdc 
sudden    report  of  a  gun,   and   the   sharp   shril 
which  followed,  declareil  the  death  of  some  oti 
victim  of  this  night's  work.     Tlie  English  cc 
mandcr  saw  the  necessity  of  a  rapiti  movcrn* 
as  the  danger  of  being  surrounded  was  becac 
every  moment  more  imminent,  and  it  was  tl 
fore  with  wise  precaution  that  he  had  left  a 
behind  to  keep  open  his  retreat ;  for  already, 
the  road  to  the  river,  Captain  Henry  SchoonmacI 
had  assembled  a  number  of  the  true-hearted  mtlil 
to  intercept;  and  perhaps  he  might  havesucc* 
had  not  the  Dominic  come  up  at  that  time 
warned  him,  in  true  hunter's  style,  against  putt 
the  catamount  in  a  corner.  ^i 

**  Give  a  bridge  of  gold  to  a  flying  cncmy^ 
said  the  good  man,  "else  he  will  fighi  thi 
and  kill  hip  and  thigh.  Let  us  to  the  fences, 
smite  them  as  the  wise  men  of  the  cast  did 
Lexington — lie  in  ambush,  as  the  children 
Israel  did  l^efore  Ai." 

The   Dominie  was  obeyed   as  if  he  had 
captain.     The  men  all   lay   flat   on   their 
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while  the  reverend  man  himself  and  Schoonmacker 
stood  behind  a  tree,  reconnoitering  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  The  Dominie  saw  them  the  mo-' 
ment  they  rose  on  the  high  ground  east  of  the 
village;  his  fingers 'got  uneasy,  and  his  gun  came 
to  his  eye;  when  crack  went  the  piece,  which 
brought  the  word  "  Halt"  from  the  English  leader 
who  marked  the  point  whence  the  flash  appeared. 
Captain  Schoonmacker,  mad  at  the  Dominie, 
cried  ont,  **  What's  that  for?  You've  fired  afore 
the  time." 

"I  could  riot  help  it,"  said  the  enraged  Dom- 
inie.   "I  heard  that  Skitilink  Yaacob  Tenbroek 
jaaghing  among  them,  and  I  thought  I  might  hit 
him;  but  now  that  they  know  we  are  here,  let  us 
all  give  it  to  them."     And  with  that  the  brave 
good  nun  roared  out  "fire,"  when  a  scattering 
Tolley  made  the  woods  ring.     No  damage   was 
done  to  the  invaders ;  but  as  it  would  be  risking 
too  much  to  pass  by  the  defenders,  a  party  was  de- 
tailed to  disloftge  them,  a  matter  not  perceived 
by  the  eager  watchers,  who  were  prepared  to  take 
the  soldiers  in  flank;  when,  to  their  own  great 
sorprise,  they  were  attacked  with  a  fury  in   the 
rear,  which  made  them  tumble  off  helter-skelter 
in  all  directions  leaving   the  main   road   clear, 
doirn  which  the  king's  party  passed  at  rapid  pace, 
fer  well  they  knew  that  time  was  worth  more  to 
them  than  gold.     The  Whigs,  though  spread  over 
4c  field  for  a  short  space,  soon  came  together, 
nd  pursuing  along  the  skirts  of  the  woods  and 
behind  the  walls  gave  out  fresh  volleys,  which  did 
BO  barm,  as  all  was  yet  quite  dark.     These  were 
returned  at  short  intervals,  more  for  the  purpose 
of  frightening  their  pursuers,  and  keeping  them  at 
bay,  than  in  expectation  of  doing  execution.     It 
was  during  one  of  these  halts  that  Clarence  per- 
ceived that  Gabriel  Smidt,  the  guide  with  whom 
be  had  held  the  private  confabulation  on  the  way 
■p,  gave  a  start,  and  then  fell  flat  to  the  ground, 
which  surprised  his  officer  very  much,  as  he  had 
^wn  more  than  common  bravery  all  the  night 
throughout,  which  made  him  ask  : 

"What  do  you  see  there  that  makes  you  fall 
back  as  if  you  were  shot?" 

••  Do  you  see  that  black  spot  on  the  fence  there, 
no  bigger  thap  a  crow?"  said  Smidt.  "Look 
bow  it  rises  higher  and  higher." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  said  the  other.  .  "What 
if  it  be  a  crow,  a  drop  of  lead  will  bring  it  down 
even  though  it  were  a  witch.     I  could   hardly 


believe  that  a  man  of  your  temper,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  you,  would  be  frightened  by  a  scare- 
crow !" 

"Laugh  as  you  please,  that  cocked  hat,  as  I 
told  you,  has  made  me  more  afraid  than  a  dozen  of 
rebels  at  another  time.  I  feel  at  this  moment 
as  I  used  to  do  when  I  could  not  say  mv  Heidel- 
burg." 

"Pugh!"  said  an  Englishman  at  his  side,  "is 
that  all?  lot  me  put  a  pill  through  it,  and  I  will 
say  my  catechism  all  the  better  after  it  is  over." 

"You  shall  not  do  it,"  said  the  Dutchman, 
"  else  you  and  I  are  enemies  forever.  The  image 
of  my  old  mother  is  now  before  me,  saying  '  Gaby, 
Gaby,  min'  do  Dominie.'" 

But  the  Englishman  had  no  such  scruples,  and 
before  his  comrade  had  time  to  interfere,  the 
firelock  had  spoken,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
all,  and  the  horror  of  Gabriel,  the  hat  stood  up 
as  brave  as  ever." 

"Does  not  that  prove,"  said  Gabriel,  "what 
my  good  old  mother  always  said,  that  these 
ministers  were  black  owls  to  shoot  at?  I  never 
saw  the  man  yet  that  prospered  after  he  lifted  his 
hand  to  smite  one  of  them." 

"Give  me  a  good  fat  steak  and  I  will  venture 
the  shot,"  was  the  unbelieving  cockney's  sneering 
reply. 

"  See,"  said  Clarence,  suddenly  startled  him- 
self, "all  the  fence  is  lined  with  heads,  and  that 
as  far  as  we  can  see.  We  must  dislodge  that 
pertinacious  crew  once  more.  True  enough,  they 
sit  like  so  many  crows — rather  ravens  ready  to 
pick  our  bones.  Not  quite  yet,  boys."  The  men 
were  ordered  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground  till  measures 
could  be  taken  to  dig  the  rebels  out,  or  find  a 
way  to  the  left,  and  give  them  a  wide  berth. 
This  would  have  been  the  plan,  only  there  were 
voices  heard  in  that  very  direction,  so  that  ap- 
pearances indicated  that  they  were  surrounded, 
and  must  fight  their  way  to  the  river,  in  the  face 
of  thousands.  While  waiting  in  council,  Gabriel 
Smidt  crawled  up  to  the  fence,  and  climbing  over 
he  laid  hold  of  that  same  cocked  hat,  which  soon 
lost  its  terrors  when  he  perceived  that  the  whole 
was  but  a  rttse  to  gain  time.  The  hats  were  all 
put  on  poles,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fence, 
so  that  from  their  regularity  and  number,  they 
seemed  a  company  of  men  waiting  with  muskets 
ready  to  discharge  their  fire.  Gabriel  took  the 
old  hat,  putting  it  on  his  own  head  in  real  wag- 


cry,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life;  for  no  sooner 
tlid  tliey  see  it  move,  than  twenty  muskets  were 
fired  at  once,  none  of  ihcm  taking  effect,  for  there 
followed  the  loud  laugh  of  the  discoverer,  and  as 
loud  a  curse  at  the  "  old  deceiver"  for  the  trick 
he  had  put  upon  them,  which  they  regarded  almost 
in  the  light  of  a  defeat. 

Notvvithstanding  all  this  levity,  the  leaders  were 
far  from  being  at  ease  in  their  minds.  It  was 
plain  that  time  was  gained  by  the  country  party 
by  these  tricks,  and  that  was  loss  to  themselves; 
and  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  king's  troops, 
indeed,  had  there  been  pro|>er  discipline  observed 
on  the  other  side.  Instead  of  silence,  they  let 
their  voices  be  heard,  so  that  the  ship's  company 
were  made  aware  of  the  danger,  and  sending  uji  a 
few  rockets,  which  were  understood  as  telegraphic 
signs  of  warning  by  their  friends  ashore,  who 
paused  till  they  heard  the  firing  of  the  ship's  guns, 
that  reached  the  field  where  the  militia  were  in 
nmbusc.ndc,  allowing  a  reinforcement  to  land  and 
follow  up  the  advantage.  Beset  in  front  and  rear, 
the  Dominic's  party  had  to  make  way  and  allow 
the  regular  soldiers  to  pursue  their  course.  The 
reverend  man  was  seen  walking  in  front  of  the 
men,  exhorting  them  to  keep  steady  and  not  to 
fire  too  soon. 

**Yes,"  said  Captain  Schoonmacker ;  "do  as 
the  Dominic  bids,  not  as  he  rl^cs.  But  there  now, 
hear  that ;"  and  there  came  a  round  ball  whizzing 
through  the  air  close  by  the  rank.  Then  a  second 
and  then  a  shower  of  grajM:  that  fell  like  hail 
among  the  trees.  The  men,  une.isy  and  seeing 
o  enemy,  scattered,  as  the  Dominie  said  to  them 
ben  he  got  on  the  other  side  of  a  knoll :  "  Cow- 
ardly crcaturci  that  you  arc  !  fleeing  like  so  many 
sheep." 

"  Yes  I  ye»!"  said  a  staid-looking  farmer,  whom 
they  sometimes  called  Elder.  ••The  shepherd 
flecth  in  the  front  of  the  flock  faster  than  the 
rc%t." 

••  An<l  where  would  you  have  a  shepherd  but  in 
the  fconi  of  his  flock,  as  David  always  wa%?" 

OIAPT^   XX.       MORE   OANCFJtS  THAN    A    BATTt.E. 

CLARrjtcc,  Sir  l-Icnry  Clinton's  son,  being  in 
the  land  service,  and  feeling  greater  responsibility 
than  his  cousin,  was  opprcMed  in  spirit  on  leaving 
bis  command.  He  would  be  reported  among  the 
tinv»ii\g,  but  his  sense  of  honor  was  fine.  The 
feelings  of  his  father  ^)d  the  risk  he  ran  of  being 


dishonored,  were  far  more  to  be  feared  than  the 
being  in  a  hostile  region.  As  he  mused,  be 
recalled  the  promise  hfi  had  made  to  Bertram, 
and  he  became  decided.  When  he  reached  the 
trysting  place,  it  was  surrounded  by  country  people 
who  had  crowded  behind  the  knoll  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  ship's  artillery ;  and  noihmg 
remained,  therefore,  for  tlie  young  soldier  but  to 
take  to  the  fields  and  trust  to  luck.  The  flames 
of  the  burning  village  rose  high,  and  by  tbtt 
inexplicable  influence  by  which  a  fire  at  night 
attracts  all  animals,  man  with  the  rest,  he  turned 
his  face  thither,  hoping  that  chance  would  aid 
him.  Perhaps  he  had  an  undefinable  notion  that 
he  might  fall  in  with  his  father's  cousin  George, 
the  governor,  and  obtain,  through  his  motlTcT's 
name  and  sign,  a  pass  through  the  hostile  ground 
though  his  feelings  and  determination  were  to 
pursue  his  own  v.ay,  so  as  to  get  to  the  mountains 
before  the  morning  fully  dawned.  Th«s  was  all 
he  knew  of  the  distance  between  the  river  and 
the  highlands. 

In  walking  along  by  himself  he  had  lime,  and 
was  in  the  mood  for  reflection.  "  Is  it,"  he 
soliloquized,  "like  Christians  to  become  incen- 
diaries? Can  the  king  give  the  right  to  trample 
upon  life  and  domestic  peace?  Were  not  these 
quiet  people  defending  their  homes  and  their 
altars?  No  wonder  the  Almighty  is  angry  with 
our  family.  Why  should  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
army  not  sufTcr?  I  never  expect  to  see  my  sister 
in  this  world.     .\  curse  on  this  war." 

This  soliloquy,  expressed  audibly,  nearly  cost 
him  his  life;  for  the  sound  of  the  human  votctt 
goes  far  in  the  fields  at  night.  Superstition  h 
quirk-eared.  The  one  who  listened  at  this  witch* 
ing  hour  was  no  coward,  though  equally  as  ■ 
in  mind  as  Clarence.  Gabriel  Smidt,  the 
of  the  attacking  party,  had  also  taken  through  tl 
fields  after  convoying  the  king's  troofis  to  tl 
ship,  for  a  reason  of  his  own.  He  recognized  l1 
voice  and  the  gait  of  the  young  Englishman! 
Without  more  ado,  he  made  himself  known,  am 
while  the  recognition  was  awkwvrd  on  both  side] 
men  like  them,  accustomed  to  sudden  Kur]>ri'i 
antl  in  the  habit  of  watching  against  ihcm,  scH 
get  over  their  feelings.  Their  effort  was  to  hi 
their  real  intentions. 

"  I  have  left  something  behind  me  in  yon  vi! 
that  I  would  not  lose  for  a  thousand  pouot 
said  Clarence. 
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"There  has  been  many  a  fine  thing  lost  there 
this  night/'  said  the  private,  "  and  among  others, 
sraie  things  lie  there  which  will  never  be  gathered 
np."  Od  saying  this,  he  cast  his  eye  sidewise, 
as  if  trying  to  scan  the  face  of  his  companion, 
who,  though  he  did  not  relish  the  jest,  was  in  no 
place  to  resent  it ;  so  turning  the  conversation  on 
other  natters  of  a  more  general  kind,  he  said  : 

"From  appearances,  we  must  be  a  long  mile 
yet  from  the  village." 

"That  depends,"  said  the  imperturbable  Ga- 
bn'el,  "upon  a  man's  feelings.  It  is  a  longer  way 
for  me  now,  when  my  heart  is  heavy,  than  it  was 
when  I  worked  on  these  fields,  and  went  home 
with  heavy  heels  and  a  hungry  belly ;  but  to  you 
who  have  just  gained  a  victory,  it  ought  to  be  a 
short  mile." 

"If  I  remember,"  retorted  the  young  officer, 
with  some  surprise  at  the  turn  the  conversation 
was  taking,  and  with  a  degree  of  alarm  which 
made  him  finger  his  belt,  "  you  had  some  share 
in  that  victory;  I  saw  you  fighting  and  firing  with 
the  best  of  us.  And  now  let  me  ask  you,  in  the 
king's  name,  why  you  are  here?" 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  Gabriel,  "we  are  both  equal 
here,  where  the  king's  word  is  no  longer  law ;  but 
kit  you  should  be  tempted  to  do  as  my  superior 
might  do,  and  which  I  might  retaliate  on  you, 
though  your  inferior,  I  will  open  my  mind  to  you 
at  once,  and  say  what  I  know  of  your  affairs,  and 
that  I  am  under  promise  to  help  you  in  this  enter- 
pnse. 

"Who  could  have  told  you  of  our  intentions? 
Taere  is  but  one  person  besides  in  the  world  who 
knows  about  me  here.  No  matter,  then,  give  nie 
the  countersign  and  we  will  trust  each  other  as  far 
s  we  know  what  is  in  ourselves  now,  till  we  be- 
come better  acquainted." 

••Agreed,"  said  Gabriel;  "and  now  let  me 
take  you  around,  so  that  we  may  avoid  all  scouts 
outside ;  for  you  must  know  that  I  could  go  through 
these  lanes  blindfolded.  But  I  have  a  message 
for  you  from  the  lieutenant:  he  expects  to  meet 
OS  near  this  stone  barn."  The  young  sailor,  in 
the  ardor  of  his  feelings,  had  pushed  forward  to 
the  rendezvous  before  Clarence  and  his  companion 
had  reached  it,  so  that  he  had  time  to  sit  down 
and  reflect  on  the  prospect  before  them.  His 
friends  soon  came  up  to  him,  and  they  imme- 
diately entered  upon  a  council  of  war.  The  two 
EnglisbmeD  gave  themselves  up  into  the  hands  of 


Gabriel,  as  their  only  course  for  the  present; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  confidence 
in  him  was  not  unmingled  with  doubts. 

"My  advice,"  said  the  prudent  guide,  who 
soon  discovered  their  fears,  "is  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  some  one  of  the  secret  service  men, 
of  whom  there  are  many  in  these  parts  who  know 
that  snake  of  the  mountains,  Kiskataam,  and  who 
for  a  trifie  will  scotch  him  with  great  pleasure. 
His  haunts  are  M'ell  known  to  these  Tory  blades, 
who  keep  their  tongues  well  in,  and  their  knife  in 
a  sheath  of  hypocrisy  till  they  get  the  chance  of 
smiting." 

"  Well,  can  you  undertake  to  find  the  man  you 
describe,  and  make  a  bargain  that  will  keep  him 
honest?" 

"Bless  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  guide,  "my 
life  is  not  worth  a  cabbage-head  were  it  known 
that  I  am  now  within  a  hundred  paces  of  my 
mother's  door-yard.  Do  you  see  that  light  twink- 
ling there  between  those  two  trees?  Buf  you 
cannot  see  the  trees — trees  of  a  patriarchal  size 
are  before  the  door ;  and  my  good  old  mother, 
kind  soul,  is  in  the  old  house  behind  them ; 
and" 

Here  his  voice  grew  thick.  Tears  came  to  the 
eyes  of  all  the  three  in  sympathy,  and  yet  an  hour 
ago,  they  saw  houses  of  the  same  kind  in  flames, 
and  the  inmates  shrieking  and  fleeing  from  them 
in  terror  of  their  life. 

"How  comes  it,"  said  Clarence,  "that  you  are 
here  with  your  head  in  the  lion's  mouth  ?  Some 
love  affair,  no  doubt,  like  other  men  of  like 
passions." 

"Affection,  gentlemen,  is  much  the  same  in 
rich  and  poor ;  and  when  it  is  pure  and  powerful, 
it  wilj  carry  a  man  through  deeper  floods  than 
you  have  ever  seen  on  sea,  and  hotter  flames  than 
we  have  ever  seen  on  land.  I  must  leave  you 
now,  so  that  I  may  meet  the  old  woman  in  that 
house;  and  then  I  shall  die  in  peace,  if  she  lay 
her  hand  once  more  on  my  head,  and  ask  over 
me  a  Dutch  blessing  'vaart  wel;'  I  will  send  you 
a  guide  who  is  a  Tory  in  his  heart  and  a  Whig  in 
his  speech,  follow  his  directions  strictly.  I  will 
keep  a  secret  watch  over  you  till  you  get  into  the 
Indian  country :  beware  that  you  do  not  trust  the 
rascal  with  more  of  your  secret  than  you  can 
help."     With  that  the  unhappy  man  disappeared. 

The  two  adventurers  stood  waiting  and  listening 
to  the  sounds  which  came  up  from  the  burning 
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buildings,  that  cracked  and  fell,  blading  up  as  iT 
stirred  by  demons,  who  shouted  and  screamed 
with  devilish  glee.  All  the  evil  spirits  had  not  left 
with  the  invaders,  for  the  wicked  grew  wickeder  so 
fast  that  they  scarcely  knew  themselves,  so  sudden 
was  the  transformation  wrought  upon  them.  Dogs 
howled  for  their  masters,  an«l  for  the  hearth  where 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  lie;  women  were 
sobbing  or  shrieking,  while  huddled  in  corners 
were  groups  of  old  men  and  boys,  prophesying 
and  listening  to  one  another  concerning  the  evils 
that  would  yet  follow  this  night's  work.  Ven- 
geance was  deep  and  dark  upon  the  faces  of  the 
old,  and  scudded  swiftly  over  those  of  the  young, 
as  a  cloud  sweeps  over  a  sunny  field. 

Clarence,  who  grew  impati«:nt,  crept  forward 
alone  to  the  window  of  a  low,  dark  stone  house, 
that  stood  close  by  the  road,  where  he  saw  what 
made  him  shrink  back  as  if  some  one  had  struck 
him.  It  was  in  use  for  the  time  as  the  hospital 
of  the  place,  where  lay  the  wounded  and  the 
dying,  in  their  blooii  and  groaning  with  ^ain. 
The  Dominie  hnd  returned  from  the  chase  himself, 
leaving  the  men  to  watrh  the  nmvements  of  the 
ship,  which  left  the  village  almost  without  inhabi- 
tants, except  the  aged  and  the  decrepit.  This 
was  so  far  favorable  to  our  adventurers,  keeping 
them  from  being  discovered.  The  good  man  was 
now  about  his  own  peculiar  calling,  ministering 
consolation  to  the  dying  and  bereaveil.  His  ex- 
hortations were  made  up  chiefly  of  Scripture  from 
the  low  Dutch,  mixed  with  the  vernacular  of  the 
region  which  wottid  have  defied  the  most  learned 
body  in  all  Germany  to  have  translated  literally. 

He  oflcred  up  one  of  the  most  fervent  prayers 
that  ever  the  listeners  heard.  Accustomed  as 
they  had  l>een  to  the  calm,  rold  manner  of  the 
English  church,  and  occasionally  hearing  some 
litrolling  Methodist,  they  were  unprepared  for 
fervor  united  with  spirit-stirring  language  which 
bore  meaning  to  the  understan<ling  as  fully  as  it 
gave  solemnity  to  the  manner.  "  He  is  a  man 
of  jiower,"  Gabriel  would  have  said,  "whether 
he  be  in  the  sickroom  or  on  the  battle  field," 
He  could  face  Satan's  htwts  with  as  hearty  good- 
will as  the  redcoats.  He  held  as  part  of  his 
creed,  that  Iwth  belonge<l  to  the  same  army ;  and 
if  any  one  had  a^ikcd  him  that  night,  what  was  the 
color  of  Apollyon's  coat,  he  would  have  said 
promptly,  "scarleu" 

As    he  proceeded    in   his  devotions  he  grew 


calmer,  speaking  more  softly;  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  words  had  a  soothing  influence  upon  th« 
listeners.  His  language  was  now  altogether  iQ 
the  Dutch  tongue,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  all  bal 
that,  which  he  knew  was  the  early  speech  of  th< 
man  who  was  dying,  and  who  would  recur  to  thai 
in  his  last  nnoments,  "  Hoe  dierbacr  is  uw^ 
goeder  lierenheit  O  Godt,  dies  de  menschen  kin/ 
deren  ondcr  de  schaduwe  uwer  vieugelen  toevta^ 
nemen." 

"That  is  true,"  said  someone  who  came  im 
perceptibly  to  the  side  of  Clarence,  who  seeme< 
touched  w'ith  visible  emotion,  repeating  in  thi 
English  tongue  what  was  pleasant  to  his  heart  i] 
the  Dutch.  "  How  excellent  is  thy  loving  kinc 
ness,  O  Lord  t  therefore  do  the  sons  of  men  pd 
their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings."  Whet 
the  young  officer  turned  around  to.  see  the  nei 
comer,  he  found  Gabriel  again  by  his  side,  sob 
bing  as  a  child  weeps  when  his  heart  is  nig 
broken.  It  was  real  grief,  and  no  one  was  di| 
posed  there  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  There  wafl 
however,  in  this  more  than  the  mere  sight  o 
suffering  humanity,  i 

"  Come  away,"  said  another  person  who  hal 
remained  hidden  till  now.  "If  you  stay  hert 
any  longer,  your  friends  will  fall  into  the  hand 
of  the  Philistines.  Hear  how  they  shout,  as  the 
come  on  to  jom  their  friends." 

"This  is  the  guide  I  spoke  of,"  said  Gabrie) 
"The  sun  will  soon  be  up  and  I  must  hide  m; 
fare  in  some  hole  ;  but  how  gladly  would  I  cltang 
places  with  Hank  Snyder  in  there,  to  deserve  thll 
good  man's  blessing." 

"  Quick  1  out  of  this,"  said  the  rev  coroef 
"  else  you  will  get  his  curse,  and  a  horse-pisto 
shot  to  (asten  it ;  see,  he  is  moving  to  the  door.* 

The  four  had  gathered  under  the  shadow  of  I 
large  maijle-trcc,  and  were  in  close  consuttatioi 
concerning  the  future.  Clarence  and  Hertraa 
were  confounded  at  the  minute  knowledge  whici 
Gabriel  had  of  them,  and  of  their  purpose,  ao^ 
became  quite  passive  in  his  hands.  He  enterM 
at  once  into  their  scheme,  and  gave  directions  il 
such  a  way  as  betokened  authority  over  the  ma| 
addressed. 

"  You  will  take  these  men,"  .laid  he,  "  by  ihl 
quickest  and  the  shortest  road  to  the  roountaioi 
through  Kiskataam's  rouniry.  There  is  an  aitaci 
to  be  made  upon  the  Bocrmen  of  the  Vlatts  aboti 
this  time,  and  Brandt  is  to  lead  it.     'IVy  and 
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to  his  rtndczvx}U5,  and  put  these  gentlemen  under 
hucjrc.  They  will  tell  their  own  story  to  him, 
ted  ol)Uin  his  assistance," 

"Wfial  if  wc  cannot  get  through  in  time  to 
atch  that  red-skin  ?  The  attack  on  the  Whigs 
Iku been  made  already;  Dominie  Schuneman  had 
atiopjtrh  yesterday  s-iying  that  the  great  Moiiawk 
ws  on  the  South  Mountain,  and  we  have  had 
other  word  that  rwe  can  understand."  Here  he 
pre  thn.'e  snifters,  which  was  a  sign  understood 
b/  Gabriel. 

"Pcinjs  Van  Vliet,"  said  Gabriel,  with  some 
butie,  "you  arc    to   do   the   best,  and   no  fun. 
Thrtc  ^ntlemen  are   king's  officer!  !»nd  on  the 
Mness,  and  that,  the  Dominie  says,  re- 
le;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  it  also  re- 
f.^ums  honest   men.     Remember   that   Geordie's 
(helps  have  arms  longer  than  Petrus  Van  VHci's." 
the  speaker  held  up  his  finger  in  a  threaten- 
mner.     The  other  gave  a  grin,  saying  under 
Mth,  and  with  some  emphasis:    "George's 
lyonei  is  wearing  shorter  every  hour,  and  that 
riled  an  inch  of  the  point.     But  it  is 
It  on  these  duds,  so  put  off  your  buttons, 
This  was  something  whicli  neither  of  the 
h*d    thought  of.     To   be  taken    in  disguise 
lid  lead   to  a  spy's  death.     To  be  taken    in 
Oim  clothes  would  only  cause  imprisonment, 
at  the  worst,  their  being  shot  honorably  as 
fien  on  duty.     They  hesitated.     But  the  new 
was  inexorable,  and  Gabriel  was  silent ;  so 
ting  a  virtue  of  necessity,  they  laid  aside  their 
and   blue  for  the  sheep's  gray,  the  livery  of 
country.     In  fact,  though  Petrus  had  kept  the 
lo  himself,  he  had  stripped  two  of  the  men 
lying  dead  on  the  field,  that  he  might 
^  travelling  dresses  ;  and  taking  those 
otf  from  the  two  young  men,  he  hid  tiiem  so 
might  use  them,  as  he  knew  he  could, 
>ly  on    some  other   occasion    in  deceiving 
OfifKKite    party    at    the   game   of   "give   and 
As  short  a  time  as  possible  was  consumed 
ibece  pneparations,  under  the  superintendence 
ici ;   and  Petrus,  being  one  of  those  men 
rk  for  the  highest  pay,  was  assured  of  re- 
ling  as  his  work  w.is  well  done.     His 
'tt  getting  all  that  he  could  appropriate 
'himself  was  the  key  lo  his  character. 

may   know   your   man,"    said    Gabriel, 
If*  to  ibc  other  who  had  stepped  aside  to 
a  bouon  that   shone  among  the  litter  at  his 


feet,  blowing  the  dust  out  of  its  eye  and  putting 
it  in  his  pocket,  all  unconscious  of  doing  any  un- 
common thing.  "You  will  see  that  he  has  his 
price,  so  use  him,  by  the  grace  of  high  promises, 
till  you  see  he  is  becoming  greedy  of  gifts  as  well 
as  of  graces ;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  last  and 
the  worst,  see,  there  is  a  pair  of  'covenant-keep- 
ers,' which  you  will  need  some  time,  perhaps; 
but  always  remember,  as  the  Dutch  wives  say, 
'  Better  fazle  a  fool  as  by  vetch  dem.'  " 

With  this  advice  he  put  a  pair  of  pistols  in  each 
of  their  hands  and  bade  them  adieu.  They  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  slippery  Petrus,  who 
took  them  by  a  foot-path  which  ran  along  a 
stream,  till  he  came  ne.ir  to  what  evidently 
appeared,  even  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  to  be 
a  graveyard.  The  dark  stone  monuments  were 
visible,  while  the  silence  which  prevailed,  in  con- 
trast to  what  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  been 
experienced,  was  heavy  and  oppressive  to  the 
hearts  of  the  young  men,  upon  an  enterprise  far 
more  hazardous  than  a  pitched  battle.  There 
was  not  a  whisper  uttered  by  either,  and  even 
Petrus  was  prudently  silent ;  but  coming  to  the 
corner  of  a  field,  he  abruptly  seized  Clarence  by 
the  arm,  and  standing  between  the  two,  he  whis- 
pered, as  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  an  objfrct 
that  moved  slowly  a  few  paces  from  them,  "  See  ! 
see !"  They  looked,  and  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man.  "See!  seel"  and  the  covetous  hypocrite's 
teeth  chattered  as  he  tried  to  laugh  off  his  fear. 
"  'Tis  only  the  Dominie  talking  to  the  dead.  He 
says  himself  that  he  stands  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  He  does  not  know  that  we  are  here. 
But  we  must  go  faster  than  at  this  pace." 

This  was  said  to  keep  his  own  courage  up,  for 
the  truth  was,  had  his  two  companions  not  been 
firm  and  courageous  men,  they  would  not  have 
kept  company  long  with  him ;  but  they  seized 
him  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  a  mile,  till  he 
got  over  his  fright,  when  his  tongue  began  to 
loosen,  and  to  boast  of  what  they  knew  was  false, 
that  he  was  a  very  bold  and  determined  "  dare 
devil." 

A  later  occurrence  showed  that  all  three  were 
but  flesh  and  blood  in  courage,  and  that  none  of 
them  had  more  than  they  needed.  A  large  black 
dog  came  running  toward  them  with  a  mixture  of 
gladness  and  fierceness  strange  to  the  young  men, 
till  Petrus  at  last  told  the  secret,  and  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  if  he  had  done  a  meritorious  deed. 
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When  the  animal  carac  near  he  began  to  smell  ihe 
clothes  which  the  two  strangers  had  on,  and  then 
to  look  \ip  in  their  faces  with  a  strange  mysterious 
fear  which  made  the  blood  run  chill  in  their 
veins.  After  acting  thus  he  left  them,  barking 
fiercely,  till  he  got  to  a  gate  on  the  road,  which 
he  leaped  over,  when  he  set  up  a  howling  most 
terrific, 

"That  is  Tobias  Snyder's  dog,  Pompey,"  said 
Petrus ;  "he  knows  his  master's  clothes.  What 
wise  creciurs  these  dogs  are,  to  know  about  dead 
men. 

The  wearers  of  the  dead  men's  garments  began 
to  realize  for  the  first  time  the  predicament  they 
were  in.  All  that  ihey  had  heard  in  their  lifetime 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  dog  came  to  their  minds, 
together  with  the  likelihood  of  being  fo'ind  out 
and  susjKcted  of  being  the  murderers  of  those 
who  had  so  recently  worn  them.  "  Munler  will 
out,"  they  said,  smiling  bitterly  the  one  to  the 
other.  Perha|is,  after  all,  there  was  a  grain  of 
su()er^tition  at  the  core,  pointing  to  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  man  following  the  garb  in  which  he 
was  bst  dressed.  This  incident  impelled  all  the 
three  forward  with  increased  speed,  in  the  hope 
of  making  their  way  a  few  miles  further  before  the 
day  dawned.  The  two  strangers,  in  their  eager- 
nc4s,  outstripped  their  guide,  and  at  one  lime 
they  began  to  sijspect  that  he  had  given  them  the 
slip.  Fear,  however,  was  imiiclling  him  as  rapidly 
as  he  could  move,  for  by  this  time  he  had  learned 
he  had  to  do  with  men  of  determined  purpose ; 
besi<k-s,  he  was  also  aware  of  the  pwwer  which 
Gabriel  wielded  over  him  bciiind  the  scenes.  Tired 
all  were,  though  not  caring  for  sleep;  yet  it  was 
necessary  for  safety  that  they  should  lie  still  for 
some  time.  Arriving  at  a  low  stone  house,  built 
as  if  intended  to  last  till  the  mountain  near  it 
should  waste  away,  he  gave  three  knocks,  and  a 
fourth  small  touch  with  his  knuckle,  when  a  large 
fat  wench  of  the  genuine  Guinea  breed  admitted 
them,  without  questioning  the  new  comers.  Not 
so  an  old  woman  who  put  her  head  out  of  a  recess 
inclosed  by  dotjrs,  where  she  lay  on  her  bed,  and 
cried  out,  with  a  sharpness  that  rose  from  im- 
patience and  fear,  joinei  with  old  .igc: 

••  Vjt's  dc  matter  noo,  dats  ton  here  at  dis  time 
cio  de  morning,  vcn  oos  vanted  at  Sopus?  Te 
dog  has  been  here  howling  like  te  wolf,  and  te 
old  mat)  down  wid  his  gun  vatching  to  Tories 
once,     fiudien  vay  liis  here?"  and  with  that  the 


old    woman    looked    at  the   strangers  with  shaf 
scrutiny. 

*'  Never  mind,  Dame  Wynkoop,"  said  the  iril 
Petrus ;  "  twae  Weegies  on  a  message  to  th 
general  at  Albany  from  the  governor,  keepiq 
out  of  the  way  of  the  konink's  sogers."  This  i 
said  in  the  ear  of  the  good  lady,  who  received 
as  it  was  intended,  lying  down  mumbling  sonii 
thing  to  herself  in  Dutch.  Meanwhile,  the  in 
wieldy  African  wench  was  bustling  about  prcparin 
breakfast  for  the  family,  and  casting  side  glanc 
all  the  while  at  the  coat  Bertram  wore,  till  fair 
overcome  by  her  curiosity,  slic  seized  hold  of  ^X 
la])pel  with  the  evident  intention  of  giving  it 
more  narrow  scrutiny.  Petrus  saw  the  diflicult] 
and  coming  up  slily,  he  slipped  a  bright  silv 
dollar  in  her  hand,  saying  in  her  ear: 

"(jive  us  the  high  outside  chamber,  and  \tt 
the  old  vrow  quiet  when  the  old  man  comes." 

With  a  sly  wink  he  left,  going  up  a  hidd< 
stairway,  signalling  his  companions  to  foUot 
When  he  got  there,  and  had  sat  down  to  bre* 
milk  and  meat,  which  he  found  for  them,  he  said 
"  Now  ycu  must  rest  as  you  ran  till  the  nigl 
comes  on,  or  sooner  if  I  see  my  way  clear. 
the  meantime,  you  are  to  pass  for  what  I  hav 
represented  you  to  be,  good  Whigs  going 
business  to  Albany  as  soon  as  you  are  rested," 

"Surely,"  said  Clarence,  "we  may  goat  ani 
time  of  the  day  through  these  wild  regions  withoi 
meeting  any  crowd  of  people  or  any  very  cunniti 
men." 

"  Wild  regions  !  Do  you  call  these  cultivate 
farms  wild  regions?"  said  the  indignant  Petri 
"The  finest  wheat  in  the  world  grows  here,  an 
the  apples  of  the  garden  of  Eden  are  springitij 
out  of  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  And  if  you  suppoa 
there  are  no  peo|ile  near,  let  me  tell  you  that  th 
road  is  lined  with  houses  like  this  all  the  way  i 
Catsbaan,  and  there,  in  the  grand  stone  church, 
garrison  is  lodged  just  to  nab  the  king's  men  : 
disguise,  and  strangers  would  run  some  rifkk, 
can  assure  you.  They  place  about  the  same  vah 
on  them  that  they  do  on  foxes  and  the  like- 
twenty  shillings  a  head  at  the  clerk's  office." 

"Then  you  would  not  make  much  by  dcliverit^ 
us  up,"  said  Bertram,  looking  slily  into  the  fac 
of  the  half-jocular  Petrus,  who  was  enjoying  h( 
own  joke  till  he  saw  that  both  the  gentlemen 
looking  to  the  state  of  their  pistols. 

"Judging    from   that    barking  thing    in   yoq 
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land,"  Slid  the  guide,  "I  might  fill  one  grave 
more  than  you  have  filled  already,  and  lie  down 
titliout  my  fee.  But  let  us  all  to  bed.  The  old 
ftench  has  engaged  to  walk  sentry,  and  I  always 
ilctp  with  one  eye  shut  and  one  ear  open." 

Sletp  they  did,   as  soldiers  and  sailors   sleep, 
|?ilb  iheif  senses  so  quick  that  the  smallest  noise 
suld  have  awakened  them  and  quite  soon  they 
rrc  awakened. 

Within  doors,  and  just  below  where  they  were 
i^cd,  and  all  around  the  house,  the  greatest 
Dtifusion  prevailed,  arising  from  the  return  of 
>plc  from  Sopus,  bringing  with  them  one  of  the 
Illy  residing  in  the  house  where  they  were 
Igcd,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  melee.  It 
a  fearful  sound  to  any  listener,  but  to  those 
had  so  much  cause  to  dread  the  vengeance 
•ntry  as  tl»e  followers  of  the  king,  it  was 
Curses  both  loud  and  deep  were 
ai»n  the  Tories  and  on  the  soldiers, 
Ijngled  with  the  sobs  of  the  women  weeping  for 
ir  dead.  The  old  man's  grief  was  afiecling  to 
the  young  men,  who  began  to  think  of  the 
which  the  news  of  their  being  "missing" 
iki  have  upon  their  father  and  uncle. 
f^** Where  is  that  rascal  gone?"  said  Bertram, 
iljr  he  has  not  left  us  here  in  the  hands  of 
enemies.  See  the  crowd  aroi'nd  the  house ; 
back  froTij  the  windows.  We  are  surrounded, 
rSc  George  !" 
Hash  I"  said  the  other;  "  hark  to  that  voice, 
luw  it,  or  I  must  have  heard  it  in  my  sleep," 
both  put  down  their  ears  to  the  floor,  listen- 
when  they  discovered  that  of  the  Dominic, 
was  comforting  the  mourners.  ''They  have 
in  a  noble  cause  ;  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
r.     They   were   good    men    that   fell,    and 

coa   was   a   good    lad,    and   you   will   soon 
** 

If* Do  yoo  suppose  his  Majesty  could  ever  con- 
people  of  such  stern    principles  as   these 
i?     For  my  part,  I  have  always  told  my 
that  these  New  Englandcrs  resembled  the 
that  I  lived   among   at    Edinburgh    more 
thef  did   the  English.     And    the   chaplain 
core  to  chime  in  with  his  heretical  Calvinists 
*  No.*   my   father  would  sav,  '  they 
rill  that  conquers  in  spite  of  faith.'  " 
^T  think  i!  wdl  be  the  same  here.     When  the 
nans  up  the  stream  the  king  will  conquer 
natnre  that  has  religion  to  help  it." 

Vol.  VIII  —9 


At  this  part  of  the  play,  Petrus  came  slipping 
in  at  the  door,  when  they  beckoned  liim  near, 
saying:  "You  have  brought  us  into  the  p;inther's 
den  very  soon,  but  here  is  the  cure  for  two  at 
least,"  as  a  pistol's  muzzle  turned  toward  that 
worthy*s  body  in  a  threatening  manner.  But  he, 
without  changing  color,  merely  said  : 

"  Yes,  and  it  will  depend  upon  how  you  behave 
yourselves  if  you  ever  get  out  of  it.  You  are 
suspicious  of  this  place  as  a  trap,  and  so  think  of 
blood-letting,  as  if  I  had  brought  this  on  you. 
But  who  killed  the  old  man's  son?  Did  I  hurt 
any  one  last  night?" 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  that?  was  it  a  part 
of  the  bargain  between  us  that  you  should  deliver 
us  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who  will  take 
vengeance  on  us  as  murderers?  You  must  account 
for  this,  and  that  here  on  the  spot." 

"Hear  me,  and  then  kill  me  if  you  must;  but 
I  would  die  with  a  clear  conscience  toward  you  at 
least,  if  I  can.  There  is  only  one  way  of  escape 
for  you,  and  that  is  by  giving  yourselves  up  into 
the  hands  of  these  men ;  for  they  know  already 
that  two  of  the  king's  troops  are  here." 

••  Give  ourselves  up !"  both  almost  shouted  out. 
•'No,  by  King  George,  we  will  fight  till  we  die 
first.  Here  we  arc,  up  in  this  citadel,  well  armed, 
at  least,  though  badly  provisioned  ;"  for  as  Ber- 
tram said  this,  Petrus  was  swallowing  the  last 
morsel  of  bread  brought  in  the  morning. 

"  .'\ll  very  fine,  gentlemen,"  said  the  cool 
Dutchman,  "all  fine  with  a  hundred  nien  in  the 
house,  and  the  door  all  bored  for  balls ;  and  look 
down  to  your  feet,  the  board  you  stand  upon  is 
the  only  thing  between  you  and  perdition ;  ha ! 
ha!  thinner  than  the  bottom  of  a  ship." 

The  two  men,  confounded,  looked  in  each 
other's  faces,  and  began  seriously  to  think  of 
taking  revenge  on  the  fellow  that  had  so  entrapped 
them,  as  they  thought ;  but  after  a  close  scrutiny 
of  his  conduct,  other  light  came  into  their  minds. 
He  could  not  possibly  have  known  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

"Let  us  sell  our  lives  aS  dearly  as  we  can," 
said  the  one  to  the  other,  "and  send  a  ball 
through  that  fool's  head." 

"Knave's  heart,  you  mean,"  said  Clarence; 
"  for  fool  or  knave,  he  deserves  it  alike," 

Before  he  had  time  to  say  another  word,  Petrus 
was  gliding  through  a  side  door,  behind  where  he 
had  stood  eating  their  last  morsel.     He  left  his 
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two  companions  looking  in  each  other's  faces,  in 
the  utmost  consternation,  and  for  the  first  time 
they  obtained  a  glance  at  themselves  in  daylight. 
They  would  have  laughed  outright  had  they  not 
remembered  that  one,  if  not  each,  of  them  had 
on  the  clothes  of  a  dead  man.  With  feelings  too 
bitter  for  mirth,  and  in  a  condition  too  critical 
for  hasty  action,  they  sat  down  to  deliberate, 
first  barricading  their  temporary  fortress.  There 
being  but  one  board  between  them  and  the  room 
below,  they  readily  heard  what  was  said  ;  and,  as 
their  own  fate  was  on  the  tapis,  it  was  proper  and 
honorable  enough  in  them  to  listen. 

"  Petrus  Smith,  stand  up  and  tell  whae  the  men 
be  up  in  de  geliedden.  Put  a  guard  on  the 
window." 

This  was  said  at  the  very  moment  the  thought 
had  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  prisoners — for 
they  were  now  prisoners — of  escape  to  the  hills, 
when,  to  their  exceeding  vexation,  the  order  was 
given  to  watch  them ;  and  six  men  marched  out 
in  front  of  the  window  where  they  stood.  It 
would  have  been  folly  to  attempt  a  sortie  in  the 
fare  of  such  a  force. 

"Petrus,"  continued  the  same  voice  that  hnd 
given  the  command  to  watch,  and  the  prisoners 
above  recognized  it  as  that  of  the  Dominie,  "give 
an  account  of  thyself  and  of  the  company  thee 
keci)s.  Who  are  these  men  thou  hast  brought 
with  thee  into  this  house,  and  where  are  they 
going?" 

The  sly  hypocrite  saw  that  he  was  in  a  tight 
place  himself,  and  that  his  character  was  suspected  ; 
j«)  he  con(  lu<U'd  that  the  best  plan  for  him 
was  to  go  back  and  take  uj)  what  he  could  sub- 
stantiate. So  going  through  a  long  story,  he  came 
at  last  to  say,  that  being  like  others  at  Sopus, 
through  the  j»ast  dismal  night,  he  was  returning 
home  just  at  cock-crowing,  when  slan«ling  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  graveyard,  he  found  these 
two  men  inquiring  the  way  to  Albany,  as  they 
1,  id  bu.^iness  witli  General  Schuyler;  and  as  they 
<itl'.Ted  him  a  pri<e  to  show  them  the  way,  "was 
I  t'l  rcl'u-e  the  men  who  were  going  to  see  such  a 
[.'■lod  man,  and  a  friend  to  his  country?"  He 
<  .line  with  them  so  f.ir,  but  Iwginning  to  suspect 
ti  ;t  all  wa<  not  ri^ht,  he  had  brought  then)  in 
lure,  and  now  he  left  them  to  tliC  care  of  the 
Dominie  ami  of  the  CV)n^istory. 

This  story  wa^  f.ir  from  making  an  impression 
on  the  assembly,  esi>ecially  when  one  of  Pelrus's 


neighbors  stated  that  he  h^  called  at  his  door  at 
the  time  of  the  alarm,  and  the  answer  was  that  he 
could  not  leave,  and  he  doubted  whether  he  was 
out  of  his  bed  at  cock-crowing. 

At  this  point,  the  Dominie  said  that  "a  brothei 
cannot  be  condemned  but  by  the  mouth  of  twc 
or  three  witnesses:  Petrus,  thee  was,  though  sayest, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  graveyard,  at  cock< 
crowing.  What  cock  nearest?  What  didst  thou 
see  at  the  time  the  cock  crew,  in  heaven  and  oi 
earth?     Answer  all  three  questions  at  once." 

"  It  was  the  Dominie's  red  cock  that  crew  j  th< 
red  morn  rose  just  over  the  top  of  the  red  flame, 
and  the  Dominie  himself  was  standing  beside  th< 
tombstone  of  old  Yaakob  Elmendorf." 

"Enough,  enough!"  said  the  honest  Dominie 
"  I  saw  the  three  men  turn  around  the  corner,  and 
go  north,  but  did  not  know  that  Petrus  was  there] 
I  thought  it  must  be  some  vagabond,  some  ofTscour 
ing,  but  did  not  think  that  Petrus  was  amonj 
them." 

"  Dominie,  I  am  not  vagabond  nor  ofTscouring, 
but  an  honest  man,  and  a  peacemaker  in  these 
wicked  times." 

"Well,  we  can  but  suspect  you,  not  prove  yoi 
guilty ,  and  as  to  your  being  a  peacemaker,  lei 
me  tell  you  they  are  the  best  peacemakers  that  aw 
pure  in  heart ;  for  you  must  rememebr,  my  chil 
<lren  all,  that  the  wisdom  from  above  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable.  I  thought,  when  I  saw  the  lhre< 
men,  that  they  were  souie  lewd  fellows  of  th< 
baser  sort." 

"  Who  calls  me  a  lewd  fellow  or  one  of  th< 
baser  sort?"  said  Petrus,  with  mock  passion. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  another  voice  here,  "but  tell 
us  once,  Petrus,  why  thou  gavest  Dym  this  silvei 
milledoler  ?" 

This  was  a  poser  ;  but  the  ready  sinner  aske<j 
immediately  if  he  had  not  told  Dym  to  waket 
him  whenever  Tobias  came  home. 

"  Sartain  sure,"  s.:id  the  honest  creature  ;  "  anc 
not  to  tell  de  ole  man  that  Petrus  was  up  stair.* 
Here  she  sniggered  out  a  true  African  giggle  o 
triumph  as  she  drew  the  bright  j)ie<  e  out  of  h© 
capacious  bosom,  and  threw  it  down  on  the  tabk 
before  the  Dominie,  with  a  char  jingle  that  htr 
monized  with  her  words.  "  Dere,  Domilie,  tal 
it,  my  fingers  burn,"  and  she  spit  upon  then 
before  slie  wiped  them  on  her  greasy  side. 

The  careful  pastor  saw  that  trouble  was  brewinj 
and   that  at  a  time  when  other  thoughts   thai 
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revenge  should  rise  in  their  hearts;  so  taking 
down  the  large  Bible,  he  opened  it  at  the  fifteenth 
fsiim,  and  commanding  silence,  he  read  and 
commented.  The  breathless  young  Englishman 
heard  every  word ;  the  Dominie  read  from  a 
German  Bible,  though  his  comments  contained 
enough  English  to  afford  them  a  clue  to  what  he 
aid. 

"The  parson  suspects  the  villain,"  said  Bertram. 
"There  is  hope  yet.  Don't  you  remember  what 
the  fellow  Gabriel  said,  '  Trust  the  Dominie  before 
any  one  else  with  your  secret.'  Light  breaks 
npon  us." 

By  this  time  the  good  man  was  in  earnest 
prayer;  though  he  prayed  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
neighborhood,  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  went 
upward  as  they  listened  to  the  tones  of  his  voice 
amidst  the  deep  silence  below,  except  as  it  was 
tm)ken  by  a  sigh  or  a  sob  from  the  afflicted  father's 
and  mother's  heart.  By  the  time  the  prayer  was 
OTer,  all  were  melted  into  another  spirit. 

"Whoever  dreams  in  London,"  said  Clarence, 
"of  such  scenes  being  enacted  among  these  Dutch 
boors,  in  this  wild  country  ?  There  is  more  re- 
fioeinent  and  real  power  in  that  service  than  in 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter's.  It  is  like  a  chant  on  an 
old  organ." 
"And  in   an  older  cathedral  too,  one   might 


say,  looking  out  on  these  fine  old  trees;  on  that 
noble  mountain,  where,  to  tell  the  truth,  my 
mind  was  running  in  search  of  liberty  all  the  time 
the  prayer  went  forward,  which,  for  aught  I  know, 
might  be  for  vengeance  on  our  heads.  I  had 
always  heard  that  the  Yankees  were  a  canting  set, 
and  put  the  curses  of  the  Psalmist  on  their  tongues 
when  they  spoke  of  the  king  and  of  his  navy  and 
army." 

The  door  opened  soon  afterwards  at  the  call  of 
Petrus,  who  came  to  it,  telling  them  that  he  was 
alone,  and  had  brought  a  message  to  them  from 
the  Consistory. 

"Consistory  !"  exclaimed  the  two  prisoners,  in 
a  breath ;  "we  have  heard  of  the  consistory  of 
the  Romish  Church,  but  we  took  this  to  be  a 
Protestant  country ;  and  what  right  have  they 
to  demand  our  presence?  Is  it  a  civil  or  a  spiritual 
court?"  To  all  of  this  the  wily  Petrus  was  silent, 
afraid  lest  he  should  be  heard  by  the  people 
below  stairs,  and  not  sure  but  that  he  might  have 
a  ball  sent  through  his  pate  by  the  enraged  men 
he  stood  before.  He  merely  winked  and  whispered 
"patience,"  as  he  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips, 
turning  to  lead  the  way  as  a  cat  turns  and  steps 
when  an  enemy  is  about  to  to  dart  upon  her. 

"No  help  for  it,"  said  Bertram.  "We  will 
know  the  worst  all  the  sooner." 
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CHAPTER   XXIII.      AMONGST   THE   FIR   TREES. 

The  spring  sunshine  was  flooding  the  low 
■eadows  beside  the  Nidd  when  Guy  Chichester 
brraght  his  mother  back  to  Ingleside,  and  Honor 
•rat  home  to  the  Cottage  to  gladden  her  brother's 
kart  for  a  few  days  before  her  bright  smile  and 
kiadlj  presence  vanished  from  his  hearth  for- 
ner. 

Who  can  imagine  the  joy  with  which  honest 
Ramphrey  welcomed  back  his  Duchess?  His 
pleasare  was  outspoken,  very  different  from  the 
S»7  greeting  Dym  bestowed  on  her  friends. 

"I  have  enjoyed  my  visit,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  home  again,"  observed  Mrs.  Chichester,  in 
the  cosy  confidential  half-hour  before  dinner, 
vfaeo  she  and  Dym  were  alone   together.     The 


I  little  dainty  tea  equipage  was  beside  th^m ;  Dym 
I  sat  on  a  low  chair,  leaning  forward  till  her  face 
I  almost  touched  Mrs.  Chichester's  lap ;  she  wore 
her  white  dress,  with  a  little  breast-knot  of  violets 
and  ferns  ;  the  porch  window  stood  open,  and  the 
lowing  of  cattle  came  over  the  dewy  meadows. 
Nature  was  undergoing  its  annual  revival,  trees 
were  bursting  into  new  life,  tender  green  shoots 
were  unfolding,  little  wayside  flowers  struggled 
into  existence;  everywhere  there  were  buds,  bright- 
ness, a  sense  of  growing  vigor  and  strength,  white 
lambs,  uncouth  calves,  yellow  ducklings;  the  earth 
was  full  of  young  things;  every  nest  was  crowded 
with  bright-eyed  clamorous  creatures,  with  open 
beaks  and  downy  breasts,  and  unfledged  fluttering 
wings. 
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With  spring  comes  restlessness  Why  is  it,  I 
wonder?  The  blcKMl  courses  more  quickly  through 
the  veins  as  the  new  sap  stirs  under  the  woody 
heart  of  elms  and  beeches.  Do  we  throw  out 
new  shoots  too?  Do  we  unfold  fresli  leaves,  and 
quiver  into  new  life?  Whence  proceed  those 
strange  stirrings,  tliose  vague  yearnings,  those  odd 
pulsations,  moods  of  feelings? 

This  restlessness  had  come  to  Dym — a  great 
quaver  of  discontent  and  longing.  The  beautiful 
ideal  life,  where  was  it?  Beyond  those  golden- 
edged  clouds  perhaps,  folded  away  somewhere  in 
those  dim  blue  skies.  Siie  listens  with  an  odd 
pathos  of  silence  as  Mrs.  Chichester  weaves  a  gay 
little  web  of  talk.  How  bright,  how  incongruous 
it  sounds  to  Dym !  Picture  galleries,  theatres, 
and  bales  of  velvet  and  silks.  "  It  was  the  prettiest 
shopping  in  the  world  ;  and  then  Guy  used  to 
take  us  to  the  parks — jieople,  tnrned  around  to 
look  at  him  and  Honor  as  ihey  walked;  bit  I 
don't  think  Honor  noticed  it,"  prattled  on  Mrs. 
Chichester,  innocently.  Then  and  afterwards  she 
was  never  weary  of  descanting  on  Honor's  rare 
beauty,  her  merits  and  lovableness,  Did  Dym 
secretly  take  herself  to  ta.sk  for  that  secret  sting 
of  pain  with  which  she  listened  to  these  descrip- 
tions? She  brooded  over  them  sadly,  and  with 
a  little  envy,  afterwards.  How  she  had  hated 
those  green  parks,  when  she  had  walked  in  them 
with  only  Edith  as  her  companion  1  The  glitter- 
ing Serpentine,  the  long  Row,  the  dazzling  line 
of  carriages  and  equestrians.  What  a  shifting 
phantasmagoria  it  had  seemed,  of  faces  and  sun- 
shine, and  horses  anti  dusty  chariots !  How 
difTerent  it  must  have  looked  to  those  two ! 
Honor's  serene  c\cs  would  have  a  pleasant  puzzled 
expression  in  them  ;  now  and  then  she  would  send 
out  curious  flashes  of  inquiry  and  amusement  into 
the  unknown  world  l>cforc  her,  all  the  while  she 
moved  so  stately  and  enct  Ixrside  her  lover.  Dym 
could  fancy  the  sarcasm  with  which  Guy  would 
hail  some  odd  study  of  character,  as  he  lounged 
indolently  under  the  green  trees;  his  quibs  and 
jests,  his  half  serious  raillery  against  Vanity  Fair, 
its  foibles  and  weaknesses  and  his  secret  pride  as 
men  looked  4t  the  beautiful  woman  beside  him. 

With  all  his  sarcastic  speeches.  Honor  wearied 
of  it  sooner  than  he  did.  She  used  to  be  glad 
when,  in  the  rool  of  the  evening,  they  drove  back 
to  the  old  Kensington  house.  The  half  studio, 
half  drawing-room,  would  be  very  restful  after  the 


day's  bustle  and  sunshine.  Dym  could  imagine 
her  coming  down  in  her  white  gown,  with  calm 
satisfied  eyes,  to  talk  and  sing  to  them.  I  supf 
the  lovers  had  most  of  it  to  themselves  after  all 
Mrs.  Chichester  dozed  a  great  deal.  Honor  woulc 
go  out  and  walk  with  Guy  on  the  lawn  under  thi 
tcdartree;  the  bell  from  some  neighboring  rhurcl 
would  ring  out  for  evening  service;  on  the  otheij 
side  of  the  ivied  walls  another  pair  of  lovers  wotll< 
be  whis|)ering;  a  tall  poplar  waved;  now  &n^ 
then  a  few  fleepy  bird  notes  came  from  under  tl 
red  eaves ;  a  ^^"w  stars  |>eepcd  out.  What 
derful  low-toned  talks  they  had  in  that  old  gardcili 
talks  whose  sweetness  healed  the  pain  of 
and  lit  tht-  future  with  radiance. 

Dym's  face  still  wore  its  odd  wistful  expression^ 
when  Guy  came  and  laughingly  scolded  them  forj 
unsociability.     As  he  took  his  mother  down  the* 
low  broad  stairs,  he  gave  his  other  hand  to  Dym. 
Happiness   was   making   him    more   than    usuallj 
l>enefirent ;    the   keen    eyes   looked    at    her  will 
grave  kindness  as   they  took  their  places  at   tl 
table. 

"  When  do  you  mean  to  be  your  old  self  agoing 
Miss  Elliott?"  he  asked  ;  but  there  was  somethinf 
reproachful  in  his  tone. 

Dym  flushed  up  a  little — perhaps  she  wondei 
what  he  meant.  She  was  well  enough  and  strong 
— quite  strong,  she  assured  him.  But  Guy  thoughl 
the  unsmiling  dark  eyes  had  a  strange  hcavint 
in  them. 

"  Illuminations  are  always  prepared   for  illi 
trious  visitors ;  you  have  not  lit  up  yours,  Mis 
Elliott;  you  are  too  much  like  your  name." 
was  the  old  kind  quizzing,  but  Dym  winced  ui»d« 
it.     By-and-by  his  tone  change«l,  as  he  Iwde  hci 
fetch  some  parcel  from  the  library.     "  You  mu$| 
send  her  out  more,  mother;  she  is  getting  t( 
grave  and  quiet.     This  illness  has  quite  altci 
her,"  he  said,  when  Dym  had  disappeared  on  lu 
errand. 

Dym  was  not  a  bit  grave  when  she  came 
she  was  in  a  rosy  flush  to  her  fingers'  ends, 
had  not  forgotten  her,  then,  these  kind  frie^ 
from  their  own  overflowing  feas^  of  happiness 
had  spared  a  few  crumbs   to  the  young  depei 
D)Tn*s  eyes  could  sparkle  now.     Something 
nearly  approaching  to  tears  shone  in  them  aaj 
knots  gave  way  and  revealed  the  soft  folds  of 
with  a  little  satin-lined  morocco  box  re})Osii 
it. 
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Dym  had  hardly  patience  to  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful violet  dress  Mrs.  Chichester  had  so  thought- 
fully provided  for  her,  with  the  fine  embroidered 
handkerchief  and  dainty  lace  ruffles,  so  great  was 
her  eagerness  to  explore  the  contents  of  the  tiny 
box.    She  knew  almost  before  she  opened  it  who 
was  the  unknown  giver.     If  Guy  had  wished  to 
give  pleasure,  he  had  fully  succeeded.     Dym  gave 
a  little  gasp  of  surprise  and  admiration   as  the 
dead-gold  locket,  with  its  delicate  filigree  chain, 
came  to  view.     "From  her  friends.  Honor  Ne- 
thecote  and  Guy  Chichester,"  was  the  pencilled 
inscription.     There  were  Honor's  eyes  smiling  at 
her  inside,  and  a  plait  of  the  ruddy  brown  hair. 

"  Honor  thought  you  would  like  it  best.  Is  it 
your  taste?  is  it  pretty  enough,  eh?"  Dym  gave 
him  her  hand,  almost  too  overwhelmed  to  speak ; 
Iwt  her  eyes  must  have  thanked  him.  "  We  shall 
have  the  illumination  after  all;  you  have  mounted 
two  red  flags  already,"  said  Guy  comically,  as  he 
smiled  at  her. 

What  a  little  it  had  cost  him  !  Honor  and  he 
had  selected  it  from  a  host  of  shining  toys  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  shopping.  "  Better  take  the  one 
with  the  diamond  star,  sir,"  the  civil  shopman 
had  said  to  him  ;  **  it  is  dearer,  but  it  is  more 
worth  the  money,  and  the  lady  will  like  it  better." 
"My  good  fellow,"  responded  Guy  drolly,  "there 
vt  ladies  and  ladies.  Some  have  to  do  without 
diamond  stars,  and  be  content  with  plain  chas- 
■§;  we  will  take  the  larger  one  of  dead  gold, 
please." 

"I  suppose  you  will  want  to  thank  Honor  for 
As.  Get  your  hat  and  something  warm,  and  I 
win  uke  you  over  to  the  Cottage." 

Dym  flew  to  get  ready.  How  long  was  it  since 
Ae  had  walked  with  him  !  She  kissed  the  locket 
sshe  put  it  on.  How  it  glittered  and  shone  in 
.fte  twilight !  She  ran  down  the  terrace,  led  by 
the  tiny  red  glow  of  a  cigar  in  the  distance. 
Kelpie  bounded  towards  her,  barking  with  delight. 
"  How  cool  these  spring  evenings  are  1  Do 
JOB  mind  my  cigar?  How  have  you  and  old 
Homphrey  been  getting  on,  Miss  Elliott?" 

Dym  did  not  want  to  talk  about  Humphrey 
Kethecote ;  she  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  hasty 
»ord.  There  was  the  moonlight  streaming  on  the 
ield  jjath,  and  the  old  trysting-stile.  "  So-ho,  my 
Bttle  lady,  Humphrey  is  not  good  enough  for  you, 
ch?"  thought  Guy;  and  his  keen  eyes  scrutinized 
the  little  figure  at   his  side  in  the  dainty  white 


dress,  with  the  scarlet  hood  drawn  coquettishly 
over  the  bright  hair. 

Dym's  face  grew  wistful  again  as  they  walked 
on  silently.  There  was  the  stone  fence  where  she 
had  met  with  her  accident.  Was  it  years  or 
months  ago  since  she  had  lain  there,  with  Cerberus 
browsing  on  the  scanty  herbage  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall?  Involuntarily  she  shivered,  as  though 
she  felt  the  cold  slush  and  snow  again,  the  sweep- 
ing night  winds,  and  the  sickening  crushing  i>ain 
of  her  poor  foot. 

"Are  you  cold? — ah,  now  I  remember.  Don't 
you  know,  my  child,  we  should  never  recall  sad 
things?  Give  me  your  hand;  here  are  the  steps 
in  the  wall." 

Did  Guy's  kind  heart  detect  the  trembling  and 
coldness,  that  he  kept  it  in  his  own  for  so  long, 
and  then  placed  it  quietly  within  his  arm  as  he 
talked  to  her  cheerfully  about  the  happy  days  he 
trusted  would  be  in  store  for  all  of  them? 

'•  I  shall  leave  my  mother  in  your  care.  It  is  a 
sacred  charge,  Miss  Elliott,  and  I  know  it  will  be 
faithfully  fulfilled.  When  the  autumn  brings  us 
back  again  I  shall  find  you  here?" 

His  tone  was  interrogative. 

"  Yes — that  is  if  you  and  Miss  Nethecote  wish 
it,  Mr.  Chichester." 

**  Honor  would  wish  to  keep  you  altogether, 
but  it  appears  your  brother  has  settled  it  other- 
wise." 

"  Will  thinks  I  ought  to  go." 

"  Will  Clericus  has  a  few  stubborn  notions  of 
his  own,  on  which  I  should  like  to  set  my  heel. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  his  views  are  sound  ;  he  is  too 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  doctrine  of  works. 
When  people  go  in  for  being  saints,  I  always 
mistrust  them." 

"Mr.  Chichester,"  broke  in  the  little  sister 
indignantly. 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself;  he  has  not  taken  to 
shaving  his  head  or  wearing  sandals  yet,  only  the 
air  of  St.  Luke's  is  getting  too  rarefied  for  me.  I 
breathe  better  in  a  more  murky  atmosphere." 

But  Dym  would  not  see  the  joke. 

"  I  wish  there  were  more  like  him,"  she  re- 
turned, rather  soberly. 

"Well,  I  believe  you  are  right,"  was  the  candid 
answer.  "  But  to  return  to  our  vexed  question. 
I  shall  be  heartily  sorry  if  you  have  to  leave  us. 
Miss  Elliott." 

"Thank  you.     You  do  not  know  how  much 
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good  it  does  me  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr.  Chiches- 
ter," faltered  poor  Dym. 

"Why,  you  Icnew  that  before,  didn't  you?"  in 
a  tone  of  surprise.  "  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  only 
in  human  nature  that  I  should  feel  grateful  to 
Honor  for  wishing  to  take  this  work  on  herself. 
She  knows  what  1  think  of  it." 

**  She  has  wished  it  all  along.  I  think  she  is 
right,"  said  Dym,  honestly. 

"It  is  like  her  goodness,"  his  voice  breaking  a 
little  with  earnestness;  "you  and  I  know  what 
that  is.  Miss  Elliott.  I  am  only  afraid  whether 
this  attention  to  my  mother  will  not  tie  her  too 
much;"  and  under  his  breath,  "I  shall  want  my 
wife  to  myself." 

"I  do  not  think  she  will  feel  it  so,"  replied 
Dym,  eagerly.  As  usual,  she  had  thrown  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  her  friends'  interests.  "  We 
have  talked  it  over.  Honor  is  so  fond  of  reading ; 
she  says  it  will  be  quite  a  delight  for  her  to  go 
through  her  favorite  authors  again." 

"  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  wit.  I  fancy  Honor  is  a 
little  bitten  with  him  too."  Then  with  a  touch 
of  his  old  drollery,  "It  is  a  bore  when  one's 
future  wife  has  High-Church  proclivities.  Well, 
the  Thousand  and  One  tales  are  right  enough ; 
but  how  about  the  thousand  and  one  letters?" 

"  We  thought,"  returned  Dym,  modestly — 
"  that  is,  I  thought,  and  Honor  approved — that 
Phillis  writes  so  well,  has  so  pretty  a  handwriting, 
tliat  I  am  sure  she  would  satisfy  Mrs.  Chichester, 
Phillis  is  so  neat-handed,  and  has  such  pleasant 
ways  with  her,"  finished  Dym,  in  the  quiet,  old- 
fashioned  manner  that  had  grown  on  her  lately; 
but  there  was  a  possible  hint  of  heartbreak  in  her 
voice  all  the  same.  It  is  hard  for  all  of  us  to 
delegate  a  dearly-loved  duty  to  another. 

"  Somebody  else  has  pleasant  ways  with  her," 
thought  Guy.  Did  he  understand  the  girl's  grief 
and  despair  at  the  thought  of  leaving  them  ?  The 
little  hand  that  lay  like  a  feather's  weight  on  his 
arm  trembled  still.  IVrhajis  he  longed  to  quiet 
it ;  perhaps,  in  the  heaven  of  his  own  content,  he 
desired  to  droj)  another  crumb  of  comfort  into  the 
lap  of  the  little  creature  whom  Fate  had  brought 
into  the  storehouse  of  his  bounty.  .Anyhow,  as 
he  lookecl  at  her,  there  came  into  Guy  Chichester's 
eyes — generally  so  keen  and  qui/./ical — a  certain 
warm  luminotis  light,  a  look  that  none  but  thoje 
whom  he  loved  and  trusted  ever  won  from  liim. 
"  I  must  have  a  talk  with  Phillis ;  she  is  a  faith- 


ful satellite  of  your  own.  Miss  Elliott.  Well,  it 
is  a  kind  thought,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  One  of 
these  days  I  hope  you  will  ask  me  to  do  something 
for  you  in  return." 

"I  am  loo  deeply  grateful  already.  I  would 
not  make  the  burden  heavier,"  stammered  Dyn». 

"Pooh  ! — nonsense,"  he  returned  hastily;  and 
then  relapsing  again  into  his  kind  tone,  "  remem- 
ber, if  you  are  in  any  trouble  or  any  perplexity 
you  have  given  me  the  right  to  help  you." 

"I — how  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Chichester?" 

"Are  you  not  my  good  little  friend?  shall  I 
not  always  hold  you  as  such?  and  do  not  friends 
help  each  other?  It  is  not  my  nature  to  be  fickle. 
Miss  Elliott ;  and  I  know  wherever  you  are  you 
will  always  be  faithful  to  me  and  mine." 

"Faithful  to  him  and  his;"  in  the  years  to 
come  Dymphna  Elliott  nobly  fulfilled  those  words; 
when  Guy  Chichester  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  the 
few  kindly  words  and  deeds  that  the  man  in  bis 
generosity  had  scattered  broadcast  into  the  fur- 
rows of  a  simple  girl's  heart. 

Guy  dropped  Dym's  hand  hastily  from  his  ann 
as  they  came  to  the  patch  of  moonlight  road 
before  the  cottage.  There  was  Honor  waiting  for 
him,  with  her  lace  shawl  drawn  over  her  head, 
and  Humphrey  in  his  straw  hat  beside  her. 

There  was  a  warm  embrace  between  her  and 
Dym,  and  a  few  whispered  words  of  thanks  and 
greetings,  and  then  Guy  eagerly  claimed  her. 

How  tranquil  and  still  the  little  garden  looked 
this  evening ! — a  shimmer  of  pink  and  white 
apple-blossoms,  of  moonlight  and  white  paths 
together ;  the  orchard  was  a  glittering  bridal  bou- 
quet of  blossom  ;  the  trickling  of  the  little  beck 
in  the  dell  was  plainly  audible ;  there  was  a  sweet 
scent  of  hawthorn  and  lilac  in  the  air;  now  and 
then  came  a  distant  bleat  from  a  stray  sheep  OD 
the  common. 

"  How  i>eaceful  it  all  is!  there  is  quite  a  story- 
book feeling  about  it,  isn't  there?"  says  Humph- 
rey with  a  grotesque  glimmering  after  something 
undefinable  and  poetical;  if  he  could  have  ex- 
pressed it,  there  would  have  been  a  whole  idyl  of 
tender  sentiment  in  his  heart  to-night — to  see 
Dym  in  her  white  dress  walking  down  those 
shining  paths  beside  him,  to  ])ut  back  the  low 
branches  and  overhanging  hedgerows  that  not  A 
fold  of  her  dainty  raiment  might  be  disturbed,  to 
blunder  out  his  honest  confidence  about  the  loneli* 
ness  of  his  home  when  his  Duchess  left  it,  and  his 
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oDsel&h  delight  in  her  happiness; — all  this  was 

bliss  to  Humphrey. 
I  wonder  whether  Dym  heard  it  all,  and  with 

what  sort  of  feverish  impatience  she  listened  now 

aodthen.     She  returned  half-comprehending  an- 

sveis;  she  was  a  little  distraite  and  absent.    Before 

her  there  were  two  figures  ;  their  heads  seemed 
touched  with  glory.  Presently  they  crossed  into 
1  belt  of  shadow ;  Guy's  face  was  in  shade,  but 
Honor's  was  still  touched  with  light.  By  and  by 
there  was  a  sudden  turn  in  the  path,  and  they 
passed  out  of  her  sight. 

The  afternoon  after  her  return  to  Nidderdale 
Cottage  Honor  went  over  to  VVoodside.  Tiiere 
only  wanted  three  days  to  the  wedding,  and 
vomanly  hands  and  brains  were  full  of  a  hundred 
arrangements.  Dym  was  installed  at  the  cottage 
with  orders  to  make  herself  useful  in  every  jjossi- 
We  way,  so  there  she  and  Honor  had  been  all  the 
morning,  sorting  and  labelling  gifts  for  the  school- 
children. Honor  was  going  down  in  state  to  the 
school  the  next  day  to  deliver  them  in  person  and 
take  leave  of  her  scholars;  and  afterwards  there 
were  her  poor  people  to  visit,  and  humble  friends 
dwelling  in  outlying  cottages  on  the  edges  of  the 
moor;  and  this  with  Guy  claiming  every  minute 
of  her  time,  and  proposing  impossible  rides  and 
dri%'es  to  all  kinds  of  improbable  places. 

Dym  could  not  help  admiring  the  gentle  tact 
with  which  she  managed  to  evade  his  demands. 
"Give  me  these  three  days,  dear  Guy,  I  owe  them 
to  my  friends;  afterwards  my  time  will  belong  to 
yoo,"  she  said,  with  so  charming  a  smile  that  Mr. 
Chichester  forgot  to  grumble  for  full  five  minutes 
aherwards. 

So  Honor  went  down  to  VVoodside,  leaving 
DjiD  hard  at  work  in  the  little  room  looking  over 
toe  orchard  and  trout  stream;  and  there  Mr.  Chi- 
diestcr  spent  a  long  afternoon,  walking  up  and 
down  under  the  sunny  walls,  chewing  the  cud  of 
discontent  and  anticipation  together,  and  occa- 
sionally stopping  to  address  some  railing  observa- 
ticHJ  on  the  contrary  ways  of  women  through  the 
open  window,  for  Dym's  benefit. 

At  the  garden-gate  Honor  came  upon  Dr.  Grey 
Umself.     • 

"The  very  person  I  was  wanting  to  see,"  he 
CKlaimed  as  they  shook  hands.  Dr.  Grey  was 
looking  thin  and  careworn  ;  there  were  fresh  lines 
on  the  forehead  that  Dym  had  once  pronounced 
ooMe-looking ;  the  hair  had  worn  off  it  still  more ; 
ke  was  an  anxious  middle-aged  man  now. 


Rui>ert  came  down  the  garden-path,  shouting  at 
the  sight  of  his  friend  ;  his  father  however  quietly 
told  him  to  go  back,  and  the  little  fellow  slunk 
sorrowfully  away ;  but  Honor  noticed  the  sad 
gentleness  with  which  he  spoke  to  his  boy,  so 
different  from  his  old  irritable  manner. 

'*  I  sent  Rupert  in  because  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you,  Miss  ^ethecote;  Esther  is  asleep.  Shall 
we  take  a  turn  in  the  fir-wood?"  and  as  Honor 
signified  her  assent,  they  climbed  up  the  steep 
little  lawn  and  went  through  the  gate  into  the 
scented  dusk  that  lay  behind  it. 

How  fragrant  those  pines  Were  that  afternoon! 
how  crisply  the  dead  bracken  of  last  year,  with  its 
fresh  young  spikes  shooting  through,  yielded  to  their 
footsteps  !  what  a  delicious  green  gloom  pervaded 
the  little  wooded  hill !  Dr.  Grey  walked  up  the 
ascent  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  his  eyes 
fi.xed  thoughtfully  on  the  ground.  He  aroused 
himself  by  and  by  to  make  a  few  professional  in- 
quiries after  Honor's  health,  and  when  these  were 
satisfied,  and  a  congratulatory  word  or  two  had 
been  spoken,  he  came  to  the  subject  he  had  on  his 
mind. 

"  Do  you  remember  a  few  words  you  spoke  to 
me  last  summer,  Miss  Nethecote,  when  you  told 
me  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  Esther?" 

"I  am  afraid  I  took  a  great  liberty  with  you, 
Dr.  Grey,"  she  rejoined,  with  her  frank  blush. 
"  I  am  very  outspoken  with  my  friends." 

"  I  am  glad  you  count  us  among  them.  My 
poor  wife,  as  you  know,  is  devoted  to  you.  You 
have  cured  me  of  my  skepticism  on  the  subject  of 
women's  friendship,"  he  went  on,  with  a  faint 
smile.  "Do  you  remember  our  long  arguments 
last  summer?" 

"We  shall  have  a  great  many  more,  I  hope," 
returned  Honor,  heartily. 

Dr.  Grey  shook  his  head.  "I  never  look  far 
into  the  future ;  that  was  the  kindest  word  you 
ever  spoke  to  me ;  it  opened  my  eyes  to  the  state 
Esther  was  in." 

"Well?"  interrupted  Honor,  breathlessly. 

"  I  had  grown  so  used  to  her  invalid  ways,  it 
was  so  sore  a  truth  to  me  that  Esther  could  never 
be  the  active  woman  that  I  longed  to  see  her,  that 
I  believe  I  closed  my  eyes  wilfully  to  the  discom- 
fort of  her  position." 

"  I  am  afrai<l  yoii  did,"  replied  Honor,  very 
gravely. 

"  One  grows  callous  and  unfeeling  sometimes. 
Doctors  have  a  hard  life  of  it ;  and  it  is  sad  work 
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when  there  is  always  an  invalid  at  their  own 
hearth.  There  were  limes,  I  grart  it,  when  I 
pitied  myself  more  than  her,  when  I  believed  her 
capable  of  greater  cfTort,  when  I  grew  impatient 
at  ihc  weakness  of  her  will," 

"  But  you  own  now  you  were  wrong,  Dr. 
Grey." 

•*I  own  it  with  the  deepest  grief  and  r  morse. 
You  arc  Esther's  friend  ;  you  judged  her  more 
generously.  I  sec  she  has  no  longer  the  power  to 
make  these  efforts." 

**  Not  for  tlic  last  few  months;  she  has  grown 
worse  lately." 

"True;  your  words  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
extent  of  the  mischief — I  wish  I  could  say  it  bad 
not  then  begun — a  week  or  two  earlier ;  but  no,  it 
would  not  have  helped  us.' 

*•  You  frighten  me.  Dr.  Grey,  i  hope  there  is 
nothing  radically  wrong  with  Esther." 

"  You  must  not  blame  me  entirely  if  there  is," 
he  returned,  with  a  smile  so  sad  that  she  could  not 
but  choose  to  forgive  him,  **  Esther  did  not  com- 
plain, and  I  was  desperately  hard  worked  just 
then.  Tjphoid  fever  liad  broken  out  in  the  cot- 
tages lower  down,  and  for  some  nights  I  could 
scarcely  snat(-h  a  minute's  sleep;  it  was  just  then 
that  you  took  alarm." 

"I  thought  she  looked  very  ill,  and  that  there 
was  something  wrong  ;  she  always  seemed  to  me 
the  sort  of  woman  who  might  go  into  a  decline  if 
she  were  not  watched;  is  it  that?"  looking  anx- 
iously up  into  his  jtorrowful  face. 

"  I  wish  it  were.  I  wish  my  poor  Esther  could 
could  be  saved  in  that  way  from  even  a  portion  of 
the  suffering  I  fear  for  her;"  he  paused,  as  though 
from  emotion,  and  then  hurried  on.  "I  was  a 
little  taken  aback  by  what  you  said  to  me,  and  I 
resolved  on  watching  her  narrowly.  Soon  I  had 
an  unea&y  conviction  that  things  were  even  worse 
than  I  thought  ;  in  a  few  weeks  these  fears  were 
verified." 

Honor  gave  a  low  exclamation,  but  he  went  on 
without  heeding  her. 

•*  I  was  desirous  of  h.iving  my  treatment  con- 
firme<l,  and  it  was  imi«ossible  to  call  in  furtherncl- 
vJce  withiiut  alarming  Esther,  She  was  very  ner- 
vous about  herself  alrca«ly.  Tl)is  difficulty  was 
solved  by  on  old  friend,  a  London  physician, 
coming  lo  sec  me  on  his  way  to  Scotland." 

••  What  a  relief  it  mu<t  have  been  to  you !" 

"To  have  tny  treatment  confirmed — you   are 


right ;  there  is  not  another  man's  opinion  I  could 
rely  on  more  fully;  it  was  Dr.  Guthrie  who  ven- 
tured on  breaking  the  truth  lo  Esther.  1  had 
grown  cowardly  over,  it  all,  and  was  for  deferring 
it;"  and  then  in  a  few  brief  words  he  explaineil 
to  Honor  the  exact  nature  of  the  cniel  maUdi 
that  had  already  (ixed  its  fangs  so  deeply  in  th4 
poor  invalid. 

William  Elliott  was  not  wrong  when  be  rtai 
Honor's  great  pitying  heart  so  truly.  Honoi 
covered  up  her  face  and  wept  the  bitterest  teat 
when  she  heard  her  friend's  doom  pronounced  bj 
her  husband's  lips;  the  sunshine  seemed  to  hai 
died  ovit  among  the  green  gloom ;  the  goldei 
motes  ceased  lo  [)l;iy  between  the  .mastlikc  ster 
of  the  firs.  Good  God,  what  a  pitiful  thing  is  tht 
life,  after  all  1  what  strange  inequalities  of  fate 
what  uii.mswered  questions  of  lives  !  what  mecl 
martyrdoms !  what  cloudy  skies  for  some  !  wbal 
great  dazzling  noontides  for  others  1 

Here  was  one  woman  looking  half-dazzled  inlt 
a  vista  of  happiness,  watching  the  days  go  bj 
with  a  certain  sweet  dizziness,  knowing  she  will 
spend  them  beside  the  man  she  loves.  Here 
another,  scarcely  older  than  she,  whose  suns  hai 
already  faded,  whose  life  has  been  lived;  wh< 
knows  that  slow  decay,  and  secret  anguish,  ai 
increasing  torture  await  her  ;  to  whom  death  will 
come  as  a  relief,  the  grave  as  her  only  rest. 

Those  tears  fall  refreshingly  on  the  dry  bittc 
pain  that  was  in  the  man's  heart.     After  all, 
he  been  so  nuich  to  blame?     A  little  ihoughtW 
ness,  a  little  neglect,  a  secret    mischief  workinj 
without   sign ;    suffering    bravely    borne    without 
complaint;    a  woman's    color    fading;    a    fragiU 
body  unconscious  of  its  own  decay. 

"  How  did  she  bear  it?"  asked   Honor,  dryil 
her  eyes. 

"Like  an  angel,"  answered  the  poor  hu«-U-im 
with  a  groan.  "You  will  hardly  believe  h 
much  she  is  changed,  Miss  Kethccotc.  No  fretful 
ncM,  no  worrying  now ;  only  anxiety  for  mc 
the  children.  She  will  be  awake  and  cxpertinf 
you  now.     I  ought  not  to  detain  you  any  lonj 

Honor  gave   him    her  hand  without   %\mv\ 
What  was  there  to  say  ?  Our  friends  go.dovnj 
the  furnace,  but  the  flames,  scorching  as  they] 
flo   not   consume  us   as   they   did    the  Chal 
officers.     The  m.in  had  his  bitter  jjortion  all 
to  him,  and   he  knew  it.      Long  ago  hi«  wife! 
ceased  to  be  to  him  the  wife  of  which  he 
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dreamed  in  his  earlier  years.     She  was  beautiful 

and  amiable,  bat  she  had  wearied  his  soul  with  a 

daily  weariness ;  she  had  dragged  him  down,  till 

his  vexation  had  well-nigh  destroyed  the  harmony. 

of  their  lives.     Why  had   he    not   borne   more 

patiently  with  her?     He  loved  her — he  knew  it 

now^— in  spite  of  all  her  faults ;  why  bad  she  not 

seen  the  burden  of  her  work  was  too  heavy  for 

her?    A  hundred    times   lately  he    had   recalled 

instances  of  her  gentleness  and   wish   to  please 

him.  With  all  her  fretfulness,  had  she  ever  si)oken 

an  angry  word  to  him?    Was  she   not  the  ten- 

derest  mother,  the   most  loving,  in  spite  of  her 

helplessness  ? 

These  were  the  questions  Dr.  Grey  was  ever 
adding  himself  as  he  went  to  and  fro  on  his  errands 
of  healing.  They  kept  him  for  a  long  time  pacing 
the  fir-woods  after  Honor  had  left  him  in  search 
of  her  friend. 

"Has  Edward  told  you?"  was  Esther's  first 
question,  as  Honor  entered  the  shady  little  parlor. 
The  poor  face  was  thinner  and  more  faded  since 
die  had  seen  it  last ;  the  brown  eyes  had  a  dull, 
beavy  look  in  them ;  there  were  silver  threads 
nmning  through  the  soft  hair. 

Honor's  face  must  have  answered  her,  for  the 
poOT  thing  shivered  as  she  hid  her  face  on  Honor's 
ann.  The  baby  lay  asleep  in  its  old-fashioned 
aadle,'the  other  children  wefe  shouting  and  play- 
iig  in  the  sunny  front  garden.  Harry's  solemn 
hoc  and  curls  were  seen  through  a  vista  of  lilacs ; 
Ikie  was  the  basket  heai)ed  up  with  little  shirts 
aad  socks;  the  small  table  strewn  with  account 
books,  and  other  articles  of  housewifery.  These 
thiDgs  had  an  unconscious  pathos  in  them.  The 
■other  would  not  lay  down  her  work  till  she  was 
obliged.  Do  some  jvomen  work  on  the  rack,  I 
•ooder? 

"Harry  wants  new  socks,"  says  Esther,  point- 
ing to  them  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Was"  there 
inconsistency  in  her  speech — suffering  and  baby's 
socks — living  wants  blending  with  the  shadow  of 
^kproaching  death?  A  mother  working  content- 
edly in  her  pain,  and  listening  to  the  children 
ODUide,  and  wondering  how  soon  they  would  put 
00  their  little  black  frocks,  and  if  Hannah  would 
be  kind  to  them,  and  what  Edward  would  do 
without  her. 

Esther's  patient  eyes  filled  up  with  tears  when- 
ever she  spoke  of  her  husband  and  children.  Little 
things  had  made  her  fretful,  but  in  the  hour  of 


her  trial  there  was  no  lack  of  fortitude.  The  poor 
weak  creature  had  fallen  back  on  her  Christianity 
in  her  trouble,  and  found  it  all-powerful  to  help 
her.  Her  sadness  was  too  deeply  rooted  for  mere 
surface  comfort.  She  was  full  of  pity  for  her 
husband,  but  she  put  by  all  Honor's  well-meant 
efforts  of  consolation. 

"Of  course  it  is  very  dreadful — the  pain  I  mean 
— ^but  I  have  to  bear  it ;  he  is  so  good  and  kind,  I 
try  not  to  make  it  worse  for  him ;  it  is  so  bad 
when  it  comes  on  in  the  night,  and  he  can  get  no 
rest." 

Honor  ventured  on  a  suggestion.  Humphrey 
liked  children  ;  in  a  few  days  Nidderdale  Cottage 
would  be  almost  empty.  Could  not  Rupert  and 
Edgar,  and  perhaps  Amy,  go  there  for  a  little 
while?  She  was  almost  sorry  she  proposed  it 
when  she  saw  a  cloud  of  sadness  come  over  the 
poor  mother's  face. 

"You  are  very  kind,  but  I  can  hardly  spare 
J  Amy,  she  is  so  useful,  and  is  quite  a  little  mother 
to  the  others;  and  Rupert — oh,  no,"  and  here 
Esther's  voice  grew  sharp  with  pain,  "do  not 
take  away  my  children ;  they  are  so  good,  and  I 
shall  only  have  them  for  a  little  while  longer." 

"I  only  thought  Hannah  might  be  more  at 
liberty  to  attend  to  you.  Do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  it;  we  must  think  of  some  other  way  of 
helping  you." 

"Dear  Honor,  it  is  not  necessary.  I  will  not 
have  you  sadden  your  happiness  with  thoughts  of 
me.  Look  here,  what  I  have  worked  for  the 
bride,"  and  she  drew  from  her  pillow  a  little 
quilted  satin  glove-case.  "  It  is  a  poor  gift,  dear, 
but  I  know  you  will  value  it  for  my  sake."  And 
then,  as  though  the  contrast  between  them  sad- 
dened her,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  smile,  she 
burst  into  tears  and  threw  her  arms  around  Honor's 
neck,  and  whispered  that  her  poor  Esther  would 
love  her  and  pray  for  her,  and  that  she  was  not 
to  fret  when  the  news  came,  for  if  it  were  not  for 
Edward  she  would  be  glad  to  go  and  have  done 
with  it  all. 

How  sadly  Honor  walked  back  to  the  Cottage  ! 
Guy  was  sitting  on  a  sunny  bench  on  the  edge  of 
the  common,  and  sprang  up  with  a  half-jesting 
reproval  on  his  lips  as  she  came  towards  him.  It 
died  away  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  tired  face. 

"My  darling,  what  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself?"  he  exclaimed,  drawing  her  down  beside 
him. 
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"  O,  Guy,  if  I  were  ever  to  leave  you  as  poor 
Esther  is  leaving  her  husband  !"  and  Honor  leant 
her  face  wearily  against  his  shoulder  as  though 
her  rest  were  there. 

"Are  things  so  bad  at  Woodside  as  all  that?" 
he  replied,  in  a  shocked  voice.  "Poor  woman! 
I  am  sorry  they  have  told  you.  Why,  love,  this 
is  a  poor  welcome  !"  as  Honor,  spent  with  excite- 
ment, shed  a  few  more  nervous  tears.  "You 
must  not  let  even  a  passing  sadness  come  between 
us  now.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  your  bright  face 
dimmed  for  a  moment." 

"Talk  to  me  then,  and  help  me  to  forget  it," 
she  replied,  with  the  saddest,  sweetest  smile. 
"  Sometimes  my  happiness  makes  me  afraid ;  it 
seems  almost  too  perfect  for  earth." 

"Do  you  know  what  that  tells  me?"  he  re- 
turned, with  one  of  his  brightest  looks.  A  secret 
thrill  crossed  him  as  this  proud,  beautiful  creature 
crept  closer  to  him  for  protection  from  her  own 
loving  doubts. 

The  sunshine  streamed  down  on  the  yellow 
gorse  and  broom,  only  the  bracken  at  their  feet 
lay  in  shadow;  the  birds  were  singing  from  a 
clump  of  firs  lower  down  the  road;  the  white 
geese  came  waddling  over  the  common ;  up  in 
the  sky  a  lark  was  carolling;  in  the  west  a  mass 
of  white  clouds,  tinged  with  gold  and  crimson, 
strugiiled  in  the  blue  like  a  phantom  ship  on  fire; 
nearer  home  the  flecks  of  foam  and  whiteness 
resenibled  flocks  of  strange  birds  ;  the  evening  air 
was  sweet  with  the  breath  of  May.  How  could 
any  sadness  long  resist  such  influences? 

"Is  the  cloud  gt>ne?"  he  incpiired,  ])resently. 
Neefl  he  have  asked?  w.is  he  not  beside  her?  was 
not  his  voice  in  her  ears? 

"Now  we  will  go  home,"  she  said,  reaching 
out  her  hand.  No  wonder,  as  she  smiled  at  him, 
that  (}uy  was  dazzled  at  the  brightness  of  her 
answer. 

CHAI'TF.R   XXrV.       "WOOED  AND  MARRIED  AND  A*." 

There  is  no  sight  jjrettier  than  a  village  wed- 
ding'— I  mean  a  wedding  in  a  village. 

We  all  ktiow  the  conventional  St.  George's, 
Hanover  sfpiare,  sort  of  wedding;  the  great  empty 
chur(  h  filled  with  gaping  sj>ectafors,  three-fourths 
of  them  strangers  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ; 
the  usual  crowd  collected  outside  ;  the  fortunate 
|M>li(eman  whose  beat  it  is;  the  nursemaids;  the 
barefooted  arabs,  the  London  gamin  of  the  streets; 


there  is  the  everlasting  yellow  chariot,  the  gray 
horses,  the  postillions  in  their  red  satin  waistcoats; 
the  favors;  the  fuss;  the  pretty  smiling  brides- 
maids; the  never-to-be-done-with  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry of  a  nineteenth  century  English  wedding. 

Inside  the  crowd  is  larger;  the  sun  streams 
through  the  great  painted  windows  on  a  motley  of 
shifting  colors;  the  sacred  places  are  invested  by 
well  dressed  people,  who  on  another  day  in  the 
week  would  have  remained  penned  up  in  their 
luxurious  pews,  but  who  now  crowd  the  chancel. 
There  are  hand-shakings  and  introductions,  whis- 
pered jests,  fluttering  fans.  By  and  by  the  cere- 
mony goes  on — that  most  awful  ceremony  except 
one — speaking  of  responsibilities!  of  duties,  of 
vows,  that  are  lifelong.  Who  among  them  listens? 
The  mother  and  sisters  shed  a  few  tears,  perhaps; 
the  bridesmaids  are  more  ready  to  titter — most  of 
them  have  been  brought  up  in  devout  habits,  }'ct 
few  kneel ;  presently  the  benediction  is  spoken  ; 
the  man  and  wife  go  out  together  hand-in-hand, 
the  bride's  head  a  little  bowed  perhaps;  the 
baskets  of  favors  go  around  ;  the  horses  paw  the 
ground;  the  carriages  roll  away  one  by  one ;  the 
bystanders  criticise  the  dresses,  the  bride's  looks, 
the  red  hair  of  the  bridegroom  ;  the  younger  ones 
huzza  a  little.  It  is  all  over  ;  it  has  been  a  goodly 
show.  But  who  is  there  among  all  those  spec- 
tators who  prayed  that  He  who  blessed  the 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  may  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  pair  who  are  going  out  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  together? 

It  is  not  th.it  people  are  more  devout  in  the 
country,  but  that  the  accessories  are  brighter.  In 
lieu  of  London  streets  we  have  green  fields  and 
deep  hanging  lanes.  The  bells  i)eal  out  or  trinkle 
merrily  from  the  little  churcl^;  the  young  people 
of  the  village  assemble  in  the  porch,  or  line  the 
churchyard  ;  the  babies  are  tumbling  over  the 
graves,  and  come  up  with  their  hands  full  of 
daisies.  One  or  two  old  men,  in  their  white 
smocks,  lean  on  the  low  lichen- covered  wall. 
There  comes  the  nu)dest  pro(  ession  :  there  is  the 
bride,  God  bless  her !  Off  go  the  poor  old  hats; 
the  school-children  curtsy  ;  the  straw  bonnets  are 
full  of  homely  flowers.  By  and  by,  when  the 
young  wife  reappears  on  her  luisband's  arm,  she  ; 
will  tread  lightly  on  gillyflowers  and  pinks,  and 
old-fashioned  stocks — how  sweet  the  air  is  with 
them  !  The  organ  is  playing  out  the  "  Wedding  i 
March;"  the  bridesmaids  come  down  in  their  cri^  .' 
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muslins ;  there  are  fresh  curtsies ;  the  babies  coo 
and  clap  their  dimpled  hands;  Giles  Stodge's 
bleared  eyes  clear  a  little.  Blue  skies,  green  fields, 
a  little  crispness  and  freshness,  a  few  flowers,  a 
few  kindly  prayers  and  words,  greater  loving  kind- 
ness, and  gratitude  for  a  great  happiness — these 
are  all  that  are  needed  for  wedding-garments. 

It  was  this  sort  of  wedding  that  Guy  and  Honor 
had  planned  for  themselves.  Birstwith  was  a  very 
primitive  piSice  ;  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  rights 
that  were  almost  feudal ;  the  squire's  harvest  nmst 
be  carried,  let  who  will  suffer ;  in  the  sheep- 
shearing  seasons  the  farmers  must  wait  till  the 
Chichester  sheep  were  denuded  of  their  wool 
and  crowded  the  home-fields  with  shining  white 
bodies. 

Between  the  great  house  and  the  village  there 
was  a  hearty  reciprocity  of  interest  and  good-will. 
The  masters  of  Ingleside  came  of  a  wealthy  stock, 
bat  the  love  of  home  was  deeply  bred  in  them. 
Gay  Chichester  was  the  only  rover;  his  father  and 
his  father's  father  had  dwelt  as  patriarchs  among 
jatriarcHs — fattening  up  calves,  breeding  colts, 
Tery  great  in  the  hunting-fields,  stern  as  to  the 
preservation  of  game,  and  merciful  in  their  capac- 
ity of  magistrates  to  all  offenders  except  poachers. 
Guy,  in  spite  of  his  roving  propensities,  was  a 
greater  favorite  than  his  father  had  been.  Mr. 
Fortescue  complained  that  the  kitchens  of  Ingle- 
ade  were  turning  his  people  into  paupers:  in  the 
winter,  bales  of  flannel  and  hundreds  of  quarts  of 
•oap  found  their  way  into  the  laborers'  cottages. 

Guy  was  forever  bringing  in  people — tramps 
and  worn-out  gleaners,  hungry  mothers  and  chil- 
dren— to  enjoy  a  plentiful  meal.  Sometimes,  after 
charch  on  Sunday,  there  would  be  a  row  of  the 
dd  people  of  the  village — aged  men  and  women 
from  the  parish  union — silting  around  one  of  the 
ckan-scoured  tables  in  the  servants'  hall,  waiting 
for  the  invariable  beef  and  plum-pudding. 

That  the  Squire  should  do  something  handsome 
on  his  wedding-day  was  as  fully  expected  as  that 
Ae  bells  should  ring  on  Sunday.  Long  before- 
hand it  was  settled  no  work  should  be  done  in  the 
village.  The  people  were  all  dressed  in  their  best 
Bid  standing  at  their  doors,  as  though  sowing  and 
ploughing  and  delving  were  unheard-of-things. 
A  few  of  the  able-bodied  men  were  away  on  ne- 
cessary work,  but  even  they  would  be  back  in  time 
fcw  the  feast.  In  the  long  green  field  beside  the 
dnrcb  the  white  tents  were  up,  and  the  red  and 


blue  flags  were  straining  and  flapping  in  the  breeze. 
There  was  to  be  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  for 
young  and  old,  a  cask  of  cider  had  been  provided, 
and  some  of  the  rare  Yorkshire  ale  too ;  and  the 
miller  was  .to  take  the  chair;  and  Guy  meant  to 
leave  his  guests  and  come  down  for  a  parting 
cheer,  before  the  travelling  carriage  took  him  and 
Honor  away. 

But  in  spite  of  the  festivity  of  the  village,  the 
cloudless  day,  and  the  bridegroom's  radiant  face, 
Beatrix  Delaire  declared  the  whole  wedding  a  very 
poor  affair,  and  decidedly  rustic. 

Guy  had  plentifully  provided  for  his  poorer 
neighbors,  but  he  had  bidden  very  few  of  his 
richer  ones  to  the  wedding.  Both  he  and  Honor 
were  painfully  unconventional  in  their  notions,  as 
Beatrix  phrased  it.  Neither  of  them  wished  to 
mar  the  sacredness  of  the  day  with  admitting  all 
kind  of  nondescript  outsiders.  Beatrix  and  her 
husband,  Mrs.  Tressilian  and  Edith,  and  the  For- 
tescues  and  the  Trevors,  were  the  only  guests. 
William  Elliott  married  them — drawn  away  again 
reluctantly  from  St.  Luke's  by  their  urgent  entrea- 
ties; Cousin  Latimer  assisted,  but  it  was  Will  who 
pronounced  the  nuptial  blessing,  who  placed 
Honor's  hand  within  her  husband's,  whose  cordial 
congratulations  were  the  first  that  greeted  the 
newly-wedded  pair. 

One  thing  grievously  offended  Mrs.  Delare. 
Honor  had  no  bridesmaids ;  she  walked  up  the 
aisle  leaning  on  her  brother's  arm,  and,  as  she 
came  into  sight,  Guy  left  his  place  to  meet  her; 
and  when  they  reached  the  altar,  the  two  knelt 
down  together,  hand-in-hand,  till  the  officiating 
priest  was  ready. 

There  was  not  one  among  the  guests  who  did 
not  long  remember  that  day,  and  the  grave,  beau- 
tiful face  of  the  bride,  as  her  clear  voice  repeated 
the  solemn  words,  "till  death  us  do  part."  Was 
it  fancy,  or  did  she  turn  pale  and  tremble  slightly? 
Dym  did  not  notice  it,  for  suddenly  the  sun  broke 
dazzlingly  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  streamed 
down  over  the  chancel  pavement,  tinging  Honor's 
dress  with  crimson  and  violet ;  and  looking  up, 
she  saw  Will's  head  surrounded  by  its  golden 
glory,  and  his  face  "was  as  the  face  of  an  angel." 

What  a  dream  and  unreality  that  day  was  to 
Dym !  The  great  glittering  table,  where,  through 
a  vista  of  ipergnes  and  pyramids  of  flowers,  she 
caught  sight  of  Honor's  queenly  head,  and  Mr. 
Chichester's  bearded  face  beside  it.    She  held  fast 


by  Will's  side,  with  a  very  humble  child's  face,  all 
that  day  ;  she  was  feeling  dimly  after  some  great 
beautiful  truth  th^t  she  otily  half  understood. 
How  improbable — how  altogether  impossible — it 
seemed  that  any  one  shouhl  love  her  as  Guy  loved 
Honor  !  She  was  peeping — poor  little  soul  I — 
into  some  wonderful  woman's  paradise,  full  of  all 
manner  of  golden  fruit  and  dazzling  things. 
Would  she  ever  be  permitted  to  enter?  Were 
there  only  a  few  privileged  to  know  such  happi- 
ness? Were  there  others  outside,  lonely,  and  for- 
gotten as  she  was? 

Poor«  ignorant  little  Dym,  crying  out  for  the 
moon,  conscious  of  strange  wants,  wishing  to  be 
something  to  somebody,  and  all  the  while  Hum- 
phrey was  longing  to  take  her  to  his  great  honest 
heart,  and  show  her  all  its  treasures — heavy  gold 
that  did  not  g!itter,  priceless  jewels  in  nigged 
settings,  stainless  honor  and  integrity,  and  a  wealth 
of  love  (hat  would  give  of  its  substance,  asking 
for  little  in  return  ! 

Dym  shrank  away  from  Humphrey,  and  placed 
herself  under  Will's  wing — Will  who  took  such 
care  of  her,  though  he  ate  nothing  himself — Will 
whose  manly  speech,  when  they  pledged  him 
afterwards,  touched  every  heart,  and  even  drew 
tears  from  the  bride's  happy  eyes.  Honor  did 
not  wait  for  any  more  speeches  after  that ;  when 
Will  had  finished,  she  took  her  mother-in-law's 
hand  and  led  her  from  the  room.  Guy  and  she 
were  with  her  for  a  long  time.  Wlien  the  others 
tho'iL'ht  Honor  was  changing  her  dress,  Dym, 
coming  in  to  hurry  then,  found  her,  still  kneeling 
in  her  bride's  dress,  with  her  hand  clasped  in 
Mrs.  Chichester's,  and  Guy  standing  beside  them. 

"  Do  not  be  long,  my  wife,"  whispered  Guy, 
leading  Honor  to  the  door.  But  there  was  no 
need  to  hast<:n  her;  in  a  marvellously  short  time 
«he  returned,  l»eforc  Guy  had  got  bark  from  the 
field  that  was  sttU  ringing  with  the  cheers. 

He  came  in,  looking  picawd  an<l  excited. 

**Gootl-by,  Dym,"  were  Honor's  parting  words 
M  ihe  pressed  the  girl  fervently  to  her.  "This 
day  ha*  linked  us  together  more  than  ever.  One 
day,  dear,  may  you  l>e  as  happy  as  I  am  !" 

••  I  leave  you  a  precious  legacy.  Miss  Elliott," 
said  Mr.  Chichester  as  he  came  up  to  shake  hands 
with  her.  "Take  rare  of  my  mother,  and  God 
Mcs«  yoa !  You  know  I  shall  never  forget  my 
little  friend." 

Bat  it  was  at  Mrs.  Chichester's  side  that  Honor 
tarried  longest. 


"  Good-by,  mother;  you  are  mine  as  well  as 
Guy's  now.     Do  not  be  lonely  without  us;"  an 
people  marvelletl  at  the  long  silent  embrace  th,- 
followed. 

The  guests  and  servants  were  all  on  the  terrace, 
and  some  of  the  younger  ones  threw  garlands  tni 
the  carriage  as  it  rolled  off.  Will  stooped  do 
and  picked  up  one  that  lay  at  his  feel — it  w  is 
green  rowan  spray. 

Will  took  the  night  mail  up  to  London  th 
same  evening ;  not  even  Dym's  entreaties  cou 
induce  him  to  defer  his  departure  to  the  next  day. 

'*  My  dear  child,  I  must  go,"  he  returned,  quite 
gently ;  but  when  Will  spoke  in  that  tone  she 
knew  he  meant  to  keep  his  word.  Dym  went 
back  to  the  great  brilliant  drawing  room  where 
Beatrix  was  playing  on  the  grand  piano,  and  Mrs. 
Chichester,  with  tired  face. and  unsleatly  li[js,  wjs 
listening  to  her  sister's  dreary  platitudes.  Mr». 
Fortescue,  in  an  elegant  pose,  was  talking  Ixindon 
gosbip  with  Colonel  Delaire,  and  her  husband  w«5 
(ilaying  spillikins  with  Edith. 

How  empty  the  room  seemed  ;  what  vacuum 
what  dreariness!  How  she  misse<l  the  tall  rcsti 
figure  that  always  perambulated  it  at  this  time  i 
the  evening,  or  harangued  them  from  the  rug 
How  mercilessly  he  used  to  quiz  her !  wH 
drollery,  what  covert  sarcasms  spoke  in  every  tom 
of  his  voice  I  He  could  make  them  laugh,  l.iit  h 
could  be  eloquent  too. 

There  were  times  when  Mrs.  Chichester 
she  would  hush  their  very  breath  as  they  listen 
to  him.  What  grand  thoughts,  what  a  vast  coni' 
prchensive  grasp  of  mind  he  liad  ;  sometimes  hi 
voice  woiihl  change  and  tremble  with  the  ve 
greatness  of  his  subject ;  then  all  at  once  he  wotti 
be  silent ;  Dym  wandering  in  the  corridors  aft 
wards  would  hear  weird  music,  suffering, 
sionate,  drawn  into  strange  chords  and  thrills  o; 
sound,  reverberatiug  through  the  room  till  Kelpi 
howled  a  protest,  and  came  up  fawning  to  h 
maitter,  to  coax  him  to  a  midnight  ramble  thn 
the  sleeping  village. 

But   Kelpie   had  gone  with  his  mnstrr  t 

would  be  long  before  Ingleside    would    -  e| 

their   return.      We  all  know  the  vacuum  alter 
great  excitement ;  the  lights  have  gone  out  at  t 
feast,  our  friends  have  departed  ;    far  away    I 
may  Ikt  thinking  of  us,  but  we  are  sitting  lonel 
and  sad  without  them  ;  this  morning  they  w 
with   us,  we  pressed  their  hands  and  bade 
s[)ced  thcmi  and  now  they  arc  gone. 
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Life  is  full  of  these  wearinesses,  thege  disgusts  ; 
•hfii  our  days  lose  their  flavor,  and  are  nothing 
bu:  minutes  and  hours  ;  with  some  of  us  it  is  like 
Mafiini  in  her  tnoaied  grange — 

"OyA  faces  glimmered  through  the  doors, 
OJii  footsteps  trwl  the  upj-^r  floors, 
Old  Toicc*  callc'l  her  fpjm  wilhoui." 

The  very  silence  has  a  voice  within  it ;  we  hear 
<fcr  friends  though  not  a  word  is  spoken. 

Hamphrey  looked  across  tlie  room  very  long- 

JlJDgly  for  some   time    before  he  ventured   to  ap- 

roach   the  corner   where    Dym   had   ensconced 

fit 

It  »as  by  the  oi">en  window,  for   the   evening 
»nd.     Dym  had  a  book  before  her,  but   her 
Itrerc  looking  out  on  the  moonlighted  terraces; 
&CC    had  a    sorrowful,   wistful    expression, 
jhrey   thought   evidently  his    presence   dis- 
her,  for  a  gleam  of  impatience  crossed  her 

*•  Arc  Tou  going,  Mr.  Nethecote?'* 
*•  Not  just  yet,"  he  replied,  sitting  down  beside 
^y  was  short-sighted,  and  his  chair 
II :      ^        with  the  violet  silk.     Dym  reproved 
with  a  little  sharpness  as  she  freed  herself. 
"I  am  afraid  I   am  very  clumsy,"  said   poor 
lamphrcy,  apologetically.     It  was  almost  painful 
i>ee  how  humble  he  would  be  with  this  girl ;  the 
capricious  and  uncertain  she  was,  the  gentler 
voold   be  with  her.     Humphrey  was  always 
punished    for    her    unsatisfactory   moods, 
the  truth  must  be  owned  he  often  stumbled 
them  with  a  singular  want  of  tact.     Hum- 
would  not  see  when  he  was  not  wanted  ;  he 
come  up  with  his  honest  face  and  jest  just  at 
>ng  moment.     At  times  Dym  would  behave 
very  sweetly  to  him  ;  with  all  her  humors 
bjd  an  odd  confidence  and  faith  in  this  simple 
end  of  hers.     For  days  together  Hum- 
Id  nourish  the  hope  that  his  suit  was  not 
tiled  upon  unfavorably.     The   mistake    lay  in 
j's  perfect  unconsciousness  and  his  ignorance 
U;  it  had  never  entered  her  head  to  recognize 
-!  lover,  and   Humphrey  had  not  as 
I  address  her. 
As  be  sat  down  beside  her,  hardly  repulsed  by 
■Rgiaciousness,  though  a  little  rueftd  over  it, 
\Suu  sospicion  came  into  his  mind  that  he  was 
rotygh  and  uncouth  to  be  the  husband  of  such 
^ddiily  httlc  creature.     In  spite  of  her  sullenness 
looked  wonderfully  well  to-night;  the  rich 


silk  and  lace  ruffles  and  the  dead -gold  locket 
became  her  marvellously,  as  she  sat  there  with  her 
smooth  dark  hair  tucked  behind  her  ears,  and  the 
troubled  light  shining  in  her  eyes.  She  looked 
certainly  very  graceful  and  attractive,  .and  other 
men  beside  Humphrey  Nethecote  might  have  felt 
inclined  to  lose  their  hearts  to  her. 

"  I  suppose  1  shall  have  to  go  now,"  continued 
Humphrey.  "I  am  putting  off  the  evil  moment 
as  long  as  I  can,  for  though  I  wotildn't  wish  it,  it 
is  hard  to  go  home  and  miss  the  Duchess," 

Dym  felt  a  little  visiting  of  remorse.  Here  she 
was  luxuriating  in  her  sad  thoughts,  while  all  this 
time  Humphrey  was  bravely  striving  after  cheer- 
fulness, and  hiding  deep  down  in  his  heart  that 
he  sorely  felt  the  loss  of  his  only  sister,  the  sweet 
woman  face  that  had  made  the  brightness  of  his 
hearth  for  so  many  years. 

There  is  something  especially  sad  when  a 
middle-aged  brother  or  sister  loses  the  companion 
of  life.  Now  ^nd  then  one  hears  of  such  cases, 
but  it  is  death  oftener  than  marriage  that  robs 
them  of  their  domestic  treasure.  Humphrey  was 
years  enough  older  than  Honor  to  feel  a  sort  of 
fatherly  love  for  her;  he  had  been  a  boy  when  she 
was  an  infant  tn  her  cradle,  and  a  youth  when  she 
was  a  little  maiden  tottering  after  him,  and  calling 
out  to  Humphie  to  lift  her  over  the  stepping- 
stone.  But  Honor  had  been  his  wise  and  cheerfttl 
companion  for  many  years  now.  Without  weak- 
ness, Humphrey  had  learned  to  trust  her  judgment 
and  respect  her  decision.  "Ask  the  Duchess; 
she  knows  more  about  it  than  I,"  was  a  frequent 
speech  on  his  lips.  I  believe  if  Honor  had  un- 
derstood such  things  he  would  have  farmed  his 
lands  on  her  method  in  preference  to  his  own. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  mutual  love  and  rever- 
ence of  the  brother  and  sister,  and  yet  he  had 
given  her  up  to  his  friend  without  a  selfish  sigh, 
and  was  bravely  s'^tting  himself  to  do  without  her. 

Perhaps  Humphrey's  quiet  manly  bearing  won 
her  respect  at  last ;  perhaps,  as  I  said  before,  Dym 
felt  some  visitings  of  remorse,  for  her  manner 
changed  and  softened. 

"It  must  be  very  dull  for  you.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  miss  her  dreadfully,"  she  said,  trying  to 
infuse  a  little  interest  into  her  tone. 

Humphrey  brightened  up, 

'•These  things  conie  a  little  hard  at  first,"  he 
returned,  sturdily.  "Once  I  should  have  thought 
of  doing  without  my  right  hand  sooner  than  I'd 
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have  done  without  the  Duchess.  You  see,  a  man 
grows  to  lean  upon  his  womankind ;  with  me  it 
was  '  Duchess  do  this,  and  Duchess  do  that,'  all 
day  long." 

"Poor  Mr.  Nethecote!"  it  was  all  Dym  said, 
but  her  eyes  beamed  on  him  full  of  kindliness; 
something  seemed  to  tug  at  Humphrey's  heart- 
strings and  to  take  away  his  breath  for  a  moment ; 
her  voice  was  sweet  to  him,  and  so  was  her  pity ; 
but  if  he  could  only  make  her  understand  that  she 
could  comfort  him. 

"It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be,"  he  broke  out 


in  a  gruff,  unsteady  voice.  **  I  shall  not  be  quite 
lonely  when  I  smoke  my  pipe  in  the  evening;  I 
shall  have  heaps  of  queer  thoughts  to  keep  me 
company.  I  wonder  what  you  would  say  if  yott 
knew  some  of  them." 

Dym  shook  her  head.  She  was  not  quite  sure 
\  that  she  cared  to  know  many  of  Humphrey's 
thoughts.  She  yawned  a  little  as  Humphrey  prosed 
on  in  his  slow  way ;  he  noticed  it  at  last. 

"I  must  go  away.  I  see  I  am  tiring  you,"  he 
said,  very  sadly.  **  Good-by,  dear,"  he  added, 
patting  her  hand  kindly. 


THE  LITTLE  BUSINESS  WOMAN. 
Bv  Anna  Morris. 


On  the  steps  of  a  wretched  tenement  house  in 
New  York,  sat  a  slender,  pale  girl,  sorting  out  some 
bits  of  ribbon  which  had  been  given  her  by  a 
neighboring  milliner,  in  return  for  doing  some 
errands. 

Kate's  father,  Mr.  Reed,  was  an  industrious 
carpenter,  who  had  always  had  a  comfortable  home 
for  his  family  until  a  few  juonths  before,  when  he 
receivetl  a  severe  injury  by  falling  from  a  building 
on  which  he  was  at  work.  Still,  the  physician 
spoke  hopefully  of  his  soon  being  out  again,  and 
all  seemed  going  well,  when  the  news  that  the 
man  in  whose  hands  he  had  deposited  all  his  little 
savings  had  absconded,  and  left  him  helpless  and 
penniless,  caused  a  most  dangerous  relapse.  Mrs. 
Reed  sold  article  after  article  of  furniture  and 
wearing-apparel,  and  struggled  on  till  at  last, 
everything  being  gone,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
refu^'e  in  one  room  of  a  wretched  tenement  house. 
There  they  had  been  for  some  weeks,  when  our 
story  0|)ens. 

Kate,  always  rather  a  delicate  child,  had  grown 
thin  and  pale,  and  complained  so  much  of  head- 
ache that  the  doctor  advised  that  she  be  taken  from 
school.  Time  now  hung  rather  heavily  on  her 
hands.  She  shrank  from  mut:h  intercourse  with 
the  rough,  vulgar  children  in  the  house,  and  passed 
most  of  the  «iay  in  their  own  room  ;  but  ocra- 
sionaily,  as  when  we  now  see  her,  she  would  take, 
advantage  of  their  absence  at  school,  and  steal 
down  to  the  doorstep  for  a  .short  time. 

"  I  wish  I  could  help  mother,"  she  thought, 
sorrowfully.  "  I  wonder  if  there  is  nothing  that 
a  little  girl  can  do."  i 


Just  then  the  milkman  drove  into  the  yard. 
He  was  an  honest,  pleasant-looking  man,  who 
always  spoke  kindly  to  the  pale,  gentle  girl,  so 
different  from  the  noisy  crowd  that  clamorously 
demanded  a  ride.  He  drove  a  fine  gray  horse, 
with  which  Kate  had  formed  a  great  friendship, 
and  she  always  stroked  and  patted  him,  or  gave 
him  a  handful  of  grass  if  she  could  find  any  in  the 
dusty  street. 

So  when  the  milkman  had  passed  into. the  house 
with  his  cans,  she  commenced  patting  her  dumb 
friend,  and  talking  to  him  as  usual,  when  a  bright 
idea  struck  her,  and  deftly  knotting  some  "of  her 
ribbons  together,  she  fastened  them  near  the 
horse's  ears.     Just  then  the  milkman  came  out. 

"Ah,  Miss  Kate,"  he  said,  "have  you  been 
trimming  u[)  my  horse?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  child,  rather  timidly, 
"  do  you  mind  ?" 

"  Mind  !  Oh,  no;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
and  so,  I  dare  say,  is  Billy  !  See  how  proudly  he 
holds  up  his  head  !  He  will  have  to  come  some 
afternoon,  and  take  you  out  to  ride,  in  return  for 
your  kindness."  And  with  a  friendly  good-morn- 
ing he  drove  rapidly  away. 

She  had  sat  perhaps  half  an  hour  longer,  when 
an  ice-cart  came  lumbering  by.  Somewhat  to 
Kate's  surprise,  it  stopped,  for  in  that  wretched 
house  no  one  could  indulge  in  such  a  luxury  as  ice. 

The  driver,  a  good-humored  looking  lad,  jumped 
out,  and  coming  up  to  Kate  asked,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  frankness  and  bashfulness,  "Was  it  you, 
miss,  who  made  some  rosettes  for  Mr.  Gray's 
horse?" 
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"The  milkman?"  answered  Kate,  wonderingly. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  put  some  ribbons  on  him  just  now." 
"I  met  him  down  the  street,  and  asked  him 

how  he  came  to  be  so  gay;    for  you  see,"    he 

coDtinacd,  "it  just  happened  to  take  my  fancy, 

as  I've  got  a  new  set  of  harness  for  my  horses, 

and  waot  them  to  look  as  nice  as  anybody's.     I 

think  a  heap  of  my  horses,  and  so  I  says  to  Mr. 
Gray,  *do  you  suppose  she  would  make  me  some?' 
And  he  said  I'd  better  come  up  here  and  ask  you." 
"I'd  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
vouid,  miss,"  he  added,  "  and  will  pay  whatever 
>-ou  like." 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  make  them,"  said 
the  child,  "but,"  blushing  deeply,  "I  have  no 
more  ribbon." 

"  Oh,  buy  whatever  you  want,  and  I'll  make  it 
all  right,"  said  the  lad,  carelessly. 

"Yes — but — I  have  no  money,"  said  poor  Kate, 
stammering,  as  if  her  poverty  were  something  to 
be  ashamed  of. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  understand,"  with  a  look  at  the 
miserable  building.  "Well,  let  me  give  you  the 
money — if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  buy  the 
ribbons,"  he  ad«led,  with  natural  politeness,  and  he 
poduced  his  pocket-book  and  handed  Kate  a  bill. 

"What  colors  will  you  have?"  she  asked,  as 
if  in  a  dream.  Was  it  possible  that  after  all  she 
fwld  be  going  to  earn  some  money,  and  help  her 
|oor  mother  a  little  ! 

"Whatever  you  like;  only  be  sure  they  are 
bight.  When  can  I  have  them?"  he  asked, 
preparing  to  resume  his  seat. 

"I  will  have  them  ready  to  morro.v." 

"AH  right,"  he  answered,  and  drove  off. 

The  rosettes  were  quite  ready  when  the  iceman 
called  the  next  day;  and  he  paid  liberally  for 
them  and  promised  to  send  other  customers. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  for  a  few  days 
Kate  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  making 
losettes  of  different  hues,  to  fill  the  various  orders 
brought  her  by  her  iceman  and  Mr.  Gray. 

Wiih  the  proceeds  of  her  work  Mrs.  Reed  had 
bought  more  nourishing  food  for  her  husband, 
who  was  now  gaining  rapidly,  and  declared  that 
he  should  soon  be  able  to  earn  almost  as  much  as 
Eate. 

One  day,  when  she  was  finishing  the  last  set 
^ich  had  b«en  ordered,  and  was  thinking  how 
aoch  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  sell  more,  the 
doctor  entered. 


Kate  was  an  especial  favorite  of  his,  and  after 
examining  his  patient,  he  turned  as  usual  to  chat 
with  her. 

"  What  are  you  so  busy  about  this  fine  morn- 
ing. Miss  Kate,"  he  asked,  "when  you  ought  to 
be  out  in  the  bright  sunshine?" 

Kate  readily  explained  her  new  business,  to 
which  the  doctor  listened  attentively. 

"And  so  that  is  your  last  order?"  he  said, 
musingly.  "  Well,  well,  I  hope  you  will  soon 
have  more;"  and  he  hurried  off. 

A  few  days  passed,  and  only  one  more  applica- 
tion for  rosettes  had  come  in.  Kate  began  to 
fear  that  all  her  work  was  done,  and  felt  quite 
discouraged. 

One  morning,  however,  the  doctor  rushed  in, 
somewhat  to  Mr.  Reed's  surprise,  as  it  was  sooner 
than  he  had  expected  another  visit. 

"Ah,  good  morning,  Mr.  Reed,"  cried  the 
doctor,  cheerfully.  "Getting  along  nicely?" 
And  he  hastily  felt  his  pulse,  and  asked  some  few 
questions. 

"Famous  !  We  shall  have  you  out  soon  !  But 
where  is  my  little  friend?"  he  asked,  looking 
about.     "  I  came  to  see  her  to-day." 

"  She  will  be  back  in  a  moment,  doctor,"  said 
Mrs.  Reed.  "  I  sent  her  on  an  errand.  Here 
she  is  now,"  she  added,  as  the  door  opened,  and 
Katie  came  in. 

"  Well,  Kate,  how's  the  rosette  business?  Flour- 
ishing as  ever?  The  color  don't  rub  off  your 
ribbons  on  to  your  cheeks,  any  way,"  he  said, 
with  a  pitying  glance  at  the  child's  pale  face. 
"  I  wish  I  could  turn  you  and  your  father  out  to 
grass.     It  would  be  the  best  thing  for  both  of  you." 

"  Well,  never  mind  that  now,"  he  added,  hastily, 
as  he  saw  the  wistful  look  in  Kate's  eyes  at  the 
thought  of  the  country.  "I  am  in  a  tremendous 
hurry,  but  ran  in  to  tell  you  that  I  mentioned  your 
rosette-making  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  the 
captain  of  a  company  of  soldiers.  There  is  to  be 
a  grand  parade  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he  wants  all 
the  horses  in  his  company  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion. See,  he  has  sent  yon  the  materials;"  and 
the  doctor,  opening  a  package,  displayed  rolls  of 
ribbons,  which  to  Kate's  eyes  seemed  enough  to 
stock  the  shop  of  her  friend,  the  milliner. 

"Oh,  doctor,  I  thank  you  so  much!"  she 
began,  with  glittering  eyes,  but  the  doctor  cut  her 
short  with  : 

"  There,   there,   never  mind  that ;    I  am  in  a 


hurry,  and  so  are  you,"  and  was  leaving  the  room, 
when  he  suddenly  pulled  something  from  his 
pocket.  '*  Oh,  I  forgot,  there  is  a  pattern  of  what 
he  wants;"  and  he  disapijcared. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  that  poor  room,  and 
busily  Kate  worked.  All  was  completed  by  the 
time  her  kind  friend  retisrned,  bringing  with  him 
the  Captain  Stearns  of  whom  he  had  spoken. 

The  captain  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  work, 
and  much  pleased  with  the  little  girl  who  so  mo- 
destly answered  his  many  questions. 

*•  I've  little  girls  of  my  own,"  he  said,  "  but 
should  not  like  to  see  them  as  pale  and  thin  as  you 
are,  little  one.  When  you  grow  stronger,  you 
must  try  to  find  country  quarters,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Mr.  Reed. 

But  the  doctor's  time  was  too  precious  to  admit 
of  a  long  visit,  and  after  a  few  more  kind  words, 
the  two  gentlemen  departed,  leaving  Kate  in 
testacies  over  the  amount  of  money  the  kind- 
hearted  captain  had  paid  her. 

"  Now,  mother,  let  me  take  one  dollar  and  go 
and  buy  father  a  real  splendid  dinner,  and  you 
shall  lay  away  all  the  rest,  and,"  she  said  beseech- 
»ngly>  "  wouldn't  you  please  give  up  working  for 
to-day,  and  take  a  nice  walk  as  you  used  to? 
Then,  perhaps,  you  would  not  look  so  very 
ll«d." 

"Yes,  Mary,  do,"  urged  Mr.  Reed.  "I'll  tell 
yott  what  we  will  do,"  he  added,  in  a  more 
cheerful  lone  than  his  wife  had  heard  for  many 
weeks.  "  The  doctor  said  I  might  go  out  a  little. 
The  day  is  very  fine,  and  we  might  celebrate 
Katie's  having  earned  such  a  fortune,  by  getting 
into  the  horse-cars  after  dinner  and  riding  out  of 
town  a  short  distance." 

With  a  scream  of  delight,  Kate  caught  the 
dollar  from  her  mother's  hand,  and  rushed  off  for 
dinner. 

A  h.tppicr  party  was  seldom  seen  than  that  poor 
family  on  their  unwonted  holiday.  The  fresh  air 
seemed  greatly  to  revive  Mr.  Reed,  and  they 
ventured  quite  into  the  country,  where  Kate  could 
gather  wilff  flowers,  and  a  faint  color  came  into 
her  cheek*. 

**0h,  father,  if  we  could  only  live  in  the 
country,"  she  exclaimed  that  evening,  as  she  sat 
arranging  her  flowers  over  and  over  again. 

Not  many  day*  after  Captain  Stearns's  visit,  the 
doctor  appeared  again. 


"Well,  really,  Kate  you  are  becoming  quite 
the  rage,"  he  said,  gayly.  "Captain  Stearns  ws 
so  much  plcascil  wiih  you  and  your  rosettes,  ths 
he  has  persuaded  the  colonel  of  his  regiment  1^ 
have  every  company  decorated  in  the  same  wayj 
and  the  captain  will  be  here  to-day  with  an  ordej 
and  materials  for  I  don't  know  how  many  rosettes.* 

"  But  what  has  brightened  you  up  so.  Ml 
Reed?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  invalid. 

"Having  such  a  good  child,  I  fancy,"  answei 
Mr.  Reed,  smiling  fondly  on  Kate. 

"O  no,  doctor!  going  into  the  country,"  eric 
the  child,  and  seizing  her  precious  flowers,  st 
continued,  "did  you  ever  see  anything  so  lovclj 
doctor?  And  we  went  where  such  lots  of  iher 
grew  I  away  to  the  end  of  the  car  route,  wh< 
there  was  such  a  lovely  little  house,  all  buried 
vines,  and  no  one  living  there.  I  don't  see  h( 
any  one  who  had  ever  been  there  could  bear 
leave  it!  Do  you  know  where  it  is?"  as 
doctor  looked  up  with  a  strange  ex^^rcssion. 

"I  should  think   I  did,"  he  answered,  slowl] 
and   as    if    thinking  aloud.     "  The    very    thing] 
What  a  fool  not  to  think  of  it  before." 

"Yes,  Kate,"  he  continued,  "that  is  the  hoc 
where  I  w.ts  born,  and  lived  many  years.     Stoc 
my  mother  died    it  has  been  shut  up,  and  sadlj 
iiccds  some  one  to  take  care  of  it.     I  don't  like 
have  it  go  to  ruin,  and  have  often  wished  I  coul 
find   some  good  tenant — some  one  I  could  li 
Suppose  I  let  it  to  you,  Kate  ?"  he  added,  i  ' 
"You  are  getting  so  rich,  you  can  well  . 
to  rent  it.     I  have  got  to  go  out  that  way  m 
and  if  you  will  put  on  your  hat  you  may  go  t< 
and  see  if  it  suits  you." 

"May  I,  mother?"  .and  seeing  the  answer  ii 
her  mother's  eyes,  the  hat  was  on,  and  Kate  ii 
the  chaise  in  a  twinkling. 

A  few  hours  later  she  came  home  radiant. 

The  house  was  lovely — perfect,  and   fumisli< 
too !    And  the  doctor  said  there  were  to  be  a  gi 
many  buildings  erected  near  there  that  fall; 
there  would  be  a  fine  chance  for  her  father  to 
work  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough." 

The    doctor    confirmed    her    statements ; 
amid  the  heartfelt  th.-inksof  Katie  and  her 
produced  a  formal  lease  of  the  place,  made  oot 
Katie's  name,  which  she   with    the   luosl   iol< 
gravity  signed;  and    the    next    week   saw  her 
happy  a  girl  as  any  in  the  land,  in  her  new  In 
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The  Key  of  the  Bastile.^In  hts  paper  on  "  Thomu 
hsM,"  in  Jhi*  numl>cr  of  the  Monthly,  Mr.  At  Lee  says 
ipaje  59h  "Paine  was  in  Paris  when  the  Basiilc  was 
(<«roit<J,  and  received  the  key  of  it  from  General  Lafay- 
UTf.  a  1  gift  to  Washington,  and  it  is  still  exhibited  at 
I  Mimitt  Vcraon."     This  key,  enclosed  in  a  glass  c*s«,  hangs 


Krr  OF  THE  Bastilil 

the  inaia  hal]  of  ue  m&nsion.     Accompanying  the  key, 

phm  tent  to  Washington,  was  a  neat  pencil  drawing  of  the 

,  khowmg  its  destruction,  and  a  letter  from  the  sender, 

he  says:   "Give  me  leave,  my  dear  General,  to 

lyoti  with  a  picture  of  the  Ba^tile,  just  as  it  looked  a 

'daj%  after  1  ordered  iu  demolition,  with  the  main  key 

Ike  fortress  of  despotism.     It  is  a  tribute  which  I  owe  as 

to   tUf   adapted    father — as   an    aid-dc-camp    to   my 

a  miksionary  of  liberty  to  its  patriarch."     Dr. 

gives  a  ^opx  of  the  drawing  and  a  picture  of  (he 

f  is  his  capilid    book,   "  The  Home  of  Washington,"  and 

Afi!   "The   drawing   was   carried    away   frum    Mount 

fhcn  the  late  John  A.  Washington  left  that  seat," 
JTHagthe  curiosities  in  the  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania 
S^mca]  Society  there  is  another  interesting  key  ibat  we 
•rll  allude  to   here.     In    his  article   on    "Then    and 
»,■"  etc  ,  in  this  number  of  the   MONTHLY,  Mr.   Cony- 
(amm  n*.  with  two  sketches  of  Mtid  Island,  showing 
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Saps-Key  or  thb  AuGt;sTA. 

^rrK\  before  the  British  attacW  upon  its  fortifications, 
ilxa  (he  tirave  American  garrison  had  been  forced  to 
k>  Red  Bank.     Fort  Mifflin,  as  the  fort  on  the  Island 
1,  was  first  attacked  liy  a  British  fleet  Octol>er  22d, 
U  13  the   same    time  that  a    land    force    as.<iaited    Fort 
;  al  Red  Bank;  both  assaults  were  successfully  re- 
aad  for  a  time  both  forts  remained  in  possession  of 
indeed,  it  was  not  until  midnight  of  the  I5lh 
that    the    American*   evacuated  the  rnins  on 
and  the  20th  Fort  Mercer  wai  left  to  the  British. 
ieettkil  made  the  first  attempt  upon  Fort  Mifflin, 
«rns«t  wa»  the  Augusta,  of  .sixty-four  guns;  when 
V=t  w»  drimi  off.  they  attempted  to  drop  down  the 
;  s  brtf^faof  Btnick  the  Augusta,  and  set  her  on  fire,  and 
^■ssg  «"  •  nittd  bank  she  blew  up.     The  key  we  have 
fote  af  mM  thct  of  the  purser's  safe  of  this  ship. 
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Interesting  Letters  from  Oenerals  Mercer  and  Put- 
nam.— We  ore  indebted  to  Robert  Coulton  Davis,  Ph.G., 
for  the  loan  of  the  nriginal  letters  which  we  copy  below. 
The  letter  of  General  Mercer  is  interesting  as  showing  his 
zeal  and  close  care  for  the  patriot  cause,  while  th.it  of 
General  Putnam  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  "  Old  Put." 
We  regret  that  in  illustrating  Mr.  Carlyle's  paper  in  the 
January  MONTHLY  we  mistook  a  portrait  of  his  son  f<»r  one 
of  the  brave  General  Mercer — that  given  upon  page  6  is  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  a  drawing  made  by  the  famous  sold'er- 
artist,  Colonel  Trumbull,  and,  though  the  f-ice  appears  rather 
youthful  for  a  man  of  fifty-six  years,  it  was  doubtless  a 
correct  portrait;  the  one  on  page  7,  however,  is  from  a 
daguerreotype  of  the  General's  youngest  son,  bearing  his 
father's  name,  Hugh  Mercer,  who  was  long  a  respected 
citi/en  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  where  be  died  in  1853. 

Perth  Amboy  26  July 
1776 
Sir. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  such  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  Town  as  have  relations  on   Staten  Island  as  hold 
principles  inimical  to  the  American  cause —  have  it  in  their 
Power  to  give  Intelligence  to  the  Enemy  by  private  Signals, 
such  as  may  prove  detrimental  to  the  Service It  is  there- 
for submitted  to  the  consideration  of  your  honourable  Hnu.se 
whether  the  removal  of  such  Fenoas  at  a  distance  from 
hence  would  not  be  a  salutary  measure — If  it  is  judged  lo 
be  so,  the  authority  for  adopting  and  carrying  it  into  exeru- 
tion  will  most  naturally  arise  from  a  Civil  Power — 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 
Sir 
Your  most  obed'  Serv* 

Hugh  Mehcer 
Trenton  7«i' JnnuJ  1777 
.Sir 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  by  a  Letter  just  received 
from  his  E.xcellency  I  am  informed  that  the  Loss  of  the 
Enemy  in  the  Attack  at  Prince  Town  amounts  in  kill'd 
Wounded  &  Prisoners  to  ncnr  600 

The  letter  is  dated  at  Plackamin  5'*  In'  where  he  intends 
remaining  for  a  few  Days  lo  refresh  his  Army  which  as  well 
as  the  Enemy's  has  had  hard  Duly — He  is  in  great  Hopes 
with  the  Assistance  of  Heaven  to  drive  them   entirely  out 

of  the  Jerseys 

I  am  ordered  to  take  Post  at  Crosswix  lo  which  Place  I 
shall  march  to  morrow  morning- 
It  will  be  Policy  lo  make  our  Strength  at  least  three  times 
as   great  as  it   is   Nevertheless   encouraging  the   Mililia   to 

march  on  as  fast  as  possible  &  join  tne  at  Crosswix His 

Excellency  has  ordered  all  the  Baggage  Waggons  to  be  sent 

from  Burlington  to  him 

You  will  please  to  show  this  to  the  Committee  of  Congress 
as  Scarcecily  of  Paper  obliges  me  to  omit  writing  this  being 

the  only  Piece  I  could. procure 

I  am  Sir 

Your  hb"  Serv» 
Israel  Putkam.  M  G 


TTie  first  letter  is  written  on  one  leaf  of  an  old  fashioned 
sheet  of  tetter  paper,  the  sheet  having  been  1 2^'/^  by  1 6 
inches;  the  other  leaf,  with  the  ad(lres»,  being  loj>t,  Mr. 
I)avi«  has  replaced  it  with  one  perfectly  matching  the  old 
leaf,  but  wiihuul  the  address;  it  was  no  doubt  addressed  to 
the  Presidcnl  of  the  Congress,  (jcneral  Putiiaro's  letter  Is 
written  on  a  leaf  of  similar  paper,  but  the  "  »carcecity  of 
Paper"  forbiilc  a  fly-leaf,  and  the  address  is  upon  the  back 
of  the  single  lea!",  as  follows : 

On  Public  Service 
Thomas  W'hnrton  E<q' 

President  of  the  Council  of 
Safety  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
at 
Express  Philadelphia 

Then  upon  the  other  fold,  just  above  the  seal,  is  written, 
Permit  the  Bearer  to  pass  to  Philad* 
^  order  Gen'  Putnam 

Jona*  Mi  (Bin 
Jany  7.  1777  D  QM  G 

The  letter  is  endorrcd. 

From  General  Putnam 
Trenton  January  7^  '777 

And  in  this  connection,  the  following  lines,  first  published 
we  believe  shortly  after  the  great  events  noticed,  can  scarcely 
l>e  out  of  place;  we  are  indebted  for  the  copy  to  a  conlri 
butor  who  does  not  send  his  or  her  name : 

The  Battle  or  Trenton. 
On  Cbristmu  day  in  '76 
Our  ragged  troops,  with  bayonets  fixed, 

For  Trenton  marched  away. 
The  Delaware  sec  the  boats  below. 
The  light  obscured  by  hail  and  snow. 

But  no  signs  of  dismay. 

Our  object  was  the  Hcssinn  band 
That  dared  invade  fair  Freedom's  land. 

And  quaitcr  in  that  place. 
Creat  Wa<ihington  he  led  us  on, 
Whose  streaming  fbg  in  storm  or  «in 

\lAd  never  known  disgrace. 

In  silent  march  we  parsed  the  night, 
E.ich  Soldier  panting  for  the  fight. 

Though  quite  (wnumbed  with  frost. 
Greene  on  the  left  at  six  began. 
The  right  was  with  brave  Suihvan, 

Who  ne'er  a  moment  lost. 

Their  pickets  stormed,  the  alarm  was  spread. 
The  rebels  risen  from  the  dead 

Were  marching  into  town. 
Stitnf  scampered  here,  some  scampered  there, 
And  •omc  for  action  di<l  prepare. 

But  uxMi  their  arms  laid  down. 

Twelve  hundred  «<nrile  miscreants. 
With  all  their  cnloors,  guns  and  tents, 

Were  trophies  of  the  day. 
The  frolic  o'er,  the  bright  canteen. 
In  centre,  fmnt  unit  rear  was  seen 

Driving  fatigue  away. 


Now,  brothers  of  the  p.atriol  bands. 
Let's  sing  deliverance  from  the  hands 

Of  arbitrary  sway. 
And  as  our  life  is  but  a  spon. 
Let's  touch  the  tankard  while  we  caOj 

In  memory  of  that  day. 


Corrections. — The  ponrait  of  Hugh  Mercer  on  pai|^' 
of  the   Month i.V   for  January,    1 877,    is  not  a    portrait 
General  Hugh  Mercer,  alluded  to  as  such  by  the  editor; 
is  the  sketch  of  Hugh  Mercer  (so  kindly  mcniturtcd  by  1 
corresponded  as  having  been  given  by  me  in  the  .4merif* 
//istorical  Kt(ord)  a  notice  of  (7r«<'M?/ Mercer.     It  may  ' 
perceived  by  reference  to  the  Ketorti  for  November,  187^ 
that  the  portrait   (engraved  for  that  work)  and  the  arcuc 
panying  sketch,  delineate  the  features  and  .illude  to  the  It 
of  Mr.   Hugh  Mercer,  a  smt  of  General   Hugh  Mercer. 
visited  him  at  his  residence  near  Fredericksburg,  Virgiiiii 
twenty-eight  years  ago,   when   I  was  presented  with  a 
^trrtotyptd  likeness  of  him  (not   a  photcfp-aph^ts  slati 
under  the  engraving  in  the  Monthly,  for  the  photognj 
was  then  unknown),  from  which  the  picture  in  question 
originally  engrared,  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  for 
"  Pictorial  Ficld-B<iok  of  the  Revolution." 

I  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  two  errors  in  Mr.  Ca 
lyle's  communication.     In  column   t,  page  2,  he  w^ile^ 
the  defeat  of  the  Amcricins  on  Long   Island,  '•  Augu^ 
and  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington  the  ensuing  day."    A« 
ing  to   the  best   authorities,  Fort  Woshingioa  was 
dered  on  the  i6th  of  November  next  ensuing.     In 
I,    p.'Jgc   4,    he    writes    of  •'  Knyphausen's   regiment." 
should  be   "  Colonel   Rail's  regiment,"   a  pun  of  Geac 
Knyphausen's  command. 

I  think  the  writer  nn  the  American  Dnuna,  page  23  of  I 
MoNTitLY,  must  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  "about  the ; 
lygt  an  article  appeared   in   the  Amrriain   Quart fr(y  (?1 
written  by  the  celebrated  James  Kirke  Paulding,"  etc., 
Paulding  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  at  that  time,     tti 
also  attributes  the  authorship  of  a  play  called  *•  Pocabontaii 
to  G,  W.  Curtis.     Getjrge  Washington  Parke  Custi*,  graa 
son    of  Mr^.  Wanhinglon,  wrote  a   play   which   he 
"  Pocahontas,"     I  was  not   aware  that  G.   W.  Curti 
ever  attempted  to  write  a  play.     By  the  author's  alit 
other  plays  by  the  same  writer.  I  think  be  refers  to  M 
CuMis.     But  that  gentleman  did  not  "give  up  a  consideral 
portion  of  his  time  to  dramatic  compMisition,"     lie  wrxitci 
few  plays,  at  the  request  nf  others,  to  be  ased  on 
occasions,  which  he  threw  off  with  great  facility.     In  a  If 
written  to   his   wife   (then  visiting    Bishop  Meade)   oa 
12th  of  September,  i8ji3,  he  said,  in  a  postscript : 

•'  I  have  made  a  great  mental  effort  to-day.     I 
you  and  the  bishop  will  think  my  energies  might  hare  I 
better  employed.     I  had  promised  the  poor  rogtie*  uf 
a  play  for  the   I2th  of  September,  the  annivcrury 
battle  of  North  Point ;  but,  finding  myself  not  in  tkt  1 
wrote  to  them  to  defer  it.     On   Monday,  9th,  the 
came  on  from  Baltimore,  and  entrcaied  me  to  prepare 
thing  for  the   I2lh,  as  it  would  put  six  or  seven  ht 
dollars  in  his  pocket.     On  Mon<lay,  not  a  line  was  fit 
At  five  o'clock  I  commenced  and  wrote  till  twelve  ( 


B«t  noniing  at  five,  and  bj  seven  sent  off  by  the  itagt  ■ 
rroict  pieoe,  with  two  «ongn  and  a  finale,  called  North 
J*n»t,tr B*ttit>i«rf  l}(ftndt^ :  the  whole  completed  in  nine 
bduix  It  u  to  be  played  to-night  To-monx>w  I  shall  hear 
c^  jtt  tBcoes." 

Mr,  Lincaster  ays :  "  Very  little  is  known  of  this  gentle- 
■u't  penonal  histor>-,"  If  he  means  Mr.  Ciistis,  it  is  a 
nualie,  for  moch  has  been  published  concerning  his  "  pcr- 
uul  history  "  Benson  J.  LossiNC. 


Extracts   tronj  '•  A    New    Catechism,"  pubiUked  in 

^— Who  is  ihc  best  man  living? 

A.—\X\%  EXCEI-LENCV  GEStftAL  WaSHIXGTON,  to  whom 
tie  of  ExKcilency  is  applied  with  the  greatest  propriety. 
.  left  a  pcAcefal  habitation  and  an  affluent  fortune  to 
itei  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  war,  nobly 
nog  forth  in  defence  of  truth,  justice  and  his  country, 
prjrajt  life  he  wins  the  hearts  and  wins  the  lo%'e  of  all 
iko  are  so  happy  as  to  live  within  the  sphere  of  his  action, 
kpablic  character,  he  commands  universal  respect  and 
ion  ;  conscious  that  the  principles  on  which  he  acts 
we  hiileed  founded  in  virtue,  he  steadily  and  coolly  pursues 
tiie«e  principles  with  a  mind  neither  depressed  l)y  disappoint- 
nor  elated  by  success;  he  gives  full  exercise  to  that 
on  and  wisdom  which  he  so  eminently  possesses. 
tntmb  like  a  general  and  attacks  like  a  hero.  If  there 
ifth  in  his  character,  they  are  like  the  spots  in  the  sun« 
JiutmiMe  by  tkt  mag*tifying  powers  of  a  teUscopt. 
fit  Ih/^  im  th*  days  of  idol<Ury,  he  had  been  worshipped 
r/W.  One  age  cannot  do  justice  to  his  merits,  but  the 
voice*  of  a  graleful  posterity  shall  pay  a  cheerful 
•  of  andissembtcd  praise  to  the  great  assertor  of  their 

-  ^iS^'^  o**n  in  the  world  ? 
Hi. we. 
is  the  weakest  ? 
A^ — 'jcnrral  Howe. 

(>.— Who  is  the  greatest  tiar  npon  earth  ? 
4—Uuxk  Game  of  New  York,  printer. 
(*— ^V^lo  is  the  most  ungrateful  man  in  the  world  ? 
njor  Skinner. 

do  you  call  him  governor  ? 
f. —Because  when  Lord  and  General  Howe  thought  they 
•- -niurtrd  the  Jerseys,  they  appointed  him   Liculcnant- 
thal  State.     Skinner  assumed  that    lilte    over 
-ri  of  that  State,  and  continued  his  usur^)3lion  for 
,  JSve  days,  thirty  six   mintites,  ten   seconds,    and 
reii parts  of  a  se<onJ,  and  ihcn  wa?  deposed. 
'do  you  Cill  him  ungrateful? 
tosc  he  joined  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and 
to  fight  against  his  neighbors,  his   friends  and 
t«;  fxcaunc  he  has  endeavored  to  transfer  the  soil 
lfi*e  \ttmk  bread  from  the  rightful  pusscssors  to  a  foreign 
I;  becswse  he  ««■  doin;^  all  he  can  to  defraud  the  fruit  of 
b»!y  r^  th^tr    just  inheritance ;    and    Iwcanse,  to  gain 
'  -insjiory  honors,  he  would  fasten  (he  chains 
rce  millions  of  people  and  ihcir  offspring 

CMecUua  from  which  I  have  copied  is  too  long, 


perhaps,  for  your  space  in  the  Monthly.  I  have  copied 
a  part  only.  It  was  first  published  in  February,  1777,  and 
as  it  is  an  hundred  years  old,  it  will  be  well  to  repnDduce  it 
in  the  Monthly  for  February.  1877.  On  page  188  of  the 
Monthly  for  Scptcmlxr  last,  your  contributor,  Mrs,  Nellie 
Hess  Morris,  mentions  Hugh  Gaine,  editor  of  the  New 
Y<irk  Gazette,  as  at  one  time  a  warm  advocate  of  the 
colonial  cause,  Imt  later  bought  or  fri^jhicned  into  the  support 
of  the  royal  claims  and  purposes.  Wdl  the  lady  write  some 
more  about  Hugh  Gaine,  and  give  us  also  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Governor  Skinner  ?  W.  T.  R.  Sakfkll. 


Journalism   More  th»n   Twenty   Centuries  Ago. — 

The  first  Roman  juurn.1l,  published  over  two  tliousan<l  years 
^gOj  appeared  only  once  a  year.  This  p-ipcr,  intended  to 
be  read  by  the  public,  was  known  by  the  title  Anna/es 
Afaximi.  The  editor  of  this  paper  was  the  "  Pontifex 
Maximus,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  chronicle  all  the  important 
events  of  the  year.  The  news  was  written  on  white  wooden 
tablets  and  attached  to  the  residences  of  citizens.  It  must 
have  been  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  old  Romans  crowding 
around  these  tablets  to  get  a  look  at  the  tates<  news.  But 
the  thirst  after  knowledge  and  the  curiosity  of  the  people 
grew  rapidly,  and  in  such  a  measure  that  the  government, 
the  only  issuer  of  a  journal,  found  itself  obliged  to  issue  a 
daily.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  some  of  these  journals, 
having  reached  the  age  of  2,044  years,  arc  still  in  existence. 
The  name  of  the  first  daily  journal  was  Acta  Poputi 
Homani  Dinrni ;  it  appeared  daily  either  as  "  Album."  i.e., 
the  tai>let  hung  out  in  public,  or  the  contents  were  written 
with  red  chalk  on  the  walls  of  the  houses.  The  contents 
of  the  journal  comprised  what  would  be  classed  as  daily 
news  in  our  modern  ftapers.  From  the  want  of  the  necessary 
material,  political  articles  were  not  to  he  had.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  the  views  of  the  Roman  government,  it  was  a 
true  journal,  and  intended  as  reading  matter  fur  the  public. 

Doubtless  it  will  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  peruse 
a  verbal  translation  from  the  oldest  journal  extant,  issued  one 
hundred  and  sixly-eight  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
"  Consul  Sicinius  was  the  acting  Judge  to-dciy.  There  was 
a  heavy  thunder-storm,  and  the  lightning  split  an  oak  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  of  Vcli.  In  a  hostelry  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  James  there  was  a  fight,  in  which  the  landlord  was 
badly  wounded.  Tilinius  punished  some  butchers  on  ac- 
count of  their  selling  meat  which  had  not  been  inspected ; 
the  money  thus  paid  was  used  to  erect  a  chapel  to  the  Gi>d- 
dess  Lavcrea.  The  broker  Ausidiiis  fled  from  town  to-day, 
taking  money  with  him  belonging  to  other  people.  He  was 
caught,  and  h.id  to  refund  the  money.  The  brigand  I>emi- 
phon,  who  was  captured  liy  officer  Nerva,  has  been  crucified 
to  day.     The  flotilla  from  .\sia  arrived  to-day." 

We  see  from  this  that  it  was  in  olden  times  pretty  much 
the  same  as  in  our  d.iys ;  we  only  wish  that  our  officials 
would  attend  to  the  butchers  as  well  as  Titintus  did.  It 
must  be  of  interest  to  joiirnalists  to  know  that  Julius  Ocsar, 
the  greatest  of  all  Romans,  paid  special  altention  to  journal- 
i'im.  He  saw  the  necessity  of  inMmctitig  the  people  in 
everything  occurring  in  the  St.ite,  and  we  find  ibis  quotation 
in  Suetonius: 

"Julius  Caesar,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  his  public  office. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


caused  not  only  to  be  written,  but  also  spread  among  the 
people,  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate." 

This  wa.s  the  first  political  paper,  and  as  it  contained  news 
about  huildin(;s,  birihs,  deaths,  executions  and  anecdotes, 
it  can  be  likened  very  much  to  our  modem  papers.'  It 
seems  incredible,  but  it  can  !<«  proved  that  already  in  the 
olden  times  there  were  slenogmphcrs  who  took  down  the 
speeches  made  in  the  Senate  or  in  public.  They  were 
called  "  Ni'tarii,"  and  we  find  a  place  in  Suetonius  where 
Augustus  is  angry  because  the  stenographers  reported  the 
speech  of  Casar  for  Meiallus  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 
There  mu>t  have  been  reporters,  judging  from  a  letter  of 
Cicero  to  Ccelius ;  also  private  reporters,  who  gathered  the 
news,  and  sent  them  by '.he  "carsus  publicus,"  an  institute 
similar  to  our  mail*  throughout  the  provinces.  P.  A. 


'Ji 


The  Old  Barracks  at  LAt<CAb~r£R,  Pknnsylvama. 

The  Old  Barracka  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.— 

Can  the  Monthly  or  any  of  its  readers  furnish  any  infor- 
mation OS  to  the  old  military  barracks  at  I^ncastcr,  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  I  send  herewith  what  purports  to  be  a 
picture,  and  in  which,  it  is  saiil,  the  Americans  confined 
British  prisoners  of  war  during  the  Revolution.  The  build- 
ing shown  in  the  picture  looks  very  insecure  for  such  a 
puqxy«e.  Whereabouts  in  the  town  did  it  stand,  and  when 
wa*  it  removed  ?  WiLUAM  T,  WaLLACR. 


Hundreds,  Townships  and  Towns. — In  Delaware, 
the  subdivisions  of  the  counties  are  called  Hundredi,  in 
Pennsylvania  nod  other  States,  TotPtukips,  and  in  New 
England,  Tffxvns.  The  original  meaning  of  these  terms  is 
probably  known  to  every  reader  of  history;  but  how  came 
the  Culoniftts  to  adopt  these  various  designations  for  cor- 
responding (erriturial  divisions  in  the  different  Colonics  ? 
iJelaware,  1  believe,  is  the  only  State  where  the  term  Hun- 
died  is  thus  u»cd.  J.  S.  F. 

The  origin  of  these  terms  would  afford  an  interesting 
subject  for  an  article  in  the  Monthly,  and  we  trust  some 
one  of  our  rcadcn  will  favor  vs  with  one. 


The  Presidential  Electioil  of  1800  in  Pennsylvania. 

— I'he  following  article  is  from  a  late  Ilarrisburg  ncws|)apcr: 
In  the  year  1800  this  State,  Pennsylvania,  was  pretty  mud 
in    the  condition  the  Union  is  at  present.     The  Sute 
entitled   to  15  votes  in  the   electoral  college.     In   1799  ** 
attempt  w.-is  made  to  pass  a  law  to  enable  the  people  or  the 
Legislature   to  choose   electors.     As    the   Senate   stood    14 
Federalists  to  lo  Democrats,  and  the  House  56  Dcm< 
to  24  Federalists,  it  was  found  lo  be  impossible  lo  accotnpli 
the  passage  of  .any  law.    The  October  election  of  iSoofn 
over  without    the   choice   of  electors.     Governor    M'Krai 
October   18,  1800,  i^is^cd  a  proclamation  reciting  that  fi 
showing  the  certainty  of  the  loss  of  the  vote  of  the  Stall 
and  "  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of 
object,"  summoned  the  Legislature  to  meet  at  Lancaster, 
the  5lh  of  November  ensuing.     The  Legislature  convcni 
and  as  soon  as  the  Governor  had  delivered  h: 
special  message — a  pretty  long  one,  by  the  way 
the  tables  of  both   Houses  were  crowded   wi 
petitions  signed  by  thousands  of  citizen*  vW 
the  Legislature  to  choose  cleclon.     This'waft 
so   easily  done.     The  Senate  had  one  view 
how  it  should  be  done — the  Iloose  another, 
was  a  period  of  intense  excitement — the  p.irt 
■  A  Jefferson  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Adams, 
incumbent,   on   the   other,   were    vinlent    in 
Legi.slature,  and  out  of  it  the  people  were 
in   great   agitation.     Mr.  Nathaniel    B.   Boilei 
afterwards   Secretary  of  the   Commonwealth 
Governor  Snyder,  a  Democrat,  arose  in  the  Ho' 
and  submitted  a  plan  for  choosing  electors 
House  amended  and  passed  bis  proposition 
the    loth   of   November.     On    the    llth    il 
transmitted  to  the  Senate.     On  the  Ijlh  it 
that  body  amended,  by  a  party  vote — IJ  to 
The  amendment   in   brief  was  that  the 
should  name  8  electors  and  the  House  S. 
House  refused  to  agree  to  this.     The  usual  conferences 
place   without    agreement.     At   length   a   compromise 
agreed  upon  that  the  electors  should  be  chosen  by  *•) 
ballot."     The  Senate  to  name  8  and  the  House  8,  sod 
these  16  nominations  15  should  lie  chosen.    This  was  agr 
to  by  both  Houses,  December  I,  iSoo,  and  the  act  at  un< 
was  signed  by  the  Governor.     Dcccmlver  4,  both  brand 
met  in  joint  convention,  having  previously  made  their  m 
nations.     Each  branch   kept   faith  in  convention  with 
previous  understanding  lietween  them,  as  the  following 
exhibits : 

FHR  ADAMS— rrpritAiiST-s  trr  TMr,  srrAT1^ 
Dr.  I  "«. 

lilikjor   J        ■    '  I  -'ti 

Sftmuel  W.  fuller,  i'LilUiJcli)hia,9+,  Jimcj  Liiwl-iJ,  St  ,  L^tKi 

FOR    IKFFFRsnN — Dr.MiX.RATS  BY  THR  HOUSE, 

Robert  Wh;    •    ••      '       '     •       ■  T.>inKean.   r»7  r  "^ 

Hnrtfcll,   Ni^i  •<".   B*rli. 

Ijne.  Fayett-  .Bucit*.  95.  ; 

Bucks,  s>j;  Saiiui' .  wcinuii)!.  1  luuncj^lii*,  fcj. 

All   these  gentlemen  were  members  of  the  Senate  ai 

House  of  Representatives.     Mr.  Coleman  bcin;: 

the  Democrats  had  8  votes,  which  were  cast  for  Jc'i  \\ 

Burr;  the  FederalisU  7,  caat  for  Adams  and  PincJLnc}.    it. 
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The  Two    Neighbor   Republics — Mexico   and  the 

United  Sutes. — Revolution    and   disorganization  and  axi- 

irIi/ Arc  to  frequent  in  tbe  Mexican  "  Republic"  Uiat  the 

npati  of  luch  %.   iLxte  of   aflTiirs  in  that  unhappy  country 

\ajst  ilnost  ceased  to  possess  the  interest  of  news;  peace 

azKi  Hbnii»ion  (o  the  law»  and  the  lawful  government  may 

:  taid  lo  be  exceptional ;  the  names  of  the  proper  official* 

Inf  Ibc  teirolutionists  change  from    time  lo  lime,  but  the 

3ces  ore  but  a  repetition  of  others  just  like  them,  or 

liUle  difTercnt  that    even   the  participants   can    scarcely 

Ihc  difference.     The  "  nation,"  if  the  term  can  be 

[to such   a  disorganized  country,  is  once  more  con- 

rhe  •'  lYesident"  is  so  only  in  name,  the  Governors 

the  Slates  either  fugitives  or  upon   precarious   tenure  of 

•  office.     We  cannot  but  sympathirc  with  the  citircns  of 

Inico  who  *Tc  honestly  republicans,  and  disposed  lo  obey 

r  esottitaJioa  ind  laws  of  their  country,  nnd  censure  the 

liioiaiu^is,  dbor^antzers  and  deficr>  of  the  constitution 

l!»w».  and  *xt  wont  lo  congratulate  ourselves  as  citizens 

'theUniied  Stales  that  we  are  not  rinncrs  as  other  men 

(ike  MexicaiM  especially) — but  let  us  not  be  extravagant  in 

4cse  self-con^atulations  without,  by   honest   comparison, 

termising  in  what,  and  just  in  what  degree,  we  are  Inciter. 

will  not  suffice ;  we  must  have  comparison. 

fare  not  as  the  Mexicans — that  we  are  difTcrent,  is 

lionable ;  but  art  toe  better  ?    Of  course,  the  question 

tof  individuals,  jt  is  tA  the peoph — the  aggregate  people, 

:  ladiridaaJ  citizens. 

TW  H(X  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  citizens  are  of  a 

z,  quieter,  more  phlegmatic  race,  is  not  of  our  seeking 

^w king— it   is  our  good  fortune,  not   our  good  doing. 

aempapers  have  been  quoting  with  much  com- 

riltd  o«tion;il  "brag"  an  article  recently  published 

iem  Times,  highly  favorable  to  the  United  States 

Ppcople — lauding  our  national  "law-abiding"  dispo- 

Bclion  in  the  pre«ieni  "  complications."     But  the 

ti>e  London  Times  is  an   Englishman,  and  knows 

Eccxurolling  pro[>orlion  of  our  people  are  of  English 

,witj>  auch  of  the  English  "gcxjd"  in  their  inherited 

■cat,  mingieO,  let  ms  confess,  with  some  of  the  £ng- 

1."     We  <'  in  to  imply  that  the  editor  sees 

t"6»«l,'*  ft»r  no  !  ri  likes  lo  »ce  that.     Of  course. 

tau  find  of  "  gCKjd"  in  our  people  is  of 

i.atid  lo  praise  them  is  indirectly  to  laud 

itj  t-winuy.j  There  i"»  justice,  too,  in  the  good  things 

uy*  of  lu,  and  we   cannot  but  feel  thankful  and 

ilu:  able  ei1<tor  has  been   impressed  with,  and  de- 

fi  I.  ri.ily    *n  1    well-nttcred   terras,  the    praise- 

IS  of  this  great  Republic  5  and 

that  the  editor  dcics  noi  e<say 

ta\k   of    showing   up  our  shurtcominj^,   but 

t.T    \Tn<ncan4.     And  now,  while  gratefully  ac- 

ria«  vcnlicl    of  the  London    Times,   and 

thai   it  is  just,Jts   well  as   generous,    we 

.  c''0»ut'*  saHs  which  it  requires  to  season 

k,E  li  mure  pabtUible  to  tlic  candid  American. 


We  are  s  "law-abiding  people,"  but  are  we  not  more? 
Do  we  not  *'  abide"  under  the  name  and  color  of  law, 
the  constructions  put  uj)on  our  laws,  by  unauthorized  and 
grossly  incompetent  expounders  ?  The  law  says  thus  and 
so;  Mr.  Demagogue  tells  us  the  law  means  ihis  or  that,  and 
Mr.  Noodle  assures  us  it  means  that  or  this.  And  we,  the 
intelligent  people,  do  not  ask  to  see  the  law,  or  read  it  if 
produced — but,  acconJing  to  the  party  which  (nans  us,  we 
accept  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Demagogue  or  Mr.  Nootlle, 
the  one  or  the  other  that  favors  "  our  side."  Of  course,  there 
arc  a  few  exceptional  individuals  who  will  think,  and  who 
refuse  to  follow  the  party  leaders  when  they  lead  wrongly — 
l>ut  ninety-nine  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the 
hundredth,  of  the  people  can  sec,  or  care  lo  sec,  bat  one 
side  of  every  question,  the  side  that  is  presented  or  rep- 
resented by  the  party  to  which  they  respeclivcly  belong.  In 
short,  .\mcrican  citizens  permit  themselves  to  become  not 
merely  party  men,  but  the  mere  puppets  of  parly  lead- 
ers. 

Let  us  see  how  this  works,  and  take  the  National  Congress 
for  our  text :  composed  of  two  branches,  one  supposed  lu 
represent  the  several  Slates  as  organized  entities,  tbe  other  to 
represent  the  individual  citizens  uf  the  several  districts  of 
each  Slate.  This  is  the  great  law-making  body  of  the  great 
Republic,  and  of  course  to  the  Senate  each  State  sends  two 
of  its  l)est  and  ablest  and  purest  ciiizens,  while  the  citizens 
of  each  district  select  the  very  best  and  ablest  and  purest 
man  in  the  district  to  represent  them  in  the  House.  This 
should  be  the  rule,  and  the  exceptions  should  l>e  the  result 
of  pardon.ibl;  mistakes  to  be  corrected  as  soon  as  discovered 
— but  is  there  a  boy  in  the  land  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  that 
excellence,  ability  and  purity  have  generally  any  place  among 
the  qualifications  of  Senators  or  Representatives?  Is  there 
a  boy  in  the  land  so  stupid  as  lo  fail  lo  see  that  the  one 
qualifiication,  lo  the  ignoring,  not  necessarily  the  exclusion, 
of  all  other*,  for  a  Senator  or  Representative  is  devotion  to 
party  i*  Hence,  each  Senator  and  each  Representative  is  and 
must  Ijc  an  unquestioned  and  unquestioning  and  unijuestion- 
ablc  party  man;  if  he  l>e  an  honest,  able,  pure  man,  well; 
but  he  vttist  be  a  party  man.  If  his  honesty,  ability  or 
purity  are  so  pronounced  that  he  but  dares  patriotically  to 
act  independently  of  his  jiarty  in  deciding  any  one  so-called 
"  pany"  question,  he  docs  so  with  the  absolute  certainty  that 
his  patrioti>m  will  cost  him  his  seat — that  he  will  he  de- 
nounced l>y  his  party  papers  and  parly  leaders  as  a  traitor  to 
his  parry,  and  that  when  his  term  expires  he  will  not  be 
returned  lo  the  .Senate  or  the  Mouse.  Even  if  he  be  a 
Charles  Sumner,  whose  whole  life  has  attested  his  fidelity  to 
principle,  and  who  has  dared  lo  be  a  Republican  when  the 
being  one  required  high  moral  courage — lh.il  will  not  save 
him  if  at  last  he  refuse  to  obey  the  self-constitmed  leaders 
of  his  party;  and  a  life-long  Democrat,  fearless  and  steadfast, 
if  at  last  he  assert  his  manhood  and  refuse  lo  obey  his  i>arty 
leaders,  he  dies  politically  forthwith. 

Now,  what  is  the  necess;iry  consequence  of  all  this?  Just 
what   we  see   in   our  present  Congress.     The  Washington 
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Correspondent  of   TAe  tndcptndtnt,  Dccctuher   14U1,  thus 
ingly  and  truly  describes  the  slate  of  afTairs  : 

r**  This,  then,  \s  tlic  situation  here.     The  Hou&e  is  firmly 
fenl  u:i   electing  and  itiau^uratiiij^  Tildrn  ;  the  Senate  u  as 
firmly  dctcnninol  to  ticchirc  {l;iycs  next  I'residcnl. 

The  plan  of  the  Hou»c  i»  to  object  to  the  electoral  vote  of 
two  or  three  i^uuihcrn  States,  declare  no  cieciion  to  have 
Uken  place,  an'l  then  proceed  to  elect  Mr,  Tildeti, 

The  plan  of  the  Senate  is  to  have  it<  presiding  officer  open 
and  count  the  electoral  voles,  and  declare  Mr.  I  [aye*  elcclcd  ; 
and  then,  through  the  army,  to  inau-jurate  him  on  ihc  4:h  of 
March.  It  will  tic  &cen  that  on  both  »idc»  it  is  proposed  to 
stretch  the  CooMilution  a  little.  That  document  is  silent  in 
re^jard  to  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vnic;  nor  islitere  any 
provision  in  cave  of  rival  elcctijr>.  When  tvk*o  sets  of  cerii- 
licaiea  cninc  up,  who  is  to  decide  upon  ihcm  ?  During  the 
firxt  fifiy  ye.nr*  of  the  Republic  the  Frcsidcnt  of  the  Senate 
counted  the  voles;  but  during  the  last  fifty  Congre^^  hss  dune 
it,  through  tellers,  And  since  the  Republicans  h.ivc  had 
cot.trol  of  Congress  ihcy  not  only  insisted  mwn  the  riyhi  of 
the  l>i>dy  to  reject  vuies,  but  they  actually  exercised  it.  They 
rejected  electoral  votes  in  iS'ig  and  1873.  Let  us  be  candid 
•nd  truthful.  The  situation  is  more  embarrassing  th.in  it 
would  otherwise  be  for  the  very  reason  that  the  Kepnbtican 
Senate  now  objecU  to  the  very  thing  it  did  four  and  eij^hi 
years  ago.  Nor  does  it  help  the  matter  very  much  that  it  is 
now  clearly  right  and  was  then  clearly  wrong.  The  incon- 
sistency injures  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.' 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  were  generally  otherwise  than  devotees 
of  party  ;  who  docs  not  know  that  if  a  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat in  cither  branch  shall  dare  to  rise  uImvc  [larty  .ind 
prove  himself  a  patriot,  he  will  be  a  traitor  to  nis  party,  a 
renegade,  and  it  will  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  that  he  has 
been  bought? 

The  people  are  directly  responsible  for  the  present  slate 
of  affairs — if  they  would  but  ceaie  for  a  time  to  be  partisans, 
and  would  make  the  members  of  both  Houses  cf  the  Con- 
gress understand  that  they,  loo,  must  cease  to  be  partisans, 
the  entire  difl'icuhy  would  pass  by.  the  "  crisis"  wc  read  and 
hear  so  much  of  would  disAolve  as  a  v.i]Mjr,  and  peace  and 
prosperity  would  return  to  bless  our  land  under  the  adminis- 
nation  of  cither  Ilaycs  or  Tildcn.  None  but  the  blindest 
partisan  conceives  for  a  moment  llial  either  of  the  Iwo  laic 
candidates,  if  declared  elected  and  duly  inaugurated,  would 
imperil  our  institutions  by  intentional  mal  admioislration. 
Though  {icrsonatly  a  Republican,  we  have  no  fear  but  that 
if  Mr.  Tildcn  were  justly  inducted  into  the  Presidcr.cy,  the 
Oounlry  al  the  expiration  of  his  term  would  be  in  no  worse 
oondiiiun  than  it  is  to  day ;  neither  he,  nor  any  other  man, 
even  in  the  oflice  of  Chief  Magistrate  uf  our  Republic,  could 
seriously  jeopardiie  the  institutions  of  our  nation — we  have 
100  much  faith  and  confidence  in  Ihe  ]>eople's  intelligence 
and  integrity,  and  in  Republican  insiituiions  ihrmsclvcs,  to 
apprehend  positive  injury  to  ihe  country  from  any  President. 
We  must  not  be  understood  a«  ejcprc^ing  an  opinion  that 
Mr.  TilHen  has  been  eleclc<l  and  should  be  inaugurated — 
we  have  nn  o|>inion,  but  it  is  pun,  and  we  ilo  not  deem  it 
our  duty  or  prcr<i;{aiivc  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  pre- 
mises. We  simply  declare  our  conviction  that  the  country 
xumtd  it  titfe  even  if  ci)m|>ctrnt  authority  should  declare 
Mr.  Tilden  elected  ond  he  were  thcreup-jn  installed. 

Among  the  plans  proposed  in  the  Congress  for  adjusting 


Ihe  present  "  complications,"  there  is  one  which  wc  deem 
eminently  wise:    it  is  that   propo.>iiig  to  create  a  Court 
Appeal  to  decide  upon  the  election  of  President  and  Vic 
President  when  the  candulatc  declared  not  elected  shall  e« 
lest  the  decision  of  the   President  of  the  Senate  (or  of 
House*  of  Congress,  if  ihe  position  of  the  House  be  righl)| 
with  such   a   court,  carefully  constituted,  it  would  bc« 
C(jinp.^r3tively  uairT.portatU  who  should  cuunt  and  dctcrmil 
the  result,  as  the  decision  would  then  be  subject  to   revi 
by  a  non  p.anisan  tribunal.     In  the  case  of  all  other  office 
down  to  a  ward  constable,  there  are  provisions  lor  conlr«tiii 
the  election,  .ind  it  could  only  work  well  to  have  the 
dent's  and  Vice-President's  election  subject  to  content  bcf 
a  proper  iriSunal. 

Bui.  the  one  grandest  and  Viest  guard  against  the 
rencc  of  the  present  difficulty  hereafter,  is  (o  be  found  in  1 
people's  asscriing  and  maintaining  the  rights  of  mani 
and  citizenship,  abiding  by  and  sustjinmg  the  laws  of 
land,  but  refusing  to  abide  by  or  sustain  the  constructic 
put  upon  them  by  paitisans  or  by  cither  parly.     Until 
have,  as  a  people,  recovered   our  rights  at   the  polU  and 
our  representative  bodies,  State  and  National,  let  us  not  I 
extravagant  in   self-glorification  up^n  our  sujicriority  to  I 
citizens  of  Mexico.     Revolution  and  disorganization  arr 
enough,  but  even  they  arc  better  than  too  much  submissic 
to  pany  and  party  leaders.     Revolution  and  disorgauitatiti 
are  not,  however,  the  necessary  alternalis'c  to  excessive  aut 
mission — let  ''.s  assert  our  rights  as  citizens,  and  the  pttr 
and   parly   leaders  will   succumb;    they  only  ride  over 
because  we  lie  down  supinely  and  all  but  inviie  ihc-  indig 

[Communication. ) 

The  Outlook. — The  conimcncement  of  a  licw  year  is 
appropri.ilc  sc.isun  for  rclrospcci.     liusincss  men  aic 
touicd  to  strike  a  balance-sheet  about  thui  time,  and 
ful  persons  take  note   of  the  errors  of  the   past  and 
icsolvcs  for  the  future.     Alas!  the  new  leaf  turned  over^ 
often  worse  thar.  the  old.     Men  and  nations  resolve  auad 
solve,  and  move  on  pretty  much  in  the  same  old  rats, 
there  would  seem  to  be  peculiar     propciety  in  a   new 
parture  al  the  present  epoch.     Wc  arc  Commencing  a  til 
century  of   national  life   under  exceptional  circunuuoc 
Wc  have  had  a  great  national  festival ;  the  lights  are  eztfa 
guished;  the  guests  from  all  nations  have  de|>arted.  and 
iread  alone  the"  banquet-hall  deserted."     Have  wr  li 
from  the  thousands  from  foreign  parts  who  have  visited 
nothing  on  the   subject  of   private    or    |xjliiical    economy-] 
nothing  in  the  science  of   government?     Have  we  Ic 
no  lc*viins  of  humility  ? 

The  present  year  opens  under  such  peculiar  compll 
financial  and  political,  a.s  demand  grave  coiisidcralion,  I 
vast  resources  and  industries  and  wealth  lie  domii 
our  skilled  laborers  find  no  field  in  which  to  work, 
system  of  government,  which  we   have  been  accmte 
regard  ns  almost   perfect,  i*  found   to  povscs*  sctiou* 
The  people  arc  losing  confidence  in  the  l>atlo(  as  an  tx\ 
nent  of  the   |>opular  will,  and  many  thinking  men   begtn  I 
despair  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  iLselcss  to  speculate  upon  llie  cause*  of  this  «tat«  1 
affairs.     Individual  cxuavagattcc,  public  cxtnva^Aocc,  < 


<iiJ  comiptiua,  and  the  dishonesty  of  poxty  oiiganitations, 

brt  (IobUIcss  combined  to  produce  almost  general  dcmu- 
Rliauwn.  A  return  tu  private  economy,  public  economy, 
otail  booc^iy,  and  p^rty  honc»ty^-or  perbapf  a  cutting 
locw  iwm  pony  bondage — would  seem  to  be  the  lesson  of 
(bt  hocr  A  return  to  the  primitire  interpretations  and  prac- 
^jica  fA  the  fathers  uf  the  Republic  and  a  return  to  rigid 
md  economy,  private  and  public,  will  doubtless  rcn- 
'  future  of  our  great  country  as  prosperous  and  glorious 
>i!icp«aL  J.  B.  M. 

SuuJtKS. — The  foregoing  timely  note  is  conceived  in 
,lke  Tight  «]iirit,  and  beyond  quc»iion  the  writer's  suggestions 
iCoiTeot.  Wc  do  not  believe,  however,  that  matters  are 
ite  to  niTJch  awry  as  to  justify  thinking  men  in  "  despair- 
•i<  the  Republic;"  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  considcra- 
BumbeT  do  so  despair.  That  the  charges  of  fraud  and 
pfacticci  bruughl  by  cauh  parly  against  its  opponents 
loften  well  authenticated  and  entirely  true,  wc  are 
but  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  uf  our  great 
jc  Ire  thoroughly  honest,  and  we  have  an  abiding 
ulmce  that  in  due  time  these  good  and  true  Amcrican'i 
riU  iroutc  and  act  in  their  might,  drive  corruptionists  and 
%ii4aeri  generally  to  the  wall,  and  thus  rescue  our  country 
lis  and  perils.  The  Republic  cannot  be  puiiitivciy 
red  until  the  people  generally  become  corrupt  and 
,  or  criminally  blind  to  evil-doing. 
JUfi  TIME  HAS  COME!  The  people  must  arouse 
cct  the  abuses  that  have  arisen,  devcloj>cd  and 
lening  proportions  in  our  {)ulitics.  North  and 
Those  who  longer  sleep  or  shut  their  eyes  to  these 
from  this  time  become  participa  criminis,  absolute 
c-n^  of  the  bad  men  who  make  politics  their  business 
safe  that  business  solely  for  scI5sh  and  wicked  ends, 
'tT;{ardlcss  of  the  interests  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
principle  of  law  and  justice  and  right.  It  will  not 
do  to  trust  matters  to  the  worst  elements  of  either  of 
!(rest  jiartie* — the  peopic  must  t.ike  \hc  pa j-t its  tktmstlvts 
bud,  and  reform  them,  or  crush  them  and  reform  the 
></  the  country,  at  the  polls  above  all,  as  the  fountain- 
■od  tlieo  in  every  department  of  National,  StAtc, 
C(«acy.  City,  Town  and  Village  government  we  shall  see 
6c  *>trliags  of  a  true  Republican  system. 

Bad  Features  in  the  Methods  of  Selecting  the  Presi- 
aod  Vice-President,  with  Proposed  Remedies. 
Ft  pmume  there  are  few  thinking  Americans  who  are 
^ne  (tiiiiied  with  the  melhi^ds  of  selecting  the  President  and 
jr«c  Krsstdcnt  of  the  United  States.  The  present  "compli- 
coos"  L*ve  clearly  demonstrated  that  these  methods  arc 
»errly  far  from  perfect,  but  are  seriously  bad  in  some 
■Vir  parck.  The  •*  Electoral  College"  is  a  positive  alwur- 
J,  tad  the  prorinon  which  makes  it  poss.ible  for  the 
■tOtw  lodcToUe  upon  a  Itousc  of  Rcpresetitalivcs  chosen 
»»  ja»  before  and  without  the  least  reference  to  such  a 
**tojeiicy,  u  «irnpty  wicked.  Of  course,  before  such  a 
I  of  »♦(•,,  f.j^"  gj  those  growing  out  of  the  recent 

all    :  ^  and  faults  of  the  system  were  not 

the;  ai>w  ate. 
kal  ponsible  nse   is  the   Electoral  Qvllege  as   now 


constituted  ?  some  of  the  representative  men  of  each  State 
are  chosen  to  cast  the  three  or  thirty-five  votes  which  their 
respective  States  are  entitled  to  cast  according  to  their 
population  and  consequent  representation  in  the  Congress ; 
but  they  are  mere  automatons,  without  any  discretionary 
power — wooden  men  would  answer  as  well  as  men  of  flesh 
and  blood  and  mind ;  the  same  object,  that  of  securing  to 
each  State  its  proper  voice  according  to  its  voting  population, 
could  be  readily  attained  without  a  so-called  Electoral  CoU 
lege.  But,  if  tlie  Electors  fail  to  elect,  from  any  cause,  the 
selection  of  the  Yxt:.%\^(iv,\,  for  four  years,  devolves  up«)n  the 
House  of  Representatives — not  the  one  elected  at  the  time 
when  the  people  are  indicating  their  will,  but  one  elected 
two  years  before,  when  neither  the  Congressmen  nor  the 
people  could  have  bad  any  thought  of  such  a'  vast  resp.-nsi- 
biiity  being  assigned  the  House-elect ;  the  downright  wicked- 
ness of  this  is  unquestionable  in  the  light  of  the  possibility 
that  our  next  President  may  be  chosen  for  us  by  the  present 
House,  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  which  have 
just  been  repudiated  by  their  constituents — still  more  glaring 
is  the  enormity  of  this  provision  of  our  organic  law,  when  we 
note  that,  were  the  present  House  to  choose  our  President, 
New  York  .State  would  l)e  made  to  vote  for  a  Republican, 
while  Pennsylvania  would  be  made  to  vote  for  a  Democrat, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  as  every  schoolboy  of  twelve 
years  knows,  in  the  late  election,  the  former  declared  for 
Tiklen  and  the  latter  for  Hayes;  and  to  add  a  feather  at 
least  to  the  weight  of  the  iniquity  of  this  feature  of  our 
system,  we  note  that,  as  the  vote  is  by  States,  irrespective  of 
numbers,  a  State  having  one  representative  would  have  equal 
voice  with  a  State  having  thirty-three — making  each  voter  in 
Delaware,  for  example,  equal  to  say  thirty-three  voters  in 
New  York. 

Rf.mf.dies. — Our  object  in  speaking  of  the  defects  or  faults 
in  the  present  methods  of  selecting  the  President  is  to  pro- 
]>osc  remedies  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  not  before 
been  suggested,  and  which  we  believe  would  give  the  people 
a  fair  chance  to  select  the  President  and  Vice-President. 
Wc  hope  (hat  our  views  will  at  least  receive  calm  and  fair 
consideration  from  political  economists,  ami.  in  so  far  as  they 
arc  found  to  be  right  and  feasible,  we  hope  to  see  our  reme- 
dies tried. 

Let  the  present  "  Electoral  College"  be  dispensed  with, 
and  in  its  stead  let  there  be  an  *'  Electoral  Congress" 
composed  of  two  ••  Electors  at  large"  from  each  State,  and 
one  "  District  Elector"  from  each  Congressional  District — ■ 
the  former  elected  just  as  the  Governors  and  other  State 
officcn  are  electctl,  and  the  latter  just  as  members  of  the 
regular  Congress  are  elected.  Let  these  "  Electors"  consti- 
tute one  House,  to  meet  in  Washington,  on  or  about  the  ist 
uf  Januar}-  next  succeeding  their  election.  Let  the  Chtef- 
Juslice  of  the  United  St.ites,  or  in  case  of  his  sickness  or 
other  disability,  the  senior  Associate  Justice,  be  cx-ofiicio 
President  of  the  Electoral  Congreiis.  Let  this  body  elect  by 
open  vote,  written  or  oral,  first  a  President  and  then  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  Stales  -,  if  they  fail  to  elect  upon 
ihe  first  vote,  let  them  proceed  to  a  second,  and  failing  in  the 
second  to  a  third,  and  so  on  until  an  election  is  effected,  or, 
an'il  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  when,  if  their  failure  to 
elect  shall  be  because  there  ore  more  iban  two  candidates. 


let  all  but  the  two  highest  be  dropped,  and  let  them  proceed 
again  to  vote;  in  ca:ie  of  an  even  vo(c  resulting  in  failure  to 
elect,  let  ifacm  repeat  the  voting  until  the  joih  ut  the  monih, 
when  let  the  Chiet'-Jiulice  or  other  Justice  pre&iding  vote, 
and  thus  deienniuc  ikc  result.  In  the  case  of  any  Elector 
whose  election  or  eligibility  is  questioned,  let  the  question 
b«  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uoiied  States,  and 
if  ihe  Elector  returned  ab  elected  be  found  not  truly  elected, 
let  the  Court  grant  a  ccrtiiicate  to  the  one  elected,  but  if  the 
qoeslion  be  as  to  eligibility  and  the  lilector -elect  be  decided 
ineligible,  let  the  Court  till  the  vacancy  by  bclecliug  one  of 
the  «amc  |>any. 

We  expect  that  objections  will  be  advanced  and  modifica- 
tions suggested;  we  have  not  done  with  the  subject,  but 
!«hall  consider  <«uch  objections  and  modifications,  dgubtlcts 
yieldinn  to  some  and  combating  others,  as  our  sole  purpo<.c 
is  to  serve  our  loved  country  whether  by  maintaining  our 
own  theories  or  accepting  and  endorsing  those  of  others. 

The  Poor. — A  coM  winter  pleads  earnestly  for  the  poor. 
There  are  always  and  in  all  communities  many  who  will  be 
poor' under  any  circumstance*,  even  the  best;  some  of  these 
arc  worthy  of  the  heartfelt  sympathy  and  judicious  assistance 
of  the  l>enevolenl,  while  to  othcn  it  would  be  an  absolute 
kindness  to  place  ihcra  in  a  house  of  correction  where  they 
\hnuld  be  compelled  to  earn  their  shelter  and  food,  in 
Scriptural  manner,  "  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows."  There 
are  times  when  depression  in  business  and  "  hard  times" 
largely  augment  the  number  of  the  unfortunate  hungry, 
naked  and  homeless,  by  reducing  many  induMricus  person* 
to  these  unh«ppy  straits;  ihey  are  more  than  willing  to  work, 
they  are  anxious  to  do  anything  for  a  live1ihoo<i,  but  Ihey 
•eek  even  menial  employment  'n  vain.  This  class  of  poor 
persons  especially  claim  prompt  relief,  because  their  nec<l  is 
not  in  any  degree  the  fruit  of  laxinc^s;  true,  in  some  in- 
stances, many  perhaps,  even  the*e  are  censurable  for  jwverty 
bccatue  when  they  have  work  they  lay  nothing  by  •*  fc»r  a 
rainy  djy" — be  their  wages  small  or  ample,  every  cent  must 
be  spent,  a.s  ihoujjh  they  deemed  it  criminal  to  permit  their 
incoiite  to  exceed  their  outgo.  But  one  cannot  be  har>h  in 
judging  the  induMrious,  though  they  be  improvident,  and 
when  they  cannot  <»b'ain  wi>rk,  we  cannot  refuse  relief. 
Some  of  the  most  deserving  of  the  mo^t  needy  are  never 
beggar*,  and  when  we  seek  them  oat  it  is  not  a  rare  case 
that  they  refuse  to  be  helped  with  "  alms" — in  such  cases, 
ooc  matt  urge  and  ofttimes  appear  almost  to  Mek  rather 
tlun  tenilcr  a  favor  in  af<iisting  the  proud  |>oor. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  one  class  of  ihe  poor  who  are 
best  relieved  by  placing  them  in  the  houses  of  correction  and 
coin]>elttng  them  to  work.  Of  these,  there  arc  two  classes; 
Ihe  sauply  laiy  and  the  more  criminal  who  add  indulgence 
in"ftre  water"  to  their  laiine>s,  squandering  the  few  pennies' 
they  chance  to  cam  and  the  pennies  given  by  injudicious 
charity,  and  even  at  times  6lching  pennies,  to  procure  the 
poisoniius  cnmpnutid  for  their  vile  ippetites*,  the  pimply  lazy 
we  pity  while  we  blame,  because  if  laxiness  he  not  n.iture  it 
U  second  nature  to  ihem  and  i!»ey  c-in't  help  it — the  second 
claw  we  pily,  trxi,  Inil  in  a  different  way,  nnd  if  we  are  wine 
as  well  as  tnily  l>enevo!cni  \vc  rcfu'.e  them  any  money  or 
gther  ](ifu  that  con  be  converted  into  drink.     This  class  is 


the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  way  of  relief — oi^c 
there  arc  innocent  ones  dc(>cudcni  upon  them  and  suflc 
worse  than  poverty,  and  we  can  scarcely  di;,cuver  a  methodJ 
of  relieving  these  without  alfurdiiig  encouragement  Olid  mean* 
fur  the  gratiticatiop  of  the  drunkard's  wretched  appcttte;  the 
bouse  of  correction  for  the  drunken  lather  or  mother,  and 
watchful  care  over  the  innocent  sufferers,  are  the  usual  and 
doubtless  the  only  present  means  of  reaching  such  cases. 

but,  cannot  some  arrangement  in  a  house  of  correction  be 
effected  by  which  the  enforced  labor  therein  of  the  drunken 
and  idle  can  be  made  to  provide  means  of  subsistence  and 
shelter  for  their  dependents  ? 

Banking  Extraordinary. — Professor  Yonmans,  in  Tit 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  states  that  "  a  Woman  has  opened 
a  bank  in  Madrid  for  deposits  in  sums  of  a  hundred  dollars 
and  upward,  on  which  she  pays  interest  as  follows:  twenty 
per  cent,  on  receiving  Ihe  deposit,  twenty  per  cent,  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  second  and  third  months,  and  then  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fourth  month,  when  eighty  per  cent,  btt 
been  already  paid,  she  reimburse*  the  entire  sum  lent.  The 
payments  thus  far  have  been  regularly  made,  and  the  public 
arc  (locking  in  crowt^s  with  their  money,  the  deposits  now 
amounting  to  several  millions  of  francs.  The  bankers  and 
savings  banks  arc  being  drained  of  their  deposits  by  this  ea- 
tranrdinary  traflfic.  Hours  before  the  bank  opciu  In  the 
morning  hundreds  of  depositors  collect,  and  the  prcvrnoe 
of  the  police  is  necessary  to  preserve  order.  In  (his  co&e 
•  nobody  is  to  know'  how  the  money  is  employed,  and  on 
that  point  contrary  rumors  prevail;  sorae  assert  that  the 
capital  is  used  in  working  mines  of  fabulous  wealth;  others, 
that  the  woman  is  an  agent  of  the  Government,  adding  that 
it  is  thus  procuring  money  on  more  advantageous  terms  thaa 
with  it.s  regular  hankers  I  The  true  explanation  will  n\A 
long  withheld,  unless  the  police  interfere  to  prevent  her 
ning  off  with  her  plunder.  This  is  almost  a  preci«  rej>«ll 
tion  of  a  ca*c  which  took  place  in  enlightened  Licrmany  (our 
years  ago— the  SpiUeder  affair  of  Munich.  In  this 
enormous  sums  were  confided  to  a  woman  banker, 
lived  in  opulence,  squandering  the  money  of  her  deposit' 
and,  as  she  could  rot  repay  them,  she  was  icntencc<l  tw  ihi 
years'  imprisonment.  Her  time  expired  some  months  a 
and  the  likeness  of  the  transactions  at  Madrid  to  the 
tions  at  Munich  is  strong  enough  to  suggest  « 
origin." 

The  Po«t-Oflfice  and  Telegraph. — .\t  almost  any  i 
lime    and    under  any   other  circumstances  than   ihwe 
prevalert,  we  doubt  if  a  dozen  average  Senator*  or  Rej 
scntativcs  in  the  National  Congress  could  be   found 
would   consent  to  have  corrcsj>ondencc  by  tetegra|>h  ta 
pcred   «vith  by  a   House  Cnmmiilee  or  any  other  body,, 
we  liclieve  that  some  of  those  who  have  lately  [mjI  themM-h 
on  record  as  favoring  ihe  principle  or  unprincqJc  (if 
may  coin  the   word)   that  telegraphic  corrckpondence  b 
enrilled  to  protection,  but  is  subject  to  being  pried  intob^i 
Cnmmitiee,  or  by  any  botfv  whatever,  at  the  mere  caprice,  * 
wtirse,  of  the  Hnuve,  will  live  In  regret  their  record, 
this  question  as  to  the  privacy  of  icleijraphic  corre«y 
suggests  some   thonghts  as   to   the  often  propoMKi 
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(ikio^iiic  ttlegnph  into  goveminent  care  and  control.  Were 

Ok  tcicgnfib  a  government  institution,  of  course  its  mana- 

gai,  iti  »up<rintcn dents,  and  even  its  operators  to  a  conside- 

Tiblt  extent,  would    be     partisans  of    the    Administratiun, 

*f){;htr  Republican  or  Dcxnocraiic.     This  would  manifestly 

iCTil  to  exclude  "  the  opposition"  from  the  advantages  of  the 

*nfi<l  traiuit^  of  information,  counsel,  etc.;    except  to  a 

nt,  and  in  ciplicr  alone,  coulil  "  the  opposition" 

nt  mcsMigCi,  for  it  would  not  require  Congrcs- 

ll-doiir4g"  to  lay  their  secrets  baic  before  their 

of  tbo  Administralion. 

The  Turkey  Question  is  still  in  a  most  ansctlled  con- 

tiflct.   One  day,  the  news  is  warlike,  very,  the  next  peaceful 

!a  sail  the  most  uncompromising  anti-war  folk,  and 

wc  have  war-clouds  rcilppcaring — and  so   it 

rlike  to  peaceful,  to  warlike,  to  peaceful,  until 

if  Bncert^nty.     Though  not  interested  in  the  same  way 

degree  as  th«  European  nations,  we  Americans  are  de- 

stly  interested  in  the  great  i]ueslion,  and   that  not  only 

disunt  spectators;  it  requires  no  Luhiness  eye  to  sec  that 

m  Eitrope  would  sensibly  benefit  us  as  a  manufacturing, 

Bral   and    commercial    people,    but,    as    a    Christian 

,%ie  do  not  wi^b  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  deplorable 

t;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  Christian  people  and  lovers 

,^ti<U  tad  religious  liberty,  we  should  prefer  even  war  to  a 

9oe  of  the  oppression  of  Christians  subject  to  the 

svi^.     We  hope,  however,  that  this  oppression  will 

iljr  stopped  without  war.     We  have  no  confidence 

h  iJk  pcofcued  disjntcreslcd  moiircs  of  Russia,  nor  do  we 

M    (hat    Russia    will    yet    possess    Constantinople — and 

»orc.  we  cannot  say  (hat  wc  should  regret  to  see  iltc 

icilan  dommation  in  European  Turkey  overthrown, 

tf  Russia  were  to  be  thereby  extended  and  enriched 

■rcnfthened ;  but.  taking  Russia  at  her  word,  accepting 

■CCS  that  she  doe«  not  at  present  seek  conquest, 

By  OS  ber  hour  has  not  come  to  seek  it  successfully, 

onaoC  but  hope  that  the  other  powers,  including  even 

England,  will  steadily   cooperate  with  Russia  in 

npon  a  more  humane,  tolerant  rule  on  the  part  of 

tish  gorcrnmcnt  over  its  Christian  subjects.     The 

igo'.^ry  and  intolerance  has  gone  by.  we  trust  forever, 

;ry  must   be  made  to  comprehend  that  even   she 

ebl  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  this  parlicular. 

Qtrt*V— Is  Ttirkey  worse  than  Spain  in  its  bigotry,  in- 

aztd  religious  tyranny 


^o  j>aper  hopes  that  the  Legislature  of  that  State 

(1  for  the  prolcctior  of  game  and  insectivorous 

■lid   DO(   follow  the  older  Sutcs  in  delaying  prcc.iu- 

mcaiMires  until  there  is  little  game  to  protect.     It  is 

that  »*ep*  khould   also  be  taken  for  the   preservation 

no  account  of  their  efficiency  in  destroying  the  grass- 

(«amc  U  one  of  the  charms  of  Colorado  lo  the 

JD^  toorist,  and  a  diminution  in  the  supply  will  injure 

Rpvwatina  of  lUc  Switzerland  of  America. 

fcunburs    Butler. — Tlie  "hero**  of  Hamborg,  South 
bss,  has  I'ccn  "  elected"  lo  represent  that  State  in  the 
Vcttai  Soie»  Senile.      His  friendship  for  the  colored  voters 
I  iooger  be  questioned. 
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♦•  Empress  of  India." — On  Mond?y,  January  ist,  ac- 
cording lo  the  prugr.imnie  long  since  announced,  occurred  at 
Delhi,  India,  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  Queen  Victoria 
Empress  of  India,  and  it  was  one  of  magnificent  and  dazzling 
display.  Lord  Lytton  occupied,  in  an  amphitheatre  erected 
for  the  ceremony,  a  dais,  above  which,  sustained  by  gilded 
columns,  was  a  canopy  of  crimson  and  gold,  with  white 
panels,  on  which  were  displayed,  allemately,  the  royal  arms 
and  the  imperial  crown,  with  the  initials  "  V.  I."  An  enor- 
mous crown  surmounted  the  highest  point  of  the  c.nnopy. 
Facing  the  Viceroy  were  eighty  ruling  princes  of  llindoslan, 
gorgeously  attired,  blazing  with  jewels.  Silken  banners  of 
various  hues,  emolazoned  with  rare  and  quaint  heraldic 
devices,  fluttered  over  all.  Each  prince  was  surrounded  by 
his  retainers.  Outside  the  amphitheatre  13,000  mixed  troops 
were  in  line,  and  the  British  scarlet  shone  beside  the  media;- 
val  chain  mail. 

On  cither  hand  the  dais  was  flanked  by  a  guard  of  honor, 
and  the  bpckground  was  formed  by  a  majestic  line  of  mag- 
niticently  caparisoned  elephants  and  camels,  with  quaint 
vehicles,  a  tremendous  dust  and  a  gaudily  attired  multitude 
in  gala  costumes.  There  was  a  formal  flourish  of  trumpctsi 
the  heralds  came  forward,  the  proc}am.-ition  of  the  Empress 
was  read  in  English  and  tlinilostani,  and  the  tiumpets 
blared  again  triumph  and  defiance;  the  royal  banner  was 
given  to  the  breeze;  the  troops  saluted  it;  the  artillery  fired 
thirty-four  salvos  of  three  guns  each ;  the  infantry,  a  /eu 
de  joie  thrice  rc|>eated,  and  the  massed  bands  played  the 
national  anthem,  while  all  stixjd  up.  Lord  Lylton  then 
read  a  speech  and  a  congratulatory  address  from  the  Empress, 
The  anthem  was  played  again,  the  troops  cheered,  and  the 
Viceroy  declared  the  ceremonies  concluded. 

Alabama  Fund. — It  seems  that  the  Alabama  Claims 
Commission  have  concluded  their  labors  without  disposing 
of  one-half  of  the  money  paid  this  country  by  England  an 
account  of  damages  inflicted  upon  American  commerce  by 
certain  rebel  cruisers  sailing  from  British  ports  during  the 
late  war — and  now,  the  question  is  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  surplus?  We  do  not  quite  understand  the  difficulty  in 
deciding ;  the  disposition  of  the  balance  in  hand  should 
depend  solely  upon  the  terms  of  (he  award — if  the  money 
was  awarded  solely  to  make  good  specific  losses,  and  those 
have  been  made  good,  the  remainder  belongs  lo  England, 
but  if  it  was  to  include  in  general  all  damages  to  our  com- 
merce wTought  by  those  cruisers,  the  remainder  multiplied 
by  (wo  or  by  four  could  not  compensate  us  for  the  uitcr 
banishing  of  our  shipping  from  the  seas. 

The  Cotton  Crop.^ — The  cotton  crop  just  gathered  is 
somewh.n  sra.iller  (ban  (hat  of  last  year.  The  fibre  is  repre- 
sented as  being  very  clean  and  of  good  quality.  Worms  and 
other  enemies  have  not  been  .so  troublesome  as  usual,  and 
the  season  is  represented  to  have  been  remarkably  fa- 
vorable. Although  prices  have  declined,  the  crop  will  bring 
a  large  amount  of  money  into  the  South,  and  open  the  wiiy 
to  mure  prosperous  times.  Indeed,  if  the  .South  could  be  in- 
duced to  abate  in  it."!  wild  devotion  to  p.irtis.in  politics,  a 
possibility  of  unparalicled  prosperity  is  open  to  her.  Too 
much  "  party  politics"  is  peculiarly  an  evil  in  the  Southern 
States,  when  they  need  concentrated  effort  in  business  pursuits. 
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Rispah. — Our   readers   are    more  or   less  i 
familtar  wiih  ihe  large,  Md,  gUring  pninling  I 
called  "Ruijah,"  winch  farmed  acuiispicuous 
exhibit  in  Ibc  Art  Gallery  of  tlic  late  Centen- 
nial; we  have  already  spiWcii   of  it   in   the 
MON'IHIV,   page   398,  Novemfwr,  and    here 
•imply  allude  to  it  in  giving  a  copy  of  an 
engraving:  which  we  find  in  a  vtilume,  "  Lay* 
of    the    Holy    Und,"    published    by    Jan.rs 
NiOiet  k  Cump.iny,  London,  England.    ■ 
the  "Lay"  which  it  illustrate*  therein;    ". 
do  not   know  the  name  of  either  the  anl^t 
or   the   p«>et.      The   Scrifiture    narrative,    II. 
S&rtiuel   21:  8-10,  is  as  follows:     "But  tlic 
king  touW  the  two  sons  ol   Rizpah  the  djuijU. 
ter  of  Aiah,  whom  she  bare  unto  Saul,  Aiiiiuui 
and    Mciihibushelh ;    and    the    five    sons    (jI 
Michal  the  daughter  of  Saul,  whom  she  brouj;ht 
up  fur  [margin,  "bare  to"]  Adnel  the  son  of 
BarjEillAi  the  Meholathite  ;     And  he  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Gibeonites,  nn  1 
Ibey  hanged  ihcm  in  the  hill  before  the  L'.>ki»  : 
•nd  they  felt  all  seven  together,  and  were  put 
to  death   in   the  dajrs  uf  harvest,  in  the   \\\A 
days,  in  the  beginnmi;  of  barley  harvest.  Ami 
Rizpah  the  daughter  of  Aiah  took  sackcloth, 
Knd  spreail  it  fur  her  upon  the  rock,  from  tSc 
bctjinning  of  harvest  until  water  dropped  ufKm 
them  out  of  heaven,  and  suffered  neither  tliit 
birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by  d,iy,  norj; 
the  beast  of  the  field  by  night."     That  is  It* 
ftay,  for  five   weary   months  did  this  hout- 
brokcn  nioiher  maintain  her  steadfast    w:vuli. 
Wc  have  not  aeen  the  p.uniiug  from  «!n.  Ii 
this  engmving  is  made,  but  the  latter  *eem-  i.> 
indicate  that  the  artist  had  a  better  conception 
of  the  lhl>lc  siory  than  had  the  yvaiuier  of  the  Centennial 
cahibit  picture;  possibly,  some  reader  of  the  Monthly  can 
farotsh  the  artist's  name.     The  "  Lay"  is  as  follows.* 

0  \  moments  to  others,  but  ages  to  me, 

1  have  sat  with  the  i»row  of  the  de.id  at  my  knee ; 
In  the  purple  of  night,  at  the  Duohing  of  mxm, 

I  hav^  bent  o'er  the  cherish'd,  ih.nt  left  me:  how  K>on  ! 
And  I  louk'd  on  Ihe  dimness  that  frnie  on  the  eye 
So  bright  in  its  burning, — its  glances  so  high  ! 
And  1  walch'd  the  consumer,  as  over  he  crept. 
And  feattted  where  beauty  and  manhoo<l  still  slept. 

1  loved  the  dark  eye.  though  its  kindling  wm  dead. 
And  the  pride  of  that  lip,  though  its  blushing  was  shed. 
O,  s»jn4  of  the  kingly!  how  lovely  in  death! 
Though  your  frown,  when  ye  died,  flitted  aot  with  your 
Urcalh; 
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As  ye  I.iy  in  your  strength,  so  untnoving  and  chill. 
There  was  daring,  calm  daring,  that  death  could  not 
So  mighty  to  conquer,  and  never  to  fly, 
And  life  in  iu  fulness, — O,  how  did  ye  die  ! 

The  eagle,  at  d.iwning,  stoop'd  down  in  his  pride. 
With  the  hloiKl-drops  of  princes  his  ]>iniuns  werr  ^"jtAi 
Dut  he  look'd  on  that  eye,  and  he  shrouded  his  own  ; 
In  your  sternness  of  steeping  he  left  you  alone. 
The  leopard,  at  evening,  lenp'd  onward  in  play. 
And  he  plunged  where  I  knch,  as  he  scented  his  fwcy; 
But  he  knew  the  strong  arm  he  had  met  in  his  ntoadt 
And  he  crept  to  hia  lair  like  ■  fawn  of  the  w«odL 

O,  yon  moon,  with  her  cold  light,  h.'«d  madden'd  my  1 
In  the  wildness  of  midnight  tliey  waketi  again  ; 
In  their  softness  and  wrath,  in  their  sadness  and  girr. 
With  their  iierce  scowl  in  bAllle,  ihcir  bnnbl  Msile  ta  1 


T^c  (mwn  wben  they  struck  mid  ihe  carnage  began, 

%milt  «s  «re  met  when  the  conflict  wat  done ; 
jkd  there  U  not  in  JtxLih  a  mother  so  blest 
I,  vith  my  dead,  in  their  desolate  rest. 

linra  Power»"»  Family. — It  has  been  said  that  the  | 
lifol  face  of  his  chlcst  diughter  was  Hiraro  Pqwcrs's 
:hc  fAce  of  his  "Creek  Slave."  A  son 
^  an  enviable  fame  in  plastic  art.  The 
^Ihc  fclJci  and  mother  of  the  younger  sculptor,  we  are 
J,  vjft  preeminently  an  American  wife  and  mother, 
and  trartu  hearted.  She  never  forgot  the  customs  of 
[tMlj  New  EngUnd  life;  in  her  Florence  home  she 
■c«-  and  putu(ikin-pics  in  season  and  dispensed 
a  generous  hand,  and  Americans  were  ever 
welcome  j'ttcMs  m  her  genial,  wholesome  home. 


Mi>  BUO.NAROTTI. 

I  Mkhad-Aogelo,  rightly  spoken  of  aj.  "  a  king  among 
iesiincd  for  the  law;  but  he  so  early  nianifeited 
r  art   that,  at  the  age  of  thittccn.  he  was  appren- 
j    painter    Ghirlondajo.     He   w.is    a    little    over 
«hen  he  carved  the  colossal  statue  of  David,  and 
■    when  he   competed  with   Leonardo,  who  was 
:  years  his  senior,  for  the  commissiou  to  piint  the 
ii  tiall  at    Florence.  He  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age 
khe  (uiatetl  Ihe  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Ch.iprl,  and  about 
'  vtren  he  began  painting  the  '*  Day  of  Judgment." 

Ptter  Monn  was  ihc  "nly  etcher  awarded  a  niedn!  at 
:  L*ai<unial.      He  i<  etching  the  illustrations  in  India-ink 
Iks  taolbcr  Tbocoas,  for  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha." 

W.  Story  has  been  a»signed  the  first  place  amontj 
<H  ftmpatilurs  who  are  to  try  their  skill  again  upon  the 


-^  -'^ 


Goethe's    "  Faust." — Among  recent  issues   Trom  the 

press,  an  almost  unrivaled  marvel  in  beauty  is  a  new  illus- 
traled  edition  of  "  Fau*l,"  published  simultancouAly  in  the 
German  and  English  languages  by  Frederick  Bruckmann, 
Southampton  street.  Strand,  London. 

This  lyrical  drama  and  philosophical  allegory,  composed 
by  &?elbc  at  intervals  during   his   long  life-experience  of 
wide  and  varioiu  studie*  and   of  social    intercourse  with  (he 
worlds  is  still  but  iniptrfcctly  understood  by  many  general 
readers.     l"he   Fausl  of   Goethe    is    only    represented    as    a 
brain-wearied  and   he.irt  desp.iJring  sladent  or   professor  of 
science,  prnctically  a  highly  refmcd  atheist  and  the  miserable 
victim  of  intidelity,  in  the  tirst  part  of  this  drama,  perhaps 
its  most  valuable  p-nrt.     Next  arises,  from  the  ground  of 
incidents  which  have  but  slij;ht  and  general  connection  with 
thai  first  idea  of  ihe  chancier,  a  deeply   pathetic  slory  of 
the  seduction  of  Margaret,    an    innocent   girl,  by  a  selfish 
villain,  also  called  Faust,  though  bearing   no  re^emlilance 
whatever  to   the  original    Faust,   who  was  spoiled   by  ihc 
faithless  and  godle^.'i  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the  nitre  sake 
of  intellectual  power.     Th*  new  Faust  i.i  an   idle,  vain,  in- 
continent  voluptuary,   the    slave    of   liase    passions   and   of 
carnal  appetites,  who  has  nothing  but  his  egotism  in  common 
with  the  original   Faust.     His  aiiendant   spirit,  a   temporary 
servant,  becomes,  by  their  scaled  b.irgain,  his  eternal  master 
— this  is  sim|>ly  the  true  Devil  of  mankind   in  all  ages,  per- 
sonifying the  tempt.ition  to  employ  cunning  intelligence,  in 
diverse,  though  not  unlike  unprincipled,  ways  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Self.     This  is  Mc]>hislophclcs.  whn  contrives   the 
tnenns  by  which  Faust  overcomes  the  maiden  virtue  of  poor 
Margaret.     Genius  couM  noi  draw  a  more  truthful,  heart- 
rending picture  of  humanity  in  its  fall — the  primary  moral 
wrong  and  its  consequences — ihe  luincd  life  and  its  rcmurve 
— the  unequal  worldly  pen.ilty  on  the  weaker  sex  ami  the 
Worse  torments  of  avenging  tonscienre  in  the  other.     Mar- 
garet has  a  fit  of  infinity  in  ihc  hour  of  childbirth,  kills  her 
new-born  babe,  and  is  condemned  to  death  tor  ihc  crime. 

The  singularly  complex  work  of  Goethe  then  pn»*c»  into 
quiie  a  different  phase.  It  leaves  abruptly  the  story  of 
Margaret,  and  plunges  onward,  ranging  through  a  boundless 
dance  of  allegorical  and  mythological  figures,  antique  and 
classical,  medixval  and  romantic,  to  finish  with  the  "  Ewig- 
Weiblichc,"  or  deification  of  pure  moral  grace  in  woman- 
hood— Goethe's  ultimate  object  of  worship. 

The  grand  effect  is  fascinating  and  delightful  to  sentiment 
and  taste,  rather  than  satisfactory  to  the  reason  and  the 
higher  moral  affeclions. 

Above  twenty  English  versions  of  "  Faust,"  at  least  ri{  the 
first  part  ending  with  Marg-rct's  penalty,  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  one  which  is  now  published  by  Mr.  Bruckmann 
is  that  of  Theodore  Martin,  and  as  a  marvel  of  the  publish- 
ing art  in  all  its  parts  this  has  seldom  been  equalled.  The 
paper  is  double  crown  folio,  of  the  very  finest,  the  printing  can- 
not possibly  be  excelled,  the  binding  is  unique  in  splcndiir, 
in  full  morocco,  with  medallions  in  oxydiied  silver,  display- 
ing six  character  portraits  and  superb  devices  of  Gothic 
ornamentation ;  there  are  eighty  capital  wood-engravings, 
and  fourteen  full  page  pcrinancnl  photographs,  from  oiU 
paintings  by  the  Inte  Professor  A.  von  Krcling,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  KaullMch,  and  was  Director  of  the  Nuremberg 
Academy  of  Arts  until  his  death  early  in  1S76, 
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JeAQ  Leon  Geromc. —  The  Preu  (Philada..)  says  of  ihis 
utist:  "  Gcrome  is  abuuc  foriy-five  years  old,  and  looks  like 
a  student  as  well  a>  an  artist.  His  studio  i^  simply  lUAgnifi- 
cent  in  size,  decorAtion,  and  furniture.  The  walls  arc 
omamciilcd  with  a  costly  and  rare  coUcoliun  of  the  annur 
and  weapons  of  the  ancient  conquering  racci.  Among  ihcut 
are  shields,  swords,  and  pikes  of  vaiious  periods,  together 
with  helmets  actually  used  hy  the  gladiators  of  Rome,  nnd 
marked  by  the  blows  which  they  received.  This  coUectioa 
was  made  with  considerable  trouble  and  at  great  expense,  j 
Oerome  says  thiU  be  passed  two  years  in  studying  the  details  i 


Race.'"     We  believe  Gerome  wu  bom  in  \%i^  and  is 

therefore  fifty-lwo  years  old, 

Berthold  Auerbitcb,  the  German  novclUt,  is  •  Jew, 
sixty- four  years  old.  He  is  short  and  stout,  has  a  close- 
cropped  gray  beard,  and  a  face  of  a  thoroughly  Hclirew 
type.  His  manner  ho-i  gained  for  him  the  tjile  of  "  lJi« 
I'yrolese  of  the  salon,"  it  is  so  frank  and  unreserved. 


The  Sultan  has  given  orders   for  (he  classification   aBd_ 
formation  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the  MSS.,  in  the  library 
the  old  Sernglio  Palace.     He  has  abo  commanded  tran«Ii 
of  his  picture  of  the  •  Gladiator'  before  he  put  a  mark  up>n  |  tions  to  be  made  of  the  most  interesting  writings  and  wc 

in  Arabic  and  Persian  which  are  to  be  fonnd  in  thai 
lection. 


the  canvas,  and  the  same  careful  study  characterized   the 
prelioiiaory  steps  toward  the  production  of  the  *  Chariot 
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Adulterated  Coffee— Professor  C.  H.  Eddy,  of  Michi- 
gan L'nivcr>ity,  has  !>cen  making  a  scries  of  tests  of  the 
♦•  ground  coffee"  of  our  city  stores,  and  he  finds  that  they 
arc  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  from  22  to  39  per  cent,  with 
"  chiccoty."  Among  the  ^l)CClnlcns  examined  were  five 
packages,  labeled  respectively  "•  Pure  Mocha  and  Java,"  23 
per  cent.;  "Pure  Java,"  22  per  cent.;  *' Roy.!!  Java,"  31 
per  cent.;  "Pure  Rio,"  25  per  cent.;  "Warranted  F'ure 
Government  Java,"  39  jjcr  cent.  He  has  found  that  prepared 
coflTces  consisted  chiefly  of  chiccory,  peas,  oats,  carrots, 
starch,  etc. 

Plumbago  in  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. — Accord, 
ing  to  Th<  AmtruAH  M<tnufa(turer,  an  extcnMve  deposit 
of  plumbago  has  been  found  in  Longswamp  Township,  which 
"  is  between  seven  and  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  is  of  the  bc^t 
quality.  Similar  deposits  are  supposed  to  exist  elsewhere  in 
the  oame  region,  and  persons  ore  now  engaged  in  prospect- 
ia^  but  a»  yet  no  farther  discoveries  have  been  made." 

Coal  Tar  as  a  Wood  Preserver. — A  writer  in  Tht 
C»ttitMt«r  amd  CouHtry  GtHtleman  notices  the  frequent 
mention  of  cool  tar  as  a  prcterver  of  wood,  and  says  that  to 
make  it  have  (hat  effect  the  acid  in  it  must  be  first  destroyed 
by  combining  with  it  some  fresh  quicklime,  in  the  prop&r- 
UoB  of  half  a  buihel  freshly  dissolved,  to  a  barrel  of  tar. 

A  Gas  Problem.—"  If  the  German  Continental  Gas- 
Ligbt  Company  »»  able  lo  declare  IJ  per  cent,  dividends  on 
its  capital  of  nearly  |lj,ooo,ocx),  when  pnying  ^5-75  per  ton 
for  its  coal,  and  charging  f  l.ot  and  f  I.35  per  thousand  feet 
fur  its  15.9  candle  ga«,  wh.U  .ire  the  ]irafits  of  the  New  York 
G*»  C«mpanie*,  which  p.\y  $A  \ycx  ton  for  their  c««il  and 
charge  ^250  |.>er  Ihou'und  feet  for  a  poorer  gas?" — The 
E0i£inrfriuj(  ,tnj  Mining  Jtfttm.tl.  Other  American  Gas 
Companies,  bcsidci  iho«.e  of  New  York,  may  find  the  pro- 
blem  toncwbat  kootty  (or  naughty). 

Domeattcatini;  the  Buffalo. — .\  correspondent  of  the 
Ttitf,   i-U'ii,  and  tarm,  scads   %oax^  intcroimg  facts  rc> 


garding  the  domestication  of  the  buffalo  in  Nebraska. 
began  With  two  cows  and  a  bull,  which   he  kept  with    h| 
tame  stock.     In  the  spring  the  cows  calved,  and  in  \\\t 
years   the  calves  became  mothers,  yielding  an  average 
fourteen  quarts  of  the  richest  milk  daily,  for  an  overage 
five  months.     The  buffalo  strain  now  extcncU  through  a  lare 
part  of  Howard  county,  in  the  alwve  Si;itc,  and  the  half  an 
nnd  quaitcr  l<rccd  animals  are  found  lo  lie  very  hanly.     El 
perimcnts   in   crossing  the  buffalo   with  native  and 
short  horn  cattle,  have  been  attended  with  such  succes^ffl 
results  that  the  most  skeptical  people  cannot  fail  to  be 
ficd  OS  to  the  advantages  and  value  of  the  iotermingltni; 
breeds. 

Captain   Shaw,   of  the   London    Fire   Brigade,   is 
author  of  a  new  work  on  •'  Fire  Protection."     "The  object,^ 
says  the  author,  "of  the  following  pages  is  to  conrey 
those   interested   in  the  business  of  extinguishing  fires 
necess.^ry  information  concerning  (he  organization,  irainti 
and   duties  of  firemen   and   all   the   appliances   ul 
have  or   ought  to  have  in  use;   compriting  in  a   - 
and  metho<1ij:ed  Knm  the  principal  portions  of  the  cuuim 
instruction  which  I  have  employed  for  many  years." 

The  Scientific  American  gives  the  following  simple?  met' 
for  elcctrotypiiig  insects,  ferns,  etc. :  "  Immerse  tl- 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  wood  naphtha, 
tially  dried,  the  object  should  be  treated  with  smmuiua,  tl 
result  being  a  double  salt  easily  reduced.  After  thorouj 
drying,  exp<ise  the  article  lo  the  vajwr  of  mercury,  \^hcn  x\ 
surface  becomes  completely  metalliied  in  a  lew  min>:trt. 
may  then  be  placed  in  the  bath  and  anelal  deposited  bi 
usual  way." 

A  commission  appointed  by  (he  Government  of 
to  ascertain  sundry  anthropological  data,  his  reportrtl  th 
4,127.776  pupils  in  schoi.ls,  42.97  percent-  had  blue 
and   24.31    percent,  brown;   "2  per  cent.  I»ad  blonde 
26  per  cent,  brown,  and   iji  percent,  black.     With 
to  the  color  of  the  skin,  only  6  53  had  brunette  conn' 


Extiact  Animals   of  North   America. — In  a  lecture 

ncttiil;  delivered  before  the  Leeds  (England)  I'iiilosophical 

lioii  Literary   Society,     Professor  W.    H.  Flower,    F.R.S., 

docribcd  some  late  discoveries  in  certain  districts  of  North 

Amerio— die    district  chiefly    noticed   is  that  between    the 

JfoM»ippi  Rirer  and  the  PaciRc,  a  wide  region  but  lately 

opnol  &9  scientiiic  exploration.     The  Professor  states  that, 

Ikoagb  only  three  or  four  scientists  have  labored  there,  and 

iWyonly  fuf  from  I'lvc  to  six  years,  they  have  already  brought 

lii^l^  almost  M  rn^ny  stmnge  kinds  of  fossil  animals  as  all 

ikM  pot  loeether  which  bad  previously  been  found  in  every 

MllMr  port  of  the  world.    The  discoveries  Ihus  made  included 

rbich  date^l  so  f.ir  hack  as  the  eocene  epioch  of  the 

fjtty  period.     At  one  place  the  deposits  were  found  fully 

in  depth,  nj'mn  what  must  have  been  in  some  remote 

iboClora  of  a  great  freshwater  lake.     Common  as  we 

the  hof^e,  d<jnkcy,  or   rebra,  this  species  was  re- 

ily  tpecialjxed — unlike  all  other  animals  now  existing 

wooderfalty  adapted  for  its   own  ]urticular  functions. 

Bgsa  these  North  American  remains  there  were  found 

lios  which  seem  to  represent  an  animal  not  much  larger 

a  fox,  and  possessing  the  principal  anatomical  character- 

«f  the  hor^kC,  bat  with  some  differences  in  teeth  and 

(t.    Later   remains   of  succeeding   epochs   appeared   to 

the  same  animal  of  larger  siie,  first  the  size  of  n  sheep, 

then  OS  large  as  a  donkey,  whiUt  at  the  same  time  the 

dutioctions  which  difTcrcnlialed  it  from  llie  horse  of 

m  period  gradually  disappeared.     The  same  txplora- 

fcad  shown  lh.it  ouce  upon  a  time  there  were  in  North 

many  curious  kinds  of  rhinoceros,  similar  tu  those 

Aliica  and    Asia,  where   alone  these   animals   are    now 

ITbeiT  had  also   been  found    there  the  remains  of  some 

lore*  apparently  intermediate  in  their  character  between 

t^eep  and  the  pig.     The  elephant   was  an   extremely 

iliced  animal,  which  seemed  to  have  no  relations  now 

existing  creatures.     These  investigations  into  past 

lAKioMcd,  however,  that  the  elephant  was  not  so  isolated 

I  wt  atppottcd,  in  illustration  of  which  Professor  Flower 

ribed  the  singular  resemblances  discovered  in  the  now 

iaa  mtmlatherium.     Generally,   there   was  scarcely  any 

laf  aoimaU  now  existing  of  which  some  representatives 

0t  been   found  in   these   North   American   excavations, 

there  were  likewise  found  many  which  we  could  not 

ufj  with  any   existing  order.     Of  all  birds  at  present 

IiB^  nooc  were  known  to  have  teeth ;  but  there  had  now 

I  fcsod,  amongst  the  remains  in  the  chalk  formation,  dis- 

oC  two  or  three  kinds  of  l.irge  wptcr  birds  which 

k|H((  rows  of  true  teeth.     There  had  also  been  found,  in 

fvoductive  field  an  enormous  and  interesting  fossil 

I,  opening  up  to  ihe  botanist  as  well  as  the  naturalist 

like  a  new  world  of  post  life. 

Mffterious  or  Mag^ic  Clocks. — Doubtless  many  of  our 

hxre  seen  in  btore  windows  in  our  larger  cities  clocks 

appear  to  go  by  magic,  having  no  works  visible  and 

yiMCWt  eooneciion  with  works.     All  that  is  seen   is  a 

4lsc  with  the   hours  indicated  near  the  edge  and  the 

minute  hand  moving  on  a  pivot  in  the  centre;  the 

is  the  greater  when  we  move  either  hand  from  the 


figure  where  it  should  be,  and  see  it  return  apparently  of 
itself  to  its  place.  Some  (and  we  confess  we  were  at  first 
of  this  number)  hastily  conclude  that  the  clock  is  run  by 
electricity,  though  no  connection  with  any  electric  motor  is 
seen.  A  close  inspection,  however,  shows  that  the  explana- 
tion is  scarcely  less  strange  than  the  mystery  r  ibe  whole 
secret  is  in  the  counterpoise  of  the  hands,  each  of  which  has 
a  heavy  arrow  point  at  the  long  end,  and  at  the  short  end  a 
hollow  round  box.  In  this  box  arc  the  works  of  a  w,iSch, 
which  are  so  placed  as  to  leave  an  annular  space  lietwecn 
them  and  the  circumference  ol  the  box;  and  in  this  space 
is  a  counterpoise  which  is  connected  with  the  works  so  as  to 
revolve  once  in  twelve  hours  for  the  hour  hand,  and  once  in 
an  hour  for  the  minute  hand ;  the  revolution  of  ihc  counter- 
poise inside  the  box  shifts  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  hand, 
so  as  to  give  the  hnnd,  successively,  the  necessary  direction. 
Thus,  when  the  counterpoise  is  the  farthest  frotn  the  axis, 
it  brings  the  centre  of  gravity  opposite  Ihe  arrow  point,  and 
the  hand  will  poir<t  upward  to  I2;  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, ihe  counteipoise  is  between  the  axis  and  the  arrow 
point,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  there,  and  the  «rrow  will 
point  downward  to  6.  In  the  intermediate  sideward  posi- 
tion of  this  revolving  counterpoise,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  wbt'le  will  be  displaced  sideways,  and  the  hand  point  at 
8,  9,  10,  or  2,  3,  4,  according  to  the  shifting. 

Tlie  Stientific  Antfrican  informs  us  (hat  this  clock  was 
patented  in  this  country  on  September  I,  1S74.  I'y  Henry 
Robert,  a  clock  maker  of  Paris,  France.  Lately,  Mr.  Robert 
has  considerably  improveil  on  the  plan,  especially  by  using 
very  light  and  very  heav'v  metals  in  combination,  so  as  to 
have  &  sufBcient  contrast  in  weight  for  obtaining  the  right 
effect.  The  hidden  counterpoise,  moving  in  the  hollow 
box,  is  of  platinum,  so  as  to  take  up  as  little  room  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  hand  with  its  arrow  point  is  of  aluminum,  the 
lightest  known  metal. 

Nature  of  Electricity.^-Wc  learn  that  a  new  hypothesis 
as  to  the  nature  of  electricity  has  l>ecn  offered  by  Professor 
Rdnard  of  Nancy.  He  considers  an  electric  current  to  be 
produced  by  longitudinal  motion  of  the  ether  particles,  which 
at  the  same  time  have  a  general  forward  mniion.  When 
the  molecules  of  a  body  are  surrounded  by  a  greater  ether 
atmosphere  than  the  normal,  the  body  is  in  the  condition 
which  wc  call  positively  electric;  when  the  ether  atmosphere 
aL)out  each  molecule  is  less  than  the  normal,  the  Iwdy  is 
negatively  electric.  He  has  sought  to  explain  various 
electrical  phenomena  thus  ;  for  example,  the  magnetiiatinn 
of  steel  needles  by  electrical  discharges;  regarding  which 
Sav.nry  has  shown  that,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
needle,  it  acts  in  one  direction  or  Ihe  other. 

Charles  Sainte-Claire  Deville,  the  eminent  French 
geologist,  is  dead,  A  native  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
he  studied  at  the  Paris  School  of  Mines;  he  investigated  the 
geology  of  the  -Antilles  and  published  the  result  of  his 
researches  in  1856.  Subsequently,  he  was  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  College  of  France.  He  was  also  an  earnest 
student  of  meteorology,  and  is  credited  with  a  leading  influ- 
ence in  Ihe  establishment  of  the  Mont-Souris  Meteorological 
Observatory. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Swapping  Horses. — When  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln  was  a  law\cr  iii  lllinuis,  he  aiul  the  Jixige 
unce  got  to  bantcnng  one  another  about  trading  horses; 
and  it  was  agrecJ  that  the  next  morning  at  9  «j'clock  ihcy 
fcbould  nriaLc  a  trade,  the  horse*  lo  Ik:  unseen  up  l«i  that 
hour,  and  no  backing  out,  under  a  forfrilute  of  J25.  At  the 
hour  ap|xiinlcd  the  Judge  came  up,  leading  the  sorriest- 
looking  s[)ecimen  of  a  horse  ever  seen  in  lhi«.c  parts.  In  a 
few  minutes  Mr.  Lincoln  was  seen  approaching  with  a  wood- 
en saw-horse  upon  his  shoulders.  Grc.il  were  the  shouts  and 
the  laughter  of  the  crowd,  and  both  were  greatly  increased 
when  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  surveying  the  Juilj^c's  animal,  set 
down  his  saw-horse,  exclaiming:  "Well,  Judge,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  got  the  worst  of  it  in  a  horse  trade." 

It  has  been  stated  that  Colonel  John  Winthrop  is  the  only 
living  descend.int  of  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts ; 
but  he  it  merely  the  sole  living  descendant  of  the  Governor 
by  his  third  wife,  Margaret  Tyndall.  The  lion.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  is  a  descendant  by  the  Governor's  first  wif.-, 
Mary  Forth. 

A  Happy  Woman. — What  spectacle  more  plcising  does 
the  earth  olTurd  than  a  happy  woman  contented  in  her 
sphere,  ready  at  all  times  to  benefit  her  s}>ecial  world  by  her 
exenions,  and  ever  transforming  the  briars  and  thorn*  of  life 
Into  ro>ei  of  Faradike  by  the  magic  of  her  touch  ?  There 
arc  those  who  are  thus  happy  because  they  cannot  help  it — 
no  misfortunes  check  their  sweet  smiles,  and  they  diffuse  a 
cheerful  glow  about  them,  as  they  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way.  They  have  the  secret  of  contentment,  whose 
value  is  above  the  philoMpher's  stone;  for  without  seeking 
(he  iMAcr  exchange  of  gold,  which  may  buy  some  sorts  of 
pleasure,  they  convert  everything  they  touch  into  joy.  What 
their  condition  is  makes  no  diflcrcnce.  They  may  be  rich 
Of  poor,  admired  or  forsaken  by  the  fickle  world ;  but  the 
tparkling  fountain  of  happiness  bubbles  up  in  their  hearts, 
and  makes  them  radiantly  l>cautiful.  Thou;:;h  they  live  in  a 
log  cabin,  they  make  it  shine  with  a  lustre  that  kings  and 
queens  may  covet,  and  they  ni-ikc  wealth  a  fou.tain  of 
blessings  lo  the  children  of  poverty. 

Women  Students.— President  Angell,  of  Michigan 
University,  taid  of  women  students,  in  hia  recent  annual 
report  J  •'  These  are  di^ributcd  as  follows  :  medicine,  thirty- 
seven;  law,  two;  homcrnpaihy,  two;  literature,  sixty.  T1)e 
experience  of  the  l.i*l  year  confirms  the  opinion  we  have 
been  lc«l  to  form  l>y  the  experience  of  previous  years,  that 
women  who  come  here  in  good  health  ore  able  to  complete 
our  collegiate  or  (irofeMional  courses  of  study  without  detri- 
nwnt  to  their  health." 

Trjring  Again.— San  Francisco  papen  chronicle  the 
recent  rvmarriageof  Mi.  Alvinca  Hayward,  of  that  city,  to 
bis  ((jrmtr  wife.     They  were  divorced  in  January  List,  after 


twenty-five  years'  union,  the  application  only  alleging  derc 
tion  by  him.     The  cause  is  understood  to  have  been  incc 
patibility,  originating  in  his  moroseneM,  occasioned  by  loi 
continued   ill  health.     There  was  an   equitable  division 
property,  the  wife  receiving  an  unincumbered  agj^gale 
{2,500,000,  and   Mr.   Hayward   retaining  mining  and 
property  worth  in  all  not  far  from  ^,000,000.    He  is  one  1 
the  mining  kings  of  California. 

General  Sherman  must  anticipate  a  long  life,  if  it  be  I 
as  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  that,  in  a  letter  to  tt 
New  England  Society  of  New  York,  he  hoped  that  the  di 
ners  of  the  Society  might  be  repeated  for  hundreds  of  yc 
and  th.-it  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  sharing  them. 

Columbia  College  Graduates. — The  first  class,  itt 

tumltia  College  graduated  in  1758  and  contained  seven 
the  first  class  in  the  Medical  School  graduated  in  1769,1 
first  in  the  Law  in  i860,  and  ihe  first  in  the  School  of  Mi 
in  1SC7.  The  wh<ile  number  of  graduates  is  as  follows: 
Art,  2,242;  in  Medicine,  1 437;  in  Law,  1,546;  in 
School  uf  Mine.s,  115;  recipicuis  of  honorary  degrees,  jj 
total,  5,706. 

Rather  Severe. — In  a  Inte  number  The  iNJ^ftndm 
m.^kcs  the  following  sharp  criticism,  which  is  not  uiijnst: 

M.  D.  Conway  says,  in  a  recent  letter  lo  the  Cindnfil 
Commercial :     "  At  a  hotel  tabic  in  Munich  once  a  haugti 
English  lord  asked  me  wh.it  was  the  liest  i»per  in  AmoH 
of  the  order  of   the  Sattttday  Rex'iew,   ol    London.       "" 
Kation^    I   said.     '  Ye^,'    he  replied;  'but   you    have  fo 
millions  of  people  and  England  only  forty,  an^l  you  have  ' 
one   paper  of  this   clnsj.' "     But  one  of  the   kind  is   qujl 
enough,  and  rather  more  than  is  ncciled.     It  would  >»e  Mir 
cient  if  we   were  eighty   millions,  instead  of  forty.     We 
not  quite  undcrst.ind  why  Mr.  Conway  should  compare 
Nation  to  the  Saturday  A'et-iew,  the  only  point  uif   n 
blance  between  them   being  that  one  is  thoroughly   Eogt 
and  the  other  tries  to  be. 

If  heaviness  tif  style  were  evidence  of  a  profound  intett 
well  stocked    with   information,  the  editor  of  7^/  A'atid 
would  be  recf>gnired  by  readers  capable  of  apprcciatirg  sui 
profundity  and  vast  att.iinments  as  a  journalistic  prraligy. 

Valuable  Gossip  for  Housekeepers. — Sometimca 
may  learn  Useful  things  from  one's  "  hired  help;'*  a  lady  I 
noted  the  following  thai  she  h.is  learned: 

The  other  day  Mary  was  ironing  and  asked  for  a  pie<e  1 
sand-pnper  to  rub  her  irons  on.  I  was  astonished  that 
never  heard  of  it  before ;  it  is  so  nice,  removes  every  hH  ( 
starch  or  anything  else,  and  makes  them  so  cmooth. 

One  girl  taught  me  that  old  corsets  made  the  beat  •!< 
cloths.     Just  one-half  at  a  lime  is  a  convenient  site, 
are  ready  made  and  much  better,  when   folded,  to  take 
of  anything  with  than  a  made  holder,  and  much  easier 
wash.   Just  throw  them  in  wiih  tht  brown  towels,  as  many  1 
you  hnppen  to  get  during  the  week,  and  tiktj  eoote  out 
and  ready  to  use  again. 
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.iiha(E»r  girl  poured  hot  water  on  ihe  hUHes  only  of  steel 
hivjsjnd  they  wijw  e&sily,  and  do  not  need  drying. 

Afioiber  one  told  tne  the  \x%\  ^^y  to  keep  ham^  and  dried 

beef  ttv  to  pjcic  in  dry  salt.     I  have  tried  it  several  years 

wiii  perfect  success.     An  old  salt-barrel  is  convenient.     Set 

it  in  some  cool,  dry  place;  nut  quite  a  thick  l.-iyer  of  salt  in 

(faeboMom;  then  pack  in  the  h.ains,  usin^  the  dried  beef,  if 

n»  have  any,  for  chinking;  cover  with  sjit  again  until  the 

hnti  9  full.     There  is  not  the  letst  danger  from  insects,  if 

rikcltanu  Aie  smoked  and  the  beef  dried  and  put  away  early, 

IWore  the  flies  come  around;  and  they  are  much  nicer  to 

Ikardle  l)iaa  when  put  in  ashes  or  oats,  or  anything  of  that 

A  ptofiessor  was  expostulating  with  a  student  fnr  idle- 
"1(3  Bo  u>e,"  »:iid  the  Lilter,  '•  I  was  cut  out  for  a 
The  pfofe4»or  surveyed  him  deliberately  for  a  mo- 
nai  replied  quietly,  "  Whoever  cut  you  out  understood 

I  basiness." 

Smiles- — ^Nothinu  on  «arth  can  smile  but  human  beings. 
may  flash  reflected  light,  but  what  is  a  diamond  flash 
with  an  eye  flash  and  mirth  flash  ?  A  face  that 
.uniie  is  like  a  bud  that  cannot  blossom,  nnd  dries  up 
ilfecKaJk..  Laughter  is  day  and  sobricly  is  night,  and  a 
fcile  K  the  twilight  that  hovers  gently  between  both,  and 
bewitching  than  either. 

^^ncs   Kelly,  an    old    sciMicr   under   Wellington,    died 
m  9t.  Louis,  at  the  great  .nge  of  almost  loi.     Kelly 
■  In'ihman.     He  ci)Iisled  in  the  celebrated  regiment  of 
fht  Ranger««,  and  participated  with  them  in  nearly  all 
in  the    Penirvsular    campaign    under   Wellington 
Xapileon.     i!e  w.is  in  twelve  pitched  battles,  and  as 
tif  liis  regiment  led   a  number  of  forlrrn  hopes,  and 
^■Mtsed  being  at  W.itcrloo  by  being  ordered  with  a  part 
llBrc{tinent  to  Cinada.     He  was  temperate  in  his  habits, 
l«M  never  known  to  take  a  glass  of  liquor. 

T*ym  .~-->rd$  of  the  Arctic  expedition  show  that  the  total 
'•« stronger  and  more  capable  than  the  drinkers ; 
-  ..  -J.  iiihle  to  scurvy;  suffered  less  from  cold,  and  could 
hmon  work. 

1  could  not  tell  the  cutler's  name 

Who  scj)d  the  blade  that  murdered  Caesar, 
Or  lit  the  hour  when  Egypt's  queen 

First  thought  that  Antony  might  please  her. 
leould  not  say  how  many  teeth 

King  Rufus  had  when  Tyrrell  shot  him ; 
Of,  afirr  lupless  Wolscy's  death, 

llow  soon  or  l-ite  King  H.il  forgot  him. 
lenuld  nitt  tell  how  many  miles 

^'ithin  a  score  rolled  Thames  or  Tiber, 
Orcoani  the  centuries  of  a  tree 

Bjr  close  mspection  of  iu  fibi-c. 
S^  I  was  pluckeil  and  lost  my  chance. 

And  plixiding  Cram  passed  proudly  o'er  me, 
wV»  car»  for  Cram  ?     l*%*e  common  sense 

4«cl  health,  and  all  the  world  before  mc ! 


Vagaries  of  a  Mind  Diseased. — The  following  is 
copied  literally  from  a  letter  recently  received  by  an  acquaint- 
ance of  ours ;  doubtless  some  of  our  readers  will  smile,  it 
inay  be  audibly,  at  the  writer's  strange  conceits,  while  sym- 
pathizing with  him  in  his  mental  condition  : 

"  Perhaps,  right  here,  under  the  present  existing  condition 
of  circumstances,  it  would  be  well  indeed  to  give  a  small 
and  disinterested,  but  at  the  same  time  elevated,  history  of 
myself.  1  was  lx>rn  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1840.  At  the 
early  age  of  five,  I  mastered  the  Latin  language,  and  gave 
great  promise  of  a  distinguished  scholar.  History,  spelling, 
geography,  and   even  languages,  I  made  myself   complete 

master  of.     In  1850  I  had  obtained  my  degree  from or 

words  to  that  efTect,  and  was  a  brilliant  young  man.  In  i860, 
while  preparing  for  a  tour  thn:iugh  Europe,  Asia,  /Vfrica,  Aus- 
tralia, United  States  of  America,  and  the  Centennial,  I  was 

cirried  by  mere  force  to  our Lunatic  Asylum,  commonly 

called  Retreat  for  the  Insane.  Why  put  there  T  never  knew. 
Five  long,  weary  years  I  was  cooped  up  in  that  hole,  and 

came  out  pronounced   by  the  head   physician,  Dr. ,  a 

complete  cure.  But,  under  the  present  existmg  condition  of 
circumstances,  it  might  be  well  to  stale  that  I  always  was  in 
my  right  mind.  And  at  the  present  time  my  mind  is  as  clear 
and  active  as  the  average  mind    of  all   great  men  Is.     I  am 

poor — my  house   is   mortgaged  of  515,000   in    the  .  I 

keep  a  horse,  and  two  pigs — have  fifteen  small  children,  all 
of  them  orphans,  and  one  widow. 

"  I  fought,  bled  and  almost  died  for  ray  country  during  the 
late  rebellion.  Carry  on  my  person  thirteen  scars,  results 
from  different  wounds,  one  of  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
fired  by  Jcflf,  Davis  himself,  another  by  the  devil,  and  a  third 
by ,  the  perjurer,  thief,"  etc.,  etc. 

The    last-named,  for  whose   name  we  give    only  a , 

is  an"  individual  who  never  went  near  enough  to  a  liatlle- 
ficld  to  hear  the  report  of  the  lai^esl  cannon,  and  if  he  ever 
wounded  any  one  it  was  with  some  weapon  unknown  on  the 
battle  fiel " 

The  Mormof^  Schisin. — Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  son  of  the 

founder  of  the  Mormon  Church,  is  preaching  in  Califcrnia, 
He  denies  the  hc.nds.hip  of  Brigham  Young.  He  says  that 
he  has  from  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  personal 
followers,  and  that  the  headquarters  of  the  reformed  church 
are  at  Piano,  Illinois.  He  repudiates  polygamy  and  also 
"blood  atonement." 

An  Alpine  Romance  in  Real  Life. — Miss  Grattan, 
the  adventurous  Englishwoman  who  ascended  Mont  Blanc 
on  the  31st  of  last  Janu.iry,  has  married  the  Swiss  guide  who 
accompanied  her.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  b.irdy 
mountaineer  when — only  fifteen  years  old — she  first  clam- 
bered up  the  Alps.     She  is  now  about  thirty. 

The  musical  celebrities  at  k'^t  accounts  were  distributed 
as  follows  :  Listt  was  in  Peslh,  Wachlcl  in  Berlin,  Rulnnslein 
and  Marie  Ileilbronc  in  St.  Petersburg,  Clara  Schumann  and 
Pauline  Lucca  in  Baden  Baden,  Wagner  and  Flotow  in 
Italy,  Vieuxtcmps  in  Paris,  Anna  Mehlig  in  Stuttgart,  and 
Patli  in  Russia. 


A  maiden  \ni\y  said  to  her  little  nephew :  "  Now,  Johnny, 
you  go  to  b«d  early,  and  always  do  so,  and  youMl  be  ro«y- 
cheeked  and  handsome  when  you  grow  up."  Johnny  thought 
over  this  a  few  minutes,  and  then  observed  :  "  Welt,  Aunty, 
you  must  have  set  up  a  good  deal  when  you  were  young." 

Governor  Lafayette  Grover,  of  Oregon,  i*  a  native  of 
Bethel,  Maine,  ami  over  fifty  years  old.  General  Cuvicr 
GrovcT,  of  the  regular  army,  is  his  brother.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Bowdoin  College,  and  has  lived  in  Oregon  since  1850. 
He  has  held  all  sorts  of  Territorial  and  State  offices,  and  was 
the  fir^t  rcpresentxtive  of  the  State  in  Congress. 

The  President  has  nominated  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Bosbyshell, 
of  rennsylvauia,  to  be  coiner  of  the  Mint,  vice  Snowde^, 
ap]>ijintcd  a  jKistmastcr  of  Philadelphia.  What  a  name 
Bosliyshell  would  have  been  for  a  Dickens  romance, — //uie- 
ptndtHt. 

An  inventor  of  a  patent  nostrum  advertises :  "  Cough 
white  you  cdn,  for  when  you  have  a  few  doses  of  my  mix- 
ture you  can'U" 

Brown,  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  married  a  rich  widow. 
Soon,  stretched  upon  his  deathbed,  he  made  tlie  following 
codicil  to  his  will:  "I  bequeath  to  my  loving  wife  all  her 
property,  provided  she  forever  remains  a  widow." 

A  Reporter. — .\n  eminent  runner  after  news  in  Paris 
w.-vs  named  Mathieu  Doniclot,  afterwards  called  the  "  Pave- 
ment Sinker."  In  the  morning,  before  leaving  his  room, 
the  wide-awake  Diinjielot  consulted  the  skies  and  a  barom- 
eter which  adorned  his  mansard ;  then  he  took  his  cane  and 
writing  case.  s.iying:  "  Rain  I  Some  will  slip  to-day  under 
carriage  wheels  and  be  crushed  to  death;"  or  elsei  "Stormy 
reathcr  I     We  shall  have  \%  record  some  cases  of  mental 

enation  or  of  hydrophobia."  Or,  finally:  "Gloomy! 
cloudy  i  Fine  weather  for  spleen.  Let  us  malce  war  on 
suicides!" 

Then?  was  a  riot  one  day  on  Pantheon  Place.  Donrelot 
Mt  down  amid  a  hail  of  stones,  pen  in  h.ind,  to  note  down 
the  events.  One  of  hi'»  friends  happened  to  be  present, 
saiit,  "  What  arc  you  doing  here  ?     Run  I  fly  t" 

Dofiielot,  without  looking  at  him,  drew  his  watch  and 
continued  to  write  down  minute  for  minute  the  phases  and 
evolutions  of  the  riot. 

"  .\re  you  not  going  to  nin?"  cried  out  ^new  his  friend. 

••  God  forbid ;  but  since  you  are  going  yourself,  oblige  me 
|iy  handing  this  to  my  journal ;  you  will  tcU  ihrm  that  I 
maain  uo  the  spot  to  send  the  continuation." 

An  hour  after  the  disorder  was  at  its  height.  The  autho* 
ritie*  and  insurgents  h.-»d  Cfraio  to  blow*.  The  national  guard 
Jirvil,  and  our  rrjiorter  was  struck  with  a  ball.     A  surgeon 

sleaed  lu  him. 

••  You  ore  wounded  ?"  said  he. 

••Yes,"  said  Donielot,  "and  sorely  too,  for  I  cannot 
write." 

"Write!"  said  the  Mir;gcaa,  abruptly;  think  of  your 
woond!" 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  replied  Doacelot.  "  Each  one 
lo  bia  own   biuincM;  mine   is  to  rcUl«   events,  you  will 


replace   me.     Here,   write   at   the   bottom   this   postsci 
"  Twenty  minutes  p.xst  3  F.M.     In  consequence  ol   the 
charge  of  musketry  by  the  troops,  three  men  were  w< 
and  one  killed." 

"  Where  is  the  dead  man  ?"  asked  the  surgeon. 

"  Myself/'  replied  Donzelot;  and  he  expired. 

Royal  Needlewomen.— The  Empress  Engcnie  is 
to  be  an.accomplishe<i  artiste  in  needlework  and  embruid 
During  the  last  few  years  she  has  beguiled  the  hours  of 
tedium  by  working  a  set  of  "vestments"  for  the  little  ch 
where  she  worships,  and  also  a  stool  and  cushion  for  the 
of  the  priest.  So  jealous  was  the  f,iir  devotee  of  th 
the  pious  task  with  another,  that  she  would  not  alli 
stitch  to  be  set  by  any  hand  but  her  own.  The  gentle 
of  needlework  has  been  practiced  by  many  royal  lai 
before  the  time  of  Eugenie.  Matilda  of  Fluidcrs, 
spouse  of  William  the  Conqueror,  w.\s  particularly  fa 
for  her  skill  in  embroidery ;  and  llie  B.iyciix  tapestry, 
preserved  in  the  Baycux  collection,  attests  her  ingenuity 
industry  with  the  needle.  Into  a  piece  of  canvas  ni 
inches  wide  and  sixty-seven  yards  in  length,  the  royal  I 
with  the  assist.ince  of  her  ladies,  stitched  the  history  of 
conquest  of  England  by  her  manial  consort,  commem 
with  the  visit  of  Harold  to  the  Norman  Court,  and  en< 
with  his  death  at  the  biHle  of  llistings.  "  The  lea< 
transactions  of  these  eventful  year>,  the  death  of  EJk 
the  Confessor,  and  the  coronation  of  Harold  in  the  chan 
of  the  roy.il  dead,  arc  represented  in  the  clearest  and  1 
regular  order  in  this  piece  of  needlework,  which 
many  hundred  figures  of  men,  horses,  birds, 
houses,  castles,  and  churches — all  executed  in  tbi 
colors,  with  names  and  inscriptions  over  them  to 
i  the  story." 

We  may  hope  the  beautiful  but  haplew  Marj*,  Qu 
Scots,  was  able  to  cheat  the  houn,  during  her  long  and  wi 
imprisonment,  of  a  part  of  their  misery,  by  her  close  a 
cation   lo  the   needle.     She   wrought   several   curious 
elaborate   works    in    embroidery,    while    a   captive    in 
haughty  cousin's  toils,   which  are   noted  in   history, 
letter  lo  his  friend,  "  rare  Ben  Jonson,"  Sir  William  Di 
mond   describes  a  bed  of  state  which  Queen  Maiy 
with  emblems  and  devices  embroidered  in  gold 
.She  was  considered  to  possess  great  talent  for 
these  pictorial    allegories.      Thirty   rcbuises   and    puni 
devices,  besides  much  heraldic  blazonry,  were  stitched 
this   be<l    of    state.      "  The    wifrkmanship,"    concludes 
William,  "  is  curiously  dune,  and  truly  it  may  be  said  d 
the  exccutiim  surpassed  the  material."     We  read  also 
Mary  spent  m.any  months  embroidering  a  rich  scarf  for 
only  son,  whum  she  partcil  from  when  he  was  an   inl 
and  longed  hopelessly  to  see  again  during  her  long  eight 
years  of  imprisonment,      How  many  sad  thoughts  and    k 
tears  must    have    been   sowed   into   that   garment   by 
unhappy  mother  who  mourned,  with  much  else,  the 
her  liberty,  her  crown,  and  her  child ! 

A  new  set  of  claimants  to  a  share  in  the  estate 
Stewart  has  appeared.  They  live  in  Irclan^l,  and 
be  first  cousins. 
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amii*trsiry  of  the  birih  of  Edwin  Forrest 

cotnmemoratJon  in  iheae   pages  as  wor- 

> doubly  as  ihai  of  any  of  America's  cele- 

■CB.    No  name  is  better  known  to  our 

rter  more  highly  esteemed,  no 

»  admired,  than  those  of  Forresl. 

his  long  and  brilliant  career,   tlie  great 
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of  articles  on  the  "  Ameiic.in 
nth  to  llie  present  paper,  but  will 


tragic  actor  created  a  reputntion  that  may  safely 
defy  the  destroying  influences  of  time,  ahhoiigh 
little  els!-'  than  memory  is  now  left  to  lell  the  tale. 
Such  fame  and  genius  as  Forrest's  are  not  soon 
forgotten,  notwithstanding  the  sorrowful  fact  that 
an  actor's  glory  is  altogether  a  thing  of  the  living 
present,  and  thai  future  generations  can  only  rev- 
erence, without  understanding  it. 

Edwin  Forrest  was  born  in  Philadelphia.  March 
9th,  1S06.     His  birthplace,  the  residence  of  his 
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parents,  was  a  little  house  in  George  street,  the 
traces  of  wh(ch  havesince  disapi>eared.  His  father 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  his  mother  was  of  German 
extraction.  Tlie  young  man  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, to  have  corabinc<l  in  himself  a  variety  of 
nationalities.  At  a  very  early  age  he  showed  great 
powers  of  memory,  and  his  talents  at  mimicry  were 
also  tinnsual.  He  was  at  first  destined  for  the  min- 
istry, for  which  his  natural  acquirements  seemed 
to  fit  him,  but  the  death  of  his  father  put  an  end 
to  this  prospect.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  good 
man's  intentions  woujil  ever  have  had  any  satisfac- 
tory  result,  for  ynung  Forrest  was  apparently  born 
for  a  single  object:  to  distinguish  himself  as  an 
actor.  Taken  from  school  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  eleven,  it  will  be  divined  that  his  education 
w.is  extremely  neglected.  His  father  being  poor, 
and  the  family  large,  it  was  necessary  that  each 
should  contribute  to  the  general  support.  In  con- 
sequence. Edwin  was  ])l.iced  in  the  store  of  Mr. 
Tiers,  a  ship  chandler,  a  situation  which  scarcely 
suited  the  taste  of  the  ambitious  youth,  and  wltich 
he  quickly  resigned.  His  next  employer  was  a 
Mr.  Baker,  an  importer,  who  frequently  look  occa- 
sion to  remonstrate  with  his  clerk  for  his  unnatural 
love  of  the  stage.  But  Forrest  was  obstinate.  He 
was  little  over  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  made 
his  first  api>eanince  as  an  actor.  Determined  to 
put  his  talents  to  the  proof,  he  succeeded  after 
various  rebulTi  in  forming  a  Thespian  Club.  Tlic 
first  performance  of  this  club  was  given  in  Jacob 
Zelin's  tavern,  situated  on  Chestnut  street,  below 
Fifth ;  we  need  scarcely  add  that  its  success  was 
dubious,  although  the  young  leader's  ardor  was 
unbounded.  The  second  attempt,  however,  was 
better.  The  place  selected  this  lime  was  ihc  sec- 
ond story  of  an  old  house,  which  may  still  l)e  seen 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Harmony  court  and 
Hudson's  alley.  At  a  later  period,  an  amateur 
dramatic  association  known  as  "The  Mortonians," 
which  had  been  established  in  1812,  after  the  suc- 
cess of  Master  John  Howard  Payne,  was  merge<l 
into  the  "Thespian,"  and  the  new  society  gave 
theatrical  representations  in  the  South  Street  The- 
atre. These  attempts  at  dramatic  organization 
may  strike  the  reader  as  somewhat  puerile  ;  but 
Forrent  never  regarde<l  them  in  such  a  light  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  fully  in  earnest,  and  his  whole 
hearf  was  in  his  work.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
undergoing  an  ex)K>rience  that  was  to  serve  him 
well  in  after  years. 


Alx»ut  one  year  before  his  first  appei 
the  legitimate  stage,  Forrest  began  to  take  1 
in  elocuiion  from  Professor  Daniel  Maginn 
well-known  teacher  of  the  art.  By  dint  of* 
study  he  rapidly  perfected  his  natural  gifts, 
was  soon  ready  to  make  his  dHntt.  At  this 
fortunately,  he  possessed  a  warm  friend  in  Col 
Juhu  Swift,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  him* 
who  visited  in  person  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood,  the  a 
manager  of  the  Walnut  Street  Tlieatre,  and 
able  to  secure  a  single  night  for  his  first  att 
before  a  regular  public.  Forrest  was  then 
huirteen  years  uf  age.  Frum  a  description  | 
of  him  by  Mr.  Wood,  we  learn  that  he  wa*  a 
grown  young  majn,  with  a  noble  and  well-devel 
fijjure,  his  features  powerfully  expressive,  and 
character  full  of  strength  and  determination. 
Monday  evening,  .November  27,  1820,  Hi 
tragedy  of  "Douglas"  was  prescntctl,  with 
rest  as  Young  Norval.  In  the  prograinmtt 
name  was  not  mentione<l,  the  simple  sialemcni 
Yaung  Gentleman  of  this  Ctty — being  deemed 
ficicnt  under  the  circumstances.  To  give  t 
suit  briefly,  his  first  appearance  was  a  decided 
cess,  and  the  play  was  repeated  on  the  foil 
evening.  Then  he  acted  successively  Fret! 
in  "  Lover's  Vows,"  and  Octavian,  in  *' 
Mountaineers."  On  the  whole,  he  was  verji 
tunate  ;  for,  not  only  was  his  dilmt  a  triumph, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine  training  in  an 
lent  school.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  best 
of  the  day,  and  the  art  which  he  was  thus  ena 
to  observe  in  the  acting  of  his  ai»sociates  li 
impressiiMi  upon  his  young  mind  that  was  \^ 
favorable  to  his  future  career.  Not  very  long 
his  success  in  Philadelphia,  he  departed  for 
rinnati,  where  he  ap}>earcd  for  the  first  li 
1S22  at  the  Cincinnati  Theatre.  The  ope 
jilay  was  the  "  Soldier's  Daughter,"  in  1 
Forrest  sustained  the  r<5/(r  of  Young  Malfort. 
time  later  he  j)layed  Othello  at  the  GlolnrThi 
and  astonished  everybody  by  the  qualities  0 
precocious  talent.  His  success  in  this  great  1 
acter  was  due,  however,  to  his  api>earance 
general  capabilities  alone,  for  his  knowlcdgl 
ShaksjKrare's  text  w.is  very  limited.  He  afte 
]>crformc«l  "  Richard  HI.,"  and  a  critic,  alll 
to  his  acting  in  this  tragedy,  declared  "ih 
would  in  time  become  a  great  actor."  For 
following  season  he  was  enrolled  in  the  com 
of  the  New  Orleans  Theatre,  the  proprieic 
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vhich  iras  the  celebrated  James  H.  Caldwell ;  in 
iihijiiew  capacity  the  amount  of  his  salary  wa5 
l-tigiucfn  dollars  a  week.     While  awaiting  the  be- 
ginning of  the-  season,  lie  ai>peared  at  the  Globe, 
jplajing  the  pan  of  a  negro  in  an  original  come<ly, 
Dii  was  not  less  successful  as  a  comedian  than  as 
uictponcni  of  tragedy.     In  fact,  it  is  well  known 
that,  for  a  long  time,  Forrest   hesit.ated   between 
jlhetwoMlrenicsof  the  drama,  not  knowing  which 
choose.     Luckily,  circumstances   led   him   to 
let  a  decision  which,  eventually,  was  lo  crown 
with  glory. 

the  meantime  Forrest  p3««ed  through  a  va- 

»y  of  doleful  experiences.     When    his  friend, 

il.  Smith,  the  acior,  organized  a  company,  he 

ifj>lj«l  for  a  situation.     Mr.  Smith  rejected  this 

iijipiicaiion  on   the  ground   tliat    he  was  already 

dcr  an  engagement  to  Caldwell.     The    young 

lor,  however,   insisted   upon   staying   with    his 

frttnd.     To   rejveat    his   own   words,    "I    would 

wlicr  remain  with    you   for  ten  dollars  a  week, 

liuufngag*  with  a  stranger  for  eighteen. "    Never- 

(kcins  Mr.  Smith  refused  to  change  his  determina- 

f«n,  id  consequence  of  which  Forrest  went  to  the 

■Utt^cr  of  a  circus  company,  and  immediately 

npged  himself  as  a  tumbler  and  a  rider  for  one 

ij«u.    Tliis  freak  will  give  an  idea  of  the  youth's 

I  Wfiate  disposition.     Fortunately,  we  are  hapi>y 

Wjdd,  he  was  induced,  after  much  diflliruUy,  lo 

[  KiMt  and  reform  ;  he  agreed  to  fulfill  his  contract 

I  Wh  Caldwell,  and  this  lime  kept  his  word. 

On  Wedncsriay  evening.   February  4lh,    1823, 

j»iea  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  New  Orleans. 

then  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age.     On 

of  January,  the  following  year,  Caldwell 

anew  theatre  with  the  drama  of  "Town 

juntry,"    Forrest  acting   Captain   Glenroy. 

rwards   played    Icilius   to  Pelby's  Brutus, 

3e  a  very  favorable  inipression,     Su(jh  suc- 

jouth  of  his  age  is  almost  unprecedented. 

audacious   circumstance   of  his   early 

was    his    portrayal,    when    only    nineteen 

lold,  of  the  roU  of  King  Lear,  a  part  that  had 

I  even  essayed  since  the  triumph  of  George 

^Cookc.     But  Forrest  declared,  "I  deter- 

tnake  Lear  my  great  character,"  and, 

^w  first  performance  was  only  respectable, 

rrxn.  amply  fulfilled  his  prediction.     To  the 

Ucr  of  Othello,  Forrest  likewise  gave  earnest 

He  bad  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  witness- 

ly  in  the  part,  a.nd  his  words,  "I'll  mas- 


ter it  yet,"  show  to  what  degree  he  was  a(recte<l 
by  this  representation. 

A  short  time  later  Forrest  and  Caldwell  quar- 
relled, whereupon  the  former  left  for  the  North 
and  arrived  in  New  York,  where  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  Edmund  Kean,  who  was  then  act- 
ing in  that  city.  The  two  actors— one  great,  and 
the  other  destined  to  greatness — soon  appeared 
together,  Forrest  playing  Richmond  and  lago  to 
Kean's  Richard  and  Othello.  A  period  of  five 
years  had,  by  this  time,  gone  by  since  the  youth- 
ful Edwin  had  quitted  the  scenes  of  his  early  life 
to  tempt  fortune  in  worlds  beyond.  Then  he  was 
full  of  obstinate  determination,  mingletl  with  fear 
and  uncertainty;  now  he  was  brimming  with  hope 
that  had  been  strengthened  by  repeated  successes. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us,  considering  how 
limited  is  oar  space,  to  follow  the  career  of  Edwin 
Forrest  through  all  its  manifold  details.  Up  to 
this  point  we  have  given  a  concise  account  of  his 
early  experiences.  We  can  now  only  dwell  upon 
the  various  characters  in  which  he  attaine<l  a  great 
reputation,  and  which  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
identified  with  his  name. 

On  the  i5rh  of  November,  1839,  Forrest  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  a  n^w  drama  written 
expressly  for  him  by  John  Augustus  Stone,  namely, 
'*  Mctamora,"  which  was  introduced  by  a  clever 
prologue,  and  closed  with  a  pleasant  epilogue. 
The  play  was  a  decided  success,  and  it  has  since 
held  the  stage.  Although,  as  an  artistically  written 
tragedy,  it  contains  numerous  faults,  it  also  pos- 
sesses incontestable  merits  \  the  part  of  the  hero 
was  excellently  adapte<i  to  Forrest's  abilities.  He 
made  it  his  own,  and  whenever  he  played  it  he 
was  rewarded  with  unstinted  approbation.  After 
this  performance,  Forrest  brought  out  successively 
four  American  plays,  most  of  which  have  attained 
considerable  celebrity.  These  were  "The  Gladi- 
ator," "OralnoiKi."  "The  Broker  of  Bogota," 
and,  last  but  not  least,  "  Jack  Cade." 

"  Oraloosa "  was  produced  on  October  loth, 
1832,  but  ])roved  a  failure.  Dr.  Bird's  tragedy  of 
"  The  Gladiitor"  was  first  performed  at  the  Arch 
Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  October  24th,  1831. 
Speaking  of  this  play  a  competent  critic  observes  : 
"Mr,  Forrest's  Spartacus,  from  the  first  night  of 
•The  Gladiator'  until  the  day  of  his  death,  was 
considered  the  perfection  of  the  art  histrionic,  and 
it  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  gems 
that  shone  upon  the  stage  from  the  brilliant  mind 
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of  Ednrin  Forrest.  Mr.  John  R.  Scott  played 
Phaisarius,  for  which  he  secured  a  compliment 
both  from  Mr.  Forrest  and  the  author.  There  are 
many  passages  in  '  The  Gladiator'  of  extreme 
poetic  beauty ;  the  language  generally  is  bold  and 
impressive,  and  at  times  soars  far  above  the  gene- 
ral standard  of  dramatic  literature.  The  house  on 
the  occasion  wai  crowded ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  jierfect 
ovation  to  native  talent  as  displayed  by  author  and 
actor." 

"  The  Broker  of  Bogota"  is  considered  by  many 
one  of  the  finest  of  .American  playsj  and  in  it  For* 
rest  repeated  his  former  success. 

But  of  the  celebrated  •'  Jack  Cade  "  we  wish  to 
make  special  mention.  Although  this  play  was 
not  originally  written  for  Forrest,  he  was  the  first 
to  introduce  it  triumphantly  to  the  public,  and  on 
frequent  occasions  thereafter  he  assumed  the  part 
of  the  hero.  The  character  of  Cade  was  perfectly 
suited  to  the  great  actor's  powers,  and  all  save  he 
have  failed  in  its  portrayal.  .\s  a  drama  "Jack 
Cade  "  has  always  ranked  high  among  the  products 
of  our  language.  When  brought  out  by  Forrest  at 
the  Arch  Street  Theatre  on  the  evening  of  June 
i6th,  1841,  everyone  agreed  in  pronouncing  it  an 
astonishing  success.  As  to  Forrest  himself,  words 
could  scarcely  do  ju.stice  lo  the  breadtli  and  eleva- 
tion of  his  acting  in  this  new  rdU.  The  beauties 
of  the  play  were  rendered  by  him  in  a  superbly 
heroic  manner.  Present  admirers  of  the  drama 
may  well  regret  that  there  is  no  second  Forrest,  no 
second  Jack  Cade. 

By  i8j3,  Forrest  had  amassed  a  slight  fortune, 
and  he  then  contemplated  a  European  tour.  In 
the  month  of  April  of  that  yeir  he  played  a  f.»re- 
well  engagement  in  Philadelphia,  after  which  he 
went  to  New  York.  During  the  summer  of  1854 
he  was  honored  by  »  public  dinner  tendered  him 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
great  city.  On  this  occasion  Chancellor  McCoun 
presided,  and  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  toast : 
••Eilwin  Forrest:  eiiimablc  for  his  virtues,  ail- 
mirjhle  for  hi»  talents.  G>i'>d  wishci  attend  his 
departure;  warm  heart*  will  greet  his  return." 
Preceding  these  renoarks,  the  president  had  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  guest  a  beautiful 
gold  medal,  which  represented  a  profile  of  the 
actor,  and  upon  which  the  following  inscription 
«M  engraved :  "  Hisraioxi  Opfimo,  Eowino 
FoKRCST,  ViRo  Pr/EST\N'ti."  Oil  the  reverse  side 
cf  the   medal    were   ihe^e   words:     "Great   in 


MOUTHS  OF  WISEST  CENSURE,"  and  a  figure! 
bolic  of  the  Genius  of  Tragedy.  After  this 
Forrest  made  a  short  speech  and  then  pro! 
this  toast:  "The  Citizens  of  New  York :  E| 
gutshed  not  more  by  intelligence,  enterprisef 
integrity,  than  by  that  generors  and  noble  I 
which  welcomes  the  stranger  and  succoil 
friendless."  \ 

Shortly  after  these  events  Forrest  departejj 
Etjropc.  He  visited  Germany  and  the  RJ 
Italy,  Russia,  and  other  countries,  even  cxieii 
his  observations  into  Asia.  Many  anecdold 
related  of  him  in  connection  with  his  travels, 
of  these  we  will  transcribe,  as  it  slunvs  how  ] 
sympathetic  he  was  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
day,  white  examining  a  noted  work  of  art  i^ 
picture  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  he  turned  loa  0 
and  asked  if  any  price  was  att.iched  to  it.  \ 
some  show  of  indignation,  the  priest  rcpj 
"  Your  State,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  rich  State  ;  i| 
inexhaustible  coal  and  iron  mines ;  it  has  cat 
railroads,  and  large  cities;  numerous  towns, 
villages,  public  buildings,  colleges,  and  other  n 
tutions  of  learning ;  rich  in  all  that  industry  ^j 
mulates  and  munificence  can  furnish." 

"  Well,"  returned  Forrest,  "  Pennsyh-ani^ 
rich  State.     But  what  of  that?" 

"  It  does  not  contain  wealth  enough,"  answl 
the  priest,  "  to  purchase  that  picture." 

"  Indeed  I"  exclaimed  the  actor.  "Then, 
dear  sir,  if  Rome  should  ever  become  impoveri»| 
we  will  ^ry  to  arrange  with  the  .St.Ue  of  Pcnii 
vania  for  its  purchase." 

While  abroad,   Forrest   met  some  of  the  n 
gifted  men  of  the  day.     His  principal  obje^ 
visiting   England   was   to  see   the   tomb  of  Si 
speare,  whom  l»c  reverenced  with  all  his  soul,  t 
Verona   he  stood  beside  the  tomb  of  Juliet,! 
love  of  Romeo.     The  birthplace  of  Othello  j 
Shylock  also  had  great  charms  for  him.     Indl 
it  is  indisputable  that  these  travels  effected  a.  ' 
cal  chantjc  in  Forrest's  character.     The  sig 
so  many  relics  of  romance  and  history  bro3<} 
hi*  intellect   and    firtificd   his  genius.     Wlj 
returi)ed  to  his  native  land,  it  was  with  rcni 
strength  and  higher  resolves. 

Furrcst  made  his  reappearance  on  the  sta| 
Philadelphia,   September  5th,    1S36.      He  o[M 
with  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  and  the  wish  U 
him  was  immense.     During  this  engagement 
pit  of  the  theatre  was  extended,  so  «s  to 
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re  room  for  the  public,  and  the  orchestra  was 
>im  entirely  o|>en.  Every  day,  two  and  three 
before  the  oi>cning  of  the  theatre,  the  streets 
■le  crowded  with  people  anxious 
lon.  When  Forrest,  as  Damon, 
tared  upon  the  stage,  the  whole  house  rose  to 
bet  and  a  mighty  cheer  of  applause  welcomed 
great  actor.  Forrest's  playing  was  superb, 
ibe  close  of  the  performance  be  was  called 
the  curtain  and  forced  to  make  a  speech. 


We  have  no  doubt  of  his  triumphant  success  in 
London  as  the  first  tragedian  of  the  age." 

Mr.  Forrest  made  his  first  appearance  before  an 
English  public  on  the  i6ih  of  October,  1836. 
According  to  an  excellent  critic,  he  elicited  those 
enthusiastic  testimonials  of  success  which  had 
stamj>ed  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  actors  that  had 
ever  graced  an  English  theatre.  On  his  making 
his  appearance,  the  whole  house  arose  and  cheered 
him  repeatedly.     The  applause  lasted  three  or  four 


/ 


The  Forrest  Maj«sion, 


iis  engagement  he  appeared,  besides 
Ihcllo  and  Spartacus,  and  night  after 
ipplaudcd  by  an  overflowing  audience. 
[*c  conclusion  of  his  stay  in  Philadelphia,  he 
New  York,  where  the  same  scenes  were 
His  success  was  phenomenal.  In  an 
■tJ«»ttng  of  liis  genius,  the  New  York  Spirit 
~  '  '  said  :  "  A  raft  of  tickets  was  bought 
:or  for  the  few  last  performances,  and 
suction  at  fifty  per  cent,  profit,  Mr. 
'^appeared  as  Damon,  Othello.  Spartacus, 
**ar,  and  never  to  such  manifest  advantage. 


minutes,  and,  in  short,  his  reception  was  more 
flattering  than  his  most  sanguine  friends  could 
have  anticipated.  On  being  called  for  at  the  close 
of  the  play,  the  applause  was  truly  deafening. 
"Victory  sits  perched  upon  his  beaver,  and  he 
must  and  will  support  her  without  losing  a  single 
feather."  The  remainder  of  his  engagement  in 
England  served  to  increase  this  favorable  impres- 
sion. The  London  critics  considered  his  Othello 
the  finest  thing  ever  witnessed  on  the  British  stage. 
The  Athenaum  placed  it  far  above  Kcan's.  The 
Ai/as,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on   dramatic 


questions,  declared  its  approval  in  these  unmis 
takaMe  terms:  "  If  we  observe  that,  since  thedays 
of  Kcan,  we  have  had  no  actor  capable  of  ap- 
proaching his  excellence,  ami  that  in  many  parts 
Mr.  Forrest  was  equal,  and  in  sotve  few  superior, 
to  that  great  tragedian,  we  shall  have  discharged 
all  that  we  desire  to  say  on  that  point." 

During  this  visit  to  England,  in  1837,  Forrest 
was  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Sinclair,  a  daughter 
of  John  Sinclair,  the  vocalist.  Little  did  he  fore- 
see what  this  marriage  was  to  bring  forth.  He 
arrived  horn- with  his  wife  in  1837.  On  his  return 
he  began  an  engagement  at  tlie  Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  where  his  former  triumphs  were  repeat- 
ed to  a  still  greater  degree.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  appeared  at  the  Old  Drury,  in  Phila- 
delphia, assuming,  among  several  characters,  that 
of  Othello.  Never  before  had  he  characterized 
Shaksi>eare's  hero  with  such  clearness  and  inten- 
sity. His  Moor  was  of  a  "  mixed  breed,"  and  a 
living  portraiture  both  physically  and  intellectu- 
ally. As  a  mere  conception  Forrest's  Othello  has 
never  been  surpassed.  The  chief  power  of  this 
great  actor's  genius  lay  in  his  realistic  delineations 
of  the  higher  passions  of  the  soul,  and  in  Othello 
full  stope  was  afforded  him  to  illustrate  this  power 
in  the  most  striking  manner.  His  exhibition  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  majestic  in  relation  to  the 
dee[icsi  influences  exercised  by  the  feelings  and 
emotions,  was  often  spoken  of  as  something  un- 
equalled anil  impossible  to  equal.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  people  still  living  whose  admiration  for 
Forrest  was  never  so  unbounded  as  that  of  his  most 
ardent  supporters;  people  who  look  uix)n  the  in- 
tellertu.il  supremacy  of  his  genius  as  lacing  inferior 
to  the  physical,  and  who  find  in  the  Othello  of  our 
own  Booth  subtle  traits  that  were  not  apparent  in 
that  of  Forrest ;  but  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
majority  still  remains  an  almost  infallible  test  of 
his  genius,  and  the  magnetic  qualities  of  Forrest's 
Othello  are  still  remembered  with  keen  enjoyment. 
It  is  doubtful  ifsnrhqnnli:ies  will  ever  be  surpassed. 
Mjny  |>ersons  wtU  remember  with  a  shudder  the 
n).«nner  ii»  wlii.h  Fom-st  .Irliv.-ro'l  ihat  terrible 
passagi 

And  live  upon  the  vapor  of  a  dungcun,"  etc. 

Alluding  to  this  performance  an  English  writer 
observed:  **  VVhen  a  conviction  of  the  guilt  of 
DcwJcmona  first  came  full  upon  him,  and  he 
ejcclatms,   '  I  had  rather  be  a  toad  t'  his  emotion 


and  gesticulation  were  alKolutely  terrific,  thouj 
neither  coarse  nor  overacted.  Here  (and  we  af 
aware  of  the  hazardous  assertion)  Mr.  For 
really  ap]>eared  to  leave  behind  hira  the 
Othello  of  them  all."  Undoubtedly,  we  ma 
justly  add  the  two  finest  Otiiellos  the  world  hi 
yet  seen  were  those  of  Forrest  and  Salvini.  Thi 
of  Salvini  most  of  us  recall.  The  best  critics 
often  at  a  loss  to  choose  between  the  two,  for  boll 
seem  to  tower  upon  the  same  transcendant  emi 
nence. 

Forrest's  career  was  now  an  unbroken  sucressi< 
of  triumphs.  He  essayed  a  vast  nuniber  of  i  Iiarac 
ters,  but  in  the  choice  of  them  all  he  rarely  failc 
to  consult  his  best  judgment.  Many  parts  thcr 
were  for  which  be  was  not  fitted,  notwiihstandiii| 
his  predilection  for  them,  and  he  was  loo  wise  tC 
risk  his  hard  bought  fame  by  any  failure.  Ycl  H 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  scope  of  his  genii 
was  unusually  broad.  He  triumphed  in  r3/fs  tl 
seemed  lexst  suited  to  him,  and  in  which  gi 
triumph  seemed  a  result  impossible  to  attain. 

One  of  the  great  actor's  most  finished  chat 
terizations  was  that  of  King  Lear,  which,  as  bl 
often  been  said,  he  recreated.     Of  his  acting  {( 
this  tragedy,  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
was  not  merely  sujjcrior  to  other  reprcscntati^ 
of  Lear,  but  that  in  portraying  the  passions,  su| 
ferings,  and  insanity  of  the  heartbroken  old  mot 
arch  he  surpassed  the  wonderful  efforts  of  Georj 
Frederic  Cooke.     This  was  certainly  high  praise^ 
but,  that  it  was  deserved,  the  best  critics 
unanimous.     Leigh  Hunt,  the  celebrated  Englia 
poet,  gave  as  his  decided  opinion  that  Forrest*^ 
Lear  was  the  best  impersonation  of  the  charact< 
that  had  ever,  within  his  recollection,  been  gi\ 
on  tl^e  English  stage.     Of  its  special  beauties, 
might  single  out  the  fact  that  Forrest  was  the  onl) 
actor  who  ever  sought  to  depict  the  physical  ti 
firmity,  as  well  as  the  irritability,  of  Lear,  actioj 
upon  old  age  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
a  piece  of  acting,  also,  it  was  entirely  harmonioi 
and  in  this  respect  it  differe*!  from  Cooke's, 
certain    points   he   perhaps  displayed    too    mt 
violence,  and  his  rage  was  apt  to  fall  into  raii^ 
but  these  faults  were  due  in  part  lo  the  ti 
itself.     In  the  scene  where  Lear  gives  voice  t< 
most  pathetic  utterance. 

"  My  wh*  began  to  fait," 
Forrest's  genius  seemed   to  rise  above  itself;  h| 
every  movement  was  watched  with  the  utmott 


Icffiity;  the  house  was  spellbound,  and  in  the 
midst  of  almost  tomb-Ukc  silence  these  words  were 
deliwcd : 

"Come  on,  boyl  how  dost  my  boy?  Art  cold? 
1  ana  cvid  myself." 
Ftvc  of  Edwin  Forrest's  most  popular  character- 
lattOM  were  Damon,  Virginias,  Coriolanus,  and 
Rjchclicu,  and  Brutus  in  John  Hnward  Payne's 
wcllknown  tragedy.  As  Brutus,  his  delivery  of 
Ibe  lines 

"  N'alarc  must  have  her  way  ; 
1  will  perform  all  that  a  Roman  should ; 
I  cvinut  feci  less  than  a  father  ought," 

vasaJways  highly  eflTective,  never  failing  to  draw 

teatv    As  Damon,  Forrest  was  equally  great :  his 

delirious   fury,    his  desperation,    his   horror,    his 

prtwrrosiiy,  his  self  sacrifice,  all  were  portrayed  in 

tfar  manner.     As  Virginius   the  actor's 

au--.  L  and  majestic  bearing  were  shown  to 

tbe  fuJlcsT  advantage  ;   his  picture  of  the  Roman 

fiuber  was  replete  with  powerful  grace  and  free- 

doa  of  style;  the  delicate  touches  of  the  parent 

were  Wended   with  the  martial  roughness  of  the 

«»nnor  in  the  most  exquisite  manner.     Few  pieces 

•  Klxog  will  be  remembered  with  more  genuine 

p«cxsare  than    this.      In    Coriolanus   his   Roman 

mmhood    was    di!>playcd,    pcrha|)5,    to   an    even 

pcuer  degree.     Finally,  as  Richelieu  some  of  the 

^«^  points  of  his  genius  were  brought  out   in 

;->og  relief.     There  was  magnetic  grandeur  in 

Tc$t'«  assumption  of  the  part  that  most  actors 

:  lacked. 

V  rtrf  amusing  story  is  told  of  Forrest's  power- 

I  ^g,  which   may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

..  occasion   he  was  to  personate  a  Roman 

Tiof,  and,  at  the  Tcliearsals,  he  complained  that 

sttftrt^  who,  in  the  drama,  were  supposed   to 

hjra  ID  a  body,  acted  tamely.     He  forced 

JDCfi  to  promise  that  they  would  fight  lustily 

iHe  play  was  performed.     On   the  evening 

! fine  representation,  the  theatre  was  crowded, 

'  Ing   went    along   smoothly  until    the 

-  fighting-scene.     Then,  when  the  cue 

giren  for  the  attack,  the  supers  rushed  upon 

in  a  body;  one  of  them  assumed  a  pugi- 

bic itiitadc,  and  struck  the  Roman  hero  squarely 

•poo  the  nose  ;  another  almost  knocked  him  over 

by  I  blow  from   his  boot ;  and  the  others  were 

■uking  ready  to  follow  up  this  advantage.     For  a 

•ooent  Forres  was  too  astounded  to  act.     His 

tjtk  flashed,  bis  breast  heaved  with  rage.     Sud- 


denly he  rushed  upon  his  assailants.  A  few  mo- 
ments later,  one  super  was  seen  sticking  head-fore- 
most in  the  base  drum  in  the  orchestra,  four  were 
having  their  wounds  dressed  in  the  green-room, 
and  one,  finding  himself  in  the  flies,  rushed  out 
upon  the  roof  of  the  theatre,  and  shouted  *'  Fire." 
We  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  of  the  story, 
although  the  London  Era  related  it  as  a  real 
occurrence.  Our  readers  may  exercise  their  judg- 
ment in  the  matter. 

In  "  Hamlet,"  Forrest  was  not  such  a  complete 
success  as  in  some  of  his  other  roifs.  His  reading 
of  the  part  was  considered  by  many  the  best  ever 
attempted  in  this  country,  but  he  did  not  iook 
the  melancholy  Dane.  Edwin  Booth  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  finest  Hamlet  that  our  country 
has  produced.  Yet  this  fact  should  not  blind  us 
to  the  many  excellences  of  Forrest's  portrayal. 
In  many  rcsjiects,  his  rendition  and  conception 
showed  both  the  student  and  the  artist.  It  is 
wrong  to  designate  him  as  a  mere  physical  actor. 
His  appearance  certainly  gave  rise  to  this  assump- 
tion but  his  acting  displayed  intellectual  supremacy. 
At  ihe  same  time  he  could  not  be  called  an 
intellectual  actor,  as  we  now  apply  that  term. 
He  had  studied  Hamlet  carefully  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  the  conclusions  he  came  to  in  regard  to 
it  were  the  results  of  long  and  serious  reflection. 
He  rejected  the  current  notion  which  represents 
Hamlet's  madness  as  pretended;  but  he  showed 
that  those  very  pretensions  to  insanity  were  a 
symptom  of  the  disease.  For  him  the  young 
prince  was  a  real  man,  and  this  conception  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  his  audiences.  In  the 
scenes  where  Hamlet's  madness  seemed  most 
apparent,  Forrest  rose  to  a  pitch  of  inrfTable 
grandeur;  yet  the  general  tone  of  his  acting  was 
partially  devoid  of  the  philosophical  melancholy 
which  has  since  charmed  us  in  other  renditions. 

Forrest  made  his  second  appearance  in  England 
in  February,  1845.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
greeted  with  hisses  and  groans.  His  enemies, 
among  others  Macready  and  John  Forstcr,  had 
done  their  best  to  prejudice  the  English  public 
against  him,  and  they  were  successful.  Yet  he 
still  had  friends,  not  least  of  whom  was  the 
eminent  critic,  Douglas  Jerrold,  whose  praise  was 
as  hearty  as  it  was  sincere. 

In  Richard  III.,  and  Macbeth,  Forrest  found 
two  more  characters  with  which  he  could  enter  into 
sympathy.   His  idea  of  the  crooked -backed  Richard 


differed,  in  many  points,  from  the  traditionary 
one;  but  his  characterization  was  towering  and 
bold.  While  he  lessened  the  physical  defects  of 
Richard,  he  presented  a  conception  that  was 
eminently  realistic.  As  Macbeth  he  was  still  more 
successful ;  this  was  one  of  his  greatest  parts. 
The  English  spoke  of  it  as  a  masterly  portraiture 
of  the  irresolute,  ambitious,  and  guilty  Thane, 
distinguished  by  those  exquisite  touches  which 
mediocrity  can  never  reach.  The  delivery  of  his 
portion  of  the  dialogue  in  a  whisper,  after  the 
murder  was  committed,  was  a  bold  and  original 
thought,  skillfully  carried  into  execution. 

The  most  lamentable  period  in  Edwin  Forrest's 
career  was  the  month  of  May,  1849,  when  the 
riot  in  which  he  held,  unfortunately,  a  prominent 
part,  took  place.  Wc  need  not  again  go  over 
this  sad  event,  with  which  all  Americans  are 
familiar.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  originated  in 
the  quarrel  between  Forrest  and  Macready,  each 
actor  bcinj;  sustained  by  opposing  factions.  On 
the  night  Of  the  loth  of  May,  1849,  *  ""lot  ended 
the  performance  at  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  thirty  men.  Neither 
actor  had  looked  forward  to  this  terrible  slaughter 
and  certainly  Forrest  could  not  be  held  in  any 
way  accountable.  Macready  had  b'  ''aved  in- 
judiciously, but  for  more  he  was  not  /esponsiblc. 
in  the  words  of  another,  let  us  add :  "Peace  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  fell;  let  us  not  judge 
harshly  of  the  dead." 

Wc  will  pass  over  in  silence  that  painful  episode 
in  Forrest's  career  known  as  "The  Forrest  Di- 
vorce Case."  In  this  case  both  husband  and  wife 
accused  each  other  of  misconduct.  A  verdict, 
however,  was  given  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Forrest,  and, 
besides  receiving  an  alimony  of  three  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  xhe  was  declared  innocent  by  the 
jury.  The  trial  ended  in  January,  1852,  but  its 
consTqucnrcs  remained  with  the  principal  sufferer 
un'l  the  ^nd  of  his  life. 

ID  I'  c  month  of  September.  1855.  Forrest  ap- 
]>careil  for  the  first  time  as  CLtude  Melnotlc,  in 
Bulwcr'b  "  Lady  of  Lyons."  The  occasion  was 
memorable,  for  the  cast  composed  another  great 
name  which  is  now  held  in  as  high  esteem  as  that 
of  Forrciit:  Charlotte  Cu*hinan.  The  performance 
was  an  aclmirabic  one,  although  no  one  dreamed 
that  Forrest  could  play  Claude  Mclnotte.  Speak- 
ing of  this  performance,  a  critic  says  :  "  We  have 
witnessed  the  representation  of  this  play  in  almost 


every  city  of  the  Union,  .  .   .   but  never  saw  any 
one  to  approach  the  Claude  of  Mr.  Forrest." 

In  the  year  1860  Forrest  accepted  a  very  liber 
offer   from    Mr.    J.    M.    Nixon,    to   perform   one 
hundred    nigtUs    in    the    principal   cities   of    th< 
Union.     In  1861  and  1863  he  played  two  engage*! 
ments  in  Philailelphia.     All  of  these  engagement 
were  immensely  successful,  and  greatly  enhance 
the  actor's  reputation  throughout  the  world.    I^terl 
on  he  visited  California  and  different  States  of  the] 
West,  and  at  every  point  won  the  most  flatteringj 
triumphs.     His  last   great  engagement  began    ii 
Philadelphia,  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Oc- 
tober 2d,    1S71.     From  this  date  until  the   18th 
of  March,    1872,  he  acted  in    fifty-one  different 
towns  and  cities,  playing  five  nights  out  of 
week.     An    enormous  amount  of  energy  was 
quired   in   order  not   to  break  down  under  such 
str.iin.    Forrest  himself  once  laughingly  remarked: 
"  Why,   I  part  with  more  vitality  in  one  perform- 
ance of  Lear  than  would  keep  an  alderman  aliii 
for  a  lustrum."     On  another  occasion  these  suf 
geslive  words,  at  once  grave  and  touching  :    •* 
have   wept  more  over  the   wrongs  of  I/rar 
Othello,   within  the  last  ten  years,   than  I    bfti 
ever  wept  before  in  my  life."    The  last  appeal 
of  Edwin  Forrest  before  the  public  was  as  a  reader^ 
and  look  place  in  Boston,  Saturday,    Dcceml 
7th,  1872. 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  bears  in  pleasanl 
remembrance  a  visit  he  once  paid  to  Mr.  Forrest, 
many  years  ago,  in  company  with  an  intimal^ 
friend  of  that  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Russell  Youn| 
ilie  eminent  Journalist.  It  was  a  Sunday  cvcnini 
in  autumn,  and  the  old  mansion,  which  is  noi 
the  Forrest  Home,  stood  drear  and  still  in  tbi 
moonlight  and  the  mist.  The  stalwart  tragedii 
himself  opened  the  door,  and  conducted  his  visit< 
into  the  long,  wide  drawing-room.  Owing  to  1 
reason  the  gas  was  not  lit  and  the  large  a|}ar1mei 
remained  but  dimly  illumined  by  a  solitary  lam| 
Standing  as  it  did,  however,  upon  an  antiqi 
carved  desk  near  to  Mr.  Forrest,  it  served  t< 
project  his  massive  features  upon  the  gloom,  unt 
they  glowed  there  like  a  vast  rich  cameo.  Herej 
beneath  the  inspiration  of  a  bottlr  of  ch  ■ 
enshrined  in  cobwebs,  Mr.  Forrest  gave  tii 
of  his  memory  full  flow,  and  (foured  the  rich  rot 
of  his  voice  through  the  silence  of  our  yoimg 
enthusiastic  attention.  Much  that  he  then 
has  of  course  passed  from  his  vi^iori*   metnc 
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obliterated  by  the  thousands  of  other  records  made 
by  the  furrowing  j-ears.   Yet  there  was  one  criticism 
made  by  him  which  sank  indelibly.     It  was  with 
reference  to  Miss  Bateman,  who  at  that  time  was 
rnating  her  first  greit   mature  success  as  Leah. 
[While  not  denying  that  the  young  actress  pos- 
talent  he   thought    that    the   good    phases 
spoiled  by  the  bad.     He  disliked  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  scene  where  she  is  accused   of 
^rtceiving  money.    He  declared  that  her  intonations 
rftcrc  she  exclaimed,  "Money?  What  money!" 
rrc  the  furthest  possible   removed  from   tragic 
Jtensity,  and  reminded  him  of  nothing  so  much 
3  fishmonger  haggling  over  a  price.     This  was 
lie  only  remark  approaching  severity  that  passed 
lips.     Much  of  his  discourse  had  reference  to 
In  ideals  of  a  play  based  on    the  character   of 
Cromwell,  a  theme  admirably  suited  to  furnish  a 
ful  drama.     No  satisfactory  drama  on  that 
liject  had  ever  been  constructed  for  him,  and 
^expressed  himself  anxious  to  possess  one. 
Tl»e  concluding  events  of  Mr.  Forrest's  life  are 
recent   and   so   well    known    that   they   need 
:ty  be  dwelt  upon  here.     He  had  hosts  of 
jircrs,  but  very  few  bosom  friends,  and  these 
JBDg  to  him  with  pertinacity.     Among  the  most 
thfol,  the   most    unwaveringly   enthusiastic   of 
1,  wAi  Mr.  John  W.  Forney,  who  never  ignored 
proper  occasion  to  do  public  or  private  homage 


\o  the  great  actor's  genius  and  personal  worth. 
Still,  the  last  years  of  the  American  tragedian's 
life  were  as  lonely  as  they  were  sad.  The  love 
of  the  stage  flowed  through  his  soul  as  passionately 
as  the  red  river  of  his  life  surged  through  his 
body  ;  yet,  as  the  years  rolled  by  he  was  compelled 
to  witness  his  po|iularity  depart,  like  some  mock- 
ing phantom,  and  he  whose  mere  name  was  once 
sufificieiit  to  crowd  the  precincts  of  a  ticket  office 
till  thoroughfares  became  impassable,  played  night 
after  night  to  a  new  generation  that  did  not  know 
how  to  appreciate  him.  Finally  he  took  up  read- 
ings, feeling  heavily,  perhaps,  that  the  rubtrum  is 
to  the  stage  but  as  "  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and 
as  water  unto  wine."  But  the  paralysis  which 
had  crept  into  his  popularity  crept  also  into  his 
physique,  and  in  his  final  months  nothing  was 
left  of  those  robust  and  virile  methods  of  inter- 
pretation which  had  been  so  eminently  his  own 
save  that  wondrous  instrument,  his  voice,  which 
was  a  genius  in  itself.  His  sudden  and  solitary 
death  took  place  December  12,  1872,  and  four 
days  after  his  remains  were  deposited  in  a  vault 
of  the  old  graveyard  attached  to  St.  Paul's  Church. 
A  New  York  critic  said  that  he  was  a  giant  en- 
cnnibered  with  an  atom  of  genius.  This  was  a 
mistake.  His  genius  was  a  giant  which  his  won- 
derful physique  asserted  into  superb,  adequate, 
and  picturesque  expressions. 


SOME  FORGOTTEN  ARCTIC  EXPLORERS. 
By  Thomas  A.  Janvier. 


If  the  old  chroniclers  are  to  be  believed — ^and 

a  role  they  are  not — King  Arthur  was  the  first 

Eaglt&hokan  who  sailed  any  great  distance  into  the 

}(wihernse^;  and  although  it  mu&t  be  confessed 

■esiimony  borne  to  his  travels  is  scant  in 

-id  &r  from  unexceptionable  in  quality, 

there  is  is  of  the  most  decidedly  thor- 

^  character  cannot   be   denied.     Take 

re  the  comparatively  mild  asseveration 

irncti   Doctor  Galfridns   Monumetensis, 

s  "  History  of  the  Kings  of  England," 

ttewldbcrg  edition  of  1587,  calmly  writes:   "In 

"'"  of   Christ   817,    King  Arthur,    in    the 

ir  of  his  reign,  having  subdued  all  parts 

oiJ,  sailed   with  his  fleet   into  Iceland,  and 

It  it.  and  the  people  thereof,  under  his  sub- 
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jection.  .  ,  ,  The  winter  being  spent,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and,  establishing  his  kingdom 
in  perfect  peace,  he  continued  there  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years."  This  is  certainly  assured,  but 
M.istcr  Lombard,  in  his  "Testimonie  of  the  Right 
and  .\ppendancesof  the  Crowne  of  the  Kingdome 
of  Britaine,"  goes  further,  for,  after  stating  that 
"Arthur,  which  was  sometime  the  most  renowned 
King  of  the  Britaines,  was  a  mightie  and  valiant 
man  and  a  famous  warriour,**  he  most  unblushingly 
affirms  that  "  his  Kingdome  was  loo  littJe  for  him, 
and  his  mind  was  not  contented  with  it.  He 
therefore  valiantly  subdued  all  Scantia,  which  is 
now  called  Norway,  and  all  the  Islands  beyond 
Norway,  to  wit :  Island  [Iceland]  and  Greenland 
(which  are  appertaining  unto  Norway),  Sweueland, 


Ireland,  Gotland,  Denmarke,  Semeland,  Wind- 
land,  Curland,  Roe,  Ftfmeland,  Wireland,  Flan- 
ders, Cherrilland,  Lapland,  and  all  the  other 
lands  and  Islands  of  the  East  sea,  even  unto 
Russia  (in  whu  h  Lapland  he  placed  the  Easterly 
bound's  of  his  Brittish  Empire),  and  many  other 
Islands  beyond  Norway,  even  under  llic  North 
Pole  !"  This  is  coming  it  rather  strong,  even  for 
an  old  chronicler,  and  modern  skepiicism  leads 
one  to  include  the  account  thus  given  of  Arthur's 
Alexandrian  progress  toward  and  **even  under 
the  North  Pole"  in  the  same  category  with  those 
other  accounts  in  which  the  new  King  figures  in 
company  with  Excalibar  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Mr.  Tennyson  might  make  an 
idyl  out  of  it,  but  it  wouldn't  do  to  put  in  any- 
body's history  of  England.  In  like  manner  must 
we  refuse  credit  to  tlie  voyage  of  Malgo,  "who 
succeeded  Vortiporius,  which  was  the  goodliest 
man  in  [person  of  all  Briiaine,  a  prince  that  ex- 
pulsed  many  tyrants,"  and  who,  according  to  the 
veracious  Monumetensis,  "  also  obtained  i lie  gov- 
ernment of  the  whule  Island  of  Britaine,  and  by 
most  sharp  battailes  recovered  to  his  Empire  the 
five  Islands  of  the  Ooean  sea  which  before  had 
bene  made  tributaries  by  King  Arthur,  namely: 
Ireland,  Iceland,  Gotland,  Orkney,  Norway  and 
Denmarke." 

Relegating  Arthur  and  Malgo  to  mendacious 
shades,  with  a  long  step  up  through  the  centuries 
we  come  lo  the  first  genuine  Arctic  exploring  ex- 
pedition,  which  set  forth  from  England  in  the 
year  1360,  under  the  command  of  Nicholas  dc 
Lynna,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  "an  excellent 
Mathematician  of  Oxford."  That  this  voyage 
really  took  place,  and  was  made  purely  in  the 
interest  of  science,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  it 
is  vouched  for  by  excellent  authorities.  Mercator, 
in  a  note  to  his  General  Map,  states  that  *'the 
description  of  the  Northern  parts"  has  been  ob 
lained  from  one,  James  Cnoyen,  who,  while  in 
Norway  in  the  year  1364,  received  full  inform.ition 
concerning  tl:e  Northern  lands  an«l  seas  from  an 
English  priest,  rcsiflcnt  at  the  Norwegian  court, 
who,  in  turti,  had  derived  his  knowletlge  direct 
from  de  Lynna,  "  a  Franciscan  monk  who  had 
tmnaported  himself  towards  the  potc  by  his  magical 
art,  dcjHrribcd  all  those  places  that  he  saw  and 
took  the  height  of  them  with  his  asirolobe!" 
Master  John  Dee,  in  his  '•  Discour<ic  of  the  Brittish 
Monarchie,"  writes:  "  .\nno  1360  (that  is  to  wit 
in  the  34  yecrc  of  the  rcignc  of  the  triumphant 


King  Edward  the  third)  a  frier  of  Oxford,  being 
a  good  Astronomer  went  in  company  with  others 
to  the  most  Northern   islands  of  the  world  :   and 
there  leaving  his  company  together,  he  travelled 
alone,  and  purposely  described  all  the  Northern' 
islands,  with  the  indrawing  seas:  and  the  record 
thereof  at  his  return  he  delivered  to  the  King  oC' 
England."     There    is  something    very   wicrd    in 
this  description   of   how    the   Franciscan,   amidst] 
the  awful   solitude  of  the  icy   North,  endeavored j 
"alone"  to  penetrate  the  then  as  now  mysteriou 
region   surrounding  the  pnle,  and  it  is  greatly  l< 
be   regretted    that   no  record — save   that  adapted 
into  Mercator's  map — has  survived  of  the  discoi 
eries  made  by  this  most  remarkable  man. 

Whoever  may  first  have  thought  that  a  noriherl] 
passage  existed  between   the  Atlantic  and  Pacific," 
Robert  Thorne,  a  merchant  of  London,   was  the 
first    Englishman,  according  to  Hackluyt,  to 
that  thought  plainly  into  writing  and  endeavor  t< 
have  such  passage  surveyed  and  laid  out  as  a  rcgt 
lar   channel   of  trade.      In    the   year    J527,    beinj 
then  resident  in   Lisbon,  he  addressed  a  niemorij 
to  Henry  VIII.,  in  which,  after  descanting  u\ 
the  natural  and  praiseworthy  desire  felt  by  ci 
good  sovereign   to  extend   the  boundaries  of  hi 
realm,   he  continued  :    "  Now,   I  considering  thi 
your  noble  courage  and  desire,  and  also  percrllf* 
ing  that  your  Grace  may  at  your  pleasure  to  yt 
greater  glory,  by  a  godly  meane,  with  little  costr^ 
perill  or  labour  to  your  Grace  or  any  of  your  sul 
jects,  amplifie  and  inrich  this  your  said  Rralme» 
know   it  is  my  bounden  duetie   to  manifest  tbii 
secret  unto  your  Grace,  which  hitherto,  as  I  saf 
pose,  hath  been  hid — which  is  that  with  a  st 
number  of  ships  there  may  be  discovered   dli 
New  landes  and  Kingdomes,   in  the  which 
out  doubt  your  Grace  shall  winnc  perpetuall  glory,^ 
and  your  subjects  infinite  profile.    To  which  pla< 
there  is  left  one  way  to  discover,  which  ts  into  tl 
North  :   for  that  of  the  foiire  parts  of  the  world, 
seemeth  that  three  parts  are  di.scovered  by  oil 
Princes.      .      .     .     And    now    to   declan 
thing  of   the   commoditie    and   ntilitie 
Navigation  and  discoverie,  it  is  very  cleere  ai 
certaine  that   the  Seas  that  commonly  mm 
without   great  danger,  diffiruliic  and   ])erill. 
rather  it  is  im|>as«ible  to  jiasse,  that  those  sai 
seas  be  navigable  and  without  any  such  danj 
but  that  shippes  may  passe  and  have  in  tUrm 
pctuall  cicerness  of   the  day  without  any 
nessc  of  the  night :  which  thing  is  a  great 
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ditjeforlht?  navigants,  to  see  at  <ill  times  round  about 

ibcra,  as  well  the  sifegardes  as  dangers,  and  how 

great  difference  it  is  between  the  commodities  and 

perills  ol  others  which  lecse  the  most  part  of  every 

foureatu]  twenty  houres  the  said  light,  and  goe  in 

Harl;ne»»c  groping    their    way.      I    think   there   i5 

e  so  ignorant  but  perceiveth  this  more  plainly 

;,.in  it  can  be  expressed."     Then,  after  reft-rring 

to  tlie  manner  in  which  the  "Spanyards  and  Por- 

iuid  daretl  all  dangers,  that  of  darkness 

,   in   pushing  their  discoveries  over   the 

louthern   ponions   of    the   earth,    he    continues: 

*•  Which  considered   it  will   seeme  your  Grace's 

Btbjccts  be  without  activitie  or  courage  in  leaving 

to  do  this  glorious   and    noble   enterprise.     For 

\hcy  being  past  this  little  way  which  they  named 

8>  dangerous  (which  maybe  two  or  three   leagues 

li-i'jre  ibey  come  to  the  Pole,  and  as  much  more 

i  -f  they   passe  the   Pole)  it  is  cleere  that  from 

laenceforth   the  seas  and  landes  are  as  temperate 

V  in  these   partes  *    and  that   there   it    may   be 

:•  :hc  will  and  pleasure  of  the  mariners  to  choose 

will    saile    by   the  coastcs   that   be 

ite    or   hot.      For   they    being    past 

■:  Pole,   it  is  plaine  they  may  decline  to  what 

:'    V    list."      The   memorial    then    gives  a 

.   account   of  the    great    profit    and    honor 

*;'rj  will   accrue    to   the  British    nation    if  the 

i^<me  in  it  suggested  is  carried  into  effect :  by 

vaoQ  of  the  lime  which  will  be  saved  in  going  to 

/   from   the  countries  upon  the  other 

.    jbe,  and  by  reason  of  the  new  lands 

I  lie  discovered   "situated  betweene  the 

and  under  the  Hquinoctiall,"  wherein, 

•  loabt,   will   be   found    "golde,   precious 

S  spices,  and  other  things  that  we 

-J   :^  most,"  and  concludes:   "By  this  it 

f^^Ramh  your  Grace  hath  not  onely  a  great  ad- 

^  '  _     if  the  riches,  but  also  your  subjectes  shall 

i  halfe  of  the  way  which  other  doe,  which 

^motid  about  as  aforesaid." 

'«  unworthy  of  note  that  the  belief  here  stated 
lilt  ni>lc!n«s->  nf  the  climate  in  summer  At  a  short 
ce '*om  the  pile,  rtsulting  from  I  be  constant  presence 
'■«  «■»,  ^jonil  oiher   a<^vno.nies.     The   s,iinc   tlienry   is 
ited  in  Rnmir'*  ••  Regiment  of  the  Sen  "   (published 
•<■  ty-  r»  by   Geor^   Best — who  sailed    with 

n^tiei  i  have  known  better — in  a  work  pub- 

■Wlbou  157^  tn  prnve  all  parls  nf  the  world   babilable. 

■  ■•»  *at  oMil  the  publication  of  BUindcvillc's  "  Treatise 

■  L1nm9*l  Maps "  ihal  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition 
^B  ■■DBStmLeo* 


At  the  same  time  that  Thorne  sent  his  memorial 
to  Henry,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Dociour  Ley, 
or  Leigh,  the  "  Kings  Lord  ambassadour  "  at  the 
Court  uf  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  in  which  at  great 
length  he  set  forth  the  details  of  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions. So  very  long,  indeed,  was  this  epistle  that 
he  felt  constrained  to  conclude  it  in  these  words: 
"  In  other  men's  letters  that  they  write  they  crave 
pardon  that  at  this  present  they  write  no  larger ; 
but  I  must  finish  asking  pardon  that  at  this  present 
I  write  so  largely."  His  earnestness  of  purpose 
is  well  shown  by  the  following  extract:  "  So  I 
judge  there  is  no  lande  unhabitable  nor  Sea  innavi- 
gable. If  I  should  write  the  reason  that  pre- 
senteth  this  unto  me,  I  should  be  too  prolix,  and 
it  seemeth  not  requisite  for  this  present  matter, 
Goti  knoweth  that  though  by  it  I  shoulde  have  no 
great  interest,  yet  I  have  had>  and  still  have  no 
little  mitid  of  this  businesse.  So  that  if  I  had  fac- 
ultie  to  my  will  it  shoulde  be  the  first  thing  that 
I  woulde  understande,  even  to  attempte,  if  our 
Seas  Northwarde  be  navigable  to  the  Pole  or  no." 

Henry  seems  to  have  been  much  impressed  with 
Master  Thome's  suggestion,  and.aciing  in  ar  cord- 
ance  with  it,  an  exploring  expedition  was  almost 
immediately  sent  into  the  north.  Unfortunately 
but  the  barest  mention  of  this  voyage  is  made  by 
contemporary  chroniclers.  Hall  and  Graston — 
both  historians  of  the  time — merely  state  that  an 
expedition  composed  of  "two  shippes  wherein 
were  divers  cunning  men"  set  forth  from  out  the 
Thames  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1527,  but  whether 
anything  by  it  was  discovered,  or  even  whether  it 
ever  came  back  again,  they  oinit  to  mention. 
Hackhiyt,  writing  sixty  years  later,  states  that  he 
"made  great  inquirie  of  such  as  by  their  yeeres 
atid  delight  in  navigation"  might  give  liim  "any 
light  to  know  who  those  cunning  men  should  be 
which  \vere  the  directors  of  the  aforesaid  voynge," 
but  all  that  he  could  discover  was  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  commanded  by  a  "canon  of  St.  Paul's  in 
London  ;"  that  one  of  the  ships  was  called  the 
"  Dominus  Vobiscum,  which  is  a  name  likely  to 
bee  given  by  a  religious  man  of  those  days  ;"  that 
^"sailing  very  farre  northwestward  one  of  the 
ships  was  cast  away  as  it  entered  into  a  dangerous 
gulphe,  ....  whereupon  the  other  ship  shaping 
her  course  towards  Cape  Britton  and  the  coast  of 
Norumbega,  and  oftentJmes  putting  their  men  on 
land  to  search  the  stale  of  those  unknowen  regions, 
returned  home  about  the  beginning  of  Octolier,  of 
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the  yeere  aforesaid."  Hackluyl  is  very  naturally 
and  very  justly  angered  because  of  the  paucity  of 
information  to  be  had  concerning  this  voyage,  and 
he  inveighs  strongly  against  the  negligence  of  the 
writers  of  those  times,  "  who  should  have  used  more 
care  in  preserving  the  memories  of  the  worlhie  acts 
of  our  nation." 

It  is  very  certain  that  no  important  discovery 
was  made  by  the  clericil  navigator,  and  his  failure 
to  light  ujX)n  the  short  cut  to  the  Indies  seems  for 
«  while  to  have  dampened  the  national  spirit  of 
enterprise  ;  at  least  to  have  put  a  temporary  stopj^r 
upon  vojages  to  the  North.     Some  twenty  years 
passed  by  before  another  fleet  sailed  away   from 
England  towards  the  pole,  and  this  time  the  ex|)e- 
dition  was  not  a  national  but  a  private  enterprise, 
being  undertaken  by  "  the  Mysterieand  Companie 
of  the  Marchants  adventurers  for  the  discoverie  of 
Regions,   Dominions  and  Islands,  and  places  Un- 
knowen."     Of  this  comprehensive  corporation  Se- 
bastian  Cabot    was   chairman — tor,   as   they   then 
styled  that  kind  of  thing,  '•Gouvernour" — and  by 
him  exceedingly  minute  instructions  were  drawn 
op  for  the  guidance  of  the  admiral  of  the  fleet ; 
instructions  covering  not  only  the  matter  of  navi- 
gation, but  also  the  matter  of  trading  with   any 
friendly  nations  that  might  be  discovered,  and  of 
stealing   from   the  ships — if  any  such  tliey  were 
lucky  enough  to  encounter — belonging  to  a  foe. 
The  general  course  was  to  be  northeast  until  the 
Pacific  was  reached,   and    all    persons   skilled  in 
writing  on  the  several  vessels,  were  to  record  very 
exactly  the  incidents  and  discoveries  made  during 
the  voyage,  and  the  cosmographers  were  directed 
to  draw  careful  majisof  the  various  coasts  by  which 
they  passed.     It  was  also  charged   that    morning 
and  evening  prayer  should  be  held  daily  in  each 
ship;  that  no  "  blaspheming  of  God,  or  detestable 
swearing  be  used  ;  norrommuniration  of  ribaldrie, 
61thie  tales  or  ungodlie  laike  be   sufTcrcd  ;"  that 
'•neither  dicing,  carding,  tabling  nor  other  divel- 
ish  g.ames  he  frcquencctl ;"  all  this  to  avoid  *•  pro- 
voking God's  most  just  wralh  and  swordc  of  ven- 
geance."    It  was  further  ordered  that  the  "sicke, 
diseased,  weake  and  visited  persons" — if  any  there 
should  be — should  be  carefully  tended  and  nursed, 
and  in  case  of  one  of  the  party  dying  his  effects 
were  to  be  t.ikcn  in   charge  by  the  "chief  Mar- 
chant"  and  held  subject  to  the  claim  of  his  family 
on  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  England.     In  short, 
the  expedition  was  to  i)C  conducted  on  truly  Chris- 
tian principles,  even  down  to  following  out  St. 
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Paul's  injunction  to  be  "  all  things  to  al 
one  of  the  clauses  commanded  ;   "lie 
disclose  to  any  nation  the  stale  of  ou 
but  to  passe  it  over  in  silence,  without  any 
lion  of  it,  seeming  to  beare  with  such 
rites  as  the  place    hath  where  you  shal 
In  other  words:   If  a  good  trade  can 
going  in  and  bowing  down  in  the  hou 
mon,  by  all  means  go  and  bow  ! 

On  the  loth  of  May,  1553,  the  fleet,  c 
of  the  Admiral  ship  Bona  S|)eranza,  the 
Bonaventure,  and  the  Confidentia,  undc 
maud   of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,   Knt. 
from  RatclifTe,  and  after  sailing  slowly 
coast,  stopping  at  a  half  dozen  havens  \ 
favorable  winds,  finally  got  away  to  sea  < 
of  June.     All  went  well  until  the  ad  { 
when,  being  then  off  Finmarke,  certain 
whirlwinds"  struck  the  squadron,  driv: 
ward  and  separating  the  Edwanl  Bonavfl 
the  fleet.     Ti»e  Bona  Spcranza  and   C 
however,  held  together,  and  on  the  23d  c 
a    "Lowe  land"   was  descried   along  til 
coasted  for  several  days,  and  finally,  o<P 
of  September — '*  the  Confidentia  being 
with  bilge  wntej;  and  stocked" — they 
anchor  in  a  haven  running  in  from  t 
two   leagues.     In  his  journal    Sir    Huj 
"Thus,  remaining  in   this  haven  the 
weeke,  seeing  the  ycere  farre  spent,  a 
evill  wether,  as  frost,  snow  and  hailc 
had  bcene  the  decpe  of  winter,  we  tho 
winter  there,"  and  the  journal  concludes 
statement   that   three   parties  were  scn^ 
ships  in  different  directions  into  the  lan^ 
each  and  all  returned  without  discover! 
people  or  any  similitude  of  habitation."    S 
from  all  of  their  kind,  far  away  in  the  ble; 
the  cold  and  darkness  <f(  an  Arctic  wint 
down  upon  the  brave  Sir  Hugh  Willoi 
his  gallant  men. 

Three  years  passed  by  before  anythin 
in  England  touching  the  fate  of  this  \tQ\ 
expedition,  and  then  the  news  came  th 
of  the  Mocovie  Companie  had  received 
that  certain  fishermen  in  Lapland  had  d 
two  great  shi|is,  of  which  the  crews  were 
a  haven  within  their  consts.  The  shif|^ 
Bona  Spcranza  and  Confidentia— e\ 
board  them  had  perished  with  cold, 
of  the  sadly  misnamed  Bona  Speran 
the  journal,  written  in  Sir  Hugh's  own 
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)regoing  extracts  are  taken;  the  last 
hg  Scptfinber  i8,  1553. 
^ienrie  Lane,  writing  to  the  worshipfull 
^paiQ  Sanderson  in  1586,  says:  "This 
'S53]  '^^  ^*o  shippes  with  the  deade 
f  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  his  people 
^■bto  by  Master  Killingwortii,"  and  he 
^wident  satisfaction  that  "  much  of  tlie 
HSctuals  were  saved  !"  The  ships  ihem- 
Hfver,  with  their  entire  crews,  were  lost 
PIrward  voyage. 

{^h  the  main  body  of  the  expedition  thus 
jjjKrished,  "  llie  Mysterie  and  Companie 
(bants  adventurers"  did  not  lose  money 
nvesiment,  for  the  remaining  ship  of  the 
the  Edward  Bonavcnture,  commanded 
'd  Cbanceler,   Pilot-Major  of  the  Fleet, 

I  very  considerable  success,  brought  in 
f  and  opened  a  new  and  very  satisfac- 
p  of  trade.  After  the  storm  which 
le  ships  had  subsided,  Chanceler  and 
•  were  not  a  little  troubled  with  cogita- 
perturbations  of  minde  in  respect  of 
1^1  course,"  but  they  finally  settled  the 
^■Agreeing  to  continue  onward  towards 
^Bwen  part  of  the  world"  for  which  they 
'^Ply  set  out  from  England,  On  this 
^y  sailed  so  far  as  to  come  at  last  to  a 

Rthcy  "  founde  no  night  at  all,  but  a 
ight   and    brightnesse   of    the   Sunne 
rely  upon  the  huge  and  mightie  Sea. 
Kihe  benefitt  of  this  perpctuall  light  for 
Bs,  at  the  length  it  pleased   God  to 
in  a  certaine  great  Bay,  which  was  of 
red  miles,  or  tliereabouts,  over.     Wherein 
and   somewhat  farre  within   it   cast 
>m  fishermen   who  came  out   to  the 
rned  that  the  country  which  they  had 
Us  called   **  Russia  or  Mosrovie,  and 
lilwich  <  which  was  at  that  time  their 
ruled  and  governed  farre  and  wide 

inder  of  Master  Chanceler's  discov- 
I  on  land,  he  having  entered 
'cd  "  Mosco,  the  chiefe  Citie 
;,  and  of  the  Emperor  thereof," 
^umeytngs  did  not  trend  towards  the 
orth  of  the  arctic  circle,  any  account  of 
uid  here  be  out  of  place.  In  fact  Master 
Journal  is  somewhat  prolix,  and  his 
Ijizjade  not  wholly  with  judgment :  as 


may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  explaining  that  the  Moscovits 
*'use  to  ride  with  short  styrrups;"  that  their 
"  women  paint  their  faces;"  that  *' theyr  moonks 
are  marchants;"  that  they  have  "no  lawyers,  but 
every  man  is  his  owne  lawyer,"  and  describes  at 
length  "theyr  ridiculous  manner  of  marriage." 

The  result  of  the  discovery  of  this  rich  country 
was  of  course  an  ample  reward  for  the  expense  in- 
curred by  the  merchants  who  had  fitted  out  the 
expedition,  and  inmiediately  upon  Clianceler's  re- 
turn to  England  (1554)  bringing  with  him  the 
goods  obtained  in  exchange  for  those  which  he 
had  carried  with  him  for  barter,  the  Moscovie 
Companie  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  regular  trade  with  Russia,  and  thence- 
forth there  was  a  constant  departure  of  ships  to 
the  north.  The  Pilot-Major  had  certainly  missed 
fire  on  a  Northeast  passage,  but  everybody  seems 
to  have  been  too  well  pleased  with  the  result  of 
his  voyaging  to  twit  him  with  having  failed  to 
achieve  what  he  set  out  to  accomplish.  It  was 
pretty  well  understood  in  those  days  among  gen- 
tlemen adventurers  that,  while  it  was  well  enough 
to  have  some  definite  objective  point  advertised 
for  each  expedition  that  sailed  away  to  sea,  the 
real  objective  point  was  simply  any  place  where 
money  could  be  made :  and  if  a  fleet  came  home  1 
with  plenty  of  treasure,  no  questions  were  asked 
as  to  whether  said  treasure  had  been  obtained  by 
the  exercise  of  prudent  premeditation,  or  whether 
it  had  been  hit  upon  by  mere  blind  luck:  to  ask 
whether  it  had  been  gained  in  lawful  trade  or  un- 
lawful thievings,  never  so  much  as  crossed  any- 
body's mind  ! 

Satisfied  with  Tvhat  had  been  attained,  it  was  not 
until  1556  that  any  attempt  was  made  toward  fresh 
discoveries  in  the  north.  On  the  23d  of  April  in 
that  year  the  pinnace  Sercheihrift,  Stephen  Buv 
rough  master.  drop[)ed  down  with  the  tide  from 
Ratcliffe  to  Biackewall  and  after  floating  about 
from  one  port  to  another — ns  seems  to  have  been 
the  established  custom  among  these  ancient  navi- 
gants — finally,  on  tlie  30th,  got  away  to  sea. 
The  voyage  to  Norway  was  uneventful,  and  on  the 
7Jh  of  June  the  Serchethrifl  sailed  out  from  Corpus 
Christi  bay,  and  stood  to  the  northward  in  search 
of  new  lands. 

On  Thursday  the  loth.  being  then  well  up  along 
the  Russian  coast,  Captain  Burrough  sent  one  of 
his  boats  ashore,  "she  being  Icake  and  weake,"  to 


be  repaired  by  "  ihe  carpcnicr  and  three  men  more 
to  hclpc  him,"  rough  weather  came  on  and  it  was 
not  until  Sunday  that  the  party  could  get  back  to 
the  ship.  Their  experience,  meanwhile,  was  far 
from  pleasing,  for  "all  that  time  they  were  with- 
out provisions  or  victuals,  but  onely  a  little  bread, 
which  they  spent  by  Thurstlay  at  night,  thinking 
to  have  come  aboard  when  they  had  listed,  but 
wind  and  weather  denied  them :  insomuch  that 
they  were  faine  to  eaie  grasse  and  such  wccdes  as 
they  couhle  finde  then  above  groundc,  but  fresh 
water  they  had  plentie,  but  tlie  meaie  with  some 
of  them  could  scant  frame  by  reason  of  their 
queazie  stomatkcs  1"  The  storm  also  endangered 
the  shi|»,  for  "from  Thursday  at  afternoonc  untill 
Sunday  in  the  morning,  the  barke  did  ride  such  a 
roade  sted  that  it  was  to  be  marvelled,  without  the 
hclpc  of  Cod,  howe  she  was  able  to  abide  it." 

This  perd  passed,  the  Serchethrift  bore  to  the 
north  during  the  remainder  of  June,  being  accom- 
panied during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  by  a 
friendly  Russian  named  Gabriel,  who^ieading 
with  his  own  vessel — acted  the  part  of  coast  pilot. 
On  the  a  1st  of  July,  having  then  reached  the  68th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  heavy  ice  was  encoun- 
tered, which  rapidly  closed  around  the  ship  and 
rendered  navigation  extremely  dangerous.  '*  With- 
in a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after  we  first  saw 
this  ycc,"  writes  Burrough,  *'  we  were  inclosed 
within  ;t  before  we  were  aware  of  it,  which  was  a 
fearcfull  sight  to  sec:  for,  for  the  space  of  five 
houres,  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  our 
shippe  aloofe  from  one  hcape  of  yce  and  bear 
roomer  from  another,  with  as  much  winde  as  we 
might  bcare  a  coarse."  For  several  days  this  un- 
pleasant state  of  aflTairs  continued,  and  then  the  ice 
broke  up  and  drifted  to  the  southward.  But  scarcely 
had  the  ice  disap})eared  when  another  trouble  came 
upon  them,  for  "on  St.  James  his  day  the  shipjies 
companic  was  thrown  into  a  state  cf  mortal  terror 
by  reason  of  a  monstrous  whale,  so  near  to  our  side 
that  we  might  have  thrust  a  sword  or  any  other 
weapon  into  him."  Thrusting  weapons  into  him 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  last  thing  that  they 
thought  of  at  the  time,  for  after  much  "  musing" 
M  to  what  manner  of  attack  would  be  most  like  lo 
free  them  from  the  danger,  Burrough  struck  upon 
the  original  plan  of  assailing  the  enemy  with  the 
proverbial  three  hearty  British  cheers!  8ayshe: 
"I  called  my  companie  to  gcthcr  and  all  of  us 
tbowtcd,  and  with  the  cry  that  we  made  he  de- 


parted from  us,  .  .  .  God  be  thanked, 
quietly  delivered  of  him  !" 

Off  Nova  Zembla,  on  the  28th,  the  Si 
fell  in  with  a  Russian  vessel  commanded 
tleman  bearing  the  pleasing  name  of 
Loshakc  came  aboard,  and — with  oth 
information — acquainted  Burrough  wit 
that  "in  this  Nova  Zenibla  is  the  highest 
in  the  world."  The  Englishman eviden 
that  his  Russian  friend  was  rather  pushi 
for  he  gravely  adds:  "  but  1  saw  it  not,' 
in  vision  which  is  scarcely,  under  iheciro 
lo  be  wondered  at.  The  day  before  th 
ter  took  place  the  expedition  rcachec 
northern  limit,  having  on  that  day,  Jul) 
tained  lo  70°  42"  of  north  latitude, 
nothing  at  this  lime  to  prevent  them 
tinning  ihcir  northerly  course,  but 
rough  was  a  prudent  man,  and  rcflecti 
season  being  far  advanced,  while  ih 
trouble  in  getting  in,  there  might  be  .1 
deal  in  getting  out,  he  gave  the  order  to 
and  from  this  time  the  prow  of  the  Sen 
pointed  southwards.  The  wisdom  of  th 
was  soon  rendered  manifest,  for  on  thenigl 
1st  of  .\ugust  there  was  a  "  cruell  stormc" 
and  wind  which  continued  throughout  J 
day.  and  during  the  remainder  of 
storms  were  frequent. 

On  Monday,  the  3d,  Burrough  again  e 
his  quondam  acquaintance,  Loshake,  an 
that  worthy  accompanied  him  ashore  ♦*  toi 
of  the  Sanioyds,"  and  there  pointed  out 
heape  of  the  Samoyds'  idols,  wliich  were 
above   300,  the  worst,   and  the  most 
work  that  ever  I  saw;  the  eyes  and   I 
sundry  of  them  were  bloudy,  they  had 
of  men,  women  and  children  very  grosi 
and  that  which  ihey  had  m.idc  for  oth 
also  sprinkled  with  bloud.     Some  of 
were  an   olde  slicke   with  two  or  ihi 
made  with  a  knife  in  it."     With  heal 
blindness  was  so  profound  as  to  |jcr 
down  to  such  extremely  mean  specimci 
and  stone  as  these,  good  Master  Burroi 
patience,  and  he  therefore  departed  fror 
roasts    with    all    pos»»ible    cxpctiition ; 
l>eing  somewhat  hastcnctl  by  exiraneoi 
stances,  for  he  states  that  "on  Wcdnesd 
a    terrible  hcape  of  yce  approach 
therefore  we  thought  good  with  nil 
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I  ^<a depart  from  thence:  aud  so  I  returned  to  the 
^R^»'r5jirards  againe"  On  the  7lh  another  "  cruel  1 
^^p^(jnntr"  was  encountered,  which  continued  for  two 
^^kIji^^  and  on  the  19th  they  got  into  a  regular  hur- 
^^K'acinc,  "  the  like  of  which  we  have  not  seen  since 
^^pvr  came  out  of  England."  So  iicrce  was  the  gale 
ftliat  It  seems  to  have  been  about  an  even  thing 

fc''<  rhe  poor  Serchethrift  would  ever  get  into 
11,  for  Uiirrnugh  writes:   "  It  was  wonder- 
iji  iliat  our  barke  was  able  to  brooke  such  mon- 
rous  and  terrible  seas,"  and  he  adds  that  '*  with- 
<::Mit  the  great  helpe  of  God,  who  never  faileth  them 
^to  that  put  their  sure  trust  in  him,  we  would 

^B  ^  line  have  seen  tiie  lande." 

^K    An<|  now,  the  23d  of  August,  as  *•  the  nightes 
^^fixcd  darke,  and   the  winter  began   to  draw  on 
^rith  hisstormes,"  the  course  was  shaped  for  Col- 
I^BpjQgru — where  the  vessel  was  to  winter' — and  "  the 
PPfe^rd  iyending  a  little  gale  of  winde  at  South," 
.^tMxi  way  was  made  toward  that  port,  where  on 
tlic  I  lib   of  September  the   stout   little   pinnace 
dropped  her  anchor,  and  her  crew  were  at  rest ! 

*Tte  next  spring — May  23,  1 557 — the  Serchethrift  was 
l^ofalched  in  search  oF  the  missing  ships  belonging  lo  Sir 
Jfifh  >ViIIonghby's  iJJ-fated  cxpedilion  that  left  England  in 
IJiJ;  hill,  as  ha*  been  previously  slaleri,  these  vessels  were 
AtsCo«r«d  in  I $56,  and  were  sent  home  by  Master  Killing- 
vRtbi,  agent  of  the  Mo^covie  Com  panic  at  Moscu ;  so  the 
wpipof  the  Serchethrift  was  dbortive. 


There  is  no  lack  of  material  to  continue  this 
article  indefinitely,  but  prudence  bids  me  cease; 
for  in  these  latter  days  when  the  world  has  so 
many  live  heroes  that  it  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  lliem  all,  it  is  perhaps  indiscreet  to  unearth 
tliose  of  a  bygone  age  and  demand  for  thetii  fresh 
homage;  and  it  is  certainly  indiscreet  to  unduly, 
or  at  intemperate  length  urge  forward  their  claims. 
God  rest  them,  those  brave  old  sailors  who  so  well 
wrought  out  their  allotted  tasks  three  centuries 
ago;  who  so  fearlessly  voyaged  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  earth  in  cockle-shell  boats  that  a  moiJern 
navigator  would  be  afraid  to  cross  a  mill  pond  in  ; 
who  dared  dangers  and  overcame  difficulties  from 
which  the  bravest  and  stoutest  might  well  have 
shrunk  back  in  fear,  and  who,  in  almost  every 
scheme  in  which  they  engaged  finally  conquered 
by  that  sheer  main  strength  anri  indomitable  pluck 
which  seem  to  be  every  Englishman's  inalienable 
birthright.  In  our  day  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
appreciate  their  daring.  Faithful  l>elow  they  did 
their  duty  to  their  country,  their  king,  and  their 
God,  and  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justification 
by  works,  surely  they,  at  least,  will 

find  jilcnsant  weather 

When  He,  who  all  conimamls, 

Shall  give,  to  call  Life's  crew  together. 
The  word  to  pipe  all  hand^  I 
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n»w  prone  we  are  to  hide  and  hoard 
£jtch  hitie  token  love  has  stored, 

To  tell  of    happy  hourN: 
^'■-  '       i-«idc  wiih   tender  c.ire 
I   book,  .1  curl  of   hair, 

..     _u^h  of   faded  flowers. 

Wien  Heath  has  led  with  pulseless  hand 
tW  dirlingis  to  the  silent  land, 

Awhile  we  sit  bereft. 
Till'  !-Tr,^  ,.. „»s  on;    anun  we  ri*e, 

u;  buried  from  oar  eye^, 

what  is  left. 

The  bo«.W»  ihcy  loved,  the  songs  they  sang, 
IKe  htllc  Rule  whose  music  rang 

So  cheerily  of  old: 
Tl'C  'HI  •.src-   wc  have  watched  them  paint, 
ll  od  flower,  with  odor  fainl, 

i r ..ra  fingers  cold. 

"t  vmooth,  nnti  fold  with  reverent  ctre 
Tile  robes  ihey,  living,  used  to  wear; 

A4id  painful  tnilses  stir, 
A*  •■"er  the  relic*  of  our  dead, 

liincT  rain  erf   tcar«,  wc  spread 
le  puq^Ie  lavender. 


And  when  wc  come  in  after  years. 
With  only  Icmlor  April  tears 

On  cheek*  once  while  wiih  care. 
To  look  at  ireasurcs  put  away 
Dt^pairing  on  that  far-oflT  day, 

A  subtle  scent  is  there. 

Dcw-wcl  and  fresh  we  gathered  them, 
The<.e  fragrant  flowers, — now  every  stem 

Is  bare  of  all   its  bloom. 
Tear- wet  and  sweet  we  strewed  them  here. 
To  lend  our  relics  sacred,  dear. 

Their  bejuliful  perfume. 

That  scent  abides  on  book  and   lute, 
On  curl,  and  flower,  nnd,  with  its  mute 

Dut  eloquent  appeal, 
li  wins  from  us  a  deeper  sob 
Fur  our  lost  dead — a  sharper  throb 

Than  wc  are  wonl  to  feel. 

Tt  whispers  of  the  ionp  aa;", 
Its  love,  its  loss,  its  athing  woe. 

And  buried  sorrows  siir; 
And  tears  like  those  we  shed  of  old 
Roll  down  our  checks  as  we  behold 

Our  faded  lavender. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  PROGRESS,  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  EDIFICES 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Rev.  William  Blacrwood,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

II.     GREEK  ARCHITECTURE. 


A  TRAVEU-ER  who  would  Suddenly  pass  from  a 
court  or  an  inner  cloister  of  an  Egyptian,  to  the 
front  of  a  Greek  temple»   would  find  that  he  had 
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left  sombre  gloom,  heavy  massive  members  and 
quaint  strange  figures  behind  him,  to  gaze  on  a 
stroclure  which  was  complete  in  the  unity  of  its 
design,  harmonious  in  the  arrangement  of  its  de- 
tails, while  the  whole  appealed  to  the  spectator  as 
an  ideal  of  purity  and  beauty.  The  architecture 
of  Greece,  which  reached  its  perfection  in  her 
temples,  has  extendeil  over  every  land  that  was 
affected  by  Greek  civilization,  and  it  has  continued 
to  influence  society  in  modern  times  wherever  taste 
and  culture  prevail. 

Before  entering  on  a  detailed  description  of  the 
sever.ij  styles  which  prevailed  in  Greece,  it  may  be 
observed  that  as  the  d.nrkness  and  mystery  of 
Kgyptian  art  have  fouml  their  prototype  in  tli 
cavern,  and  the  forms  of  Chinese  buildings  c."in  he 
traced  to  the  lent  of  ihc  Tartar,  so  Greek  art  has 
been  traced  to  its  origin  in  the  rude  and  simple 
hut. 

Among  the  cultivator*  of  the  soil  a  shelter  from 
the  elements  wai  needed,  and  the  process  wa«  as 
easy  a»  it  was  obvious  to  drive  stakes  or  the  boles 
of  trees  into  the  ground  to  sustain  the  roof,  and 
thus  the  origin  of  the  column  is  determined  ;  the 
beam  resting  on  the  heads  of  the  ccdunins  l»ccamc 
the  architrave,  while  the  capital  was  introduced  in 
the  form  of  a  fl.it  surficc  on  the  heads  of  the 
columns  to  form  a  bc<)  for  the  cro^isbeani  to  rest  on. 


The  base  would  naturally  be  introduced  as  a  means  j 
of  elevating  the  column  so  as  to  save  it  from  the 
dampness  of  the  soil.    The  joist  of  the  roof  rested  i 
on  the  architrave,  the  frieze  being  the  space  which 
they  occupied  in  height ;  and  as  taste  prevailed  the 
ends  of  the  joists  were  ornamented  and  called  tri»j 
glyphs  or  channels.     For  a  considerable  time  the] 
spaces   between    the   rafters  were    left   open,   but] 
afterwards  they  were  filled  up.     The    inclinatiooj 
of  the  rafters  made  the  pediment  or  apex  of 


H 


v^ 


LaTKH.  THOtniR  ANCTEXT.  CREfX  Masoioiy, 

gable,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pcdimet»t  was 
lermined   by  the  slope  of  the   roof,   which 
usually  low  in  consequence  of  the  infnequenry 
rain  in  the  fine  climate  of  Greece. 
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It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  pericMi  when  arcbi- 
tftrure  in  Greece  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the 
condiiiorj  of  art.     In  fact  it  is  int|x>ssible  to  do  so 


vm/ 


these  periods  there  is  an  absence  of  mortar,  and 
the  antiquity  of  both  is  obvious  to  all  spectators, 
as  their  rudeness  indicates  the  work  of  an  early 
Do»,  as  It  is  evident  that  every  department  of  art  I  age.  The  Doric  order  was  doubtless  the  earliest 
ts|>crJecied  by  slow  degrees ;  and  many  must  have  of  the  Greek  styles,  but  no  reliable  testimony  can 
loiid  ia  Greece  as  builders  before  the  minds  of  I  be  found  that  will  settle  the  period  of  its  adoption, 
norlrucn  began  (o.^r 
[fccoguitc  the  forms ^^- 
hiI  members  of  edi-' 

which    werr  ^3^^^^^^^^^^^B{I|^  frM'-v^i 

nwthy  of  ado[>tjon , 

it  which    in    timr- 

ime    stercotyjKf! 

Bto«(urticular  style. 

ifcn  m  the  time  of 

lomcr,  the  builders 

iite  age   had  not 

Sofited  a  uniformity 

iiyle.    With  Ho- 

P*tyle  is  not  sc^ 

a   matter    of 

anportance  as  mate- 

Tul  and  magnitude. 

for  be  attaches   far 

lujr  nnporlance  to 

polished  stones 

rtbcjulaceof  Alci- 

ihan    he  does 

its  ttyle  or  form. 

linie  is  known  of 

bqi'idingTt  of  thi^ 

ilf    pcritxi,      t  h  e 

i(xil    remains 

»e  circtilar  walls  'ff:'-^.'i5S*^P^Bi«—  u  '^ "'^Iii 

lod  the   sites  of 

lititc  Town?  and 

showing    a 

lirfrarrangeinent 

cooes  known  as 

UKlrpein.       These 

miy  still  be 

w  in  Greece,    in 

ihem   Italy   ami 

',    as   the  Greeks   carried  their  habits 
ifito  their  different  colonies.     In  these 


u 


Va 


The  AcRui^ius  of  Aihens. 


liHings  the  atones  are  not  laid  in  courses,  but  in 
naiaral  shapes  they  are  piled  on  each  other, 


It  has  been  held  that  at  an  early  age  an  influence 

from  Mesopotamia  hatl  reached  Greece,  and  as  a 

result,  an  Eastern  mode  of  ornamentation  began 

to  extend  ;  but  on  the  settlement  of  the  Dorians, 

by  means  of  smaller  stones  the  interstices  are    who  brought  with  them  a  refined  and  critical  taste, 

op  so  ihal  the  wall  presents  a  regularly  com-    the  elaboration  of  the  East  gave  iivay  to  the  chaste 

external  surface.    A  later  style  may  be  seen    simplicity  and  grandeur  subsequently  developed  in 

•^Ich  courses  have  been  adopted^  but  in  both  |  the  Doric  style.    The  name  has  led  some  to  enter- 
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A  Doric  Capital. 


tain  the  belief  tliat  it  was  invented  by  Dorus,  the 
son  of  Helen  and  king  of  Achaia  and  Pelopon- 
nesus, but  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  nan)es 
does  not  settle  the 
matter.  It  has  been 
tn«ced  to  the  temple 
which  this  prince 
built  at  Argos  to  the 
goddess  Juno,  but  it 
\%  probable  that  the 
exauiple  of  the  Do- 
rians in  holding  to 
this  style  afl'ected 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  that   in    consequence 

of  its  great  simplicity  and  the  striking  harmony    

of  its  parts  it  rapidly  spread  among  the  found-  ^= 
crs  of  the  temples  which  were  erected  in  other  \ 
parts  of  Greece.  The  earliest  remains  in  this 
style  are  at  Corinth,  and  the  only  <lifrerence 
between  the  structures  of  the  primitive  and  the 
later  builders  is  to  be  found  in  the  proportion 
of  the  members,  the  columns  in  the  older 
edifices  Ijcujg  only  four  times  their  diameter 
in  height. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Doric  attained 
to  the  condition  of  a  style  before  the  Ionic 
was  perfected.  It  has  never  been  settled,  and 
cannot  now  be  determined  whether  the  Ionic 
style  origmaicd  in  Greece  and  was  carried  over 
the  ^gean  into  A*>ia,  or  among  the  lonians 
themselves.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  in 
Ionia  it  as!>umed  a  form  of  delicacy  and  beauty 
which  formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
heavier  and  sterner  Doric ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
itutt  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom  beauty  of  form  i 


adopted  in  Greece.  The  third  style, 
Corinthian,  is  traced  to  Callimachus,  w1 
to  have  inutxluced  the  leaves  of  the  acai 
the  capital,  and  thus  produced  the  luxurta: 
of  that  order.  The  tale  is  well  known 
records  the  adoption  of  this  florid  style  b 
mac h us.  A  nun>e  who  mourned  over  the 
a  young  girl,  had  carried  a  number  ofj 
her  grave  in  a  basket  which  she  covci 
tile.  The  basket  had  been  placed  on  an' 
plant  which  grew  up,  the  leaves  expandmi 
fully,  and  those  at  the  corners  of  the  lilc  ca 
it  in  the  knm  of  '*  volutes,"  thus  prcsen' 
object  of  rare  beauty.  The  appearance 
basket  and    the  leaves  suggested    to  Qtjjk 


\ 


n 


ffiijiji' 


UALvm  or  Ionic  Capitau. 
id  ijracc  appcriled  with  great  power,  this  style  of 
it|  originated  in  Ionia,  should  have  speetlily  been 


An  Earmcr  CoRiNTlflAJ*  CAprrAU 

the  idea  of  a  graceful  capital,  whirh  he 
and  as  it  was  at  Corinth  that  the  incident 
the  style  thus  completed  took  its  name 
city.  Unfortunately  this  somewhat  gn| 
has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

Before  proceeding  farther  it  may  b 
draw  the  attention  of  the  non-architect 
to  an  accompanying  ground  plan  fpagc  il 
will  show  the  usual  forms  of  Greek  It 
position  of  the  columns  in  the  different  ! 
the  scientific  terms  by  which  they  were  ! 

A   temple   in   Antis   had    two  colun 
entrance  end.   while   the  ends  of  the  I 
terminated  on  a  line  with  the  columns, 
the  pediment  or  apex  of  the  gable  wa* 
on  them.     The  Monfl/niera/  building  h 


A  Flokid  Corinthian  Capital, 


the  columns  of  the  portico  stood  in  advance 

building,    while    the    Amphi  Prostyle   had 

■OS  at  each  end^  but  not  at  the  sides.     In  the 

form  a  double  row  of  columns  ran  across 

^tod  and  along  the  sides,  while  the  Psatdo- 

If^tf/ wanted  the  inner  row  of  columns.     The 

y^tral  had   an  inner  cell  and  a  range  of  col- 

I  all  around,  while  the  Hypathral  wa.s  Dipteral 

colut.ms,  but  there  was  no  roof  over  the 

'inner  chamber. 

Tie  beginning    of    the   sixth   century    before 

h;»^  been  recognized  as  the  period  when  the 

*nd  Ionic  orders  were  fully  developed,  and 

sy  buildings   were   erected    about    this    time, 

»g  the  most  important  being  the  temples  of 

Ifinpic  Zeiw  or  Jupiter  at  .Athens,  of  Apollo  at 

klplri,  both  Ijcing  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the 

ftple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  in  the  Ionic  style. 

spies  were   raisc<l    in    the   different  States  of 

ce  in  great  numbers  during  this  periotl,  and  the 

xlerq^abliCi  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts 

display    their  culture  ,'>nd    their   wealth.     No 

were  spared    to   provide   adequate   means 

fcf  earrtiBg  these  costly  monuments,  for  the  con- 

dttioii  of  s«»ctcty  then  was  such  that  all  the  people 

fvcd  for  the  support   and  glory  of  the  national 


hence  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the 
national  monu- 
ments of  both 
lands  yet  remain, 
though  in  ruin,  to 
attest  their  former 
m  ag  n  ificencej 
while  of  the  habi- 
tations of  the  citi- 
zen not  even  a 
fragment  remains. 
Rulers,  artists  and 
priests  combined 
to  extend  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the 
people,  which 
spread  to  the  is- 
lands in  the  M- 
gean  sea,  and  ex- 
tended to  all  the 
towns  and  cities 
in  Asfa,  as  well 
as  to  the  Greek 
colonies  in  lower 
Italy  and    Sicily. 
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In  these  \ands  sortie  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  structures  of  that  age  still  remain.  Paestum 
in  Southern  Italy  w.is  founded  five  hundred 
years  B.c  ,  and  shortly  after  the  building  of 
the  city  the  vast  temples  were  commenced  which 
still  remain,  though  considerably  dilapidated,  and 
which  aiteii  the  boldness  of  design,  the  command 
of  enormous  resources,  and  the  advanced  culuire 
o(  the  |>eople  who  erected 
these  great  structures.  At 
Paestum  (originally  Posido- 
nia,  now  Pc-sto),  which  lies 
In  a  plain  adjoining  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno,  on  the  west  coast, 
the  remainsof  the  great  Doric 
temples  still  form  the  chief 
attraction  to  the  educated 
traveller,  after  leaving  Na- 
ples anil  Vesuvius.  One  of 
these,  dedicated  to  Neptune, 
is  a  hyptzthral  budding  about 
two  hundred  feet  long  by 
eighty  feet  broad.  Archi- 
tecturally it  is  described  as 
hexastyleMv\  pfripterait  hav- 
ing fourteen  columns  on  each 
side,  and  six  on  each  end. 
In  the  thii  Icness  of  the  wall 
which  separates  the  inner 
portico  from  the  body  of  the 
temple  are  steps  which  lead 
to  the  roof.  The  roof  ex- 
tends along  two  sides  of  the 
building,  the  centre  being 
open  or  hypathraly  and  the 
roofs  on  either  side  form  a 
g4llery  and   a    roof.     Thus» 

at  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  walls  is  a  gallery 
running  along  the  two  sides  of  the  budding,  and 
supported  by  columns  placed  eight  feel  from  llie 
walU.  Above  ihiiik  gallery  is  another  set  of 
columns  reaching  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  sloping  roof.  Another  temple  remains, 
which  is  hcxastylc  and  |»eripteral,  having  thirteen 
columns  on  each  flank.  It  is  over  one  hun<lred 
feet  long  by  about  fifty  feet  wide,  the  columns 
being  somewhat  more  than  four  feet  in  diameter 
and  alniut  twenty  (cet  high.  Another  structure 
remains,  {he  w.ills  being  gone ;  but  a  l).»sement  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet   long  by  ci^chiy  feel 


Mmuftrrai. 


J>yttlyU. 


.  :»i 


Tq 


T? 


fWjil^  ■!. 
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front,  and  that  eighteen  stood  on  each  side,  lias 
led  to  the  conclu!>iun  that  that  the  ediAcc  was  a 
colonnade,  roofed  over,  but  open  on  either  side. 
The  greatness  of  Paestum  may  be  judged  by  these 
ruins.  While,  as  Eustace,  in  his  "  CUsbical  Tour,*' 
has  said,  in  allusion  to  the  city,  its  walb,  and  thi 
scene  around,  "within  these  walls  that  once  cncir 
cied  a  populousand  iyplendid  city,  now  rise  one  col 

tage,  two  farm-houses,  a  vill 

and  a  church.  Thcremainioi 
space  is  covered  with  thici 
matted  grxss,  overgrown  will 
brambles  S)>reading  over  th^ 
ruins  or  buried  under  yelloi 
unduhiting  corn.  A  few  rt 
bushes flouriiih neglected  her 
and  there  and  still  bh 
twice  a  year,  in  May  ao( 
December,  as  if  to  sup|ior 
their  ancient  fame,  and 
lify  the  descriptions  of  tl 
poets.  Amid  these  objt 
and  scenes,  rural  and  ordl<] 
nary,  rise  the  three  tempi 
like  the  mausoleum  of 
ruined  city,  dark,  silent 
majestic."  That  the  Gr« 
colony  in  southern  Italy  haij 
erected  such  edifices  as 
is  an  ample  demonsti 
of  the  fad  that  their  civi 
tion  had  attained  a  woi 
ful  degree  of  culture, 
wealth,  and  of  p\ibHc  s|Mnt| 
and  yet,  ini|>i>snig  as  ll 
temples  were,  they  >  ictd  i( 
others  tliat  the  Greek*  i| 
Sicily  had  raised  in  several  of  their  iiettleraent 
Al  Agrigentum,  on  the  Southern  coast,  the 
mcnts  of  walls  and  works  in  the  b.n-rment  r< 
of  a  temple  which  was  undoubtedly  one 
most  imposing  that  even  the  magnificence 
energy  of  antii^uity  had  aimed  at  founding, 
scriptions  of  the  temple  exist,  and  from  these' 
from  the  researches  of  mo<lern  architcclt 
known  that  this  building  was  about  three  ht 
anil  seventy  feet  in  length,  a  hundretl  and 
in  breadth,  and  a  huntlred  and  twenty  in 
to  the  top  of  the  portico,  while  the  column* 
upwards  of  sixty  feet  high.      It  was  a  Doric  <3r/V\rr»] 


Grerk  Tempi  fs. 


broad,  showing  that  Doric  columuii  ran  along  the  ,  temple j  tluu  isj  the  columns  on  the  flank  had  U 
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between  them  filled  in  with  walls,  and  this 
r^onc,  tioduubt,  because  the  spaces  between  the 
rolumns  being 
hiriy  feet,  oo 
3n«     could  <r«i 

found  loni; 
|Doagh     to 
rach  froEn 
Jama     to 
iurm 

ive.  ^ 

columns 

of     the 

di- 

of  thir- 

feet,  and 

half  of 

ikkncss 

out 

tke     wall.        ^Jl^^HH^  C  <^ 

ftloDes  " 

for    the 

were 

ty  loiis  in 

|ht,  and  on 

side    of 

lb  were 


and  they  supported  another  massive  establature  al 
the  height  of  a  hundred  and   ten  feet  from  the 


^^- 


,,-S^' 


u 


r^ 


>^^^ 


,oV-=^ 


Temple  of  Mtskrva,  at  Corinth. 


lyiibrsor  pilasters  twelve  feet  broad,  correspond-,  ground.     Such  were  the  leading  features  of  this 


;ia  |iUce  with  the  pillars  outside.     Internally 
ei:ca  w^  divided  iato  three  parallel  longitudi- 
lions,  resetubling  the  nave  and  aisles  of  a 
church,  the  central  division  being  loftier 
than   the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 


S 


temple  erected  by  a  people  who  were  said  to  have 
"  built  as  if  they  were  to  live  forever,  and  who 
feasted  as  if  ihey  were  to  die  on  the  morrow," 
Elsewhere  in  Sicily  a  similar  loftiness  of  concep- 
tion and  affluence  of  means  enabled  the  Greeks  to 
vie  with  the  inhabitants  of  Agrigentum.  Thus,  at 
Selinus,  on  the  south  coast,  the  remains  of  a  tem- 
ple sup[xjsed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
01  ynipiis,  are  of  gigantic  proportions.  Three  tem- 
ples appear  to  have  been  erected  on  the  hill  on 
which  this  vast  structure  stood.  The  length  was 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  the  breadth 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  five  feet,  and  it  had 
seventeen  columns  on  each  flank,  the  style  being 
Doric  and  hypsethral  or  open  to  the  air  in  the  roof. 
Turning  to  Greece  proper,  it  is  well  known  that 
art  attained  the  <;ummit  of  its  perfection  after  the 
close  of  the  Persian  war.  When  peace  had  been 
established,  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  Athens  be- 
came obvious,  and  thus  moral  z\m\  social  causes 
combined  to  ]}rodure  the  number  of  splendid  lem- 
ples  and  other  etiifues  which  at  Athens  and  else- 
Right  and  left  on  the  walls  of  this  i  where  were  erected.  Liberty,  love  of  country, 
*iiwtfc  sculptured  figures  twenty-five  feet  high,    and  ambition,  had  raised  Athens  to  be  an  acknow- 
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lodged  centre  of  art,  and  ihus  after  the  repulse  of 
Xerxes  and  the  victory  of  Themistocles  a  general 
restoration  of  destroyed  monuments  began,  which 
was  continued  until  architecture,  sculpture,  and 


the  size  of  this  memorable  temple,  the] 
noblest  monument  of  Greek  art,  and: 
ever  been  accepted  as  the  most  perfe* 
this  style.     During  this  period  the  I( 


^rtU5<»l«I!&^ili 


li 


"J^ 
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Temi'Le  of  Nkptune,  P;«STUM. 

^^iiptinting  reached  a  perfection  of  form  and  beauty     found  only  in  the  interior  of  the  Parll 

rhich  had  never  been  attained  in  any  former  age.  i  temple  on  the  Ilyssus,  and  in  the  Erc< 


To  Pericles  the  Athenians  were  in- 
debted for  the  temple  of  Pallas,  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  a  gate  called  the 
PropylocA»  which  led  to  the  Citadel. 
Much  as  had  been  done  to  reduce  the 
Doric  to  perfection,  it  has  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  the  Par- 
thenon which,  under  Pericles,  was 
erected  by  Ictinusand  Callicrates,  ami 
adornetl  by  the  sculptures  of  Phidias, 
excels  all  former  efforts  of  Greek  art. 
It  wai  about  jjS  feet  long  by  102  feet 
broad,  and  sixty-six  feet  high,  having 
eight  columns  on  the  |K:ristytc,  and 
xeventeen  on  each  fl.ink,  the  columns 
being  nix  feet  two  inches  at  the  base, 
and  thirty- four  feet  high.     Such  was 


i>^^^ 


lenK. 
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PUtlCLES. 


structure  which  is  a  union  o( 
pies,  in  one  of  which  caryatft 
were  introduce<i  instead  of  ci 

From   the   time   of  Al( 
Great  until  the  suhjugAtion 
llic  three  styles  of  Greek  aril 
to    prevail,    but    the   Corinth 
usually  adopted  in  small  ed^ 
to  the  styles,  the  proponii 
columns  often   varied.     In 
the  height  of  the  shaft  rose  U 
to  six  diameters  at  the  bi 
Ionic,  the   entire   column, 
base,   shaft,  aid   capital, 
abuut  nine  diameters  in  heigh 
the    Corinthian    column    re 
diameters,  the  base  taking 


1 
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of  a  diameter,  the  capital  a  diameter  and  a  third, 
thus  Icavtog  the  sliaft  to  be  rather  more  than  eight 
diamficrs  in  height.  The  volutes  an<l  the  slender 
colamns  of  the  Ionic  with  its  graceful  entablature 
nude  tlie  style  much  lighter  than  the  Doric,  while 
tJjc  leafy  capital  and  lofty  shaft  of  the  Corinthian 
[produced  a  richness  of  effect  that,  in  after  ages, 
liras  much  sought  after  on   the  structures  of  the 


were  the  Thesion,  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Propy- 
Iceum,  in  the  Doric  style;  the  Erechtheion,  Panops, 
and  Nike  Apteros,  in  the  Ionic  order,  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  in  the  Corinthian  style; 
at  Eleusis,  the  Ceres  and  Propylceum,  both  Doric, 
another  temple  in  the  same  style  at  Tlioricus,  and 
two,  also  dedicated  to  Nemesis,  at  Rhamnus. 
Olympia,  Bassie.  Tegea,  and   Nemea  had  each  a 
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The  PARfHENON  AT  Athess. 


'  In  Greece  proper,  the  edifices  in 
n  order  were  usually  smaller  than 
m  the  Doric  and  Ionic  forms,  but  in  monu- 
lital  structureiik  and  buildings 'where  great  deli- 
y  of  the  p3rt»  was  required,  such  as  the  monu- 
of  Lysicratcs  at  Athens,  the  Corinthian  was 

Our  space  forbids  an  attempt  to  enter  on  details 

Sing  even   the  most   important   temples 

rned  the  lands  affected  by  the  spirit  of 

rcQCc.    An  enumemtion  of  the  leailing  structures 

Ian  ititi'oation  of  their  localities  and  their  styles 

suffice.     In  Greece  proper,  and  at  Athens, 


splendid  Doric  structure.  Doric  prevailed  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  in  the  great  edifices  erected  at  Pjcstum, 
.\grigejuum,  Segeste,  Selinus,  and  Syracuse,  In 
Asia  Minor  the  Ionic  was  adopted  in  the  temples 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Apollo  at  Miletus,  Diana 
al  Magnesia,  Mineni-a  Polias  at  Priene,  Bacchus 
at  Teos,  and  Juno  at  Samos. 

Greek  temjiles  require  an  elevated  site  to  bring 
out  the  jjeculiar  effect  of  their  style.  Placed  on 
an  eminence,  their  peculiar  beauty  stands  out  as 
the  spectator  contemplates  the  columns  having  the 
obvious  purpose  of  sustaining  the  architrave  and 
the  roof,  while  all  the  parts  combine  to  make  up  a 
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unit.  Honzontalism,  low  pediments,  columns 
near  lo  each  other,  and  a  heavy  entablature  are 
Grecian  characteristics  which  require  elevation  to 
bring  out  the  effect  of  the  edifice.  In  Greek  tem- 
ples the  columns  must  be  near  each  other  because 
ihcsireof  stones  to  form  the  entablature  can  never 
be  very  long,  and  in  this  respect  the  Greek  can 
never  reach  the  width  between  columns  that  the 
arch  et)ab1ed  the  Gothic  architects  to  display. 
Simplicity  of  form  and  unity  of  the  parts  of  Greek 
structures  have  always  aitpealcd  to  the  ctiliivated 
mind  as  an  ideal  of  beauty ;  while  elevation,  the 
upward  r^nge  of  the  members,  magnitude  to  any 
extent,  solemnity  aid  reverential  awe,  combined 
with  great  diversity,  constitute  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  medieval  style  which  yet  remains  to 
be  described. 

It  is  not  to  l)e  overlooked  if  the  reader  would 
form  a  correct  idea  of  Greek  art,  that  foreign  cort- 
ceplions  and  ideas  derived  from  external  sources 
were  never  permitted  to  influence  their  great  ar- 
chitects. The  relation  and  harmony  of  the  parts, 
sire,  ornaments,  all  were  essentially  Greek,  and 
thus  there  wa&  a  blending  together  of  details  which 
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TlTE  CaKYATIOES. 

prodnred  a  unity  that  sccurcii  a  perfect  plan.     Ill 
Greek  buildings  construrtion  was  of  stune  for  al| 
the  i»arts.     Great  magnitude    mos   not   so   moci 
aimed  at  as  beauty  of  form  and   harmony  of  pr 
portion.     Much  of  the  effect ivencss  of  the  Grcel 
temple  was  produced  by  carrying  out  a  principli 
which  w.xs  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  give 
character  and  power  to  the  Pointed  Architcctt 
of  the  Christian  .iges.     The  Greek  temple  had 
windows,  and  the  ipectalors  looked  on  t  dead 
behind  the  range  of  the  columns  which  borr  up  t1 
architrave  and  the  low  sloping  roof.     Behind  t1 
capital,  and  underneath  tie  architrave,  there  «ra 
an  incipient  sh.idc,  caused  by  the  distance  betwi 
the  columns  and  the  cclla  or  temple  house;  am 
thus  there  w  is  an  idea  of  seclusion  and  sepjiratton, 
and  a  feeling  of  sanctity  produced  touching  tl 
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roof  for  acoustic  purposes.  Usually 
theslopcof  a  hill  was  chosen  for  their 
site,  the  object  being  to  save  in  the 
construction  of  the  seats,  and  to  se- 
cure a  pleasing  view  in  the  distance 
beyond  the  stage.  Even  tombs  had 
^columnar  adornments,  while  the  ba- 
silicas or  the  halls  of  justice,  the 
gymnasia  for  bodily  training  and 
mental  exercises  were  all  supplied 
with  porticos  under  which  the  jx'ople 
might  rest  and  enjoy  the  shade. 


Y^sSt-r    ,,-^^)^5^V??^^S^ 


'-}^,r^- 


The  Erechtheium  (restored)  at  Atjiens. 

JjitKo(  the  god  or  the  goddess  that  ini^'ht  be  enshrined  within. 
introduction  of  windows  into  the  walls  would  have  marred  the 
:t  of  the  structure,  and,  although  there  was  a  door  under  the 
linsent,  yet  the  sire  of  the  opening  when  contrasted  with  the 
IMS  of  the  edifice  attracted  little  regard.  As  the  entrances  of 
Egyptian  buildings  were  conspicuous  by  their  form,  so  in  any 
Girek  buildings  when  openings  were  introduced  for  light,  the  lin- 
of  the  windows  were  shorter  than  the  sills,  thus  causing  the 
lines  to  lean  inwards  from  the  jjcrpendicular,  a  principle  which 
prevailed  in  the  forms  of  doors.  Then,  again,  in  consequence 
the  range  of  the  low  pediment,  and  the  fact  that  even  the  most 
sing  temples  were  not  lofty,  the  full  effect  of  the  Greek  idea 
only  be  realized  when  the  edifice  crowned  a  lofty  summit, 
the  spectator  beheld  it  from  below.  Much  of  the  power  of  the 
ikenon  on  the  Acropolis,  at  .\thens,  and  of  the  great  temple 
[Corinth,  placed  on  a  similar  elevation,  was  owing  to  their  peru- 
'«ife.  PUced  in  a  hollow,  and  looked  at  from  above,  the  Greek 
iple.  though  never  presenting  the  appearance  of  meanness,  would 
kilctj  to  elevate  the  conceptions  of  the  multitude. 
imnar  architecture  affected  all  classes  of  Grecian  building. 
f^nnc,  s«rh  structures  as  the  Stadium,  the  Theatre,  the  Odeum, 
others  required  for  public  uses  bv  the  community,  were  afferted 
rticir  forms  by  the  objects  for  which  they  were  designed.  The 
for  gymnastic  exercises  was  nhlong  in  form,  an(i  the  Hip- 
%e  for  chariot  races  was  similar,  but  on  a  more  extemled 
Tbc  The.itre  was  usually  semirirrular,  the  seats  of  the 
rbing  behind  each  other  and  facing  the  stage  on  which 
j#TfbnneTs  were  placed.  Tlie  Odrum  was  smaller  than  the 
tre,  axui,  as  it  was  intended  for  music,  it  was  covered  with  a 
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CoRINTMtAN    ORNAMKNTATIoN. 
Fiom  the  Monument  to  Lyaicntes  at  Alhcm. 


BOB  CHERIOT,  ESQ.;  OR,  THE  TRAGEDY  AT  CHELMSFORD. 

By  Warren  Walters. 


I  INVITED  Robert  Cheriot,  Esq.,  to  Chelmsford 
to  pass  Chri.^tmastide.  Chelmsfor<l  was  luy  father's 
home  in  Lancashire.  Emma  and  Angelica  were 
the  reigning  deities  of  the  place.  My  dear  mother 
was  sleeping  in  the  quiet  kirkyard,  and  my  father 
was  one  of  those  quiet  old  gentlemen  whose  pecu- 
liarities are  indigenous  to  the  English  nation. 
Mrs.  Rulison,  governess  to  Frank  and  Gertie,  w.is 
the  only  other  person  beside  n»ysclf  who  dined  at 
the  family  table.  It  was  two  years  since  toy 
mother's  death,  an<!  my  sire  wished  to  celebrate 
the  holidays  after  the  old  fashion,  and  had  invited 
a  great  number  of  fieople  to  the  manor — old  friends 
and  schoolmates  with  their  full  complement  of 
wives  and  daughters.  J,  of  course,  had  my  friends 
and  my  sisters  theirs.  A  goodly  crowd  there  was, 
too.  I  was  glad  of  this  change,  for  at  times  I 
detected  a  little  morbidness  in  the  genial  compo- 
sition of  Jiiy  father.  Bob  Cheriot  was  the  one  of 
all  others  I  desired  to  see,  as  I  had  not  met  him 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  he  had  just  returned  from 
a  tour  in  America,  Bob  was  quite  the  best  style 
of  a  fellow  one  would  wish  to  nject  with.  He  an«l 
I  were  of  the  same  class  in  college,  inseparable 
*•  in  the  cups,"  on  the  race-course,  at  the  battle, 
and  uver  the  precious  little  intellectual  oil  we  con- 
sumed. It  makes  me  glow  when  I  think  of  those 
by-gone  days,  ami  it  seems  as  if  every  character 
made  upon  this  pa[)er  ought  to  dance  at  the  mere 
recollection.  Bob  had  saved  me  from  *'  the  Jews," 
carried  me  home  when  wine  had  caused  my  walk 
and  conversation  to  be  anything  but  correct.  Bob 
bad  saved  me  fiom  an  almost  certain  death.  God 
bics*  him  I  Bob  had  proved  the  bcsi-heartcd, 
loyal  friend  I  ever  had  or  exi>ect  to  have  among 
men.  I  <lo  not  think  he  was  particularly  brilliant 
in  the  way  of  studies,  but  his  high  spirits  and 
'bright  manner  gave  hitn  an  entree  into  all  men's 
confiilencc  and  regard,  ajid  made  him  a  favorite 
with  all  of  the  opiM)site  sex.  I  had,  therefore,  the 
liveliest  anticifiations  of  a  thoroughly  cnjoy.ible 
lime,  and  had  unconsciously  ri»en  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement,  and  awaited  his  coming  with 
feverish  impatience.  Bob  Cheriot  coming  !  What 
a  ilirill  ijf  emotion  i>crvatled  my  thoughts.  Father, 
Em,  Angelica,  Frank,  and  Gertie  were  thoroughly 


impressed  with  accounts  of  Bob  Cheriot,  the 
fellow  in  tlie  world.     The  servants  were  incited  M 
a  proper  revereiue  for  Mr.  Cheriot,  the  best  hot 
man,  hunter,  and  swordsman  in  the  United  Kitif 
dom ;  and  down  to  Tom,  the  rascally  little  stabl^ 
boy,    !he     most    unbounded    expectations     wci 
aroused.     Bob   coming  I     how    his   mellow    voU 
would    troll    forth   the    rattling  college   chorui 
What  exploits  and  mishnps  would  mingle  with  t) 
smoke  of  pipes  and  the  fragrante  of  wme.      Hof 
we   w<juld   laugh   and  quote   doubtful    Liiin  ai 
ragged  Creek. 

I  drove  to  meet  him  at  the  Station  with  my 
horses,  and  was  about  to  turn  away  disa|)|xiint< 
as  the  jnssengers  euierged  from  tlie  coarhes  anil 
was  not   there,  when   a  hand   was  placed  on 
shoulder,  another  extended  to  meet  mine,  ai»d 
sulxlued  voice  said  :     '*Gus,  my  dear  churn,  I*i 
very,  very  glad  to  see  your  face  again."     I 
amazed  to  hear  that  sentence,  when  I  had  arranj 
in  my  mind  that  I  would  l>e  greeted  with  '*  W<:1 
old  fellow,  I'm  deucedly  glad  to  lay  fingers  oQ 
again,"  or  **  By  Jove,  Gus,  its  better  than  gol 
to  see  you."     Bob  Cheriot,  that  delicate,  waste 
white-faced  figure,  robed  in  plain  black  clothii 
without  a  single  bit  of  jewelry,  or  one  bit  of  c< 
to  relieve  the  pallid  face  1     The  blue  vein*  «r< 
distinctly  outlined  on  his  small  han<U;  his  cj 
were  sunken  and   melancholy,  while  around  ll 
were  sickly  blue  rings;  the  mouth  once  so 
pressive   of  all    that   was   happy  and   cheery, 
moulded   in    gentle,    weary    lines;    his    hair 
brushed  close  to  his  head,  where  once  it  w.is 
to  curl  in  profusion ;  the  absence  of  a  moustache 
together  with  his  attenu.nted  frame,  whose  prof 
tions  seemed  to  liavc  been  chiseled  down  one  hall 
took  away  all  semblance  of  my  schoolmate, 
morbid  expression  masked  a  once  smiling  face,  ai 
about  the  mouth  were  nervous  twitchings.     Was 
opium  or  liquor,  I  tliought;  but  I  was  too  much 
wildered    to   ask    the  reason    of  it  all.     I    di 
rapidly  up  the  ro.id  to  the  house.     As  I  thought 
the  impression  I  h.id  created  at  home*  I  was  quit 
etnbarrasscd  when  I  gave  a  .<iidelong  glance  ai  t1 
figure  by  my  side,  whose  wr.oic  appcaraiice 
tokened  a  counlry  curate.     The  youngsters 
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shouting  down  the  lane,  evidently  prepared  to  see 

qoite  the  best  of  lively  people.    I  explained  to  them 

that  Mr.  Cheriot  was  greatly  fatigued,  and  they 
turned  away  disappointed.  In  the  house  the  re- 
ception was  much  more  cordial,  as  grown-up  people 
are  not  so  ready  to  undo  previous  anticipations. 
We  had  dinner,  and  yet  this  strange  spell  re- 
mained. After  dinner  and  our  allotted  stay  in  the 
parlor  he  and  I  went  to  our  bed-room.  He  touched 
neither  wine  nor  tobacco  I  amazedly  noticed,  al- 
thoagh  I  procured  the  finest  brands  of  both  in 
view  of  my  friend's  visit.  I  at  once  commenced 
to  rehearse  college  anecdotes,  and  speak  of  old 
associates  and  associations,  and  for  a  time  he  ap- 
peared to  brighten  out  of  his  sombre  manner,  but 
in  such  a  different  way  from  his  old-time  style. 
Instead  of  merry  remarks,  he  coolly  reviewed  tlie 
past,  pointed  out  errors  in  the  system  of  education 
with  the  precision  of  a  Dean,  and  turned  every 
escapade  and  frivolous  pastime  into  a  subject  for  a 
homily;  this,  too,  with  a  refined  and  forcible 
method  so  completely  saturated  with  melancholy, 
that  I  was  in  doubt  if  the  person  before  me  was 
Bob  Cheriot.  It  began  to  oppress  me  and  wrought 
so  upon  my  nerves,  that  I  exclaimed: 

"Bob,  tell  me,  what  have  you  been  doing  of 
late?" 

He  looked  at  me  from  his  glittering  black  eyes, 
ilwok  his  head  sadly,  and  replied  : 

"My  life  has  been  a  dark  stream,  full  of  unsat- 
kfied  hopes  and  emptiness." 

"Bob,"  I  again  exclaimed,  "in  the  name  of 
heaven  what  has  changed  you — are  you  suffering, 
akdfrora  what?" 

Again  those  eyes  turned  towards  me  and  seemed 
to  search  for  a  clue  to  the  question,  as  he  an- 
nrered: 

"Saul  was  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit — he  had  a 
David,  and  I — I  have  mine.     Let  us  go  to  rest." 

I  was  dreaming  of  a  Mandarin  dance  in  a  joss- 
house,  where  the  pig-tailed  gentry,  in  the  twink- 
fingof  an  eye,  were  transformed  into  a  host  of  kan- 
garoos whose  uncouth  antics  caused  me  much 
amtKeroent.  I  was  startled  out  of  this  comic  sight 
by  hearing  Bob  shriek  : 

"My  God  !  Gus,  what  is  that?" 

He  was  seated  upright  in  the  bed,  and  by  the 
dim  night  lamp  I  could  see  his  eyes  wild  with  terror. 
The  palnw  of  his  hands  were  placed  convulsively 
•vw  his  ears ;  his  face  was  agonized  land  his  whole 
hody  io  a  tremor. 


"Do  you  hear  it?  Is  it  singing  yet,"  he  de- 
manded before  I  had  yet  been  quite  clear  it  was 
not  all  a  dream.  Then  I  caught  him  by  the  arms 
and  endeavored  to  move  his  hands,  but  he  shouted, 
••  listen."  I  did  listen,  while  he  kept  his  burning 
eyes  fastened  upon  me.  The  night  was  quiet,  and 
upon  its  bosom  was  borne  a  sad,  wailing  song, 
that  quivered  with  lute-like  clearness,  and  seemed 
now  and  then  to  moan  like  a  distant  surf.  It  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  words,  but  one  verse, 
caught  by  reason  of  the  greater  energy  of  the 
singer,  ran  thus : 

"  Out,  out  are  lights^-out  all ! 

And  over  each  quivering  form 

The  curtain,  a  funeral  pall. 

Comes  down  with  the  rush  of  a.  storm, 

And  the  angels  all  pallid  and  wan, 
Uprising,  unveiling,  aflirm 

This  play  is  the  tragedy  Man, 

And  its  hero,  the  conqueror  worm." 
I  own  to  a  .sombre  feeling,  for  the  voice  was 
charged  with  such  intense  passion  that  it  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  my  nerves  at  once  to  allay  it. 
I  was  not  alarmed  at  the  nocturnal  music,  but  its 
melancholy  close  added  no  little  to  the  excite- 
ment created  by  my  friend's  actions.  I  pulled  the 
bell-rope,  jumped  from  bed  and  turned  up  the 
light,  and  then  again  listened.  It  had  ceased,  and 
when  I  faced  Hob  I  found  him  in  a  swoon,  his  face 
ghastly  white,  and  bearing  marks  of  intense  pain. 
The  servants  by  this  time  made  their  appearance, 
and  were  hastily  despatched  for  medical  assistance. 
The  night  passed  on  and  morning  found  Bob  able 
to  walk  about.  I  did  not  question  him,  as  he  had 
grown  so  sensitive  that  if  you  came  upon  him  sud- 
denly he  started  and  gave  signs  of  great  excite- 
ment. A  few  days  after  this  occurred  I  had  occa- 
sion to  drive  to  a  neighboring  town.  As  I  ex- 
pected to  arrive  home  after  midnight  I  left  Bob  to 
himself.  He  was  in  much  better  spirits  than  he 
had  been  since  the  memorable  nigfht.  I  drove  off 
gaily,  and  shortly  after  midnight  returned,  had 
my  "  trap"  stabled,  and  stole  softly  to  my  room. 
I  glanced  at  my  companion,  turned  to  my  bed, 
hastily  undressed,  and  was  soon  soundly  sleeping. 
It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  awoke,  and  called  to 
my  sleeping  friend,  "I  say,  Bob,  it  must  be  ten 
o'clock.  Get  up  and  let  us  take  a  stroll."  No 
answer.  I  continued  dressing,  and  again  called. 
I  stepped  to  the  bed  and  shook  the  sleeper,  all  to 
no  purpose.  Pulling  the  bed  clothhig  from  around 
his  neck,  and  shaking  him  more  vigorously,  I  was 
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amazed  to  see  how  inert  and  rigid  his  limbs  were 
com|)oscd.  Looking  closer,  I  discovered  a  nar- 
row, red  ring  around  his  neck,  and  it  flashed  upon 
me  then — Bob  was  dead  !  I  shonted»  rang  the 
bell  furiously,  and  in  a  moment  had  nearly  all  the 
male  inhabitants  of  Chelmsford  about  me.  They 
were  astonished  to  see  me  halfdressed,  leaning 
over  poor  Bob,  hoarsely  whispering  :  **  Dead — Mur- 
dered I"  Again  the  doctor  was  summoned,  and 
his  arrival  established  my  fears.  Yet  it  seemed 
too  horrible.  The  doctor  examined  closely  the 
red  band  arc>un<l  Bob's  neck,  and  pronounced  his 
death  the  result  of  strangulation.  From  the  width 
and  regularity  of  the  mark  it  was  surmised  that 
some  |>eculiar  instrument  had  been  used.  Search 
was  made  throughout  the  premi.ses,  but  nothing 
could  be  found  by  which  such  a  mark  could  have 
beeu  pro<luced.  When  I  sat  down  to  think  it  all 
over  I  was  overwhelmed.  Robert  Cheriot  was 
de.id  and  had  come  to  his  death  by  foul  play  under 
my  own  roof — it  was  too  horrible. 

The  police  and  defectives  made  nothing  out  of 
the  case,  but  asserted  that  some  one  in  the  house 
'^flts  guilty,  either  as  principal  or  abettor.  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  this  conclusion  for  I  couM 
find  no  motive,  but  irresistibly  the  nocturnal  sing- 
ing was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  tragedy. 
I  tried  to  argue  myself  into  the  Ixrlief  that  poor 
Bob  ha<l  himself  committed  the  deed,  but  I  could 
in  no  way  then  account  for  the  ted  band  around 
his  netk.  With  what  appli.inces  could  this  h^ve 
been  made,  and  if  Bol)  had  wroupht  the  work 
where  was  the  instnmicnt  with  which  this  mark 
had  been  made?  No,  it  was  not  suicide  but  mur- 
der, I  was  thoroughly  convinced,  although  Bob's 
melancholia  favoied  the  former  theory. 

MaihcmaTirs  were  my  del  ,;ht :  in  them  I  ima- 
gined I  found  the  centre  and  Iwsis  of  everything. 
Music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  everyday  life 
found  in  my  theory  their  groundwork  in  that  exact 
Kience.  Form,  fancy  and  fact,  were  all  but  dif- 
fcrrnt  shapes  for  figures — they  were  the  m^ti/  of 
of  all  things,  and  by  them  all  things  were  solved. 
In  them  I  found  sludv  and  recrc.ition,  ofitimes 
annisinii  my>clf  by  forecasting  from  ncci<lcnt  and 
life-tables  the  births,  deaths  ami  mishafis  in  my 
neigh bofhoorl.  With  this  stuHv  in  mv  thonghis  it 
came  across  roe  one  day  that  with  the  aid  of  figures 
I  might  find  a  solution  to  the  dire  tragedy  at 
Chelmsford.  Given  a  secret,  the  answer  strongly 
desired,  would  my  favorite  study  give  me  an  in* 


sight  into  its  closed  chamber?     I  was  staggered  at 
the   thought,   but   rather  than   relinquish   my  petJ 
hubby,  I  began  to  make  a  statement  in  ulgcbrai< 
symbols,  somewHat  in  this  form : 

Let  X  represent  the  murderer. 

Thus  far  I  proceeded  an<i  came  to  a  dead  stoj 
Where  was  I  to  obtain  the  otl)er  [Miris  cf  my  ihc< 
rem?  1  bethought  myself  of  trying  to  cnumcrati 
those  who  were  in  the  house  liable  to  the  slight! 
suspicion.  Our  guests  and  the  family,  after 
most  careful  study  of  the  probabilities,  were  nc 
to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  I  then  reiner 
bcrcd  the  men-servants,  and,  although  I  could  fii 
no  just  reason  to  sus[>ect  them,  for  they  had  lon| 
been  in  my  father's  service,  I  put  them  dowi 
thus: 

IvCi  M  represent  Martin,  the  butler. 
A  represent  Andrew,  the  footman. 
a  represent  .Mec,  the  driver. 
T  represent  Tim,  half-grown  stable-boy, 
R  represent  Robert,  the  gardener. 

Tearing  a  card  into  pieces,  I  placed  on   eaci 
one  of  the  initials  as  given  above,  and  upon  othei 
plus,    minus   and   equality   signs.      Before    I    wa 
aware  \  became  much  enamored  of  my  probleni« 
and  not  at  all  listlessly  arranged  and  rearrange 
them    on    the    table.      After   several    changes,    i| 
flashed  across  me  how  foolish  all  this  was,  and,  Icar 
jng   back  in  my  chair,  I  closed  my  e)es  and  it 
wardly  laughed  at  my  folly.     For  some  moment 
I  remained  with  my  eyes  closed,  and  when  I  un^ 
closed  them,  I  furtively  glanced  toward  the  car 
lying  on  the  table  in  the  sha|>e  of  an  equation. 
jum|ied  from  the  chair  as  I  read  an  answer  to  mj 
problem  which  I  never  dreamed  of,  and  before  al| 
other  ideas  came  the  thotight  that  the  cards  toU 
the  truth.      Here  is  what  I  reail : 

T-fA-fM-f-<»  +  R=jr. 

Tamar  was  the  given  name  of  the  governess  1 

Mrs.  Rulison  had  attracted  me  not  a  lit  lie  fr 
the  d.ny   1   met   her — a  quiet,  self-contai 
lellectual  woman,  whose  beauty  was  und-    .- 
notwithstanding   a  cruel    mouth  and    eyes 
seenaed  seethed  in  bitterness.     In  her  society 
conversation   I   found  rare  pleasure,  for  she  wai 
fine  conversationalist,  and  a  woman  with  Idea 
Her  knowledge  of  books,  and  the  doings  of 
present  age.  were  not  shallow. 

With  the  revelations  of  thr  cards,  as  I  befc 
said,  came  the  thought  that  she  was  indcciJ  tl 
guilty  one ;  and  reason  with  m)'sclf  as  I  wuuld 
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rouW  not  rid  myself  of  the  idea.     She  and  Robert 

Cbfno<,  as  far  as  I  knew,  had  never  met,  and  I 

conid  find  no  motive  lor  her  parlicipation  in  the 

cntne.   The  sOspicion  was  very  distasteful  to  me, 

jndutlcriy  groundless,  and  I  deterntined  to  throw 

it  off.    I  belabored   my  mathematical  whim  with 

«rom  in<l  saitre  alike,   but  it  was  only  muck  pas. 

hon,  for  under  it  all  burned  the  feeling  that  she 

indthcolone  held  the  key  to  the  mystery.     Fight 

ui  would  against  it,  I  found  myself  recalling  her 

jiiwiis  before  and  after  the  dreaxl  event.     I  ques- 

tioinevl  the  maid  who  brought  her  the  news,  and 

fkiPicd  nothing,  since  the  maid  herself  was  so  agi-* 

tKcd  jhc  had  joid  no  heed  to  the  emotions  of  the 

fovfnjcss.     I,  too,  had  given  her  little  attention 

,11  the  lime,  nor  indeed  since,  but  irresistibly  I 

and  myself  jwssessed  of  a  strong  desire  to  probe 

\o  heart,  my   reason  at  the  same  time  asserting 

tficj^urdity  of  the  suspicion.     I  wouKi  haunt  her 

uit  moments  and  prove  the  falsity  and  folly  of 

premises.      Unconsciously,    the   woman    had 

MfTcsted  roc;  with  a  little  effort  on  her  part,  had 

P'^lwen  so  inclined,  I  would  have  taken  a  lover's 

pisfe  by  her  side. 

The  afternoon   of  the  day  following  I  found 
Mti.  KuliKon  in  the  library,  and,  seating  myself 
by  her  iide,  engaged  her  in  conversation,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which,   however,  being  the  only  one 
Ih  which  I  have  here  to  do: 
'May  1  a«ik,  Mrs.  Rulison,  what  you  have  been 
T»JtDg  lately?" 

I  have  been  re-reading  some  of  De  Quincey's 
I.  '.  ■i,"  she  calmly  answered, 

Pien,  indeed,  have  you  been  enjoying  thefeli- 

of  wcllchosen  English."     While  speaking, 

i  "  1  directly  in   front  of  the  beautiful  woman 

.     I  v_i  .iddressing,  and  resolutely  looking  into  her 

I   fje*.  asked   between   shut    teeth,    '*  What   think 

if  ♦Murder  a<i  a  Fine  Art?'"     Something 

•.fithin   urged   me   to   utter  this  in   a  cold, 

-d  roanner — a  tigerish  instinct — although  my 

j^*.-^.ij  and   the   half-acknowledged   Undernesse  I 

I    bore  the  woman  strove  to  choke  down  the  brutal 

're  the  interrogatory  was  half  uttered, 

^^  I.    •:  of  myself,  and  conflicting  emotions 

^hl>faed  my  eyes  of  the  acuteness  with  which  I  hid 

^B|iMd  to  watch   the  victim.     My  eyelids  half- 

^l^^ed,  and   instead   of  meeting  her  eyes,  they 

*>t  naught  but  a  little  quiver  of  the  lips.     1 

again  urged   from  within   to  seek  her  eyes, 

*|udk  1  mvolunta^ily  did,  and  whatever  emotion 


they  had  shown,  if  any,  had  nearly  passed  away  as 
she  quietly  answered  : 

♦•1  have  no  desire  to  cultivate  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  study,  •  fine  art '  though  it  be  styled. 
Then,  too,  there  is  much  truth  in  Pope's  oft-quoted 
lines  of  the  vice,  first  abhorred,  pitied,  and  finally 
embraced." 

"You  do  not  think,  I  presume,  Mrs.  Rulison, 
that  you  would  permit  an  operation  of  the  nnind 
such  as  he  descrilnjs  to  lead  you  into  the  commis- 
sion of  a  grave  crime;  say,  for  instance,  would 
familiarity  with  the  study  of  evil,  lead  you  into  the 
doing  of  a  tragedy  like  that  written  within  these 
walls  not  long  since?" 

'•  Oil,  Mr.  Augustus,  you  will  oblige  me  by  for- 
ever adjuring  that  dreadful  topic,"  shudderingly 
gasped  the  governess,  while  in  the  study  of  her 
eyes  I  read  a  new-born  hate  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  she  fell  that  I  connected  her  with  the 
foul  play. 

Shortly  after,  Mrs.  Rulison  retired.  When 
next  I  met  her,  I  thought  I  discovered  a  new  bear- 
ing towards  me,  antl  ere  long  I  was  so  enraptured 
with  it,  that  the  hate  I  once  imagined  shone  in  her 
eyes  was  cast  aside  as  easily  as  the  old  suspicion 
waft  driven  to  the  wall.  Each  day  found  me  more 
and  more  ashamed  of  my  evil  thoughts,  and  gen- 
tler feelings  began  to  obliterate  them  from  my 
mind.  She  discovered  to  me  great  taste  in  dress, 
and  heretofore  unknown  capabilities  for  fine  rai- 
ment. Her  society  was  charming,  and  as  a  convert 
to  my  mathematical  hobby  she  sought  out  an<l  pre- 
sented to  me  new  arguments  for  my  theory  in  musi- 
cal structure  that  before  I  dreamed  not  of,  for  she 
was  a  thorough  and  ardent  musician.  I  found  her 
adapting  herself  to  ray  every  mood;  lier  range 
of  reading  traversed  fields  unknown  to  me,  and 
almost  as  a  child  I  followed  her  through  new  ranges 
of  thought,  .\rter  the  tragedy,  my  sisters  fled  to 
London,  and  their  absence  afforded  me  unlimited 
tete  nteUs.  "  Tamar"  came  to  my  lips  instead  of 
Mrs.  Rulison  as  the  intimacy  thickened.  I  laughed 
at  my  evil  surmisings,  and  wondered  how  I  had 
dared  suspect  so  perfect  and  intellectual  a  woman. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  return  of  my  sisters 
that  I  awoke  to  the  true  state  of  my  feelings  to- 
wards the  wrotiged  woman.  They  began  to  rail, 
half  jestingly,  at  my  preference  and  tftidernesse  ir^x 
Mrs.  Rulison,  and  not  until  this  did  the  scales  fall 
from  my  eyes,  and  I  found  myself,  as  the  result  of 
three  months'  dangling  about  this  beautiful  and 
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accomplished  woman,  deeply  in  love  with  her. 
Yet  there  was  something  within  me — some  unde- 
fined and  yet  uncompromising  mentor,  that  forbade 
the  banns.  Should  I  declare  my  intention  to  espouse 
Tamar,  I  well  knew  my  father's  opposition  would 
follow,  but  that  he  would  ultimately  relent  I  had 
no  manner  of  doubt,  since  my  own  mother  was  not 
the  equal  of  my  father  in  point  of  family.  I  allowed 
myself  to  drift  on,  not  commiiting  myself,  but  by 
association  strengthening  the  bond  between  myself 
and  lariiar.  The  presence  of  my  sisters  to  some 
degree  abridged  the  time  we  spent  together,  and  I 
noticed  Tamar  applied  herself  diligently  to  gaining 
their  affection  and  confiilencc.  She  went  out  of 
her  way  to  draw  tliem  rJoser.  I  observed  also, 
that  in  the  matter  of  costume  she  must  have  ex- 
pended every  cent,  if  not  more,  and  although  she 
was  as  one  of  the  family,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
it  would  have  been  more  becoming  did  she  not 
outvie  that  of  my  sisters.  Her  toilettes  were  most 
charming,  tny  sisters  laughingly  asserting  that  slie 
was  a  disguised  princess  who  had  stolen  into  the 
family  to  carry  off  the  heir. 

I  was  surprised  one  day  while  walking  in  the 
grounds,  to  see  Tamar  in  close  converse  with  a 
tall,  uncouth  siiecimen  of  humanity.  The  rtian 
was  no  gentleman,  I  plainly  saw,  and  Tamar's 
furtive  glances  around  told  me  plainly  that  she 
desired  no  one  to  witness  the  interview.  How 
long  the  interview  lasted  I  did  not  find  out,  as  I 
walked  away,  consoling  myself  with  the  thought 
that  she  wouUl  enlighten  me  in  the  evening.  In 
this  I  was  disappointed,  and  although  the  incident 
was  susceptible  of  a  hundred  explanations,  1  could 
not  repress  my  suspicious  curiosity.  I  once  thought 
to  ask  her,  bttt  with  that  suggestion  came  the 
thought  that  Tamar  would  not  icU  me  the  truth. 
I  was  startled  to  find  the  case  with  which  this  dis- 
graceful thought  entered  my  mind — it  took  me 
unawares.  I  saw,  too,  that  something  about  Tamar 
hcr«rlf  suggested  it,  notwithstanding  the  love  I  had 
for  her.  The  next  instant  I  scouted  it,  but  what 
lover  was  ever  so  prone  to  evil  thoughts  as  those? 
Not  many  days  after  this  Tamar  sought  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  visit  London.  I  asked  to  accom- 
pny  her,  but  she  resolutely  forbade  it,  up  to  the 
time  I  handed  her  into  the  coach.  On  her  return, 
a  few  days  later,  she  excused  herself  to  mc  for  some 
evenings  on  the  plea  of  fatigue  and  headache. 
When  she  JU  t\^\\.  her  privacy,  I  was  much  sur- 
prired  tc»  sec  her  in  plain  costume — just  verging  on 


the  precipice  of  shabblness.     Evening  alter  even* 
ing  she  apjieared  in  the  same  plain  black  dress. 
VVIiai  had  become  of  those  marvelous  combinations 
of  color  in  which  she  was  wont  to  array  hcrscH? 
I  saw  she  still  wore  the  neck-chain  I  had  presented 
her  upon  her  birthday,  but  with  that  exception  .she 
displayed  no  other  jewelry.      I  alluded  as  <lclicatcly 
as  possible  lo  the  change  of  plumage,  but  seeing 
the  subject  annoyed  her,  did  not  again  refer  lo  it. 
1  longed  to  see  her  once  more  in  "  brave  apparel,*' 
and  dressed   in   becoming  colors  and  unique  \ 
elry.     I  began  to  blame  n»yself  fur  it,  and  arg 
that  she  had  plunged  herself  in  debt  to  dre&s  ii 
elegance;  the  man  with  whom  she  held  an  inlervii 
in  the  garden  was  probably  sent  out  from  a  Londoi 
house  to  collect  a  bill  for  her  unpaid  or  partially  u 
paid  for  wardrobe  ;  her  visit  to  the  city  had  rcsulti 
in  the  sale  of  everything  to  satisfy  the  claim.      A 
other  ugly  suspicion  here  obtruded  itself;  she  b 
calculated  ujion  marriage  before  the  debt  fell  du 
and  before   I   remembered   I  was  her  suitor,  a 
such  a  thought  was  dishonorable,  I  found  royse: 
glad  of  possessing  that  birthright  of  every  Briton 
extreme   caution   and    repression.     I    indignantl 
flouted  this  thought;  but  wliat  manner  of  woma 
was  this  that  constantly  suggested  such  ideas  ! 

Tamar's  half  year's  salary  as  governess  was  d 
shortly,, and  I  suggested  to  my  father  that  so  fait 
ful    and    capable  a  lady  should    receive  a   b 
salary,  and  it  accordingly  was  increased,  my  fat 
generously  insisting  that  the  increase  should  dat 
from  the  last  payment.     My  original  intention  K 
been  lo  have  taken  her  from  such  drudgery  lo  fD| 
arms,   but  some  fatality   held    me   back.      In   t 
meanwhile  her  society  grew  to  be  more  and 
fascinating,  and  yet  the  impidsc  it  gave  me  to 
once  claim  her  as  my  wife  was  as  surely  repul 
when  I  retired  to  the  quiet  of  my  own  room, 
deferred   again  and   again   the  eventful  qucsti 
although  greatly  enamored  with  her. 

Once  again    I  came  upon   her  in  convenwli 
with  the  strange  man,  and  this  time  I  was  so 
that  I  heard  him  address  her  as  **  Mrs,  Che 
Afy  heart  stood  still  at  the  revelation.     Mr*. 
riot  1     Could  Tamar  be  the  wife  of  my  munlc 
schoolmate?      If  she  were,   then  her  romplic 
with  the  awful  tragedy  was  almost  a  fact.    Bub  |- 
nevcr  mentioned   the  fart  of  his  marriage, 
there  could  be  other  Cheriots  in  the  «' 
argue  as  t  would  with  myself,  something  ijj 

me  lo  the  conclusion  that  she  was  io  some 


cwincctcil  with  tlic  inysiery.  The  revelation  of 
my  awihcrnaiical  problem  came  more  than  ever 
diflinctly  before  mc.  My  manner  to  Taniar  from 
ibisdatc  begun  to  change,  and  whereas  once  I  was 
aud  unhappy  out  of  her  society,  I  now 
to  haunt  my  room  and  feel  very  much  at 
"raw,  saving  wlien  my  mind  would  revert  to  the 
ira^cdy  of  a  few  months  ago 

Spring,  with  its  balmy  baths  of  air  perfumed 
fifh  the  odors  of  many  flowers,  was  heralded  by 
tlic  liirostle  and  goldfinch  from  every  bougli,  but 
By  thoughts  turned  not  to  love.  I  still  felt  bound 
in  honor  to  marry  Tamar,  and  yet  how  could  I  give 
ka  ray  name  while  this  dread  suspicion  hung  over 
suspicion  I  was  not  brave  enough  to  give  to 
bw*s  keeping,  or  put  to  the  lest  by  asking  the 
iirf^rct  of  it  to  explain.  I  quoted  to  my&elf  Car- 
'■  If  Ic's  sentence,  "How  little  do  they  see  what  it 
i  H,  who  frame  their  judgments  upon  that  which 
[ifcini," 

I  began  to  be  a  haunted  man,  and  found  roy 
^ild  epitiis  deserting  me.  My  sisters  rallied  me 
im  the  early  indications  I  manifested  of  turning 
cluse  aud  cynic,  while  Tamar  battled  with  my 
elusion  and  amiably  received  my  brusqueries, 
ihoagh  at  tin>es  I  imagined  a  depth  of  restrained 
Ticiousness  in  her  eye  which  betokened  smoth- 
CTcil  anger.  I  observed,  too,  tfiat  she  grew  pale 
and  thin,  was  often  distrait  and  easily  startled,  I 
ikxight,  too,  her  gaits  and  efforts  to  arouse  and 
ime  were  strained  and  unnatural.  I,  as  well 
•  hole  household,  was  startled  one  day  near 
:close  of  her  half  year  by  the  announcement 
she  was  obliged  to  resign  her  charge  from  its 
cls  a{K>Q  her  health,  a  statement  borne  out  by 
jUs.  The  work  was  not  fatiguing  in  an 
sensie,  and  Tamar  w;is  treated  more  as 
[■s  than  agoveniess,  but  with  all  her  freedom 
^roparatively  short  hours  of  duty,  she  looked 
♦•Ciiteed  out"  and  worthy  of  rest.  She  deter* 
•  d  tny  father's  invitation  to  remain 
ed  salary  and  shortened  hours  of 
Mut  even  the  pressing  invitation  to  make 
her  home.  She  required  "change  of 
new  scenes,"  she  averred.  I  began  to 
!!h  myself  for  her  failing  health  and  lassi- 
and  forced  myself  to  propose  correspondence 
jg  ber  vacation,  my  father  having  stipulated 
liouM  resume  her  position  as  soon  as  she 
I'lH^n  her  health;  but  I  was  scarcely  sur- 
whcn  she   haughtily   refused,   and   listless 


scamp  that  I  felt  myself  to  be,  I  rather  indulged 
the  hoi>e  that  she  broke  the  engagement  by  this 
action,  had  I  not  been  seized  with  remorse  as 
1  looked  into  lier  eyes  and  saw  with  pity  tlie  beau- 
tiful being  before  me.  1  clasped  her  in  my  arms, 
vowing  to  love  her  forevermore,  to  follow  her  with 
letters,  and  ending  all  by  asking  her  to  be  my  wife 
the  following  month.  Her  overwrought  nature 
broke  into  tears,  as  she  clasped  her  arms  about  my 
neck  and  1  pressed  burning  kisses  upon  her  beau- 
tiful lips.  But  she  persisted  in  refusing  rr.e  her 
address  until  such  a  time  as  she  would  write  to  me. 
In  the  glow  of  the  moment  and  before  recollec- 
tions of  Bob  or  her  clandestine  meetings  could 
crowd  upon  me,  I  made  known  my  betrotltal  to  my 
father,  whose  startled  ejaculation,  "Thank  God 
she's  going,"  brought  me  to  my  senses  again. 

The  day  of  her  going  came,  and  after  privately 
bidding  her  adieu,  she  went  out  of  the  house  with 
my  kisses  on  her  li|)s  to  bid  me  a  formal  farewell 
at  the  Station.  Returning  home  with  a  feeling  of 
relief,  I  must  confess,  Tom  brought  me  a  curious 
brass  instrument,  which  he  had  found  hidden 
under  some  shrubbery  near  the  steps  thai  led 
down  from  the  front  door.  It  appeared  ^Srs. 
Rulison's  trunk  had  been  clumsily  handled,  had 
fallen  down  the  steps,  breaking  open  and  spilling 
the  contents.  The  awkward  men  galhere<l  up  the 
articles  as  best  they  could,  sprang  tiie  l':>ck,  and  fear- 
ful of  blame,  had  neglected  to  mention  the  matter. 
Tom  was  certain  the  strange  instrument  had  fallen 
from  her  trunk — the  supposition  was  entirely  plau- 
sible. Before  I  placed  ray  hands  upon  it  I  fell 
sure  that  fate  had  again  interfered  and  placed 
another  clue  within  my  grasp.  It  was  unlike  any 
instrument  I  ever  saw  before,  was  elegantly  made, 
resembling  nothing  so  much  as  a  pair  of  very 
strong  calliper  compasses,  having  at  the  pivot  a 
curious  combination  of  mullijilying  wheels,  which 
caused  the  arms  to  close  with  terrible  force.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  understood  the  use  of  the 
lever  at  the  top,  since  the  wheels,  springs,  and 
screw  leverage  were  enclosed  in  a  box.  At  first  I 
imagined  it  was  some  new  method  of  holding  trav- 
elling wraps,  and  ai)plicd  it  to  a  large  cushion  from 
my  lounge.  After  several  turns  of  the  lever,  the 
arms  leaped  together  with  such  force  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  cushion  must  have  been  cut  in  two.  At 
the  exhibition  of  its  marvelous  contraction,  drops 
of  moisture  stood  upon  my  forehead  ;  with  a  yell 
I  started  up  and  shouted,  •'  This  devilish  contriv- 
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fttice  made  the  mark  around  Bob  Cheriot's  neck 
and  caused  his  death."  With  this  connecting 
link  in  my  possession,  it  only  remained  for  me  to 
prove  tliat  it  was  the  property  of  Tamar  Cheriot. 

Calling  my  servant  I  bade  him  drive  me  at  once 
to  the  Station,  and  I  followed  Tamar  by  the  next 
train  to  London,  having  previously  telegraphed  a 
detective  to  watch  the  train  ahead  for  Tamar. 
Arriving  in  London  some  hours  later,  I  was  assured 
that  I  tould  be  at  once  taken  to  her  lodging.  I 
Was  hurried  on  by  a  sjjecies  of  frenzy  which  would 
never  be  satisfied  until  I  confronted  the  murderess, 
for  such  1  felt  certain  Tamar  Cheriot  w.is.  I  re- 
solved to  meet  her  face  to  face,  and  being  directed 
to  the  house  to  which  she  had  been  driven  from  the 
Station,  I  went  straightway  to  it.  I  told  the 
porter  to  announce  me  as  "a  gentleman  friend." 
I  entered  the  room,  concealing  with  a  smile,  as 
best  I  could,  my  vengeful  feelings.  She  gave  a 
little  joyoua  shriek  and  her  face  w.is  irradiated 
with  triumjih.  She  was  apparently  almost  beside 
hereelf  that  love  for  her  had  brought  me  so  soon  and 
so  far  to  seek  her.  She  was  jubilant  that  I  was  so 
completely  in  her  toils.  Her  conversation  was 
wonderfully  bright  and  blithe,  her  whole  being 
seemingly  thrilled  with  new-born  hope.  I  fostered 
this  gaiety  as  much  as  possible,  and  when  at  its 
height,  I  rose  to  my  feet,  drew  the  dreadful  garrote 
from  my  |iocket,  saying: 

"Tamar,  murder  is  '  Fine  Art,'  indeed,  but  I 
did  not  dream  you  were  its  high-priestess." 

With  a  piercing  shriek  she  fell  to  the  floor,  the 
muHctes  of  her  f.icc  telling  her  secret,  as  they 
chased  the  radiant  smiles  and  heightened  color 
from  her  face. 

A  few  words  more  close  my  story.  She  died 
before  she  was  brought  to  trial.  She  confessed 
that  Mte  was  onre  the  wife  of  my  friend,  who  had 
deserted  her  for  an  infidelity,  of  which,  shf 
averred,  she  was  innocent,  although  appearances 
were  nmch  against  her.  I  knew  what  complete 
desolation   this  caused   Bob  Cheriot,  whose  elo- 


quent words  were  ever  chanting  the  praises 
true  union,  and  whose  chivalric  soul  entered  it 
such  an  existence  with  bright  antiripaliont 
earth's  complctcst  h:ippiness.  I  could  conceii 
what  ardor  and  aesthetic  rapture  he  would  bcsto* 
on  the  woman  whose  mind  and  person  combine* 
such  graces  as  those  of  Tamar  Cheriot.  I  knei 
what  devotion  he  woiihl  lavish  upon  a  nobl 
woman,  and  how,  like  a  goddess,  he  would  hcd{ 
her  life  about  with  every  luxury  and  comfort 
his  command.  In  my  thoughts  I  traced  the  groi 
ing  worship  he  gave  his  wife  and  the  terrible  re 
action  when  his  idol  would  fall  from  the  ped< 
on  which  he  placed  her.  His  proud  nature  touched 
to  the  quick,  ever  carried  with  him  the  gnawti 
secret,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  birth  of  A 
and  its  death  within  a  few  months,  the  on< 
light-hearted  man  was  changed  into  a  misanthroj; 
In  cool  malignity  Tamar  followed  Bob  Cheriot 
England,  had  the  terrible  instrument  made 
Paris,  not  despairing  of  using  it  on  her  vtctil 
some  day.  She  it  was,  who  sang  Poe's  ghaatl 
poem  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  not  dreaminjj 
that  the  requiem  would  reach  our  ears.  She  it 
as  well  who  stole  into  bis  room  and  applied  tl 
instrument,  and  with  a  few  turns  of  the  screw  sci 
Bob  Cheriot  to  his  death.  She  also  confessed  tha 
she  was  well-nigh  persuade<i  to  use  it  tipon 
before  resigning  her  charge,  believing  me  to  ha\ 
been  trifling  with  her.  had  it  not  been  fa 
jny  proposal  the  day  previous  to  her  de{}arti 
from  the  house.  The  man  whom  she  met  in  tl 
lawn  was  an  American,  who,  in  some  way,  ha 
obtained  power  over  her  to  extort  money,  whic| 
she  paid  him  to  hold  his  peace  concerning  some 
her  disreputable  deeds  in  .-Vmerica.  I  never  aft( 
saw  her  face,  and  her  body  lies  in  a  desolate  grav« 
yard  with  a  stone  at  its  head,  upon  which  tl 
single  word  "Tamar"  is  graven.  Locked  in  in^ 
cabinet  is  the  dc.ith  instrument,  and  whenever 
feel  tcm|)ted  to  marry  I  take  it  out,  and,  thinkin| 
on  the  tragedy  at  Cl^elmsford,  all  thoughts 
marriage  are  put  to  fligiii. 
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LAFAYETTE'S  LAST  VISIT  TO  AMERICA. 

By  Rev.  William  Hall. 


The  beautiful  ceremony  and  pageant  of  unveil- 
ing Bartholdi's  fine  statue  of  this  illustrious  friend 
of  America,  recently  (September  6th)  presented  by 
French  residents  to  the  city  of  New  York,  was  one 
of  the  most  fitting  and  appropriate  acts  of  the 
Centennial  year.     And  it  was  one,  also,  that  re- 
rifes  very  forcibly  in  the  breasts  of  old  citizens 
the  memory  of  his  presence  among  us  in  1824-25, 
IS  "the  nation's  guest."  Many  there  are  in  every 
pvt  of  the  land  who  then,  as  children  or  young 
persons,  saw  him  and  partook  of  the  joy  and  enthu- 
aasm  of  the  grand  ovation  paid  to  the  venerable 
lero  as  he  returned  to  behold  once  more  the  scene 
of  his  sacrifices  for  liberty,  in  the  great  struggle  of 
fifty  years  before.    And  how  changed  the  scene  that 
after  such  a  lapse  of  time  met  his  wondering  view  ! 
The  contrast  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  child  and 
the  man.  "He  left  us,"  says  a  New  York  paper  of 
tint  day,  "weak,  unorganized  and  tottering  with 
iabncy;  he  returns   to  us  and  finds  our  shores 
smiling  with   cultivation,  our   waters   white  with 
the  sails  of  every    nation,    our   cities   enlarged, 
loarishing,  and  wealthy,  and  our  free  government, 
far  whose  establishment  he  himself  suffered,  per- 
fected in  beauty,  unity,  and  experience."    .That 
lappily-invited  and  lovingly  accepted  visit  to  our 
Aores  was  an  historical  event  of  lasting  interest, 
id,  riewed  in  its  motives  and  national  and  moral 
■|Kcts,  was  truly  a  sublime  and  most  remarkable 
•e.    The  sight  of  a  great  people,  moved  as  by 
one  impulse  to  tributes  of  love  and  gracious  and 
fateful  welcome  to  such  a  personage,   coming 
fiom  a  distant  land,  after  nearly  a  half  a  century's 
dKDce,  to  embrace  them  as  it  were  with  a  father's 
fceart,  receiving  the  salutations  of  his  ancient  Re- 
rolntionary  companions  and  of  their  children  and 
^klren's  children   in  every   part  of  the  land — 
»bere  in  the  world's  records  do  we  find  a  similar 
event  that  can  be  at  all  compared  to  it  in  moral 
bttnty  and  grandeur?     His  receptions   in   New 
York,    Boston,    Philadelphia,     Washington    and 
■lany  other  cities,  during  his  stay  in  this  country 
^ere  a  succession  of  joyous  scenes,  incidents,  re- 
Bnions,  and  recognitions  to  which  neither  pen  nor 
pencil  could  do  justice.     The  Marquis  embarked 
far  America  about  the  middle  of  July,  1824,  in  the 
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ship  Cadmus,  belonging  to  the  late  William  Whit- 
lock,  Jr.,  a  well  known  New  York  shipping  mer- 
chant. He  had  declined  the  honor  of  a  United 
States  frigate,  tendered  by  Congress  to  convey  hira 
to  our  shores,  and  had  also  received  several  invita- 
tions from  captains  of  American  packets  to  take 
passage  with  them,  but  had  at  length  arranged  for 
coming  over  in  the  vessel  above  mentioned,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Allyn,  In  France  his  doors 
had  ever  been  as  open  to  Americans  as  his  heart. 
Quite  illustrative  of  this  is  a  little  anecdote,  found 
in  a  letter  from  Paris  dated  June  14th,  1824,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
of  that  year.  It  was  written  to  a  gentleman  in 
that  city  by  an  American,  who  with  a  party  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  of  his  countrymen,  had  just  called 
on  the  veteran  General,  then  in  his  67th  year. 
After  stating  that  he  was  in  company  with  the  cele- 
brated General  Fucy',  was  very  plain  in  manners, 
etc.,  the  writer  adds,  that  General  Fucy,  pointing 
to  his  American  visitors,  said  to  Lafayette :  "  Your 
children  are  the  most  affectiot^ate  in  the  world." 
"  Indeed,  you  are  my  children,"  replied  the  noble 
old  man,  as  he  rose, from  his  seat  and  took  us  all 
by  the  hand,  the  tears  trembling  in  his  eyes." 
And  it  was  with  such  a  spirit  that  he  came  to  see 
us  all  and  receive  the  tokens  of  a  true  Republic's 
gratitude  fifty  years  ago.  He  arrived  at  the  Nar- 
rows Sunday  morning,  August  15th,  after  a  pleas- 
ant passage  of  thirty-one  days  from  Havre,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  George  Washington  Lafayette, 
Mr.  Auguste  Le  Vasseur,  a  companion,  and  one 
servant.  Landing  on  Staten  Island,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  seat  of  Vice-President  Tompkins, 
where  he  remained  during  the  day,  and  passed  the 
night.  The  next  morning  a  most  imposing  squad- 
ron of  steamboats,  having  on  board  the  chief  civil 
and  military  functionaries,  and  about  six  thousand 
citizens,  escorted  him  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Of  the  splendor  of  his  debarkation  there,  and 
of  subsequent  ceremonies  there  ;  of  Mayor  Pauld- 
ing's tasteful  and  feeling  address  and  the  Gen- 
eral's modest  and  impressive  response,  at  the 
Governor's  room  in  the  City  Hall ;  of  his  taking 
quarters  at  the  famous  Old  City  Hotel,  with  the 
scarcely  less  famous  Jennings  at  the  head  j  of  his 


dining  there  with  public  officiaU  aitd  distinguished 
friends  as  his  guests,  and  of  his  visit  to  the  Navy 
Yard,  Brooklyn,  etc.,  we  are  not  here  to  s|)eak. 
But  several  other  scenes  and  facts  of  interest  in 
the  same  connection  there  were  which  deserve 
more  notice  than  iliey  have  yet  received,  or  are 
likely  ever  to  receive,  but  front  the  present  writer. 
One  was  the  niceting  of  the  New  Yurk  Historical 
Society,  of  which  Lafayette  and  his  son  were 
elected  honorary  members.     This  institution  was 


portrait  for  the  State,  now  in  Albany.  Thr  T 
picture  was  also  a  gift  from  the  artist,  and 
doubtless  the  best  extant  of  the  noble  old  n 
the  epoch  of  his  final  visit  to  America.  Ii 
connection  we  add  that  the  Common  Conn 
the  City  of  New  York,  during  the  Ccneral 
juurn  there  passed  a  re^iolution  requesting  li 
sit  for  his  portrait,  to  be  placed  in  the  P 
Room  in  the  City  Hall.  This  portrait  was  pa 
by  Professor  Morse,  and  it  has  lately  been  i 


then  located  in  a  public  building  which  stood  in  i  National  Exhibition    collection    at    Phibde 


the  rear  of  the  City  Hall.  On  that  occasion  the 
eminent  Dr.  Hosack,  of  all  old  New  Yorkers  per- 
haps ihc  most  majestic  in  stature,  figure,  and  pres- 
ence, who  was  President  of  ths  Society,  mode  a 
felicitous  address,  m  which  he  brilliantly  associ- 
ated the  names  of  Lafayette  and  Washington 
Ri  Stars  destined  to  shine  forever  in  the  same  firma- 
ment af  fam?,  And  this  supgests  to  us  to  say,  ftt 
passant,  that  Bartlioldi's  adntirable  statue  of  the 
former  has,  witlj  excellent  taste,  been  erected  near 
the  grand  equestrian  statue  of  the  latter,  in  Union 
Squire.  Over  the  chair  assigned  to  the  aged 
Marquis  in  the  Historical  Room  hung  his  por- 
trait, a  fine  picture,  painted  in  1784  for  General 
Ebenezcr    Stevens,    a   Revolutionary   officer  and 


George    Washington    Lafayette  was   also  m 
(recman  of  the  city,  and  a  cerlificale  thereto, 
somely  engraved,  was  presented  to  him  in  ag 
box.     In  his  toast  at  one  of  the  then  publii 
ers,  Captain  Allyn  of  the  Cadnius,  pays  lliis 
some  compliment  to  this  son  and  compagnon  d 
a^e  of  his    illustrious   passenger.      "Mayth 
equal  the   father  in   devotion    to   the  progr 
liberty,  as  he  does  in  amiableness  of  charac 
That  of  the  General  at  the  City  Hotel  dinn< 
the  following  :     *'  The  City  of  New  York, 
all  the  nations  who  resort  to  this  flourishing 
reflect  on  the  blessings  of  a  free  constiluiioi 
the  dignity  of  a  self  governed  people  !"     O 
Aaron   Ogden,  ex  Governor  of  the  State  of 


promit'.eni  slii])[»ing  merchant  of  the  City  of  New    Jersey,  and  one   of    his  old  companions  in- 


York,  who  died  in  1S23.  It  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
ecuted by  a  French  officer-artist,  was  taken  in  France 
when  Lafayette  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  was 
presented  to  the  Historical  Society  by  General 
Sirvcns,  soon  after  its  formation  in  1806.  The 
contrasts  of  youth  and  old  age,  thus  brought  to 
view  by  the  canvas  above  and  the  living  original 
l)eneath,  were  striking  to  the  eye.  That  unique 
picture  still  hangs  in  the  Society's  portrait  gallery, 


gave  this  sentiment:  "General  Marqui*  1 
ette.  His  sun  rose  in  glory,  its  meridian  &h< 
splen(;)or,  and  its  setting  orb  now  (alls  with 
ness  and  gratitude  on  the  hearts  of  ten  mJllii 
people  beneath  these  Western  skies  1"  As  ft 
thus  justly  lionored  guest,  he  well  knew  how 
turn,  as  well  as  gracefully  to  receive,  complin 
In  replying  to  the  Mayor's  welcotne  at  th« 
Hall,  he  handsomely  says  that  such  dcmonstr 
of  regard   **  excite  sentiments  to  which  no  h 


in  its  present  beautiful  building  in  the  .Second  avc 
nue.      And  by  its  side  hangs  another  of  Lafay-  |  language  can  be  adequate."    For  the  reminiic 
ette.  taken  by  Ingham  from  life,  i8?5.  being  the    of  the  interesting  event  in  onrnation'^  - 
origistaD^n^A  from  which  was  made  the  full  length    has  been  here  recalled  we cmve  a  futiu*.  v  , 


PHANTOM  FACES. 
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As  oft  one  catcbe*  m  a  child'*  pore  face 
Sorar  fAknt  resemblance  lu  one  Iove<!  and  dear. 
And  fc<*N  a  ulranjjr  «Jc«ire  to  draw  more  near. 
And  toHch  carcs^inj:  in  a  cUhc  cn»l>racc 
Tlial  nilirr  nliich  wc  see  within  it»  eye*; 
Or  hear*,  prrchnncr,  in  Hni;inK,  hai"i»y  voii-e, 
SiJine  lender  note  which  inaket  the  heart  rejoice 


In  echn««,  lingering  throai;h  «we«t  memories (" 
So  I  behold  in  the  fair  face  of  youth. 

And  hear  in  her  bright  |>)ad»ome  Un^jh  and  I4 

A  phntitont  i;*>^'*''h  face  and  voice— my  ow^^H 

And  iccin^  thi<i  resemblance  clear,  in  inith     ^H 

It   is  this  foilish  f-ancy   which  to  mc  ^^ 

Makes  loved  and  <lcar  each  girlith  fac«  1  tee. 


A 
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ST.  PAUL'S  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA. 

By  Joseph  B.  North. 


Stravger^.  coming  to  this  time-honored  city, 
wHich  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1736,  do  not 
leave  without  examining  the  grand  old  citadel  of 
£f>iscopalianism  (known  as  St.  Paul's),  erected  in 
tlie  year  1739. 

Thus  this  venerable  building  has  been  standing 
the   storms  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  win- 
ters, and   it   bids  fair   to  stand  as   many  more, 
I     Tinless  the  rapid  march  of  improvement,  or  a  desire 
K     \o  erect  a  more  modern  and  beautiful  place  of  wor- 
^     ^ip,  compels  its  removal. 

H  The  first  Mayor  of  the  town,  Samuel  Boush, 
^.,  made  the  parish  a  present  of  the  grounds, 
tinbracing  about  two  acres,  situated  on  the  corner 
of  Cove  and  Church  streets.  This  is  about  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Upon  the  southern  end  of  the 
liuilding  may  be  seen  the  initials  of  the  donor's 
name  in  large  capitals,  and  the  date,  1739.  These 
letters  and  figures  are  formed  of  projecting  bricks, 
aod,  lo  make  them  more  conspicuous,  they  are 
painted  white. 

TTicre  is  really  nothing  attractive  about  it. 
You  would  not  take  it  to  be  a  place  of  worship 
whoot  observing  it  very  minutely.  Though  not  in 
Ac  least  imposing,  yet  you  would  be  forced  to 
sfciire  it.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  Roman  cross. 
The  four  corners  point  resfjectively  to  the  North, 
Sooth,  East  and  West.  The  windows  and  doors 
*»  arched,  and  there  is  a  Inrge  circular  window 
«hwethe  entrance  in  the  northern  end  and  also 
IB  the  southern.  The  walls  of  this  venerable 
lioiWing,  as  well  as  the  enclosure  of  the  cemetery 
tuachcd,  were  built  of  brick  brought  from  Eng- 
fand.  Every  other  brick  in  the  building  has  a 
Woish  caste,  produced  by  extra  heat  in  the  kiln. 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  very  plain.  There 
are  four  galleries  situated  severally  in  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  church.  The  eastern  gallery  is  occu- 
pied by  the  choir.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
eastern  wing  to  the  left  of  the  northern  wing,  is 
the  chancel.  There  are  two  aisles,  one  running 
ftrough  the  centre  of  the  building  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  wing.  I  should  have  stated  that  there 
Ban  entrance  in  the  western  wing,  making  three 

I     entrances.    The  other  aisle  runs  from  the  northern 
to  the  southern  wiog,  being  on  the  left,  entering 


by  the  way  of  the  southern  entrance.  The  pews 
are  plain,  and  grained  to  imitate  oak,  with  walnut 
trimmings. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  Dunitiore 
fled  to  the  British  fleet  anchored  in  the  harbor. 
A  few  days  after  the  British  were  so  signally  routed 
in  the  battle  of  the  Great  Bridge,  Colonel  Wood- 
ford arrived  in  Norfolk.  When  Dunmore  was  in- 
formed by  a  boy  of  the  defeat  he  swore  that  he 
would  hang  him.  The  soldiers  opened  fire  upon 
the  fleet.  Dunmore  sent  word  if  they  did  not  stop 
firing  and  send  them  provisions  he  would  bombard 
the  town.     This  they  sternly  refused  to  do. 

Accordingly,  on  the  ist  of  January,  1776,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon, 
they  opened  fire  on  the  town.  A  few  dwellings 
escaped  being  totally  destroyed.  Old  St.  Paul's 
was  one  among  the  few.  All  the  combustible 
parts  of  it  were  consumed,  but  the  walls  received 
but  little  injury.  A  cannon  ball  struck  with  great 
force  about  three  feet  from  the  eaves  of  the  build- 
ing, about  one  foot  from  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  east  end.  If  the  ball  had  struck  a  few 
inches  farther  to  the  left  it  would  not  have  ranged 
with  the  eastern  wall.  Hence  it  would  have  gone 
entirely  through  the  building. 
I  A  good  number  of  years  elapsed  before  the  lost 
ball  was  found.  Captain  Seabury  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  buried  in  the  ground  near 
the  southeast'-rn  corner.  A  man  was  set  to  work 
to  find  it,  and  he  was  successful.  It  corresponded 
with  the  cavity,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  identi- 
cal ball.  It  weighs  about  twenty  pounds  and  a 
half,  and  measures  about  five  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  Doubtless  its  original  weight  was 
twenty-four  pounds,  and  its  diameter  six  inches. 
This  ball  may  be  seen  where  it  fell  over  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

"  On  it  Time  his  mark  has  hung; 
On  it  hostile  balls  have  nmg; 
On  it  green  old  moss  has  clung; 
On  it  winds  their  dirge  have  sung: 
Let  us  still  adorn  thy  walls. 
Sacred  temple,  Old  St.  Paul's !" 

On  the  22d  of  February,  in  the  year  1800,  the 
city  of  Norfolk  was  filled  with  people  gathered  to- 


gcthcr  to  pay  funeral  honors  to  ourdeparted  Wash- 
ington. It  was  in  this  chnrch  that  the  services 
were  held.     The  Herald  of  the  25lh  insl.  says : 

"On  Saturday  last,  the  2 2d  inst.,agreeably  toihe 
notification  of  Major  Ford,  the  different  troops 
stationed  at  the  forts  and  Navy  Yard  paraded  in 
this  borough,  in  order  to  form  a  procession  to  pay 
funeral  honors  to  the  memory  of  George  Washing- 
ton. At  twelve  o'clock  they  were  joined  by  the 
different  volunteer  corps,  in  full  uniform.  In  the 
Main  street  the  whole  formed  in  battalion,  and  re- 
ceived the  word  of  command  from  the  Major, 
The  bier  passed  them,  attended  by  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  the  town  as  chief  mourners  ;  then 
followed  the  Lodges  of  the  Masons  in  their  orders; 
then  the  officers  of  the  Navy  ;  the  different  artifi- 
cers from  the  Navy  Yard,  and  the  citizens  of  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  in  general. 

Thctroopsthen  reversed  their  arms  and  marched, 
the  drums  being  muffled,  and  the  music  playing 
the  Dead  March,  until  they  arrived  at  the  church  I 


Not  to  some  storied  Muse  or  fabled  god — 

But  wilh  raised  mind,  fixed  eye,  nnd  eager  thought, 

to  Him 
WHio  from  the  mountains  of  omniscient  light 
I>r«;w  a  strong  ray,  and  lent  it  to  the  e.-irili. 
I  ask  some  pityinjj  spirit  of  the  sky 
To  beml  in  silence  o'er  the  honored  theme, 
To  guide  the  pencil  and  direct  the  strain. 
For  ihce,  lost  Washington,  the  new-lwrn  Bahe 
Wears  on  its  lender  form  the  dress  of  woe; 
For  thee  the  Infant  shows  its  feeble  arm. 
Bearing  for  thee,  the  emblem  of  the  tomb; 
The  Child,  spuming  the  sptirts  of  early  life. 
Weeps,  while  iLs  mother  read*  the  tale  of  death; 
For  thee  the  Virgin  rends  her  sunny  robe. 
And  veils  from  day  the  radiance  of  her  eye; 
Pensive  filong  the  pebbled  beach,  the  Youth 
Muses  in  thought  profound  on  deeds  of  thine  r 
For  thee  the  Matrcms  p<^ur  the  piercing  strain. 
And  tcl!  the  stranger  their  great  Son  is  dcad> 
For  thee  the  W.irrior  piles  his  u«le<5  arm*, 
And  waits  in  silence  for  the  word — Dcpnrt! 
Vc\x  thee,  great  Chief,  the  Fathers  of  the  land 
Suspend  their  I.-il»ors,  and  their  min<l«  unstring; 


i 
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,,        ,  ,  ,      ^        1         ,        ,  1  •  And  sad  Columbia  sits,  her  bow  un1>ent, 

wall,  when  the  ranks  faced  each  other,  and  resting  ,  ,,      i  ^     n      ..      i     j  v.  i    l- 

'  '  o  I   Her  darts  all  scattered  and  her  quiver  liroke, 

on  their  arms  reversed  ;  the  bier,  etc.,  passed  be-  \  ^x,^  scn.U  incessant  on  the  p-issing  winds 


tween  into  the  church  (old  St.  Paul's),  the  troops 
following ;  but  the  church  not  being  sufficiently 
s|)acious,  a  great  portion  of  the  citizens  were  pre- 
vented from  seeing  that  part  of  the  ceremony. 

After  prayers  were  given  by  the  Rev.  James 
Whitehead,  Dr.  Read,  Mayor  of  the  town,  pro- 
nounced a  handsome  oration,  welt  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Blanchard, 
who  delivered  a  beautiful  monody." 

We  consider  this  ode  to  be  part  of  the  history  of 
this  church,  having  been  delivered  therein  over 
seventy-six  yeans  ago.  We  have  only  part  of  it  in 
our  possession,  and  because  of  its  great  worth,  we 
will  place  it  in  this  article. 
••  To  Titt  MutoRV  OF  Gsoacit  Wasminctom,  Gknkral  of 

Ttie  AaMICS  ANU  PllKSllt&NT  OF  THK  UmTLU  STATES  OF 

Amhiica. 

PiKM.irt.,  O  rHOCULl  EST£  i-rofani. 
1^  no  ot>»r«iive,  no  unhallowed  eye. 
On  which  the  rays  of  virtue  dimly  beam, 
l.rt  no  cojd  n»(nd,  fashioned  by  common  themes. 
No  biruKl,  Ihdl  ijlow*  with  {Mtriot  rc.M, 
Presume  to  viotatc  the  |yacrful  ver«e. 
The  piuut  onVniig  In  a  IIcio'«  khade. 
1  <Urc  (%lncc  some  mutt  darei  to  »end  Bl)road, 
On  every  saddened  breeze  ihnt  sweep*  the  earth, 
Tlir  plaintive  arcmis  of  a  general  grief, 
Tlien  rising  upwartU  from  the  vale  of  team, 
EtJ^y,  with  rapid  «tc)>,  to  mount  on  high 
To  the  raised  cummit  of  the  hill  of  praise 
But  e'er  the  task  bqpns,  I  lowly  bow — 
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The  sorrowing  tidings  on  to  distant  worlds. 

Ye  blest  companions  of  his  early  yean, 

Who  saw  the  youth  fast  rij»ening  into  man, 

Lend  your  glad  praises  to  his  spotless  morn. 

Virgin*  and  youths,  if  e'er  you  hope  to  l.iy 

Your  hearts,  high  lieatiiig,  to  the  breast  of  lotx, 

Join  in  the  chorus  o(  my  grateful  vei>e  I 

Ve  veteran  bands,  brave  partners  of  his  toil ! 

Who  drove  through  frost  and  fire  at  his  commAnd, 

Through  all  the  changes  of  eventful  war, 

S^iund  the  loud  chxrions  to  your  Genemr*  praise. 

The  great  •'  conductor "  of  your  lightning  arms. 

Ye  Sires !  who  frame  the  law,  and  ye  who  judge. 

Rise  from  your  seats,  and  on  the  Hero's  tomb  , 

Plant  with  your  reverend  hands  the  honored  wrcatl^ 

Rich  decked  and  woven  by  a  Virgin  train ; 

And  let  the  land,  from  all  its  moutitaini^  Bend 

A  general  echo  to  the  great  applause. 

Till  the  long  peal  of  praise,  America, 

Riills  o'er  thy  tli>ud-|i>pped  hill* — sounds  through  thy 

Floats  onward  with  thy  streams — surrrmnds  thy  shofc* — 

And,  sweeping  o'er  the  wide  Atlantic  waves, 

Resounds  the  plaudit  through  the  Eastern  World  1 

Whether  thy  spirit.  Washington,  sits  high 

In  the  Cull  centre  of  n  dazzling  orh, 

Or  risen  far  beyond  the  roll  of  star*. 

Rests  in  the  radiance  of  eternal  light ; 

Whether  it  wanders  thnnigh  celestial  space. 

Or  sits  wilh  xeranh^  on  the  hills  of  heaven, 

I)e»gn,  with  propitious  eye.  to  view  the  land 

That  lH;ar»  with  reverence  every  mark  of  thee. 

And  from  the  •  unknown  regions  <>f  the  sky,' 

Wilh  wonted  kindness,  shield  Columbia*  sonv.** 


OUT  IN  THE  SNOW. 
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On  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  western  wing 
there  is  a  very  old  tomb-stone  fastened.  The 
words  are  perfectly  legible:  "  Here  lyeth  y*  body 
of  William  Harris  who  departed  this  life  y*  8  day 
of  March  i68^ — Aged  35  years." 


There  is  a  brass  plate  attached  to  it  with'  the 
words  on  it:  "On  the  ist  July,  1875,  *^'s  stone 
was  brought  from  '  Wyanoke/  on  James  River. 
It  was  found  amid  the  ruins  of  an  old  Colonial 
church." 


OUT  IN  THE  SNOW. 

By  Sylva  Hess. 


How  the  snow  fell,  in  myriads  of  tiny  flakes 
bnrrying,  tumbling   down    with    bewildering    ra- 
IHdity !     That  mythical  personage,  the  oldest  in- 
habitant, could  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  such 
a  quantity  of  snow ;  the  roads  were  impassable  in 
every  direction ;    trains  were  detained   in   snow 
drifts — travellers  found  it  impossible  to  proceed ; 
faoQses  were  almost    buried ;     indeed,  at   Lyster 
Fann,  it  reached  above  the  windows;  yet  still  it 
fell  steadily.  It  drifted — the  wind  by  turns  moaned 
and  howled  around  the  comfortable  farm-house,  as 
dioogh  it  longed  for  an  entrance. 

Nellie  Ross  and  Will  Lyster  were  cousins.  Ever 
SDce  they  had  attained  the  height  of  the.  table, 
they  had  been  regarded  as  lovers  by  the  whole 
&mily  connection.  In  truth,  they  did  love  each 
odw  dearly ;  but  young  girls  will  occasionally  be 
viQfnl,  young  men  will  occasionally  grow  jealous, 
ad  lore  afiairs  generally  have  a  decided  and  per- 
iBse  inclination  for  the  crooked  p>aths,  instead  of 
ie  straight  ones. 

Nellie  was  as  fair  and  dainty  a  little  maiden  as 
Ae heart  of  a  man  could  desire;  but  perfect  as  she 
vs,she  had  two  faults  which  Will  Lyster  had  just 
decided  are  the  two  very  worst  faults  any  woman 
eonki  possess.  She  was  a  coquette,  and  very  high- 
kapered.  Will  was  also  of  a  haughty,  impetuous 
dfapoation,  quick  to  resent  any  fancied  slight. 

A  few  days  before  my  story  commences,  there 
kid  been  a  gathering  of  the  vicinity  at  a  neighbor- 
ly; burner's,  and  Nellie,  flattered  by  the  universal 
^ Juration  her  pretty  face  and  engaging  manner 
■fcrf  excited,  had  tested  Will's  patience  to  its 
*no^  limit.  He  had  expressed  his  displeasure  in 
lordly  fashion,  and  the  girl  had  resented  it;  a 
•iolent  dispute  had  been  the  consequence.  Just 
l>cfore  the  storm  began,  Nellie  had  come  to  pass  a 
few  days  with  her  aunt;  and  byway  of  relieving 
^monotony  of  country  life,  the  quarrel  had  been 
Bcneved.    Will  had  assured  the  girl  that  he  did 


not  love  her ;  that  she  was  a  flirt  unworthy  of  any 
honest  man's  love;  harsh  words,  which  Nellie) 
accustomed  to  the  softest  tenderness,  could  ill  en- 
dure. Now  she  sat  with  hot,  flushed  cheeks,  vainly 
trying  to  restrain  her  tears,  for,  after  all,  she  was  a 
soft-hearted  little  thing. 

Presently  she  sprang  up  with  a  pettish  excla- 
mation : 

"I  am  going  home,^aunt,"  she  said;  "mother 
will  be  wanting  me.  I  have  stayed  too  long 
already." 

"Nonsense,  child,"  quietly  replied  Mrs.  Lyster. 
"  You  could  not  walk  a  hundred  yards,  much  less 
two  miles,  such  a  day  as  this.     Sit  quiet,  lassie." 

Nellie  did  not  answer,  but  left  the  foom,  and 
presently  returned  prepared  to  start.  Will  never 
even  looked  at  his  cousin. 

"Are  you  mad,  Nellie?"  demanded  Mrs.  Lys- 
ter, sternly,  "that  you  should  wish  to  risk  your 
life,  by  exposing  yourself  in  such  a  storm.  It  is 
tempting  Providence.  I  should  not  allow  a  dog 
to  leave  my  house  to-day,  much  less  my  own  flesh 
and  blood," 

Nellie  stood  at  the  door;  her  aunt's  words  only 
excited  her  to  opposition. 

"  He  does  not  care,"  she  thought.  "  If  he  asks 
nie  to  stay,  I'll  stay;  if  not,  I  shall  never  come 
back  to  his  house."  Then  she  said  aloud  :  "I  can 
walk  home  quite  easily;  it  is  not  snowing  much 
now;  besides,  I  am  tired  of  being  here.  I  must 
go  home.     Good-by,  aunt." 

"Tell  her  she  must  not  go.  Will,"  implored 
Mrs.  Lyster;  "it  is  certain  death  to  start  to  walk 
two  miles  to-day.  Willful  as  you  have  been, 
Nellie,  I  did  not  expect  this  of  you.  Speak  to 
her,  Will.  If  any  harm  befalls  you,  Nellie,  your 
blood  be  upon  your  own  head  !" 

"I  am  not  wanted  here.  I  don't  care  for  the 
storm.  I  am  not  afraid,"  persisted  Nellie,  de- 
fiantly, as  she  turned  to  open  the  door. 


O,  how  icy  cold  the  air  was,  and  the  wind  gave 
a  great  shriek,  as  though  rejoicing  that  she  was  to 
ht  delivered  up  to  its  power;  Nellie's  heart  failed 
her;  she  looked  back;  the  fire  blazed  cliecrfully; 
never  had  the  room  ajuieared  so  homelike;  if  he 
woultl  only  give  in  and  ask  her  to  stay! 

••  Good  by.  Will,"  she  ventured  timidly;  and 
the  clear  girlish  voice  trembled.  Will  never 
raised  his  bead,  and  vouchsafed  no  answer. 

Poor  Nellie  I'eli  she  had  niude  a  concession  which 
had  been  very  ill  received.  Piqued  by  his  seeming 
indifTcrcnce,  she  was  very  deaf  to  her  aunt's  en- 
treaties; and,  regardless  of  the  friendly  warning, 
she  rushed  out  into  the  storm.  It  was  drifting, 
and  the  cold  snow  flying  in  her  face  almost  blinded 
her.  She  could  not  see  her  way;  there  was  no 
path,  and  at  every  step  she  sank  almost  to  her 
waist;  and  still,  with  the  energy  of  anger,  she 
went  on. 

*•  He  drove  nje  out,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I 
shall  never  turn  back.  If  he  finds  me  dead  in  the 
snow  it  will  serve  him  right." 

She  wandered  first  in  one  direction,  then  in 
another,  but  at  each  step  sank  tlccper  and  deeper 
into  the  snow.  The  short  winter  day  was  drawing 
to  a  close ;  it  was  almost  dusk  now.  A  terrible 
dread  took  possession  of  the  girl ;  she  trembled 
convulsively.  Would  she,  indeed,  perish  in  tl»e 
snow,  and  be  froxcn  stiff?  She  thought  of  her 
mother,  happy  at  home,  unconscious  of  her  child's 
danger.  She  thought  of  Lyster  Farm,  its  warmtli 
and  comfort.  She  cuuld  not  die,  she  was  so  young 
and  beloved.  Life  was  so  bc.iuliful,  death  was  so 
terrible.  Surely  she  could  not  be  doomed  to  such 
a  death.  Then  she  cried  a'loud  for  help;  crieil 
with  all  the  strength  of  one  in  dradly  peril.  The 
wind  mo(  kingly  rc|)eated  her  cries.  Her  strength 
failed  her. 

At  length  she  fell  against  a  tree  ;  to  it  she  clung 
as  though  it  ha<l  been  a  friend.  She  hacl  a  dim  idea 
that  relief  hat!  come  in  the  hourortlire  distress. 

She  threw  her  arms  around  it,  kissed  it,  as  she 
would  a  living  being ;  she^id  not  feci  the  cold  so 
ipainfidly  now,  only  a  little  sleepy  and  we.iry.  She 
tried  to  repeat  her  prayers  like  a  frightened  chiUI, 
but  could  not  remember  the  words.  Then,  with 
the  pure  cold  snow  for  a  pillow,  Nellie  Ross  sank 
gently  into  the  sleep  of  death. 

Nellie  h-id  not  l)ccn  long  gone  before  Will's 
stubborn  will  began  to  waver,  but  it  wan  some  time 
ere  the  cvU  spirit  could  be  exorcised,  and  that 


time  was  full  of  peril  for  poor  willful  Nellie, 
last,    he   could    resist    the    pleadings   of   love 
longer,   and,  casting  the  book  he  had  been  | 
tending  to  read  impatiently  from  him,  he  rvd 
out,  waiting  not  even  for  his  great-coat,  and  hi 
ingnotthe  intense  cold.     Though  he  went  dtr^ 
in    the  course  she    should    have   taken,    with 
moon  shining  in  all  its  winter  brilliance,  he  fd 
not  his  beloved.     Reaching  her  home,  he  leal 
that  she  was  lo'^t  by  the  way.     He  called  to 
hel])  some  of  Nellie's  neighbors,  who  eagerlv  jol 
in  the  search,  and  a  long  search  it  was,  lerrilil 
Will  in  his  anguish  of  remorse  and  luve.     A 
she  was  discovered  beside  the   tree,  from 
her   anns    had    relaxed.       I'oor    Will,     he 
through  life  forgot  the  sight  that   he  now  be 
Iteautiful  and  awful;  resting  placidly,    with 
upturned,  and    hands  folded  upon   her  breast, 
expression  of  pain  on  the  marble  features. 

"Heaven  help  me,  I  killed  hcrl"  l>c  ci 
hoar-sely. 

Then,  raising  her  in  bis  arnns,  he  turned  lom 
home.  The  rough  farm  laborers  were  wec| 
for  the  blithe  little  maiden,  who  had  alwaj 
smile  and  a  cheery  word  ;  but  the  man  who  l<| 
her  best  of  all,  the  very  light  of  whose  eyes 
had  been,  was  stunned  by  the  smldcn  blow,  j 
could  shiMl  no  tears.  He  carried  his  unconscfl 
burden  into  the  house,  walking  like  one  i 
dream,  without  a  word,  and  laid  her  u|x>o  the  I 

Nellie's  mother  had  hastened  to  Lyster  Fa 
and  her  wail  of  anguish  rang  out  clear  upon 
frosty  air. 

The  doctor  was  soon  at  hand  and  earoi 
endeavoring  to  restore  life  to  the  beautiful  cor 
but  alas  !  was  it  all  too  late? 

••Oh,    Nellie,    Nellie."   cried   Will,    -I    Joi 
you  so  dearly,  and  I  killed  you]" 

Then,  resting  his  head  on  his  moihtr  .s  ur 
the  strong  man  sobbed  like  a  child. 

But  God  was  iiienirtil,  and  when  all  %eet 
over,  a  gentle  smile  stole  over  the  closdy-watd 
features,  and  the  loving  watchers  saw  that  tl 
was  life  yet  to  strive  for.  Renewed  efloru  % 
at  last  rewarded  ;  Nellie  awoke. 

Need  1  say,  the  lesson  of  these  terrible  Jrt 
was  never  forgotten.  Will  and  Nellie  lived 
and  hap|iily,  and  usefully,  ton,  for  their  h« 
were  ever  full  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  had 
rued  her  from  death  and  him  from  a  life  of  mil 
ami  remorse. 


i 
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"X^KE  ANCIENT  CHINESE;   THEIR    PECULIAR   CHARACTERISTICS   AND 

RELIGION. 

By  Albert  A.  L.  Toboldt,  M.D. 


ThE  early  history  of  the  Chinese  people  will  go 
a.r  xo  help  explain  many  of  their  peculiar  charac- 
eristics.  They  did  not  migrate  into  the  country 
low  occupied  by  them  as  conquerors,  hence  did 
lOtbringa  heroic  or  poetic  spirit  with  them  ;  they, 
rora  the  first,  had  only  to  struggle  for  the  mere 
i«cessaries  of  life,  and  for  them  the  struggle  proved 
o  hard  as  to  annihilate  any  desire  above  the  grati- 
ieation  of  possessing  enough  to  eat,  drink. and 
rear. 

Higher  spiritual  striving  was  universally  wanting, 
the  whole  Chinese  spirit  being  absorbed  by  con- 
nderations  for  the  material  interest  of  a  comfort- 
able, or  even  meagrely-sustained  life. 

In  the  great  barrenness  of  the  Chinese  mind, 
ikir  language  was  a  means  of  repression,  since  it 
flowed  them  but  a  certain  line  of  thought,  com- 
pdUng their  ideas  to  run  in  certain  grooves;  their 
tjstem  of  writing  is  so  difficult,  consisting  of  over 
tighteen  thousand  intricate  characters,  that  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  them  commanded  so  much 
■enul  energy  as  to  cause  the  mind  to  wither 
■perficially,  so  that  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find 
4tir  comprehension  and  appreciation  suficiently 
wid  as  to  rise  to  symbolism.  Development  of 
fcmind,  therefore,  being  very  slow,  partly  from 
k poorness  of  the  original  heritage,  partly  from 
fe  absence  of  outward  opportunities,  and  partly 
fcm  the  monotony  produced  by  a  similarity  of 
Manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  life,  as  agricul- 
twe  occupied  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  the 
Bgeaswell  as  the  common  man  ;  the  learned  man 
passing  frorti  the  cares  of  government  to  the  plow, 
*«l  even  the  Emperor  descended  yearly  from  his 
fceaven'  to  plow  a  furrow  in  the  earth. 

Division  of  the  people  there  was  none,  conse- 
^tly  there  were  no  corporations,  no  exclusive 
communities,  no  tribes,  no  system  of  caste,  no 
"risocracy  above  the  common  people.  From  this 
•Jwe  the  peaceful  social  life,  the  repose,  and  the 
"hsence  of  wars. 
Universal  instruction  consisted  in  acquaintance 

'  Tke  land  was  originally  divided  so  as  to  give  to  every 
(flv  Cinilies  nine  handred  ncres,  the  centre  acre  being  called 
ll(»ai'sacre,  and  destined  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  king ;  hence 
fc  void  heaven  iiutead  of  throne. 


with  the  five  cardinal  virtues  and  duties  towards 
parents,  towards  ancestors,  the  king,  elder  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  well  as  the  five  elements,  fire,  wood, 
water,  earth,  and  metal,  which  provide  food  for 
man;  for  sustenance  is  the  heaven  of  the  Chinese 
people,  and  unity  and  mutual  assistance  give  pros- 
jjerity.  These  rules  were  not  only  taught  in 
schools,  but  were  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the. 
people  by  inscriptions,  songs,  and  admonitions; 
the  officials,  and  even  the  king,  taking  the  place 
of  teachers. 

Their  religion,  consisting  in  a  pantheistic  wor- 
ship of  the  elements,  rivers  and  mountains,  heavens, 
stars,  and  ancestors,  merged  itself  into  the  aflfairs 
of  the  state ;  an  especial  priesthood  did  not  exist. 
The  sky  was  represented  as  the  father — male  ;  the 
earth,  as  the  quiescent,  impressible  female.  The 
sky,  as  the  active,  radiant  existence  being  supposed 
to  be  so  elevated,  and  the  earth  so  subject,  that 
the  offerings  brought  were  imagined  as  being  des- 
tined to  a  celestial  spirit,  watching  over  all.  In 
their  orthography  the  symbol  for  air,  breath,  spirit 
(according  to  Hang),  appears  to  be  the  fundamen- 
tal portion  of  nearly  all  their  ideas  connected  with 
religion.  They  have  also  especially  distinguished 
spirits  (powers) — the  Schin  was  supposed  to  in- 
habit all  natural  objects.  Schin  means,  generally, 
spirit,  God.  man.  They  have  a  specially  distin- 
guished spirit  for  heaven — the  lord,  or  highest, 
called  ScHANGTi,  who  was  supposed  to  be  able  to 
see  without  eyes,  hear  without  ears,  and  who  was 
always  waking,  guiding  the  dreams  of  the  sleeping; 
and  continually  wandering  over  the  earth,  arrang- 
ing the  weather,  the  seasons,  the  crops,  and  pre- 
siding over  and  directing  the  actions  of  men  as 
well  as  animals. 

This  arrangement  was  considered  as  heavenly 
reason  itself,  and  to  acknowledge  it  was  wisdom, 
to  confide  in  it,  i.e.^  blindly  to  follow  nature, 
was  virtue,  which  never  remained  without  reward, 
as  rebellion  against  heaven  and  its  decrees  never 
escaped  punishment,  for  above  all  was  Schang-ti's 
severe  justice.  This  being  so  engrafted  upon  their 
minds,  namely,  that  punishment  immediately  fol- 
lowed wrong-doing,  that  man  was  supposed  to  draw 
everything  down  upon  himself  as  being  the  make' 


of  his  own  destiny,  that  all  lUs  of  nature  ami  the 
kingiloni,  such  as  floods,  malformations,  droughts, 
etc.,  were  supposed  to  be  the  direct  result  of  some 
transgression  of  men,  and  per  contra,  rain  and 
warmth  at  the  proper  time,  ripening  of  fruits,  peace 
and  prosix^rity  of  the  kingdoii]  resulte<l  wlicn  man 
kept  to  the  right  course,  and  remained  trtie  to 
nature  and  the  divine  germ  implanted  within  him. 

By  the  Chinese,  their  king  was  supposed  to  be 
monarch  over  all  men  and  of  the  wliole  world. 
"Since,"  they  argued,  "all  people  are  Schang  li's 
children,  but  the  king,  being  the  first-born  (from 
his  sacred  title,  Ticn-tse — son  of  heaven),  repre- 
sented the  father,  hence  his  dominion  must  not 
only  be  over  the  Chinese  people,  but  over  all 
men  (Schin,  'man,' — Chinese,  'men');  even  over 
spirits,  nature,  and  all  ancestors,  who  had  not 
gone  to  heaven  at  the  side  of  Schang-ti  by  their 
virtues;  even  over  the  earth,  although  venerated 
as  a  mother,  the  first-born  was  supposed  to  have 
undisputed  sway." 

The  will  of  Schang-ti,  or  the  Most  High,  was  j 
supposed  to  reveal  itself  in  dreams,  the  phenomena  i 
of  nature,  the  eclipses  and  the  position  of  the 
stars,  the  oracle  of  the  tortoise,  or  the  Plant 
Tsche;  and  the  king  who  microcosmicnily  repre- 
sented the  human  race  in  fortune  or  misfortune, 
consulted  these,  to  be  guided  by  them. 

Under  the  reign  of  Emperor  Hoci  Ti,  AD.  304, 
a  mystical  sect  arose  in  China,  calling  themselves 
the  teachers  of  the  "emptiness  and  noiliingness 
of  all  things;"  they  preicndol  to  go  into  a  sort  of 
ecstatic  state,  when  they  ceased  being  men,  and 
were  dead  to  all  outward  influence  of  the  senses, 
when  they  meditated  on  the  mysteries  of  the  (»o<l- 
hei«d.  This  state  was  called  by  the  mystics  of 
JafKin  Safes.  The  priests  of  X.tka  throw  them- 
selves in  thi«  state,  and  Dorma,  one  of  the  followers 
of  Xaka,  cut  vff  his  eyelids,  thinking  they  dis- 
luflied  his  et^taiic  meditations.  He  is  one  of  the 
saints  of  Japan  At  Si;)m,  in  a  ^Mrguanic  temple, 
a  colossal  statue  of  Xiika  is  worshiiiiwd,  represent- 
ing him  as  sunken  in  profound  medieation.  The 
priestK  sit  daily  for  a  Lertain  time  in  the  same 
posture,  during  which  they  think  thfinselvcs  to 
have  ceasetl  l)eing  i.ien. 

Lao-tse  (a.Di  604"*,  one  of  tlic  drt-pest  specula- 
tive thinkers  of  his  time,  taught  ilui  "  Reason 
(Tav)  15  the  first  eternal,  perfect,  incomprehensible, 
without  matter  or  sh.ipc — ^a  square  without  corners ; 
It  standi  above  heaven,  and  is  its  measure,  as 
heaven  is  the  measure  of  the  earth  and  the  earth 


of  man.     It  has  produced  the  Om,  this  the 
this  the  /Jtrt^t,  then  the  universe,   which  recejv< 
its  light  and  life  from  the    Ihree.     From  it  th( 
soul  proceeds,  which  strives  to  return  to  its  origii 
through  ever-changing  shapes,  to  which  self  goi 
ernment,   freedom  from  passions  and  want,  sedi 
sion    from  all   the   outward    world    is  the    way.**! 
After  trying  in  vain  to  influence  his  fellow-men  h< 
withdrew  into  solitude.     "Men,"  he  said,  "wl: 
no  longer  exist  wili   be  called  upon  in  vain  ;   the 
sage  must  only  care  for  himself  and  his  age,  am 
if  this  care  not  for  him  he  must  not  trouble  hit 
self,  but  enjoy  his  treasure  in  secret  and  <ieek  withiil' 
himself  the  higliest  good — repose  of  the  soul." 

Kong-fu-tse,  Confucius,  was  the  next,  who  b] 
many  has    been  supposed   to   have  determined 
l^erfect  system  of  mythology  and  heroic  tradilioc 
for  the  Chinese;  but  to  think  so  is  to  misundcr^ 
stand   I  he  character  of  the  Chinese  people,  wlu 
according  to  Haug,  have  a  "heavy,  childish,  cole 
sensual  nature,  to  whom  true  poetry  and  herot 
have  ever  been   totally  wanting.     Its  heroes  av 
peaceful  sages,  fathers  and  benefactors  of  the  pec 
pie."     (Haug,  "Universal  History"). 

Kong-futse  was  of  the  royal  house  of  Schanf 
(a.d.  552),  and  born  on  the  |>eninsula  Schanj 
ting  ;  he  studied  the  ancient  history  of  his  fati 
land  from  his  infancy ;  deploring  the  degeneracy 
his  age,  he  strove  with  his  whole  energy  to  countei 
act  the  evil.  He  was  in  every  respect  a  Chinese,  whi 
docs  not  search  for  the  secret  of  heaven  and  eanhf 
but  regarded  nothing  but  self-knowledge  the 
vancement  of  his  country  foundeil  thereupon; 
was  convinced  that  only  with  the  restoration  of  ' 
ancient  principles  of  simplicity  ami  unity,  tl 
dignity  and  happiness  of  his  native  land  cuuld 
restored;  first,  and  above  all,  the  ancient  famil] 
relationships  were  to  produce  this  ;  that  virtue  coo^ 
sisted  in  a  childish  obedience  and  in  willing  sul 
jcction  to  the  heavenly  decrees,  as  had  originillj 
been  the  cxse.  The  Kings  arc  his  works,  and 
considered  sacred  by  the  Chinese ;  they  coniail 
sj)eeche5,  proverbs,  and  songs,  with  a  hiai< 
which  has  been  continued.  His  wri'  ■ 
essence  of  the  ancient  traditions.  He 
"above  all  things  the  celestial  nature  implanii 
in  the  heart,  the  inner  light,  is  to  \vf  {u\\o\ 
that  nan  must  maintain  a  just  medium  in  all  ihl 
and  subject  his  inclinations  and  passions,  a  diffici 
task,  only  to  lie  performed  by  unremitting 
deavors — the  fruit  borne  being  peace  and  chceHii 
ness." 
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By  David  Murdoch. 


CHAPTER  XXI.       THE   TRIAL  AND   ITS   RESULT. 

They  entered  on  this  new  stage  with  anything 
bat  feelings  of  confidence.     Already  disgraced, 
at  least  degraded,  they  were  from  their  real  posi- 
tion in  society.     Young  officers  accustomed   to 
walk  pn   Britannia's   livery,   were    in   American 
bmnespan,  worn  yesterday  by  the  youth  whose 
corpse  was  now  laid  out  in  Holland  sheets.     This 
was  the  first  object  which   met  their  eyes,  and 
went  further  to  their  hearts  than  a  hundred  balls 
would  on  the  battle-field.    The  room  was  crowded 
with  men,  who  looked  daggers  at  the  prisoners ; 
but  all  were  under  restraint,  for  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  stood  a  round  table,  at  which  sat  nine 
Ben,  who  had  the  authority,  and  who,  from  their 
gnvity  and  honest  faces,  seemed   worthy  of  it. 
This  was  after  the  manner  of  the  kirke  of  Holland. 
The  Dominie  sat  as  president,  and  could  not  be 
nistaken  from  the  rest,  who  were  all  dressed  in 
the  common  garb  of  the  country,  while  he  wore  a 
luge  black  coat  that  came  to  his  heels,  and  over 
Us  capacious  chest  hung  the  true  Geneva  bands. 
Be  was  a  dignified  man,  and  would  have  com- 
■mded  respect  anywhere.     The  young  men  were 
fiepared,  after  what  they  had  both  heard  from 
Gtbriel,  to  yield  him  reverence.     The  men  near 
tni  were  his  counsellors,  though  he  seldom  asked 
eoHBel.     His  word  was  law  with  ail,  except  with 
•eCeordie  Cockburn,  a  shrewd  Scotchman,  who 
U  found  his  way  hither,  first  as  a  teacher,  and 
to  as  a  surveyor ;  and  had,  by  degrees,  climbed 
»dl  op  towards  the  top  of  the  heap.     Possessed 
ittnrally  of  the  controversial  spirit,  he  ever  as- 
Krted  his  right  to  speak  his  mind. 

"Ttjc  criminals  have  entered,"  said  some  one, 
addressing  the  president. 

"No  one  can  be  criminal,"  said  that  worthy, 
"till  be  is  found  guilty.  Doth  our  law  condemn 
xoy  uian  before  it  hears  him  and  knows  what  he 
doeth?" 

This  wa.s  said  with  great  tartness,  and  to  gain 
tiffle,  for  the  president  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
yoong  men  were  of  a  superior  class,  though  in 
disgaise,  so  he  asked  in  a  dignified  manner : 

"Has  any  one  here  charges  to  table  against 
»y  person  or  persons  for  burning  Sopus,   and 


killing  Ik  and  his  brother  Benjae  Snyder?    It  is  a 
case  of  Fama  Clamosa." 

"Wouldna  it  be  as  weel,"  said  the  Elder 
Cockburn,  who  took  speech  in  hand  here,  "  that 
we  speered  the  names  o'  the  twa  youngsters,  before 
we  gang  any  furder  in  this  business?  In  my 
kintra  they  aye  put  down  the  name  with  three  or 
four  aliases  to  the  tail  o't." 

"Take  down  the  names  of  the  prisoners,"  said 
the  president,  at  this  suggestion,  as  he  turned 
sharply  on  Cockburn,  saying,  "thee  always  art 
careful  to  instruct  the  Dominie  in  his  duty." 

'*  In  many  counsellors  there  is  safety,  you  ken," 
said  the  Elder,  "as  Solomon  the  wise  man  said 
langsyne.     What  is  your  name,  callants?" 

"May  we  inquire,"  said  Bertram,  being  the 
elder  of  the  two,  "by  whose  authority  we  are 
here  placed  as  prisoners?" 

"At  the  instance  of  Dominie  Doll,  Praeses  of 
the  Consistory  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  of  Sopus,"  said  the  chief  man,  with  some 
dignity;  "and  if  you  be  not  ready  to  tell,  we  will 
try  you  under  the  names  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,  of  London.     Be  you  ready  for  trial?" 

"  We  decline  pleading  before  this  court,  if 
court  it  be,"  said  Bertram,  "and  claim  our 
privilege  as  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain." 

"I  told  you  so,"  said  the  president  to  the 
others  who  sat  near  him.  "  British  ST'bjects  in 
disguise,  and  within  the  line.  Make  out  the 
charge  against  spies  and  murderers,  art  and  part." 

"You  will  surely  grant  us  time,"  said  Bertram, 
who  saw  that  he  had  made  a  grievous  mistake, 
and  who  wanted  leisure  to  consider  their  future 
course.  "  We  may  be  able  after  a  day  to  bring 
exculpatory  proof  in  our  defence." 

"  Proof!"  said  a  little  short,  dumpy  man,  who 
rose  as  he  spoke.  "What  need  of  more  proof 
that  this  here  patch  on  the  knee  of  these  tiibbs, 
that  I  put  on  with  my  own  fingers  on  Benjae 
Snyder,  the  day  before  he  left  with  his  gun  on  his 
shoulder.  That's  as  true  as  I  learned  the  tailor 
trade  with  Gideon  Noble,  of  New  Milford,  Con- 
necticut.    That's  my  say." 

"Sit  down,  Eph  Sly  ;  you  are  one  good  witness 
and  here  is  another,"  said  a  rollicking,  red-faced 
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man,  with  a  sinister  twinkle  in  his  eye.  *'  These 
are  witnesses  enougfi,"  anil  he  ojK'ncd  a  bundle 
which  contained  the  two  coats  of  the  young 
officers,  which  Petrus  h:id  hidden  away.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  this  and  rernaiii  unmoved.  The 
prisoners  felt  all  the  shame  of  their  present  dis- 
guise, and  the  company  broke  out  in  a  p;?rfert 
storm  i>f  indignation,  which  was  stopped  only  by 
the  Dominie,  who  rose  and  pointed  to  the  body 
of  the  dtMd  man,  saying  solemnly,  "  We  are  in 
the  presence  of  Death,  a  greater  King  than  George 
III.  Do  the  prisoners  want  any  more  proof  ?"  he 
addcrl,  looking  toward  them  in  some  pity  for  their 
c'umlilion. 

It  is  impo*vsiblc  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  cflTcct  of  following  up  the  disposition  of  tiic 
company,  had  not  Cockburn,  whose  clear  mind 
saw  the  difficulty,  and  who  determined  ujion  un- 
ravelling it  by  cutting  the  knots  asunder,  and  by 
leaking  a  set  speech  of  some  length,  which  he  was 
rather  fond  of  doing.  The  sum  of  his  s|^ech 
was,  that  "  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  violating  the 
place  of  the  Safety  Committee,  by  taking  this 
business  in  hand.  I  doubt  if  the  matter  comes 
under  our  jurisdiction,  for  if  ihae  men  be  spies, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  them?" 

Wliile  this  speech  was  making,  there  was  a  little 
by-play  going  on  that  interested  some  of  the 
parties.  The  man  who  had  brought  in  the  coats 
of  the  prisoners  went  off  into  a  corner,  and  began 
rifling  the  po' kets,  wluch  wus  ot>served  by  the 
Dominie.  When  he  had  got  all  out,  tlie  Dominie 
called  to  the  searcher  just  to  hand  all  the  things 
over  for  safe  keeping.  As  they  lay  upon  the  table 
before  the  company,  the  eye*  of  the  two  officers 
were  scanning  their  pniperty  w-hich  they  hjid 
inadvertently  left  l>ehind.  There  was  the  locket 
which  contained  a  miniature  of  Clarence's  mother, 
Bertram  remeinl>ereil  that  on  changing  the  coat 
he  hail  »li|j|>cd  the  ribbon  which  held  the  portrait 
of  Margaret,  and  now  it  by  before  his  eyes,  antl 
he  could  not  obtain  a  glance  at  it.  Clarence  was 
'fixing  hiK  eyes  upon  the  note  which  his  mother 
had  thrust  into  his  hand  just  at  parting,  along 
with  a  small  parcel  which  Jay  there  with  the  rest, 
an<l  iD-irvelbng  much  in  his  mind  what  effect  it 
wonhl  have  on  this  reverend  man.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  *»  Governor  George  Clinton*  of  what 
was  now  tailed  by  many,  the  Slate  of  New  York," 
He  remembered  lor>king  over  his  mother's  shoulder 
and   laughingly   asking    if  she  sup|jused    he    was 


of  introduced  J 
continued  to      I 


going  to  present  that  as  a  letter 
the  rebel  governor;  but  she  con 
on,  saying:  '•  Dear  cousin,  this  is  my  son  ^ 
ence,  and  here  is  the  amulet  you  sent  to  Mar^-H 
as  an  evidence."  At  that  instant  his  father  cd^ 
to  the  cabin,  and  hastily  signing  her  name,  \ 
thrust  the  whole  into  the  hand  of  Clarence, 
with  equal  haste  put  them  into  hts  bre;ist  p«c 
where  I  hey  were  now  found.  A  tear  trie 
down  the  cheek  of  the  youth  as  he  saw  J 
Dominie  read  the  note  and  examine  the  amu^ 


ing  to  himself,  he  caltf 

is  adjourned  till  to-mtf 

room,   at    ten    o'clofl 

1 
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tion.     So  saying  somethi 

out:    "The  Consistory  is 

row,    in    the    Consistory 

Take    the  prisoners  where  they  canic  from, 

()repare  for  the  funeral." 

The  large  barn  floor  had  been  cleared  out 
the  company.     Pipes  and  tobacco  lay  around 
trays  which  were  soon  reeking,  so  that  the  doij 
sent  out   "Mooke  like  a  kiln  loggie,"    Cockb^j 
said.      Then    came   in    bottles  of  cider,    bran4) 
baskets  of  bread  and    cheese,  followed  by   &I 
of  ham  and   pieces  of  sausage ;   sour   krout 
choice  rum,  with  corresponrling  c<liblcs,  of  wl 
all  partook  wiili  ;i  hearty  good  will.      Prayer 
exhortations    were    the   accompaniment,    not 
main  part  of  the  occasion.     It  was  a  regular  fcH 
and  almost  a  fight   in  one  corner,  and  a  ftult<; 
another.      Li<|uor   will   bring   out    human    oal 
whether  at  a  inarrii^ge  or  at  a  burial.  1 

After  prayers,  funeral  address  and  singing,  foi 
ing  themselves  in  a  row,  men,  women  and  childfl 
the  pastor  in   front  of  the  coffin,   the  father 
mother  of  the  young  man  imme<iiately  after  it^ 
went  to  the  grave,  where  a  prayer  was  offered, 
then  the  people  scattered. 

CHAPTER   XXII.      DARKNESS,    DEATH   AND   DELtT 
ANCE. 
The  two  young  Englishmen  during  the  timej 
the  burial  feast,  had  a  portion  sent  them  of  whi 
they  stootl  in  need.     Hunger  made  it  savory 
good  to  the  taste.     Old  Dyann  had  taken  ag| 
fancy   to   the   [>risoners,   especially   to  Clareq 
Her   heart    melted    for    him    wlien   she   swiw 
tear  trickling  down  his  check  at  the  »iglil  of 
mother's  picture. 
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Petrus  came   in   telling  theni   to    prepare   for 
^Talking.    It  seemed  that  the  Dominie  had  taken 
Cockburo's  words  to  heart,  for  he  had  left  orders 
to  have  the  prisoners  removed  to   the  care   of 
Oaptaio  Languendyck,  whose  company  was  gar- 
risoned at  Catsbaan  church ;  and  to  that  point  ihe 
two  disconsolate  young  men  were  moving  by  sun- 
down.   It  was  not  the  fact  of  their  being  prisoners, 
nor  yet  the  fear  of  what  might  result  from  their 
separation,  but  the  hindrance   which   this  delay 
threw  in  the  way  of  their  overtaking  Kiskataam 
'with  the  one  whom  they  both  loved  with  equal 
though  different  love.     They  must  give  her  up  as 
lost,  for  as  things  appeared  they  were  lost  them- 
s^lves,  and  that  without  the  power  of  resistance 
^r  defence. 

"I  will  fulfill  my  part  of  the  bargain,  for  all 
cfiat  has  hapijened,"  said  Petrus  in  tlie  ear  of 
^3«rtram,  as  they  came  down  stairs;  "keep  a 
qtsiet  tongue  in  your  head  and  don't  be  blabbing 
«><"  your  loyalty  everywhere,  lest  yuu  gel  a  lead 
■pill  through  your  belly,  before  you  have  time  to 
xOum  the  compliment." 

Bertram  scowled  a  dark  frown,  that  said  plainly 
enough,    *'I  will  fulfill   my  part  of  the  bargain 
■^th  you  at  least,  you  hyixx:rite,  the  first  chance 
that  comes  up."     As   they   passed    through   the 
door-yard,  they  saw  little  knots  of  men  and  heard 
the  jabbering  of  Dutch,  loud  and  confused.     As 
ihey  could  perceive,  their  own  case  was  the  subject 
<( discussion,  and,  however  anxious  they  migiit  btf 
to  find  out  public  opinion,  there  was  no  way  of 
itoUuning   it   except   through    the    medium    of 
i^r  guard,  and  with  him,  in  their  present  mood 
•ffflind,  they  were  not  inclined  to  hold  any  com- 
"ttaication-     Their  road  lay  along  the  base   of 
tl*  mountain,  on  one  of  those  step[)es  which  run 
•Ofly  due  north,   and  which  are  called   Vlatis, 
Qteodingfrom  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  breadtli, 
lich  and  deep   in   soil ;.  having    beautiful    trout 
ireams  running  from  different  points  toward  the 
■iin  river.     The  mountain  seemed  close  at  hand, 
»wl  the  two  prisoners,  rested  and  in  the  open  air, 
fcitall  the  fire  of  youth  as  they  saw  how  near  they 
•we  to  the  region  of  their  ho|)e.     But  they  were 
|M«ied  too  closely  to  think  of  escaping.     After 
Bttrching  about  four  miles,  they  came  to  a  stone 
Iwilding,  which  they  were  told  was  a  church,  now 
inniai  into  a  fort  and  garrisoned  by  the  Ulster 
silitia.    Here  they  were  to  be  kept  till   further 
wdcis  arrived  from  the  governor.     As  they  were 


gentlemen.  Captain  Languendyck  said  he  would 
take  their  word  of  honor,  and  let  tb.em  range  at 
liberty.  Both  Bertram  and  Clarence  were  averse 
to  so  pledging  themselves,  and  set  down  like  men 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  their  conditions 
by  taking  a  survey  of  this  singular  outpost  of 
defence.  Surrounding  the  building  were  tents, 
and  wagons  with  oxen  and  .a  few  horses.  Smoke 
was  rising  among  the  trees  at  different  places 
where  cooking  and  chatting  were  going  on.  Two 
old  cannons  were  fastened  to  logs  by  an  ox  chain, 
while  about  fifty  muskets  were  stacked  before  the 
door.  An  endless  culiection  of  |X}is  and  ]>ans, 
casks  and  benches,  with  other  trumpery,  were 
scattered  in  indescribable  confusion  everywhere, 
and  yet  the  eye  of  the  soldier  could  perceive  that 
with  at  most  ten  minutes'  notice  the  men  would 
be  on  the  lookout,  north  or  south  according  as  the 
alarm  migiit  be^iven.  The  insi<le  of  the  vener- 
able building  was  the  scene  uf  similar  confusion. 
All  around  the  sides  of  the  walls  were  settles  for 
beds,  on  which  were  spread  the  heavy  blankets 
and  coverlets  that  the  good  wives  and  mothers  had 
furnished  them  in  abundance  from  their  heaped 
piles  at  home.  In  the  walls  were  driven  hooks  on 
which  hung  armor  and  harness;  with  clothes  and 
skins  from  different  animals,  tanned  and  used  for 
riding,  or  covering  out  of  doors.  The  gallery 
overhead  held  the  ammunition  and  the  more  pre- 
cious stuff,  watched  by  a  sentinel  separate  from  the 
rest;  an«l  the  very  desk  in  which  the  good  man  had 
stood  on  the  Sabbath,  during  many  years,  dis- 
IMjnsing  the  bread  of  life,  was  now  changed  into 
a  pantry  where  the  choice  bits  sent  from  home 
were  kept  from  the  rats  and  mice  that  had  fol- 
lowed in  their  wake. 

The  two  prisoners  had  the  belfry  allotted  to 
them.  The  orders  were  that  no  communication 
should  be  hel<l  with  them.  Everything  seemed 
to  bear  the  aspect  of  great  caution  and  watchful- 
ness on  the  part  of  their  guard.  A  loud  laugh 
would  have  been  grateful  to  their  ears,  hail  it  only 
betokened  carelessness  on  the  part  of  their  guard  ; 
but  there  was  just  enough  of  motion  heard  to 
keep  them  aware  that  all  were  on  the  qui  vive, 
and  would  do  their  duty  to  the  death, 

.As  night  went  on,  the  silence  grew  more  heavy, 
the  scene  which  tliey  had  passed  through  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  became  more  confused  to 
their  vision  ;  at  last  sleep  stole  softly  over  them, 
and  the  two  anxious  men  were,  a  moment  after- 


ward,  calm  and  peaceful,  and  would  doubtless 
have  remained  so  till  ihe  morning  had  not  a 
voice,  which  ihey  had  come  to  know  well  by  this 
time,  said,  "  Young  men,  get  up;  you  have  other 
business  than  sleep  before  you;"  and  a  hand 
shook  them  both  by  the  shoulder,  while  a  small 
lamp  showed  them  the  face  of  the  Dominie,  that 
they  had  met  so  often  of  late,  whom  they  had 
come  to  regard  both  as  their  good  and  their  evil 
genius. 

Surprise  was  pictured  on  both  their  faces ;  but 
they  were  loo  welt  trained  to  lose  possession  of 
themselves  by  a  sudden  wakening;  so  starting  to 
their  feel,  they  waited  further  development ;  for 
already  they  perceived  that  something  new  was  on 
the  ta|)is.  There  was  not  a  sleeping  nerve  in  their 
body  by  the  time  they  stood  upright. 

"Sit  down  there,"  said  the  good  man,  "and 
give  me  an  honest  account  of  your  condition ; 
and  let  me  have  nothing  but  the  truth," 

Bertram  saw  that  kindness  and  severity  were 
struggling  in  the  face  of  their  inquisitor,  and  he 
began  by  telling  what  was  true,  but  what  to  a 
more  experienced  courtier  than  the  Dominie  was 
would  have  sounded  like  flattery. 

"  We  were  told,"  said  Bertram,  "to  put  our- 
selves on  your  mercy,  should  we  get  into  trouble ; 
and  to  tell  you  all,  and  if  ydu  will  listen  to  me,  I 
am  willing  tw  trust  a  man  whom  I  am  now  certain 
will  not  take  advantage  of  our  condition  by  turn- 
ing the  information  we  give  him  against  ns." 

*•  Young  man,"  said  (he  Dominie,  "  those  who 
atlvised  you  to  trust  yourself  to  me,  did  me  no 
more  than  justice,  for  God  forbid  that  I  should 
hurt  one  innocent  hair  of  your  head :  neverthe- 
less, had  I  seen  you  al>out  this  time  last  night. 
Dear  to  Sopui,  a  ball  wouKI  have  gone  through 
your  pate,  as  sure  as  there  is  one  in  that  thing 
there  at  this  moment ;"  and  with  that  he  fingered 
a  horiic  pistol  in  a  very  carnal  manner. 

•* There  is  an  armistice  beiwccn  us  now,  young 
men  ;  so  speak  ;"  and  the  clerical  soldier  put  his 
piece  up,  and  Bertram  proceeded  to  give  a  full 
and  detailed  acc(»unt  of  the  cause  and  the  conse- 
quencc  of  their  apparently  mul  ailveniure. 

**  I  find  that  you  have  spoken  truth,  and  I  am 
now,"  said  the  Dominic,  '*aliout  to  take  iipon 
roc  what  muxt  sulijfci  mr  to  much  misapprehen- 
sion when  it  is  discovered,  and  jHrrhaps  to  the 
getting  of  my  own  skull  <  r;i<  kid,  but  I  must  run 
the  risk,  so  follow  mc 


The  astonished  prisoners  were  about  to  say  a. 
great  deal  about  honor,  and  gratitude,  and  reward, 
but  were  stopped  by  a  motion  to  silence  and  quiet, 
as  he  led  them  down  a  way  he  could  tread  him* 
self  in  the  dark  ;  for,  after  blowing  out  the  light, 
he  took  hold  of  Bertram's  hand  behind  him  ;  lelU 
ing  Clarence  to  do  the  same  by  his  companion, 
he  led  them  out  to  the  north  of  the  church,  where 
stood  a  man  holding  a  horse,  who  seemed  to 
ex[>ecting  their  coming, 

"  Here  is  your  guide,"  said  the  Dominie,  "and 
he  will  tell  you  the  rest.  Be  sure  that  you  keep 
silent  forever  abou»  this  night  and  whom  you  l\xvti 
seen,  and  God  Almighty  bless  you.  and  make  y 
successful  in  your  race  after  that  scoundrel  Ki^ 
kataam."  With  these  words  he  had  vanished 
and  they  found  themselves  standing  face  to 
with  their  old  friend  Gabriel. 

They  almost  forgot  themselves  in  their  surprise 
at  the  meeting,  but  he  being  prepared  for  thci 
astonishment,  immediately  whis|>ered,  "let  us 
off,  out  of  earshot,  lest  we  have  a  ball  sent  aftei 
us."     Gabriel  mounted  the  horse  and  told  the 
to  keep  one  on  each  side  by  the  stirrup-irons, 
he   knew   the   way.      On    they   went    in   silence«] 
increasing  in  their  speed  as  they  passed  out  of  th< 
sentinels'   hearing  ;  their  hearts  beating  with  jo] 
both  at  their  escape  and   at  the  prosj)cct  whicl 
they  felt  must  now  be  opening  for  them  towart 
attaining  the  end  of  their  journey.     It  was  m 
an    hour  before    midnight ;    and  in  the   moniin| 
they  hoped  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  mouniaio, 
out  of  danger  from  the  rebel  Whigs. 

Under  the   charge  of  their  former  guide  thcj 
now  were  moving  along  through   the  darknc 
The  relation  in  which  he  now  siood  to  them 
nore  of  guardian   than  guiile.     The  two  younf 
Englishmen,   in   that  easy  way  by  which   tl 
accustomed  to   command   become  subject  to 
j)erior  law,  or  to  circumstances  beyond  control 
gave  themselves  up  at  once  into  the  hands  of  thi 
servant.     They  perceived  he  had  some  authoril 
and  a  deep  interest  in  them ;  but  they  were  anxu 
to  know  all  before  they  yielded  up  all.     On   thci 
way  he  intimated  his  desire  to  reveal  to  them  il 
exact  relations  in  which  he  stood  toward    thci 
He  was  in  the  employ  of  Lady  Clinton.     He  hcl 
from  her  a  secret  message  to  the  provincial  gof 
crnor,  who  had  retirr<l  with  the  Congress  after  tl 
sack  of  Sopus  to  Hurley,  whi(  h  was  said  tu 
defended  by  the  Dominie  and  the  old  vroars 
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the  place.    Thither  Gabriel  hastened ;  sent  in  the 

sign  vhich  he  knew  would  call  the  governor  out ; 
and  bis  own  words  will  best  tell  the  rest : 

"When  he  saw  me  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
vbtsper,  looking  this  way  and  that  way;  and 
vbea  he  saw  there  was  no  man,  he  said,  'Are 
you  the  man  who  sent  me  in  this  ring?'  And  I 
said,  'Yes,  your  Excellency,  a  noble  lady  com- 
mitted it  to  my  care.' 

'"And  for  what  purpose  have  you  brought  it 
tome?' 

"'A  case  of  distress,  sir,  in  which  your  help  is 
demanded,'  I  said,  promptly,  looking  up  in  his 
&ce. 

"'What  distress  can  there  possibly  be  with 
them  at  this  moment,  when  they  have  all  their 
oirn  way?  I  am  sure  they  burned  and  harried 
the  town,  and  got  off  with  clean  heels  to  their 
diip  without  one  life  being  lost  or  a  prisoner  left 
behind.    The  distress  is  all  on  our  side.' 

"'Not  so  sure  of  that,  your  Excellency.  Two 
prisoners  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Vlatt 
Bosh,  and  their  lives  are  in  danger  at  this  mo- 
ment.' 

'"They  must  be  some  persons  of  note  when 
Lady  Clinton  interests  herself  so  much  as  to  send 
this  token,  which  was  only  to  be  sent  on  the  last 
citremity.' 

'"They  are  none  else,  your  Excellency,  than 
yorag  men  of  the  family. ' 

" '  Good  God !  and  what  can  I  do  in  their 
CK?  How  could  they  be  so  foolish  as  to  allow 
Aemselves  to  be  taken  by  our  people  ?' 

"I  then  gave  a  full  and  fair  account  of  the 
whole  matter,  beginning  at  the  stealing  of  the 
jwmg  laily,  with  your  pursuit  after  the  robber, 
and  ended  at  the  place  where  you  were  lying 
Jtsterday.  Never  did  I  see  a  man  thrown  into 
ach  distress  of  mind.  'Come  this  way,'  said  he, 
and  be  walked  in  the  greatest  agitation  around 
the  boose,  till  he  got  me  into  a  patch  of  wood, 
•bere  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  bursts  of 
eaclamation  that  would  have  sounded  well  in 
Ireland.  . 

'"Enthusiastic  little  fool !  She  wrote  me  that 
I  might  look  out  for  her  some  fine  fall  morning ; 
•od  how  can  I  help  these  young  madcaps  after 
•bat  has  taken  place?  Blood  is  thicker  than 
*«ter.  I  wonder  if  the  knight  of  the  garter  would 
kelp  pbin  George,  were  he  now  in  the  hands  of 
bb  Majesty's  bulldogs.     I  rather  think  I  might 


not  be  known  as  belonging  to  any  other  family 
than  Adam's.  Ha  1  things  change  in  this  world. 
Let  them  take  their  course.  That  basket  of 
deer  meat  and  turkeys  was  well  enough ;  and  the 
basket  filled  with  those  bottles  of  cognac  back 
again  were  all  well ;  but  this  is  a  new  matter. 
It  would  be  as  much  as  my  head  is  worth  were 
Washington  to  hear  of  my  interfering.  No,  young 
man,  take  the  ring  back  where  you  got  it.' 

"Here  he  held  it  out  to  me,  looking  at  it  all 
the  time.  Then  asking  me,  'who  knows  of  these 
young  men  !'  With  that  I  told  the  whole  story, 
and  mentioned  the  name  of  Dominie  Doll.  The 
countenance  of  the  governor  brightened  up  at 
this;  a  lucky  thought  was  evidently  finding  its 
way  through  his  mind.  Taking  a  leaf  from  his 
note-book,  he  proceeded  to  write,  all  the  time 
swearing  at  the  insolence  of  these  British  Tories, 
who  threw  out  their  requests  upon  us  colonists,  as 
if  we  were  bound  to  listen  and  satisfy  them, 
because  we  belonged  once  to  the  same  national 
family. 

"  '  Wait  till  I  put  my  seal  to  this,'  said  he ;  for 
he  evidently  was  not  inclined  to  trust  me.  *  Now 
take  that,  and  see  that  these  young  fellows  keep 
out  of  my  road,  for  I  will  shoot  them  as  truly  as 
my  name  is  Clinton.' 

"  I  took  the  letter  to  the  Dominie,  and  you  are 
here.     What  next,  gentlemen  ?" 

The  question  now,  what  should  be  done?  was 
one  not  easily  solved,  where  there  were  different 
means  of  reaching  the  end  sought  after.  Brandt, 
the  faithful  ally  of  the  king,  was  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  by  his  help  Kiskataam  might 
be  overtaken  and  punished;  but,  as  there  was 
unquestionably  an  abler  mind  in  the  plot  of  ab- 
ducting Margaret,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
let  matters  be  known  in  that  camp  immediately. 
Caution  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the 
great  Mohawk,  who  certainly  would  listen  more 
favorably  to  an  officer  bearing  the  commission 
of  his  Majesty  than  to  men  who  had  the  appear- 
ance of  stragglers.  By  the  time  his  mind  might 
be  assured  the  dense  forest  would  hide  the  ab- 
ducted lady.  Doubts  gathered  so  thick  upon  the 
minds  of  both  Bertram  and  Clarence  that  they 
voluntarily  gave  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
Gabriel  as  captain. 

"If  you  promote  me  to  that  place,  then,"  said 
that  worthy,  "I  command  you,  Mr.  Clarence,  to 
be  off  to  Kaatskill,  taking  this  letter  with  you,  to 


secure  the  assistance  of  the  Dominic  of  that  place. 
If  the  mountains  must  be  scoureH,  hcl[>  is  necessary, 
so  that  the  retreat  to  the  west  si<!e  may  be  cut  off. 
You  see  that  fire  burning  on  the  face  of  the  hill  j 
there  lie  Brandt  and  his  men.  Let  Kiskataam  be 
prevented  from  escaping,  and  we  can  boldly  go  to 
the  Mohawk  and  demand  his  aid  in  behalf  of  the 
king.  We  must  trust  to  the  current  of  events, 
and  as  good  Dominie  Doll  said,  *  leave  the  rest  to 
Providence.'  " 

"True,"  saitl  Bertram,  "for  I  am  more  adrift 
here  than  I  would  be  in  an  open  boat  at  sea.  My 
sailorship  is  all  useless  on  these  mountains.  Some 
wisdom  higher  than  my  own  is  needed,  and  a 
power  above  King  George  must  control  this  rash 
adventure.  Breakers  are  ahead,  and  we  on  an 
enemy's  coast." 

"A  stout  heart  will  climb  the  steepest  hill," 
said  Clarence.  "Give  the  most  difficult  part  to 
roe;  I  am  ready  for  it.  I  go  with  a  better  con- 
science than  I  t!id  to  that  dastardly  burning, 
where  we  did  not  deserve  to  succeed.  The  people 
are  better  than  their  betters.  What  are  our  cap- 
tain's orders?" 

"  Mount  you  this  nag,"  was  the  word  given, 
•*  He  will  carry  you  at  least  seven  miles  an  hour. 
He  belongs  to  old  Cornelius  Wynkoop,  as  stiff  a 
Whig  as  ever  smoked  a  pii>e.  He  loves  his  horses 
next  to  his  wife  ;  she  says  he  thinks  more  of  ihem 
ihan  he  does  of  her  or  the  kmderen.  If  he 
siip|K)sed  at  this  hour  that  a  king's  man  was  )niiiing 
his  leg  across  his  back,  he  would  rise  out  of  his 
bed,  dearly  ns  he  loves  it;  and  I  believe  out  of 
his  grave,  if  he  were  in  it,  with  a  thick  stone  slab 
over  it ;  so  look  out,  sir.  You  will  ride  along  full 
twelve  miles,  till  you  come  to  another  stone 
church,  not  unlike  the  one  you  have  just  been  in. 
Ask  for  the  Dominie's  house,  and  give  him  that 
mksive.  Whatever  be  asks,  tell  him  freely,  and 
follow  his  advice." 

By  this  lime,  the  young  soldier  w.is  on  Charlie's 
back,  a  stout  animal,  with  a  small  head  and  a  long 
tail,  that  he  whisked  around  night  and  day,  as  a 
warning  to  the  flies. 

Gabriel,  holding  the  impatient  horse  by  the  bit, 
gave  Clarence  his  last  advice,  saying,  "You  must 
not  linger  on  the  road  till  sunrise.  This  is  the 
king's  road  to  Albany  that  you  are  now  travelling  ; 
keep  on  it  till  you  come  to  the  kerke;  stand  at 
the  itoor  looking  cast;  yoa  will  see  among  fruit- 
trees,  on  a  knoll,  a  stone  house,  covered  with  Hol- 


land tiles  J  turn  to  that,  and  you  will  be  strre  to 
the  man  you  seek — a  strong  built  man  with  kc« 
eye.  Bid  him  a  gootl  morning;  then,  as 
answers,  turn  to  the  mountain,  and  ask  if  the  old] 
vrow's  nightcap  be  on  yet.  He  will  bid  you  mind 
your  own  business  till  the  old  vrow  has  had  her 
morning  meal  and  said  her  morning  pro  vers. 
Follow  him  iiwloors;  put  the  letter  in  his  h.iud 
on  the  way;  sit  down  to  the  table,  as  if  you  were 
one  of  the  family  ;  wail  patiently  till  his  fennly 
have  worshipped  with  him.  He  will  let  liiiplca.iurc 
be  known  sooner  than  if  you  press  him." 

•'  Well,  that  is  plain  speaking  ;  I  think  1  can 
remembL-r  that.  I^i  me  see — the  king's  road- 
right  on — sunrise!  Oh,  yes,  I  know  it  all,"  said 
the  rider. 

"One  word  more,  as  the  Dominie  says,  and  to 
conclude.  Meet  us  at  noon  the  day  after  to- 
morrow at  Kaulerskill  Falls — mind  the  name, 
Kauterskill  Falls — and  there  is  a  whistle  thai  will 
answer  this  one  that  we  have." 

Here  both  put  their  bone  whistles  lo  their 
mouths,  and  made  the  midnight  air  on  all  Mdes 
resound  the  shrill  sound. 

"  We  must   be  softer   than  we  are  now," 
Gabriel.   "Go," 

And  away  the  horseman  went  at  a  good  root 
gallop.    "At  this  rate,"  said  Clarence,  "1  will 
at  the    end    of  my  journey  long    before  sunri 
But   in    times   like   these,    who  can    foretell    tl 
adventures   of    a    single    night,    within    a    shot 
journey    of    twelve    miles,    even    on    the    king*^ 
road?" 

But  onr  story,  to  be  clear,  must  just  now  folloi 
the   course    of  the  two    who    were    left  behii 
They  having  a  shorter  distance  to  travel,  and 
more  difficult  path  to  tread,  moved  slowly  alor 

"It  is    but  a  short  hour    past  tnidnight,"  sai 
Gabriel,  "and    our    part    in    this   business    is 
search  all  tracks.     For  that,  we  require  daylight 
What  say  you  to  a  couple  of  hours*  sleep«  lutd  tlu 
we  shall  have  time  enough?" 

"  You  may  require  it  indeed,  my  friend," 
Bertram's  answer  in  words,  though  his  ii 
heart  said  go  on.     "  We  have  had  plenty 
to  sleep,  in  yon  garret  all  day." 

"Well,   if  you  are  agreed,"   was  the  irpljr 
the  guide,   "  we  shall  turn  into  Comelitia   Wj 
koop's  barn.     To  tell  the  plain  truth,  I  am  1.-01 
ardly  as  well  as  sleepy.     There   is  an  enemy  i^ 
these  parts  not  easily  guarded  against.     Hunter 
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I  am,  the  painter  and  the  wildcat,  in  the  dark, 

are  dangerous  critters,  as  the  Yankees  say." 
"Is  there  much  of  that  kind  of  game  up  in 

these  regions?"    asked   the  young   Englishman, 

m\io  had  seen  some  hunting  in  his  day,  in  his 
own  country,  and  also  in  the  East  Indies.  "  It 
would  be  good  sport,  to  have  a  chase  after  these 
western  tigers.  The  panther  of  this  continent  I 
have  been  told  is  a  powerful  animal.  What  of 
these  wildcats?" 

"Oh,  there  are  swarms  of  them  all  through 
these  hills.  These  mountains  have  their  name 
from  them;  so  many  and  so  large  are  they,  that  a 
single  man  finds  himself  in  danger  of  his  life  in 
attacking  one  of  them." 

"Ha!  a  man  killed  by  a  cat  would  make  a 
great  story  for  a  picture-book  in  Christmas  time. 
Since  you  are  so  skilled  in  names,  why  do  they 
call  that  church  we  were  at  the  Catsbaan." 

"That  means  the  cats'  race-groimd,"  said  Ga- 
briel, laughing  at  his  own  conceit.  "  In  the 
holidays  the  big  boys  and  girls  for  ten  miles  round 
here  meet  and  have  a  regular  hunt.  After  scaring 
out  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  the  screamers,  they  set 
the  dogs  after  them  on  this  flat.  And  let  me  tell 
yoo  it  is  a  scratching  time  when  one  of  these 
creatures  happens  to  fasten  on  a  dumpy  fat  Dutch 
girl,  and  the  boys  come  round  for  her  rescue." 

"That  must  be  fun  in  a  small  way;   but  these 
[      painters,  as  you  call  them,  must  be  the  very  thing 
to  rouse  the  blood  in  a  man's  heart." 

"You  may  meet  them  soon  enough,  sir,"  was 
(Wbriel's  answer,  "  for  unless  my  ears  deceive  me 
tbere  must  be  some  wild  creature  up  there  now 
in  South  Peak ;  I  hope  it  is  far  off,  but  in  the 
^  one  cannot  tell,  and  my  counsel  is  that  we 
go  at  once  into  this  fortress  until  the  enemy  be 
off,  or  we  be  in  a  fitter  condition  to  meet  him." 

For  some  time  past  they  had  been  turning  more 
to  the  westward,  and  nearer  to  the  mountain,  as 
tijedark  shadow  against  the  sky  showed.     A  large 
building,  which  looked  still   larger  in  the  night, 
rose  plainly  before  the  eye  of  Bertram^  who  was 
zt  this  time  seized  by  the  hand,  and  led  through 
the  door,  which  yielded  to  the  touch  of  his  com- 
panion, as  if  he  were  the  owner  himself.     Gabriel 
led  his  fellow-traveller  to  a  ladder,  whispering  in 
his  ear,  "  follow  me  to  the  yards ;"  a  hint  which 
the  young  sailor  took  at  once,  and  mounting,  he 
foand  a  softer  hammock  than  any  in  the  British 
aavy.    Gabriel  was  asleep  in  a  few  minutes,  but 


his  companion  was  too  excited  to  pass  easily  into 
the  land  of  dreams;  so  he  lay  and  mused. 

At  length  the  old  rooster  of  true  Holland  breed, 
heavy  behind  and  double  combed  before,  gave 
out  his  first  trumpet  sound,  becoming  louder  as 
Gabriel  snored  responsively,  and  deeper  at  every 
crow.  Bertram  became  impatient  to  be  away, 
where  the  dangerous  Whigs  would  not  venture 
near  them.  So  giving  the  sleeper  a  dig  with  his 
elbow,  he  succeeded  in  making  him  conscious  of 
where  he  was,  and  of  what  was  required  of  him. 
A  few  whispers  earnestly  blown  into  his  ear,  were 
enough  to  a  man  accustomed  to  lie  down  in 
the  midst  of  dangers.  So  keeping  quiet  a  few 
moments,  just  to  recover  his  full  balance,  he  started 
up,  saying,  "Remain  here  till  I  make  a  visit  to 
Dame  Wynkoop's  cellar,  where  I  am  sure  of  gett- 
ing something  good  to  eat."  And  before  his 
companion  had  time  to  remonstrate  with  him,  he 
was  off,  and  already  down  the  ladder  on  his  way. 
Bertram  followed  so  as  to  watch  against  surprise. 
There  was  no  ground  for  fear.  Old  Cornelius 
was  in  his  soundest  sleep  yet ;  and  even  had  he 
been  awakened  he  would  not  have  suspected  an 
intruder,  but  would  have  supposed  it  to  be  one  of 
his  dozen  blacks  moving  along  the  floor.  Besides, 
Gabriel  was  as  familiar  with  all  as  if  he  were  going 
over  his  mother's  kitchen.  All  Dutch  cellars  are 
the  same  in  size  and  the  same  in  arrangement. 
Butter  pots  and  firkins  on  the  floor,  a  cider  barrel 
in  the  corner,  and  a  vinegar  jug  on  a  shelf.  He 
moved  about  easily.  The  pies,  the  cold  meat, 
and  the  bread  all  stood  in  a  pantry  on  the  left 
hand ;  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the 
pirate  to  clear  the  whole  away.  He  knew  that  the 
old  wench  who  ruled  the  lower  regions  would  lay 
it  all  to  that  cussed  Ebo,  who  came  home  hungry  ' 
after  one  of  his  night  rackets.  However,  the 
cautious  Gabriel  walked  as  if  on  eggs,  reaching 
the  barn  with  his  forage,  and  well  pleased  with 
his  success. 

"There  is  some  of  the  staff  of  life,"  he  said  to 
his  friend.  "You  will  need  it  before  we  get  to 
the  top  of  these  hills,  where  there  are  no  loaves 
growing  on  hemlock  branches,  nor  roasting,  pigs 
on  bare  rocks.  I  only  wish  that  we  had  some  of 
old  Kaarney's  Holland  gin,  now.  It  makes  the 
staff  limber  as  well  as  stronger  on  the  hills." 

"You  are  a  daring  fellow  to  venture  where  a 
hungry  wolf  would  not,"  said  Bertram,  under  his 
breath. 
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"  What  is  that  I  hear  gurgling  down  your 
throat?"  said  Bertram,  laughing  inwardly;  "have 
you  hold  of  the  old  farmer's  gray-beard  after  all?" 

"Try  it  yourself,"  was  the  answer,  and  asquarc 
bottle  about  a  gallon's  size  was  held  to  the  mouth 
of  the  thirsty  inquirer,  who  tasted,  and  then 
swallowed  with  right  good  will.  He  found  it 
strong  cider  brandy  mixed  with  juniper  berries; 
a  most  agreeable,  but  a  heady  drink. 

"Hush!"  said  Gabriel,  and  he  put  his  head 
over  the  loft,  for  they  had  both  mounted  again  to 
their  former  place  of  rest.  "  Some  one  is  coming 
in  at  the  big  gate.  I  hear  the  old  wooden  hinges 
squeak."  The  two  gourmands  rose  to  their  feet 
to  be  ready  for  any  emergency ;  when  the  stable 
door  was  opened  with  great  caution  ;  and  some 
one  leadmg  a  horse  entered,  and  a  second  horse 
followed.  The  negro,  for  his  voice  betrayed  him, 
began  to  talk  to  them  just  as  he  would  to  his 
fellows  in  the  field. 

'*  Ole  Black,  you'd  stop  de  snuffin  ;  le  be'  bout 
Ebo's  business;  see  dat  no  stories  be  told  but  de 
big  trut." 

Then  coming  into  the  other  stall  he  commenced 
in  the  same  way. 

"Brown,  poor  Bromi,  been  on  de  king's 
business,  s'posc  ;  vcrc's  de  fellow  dat  own  dis 
saddle?  will  sec  in  de  mornin  sun-light.  He  be 
gentleman  dat  spok  dere  to  us  at  Phoebe.  Me 
know  an  English  offisher  by  his  neck,  might  had 
left  a  yallow  Jcegey  wen  he  ent  off  to  de  Squire 
Burhausc  himself," 

At  these  sounds  Gabriel  pricked  up  his  ears. 
*•  Something  has  befallen  him,  I  fear,"  he  whis- 
pered in  his  companion's  ear.  "  The  horse  be  rode 
has  returned  with  his  mate." 

1     "Who  do  you  mean?"  said  Bertram,  suspect- 
ing himself  that  trouble  had  come  to  his  friend. 

"Why,  the  lieutenant,  to  l>c  sure,  Mr.  Clarence 
— some  difficulty.  Hear  him  speak  of  the  Squire 
Burh.iuse.  1  have  a  mind  to  make  the  splay- 
footed v.^^abond  tell.  Wc  may  be  able  to  remedy 
the  evil." 

Ik'rtram  saw  the  folly  of  this,  and  put  his  hand 
on  the  other's  tnouth  as  a  warning,  while  Gabriel, 
feeling  the  influence  of  the  cider-brandy,  and 
knowing  the  supcntiition  of  the  negro  race,  out  of 
pure  mischief  gave  a  squeak  through  the  lingers 
held  on  his  mouth,  which  made  the  hostler  call 
oot,  "Oh.  Lorra,  have  marcy  on  poor  nigger," 
and   without   stopping   a  moment,    he    ran    out 


slamming  the  doors  after  him,  and  rousing  up  all] 
the  dogs  in  the  house. 

"We  are  long  enough  here,"  said  the  mil 
chievous  fellow  as  soon  as  he  got  over  his  fit 
laughter  ;  "  let  us  move  before  we  get  a  few  drop 
of  old  Kaarny's  gun.  There  he  is  lighting 
cmdle  now  w^ith  a  coal  at  his  mouth ;"  ant 
gathering  up  the  fragments  of  their  breakfast  fo 
future  use,  they  left  their  hiding-place  with  goc 
heart  and  nimble  feet. 

Before  the  heavy  half-door  of  Cornelius  Wytj(| 
koop  was  o|>ened  to  let  him  and  his  dog  Gat< 
out  into  the  yard,  the  two  adventurers  were  wcl 
away    on    the    road    that    leads    to    the    Clo« 
Having  no  cause  to  fear  immediate  danger,  th< 
moved  on  at  a  moderate  rate,  discussing,  as  thej 
w^ent,  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

Gabriel  had  an  uncommon  flow  of  .spirits  fo| 
him.  He  had  been  taciturn,  and  dark  in  hi 
speech  and  in  his  looks.  He  had  got  a  gc 
draught  of  the  inspiriting  liquor;  but  that 
not  the  cause.  He  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  motherJ 
and  now  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  bodily  danger^ 
w^hich  he  had  been  in  ever  since  he  came  up  will 
the  marauding  jxirty.  To  wile  away  the  time, 
well  as  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  Bertram  letl  hi 
guide  to  the  discussion  of  his  own  affairs. 

"  I  have  no  objections  to  the  telling  of  it  all,*^ 
said  the  countryman,  "  though  it  is  a  longer  sic 
than  a  stranger  would  care  to  listen  to,  except  fo^ 
amusement.     You  see,  I  left  old  Sopus  and   mi 
mother's  house  in  a  fit  of  ill-nature.     I  cared 
more  for  King  George  than   I   did   for  old  M 
Van  Guisen ;    but  I    had  taken   a  heart's    hati 
to  some  that  called  themselves  Whigs,  and 
ticutarly  to  one  purse-proud  old  Jew,  who  had 
lovely   daughter,    who   loved    me   but    durst    m 
move  in  the  shadow  of  my  shai>c.     To  get  me 
of  the  way  he  made  up  his  mind  that  1  should  g< 
off  with  Arnold  to  Canada.     I  took  the  opposji 
road,  and  have  been  in  all  the  plat  es  south  of  thi 
where  fighting  was  to  be  done  ;  for  I  found  ihei 
was  more  quiet  for  me  in  war  than  in  peace. 
jumped  at  the  chance  of  coming  on  this  expcd] 
tion.     My  love  of  adventure,  my  love  of  rcvcnj 
my  love  of  Nelly  l^bagh,  and  I  may  say  it  tnilj 
the  love  of  my  mother,  all  urged  me  on  board  tl 
Vulture.     Standing  as  sentinel  on  deck*  I 
discovered   the  aim  of  Kiskaiaam.     I   had 
known  the  fellow  to  be  a  villain,  and  dcterrati 
first  to  watch,  and  then  unfold  his  designs.     UT^ 
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had  tMt  before  the  war  broke  out,  in  Stony  Clove, 
where  be  attempted  to  steal  my  good  gun  Meg, 
when  I  chased  him  and  struck  him  down.  So  you 
see  there  was  ill  blood  between  us ;  our  glances 
(A  defiance  said — another  time.  When  he  slid 
overboard,  carrying  Miss  Clinton  with  him,  I  was 
not  there;  but  of  all  on  the  ship  I  was  the  man 
to  have  headed  a  party  of  pursuit ;  but  you  know 
it  is  not  for  us  to  offer  advice  to  our  betters.  But 
I  did  what  I  could  afterwards  in  an  interview  with 
Lady  Clinton.  I  offered  ray  services,  and  they 
were  accepted  on  condition  that  I  should  await 
jour  pleasure  after  the  Sopus  business  was  through. 
There  lies  the  secret  of  my  knowledge  of  your 
intentions,  and  of  my  present  interest  in  you.  I 
ovn  that  1  hate  an  Indian,  and  that  I  would  travel 
VBi'^  time  a  thousand  miles  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  shooting  one.  Dirty,  abominable  wretches ! 
bow  any  young  lady  can  sit  and  hear  their  soft 
canning  tongues  close  to  her  ear,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. And  blood-thirsty  devils !  how  gentlemen, 
like  you,  can  fight  with  them,  or  employ  them  to 
fight  for  you,  is  amazing.  I  am  ashamed  of  having 
ever  drawn  a  trigger  under  King  George  when  J 
think  that  Kiskataam  and  his  like,  have  fingered 
the  same  bounty." 

"Have  you  seen  your  mother?"  said  Bertram, 
anxious  to  turn  the  mind  of  the  excited  colonist 
itajr  from  a  theme  which  burned  on  his  own 
M^oe.  The  effect  of  the  question  was  all  that 
ni  expected,  and  more,  for  the  Englishman  was 
tbost  sorry  he  had  encroached  into  that  sanctum 
if  Gabriel's  bosom. 

"Seen  my  mother!  Yes,  but  I  all  but  wish 
I  kad  not  ventured  over  that  holy  threshold. " 
HcBcd  woman,  how  she  gazed  on  me,  drinking 
■  my  soul  through  her  old  dim  eyes,  that  lighted 
q>  with  the  same  love  she  had  always  felt  for  me 
—prodigal  as  I  have  been,  I  had  resolved  to 
ttmd  it  through,  but  how  soon  all  broke  down, 
*bcn  she  said,  'My  own  Gaby!'  Well,  I  feel 
Wtter  that  I  went.  Before,  I  could  have  killed 
•  army,  now  I  would  not  hurt  a  fly." 

"Always  excepting  an  Indian,"  said  Bertram, 
«ffly.  "Where  did  you  meet  her?  Was  it  at 
Wtte,  in  her  own  house  ?" 

"Yon  roost  remember,  after  I  left  you  at  the 
''flewe  were  standing  at,  that  I  walked  softly  on 
to  the  cottage  window,  where  I  stood  listening  for 
tfewminates,  when  I  heard  the  well-known  voice, 
"W  and  soothing,  as  if  she  was  comforting  some 
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one.  She  spoke  as  if  it  were  to  a  child.  But  that 
is  her  way  to  all  sick  people ;  so  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  a  child ;  and  yet  I  was  startled  when  I  saw 
a  man's  head  rise  up  from  the  pillow  and  scream. 
I  could  stand  at  the  door  no  longer ;  so  rushing 
in,  I  flung  myself  into  her  arms.  She  kissed  me 
quietly ;  but  pointing  to  the  bed,  said,  in  a  whisper, 
'  Petrus  is  sick.'  That  was  my  brother,  and  as  I 
feared,  he  had  been  out  in  the  attack,  and  was 
hurt  in  defending  the  hearthstone.  A  cruel  fellow 
of  ours  had  struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  gun,  and  now  he  was  delirious.  He 
recognized  me,  and  gave  a  wild  shriek  that  froze 
the  marrow  within  me.  Springing  on  the  floor, 
he  seized  me  by  the  stock  on  my  neck,  twisting 
it  till  I  became  like  a  child  in  his  hand.  I  could 
not  have  resisted  him  had  he  tried  to  kill  me. 
My  mother's  voice,  however,  served  to  make  him 
release  his  grasp,  as  she  came  between  him  and 
me. 

"*Is  it  here,'  the  maniac  cried,  or  rather 
yelled,  '  that  the  cursed  Tory  would  dare  to  show 
his  face;  and  in  the  colors  of  the  king?  Ha  !  ha! 
ha  !  Come  to  burn  the  house,  and  his  own  mother 
in  it?  Look,  see  here  where  your  bayonet  is 
sticking  yet  ?'  and  he  tore  away  the  bandages 
from  his  head,  bloody  as  they  were,  and  flung  them 
at  me,  they  falling  on  my  face,  so  that  the  marks 
of  blood  were  left  all  over  me. 

"Then  exclaiming,  as  he  looked  at  me,  'You 
bloody-faced  traitor,  you  ccme  home  in  your  true 
colors.  Take  the  bayonet  out  of  the  hole  he  put 
it  in.  Take  it  out,  I  tell  you,  till  I  put  it  into 
him.' 

"At  length,  through  loss  of  blood  and  fatigue, 
he  became  weak  and  quieted  down,  so  that  he 
fainted.  This  gave  me  some  relief,  when  the  good 
Dominie  came  in,  to  my  great  shame  and  mortifi- 
cation. He  has  always  had  a  power  over  me  more 
than  any  other  man :  not  even  the  General  him- 
self could  command  me  as  that  man  of  peace  can 
at  this  hour,  when  I  come  near  him.  His  surprise 
gave  way,  at  seeing  me,  to  great  indignation,  and 
even  reproaches  at  first,  which  cut  me  to  the  heart. 
Then  he  would  mellow  down  to  a  kindness,  which 
was  worse  to  bear;  so  that  I  stood  really  between 
two  fires,  and  durst  not  resent  either  side. 

"  *  O  ye  vile  boy !  Ye  Absalom,  rebelling 
against  parent  and  country.  O  Gaby !  Gaby  !  I 
am  sure  you  did  not  find  any  ground  for  your  sin- 
ful conduct  in  the  good  Heidelburg  that  I  taught 
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you.  Sit  down  there,  like  a  good  lad,  and  see  if 
you  can  say  it.  What  is  ihy  only  comfort  in  life 
and  death?' 

"Just  as  I  was  beginning  to  reply,  my  brother 
gave  a  shriek  that  n»ade  us  all  start  to  our  feet. 
'Send  him  to  the  gallows,  I'll  be  hangman.'  " 

"'Hear  you  that.  Gaby?'  said  the  Dominie, 
when  the  raving  man  had  quieted  down  again. 
•  That's  a  voice  calling  upon  God  for  judgment  on 
your  he.iil  ;  your  brother  has  spoken  his  last  words, 
and  you  hear  them  yet  ringing  in  your  ears.' 

•'  It  was  true  ,  Petrus  had  sunk  into  the  arms  of 
death,  and  I  stood  there,  as  I  thought,  his  mur- 
derer. I  fell  that  it  must  be  so,  while  the  Dominie 
continued  to  pour  out  maledictions  upon  my  poor 
he.id,  till  I  sank  on  the  floor, 

"'O  Dominie  I  Dominie  I  have  pity — have 
merry  on  my  poor  misguitled  boy,'  was  the  cry  of 
n»y  mother.  *  My  kind-hearted  Petrus,  my  first- 
born, the  image  of  his  father  gone,  and  none  left 
to  me  now,  but  this  my  poor  wanderer;'  and  here 
she  fell  into  my  arms,  and  cried  only  as  a  mother 
can. 

"*Gaby,'  said  the  Dominie,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments* pause,  •  you  are  too  long  here,  unless  you 
be  seeking  the  gallows.  As  sure  as  there  is  a  rope 
in  Mark  Snyder's  barn,  if  he  catches  you  witliin 
the  town  of  Sopus,  you  will  have  to  swing  for  it. 
Up,  and  be  off  witlj  you.* 

"After  thai  I  met  him,  and  told  him  all  about 
you,  and  succeeded  in  interesting  him  in  your 
affairs.  So  that  you  are  here,  and  your  fnend 
away  yonder." 

*•  Wcll»"  said  Bertram,  *'  he  must  have  drunk 
deep  into  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  when  he  can  so 
help  the  outcast,  and  forgive  such  injuries  as  we 
put  on  his  |>eople.  God  grant  that  the  time  may 
yet  arrive,  when  I  may  do  something  that  will 
tow  I  am  still  a  man  and  a  genilem.in." 

In  this  way  the  two  went  on  slowly,  till  they 
reached  the  he.nd  of  a  narrow  Vtilley,  up  which  the 
road  ran,  when  they  came  suddenly  upon  Hoogen- 
huisrn,  still  smoking  and  in  ruins. 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  they,  both  at  once,  "  more 
misery  from  war." 

"O,  God!"  said  Bertram,  "ihis  solitary  case 
makes  oa  feel  more  than  if  we  walked  through  a 
ncked  city.  Domestic  h.ippiness  in  a  single  family 
we  can  understand,  and  feel  a  sympathy  with. 
How  many  happy  hours  have  been  spent  around 
that  hearthstone  I" 


"  Yes,"  said  Gabriel,  who  was  tran 
grief.  "Happy  hours  indeed  have  I 
around  the  fireside  of  Martin  Schuyler, 
not  have  believed,  had  I  not  seen  it, 
could  be  so  cruel  as  to  level  this  h 
ground.  Black  ruins  I  There  is  the  i 
old  Anshela  kept  as  bright  as  a  button,  hi 
The  cellar  always  so  well  filled,  now  a'» 
charred  barrels  and  broken  pottery,  and 

Gabriel's  heart  was  full  at  the  sight ;  ai 
ing  up  on    the   rock  ojjposite,  he  sat  c 
rock   to  indulge  his  grief,  mingled  as  i 
burning  tears  of  remorse — let  us  hope 
ance,  in  sotne  degree.     So  long  did 
clined  to  sit.  that   Bertram  found  it 
re  mi  nil  him  that  the  day  was  advanci 
knew  best  how  far  they  had  to  go,  andl 
be  done. 

Gabriel  said,  "It  is  time  we  were  | 
these  ruins  icll  us  that  Brandt  and  his  cf 
am  ashamed   to  say  our  friends,  are 
and  are  likely  lurking  about  here, 
may  now  be  within  cry.      Let  us  then, 
guide,  "  prepare  ourselves  for  friend  or 

With  that  they  both  proceeded  up 
road,  intending  to  cross  at  a  |K>inl  op 
falls  of  the  Kauterskill,  and  there  to  lie  i 
till  the  appointed  time  for  action  catol 
how,  both  the  young  men  had  a  kind  d 
ment  that  the  centre  of  attraction  was  4 
doubt  it  arose  from  two  ideas  floatin| 
minds,  Margaret's  well-known  romantics 
next  the  disposition  of  the  Indian  to 
prominent  scene  in  nature,  as  a  mark 
To  that  celebrated  place  they  now  ea| 
their  steps.  Here  an  occurrence  took  pi 
interrupted  their  progress,  and  but  for 
age  and  experience  would  have  put  a 
expedition  forever. 

CHAPTER    XXIII.       A    PANTHER    OR    A   C 

Gabriel,  sunk  in  reverie  over  the  rui 
genhuisen,  left  the  responsibility  of  thei 
to    his   companion,    whose   senses  wer< 
keener   every    moment   to    the   sounds 
objects  rising  around  him.     Hewassur^ 
wild  animal  must  be  in  the  neighborhood 
caring  to  disturb  his  guide,  he  merely 
aw.ike,  and  continued  more  watc  hful. 
were  becoming  louder  and  louder,  till 
fearful   roar  roused  up  Gabriel,  who  e 
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%2e  started  to  his  feet :   "A  catamount !  run  for 
t.V»at  rock."     And  they  both  sprang  to  one  that 
"wasoear,  an4  balanced  on  the  hillside  so  nicely, 
t!hat  two  men  in  earnest,  with  a  stout  oaken  lever 
^    could  have  turned  it  over,  and  sent  it  rolling  down 
tbe  gorge  into  the  stream.     To  this  they  both  ran, 
iDd  on  the  lower  side  entrenched   themselves, 
witing  for  their  enemy,  who  who  being  above 
tbem  on  the  hillside,  came  down  upon  them  with 
tremendous  fury.     Their  case  seemed  desperate, 
siiKe  all  the  advantage  of  superior  position  was  on 
tbesideof  the  animal.     Retreat  was  now  impos- 
aUe,  and  their  fortress  was  insufficient  should  he 
diooseto  besiege  them  by  merely  keeping  watch. 
Bit  they  were  not  men  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 
Bertram  had  seen  the  real  tiger  slain,  when  there 
vas  a  host  against  him.     Gabriel  was  a  hunter 
frmn  his  youth,  but  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
net  the  catamount  along  with  a  single  companion. 
On  the  creature  came,  leaping  from  height  to 
lieigfat,  and  evidently  bent  upon  taking  his  next 
Sling  to  the  top  of  their  defence,  which  bent 
ws  them  slightly,  and  was  only  about  five  feet 
l^h  on  the  upper  side. 

"Wc must  fire  together,"  said  Bertram,  "if  we 
wwkl  make  sure,  and  then  spring  up  on  the  rock 
JBtashe  leaps  from  it." 

"Then  captain,  give  him  your  shot  in  his  burn- 
ill  eves,  while  I  aim  for  his  heart." 

"Have  your  knife  ready,"  was  the  quick  an- 
■0  of  Bertram. 

"Tighten  your  belt,  captain,"  said  Gabe,  as  he 
*wup  his  own  buckle  one  hole  more,  pulling 
k«  lottgh  cap  tight  over  his  ears,  and  looking 
*iiat  be  might  take  hold  of  the  stones,  in  case  he 
•*  spring  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  The  sailor 
W  not  behind  in  his  preparations,  and  stood 
Mady. 

h  the  meantime  the  animal  watched  his  foes, 
'■fc'Bghis  tail  from  side  to  side.  When,  crouch- 
^be  gave  his  threatened  spring,  landing  fairly 

•  the  rock,  where  he  received  the  contents  of  two 
Ptob,  which  only  made  him  more  furious  with 
No.   He  gave  a  roar  that  was  heard  as  high  as 

*  Dog's  Pool,  where  Angelica  sat  smoking  her 
'^t.till  she  rose  in  her  terror  and  mewed  the 
'Skat's  mew  that  alarmed  Elsie. 

Tie  two  skillful  men  had  retreated  to  the  two 
*kof  the  rock,  so  that  their  enemy's  attention 
•*  dirided.  Falling  down  gracefully  on  his 
"^hes,  he  seemed  to  plan  carefully  his  next 


attack,  and  Bertram  appeared  to  be  the  object  of 
it,  for  the  faces  of  man  and  beast  were  within  four 
feet  of  each  other. 

"  Keep  close  to   the   rock,  and  more  to  your 
right,"  was  the  cry  of  the  other  man;   "he  will 
leap  soon  ;  let  it  be  as  far  down  as  possible."    And 
the  warning  was  scarcely  given,  when,  with  another 
roar,  the  spring  sent  the  catamount  down  so  far 
that  by  the  time  he  recovered  himself,  the  two 
men  were  on  the  upper  side  of  the  defence,  wait- 
ing for  their  foe.     The  advantage  was  now  all  on 
their   side,  and   the   discomfited   creature,   as   if 
ashamed,  turned  his  head  away  a  moment,  half 
inclined  to  retreat.     It  was  then  that  the  bark  of 
Rover  from  above  attracted  his  notice,  and  roused 
him  to  his  feet,  evidently  with  the  determination 
of  renewing  the  attack,  but  with  more  caution,  for 
taking  a  circuit,  he  moved  up  the  side  of  the  ravine, 
as  if  to  regain   his  former  vantage-ground.     The 
two  men  were  debating  whether  it  would  be  best 
to  allow  him  to  come  on  to  their  rear;  and  like  all 
divided  commands,  the  council  might  have  proved 
fatal. 

"  You  may  stand  here  if  you  please,"  said  Ga- 
briel ;  "  but  I  am  for  that  tree.  I  hate  to  have  an 
enemy  above  me;"  and  with  that  he  sprang  up 
and  sat  on  a  branch  which  overhung  the  very  rock 
on  which  his  companion  was  ensconced.  The 
animal  came  cautiously,  when  both  fired,  and  their 
shots  told ;  but,  raging  with  pain,  he  sprang  upon 
the  rock,  over  which  Bertram  slid,  but  only  to 
encounter  his  foe,  which  was  in  close  quarters  with 
him  at  once.  Out  came  Bertram's  sharp  knife, 
which  played  havoc  with  the  beast;  still  the  result 
might  have  been  doubtful,  had  not  Gabriel  come 
down  and  finished  the  battle  by  a  ball  which  he 
planted  in  the  ear,  so  well  given  that  the  cata- 
moimt  turned  himself  on  his  side,  and  gave  his 
last  gasp. 

The  two  adventurers,  wiping  the  sweat  from 
their  faces,  mingled  as  it  was  with  blood,  sat  down 
on  the  rock,  surveying  their  fallen  enemy  with 
gratitude. 

"A  panther,"  said  Bertram,  at  length,  "and 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Bengal  tiger  we  shot  at 
Bombay,  in  the  East,  when  there  were  fifty  of  us 
in  at  the  death.  What  powerful  limbs  he  has ; 
and  these  horrible  claws ;  see  where  he  has  torn 
the  flesh  from  my  arm  here." 

"  Not  a  panther,  sir,  as  you  may  see  by  these 
black  rings  on   his   tail.     A   catamoun;,   if  you 


pleay  ;  but  so  far  as  the  fierceness  and  the  power 
of  the  creature  goes,  there  is  but  little  difference. 
The  painter  is  sometimes  seen  in  these  mountains; 
but  of  the  difference,  old  Fredcrika  Sax  could 
discourec  with  you  a  whole  day,  and  not  be  lired 
then." 

"  My  poor  carcass,  Gibriel  my  boy,  would, 
l)e  quiie  as  sore  after  the  description  as  it  is  now. 
See  how  these  holes  bleed  ;  come,  tear  off  a  piece 
of  my  shirt  here,  and  act  the  surgeon  on  me,  lest  I 
bleed  to  death." 

This  being  done  after  the  most  approved  hunter's 
art,  the  busy  Gabriel  rommemed  immediately 
skinning  the  dead  animal.  "  Of  what  use  is  it  ? 
fur  you  cannot  use  the  skin  here,  and  you  would 
not  bunlen  yourself  by  carrying  it  away,"  asked 
Bertram. 

Gabriel  replied  coolly:  "You  see,  sir,  it  will 
serve  two  purposes,  and  more  besides.  It  will 
prove  good  luck  when  we  show  these  claws,  and 
obtain  bounty  when  we  fetch  those  ears  home. 
They  are  good  money  anywhere  while  fresh ; 
and  the  man  who  has  killed  a  catamount,  as  that 
tail  will  show,  is  not  to  be  despised  on  these 
mountains.  He  will  resf>ect  himself,  and  others 
will  respect  him. 

These  events  took  place  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Dog  Pool,  where  the  three  women  in  whom 
we  are  interested  had  their  hiding-place;  but  in 
these  Willi  regions,  a  thousand  men  moving  singly 
through  the  thickets,  would  be  like  shi|>s  in  a  dense 
mist  at  sea,  within  hail  of  each  other,  but  in 
ignorance  of  l»eing  near  any  one.  A  mile  more 
to  the  wcswartl  would  have  led  the  two  men  to  the 
very  spot  on  which  iheir  minds  were  bent. 

Weary  and  worn  with  the  fatigue  of  their  late 
contest,  they  sat  down  on  the  verge  of  the  ravine, 
and  commenced  eating  the  fragments  of  their 
supplies,  which  Gabriel  had  curehilly  gathered  up 
at  the  cKjsc  of  llK-ir  morning  meal  in  the  barn, 
draining  at  the  same  time  the  last  drop  of  Hollands 
from  the  square  little. 

••  Stpicczc  the  sides  of  it,"  said  the  humorous 
guide,  as  he  saw  his  companion  holding  up  the 
the  vessel,  50  that  the  droiw  fell  into  his  mouth. 
**  There  is  more  where  that  rame  from,  though  we 
are  not  likely  to  tatte  it  till  we  cam  it ;  and  if  my 
ears  don't  betray  me  we  shall  have  more  work  of 
of  the  same  kind  before  an  hour  pasfies.     Hark  1" 

The  attention  of  Hcriram  was  called  to  what  his 
gtiide  was  saying,  when  a  roar  went  up  through 
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the  Clove  in  the  mountain,  which  chilled  hi 
and  made  him  start  to  his  feet  as  if  he  ha 
shot. 

"The    mate    of   our   dead    enemy,'*  w 
answer  to   bis   fears.      "  She  had  found   hi 
and  the  skin  is  not  so  warm  as  it  was  last 
Well,  It   sounds  mournful,  and  there  is  a 
humanity  in  that  scream." 

*'  I  declare,"  said  the  other,  '*  I  wish  t! 
could  have  found  the  living  body  rather  tl 
dead   carcass;  sorrow,  even  in    an  anlc 
comes  one.     It  is  nature." 

"  Up,"  said  the  eager  Gabriel,  "for  ih 
comes  at  full  sp)eed;  let  us  to  the  top  of  t 
here,  and  have  at  least  the  advantage  o 
ground.  Load  as  you  run,  and  see  th 
priming  be  good.     We  will  need  all  our  wi 

Doing  as  he  bade,  he  put  Bertram  up  fin 
walking  almost  backward  himself,  he  watct 
shakmg  among  the  bushes,  looking  out 
same  time  for  some  point  which  might,  in 
need,  be  a  place  of  defence.  The  old  rock  w 
in  his  mind,  but  for  lack  of  that,  he  was  re 
to  climb  the  first  tree  which  afforded  a  &i 
harbor ;  and  had  communicated  his  p 
Bertram,  when  another  roar  told  them  ll 
creature  was  upon  their  wake.  She  had  J 
their  track  and  w^as  hastening  toward  them. 

"  Spring  to  that  pine-tree,"  was  the 
Gabriel,  and  at, the  same  time  he  took 
close  by.  When  nearly  half  way  up  ihcy 
back  with  more  security  to  the  path  up  whk 
had  come.  Listening  wiih  great  eagcrnc* 
late  cxf^>erience  told  them  iliat  sometliing  n 
tating  the  animal  below  them.  She  was 
forth  low,  dull  growls.  In  a  moment  nM 
report  of  a  well-loaded  gun  came  up  to  tt 
full  volume,  accompanied  by  a  yell  whic 
that  the  ball  had  entered  some  vital  part» 
life  was  far  from  extinct.  Before  Bertnu 
time  to  sfx^ak  a  word,  he  saw  that  Gabri 
slipped  down  from  his  perch,  and  was  aire 
his  way  to  the  scene  of  action;  and  in  duty 
he  must  of  course  follow  his  captain.  1. 
men  accustoujcd  to  danger,  the  mere  pros] 
seeing  fair  play  was  enough  to  entice  them 
place. 

When  Gabriel  arrived,  he  saw  at  a  glam 
matters  stood :  a  single  man  wa&  in  rime  i 
with  an  enraged  animal  ;  and  the  bcavt  hft 
dedly  the  best  of  it,  for  the  man  lay  oa  hial 
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grasping  the  throat  of  the  catamount,  her 
tcsjoe  pressed  from  her  mouth,  discharging  foam 
iaced  with  blood  on  the  prostrate  man's  face, 
indiog  him  completely. 

'•Hold  on,"  cried  Gabriel,  the  moment  he 
uxM  near ;  "  hold  on,  and  I  will  put  my  pistol 
»  berear." 

"To her  heart,  to  her  heart," shouted  the  man, 
*  she  will  choke  me  with  blood." 

Qaick  as  thought  Bertram  took   the  opposite 

ade  of  Gabriel,  and  putting  his  pistol  to  her  heart, 

wbiie  Gabriel  applied  his  at  nearly  the  same  time, 

die  great  creature,  with  a  scream  almost  human, 

fdloveron  her  side. 

"Are you  hurt?"  was  the  first  question  put  to 

Ae rescued  victim.     Rising  up,  he  shook  himself, 

■if  he  were  not  sure  that  he  was  the  same  man 

itehadbeen  lying  under  a  catamount  a  minute 

before. 

"Ido  not  feel  any  way  injured,"  was  the  answer 

t( the  man  in  the  full  mock  dress  of  an  Indian  ; 

"Ittl  think  I  roust  be,  after  such  a  struggle.     I 

fcpt  to  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  timely 

%  My  throat  would  have  been  in  her  vicious 

JR  hot  for  you ;   for    I  could    not    have   held 

M^ minutes  more." 

AU  this  time   the    stranger  was    panting   for 

te>tl>,  and  trying  to  stand  on  his  feet.     Bertram 

■4  Gabriel  earnestly  united  in  doing  all  they 

*M  to  restore  the  rescued  man  to  calmness  and 

•ttgth.    The  three  sat  down   to   survey   their 

Meaiocand  talk  over  the  combat. 

'It appears  to  me,"  said  Gabriel,  "that  not- 

:  ^kttoding  your  evident  disguise,  your  voice  and 

^Win  my  memory,  like  some  old  tune  that  I 

■iheard  snatches  of  in  my  young  days.     I  am 

[•■e  to  asking   your  name  at  such  a  time,   but 

^■rliie  battle  has  put  us  all  three  on  one  side." 

"And  you  might  command  me  just  now,  since 

[)Miretwo  to  one." 

"Any  man,"  said  Bertram,   "who   can  alone 

a  catamount  is  not  to  be  despised  even  on 

►teback." 

'Ihave  recognized  you  from  the  first  moment 

l^caroe  in  sight,"  said  the  stranger.      "  You  are 

iWricl Smith,  and  my  name  is  Teunis  Roe," 

"Ha!"  said  Gabriel,  "  who  could  have  thought 

;  and  yet  I  might  have  known  that  the  son  of 

•feiber would  be  on  the  side  of  the  king;  for  I 

*"»tyou  are  wearing  one  of  his  liveries." 

"Wdid  not  sound  very  agreeable  to  the  other, 


but  he  merely  replied,  "  I  have  heard  that  Gabriel 
Smith  had  on  the  king's  livery  for  a  year  past;  how 
comes  it  that  he  has  doffed  it  in  these  hills  which 
are  all  under  his  Majesty's  power?" 

"  Reasons  for  all  things,  and  you  are  the  very 
man  that  can  help  in  this  matter,  Teunis  Roe'; 
and  as  I  knew  you  before  to  be  honest,  and  now 
to  be  brave,  I  or  we  would  ask  of  you  a  favor."     • 

"You  may  command  as  a  right,  since  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  my  life." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  mutual  surprise  of  all 
the  three  when  the  whole  story  was  communicated. 
Bertram  of  course  was  the  most  astonished,  the 
most  enraptured,  and  the  most  affected  with  fear 
lest  all  their  labor  should  be  lost. 

"  So  near  and  we  cannot  find  them  !  Oh,  if  we 
had  but  a  few  days  to  ourselves,  we  could  hunt 
them.  One  thing  we  should  be  thankful  for :  she 
has  has  escaped  that  villain  Kiskataam." 

"  He  is  now  hunting  for  them,  and  perhaps 
before  you  are  aware  of  it  he  will  be  at  your  back, 
aiming  his  gun  at  your  ear.  It  is  time  that  we  got 
undercover.  I  have  seen  the  snake  this  morning 
already,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  leave  the 
camp  once  but  he  has  been  at  my  heels.  Let  us 
go  up  nearer  to  the  Kauterskill  Falls." 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  as  to  the  course 
you  will  take  when  the  Indians  are  carrying  off 
the  prisoners,"  said  Gabriel  to  the  mock  Indian  : 
"  for  you  know  we  can  claim  to  be  on  the  same 
side  with  Brandt  and  carry  off  our  prize  in  the 
teeth  of  Kiskataam  ?" 

"That  is  if  the  man  called  Colonel  Clifford  do 
not  succeed  in  putting  in  a  stronger  claim  and 
have  a  stronger  hand  in  it  than  two  men  like 
you,  in  the  dress  of  the  common  colonists,  are 
likely  to  have  with  the  Mohawk." 

"Colonel  Clifford!"  both  called  out  at  cnce. 
"  He  here  !  then  our  case  is  hopeless,  unless  we 
can  obtain  her  by  force  or  stratagem ;  which  do 
you  suppose  to  be  the  most  feasible  ?" 

"  When  I  met  that  fearful  animal,"  said  Teunis, 
"  I  was  on  my  way  to  consult  a  man  of  more 
wisdom  than  I  have  myself;  though  till  this 
morning,  I  was  better  able  to  judge  of  hunting 
through  these  mountains  than  a  stranger  possibly 
could  be  ;  but  I  now  am  at  my  wit's  end,  and  am 
willing  to  be  led  by  any  one  in  this  matter. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  him  beforehand ; 
still  it  may  not  be  too  late." 

"  Who  is  this  person,  Teunis,  that  you  are  now 


about  to  counsel  with,  if  I  may  ask,  for  if  we  are 
going  lo  take  the  same  work  in  hand,  it  will  be 
proper  that  we  act  together,  intelligently." 

"  Let  me  here,"  said  Tcunis,  "  tell  you  candidly 
that  my  life  and  hap[)iness  are  alike  bound  up  in 
the  deliverance  of  Elsie  Schuyler,  and  if  the  young 
lady  be  the  same  as  I  have  seen,  your  interests  are 
are  mine  ;  and  so  far  you  must  trust  my  word.  I 
have  a  plan  which  was  in  my  mJtid  before  we  met. 
It  can  be  carried  out  all  the  better  by  three.  Hear 
this  and  tell  roe  your  mind.  The  party  on  the 
rock  I  believe  are  waiting  for  more  prisoners 
whom  they  cx|>ecl.  SoTne  say  it  is  the  Dominie  of 
Kaatskill,  My  own  notion  is,  that  it  is  nobody 
else  but  your  Lady  Margaret ;  and  tomorrow 
there  is  to  be  a  regular  surrounding  of  the  hills  as 
far  west  as  possible  ;  now  if  I  can  get  up  a  paily 
of  surprise  it  will  either  send  Brandt  off,  when 
Elsie  will  come  out  of  her  hiding  place,  or  it  may 
become  a  rescuing  party »  should  they  succeed  in 
discovering  the  spot  where  1  am  quite  sure  she 
keeps  her  charge." 

'•  And  what  did  you  wish  from  the  friend 
below?"  said  the  over-cautious  Gabriel. 

**  I  wanted  encouragement  :  for  my  judgment 
has  become  scattered.  Between  this  false  dress, 
my  father's  wishes    and    my   own    likings   and 


dislikings,  I  am  like  a  dog  that  has  lost  its 
ready  to  be  whistled  off  by  any  straggler  o(^\ 
road  that  will  call  him  master." 

"Unless  you  have  confidence  in  the  mart, 
not  go  near  him.  Your  plan  is  excellent,  and 
your  encouragement  let  me  tell  you,"  said  Gal 
"  that  one  of  our  party  is  down  at  the  Domii 
at  present,  soliciting  his  advice  and  aid." 

••  You   mean  a  king's   man   like   yourself,; 
di.sguise  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  brother  of  the  young  lady,  sod] 
carries  documents  with  him  of  such  a  kind  as 
insure  his  reception." 

"And  a  warm  reception  it  will  be,  as  I 
living  man.  Your  friend's  neck  is  not  wortJ 
bushel  of  beans  in  D<)minie  Schuneman's  handL* 
unless  it  be  on  the  authority  of  General  \Va>ihio^ 
ton  himself.  It  would  not  surprise  n>e  if  he 
hanging  like  a  scarecrow  to  the  6rst  tree  he 
outside  of  the  church." 

'*  He  would  not  dare  to  do  such  a  thing  im 
king's  dominions,  and  in  the  face  of  the  auth< 
he  carries." 

'*  My  dear  sir,  you  are  an, Englishman,  and' 
loyal,  no  doubt  ;  but  our  Dominie  has  more  poii 
in  his   parish  than  all  the   kmgs  in   christendoq 
but  come,  we  have  not  a  moment's  time  to  U 
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Author  of  '^Xtnie's  MemvritSt'  "'^V^  '^'eAV  '*  Barbara  Henthcote's  Trial,"  and"R6htrt  Or^  i  Atontmmt} 


CHAPTER    .\XV. — A    FRAGMENT    OF   THE    OLD,    OLD 
STOkV. 

DvM  was  not  without  courage.  The  day  after 
the  wedding  she  set  herself  to  take  up  her  old  du- 
ties again  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  determina- 
tion and  steadiness.  It  was  dull ;  but  life  was  dull, 
fhc  said  to  herself,  with  a  stoical  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  She  knew  what  Ingleside  without  Mr. 
Chichester  was;  and,  though  she  sorely  and  i)er- 
sistently  missed  him  every  hour  of  the  day,  she 
resolutely  banishe<l  all  painful  regrets,  and  bore 
herself  at  least  with  outward  cheerfulness. 

Perha|js  Humphrey's  unselfishness  had  taught  her 
something ;  but  it  was  certain  Mr.  Chichester's 
last  word-i  sunk  deeply  into  her  heart.  *'  I  leave 
yott  a  precious  legacy,"  he  said  to  her,  with  one 


of  his   winning  smiles;  and   from   that   moc 
there  was  something  sacred  to  Dym  in   the 
re))Osed  in  her.     She  would  prove  herself 
of  it ;  if  possible,  she  would  redouble  her  Ic 
services  to  his  n^other,  content  if,  on  his  rcloi 
would  reward  her  with  one  of  his  approving  U 
Guy  Chichester  had  acted  wisely  in  comr 
ing  his  mother  to  Dym's  care.     Dym  had  ah 
l)ecn  wdling  and  affectionate,  but  her  work 
lacked  enthusiasm  ;  Guy's  words  had  lent  iro( 
to  it.     Mrs.  Chichester  soon  felt  the  1 1 
young  companion.      Dym    never   coi: 
weariness  now  ;  she  read,  and  wrote,  and  slitc 
with  laborious  zeal ;  she  sang  little  Scotch  bal 
in   the  evening,  or  drew  her  low  thair  to 
Chichester's  side  and  beguiled  a  tedious 
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icning  to  stories  of  bcr  friend's  girlhood  ;  she 
Ciuy's  and  Honor's  letters  aloud  over  and 
^vcr  again,  and  kissed  away  the  tears  that  some- 
imcs  stole  down  the  mother's  checks  when  any  of 
icir  expressions   of  affection    moved    her   more 

}U  than  usual. 

Now  and  then  her  old  restless  fits  wouhl  return; 

jt  she  never  spoke  of  them  ;  when  the  oijpres- 

30  became  loo  great,  she  would  quietly  steal  out 

>f  the  room,  and,  muffling  herself  in  her  old  plaid 

sKawl,  go  out  into  the  garden  and  shrubberies  with 

^iddle-a-wiok.   Dym  had  begged  hard  that  Kiddle- 

rwink  might  be  left  with  her,  and  Humphrey  had 

rilltngly  agreed. 

"  Are  yoH  not  afraid  of  taking  cold  ?  these  spring 

uings  are  very  treacherous,"   Mrs.  Chichester 

[aid  to  her  once»  when  the  girl  came  in,  fresh  and 

'bright,  to  take  up  her  work  again. 

"Oh,  no;  Kiddle-a-wink  and  I  have  had  such 

irun,"  answere<l   Dym,    "down    to  the  church 

parchand  back  again,  and  we  met  Mr.  Neihecote." 

Dym  was  always  meeting  Mr.  Nethecote.    Hum- 

ibrty seemed  to  know  intuitively  the  time  for  her 

Mrs,  Chichester  smiled  to  herself,  but  she  made 

no  observation. 

Dvm  scired  every  leisure  moment  for  going  over 

'      i-ide;    there  were  always   two    or   three 

T  in  the  week  when  Mrs.  C?hichester  difl 

bcr  J  and  she  began  regularly  to  go  over 

hour  or  two  and  give  Rupert  and  Edgar 

it  Latin  lessons. 

work  was  partly  pleasure  ;  but  she  had  an 

feeling  growing  on   her  of  late   that  it  was 

for  her  to  be  employed.     A  few  verses  by 

iylcshe  had  read  in  some  book  haunted  her, 

Ishe  was  ever  re|)eating  them  : 

'•  Sn  here  has  been  dawning 
Anmber  blue  clay ; 
Think,  will  ihou  lei  it 

Slip  useless  away? 
Out  nf  rtemity 

This  new  day  is  bom ; 
Into  efcmily 

At  night  will  return." 
'This  *  blue  day'  will  bring  nothing  to  tne, 
it  may  lo  others,"  she  got  into  the  habit  of 
■^"^  when   she  woke  in    the    morning.     Many 
Jwpic  would    have  thought   it  a  beautiful   life; 
^If  ks,  plenty  of  sunshine,  a  little  work, 

1»  r  letters  to  read  and  answer,  the  great 

pnien  blooming  with  roses  and  lilies,  the  sleek 


horses  coming  round  every  day  at  the  same  hour, 
the  luxurious  equipage,  the  dainty  five-o'clock  tea, 
Dorothy  coming  in  to  warn  her  mistress  it  was  time 
to  dress,  the  quiet  dinner,  the  brilliantly-lighted 
drawing-room.  •'  Now  read  Guy's  letter  over  again, 
my  dear."  Mrs.  Chichester  would  kiss  the  thin 
foreign  paper,  with  the  well-known  characters 
traced  on  it ;  but  she  was  growing  more  blinii 
every  day.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
she  and  Dym  lived  in  those  letters ;  Dym  could 
almost  hear  Mr,  Chichester's  voice  as  she  read  those 
racy  descriptions. 

What  wonderful  glimpses  they  opened  to  her  of 
Continental  life  I  Sometimes  it  was  an  old  Belgian 
town,  with  grand  churches  and  grass-grown  streets, 
where  they  lingered  for  a  day  or  two;  now  it  was 
the  blue  Rhine,  or  some  great  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  With  the  atlvanced  summer  Guy 
meant  to  make  a  detour  into  Switzerland,  and  so 
into  the  Italian  Tyrol  ;  there  their  wanderings 
must  cease,  Guy  said,  with  some  expressions  of 
regret ;  for,  much  as  Honor  wished  to  see  Rome, 
she  thought  they  ought  lo  be  home  early  in  October. 
"Five  months;  it  is  a  long  time,"  sighed  Mrs. 
Chichester;  "but  Guy  was  so  bent  on  showing 
her  all  those  places.  How  happy  ihey  seem,  tt^y 
dear  I  Now  let  us  read  Honor's."  Honor's  were 
always  shorter  than  Guy's  ;  but  they  were  beautiful 
womanly  letters;  a  sort  of  light  seeme<l  to  reflect 
from  thera  as  Dym  read — the  pure  radiance  of  a 
love  that  felt  itself  satisfied.  Guy  was  evidently 
jferfcct  in  her  eyes:  Guy  had  taken  sucli  lovely 
old  rooms,  with  a  wooden  balcony,  looking  over 
the  river.  Guy  had  stopped  a  day  longer,  be- 
cause one  day  she  had  been  tired,  and  she  had 
missed  the  picture-gallery.  In  every  few  lines  it 
W.1S,  "My  wife;"  "My  husband."  "All  the 
artists  are  raving  about  my  wife's  beauty,"  wrote 
Guy.  "One  fellow,  with  a  big  yellow  beard,  has 
been  praying  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  let  him 
paint  her  ;  he  wants  her  for  a  *  Beatrice,'  I  believe. 
1  suppose  I  must  let  him  do  it.  If  he  manages  to 
make  a  good  thing  of  it,  I  shall  buy  the  picture 
myself.  Fancy  Honor,  in  a  quaint  green-velvet 
dress,  'and  her  hair  studded  wiih  stars.'  "  "  You 
must  take  this  letter  to  Humphrey:  he  will  like 
to  see  it,"  said  Mrs.  Chichester,  as  Dym  folded  it 
up  ;  "  you  will  be  sure  to  see  him  to-morrow,  when 
you  go  over  to  Woodside," 

Dym  checked  a  relraclory  speech  that  was  rising 
lo  her  lips.     See  him  I  was  she  not  weary  of  see- 


ing  him?  The  fields  between  Inglesidc  and  Nid- 
dcrdale  Cottage  were  hautuerl  by  this  big  burly 
figure  with  the  broad-brimtned  hat,  Dyn>  would 
have  esciipcd  him  over  and  over  again,  but  for 
Kiddlc-a-wink,  who  never  failed  to  greet  his  friend 
with  a  loud  bark.  Humphrey  caught  Dym  once 
trying  to  scale  a  hedge,  oidy  her  whitedressgleamed 
through  and  betrayed  her. 

**  Were  you  trying  to  run  away  from  me?"  asked 
Humphrey,  with  his  sad  kind  smile  ;  but  Dym  was 
confused,  and  would  not  answer  him.  She  hung 
down  her  head  and  walked  by  his  side,  and  never 
once  contradicted  him.  Humphrey  certainly  had 
the  best  of  it  that  afternoon. 

I  wonder  what  Dym  would  have  done  if  any 
one  had  told  her  Humphrey  Nethecote  was  to  be 
her  fate — whether  she  would  have  called  out  loudly 
against  the  injustice,  the  impossibility  of  it,  and 
have  resigned  herself  to  it  after  all  ?  Many  young 
creatures  have  had  to  put  up  with  rough  protectors, 
without  a  tithe  of  Humphrey's  goodness,  and  have 
ended  by  becoming  devoted  wives.  What  was 
there  ab<jut  Dvm  that  made  this  so  impossible  to 
her — that  caused  her  to  bridle  and  flush  up  at  the 
least  approach  to  tenderness  on  Hum()hrey's  part, 
and  to  invest  her  sweetness  with  a  hundred  thorny 
prickles? 

Mrs.  Chichester's  request  was  tantamount  to  a 
command,  and  there  was  therefore  no  rekaiance 
in  Dym's  manner  the  next  day.  when  she  saw  Hum- 
phrey coming  down  the  road  to  meet  her;  on  the 
contrary,  she  hastened  her  own  footsteps. 

But  as  she  came  up  to  him,  after  the  first  few 
minutes,  her  uneasiness  returned.  What  was  there 
about  (he  fashion  of  the  man  that  looked  so 
altered  ?  Humphrey  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
an  old  gray  suit  and  leathern  gaiters ;  the  straw  hat 
would  lie  the  wornc  for  age,  and  brown  with  the 
sun  :  to-day  his  clothe*  were  new,  and  fitted  him  ; 
he  had  a  white  waistcoat  and  dark  felt  hat,  and  a 
jaunty  little  rose  in  his  button-hole;  he  looked 
]tt»  angular  ;  the  old  rusty  air  had  left  him  ;  he 
looked  what  he  was,  a  gentleman  farmer  in  good 
condition.  His  honest  freckled  f;KC  had  quite  a 
bashful  glow  on  it  an  he  came  up  with  Dym. 

*•  I  hardly  knew  you,"  said  Dym,  dryly,  as  she 
handc<l  him  the  letter.  The  new  clothes,  the  rose, 
the  picturesque  slouched  hat — what  did  it  mean? 

••  I  will  read  it  presently,"  returned  Humphrey, 
putting  it  in  his  {Hickct.  "  Mrs.  Chichester  shall 
have  it  back  this  evening. " 


"  It  will  not  take  long.  I  would  rather 
back."  replied  Dym,  with  a  touch  of  her  o 
tradiction.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  h 
companion  of  all  her  walks,  without  his  con 
to  spoil  their  evening.  Dym  was  turning  dc< 
restive. 

"When  do  they  come  home,  eh?"  he 
wrinkling  his  light  eyebrows  at  her,  but  | 
the  letter  safely  in  his  pocket  all  the  same. 
had  not  yet  found  out  Humphrey  could  be 
nate  too. 

"  Not  for  six  weeks.  Let  me  see  ;  it  is  . 
now — the  summer  seems  as  though  it  will 
end,"  exclatujed  Dym,  fractiously,  as  she 
out  the  folds  of  her  light  muslin  dress,  and 
discontented  air  smelt  the  roses  Humphn 
brought  her.  M 

Humphrey  was  always  bringing  her  rosi^ 
bunches  of  delicious  creamy  roses,  with  a 
ground  of  fern  and  heliotroj)e.  As  she  s^ 
their  fragrance,  she  suddenly  remembered 
in  the  long  narrow  school-room  at  Lans 
House,  and  Edith  coming  in  and  heaping  ) 
with  these  same  roses. 

Humphrey  looked  a  little  anxious  over  the 
discontent  and  abrupt  answers. 

"When  they  come  back  you  will  have 
away,"   he  said,   with  a  touch  of  sorrow 
voice,  which  somehow  moved  her  in  spile 
humor. 

Yes,  she  will  have  to  go  away,  she  tell* 
sadly  enough  now.  There  is  no  room  for  he 
at  Ingleside.  Honor  will  take  her  place  and 
no  one  will  want  her — no  one — no  one.  TU 
start  to  the  girl's  eyes  as  Humphrey  takes  he: 
and  makes  her  sit  down  on  the  little  bench 
him. 

Oddly  enough,  it  is  the  very  bench  where  I 
and  Guy  sat  that  May  afternoon.  It  is  .Xugusi 
the  gorse  is  as  yellow  as  ever,  but  the  hca 
out,  and  the  common  is  full  of  tender  violet  1 
The  geese  came  up  waddling  as  usual,  strc 
out  their  long  white  necks  and  yellow  bills; 
the  sky  the  lark  is  singing  near  a  little  white' 

"  My  dear,"  says  Humphrey,  with  a  break 
manly  voice,  for  Dym's  words  arc  very  |jal 
''somebody  wants  you — I  want  yoo." 

Dym  draws  her  hand  away,  a  little  starilet 

•'You  arc  very  good,"  she  answers,  wi 
effort,  "  I  don't  deserve  it."  She  is  con 
that  her  words  are  tame — that  she  haft  hard 
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red ;  bat  what  did  he  mean  by  saying  that  he 
■ranted  her? 

"Don't  go  away  from  me,"  says  Humphrey, 

hambly,  for  in  her  odd  confusion  she  is  moving  as 

faraway  as  the  bench  will  allow.     "I  have  been 

wishing  to  speak  to  you  all  these  months,  and  have 

never  been  able  to  summon  up  the  courage.     I 

want  to  tell  you  that  you  need  not  go  away." 

"I mist  go,"  returned  Dym,  hurriedly.  She 
was  getting  quite  nervous  now.  Somehow  her  old 
friend  was  changed  in  his  aspect  this  afternoon. 
It  was  not  this  sort  of  grave  serious  Humphrey  she 
had  teased.  "  I  must  go ;  there  is  no  room  for  me 
at  logieside.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,"  she  went  on,  trying  to  pluck  up  a 
little  spirit  with  which  to  answer  him;  but  it  was 
a  miserable  failure. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Humphrey,  quite  gravely, 
bot  speaking  as  gently  as  though  to  an  infant,  for 
Ik  had  no  wish  to  frighten  her.  "But  there  are 
houses  besides  Ingleside  that  will  be  glad  to  have 
JOB.  I  am  all  alone,  Dym ;  why  should  you  not 
come  lo  me?" 

"How — why — what  do  you  mean?"  she  asked, 
breathlessly;  even  now  she  does  not  understand 
him,  and  why — how  dare  he  call  her  Dym  ? 

"There  is  only  one  way  in  which  you  can  come 
tome, dear.     May  I  tell  you  what  that  is?" 

But  Dym  jumps  up  from  the  seat  and  covers  her 
bee  with  her  hands :  her  cheeks  are  burning  now. 

"No,  no  1  Mr.  Nethecote,  why  do  you  frighten 
■eso?  why  are  you  so  unlike  yourself?  You 
■Bst  not  call  me  that.  Oh,  I  am  so  unhappy!" 
Bu  Dym  was  trembling,  so  that  she  was  obliged 
to  let  him  draw  her  again  to  her  seat. 

"Does  it  make  you  unhappy  to  know  I  love 
yoo?"  asked  Humphrey,  mournfully.  **  It  seems 
tome  now  that  I  have  loved  you  ever  since  I  raised 
By  eyes  and  saw  you  peeping  over  the  paper  that 
^y  you  came  to  Ingleside.  I  have  gone  on  loving 
you  every  day  since  then,  and  it  is  not  in  my  na- 
ture to  leave  off,  I  am  afraid." 

"Oh,  please  do  !"  Dym  begged  him.  She  was 
sobbing  with  agitation  now.  "  It  seerns  so  dread- 
fal,  when  I  cannot — when  you  know  I  cannot — do 
Kin  return." 

"Do  what— love  me?" 

Dvin  nodded. 

"Ididnot  expect  it— don't  misunderstand  me — 
WW  could  you  care  much  at  first  for  such  a  rough 
fellow?   Bat  you  say  it  makes  you  unhappy  to  go 


away.  Will  you  " — his  voice  almost  giving  way 
with  his  earnestness — "  won't»you  trust  me?  won't 
you  let  me  take  care  of  you?  I  would  be  content 
if  you  could  only  give  me  a  very  little,  and  let  me 
love  you." 

"  Please  don't,  Mr.  Nethecote."  The  tears  were 
fairly  streaming  down  her  face  now.  The  good, 
generous  Humphrey  1  "  Oh,  how  sad,  how  dread- 
ful it  all  seems  1  I  like  you  so  much  that  it  makes 
it  all  the  harder ;  but  indeed  I  must  go  away." 

"The  Cottage  is  empty,"  he  went  on,  in  his 
simple  way.  "  I  am  almost  a  rich  man  now; 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  bless  me.  Do  say 
you  will  come  to  me,  dear;  you  don't  half  know 
how  lonely  it  is,  and  how  I  am  always  thinking 
about  you.  There  is  not  a  hair  of  your  head  that 
is  not  dear  to  me — a  man's  love  can  be  so  strong." 

But  Dym  only  hid  her  face  and  cried. 

"  Will  you  not  try  to  like  me  a  little  ?"  There 
was  no  help  for  it :   he  would  have  her  answer. 

Dym  gave  him  a  childish  pitiful  look  as  she  put 
her  hands  down. 

"  Oh,  I  do  like  you  very  much,  you  are  so  good 
to  me,  Humphrey!"  speaking  his  name  for  the 
first  time.  "  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  this  has 
happened,  and  that  you  will  cease  to  be  my  friend." 

"  My  dear,  I  could  not  turn  against  you,  what- 
ever happens.  I  wish  I  could,"  he  returned,  with 
a  faint  smile.  Poor  Humphrey,  how  white  his 
face  had  grown ! 

"And  you  will  be  my  friend  still?" 

"Without  doubt." 

**  Ah,  how  kind  you  are  !  I  wish  I  could  have 
done  this,  but  it  would  not  be  right.  I  would  not 
love  you  in  that  way.  I  am  not  what  you  think; 
I  am  foolish  and  vain.  I  should  not  have  pleased 
you." 

"You  would  have  been  gdod  enough  forme." 
How  the  big  faithful  heart  was  laboring  with  its 
pain  !  but  not  even  now  could  he  make  pretty 
speeches.  Good  enough  !  Were  not  her  words 
perfection?  was  she  not  pleasant  to  his  eyes,  the 
dearest,  the  sweetest?  Something  came  up  in 
Humphrey's  throat  and  choked  him  as  Dym  made 
her  honest  little  protest;  .she  had  spoken  it  in  all 
good  faith  and  humility.  A  few  weeks  ago  she  had 
been  wondering  if  any  one  would  love  her;  and 
now  this  man  had  come,  and  was  almost  over- 
whelming her  with  his  tenderness.  Oh,  how  good 
he  was !  Why  could  she  not  love  him  ?  How 
could  she  make  him  understand  that  she  was  thrill- 
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ing  with  gratitude  and  sorrow,  thai  his  friendship 
wa.s  precious  to  her,  and  that  she  prayed  never  to 
lose  it  ? 

"Forgive  me;  do  not  be  angr}n.wlth  me;  I  can* 
not  help  myself  or  you,"  she  said,  humbly  stretch- 
ing out  Iter  hand  to  him. 

Humphrey  pressed  it  gently,  and  laid  it  down. 
It  would  never  be  his — never — never  I 

"  Why  should  I  be  angry?  A  woman's  heart  is 
not  always  to  l>e  won.  1  can't  promise  to  give  uj» 
loving  you,  Dym,  but  at  least  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  my  sadness.  By  and  by,  when  I  have 
got  over  this,  it  shall  be  as  usual,  and  we  will  be 
friends." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  replied,  eagerly. 

He  had  risen,  and  seemed  waiting  for  her,  and 
they  walked  silently  on  together.  How  Dym's 
head  ached  I  how  she  longed  to  bre.ik  the  silence ! 
to  bi*l  him  leave  her  alone  to  her  own  thoughts  ! 
but  she  could  not  muster  courage  to  address  him. 

Now  and  then  she  stole  secret  glances  at  the 
grave  sad  face;  but  Huuiphrey  seemed  lost  in  his 
sad  thoughts.  At  the  trysting-stile  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  asked  if  she  wished  to  go  on  alone. 

Dym  timidly  answered,  ♦•Yes." 

"Then  good-by,  dear.  I  am  hardly  myself 
just  now,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  better.  Try  to 
forget  all  al>out  this  the  next  time  we  meet.  I  shall 
be  your  old  friend  Humphrey.  Will  you  reraemljer 
that?" 

And  .as  Dym  looked  up  in  his  face  with  sorrow- 
ful assent,  he  stoopetl  down  and  kissed  her  brow  as 
a  brother  might  have  done,  and  then,  looking  back 
with  another  kind  smile,  went  striding  home 
through  the  fields. 

Dym  had  a  very  tender  heart  in  spite  of  her 
faults,  and  it  was  nearly  broken  by  Humphrey's  last 
kind  smile. 

Mrs.  Chichester  wondered  what  ailed  the  girl 
that  evening. 

Dym  was  quite  speechless  and  distraught. 

After  dinner  Mr^.  Chichester  bockonc<i  her  to 
'tnkc  the  l<)w  chair  at  her  side ;  her  fine  woman's 
instinct  guided  her  to  subtle  conclusions.  Dym's 
voice  had  new  startled  tones  in  it ;  a  little  artful 
questioning,  a  few  soothing  caresses,  and  then  it 
all  came  out. 

Dym  could  not  keep  her  pain  to  herself— she 
wanted  to  know  if  j^hc  had  been  very  wicked  ;  she 
put  down  her  head  on  Mrs.  Chichester's  lap,  as 
though  &hc  were  a  veritable  child,  and  told  her  tale 


in  agitated  whispers.     She  had  wounded  the 
blest   heart — she    should   never   be    happy   ag. 
Humphrey  loved  her,  and  she  could  never 
wife — never — never  I 

"Is  it  very  wicked  of  me?"  cries  poor  D 
laying   her  cheek   against  the   kind   hand;   ** 
cannot  make  oneself  love.     I  never  thought  of  t- 
and   I  have  often  been  so  cross  and  ill-iem| 
with  him,  and  he  has  borne  wirh  it  all.     Oh,  »• 
shall    I  do?     I  can   never    look   him    in   the 
again — never — 1  have  made  him  so  very,  very 
happy." 

Mrs.   Chichester  sighed,   as  she   set   herself 
comfort  the  little  culprit.      Humphrey  was  an 
pecial    favorite,   and   she   thought   he  deserved 
better  fate.     She  had  set  her  heart  on  seeing  Dy 
installed  in  Nidderdale  Cottage ;  it  would  Ik? 
pleasant  to  keep  her  near  them  ;  and,   to  <lo  h 
justice,  she  believed  that   Humphrey  would  ii 
her  an  excellent  husba.nd. 

It  cost  her  simething  to  relinquish  her 
scheme.  Under  these  circumstances  perha|i$ 
would  be  better  for  hex prot^j^^e  to  leave  Hirstwi 
altogether.  Hum[)hrey  would  never  be  cured 
his  hopeless  attachment  while  Dym  remained 
Ingleside.  If  only  Dym  was  certain  of  her  O' 
mind  1  Mrs.  Chichester  was  not  quite  so  sure 
it.  She  saw  Dym  was  startled  and  repulsctl  by 
nowj  but  might  she  not  bring  herself  to  look  U[: 
it  in  a  more  sensible  light?  Humphrey's  g 
(pjilities  would  make  themselves  felt  after  a 
These  young  girls  rei|iiire  management  and 
ing,  so  Mrs.  Chichester  was  not  altogether  sure 
her  hof>elcs»ness. 

But  Dym  must  be  comforted  at  any  cost,  and 
h.istcned  to  assure  her  that  she  had  v\o\  been  v«i 
wicked.   These  things  were  not  .nlways  to  be  hel 
On  the  whole,  she  hail  behaved  very  well,  .ind  s 
all  she  ought  to  have  said. 

"  We  must  leave  it  now  ;  of  course  it  is  a  %\ 
pity,  and  I  am  very  grieved  for  poor  Hurophre 
but  you  must  not  make  yourself  ill  with  rryiii| 
my  child  ;  men  have  these  troubles  sometime*,  ai 
they  always  get  over  them      liy  and  by  Humph 
and  you  will  be  the  best  of  friends."     But  in  t 
Mrs.  Chichester  li«l  to  her  own  conviction  ; 
Dvm  sorrowfully  shook  her  head — she,  on  her 
did  not  think  Humphrey  would  get  over  it. 

Poor  Humphrey  I     His  honest  heart  would  on! 
have  cleaved  to  her  the  more  if  he  had  known  t 
grief  with  which  the  girl  bewailed  her  own 
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of  heart  and  his  disappointment.     To  a  true 

»n  there  can  be  nothing  more  sorrowful  than 

[to  know  that  she  had  saddened  some  brave  heart 

that  h^d  failed  to  win  her  love.     The  attachment 

xtaj  cause  her  some  secret  pride  in  the  retrospect, 

but  she  will  never  boasl  of  her  conquests. 

Humphrey  was  too  humble  and  sweet-tempered 
torail  over  his  evil  fortune.  After  a  time  he  bore 
kislrouble  with  his  old  stoical  fortitude ;  good  and 
alt  had  come  to  him,  and  he  had  accepted  both 
Vilh  the  same  pious  submission  ;  it  was  not  his  way 
to  complain.  In  his  and  Honor's  veins  tliere  was 
a  tinge  of  Scotch  blood.  His  mother,  Elspie 
Ktlhecoie.  was  descended  from  the  old  Covenant- 
en;  among  his  ancestors  were  stern  red-bearded 
Higlilanders,  who  had  fallen  before  the  sword  of 
Cliverhniise,  who  were  massacred  in  glens  and 
•ildrrnesses  for  adhering  to  the  simple  Ibrmul-isof 
tSfir  national  faith.  In  spite  of  his  soft-hearted- 
Dea  and  slow  gentle  ways,  Humphrey  at  times 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  noble  stock  whence 
be  had  sprung.  Life  had  taught  endurance  to  both 
lumaDd  Honor.  Though  his  heart  wassore  within 
liim  for  many  and  many  a  long  day,  and  his  cheer- 
Is  hearth  became  more  cheerless,  he  would  have 
Scorned  to  be  crushed  under  his  misfortune. 
"Hippy  or  unhappy,  we  must  do  our  duty,"  was 
kiiand  Honor's  motto  j  and  nobly  did  Humphrey 

m]  his. 

E-irly  and  late  he  worked  as  heretofore ;  there 
*tTt  fields  to  sow  and  harvests  to  reap,  though  the 
Aiictycd  girl  he  loved  would  not  come  to  him 
ttd  make  his  home  pleasant  to  him.  Sometimes, 
»«■  be  looked  round  his  richly-stocked  garners,  and 
«»  himself  adding  acre  to  acre,  and  knew  that  he 
Aoukl  die  wifeless  and  childless,  the  sad  thought 
vottid  cross  him,  Of  what  good  was  it  all,  when 
Boneshould  come  after  him?  True,  Honor  might 
wit  children,  but  ihey  would  not  need  his  wealth. 
What  should  he  do  with  the  good  things  that  came 
*  freely  at  his  bidding?  And  the  answer  seemed 
iCygoe  and  distant  enough. 

uphrey  meant  to  keep  his  word  when  he 
Dym  that  he  should  remain  her  friend. 
WtM  have  been  simply  impossible  to  avoid  her, 
'en  had  such  an  intention  ever  formed  itself  in 
[hamind  ;  he  must  have  come  upon  her  again  and 
lin  in  church,  in  the  village,  in  the  fields  that 
be  crossed  and  recrossed  at  morning  and  even- 

Dym  went  a  long  way  round  the  road  the  next 


time  she  went  to  Woodside.  She  started  and 
turned  pale  at  every  long  shadow  thrown  over  the 
sunny  path.  If  she  missed  seeing  Humphrey  for 
the  next  few  days,  it  was  not  because  he  intended 
to  avoid  her  for  his  own  sake — it  was  only  his 
thoughtfulness  that  shielded  her  from  a  chance 
meeting  till  the  wound  had  a  little  healed  over, 
and  he  could  say  the  ordinary  friendly  words  that 
should  set  her  at  her  ease.  '*  By  and  by,  when  I 
am  old,  the  pain  will  die  away,"  he  thought; 
"  when  she  is  married,  perha[<5,  and  has  children 
of  her  own,  she  will  not  be  afraid  of  her  old 
friend  then."  And  then  came  into  his  simple 
mind  a  score  of  pleasant  pictures,  for  all  their 
background  of  sadness ;  how  he  would  befriend 
her  and  llicm  j  how  the  one  with  the  mother's  eye 
should  be  his  favorite,  and  grow  up  upon  his  knee 
— should  inherit  the  broad  acres,  perhaps,  of  Nid- 
derdale  Farm  ;  he  thought  how  proud  he  would  be 
of  them,  and  how  he  would  be  called  Old  Hum- 
phrey among  them,  and  how  she  and  her  husband 
— "and,  whoever  he  might  be,  God  bless  lum  !" 
■ — thought  Humphrey,  should  find  in  him  the  truest 
friend. 

Ah!  peace  with  thee,  honest  Humphrey j  the 
dream  goes  on,  and  the  aching  sadness  goes  on, 
and  fresh  troubles  cloud  the  horizon,  and  stormy 
days  are  in  store  for  thee  and  all  thou  lovest !  Oh, 
when  the  heavens  are  black  with  clouds  and  dark- 
ness, and  one  gallant  vessel  founders  on  the  rocks, 
I  can  see  thee  bravely  taking  thy  part,  and  battling 
with  conflicting  elements;  and  I  know  that  the 
dream  will  come  true,  and  that  thy  battered  bark 
shall  come  into  fair  haven  at  last ! 

CHAPTER    XXVI.  —  "IN    THE   MIDST   OF    LIFE.' 

DvM  turned  quite  white  when  she  saw  Hum[)hrey 
next:  he  came  into  the  drawing-room  at  Ingleside 
one  evening  when  Dym  was  reading  to  Mrs.  Chi- 
chester. 

*' I  have  brought  the  letter  back,"  said  Hum- 
phrey, quietly.  He  did  not  stammer,  or  blunder 
over  Mrs,  Chichester's  footstool  in  his  usual  luck- 
less fashion.  He  shook  hands  with  Dym  very 
gravely  as  he  noted  the  whiteness.  If  it  had  been 
in  his  power,  he  wotild  have  saved  her  this  awk- 
wardness. "  Have  you  been  quite  well,  Miss  El- 
liott ?"  he  asked  presently,  with  his  old  kind  smile. 
Humphrey  was  bearing  himself  quite  bravely,  while 
pale  Dym  was  shrinking  into  her  c(*rner, 

'*We  have  had  another  letter  since  then/'  ob- 


served  Mrs.  Chichester,  with  a  sigh:  she  was  very 
sorry  for  Humphrey,  and  Dym  too,  but  her  mind 
was  full  of  other  things.  "I  have  had  a  great 
disappointment,  Humphrey,  but — but  you  must 
read  it  for  yourself." 

"They  are  not  coming  home,"  Humphrey  ar- 
gues shrewdly,  as  he  unfolds  the  letter;  it  is  written 
from  Salzburg,  and  ii  in  Guy's  handwriting,  but, 
as  usual,  there  is  a  little  note  from  Honor. 

Guy's  letters  had  always  been  perfect  in  his 
mother's  eyes,  but  this  one  was  unusually  loving, 
as  though  the  writer  wished  to  soften  some  great 
disappointment  he  felt  he  must  inflict.  "  My 
dearest  mother  knows  we  are  longing  to  see  her," 
be  wrote,  **and  that  no  consideration  but  one 
could  induce  ns  to  defer  our  return.  Honor  was 
dreaming  of  Ingleside  last  night;  she  is  always 
talking  of  our  home  and  you,  and  what  we  are  to 
do  when  we  are  together  again;  we  have  both  de- 
citlcd  there  is  nothing  like  Old  England  after  all; 
and  I  am  afraid  Honor  is  just  a  trifle  homesick" 
— a  "  For  shame,  Guy,  with  you  I"  scored  under, 
in  Honor's  large  firm  handwriting. — "  But,  darling 
mother,  there  is  a  '  but '  to  all  this.  Dr.  Guthrie 
(you  may  know  his  name  in  the  London  Directory) 
is  staying  at  our  hotel  here.  Honor  has  been  ail- 
ing with  a  cold  lately*  and  I  thought  it  best  to  con- 
sult him.  He  gave  us  his  opinion,  which  coincides 
exactly  with  Dr.  Grey's — by  the  by,  he  speaks 
very  highly  of  him;  tliey  were  friends  and  fellow- 
students  in  the  *  auld  lang  sync' — they  both  say 
Honor's  chest  was  weakened  by  that  illness  of  hers, 
and  that  an  English  winter  would  be  very  trying 
to  her;  however,  he  reronimends  us,  by  all  means, 
10  do  Rome  and  Venice  <•«  patsant^  and  then  to 
winter  either  at  Nice  or  Mentonc.  I  can  assure 
you,  dearest  mother,  we  both  louke<l  very  grave 
over  this  advice.  There  can  be  no  tloiibt  as  to 
what  we  ought  to  do ;  but  it  goes  so  hard  with  both 
of  us  to  disappoint  you  ;  we  had  set  our  hearts  on 
SjKrnding  Christmas  at  Inglesitle,  You  will  be  so 
dull  without  your  children;  and  then  there  is  the 
chance  for  that  ojxrration  in  February,  If  we  do 
this,  you  wilt  not  see  us  till  we  have  celebrated  the 
anniverxary  of  our  wedding;  for  I  could  not  bring 
my  wife  hornc  till  I  knew  the  <  oU!  spring  winds  had 
died  out  of  our  valley."  Honor's  letter,  too,  was 
full  of  anxious  tenderness;  the  wife's  heart  was 
evidently  yearning  for  her  husband's  home  and  the 
loving  thilies  that  awaitetl  her. 

*'  I  thiuk  this  has  come  to  teach  us  that  our  hap- 


piness is  almost  too  perfect,"  wrote  Honor, 
docs  us  good  to  have  our  wishes  crossed  just  oowJ 
if  only  you  were  not  to  be  included  in  our  disaj 
pointment-     Guy  sighs,  and  says,   *  Poor  mother,* 
and  then  scolds  me  because  I  echo  the  sigh;  he 
will  have  it  I  am  homesick,  because  I  dream  so 
often  of  dear  beautiful  Ingleside.     But  it   is  not 
my  home  ?     Keep  our  places  warm  for  us,  mother] 
I  wish  I  could  put  my  arms  round  you,  and  kis 
away  the  tears  which  I  feel  will  come  when  y< 
read  our  letters  an«i  know  Guy  is  not  coming  bad 
to  you  yet.     Guy  sends  his  love  to  Dym;  tell  h« 
we  shall  both  love  her  better  for  taking  such  car 
of  you." 

Poor  Mrs.  Chichester  looks  at  Humphrey  foi 
comfort  as  he  reads  both  letters  slowly,      "  Christ' 
mas  without   them;  and   I   was  beginning  to  ge| 
their  rooms  ready."     She  sighs,  and  another  hea% 
wrinkle    crosses    Humphrey's   brow.     As   he  sil 
there,  under  the  lamplight,  Dym  can  see  the  ligl 
frizzy  hair  is  streaked   with   gray,  and  so  are  (1 
rough  whiskers  and  beard;   Dym  wonders  she  has 
never  noticed  it  before.    She  reddens  as  Humphrey 
raises  his  eyes  and  sees  her  looking  at  him;  and 
Humphrey  draws  his  hand  nervously  across   hiftj 
mouth.     "  It  is  best  as  it  is,"  he  says,  with  a  blanl 
attempt  at  consolation ;  "  The  Duchess's  chest 
not  been  too  strong,  of  late  years,  and  when  iw* 
doctors  agree  we  have  a  chance  of  getting  at  th< 
truth.     Dc{>cnd  upon  it,  the  squire's  right,  and  if 
is  no  good  fretting  ourselves  over  what  can't 
heliied."     Humphrey's  voice  was  a  little   huskj 
over  his  philosophy.     Mrs.  Chichester  shook  hei 
head  as  she  <lefected  it. 

♦♦  You  always  sjicak  cheerfully,  Humphrey;  bt 
you  know  the  winter  will  be  long  to  you  ns  well' 
as  to  me." 

'*  Madam  will  have  her  say,"  replies  jx)or  Hut 
phrcy,  with  a  smile  at  Dym ;  but  somehow  Dyi 
is  not  ready  for  it,  and  meets  it  very  gravely.  SI 
breathes  more  freely  when  Huniphrey  gives  her  hi 
han<i  and  goes  away.  She  shuts  herself  up  tn  \x 
room  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  but  Mrs.  Chi 
Chester  wisely  forbears  all  inquiries.  Dym  cannc 
look  at  her  friend  yet  with  sorrow ;  his  gray  haii 
the  coldness  of  his  hand,  and  those  slow  geotl 
smiles  of  his,  are  continually  Ixrforc  her.  Notbii 
comforted  her  so  much  as  a  long  letter  from  >Vil 
when  he  heard  of  her  trouble.  Will  said  nothi 
about  his  divapiKiintment  at  the  news;  he  dtd 
even  reproach  her  with  her  strange  bliudDeaa, 
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By  a  single  wort^as  to  Humphrey's  virtues.     He 

ow  the  girl's  tender  heart  was  bniised  by  the  pain 

jhc  had  inflicted,  and,  like  Mrs.  Chichester,  he 

jtTOTc  to  comfort. 
"B«  always  my  honest  tender-hearted  Dym,  and 

tell  me  all  that  troubles  you,"  he  wrote.  "I 
liked  your  letter*  dear;  it  made  me  feel  proud  of 
nysiiteras  I  read  it.  I  think  it  is  noble  and  really 
wommly  to  feel  as  you  are  feeling;  I  would  not 
Jure  my  child  a  whit  less  humble  and  child-like. 
All  is  as  it  should  be;  now  you  must  try  to  forget 
it.  Put  away  from  you  every  thought,  except  that 
joo  hive  a  very  good  and  faithful  friend.  I  do 
not  like  that  expression,  '  When  I  think  of  Hum- 
phrey I  fcel  as  though  I  should  never  be  happy 
apin.'  My  dear,  the  good  God  never  meant  us 
to  bear  other  people's  burdens  in  that  way.  Leave 
Nfthccote  to  do  his  part  and  battle  through  his 
diwpfjointment;  and  remember  it  is  a  real  duty 
iwv  as  heretofore  to  'cultivate  cheerfulness,'  " 

Dym  used  to  read  out  bits  of  Will's  letters  to 
Mrs.  Chichester.  Mrs.  Chichester  used  to  say 
they  were  as  fine  as  some  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales's. 
Both  women  had  lately  elevated  the  pious  Bishop 
of  Geneva  to  be  their  favorite  saint,  *'  He  is  so 
cheerful,  my  <!car,"  Mrs.  Chichester  would  say. 
Poor  lady!  what  with  her  blindness  and  the  long 
bncly  winter  that  was  approaching,  she  had  much 
ado  10  preserve  her  cheerfulness,  especially  as  she 
bd  such  an  unreasonable  dread  of  the  operation 
thich  every  day  became  more  inevitable. 

The  mischief  had  been  slowly  working  for  years. 
Itwaa  wonderful  how  long  she  had  contrived  to 
derdvc  her  son.  Dorothy  used  to  read  to  her 
■ustrcss  before  Miss  Elliott  came.     Dym's  refined 

•  't  and  clear  modulations  were  a  perfect  treat 

•  i^r  Dorothy's  high-pitched  rasping  tones.  Most 
of  the  household  were  conversant  with  their  mis- 
tre»*s  misfortune  long  before  it  became  a  subject 
of  conversation  at  the  vicarage.  **  You  know  now 
•hjr  Miss  Elliott  came,"  observed  the  vicar,  a 
lictk  reprovingly.  Katherine  shrugged  her  shoul- 
den;  it  was  a  habit  of  hers  to  find  fault  with  most 
*C  Annt  Constance's  sayings  and  doings.  "I  call 
it  flyiDg  in  the  face  of  Providence,  going  about 
alooeas  she  does,"  she  replied,  severely.  "She 
ititttlly  wanted  me  not  to  send  Kenneth  up  to  the 
ftowe  with  her  the  other  afternoon — was  sure  she 
cccid  find  her  way  alone;  and  when  I  asked  where 
Mia  Elliott  was,  I  found  she  was  over  at  Wood- 
wde,  n  usual,  teaching  those  boys;  as  though  Guy 


gives  her  a  hundred  a  year  to  teach  Rupert  Grey 
Latin.  I  call  it  downright  robbery  and  neglect," 
finished  that  lady,  in  her  most  virtuous  tones. 

"  I  don't  think  you  ever  will  ap]>rove  of  works 
of  supererogation,  Kitty,"  relumed  her  husband, 
sleepily  :  "  if  any  one  but  Miss  Elliott  had  done  it 
we  should  have  heard  a  different  version.  How 
you  two  women  hate  each  other  !"  And  the  vicar 
lounged  off  to  his  study  and  his  sermon,  thinking 
what  a  pity  it  was  Katherine  had  such  strong  pre- 
judices, and  had  taken  such  a  dislike  to  that  nice 
pretty  Miss  Elliott. 

In  November  Mrs.  Chichester  took  Dym  up  to 
London  with  her;  and  they  stayed  for  a  long  time 
at  Lansdowne  House.  Dym  sat  in  the  long  nar- 
row school-room  again,  and  made  friends  with  Mrs. 
Vivian's  successor,  and  once,  by  special  favor, 
spent  an  hour  alone  in  her  old  garret.  Anna 
Freiligrath,  the  young  German  governess,  found 
her  curled  up  there  among  her  boxes,  and  staring 
with  dim  eyes  over  the  strip  of  gray  sky  and  the 
tall  while  shining  roof,  behind  which  a  dull  red 
sun  was  sinking. 

"  AcA  Himmel,  liebe  Freunde,  thou  wilt  be  starved 
with  cold,"  cried  the  warm-hearted  Anna,  as  she 
rubbed  Dym's  blue  little  hands.  She  was  an  hon- 
est, good-natured  girl,  and  was  always  ready  to 
A//(nrrand  otlierwise  pet  Miss  Elliott. 

Dym  struck  up  an  alliance  with  the  sturdy  little 
German.  Anna's  flaxen  plaits,  her  round  blue 
eyes,  her  pale  freckleil  face,  were  a  great  contrast 
to  Dym's  dark  eyes  an«l  giaceful  little  figure. 
.\nna's  volul>le  tones,  a  little  guttural,  the  gray 
stocking,  bristling  with  needles,  always  produced 
from  her  pocket,  her  long  stories  about  her  broth- 
ers Albrecht  and  Riiflolph  in  the  Prussian  army, 
and  her  anxiety  that  Dym  .should  know  tliey  were 
Von  Freiligrath,  were  highly  amusing  to  Dym. 
When  Mrs.  Chichester  could  spare  her,  she  alwaj's 
joined  Ed  i  ill  and  Fran  lei  n  von  Freiligrath  at  their 
tea.  To-night  a  bright  little  fire  burned  in  the 
grate,  a  kettle  gossiped  on  the  hob,  the  round  table 
was  dressed  with  cake  and  preser^'es;  Caroline,  in 
her  blue  ribbons,  hovered  near,  "Shall  we  light 
the  candles,  Fraulein?  Oh,  here  is  Miss  Elliott, 
dear  Miss  Elliott  j"  cried  Edith,  joyfully,  spring- 
ing to  her  friend.  "  Do  you  know  •  Lamentation  ' 
has  kittens,  and  I  am  going  to  call  one  of  them 
'  Joy,'  and  another  '  Snowball '  ?  Don't  you  wish 
Cousin  Guy  were  here  to  choose  the  names?" 

"  Hush,   chatterbox,    and  corae  to  tea/'  says 


Anna,  holding  up  an  admonishing  finger.  ^^Mfine 
gutt  Catherine,  place  tlie  chair  for  Miss  Elliott 
near  the  fire;  she  is  starved  with  coUl,  and  looks 
as  though  she  had  seen  ghosts."  And  Anna  pours 
out  tea,  and  knits  and  prattles  in  a  cosy  fashion  J 
and  the  flaxen  plaits  shine  in  the  firelight. 

Has  she  seen  ghosts?  What  kindly  spirit  looks  out 
of  those  glowing  flames  that  arc  leaping  and  crack- 
ling over  the  logs?  Humphrey's  sad  eyes  are  looking 
at  her!  No,  it  is  years  ago;  she  is  sitting  in 
Anna's  placcj  she  is  a  friendless  governess,  with- 
out a  creature  to  love  her  but  Will ;  some  one  with 
broad  shoulders  is  lolling  against  the  fireplace;  a 
brown  face,  with  rough  tawny  beard,  looks  round 
at  her.     "  Ah,  are  you  there,  my  little  friend?" 

*•  I  am  only  spinning  in  the  moonlight,"  breaks 
in  Dym,  quaintly.  "  What  tale  is  it  to  be  to-night, 
Edith?"  Edith  clamors  for  "Undine."  Frau- 
lein  tells  it  charmingly,  and  the  child  listens 
breathlessly  to  the  pranks  of  Kilhlehorn.  "  Poor 
Undine  I  it  was  better  to  be  without  one's  soul 
than  to  suffer  as  she  did,"  says  Dym,  with  a  sort 
of  shudder,  when  Anna  had  finished. 

••Not  so,  dear  heart,"  returned  the  little  Ger- 
man, piously;  "for  so  there  would  be  no  future 
for  the  Undine  with  her  beloved  after  she  hnd  wept 
him  to  death,  and  the  tale  would  lose  its  moral." 

"  Hut  she  is  very  unhappy  in  her  crystal  palaces," 
says  Edith,  sighing.  '•  It  is  a  sad  story.  I  like 
the  part  about  the  dwarfs  pelting  each  other  with 
gotd-dust  Ivcst." 

Anna  promises  a  more  cheerful  story  next  even- 
ing, and  hums  a  plaintive  little  tune,  as  her  needles 
cast  off"  row  after  row.     Dym  knows  the  words 
llut  belong  to  it ;  ihcy  arc  Goethe's  : 
,  *•  Kenner^l  Du  <la«  l^ml  wo  die  CitToncn  hlQh'n 

Im  dunkdi)  LjiuI>— ^tic  Gotd-oninj;cn  gluh'n— " 

Anna  misses  the  intermediate  lines,  and  finishes 
with  a  sort  of  mellow  hum — 

"  D-ihio— Hahin, 
MAcht'  ich  Mil  dcr  O  mcln  Gcliebtcr  *ichn," 

and  Dym  remembers  it  as  one  of  the  songs  Honor 
used  to  sing  in  the  old  hou<ie  at  Kensington. 

Dym  S.1W  Colonel  Dclaire  riding  in  the  Park 
once,  and  he  reined  up  his  horses  when  he  saw  the 
Trcwilian  liveries;  he  gave  Dym  a  very  cordial 
smile. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  have  got  over  your  accident  so 
W«n,  Mixs  Elliott.  IJcatrix  ought  to  have  lx?cn 
over  to  I.ansdowne  House  this  week,  Mrs.Tressilian, 
but  she  has  been  so  busy  with  those  tableaux — she 
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and  Adelaide  Bcaurhamp  seem  to  have  time  for 
nothing  else— though  I  am  bound  to  say  Mba 
Beauchanip  is  the  more  sensible  of  the  two." 

"  What  a  pity  her  wedding  is  put  off  on  accouni 
of  Colonel  Lintol's  death,  Frank  !"  observed  M 
Tressilian,  languidly.  '*  George  seems  a  nice  stead 
fellow,  though  he  has  round  shoulders  and  stoops 
so  dreadfully,  I  think  Adelaide  might  have  done 
better,  though  she  is  no  beauty,  and  seems  to  fancy 
no  one  but  George.  Well,  give  my  love  to  Trichr: 
it  is  a  great  pity  she  is  always  too  busy  to  come  and 
sec  her  mother." 

As  Mrs.  Tressilian  delivers  herself  of  tbis  un- 
usually long  speech,  she  sinks  back  exhausted  on 
the  cushion,  and  Colonel  Delaire  canters  off.  .*\s 
he  lifts  his  hat,  Dym  sees  he  is  getting  very  ba1d» 
and  his  face  has  the  same  pale  harassed  look  it 
wore  at  Ingleside  last  Christmas.  People  say  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Delaire  has  a  temper,  and  docs  not 
always  show  herself  very  submissive  to  her  husband. 

Dym  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
Will.  Mrs.  Chichester  would  send  her  off  to 
s|>end  long  days  with  him.  Dym  always  found 
him  busy  and  cheerful,  but  looking  thin  and  wjth 
a  cough, and  not  always  able  to  hide  from  her  anxious 
eyes  that  his  strengtii  was  not  equal  to  his  work. 

That  visit  to  London  did  her  great  good,  and 
partly  for  her  sake,  aisd  because  her  blindness  mad 
her  shrink  from  the  long  winter  and  the  emptin 
of    Ingleside,    Mrs.    Chichester    made   her   sist 
promise  to  spend  Christmas  with  her. 

Dym  was  very  glad  lo  have  Edith  again,  and  t 
sec  more  of  Fraulein  von  Freiligrath.     Mrs.  For- 
tcscue  always  cut  off  the  ridiculous  "Von;"  sb 
called  it  "such  nonsense  in  a  governess  who  has 
to  earn  her  bread  ;"  but,  on  the  whole,  she  was  far 
more  gracious  to  Anna  than  she  had  been  to  Dyra. 

'*  Mctn  LiehCj  she  trains  after  one  like  a  great 
white  serpent,"  Anna  remarked,  confidentially, 
when  they  returned  one  snowy  winter's  night  from 
the  vicarage,  where  the  young  people  of  the 
neighborhood  had  been  invited  to  play  charades 
and  forfeits.  Humphrey  had  been  there,  and 
Anna  h:»d  distinguished  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
artless  favor;  he  was  like  Albrecht,  only  both 
.Mhrecht  and  Rudolph  had  great  big  sandy  mous* 
taches.  He  had  a  great  benevolent  heart,  Anna 
was  sure ;  and  he  had  an  empty  niche  in  it  for 
some  one.  *' O  thou  little  Marmorbild,"  cries 
Anna,  embracing  Dym,  "  this  great  distinguished 
farmer  loves  thee,  and  thou  carest  for  him  not  that 
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-nolhing,"  snapping  her  little  plump  fingers — 
"forsooth,  lietause  he  has  rough  looks  and  a  gruff 
voice.  Go,  you  are  a  cold-hearied  girl ;  you  do  not 
dflwve  to  be  betrothed."  Either  Anna's  eyes 
wre shrewd  as  well  as  round,  or  Humphrey  could 
notquiic  control  his  looks. 

iKm  was  very  glad  to  have  Anna  as  companion 
10  tier  walks  to  VVoodside ;  it  saved  her  a  good 
deal  of  awkward   embarrassment.     Those    walks 
were  tlranrjng  to  an   end,   however.     Before   the 
snow  quite  died    off  from    the   high   land  about 
Birstwith,  gentle  Esther  Grey  laid  down  the  bur- 
den of  bet  sufferings,  and  Dr.  Grey  was  a  widower. 
Dr,  Grey  bore  his  heavy  loss  wiih  fortitude,  but 
il  Jged  him.     Peojile  said  the  Doctor  would  never 
te  the  man  he  was  again.     Friends  rallied  round 
him  in  his  trouble,  and  an  unmarried  cousin  offered 
to  keep  house  for  him  and  his  children  :  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  to  accept  it.     Dym  was  there 
wiien  ihe  arrived.     She  was  of  French  extraction. 
Dr.  Grey  told  her;  had  lived  in  Rouen   most  of 
[kr  life,  and  was  therefore  unknown  to  her  English 
rrrfjiions ;  he  heard  that  she  was  a  most  exemplary 
[creJiure,  and  had  tended  her  mother  lovingly  to 
|li«r  death.     Her   name  was   Bergamotte — Louise 
[Adrienne  Bergamotte — and  she  had  a  little  income 
i>f  herown,  sufficient  to  maintain  herself. 
"Louise  was  a  pretty  girl  once,  before  she  went 
r,  but  I  do  not  know  what  she  is  like  now.     I 
i)f  know  she  has  given  up  her  home  and  all  her 
belongings   to    do   me  and  my  children  a 

Dv^m  comes  away   presently,   quite   contented, 

xod  Mni.  Chichester  are  to  go  up  to  London 

next  day  for  the  dreaded  operation.     When 

I.  she  finds  Cousin  Louise  ruling  the 

i  very  happily.     The  children  love 

Dr.   Grey   respects   and    confides    in    her. 

M  only  a  lean   little  shriveled  woman,  with 

iflent   teeth,   with   a  shrill  voice;    yet    Dr. 

es  the  day  when  Cousin  Louise  came 

fiBotherless  children. 

If  n  had  not  been  for  the  cause,  Dym  would  not 

jSorry  to  find  herself  back  at  Lansdowne 

In,  and  in  the  society  of  the  friendly 

SM.    It  was  the  end  of  February  ;  the  worst  of 

winter  was  over.     Dym  carried  the  first  snow- 

itop  in  to  Mrs.  Chichester  on  the  morning  they 

•un-.  don. 

h  v-  iitense  thankfulness  that  Dym  wrote 

to  Mr.  Chichester  a  few  days  afterwards,  announc- 

;  that  the  dreaded  operation   had   turned  out  a 

r«Bplc  affair  after  all ;  boih  eyes  !iad  been  suc- 


cessfully couched,  and  Mrs.  Chichester  now  lay  in 
her  darkened  room,  exhausted  and  thankful,  and 
dictating  all  sorts  of  loving  messages  to  her  son 
and  Honor.  A  heap  of  soft  pink  and  white  wool 
lay  on  the  couch  beside  her.  Dym  was  alw^ays 
picking  up  stitches  and  rectifying  rows  now. 

"If  we  work  hard,  do  you  think  it  will  be  in 
lime?"  whispered  Mrs.  Chichester;  she  was  for- 
ever holding  endless  confidences  with  her  young 
companion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  fringe  or 
tassels;  all  the  news  of  the  three  kingdoms  would 
not  have  interested  the  placid  woman  half  as  much 
as  the  soft  ribs  of  the  quilt  that  were  forming 
under  her  skillful  fingers.  And  why?  Because  a 
wonderful  secret  was  mixed  up  in  those  skeins  and 
balls  of  wool ! 

The  little  quilt  lay  ready  and  finished  in  the 
Blue  Room  at  Ingleside  long  before  the  news  came, 
which  Mrs.  Chichester  was  able  to  read  for  herself. 

*'0h,  my  dear,  come  here.  Is  he  not  happy? 
Dear,  dear  Honor!"  And  as  Mrs.  Chichester 
held  out  her  son's  letter  to  Dym,  tears  of  gladness 
coursed  down  the  mother's  checks. 

"Darling  mother,  thank  God  for  us!"  wrote 
Guy.  "To-day  they  placed  our  little  girl  in  my 
arms — such  a  tiny  girl,  with  Honor's  eyes.  I  have 
just  kissed  both  mother  and  daughter.  Honor 
would  not  rest  till  I  laid  her  baby  in  her  arms.  I 
wish  you  could  see  my  darlings  together — they 
both  look  so  happy.  Honor  sends  her  dear  love  ; 
1  will  not  let  her  excite  herself  by  delivering  a 
longer  message." 

"  Is  he  not  happy  1"  exclaimed  the  poor  mother, 
again.  "  Neither  he  nnr  Honor  seems  disap- 
pointed that  it  is  a  girl,  Guy's  little  daughter  1 
Well,  fetch  me  ray  desk,  my  dear.  I  must  write  to 
him  niyself,  and  to  Honor  too." 

Mrs.  Chichester's  cup  of  happiness  seemed  liter- 
ally brimming  over;  the  good  news  fully  repaid 
her  for  the  inevitable  delay.  It  was  the  middle  of 
April  now,  and  Honor  could  not  travel  till  the  end 
of  May.  Guy  wrote  with  some  regret,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  that  the  little  one  was  so  frail  that 
they  thought  it  better  to  have  her  baptized  by  the 
English  chaplain  there.  There  was  no  time  to 
write  severally  to  the  sponsors,  but  Honor  wished 
her  brother  and  Mrs.  Chichester  and  Dym  to 
stand  by  for  the  child — Humphrey  was  to  tele- 
graph their  answer — and  the  doctor  and  his  wife 
had  promised  to  act  as  proxies.  Dym  was  greatly 
moved  when  she  heard  Guy's  message.  To  stand 
sponsor  to  his  and  Honor's  child — to  be  thought 
worthy  of  such  a  privilege  !     For  a  little  while  she 


was  almost  too  overcome  to  signify  her  assent. 
How  strange  that  Humphrey  was  to  stand  with 
her  I  **  Tell  him  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  do 
for  you  and  him,"  she  wrote,  in  the  fullness  of  her 
heart,  to  Honor. 

Guy  had  told  them  that  Honor's  favorite  name 
was  Florence.  Florence  Honor  Chichester  was  to 
be  the  little  maiden's  name.  Guy  wrote  a  touch- 
ing account  of  the  whole  aflair.  The  service  was 
held  in  the  room  adjoining  Honor's,  so  that  the 
mother  might  join  in  the  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings. In  defi.ince  of  all  usages,  Guy  had  in- 
sisted on  holding  his  little  daughter  himself,  and 
had  only  given  her  up  when  obliged  to  do  so. 
She  had  cried  when  the  clergyman  touched  her, 
but  had  been  quite  quiet  and  good  when  she  was 
in  her  father's  arms  again,  and  lay  cooing  and 
opening  her  eyes,  "just  like  gray  flowers  when  the 
sun  throws  a  shadow  over  thenj,"  wrote  Mr.  Chi- 
chester. 

•*  I  hope  they  don't  let  her  do  too  much,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Chichester ;  and  Dr.  Grey,  when  he  heard  of 
it,  hoped  so  too. 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  last  letter^ 
Dym  was  sitting  one  evening  reading  to  Mrs.  Chi- 
chester. May  had  set  in  unusually  cold  and  wet 
— a  compound  of  March  winds  and  April  showers; 
this  day  in  particular  had  been  cold  and  gusty. 
The  valley  was  full  of  driving  rain,  a  vaporous 
gloom  clung  to  the  hills,  the  6elds  were  steaming, 
a  wet  glistening  of  sunbeams  h.id  alternated  for  a 
short  time  at  sunset,  but  the  clouds  had  closed  in 
heavily  again,  and  the  steaminess  and  the  rain  pre- 
vailed. 

Mrs.  Chichester  shivered  as  Dym  put  down  the 
book. 

*•  Ring  for  lights,  my  dear,  and  tell  Stewart  to 
bring  another  log.  It  makes  one  dreary  to  hear 
nothing  but  the  r.iin  beating  on  the  terrace.  Just 
how  1  fancied  1  heard  footsteps  outside  the  window; 
it  must  have  been  my  fancy." 

•*  Of  course  It  was,"  replied  Dym,  cheerfully. 
**  No  one  but  Mr.  Chichester  ever  goes  round  to 
the  conservatory-door,  and  we  should  have  heard 
the  great  door  open  if  it  had  been  a  visitor;  the 
idea  of  any  visitor  coming  on  such  a  night  I" 

•*  Yes,  it  must  have  been  my  fancy,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Chichester,  ihoughtftilly,  "1  think  the  wet 
weather  makes  me  nervo^j^;  everything  makes  me 
that  today.  I  could  almost  have  bclioTd  it  w.is 
Humphrey  coming  tip  the  terrace,  the  fooistqw 
•oundcd  so  like  hia." 


"  I  will  ask  Stewart  to  close  the  shutters, 
then  we  shall  lose  that  dreary  patter-patter.    Whj 
I  could  almost  believe  1  heard  it  myself,"  laughc 
Dym  ;   but  she  was  nevertiiclees  glad  when  Stew« 
appeared  with  the  tall  silver  candlesticks. 

"  I  think  Phyllis  wants  you,  miss,"  said  Stewai 
pointing  over  his  shoulder  to  the  hall.     Was  Dyi 
getting  fanciful  too,  or  was  the  lad's  ruddy  face 
little  pale  ?     "  Phyllis  wants  you  particular,  miss,' 
stammered  Stewart,  putting  down  the  candlcstic 
awkwardly  enough. 

••Take  care;  you  are  dropping  the  wax.     Whjl 
can't  Phyllis  come  to  me  here,  if  she  wants  me  ?^ 

"  You  had  better  go  to  her,  my  dear,"  obscrre 
Mrs.  Chichester,  shivering,  and  drawing  her  shai 
close  round  her;  "and  shut  the  door;  there 
such  a  draught  outside." 

Dym  found  herself  in  a  perfect  whirlwind 
she  left  the  drawing-room  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  l\ 
conservatory-door  was  open,  after  all.  Dym  lu 
half  a  mind  to  call  Stewart,  only  she  was  .ishan^< 
of  her  fears. 

"Where  are  you,  Phyllis?"  she  cxLiaiine 
"  Why  don't  you  shut  that  door,  somcl)ody?" 

"It  is  only  I,"  returned  Humphrey's  voice, 
side.  "  Wait  in  the  conservatory  a  moment,  pic 
I  will  be  with  you  directly." 

It  was  very  mysterious,  but  Dym  did  as  she  wa 
tohl  nevertheless,  and  a  moment  afterwards   M'jt 
phrcy  made  his  appearance. 

"  I  was  only  speaking  to  Miles,"  he  5.;iui  ;  y< 
were  so  long  in  coming,  my  dear.  Did  not  Stcwi 
tell  you?" 

"  Stewart  told  me  Phyllis  wanted  me.     What 
what  is  the  matter,  Humphrey?"  faltered  Dji 
growing  suddenly    pale  over    her   words.     Hnra^ 
phrey's  clothes  were  dripping  with  water,  the  rail 
drops  hung  on  his  whiskers  and  beard,  hi%  face 
a  white  ashen  look  on  it,   and   his  lip  trcmbi 
strangely.     "Oh,  Humphrey,  I  see  it  in  your  fa 
— something   dreadful    has   happened  !     Tell    ml 
quick,    Humphrey,    dear    Humphrey,"    catchip| 
hold  of  bis  arm  and    5|icaking    in   a   frightenc 
voice.     "  You  have  heard  something — Mr.  Q 
Chester — Honor — w^ho " 

A  shudder  seemed  lo  shake  Humphrey  from  I « 
to  foot,  and  for  a  moment  he  held  the  little  hao< 
so  tightly  that   Dym  could   have  screamed  wii| 
agony. 

"  Give  mc  a  moment/' he  gasped.  "Itisti 
They  told  me  so,  for  I  cotild  not  read  it  for  m] 
— Honor  is  dead  1" 
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Int£Uo&  or  Faneuil  Hall  TwBNTT-rivK  Years  Ago. 

Fancitil  Hall. — Itt  the  November  number  of  the  Monthly,  in  the 
tvatly-^^co-nd  of  bt»  capital  papers  on  "The  Historic  Buildings  of 
Aatn'n,"  Dt.  Lowing  gave  a  most  readable  and  valuable  sketch  of  old 
Foscml  Hall,  which  was  illustrated  with  an  excellent  large  engraving, 
^ak  a  sntad}  ooe  giving  difTervnt  views  of  the  exterior;  I  enclose  a  good 
r  the  interior  at  it  apptearcd  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which  may 
Ttonh  engraving  for  a  place  in  the  department  of  Notes  AND 
(^jaiKs.  Thomas  W.  Smalley. 

-f  KtiX^ — Our  cnrre«tpondcnt  probably  was  not  aware  that  the  picture 

appeared  in  the  Aw^rican  Uiitorical  Hfiord,  Dcconilicr,  1873, 

[icd  by  a  brief  article  on  the  wonderful  Boston  Tea  Party  of  a 

ago.     But  the  engmving  is  excellent,  and  to  very  many  of  our 

readers  it  will  be  new;  hence,  wc  republish  it  as  a  farther  illus- 

cA  the  paper  alluded  lu  \f^  Mr.  Smancy, — EDITOR. 


Van    Braght's 
Martjrr's    Mirror. 

— In  the  Monthly 
for  March,  1 87 6,  p. 
226,  Mr.  Turner, 
hose  address  w^e 
\vc  not  at  hand, 
Mjuircd  "  Wlicre 
ml  procure  and 
what  shall  I  have 
to  pay  for  a  copy 
of  Van  Braght's 
"  Martyr's  Mirror?" 
In  reply, Samuel  W. 
rennypacker.  E*q., 
r  this  city  writes : 
"  If  the  inquirer 
will  come  or  write 
to  me,  I  can  put 
liim  in  the  way  of 
procuring  one."  — 
Address  209  South 
Sixth  Sl,  Phila. 


^1 


J^^i 
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[Gcorige  Wathingloti  Patke  Custis.— In  the  February  issue  of  the 
»*rMLT,  iH.  Lo->^>tiig  <[)cak»  of  Washington's  adopted  son,  in  correct- 
;«  whl>kf  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Ijiiicaster  in  the  preceding  number.  This 
Isd  u.\  tay  Blind  a  »bdn  article  by  the  Doctor  in  the  American  ifis- 
■d  of  July,  1871,  in  which  he  gives  a  concise  sketch  of  that 
.,  -I -n— r^.vvrkablc  not  only  because  of  his  peculiar  relation  to 
s  reaion  of  his  own  peculiar  gifts  and  graces.  The 
j>  ui]y  dined  and  cupped  with  him  a  few  monthis  before 
-  «  warm  reeollcction  of  his  genial  hospitality  and  no  less 
otiotial  mnnner.  The  monument  fiver  his  remains 
m  its  modest  simplicity  of  one  of  the  most  striking 
'.hose  virtues  it  commcmorntcs.  Cannot  the  Editor 
ce  one  of  its  excellent  contributors  to  furnish  a 
Doubtless  it  would  oblige  others  besides 

James  R.  Hitntek. 

Vot.  vni.— 15 


nM 


P. 


Monument  to  G.  W.  P.  Custis. 
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Archbishop  Carroll,  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton. — Our  fricnJ,  Robert  CouUou  Davis,  Ph.G.,  of  this  city, 
has  ini>>t  rcmnrkalilc  success  in  finding  rare  and  valuable 
manuscripts  and  prints  connected  with  men  of  note  in  our 
country's  early  days.  He  hiis  con.scqueiitly  a  perfect  mine 
of  such  treasures,  and,  Jis  our  render*  have  no  doubt  judged 
from  the  many  gems  we  have  given  from  his  collection,  he  is 
ever  generously  willing  to  afibrd  others  upiKirtunities  to  enjoy 
any  of  hi»  good  things.  \Vc  give  below  two  capital  sjjcci- 
nicn»,  X  manu^ript  and  a  print,  from  Mr.  Davis's  collection. 

Some  time  since  Mr.  Davis  heard  that  a  very  old  hou'^e 
WM  abont  to  be  dcmolisherl,  and,  from  what  he  knew  of  iu> 
pait  oceitpatitt,  he  thought  there  might  be  some  valuable 
**  rubbish  "  in  its  attic  or  some  of  its  hug';  closets.  He  went 
thither,  on  an  exploration  intent,  and  on  the  stairs  met  an 
old-rag-and-[Ki|K;r  man  with  a  well-filled  bag.  Accosting 
him,  Mr.  D,  teamed  thai  the  bag  was  full  of  "old  rubbiiih," 
which  the  old  "  collector  "  had  gathered  "  lyii^g  an.iund  up- 
stairs." The  bag  was  forthwith  einjUicd  ujxin  the  fli:>or  of  one 
of  the  rooms,  and  Mr.  D.  was  not  surprised  to  find  a  goodly 
number  of  treasures;  having  secured  these,  he  permitted 
t!>e  old  man  to  relug  the  rest  and  depart.  Among  these 
treasures  were  an  old  nianu*crii>t  sketch  of  Archbishop  Car- 
toll  and  a  copy  of  the  UttiteJ  Statu  Catholic  Misccl/atty,  of 
November  24.  1832,  containing  a  notice  of  the  death  of 
Cbories  Carroll  of  Carrolllon,  with  the  action  of  the  mayor 
and  counciU  of  Baltimore.  We  deem  both  worthy  of  a  place 
in  these  Notes  anu  Queries. 

The  manuscript  wfts  undoubtedly  written  for  one  of  our 
Philadelphia  pnpen>,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
Archbish<ip's  death,  which  occurred  in  Baltimore  on  the  3d 
of  Deccml>er,  1815! 

"  Arch-Dishop  Carroll  was  born  nt  Uppcr-Marllxirough  in 
the  State  of  Maryland  in  the  year  1 7 35,  and  was  sent 
at  the  Age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  to  a  grammar-school  at  Bo- 
hemia. Even  at  this  early  period  he  gave  striking  presages 
of  hit  future  worth  jl  eminence,  by  the  mildness  &  innocence 
of  bis  manners,  his  docility  &  assiduity. 

From  this  school  he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  St.  Omen 
in  France,  where,  after  going  through  the  stuilies  of  that  cclc- 
liratcd  institution  with  the  most  distinguished  success  &  hon- 
ot%,  he  was  irankfercd  to  the  College  of  Liege  ;  &  was  there 
ordained  a  priest:  and  after  surrndcring  his  patrimonial  es- 
tate to  his  brother,  became  a  mcm)>er  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  that  society  he  actetl  as  the  secretary 
of  tbe  dispersed  falbrrs,  in  their  remonstrances  with  the  court 
of  France  respecting  the  tempotal  interests  of  the  al)olii>hed 
order.  For  Ihi^  %Latiiin  he  was  pecultaily  qualil'icd  as  well  by 
liis  diktincuinhed  learning  &  talents,  as  by  the  remarkable 
parity  h  elegance  of  bis  style,  in  the  French  as  weU  as  Latin 
Languages. 

He  then  went  to  EngLind  &  was  selected  by  the  late  Lord 
Stoarton  {a  Catholic  nobleman |  to  accompany  his  son,  the 
prcoent  Lord  Stoarton,  as  his  preceptnr  A:  govcmoar,  on  the 
lour  vt  Eunipe.  During  this  tour  he  wrote  a  concise  and 
intCNflting  history  of  England,  for  the  use  of  his  ptipil— still 
preserved  in  m  He  a1«o  kq^  a  journal  of  his  tra- 

vels, which  •  !  plays  tlmt  g<«»l  sen.<*e,  sound  judg- 

ment, &  enlightened  iulclligence  which  ever  distinguished 


ere  Hit! 


Upon  his  retttm  to  England  he  resided  for  some] 
the  family  of  Liwd  Arundel  (another  Catholic  ool 
but  u]Kin  the  approach  of  the  revolutionary  war  he 
tlie  earnest  Jii  pressing  solicitations  of  his  noble  A 
patrons,  &  came  back  to  his  native  countty. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  at  the  request  of  tbe 
Congress,  he  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin,  Charles 
Carrollton  (his  relation  &  friend),  &  the  late  Judj 
on    a   political   mission   to    Canada.     And    thrai 
arduous  &  hazardous  conflict  which  ensued, 
fervently  attached  to  the  cause  of  his  Country. 

He  did  not  at  any  time,  however,  neglect  his 
ties,  the  primary  object  of  his  care  and  solicitude,  i; 
arrival  in  bis  native  country  be  lost  no  time  in  lakil 
himself  the  laborious  care  of  itie  General  Catholic  < 
gallons,  widely  scf  nraied  from  each  other,  where  hit! 
is  cherished  with  the  most  enthusiastic  afTertinq. 

He  also  found  time,  notwithst.inding  his  nu 
tions,  to  write  nn  able  &  masterly  vinilication  of 
faith,  in  reply  to  an  address  of  tbe  Res-.  C.  Wltattf 
bad  abandoned  it,  &  become  a  member  of  tbe  Cb 
England. 

Sometime  after  the  establishment  of  our  independa 
Catholic  body  in  this  country  (before  that  lime  subji 
spiritual  hierarchy  in  England  |  solicited  the  p>pe  to 
United  States  into  an  episcopal  see ;  and  the  suhjectj 
memoir  was  nominated  to  the  Sovereign  pontiff  as  tbe 
There  was  no  hesitation  on  tlie  part  of  the  pope, 
his  character  and  talents  were  well  known, — in 
the  nomination.    At  a  later,  and  recent  period,  at  tl 
lation  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  bis  diocese,  he  waa 
tbe  dignity  of  Arch-Bishop. 

In  the  exercise  of  his   sacred  functions  be  dts] 
spirit  of  concili.itii<n,  mildness,  and  Chriaian  b 
greatly  endeared  him  to  those  under  his  charge* 

Ilts  manners  &  de|x)rtment  in  private  life  we 
the  clerical  character; — dignified  yet  simple,  pioin 
austere.     This   secured   him  the  alTectioiuite 
his  friends — and  the  rojtcct  of  alL 

In  him  religion  assumed  its  most  attractive 
form.     And  his  character  conciliated  for  the  bod] 
he  presided  respect  and  consideration  from  the 
enlightened  &  the  virtuous  of  all  ranks  &  den 
for  they  saw  that  his  life  accorded  with  tbe  be 
of  that  religion  which  he  professed. 

The  meniliers  of  his  own  church — to  whoqi' 
truth  a  guide  &  a  father — who  daily  wiinc^^d 
thu  1>eneficence,  and  the  tenderness  of  hin  heart 
purity  of  his  doctrines  &  {^recepts  saw  the  punt 
unsullied  character — who  saw  him  on  bis  death  bi 
the  meekness,  the  patience,  &  and  the  checrfnlna 
saint  &  a  martyr,  view  the  sure  &  rapid  appfoache) 
own  dissolution ;  concerned  not  for  himself,  hut  antii 
for  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  was  bo  soon  to 
will  long  rememlter  him  with  the  most  prafo 
grief,  gratitude,  and  veneration. 

He  taiigVit  us  how  to  live, — and  oh  too 
The  price  for  knowledge — taught  ta  kt 

Death,  the  tcirgza  of  which  he  had  ao  often 
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tic  oinfii  of  others,  had  no  power  lo  disturb  his  Krcne  and 
lru»|HtJ  Mul. 

Bui  long  vill  hu  bereaved  and  dkconsolatc  flocic  mourn  tfae 

Ian  of  him,  who  was  ihc  succour  and  suppc.rt  of  the  wretched  ; 

—■bo  vhru  this  world  could  afford  ihc-m  nothing  on  which 

Llo  Ion,  tunied  tu   htm   for  consolation,   u  their  spiritual 

Lcng  will  the  poor  mouni  for  one  who  always  relieved 

ftcirvmtito  the  utmost  extent  of  his  means, — &  even  ex- 

hkleif  bis  care  of  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  o\rn  ex- 

j^tnce.    They  will  long  weep  for   him  who   watched,  & 

«.  »ho  prayed,  &  felt  for  all. 

Tttm  bclple«s  orphan  children — to  whom  he  was  indeed 

lUbtr— &  who  flocketl  around  his  dying  bed  lo  receive  hi* 

tarftioe  A  blessing,  may  well  weep,— for  their  loss  is  Irre- 

Tlie church  may  well  weep— for  their  loss  is  incalcu* 

T^  VniltJ  Statu  Catholic  Atiscellat^  was  an  eight  page 
l^jCT.  the  pages  being  %%  by  13  inches  each;    it 
tpritlklud  ia  Cbarteston,  South  Carolina,  by  Rev.  R.  S. 
(,  ud  was  edited  with  marked  ability,  maintaining  a 
ff  kindly  (one  towards  Protestonu : 

••CAJiBOtL  IS  NO  More  111 

Tk  ltd  cypTCTSi  is  at  length  entwined  around  the  impe- 

ahle  record  of  our  freedom.     The  last  of  the  signers  is 

e,— CHAKtxs  Carroll   of  Carrolltos  sleeps   "the 

|fmitile«pof  the  patriot  brave."     The  genius  of  liberty  at 

BUjitms  o'er  the  om  of  the  last  of  the  bandtil  host, 

hkoin  the  hour  of  her  despair  levelled  the  lance  in  her  be- 

,Mr  viithdrew  from  the  contest,  till  her  ownb.anner  rose, 

[■dftuiing  on  the  breeze,  told  "o'er  land  and  w.nvc"'  that 

I'l  battle  was  fought  and  won.     Yes,  Carroll  is  in 

il     But    HE  "shall   not  wholly  die." — No!     The 

^of  the  Monarch — the  glittering  diadem — the  purple  of 

Be  shall  moulder  as  the  solemn  mockerie>  of  lil:<crty ; 

yw^eants  be  forgotten.     But  not  so  with  the  Pntri- 

^VTiUst  gratitude  shall  swell  the  liosom  of  Republics 

I  the  flag  of  our  own  confederacy  shall  wave  on  the 

*aU  of  our  capitol,  Carroll  shall  live — not  alone  on 

iMBTts  or  in  marble  bu^l — but  in  the  memory  of  virtu- 

His  name,  with  that  of  Hancock,  Franklin, 

IITadliilgton.  shall  in  after  ages  be  hymned  lo  the  lyre  of 

iBnrrel;  whilst  the  Muse  of  History  shall  point  to  the 

^uateminn  as  the  fadeless  monument   of  American 

I  ia  the  cabinet  and  valour  In  the  field. 

|4e«T«ioa  of  the  venerable  patriot  to  the  principles  of 

I  only  equalled  by  his  adherence  to  the  Altars  of 

ICTS.  The  mrmorable  oath  of"  Lift — Fortitne  and 

KosioR,"  well  attested  the  one:  as  a  Catholic  his 

and  unsullied  momlity,  well  proved  the  other. 

r»y»  of  both  shed  a  halo  r'»und  his  name  whilst 

IVCCtJy  tempered  the  evening  of  his  virtuous  life — 

like  object  of  the  vcneralifin  of  twelve  millions  of  frce- 

,  Ik  llSBqailly  breathes  his  spirit  to  bis  God, — and  con- 

.for*  wbde  bis  remains  lo  Ihc  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 

I  tk«t  Comb  the  rank  grass  may  wildly  wave ;  but  over 

:  fiMre pilgran  «haU  drop  the  tear  as  its  record  telh  him 

4>  ibe  Mbcs  of  TBS  last  of  the  Signers. — May  ht 

'mftattr 


Robespierre — Singular  Discovery. — In  the  February 
Monthly  I  find  an  interesting  Note  on  "The  Key  of  the 
Bastile,"  which  calls  to  my  mind  the  account  given  not  long 
since,  in  a  French  paper,  of  a  singular  discovery  of  a  secret 
chamlicr  occupied  by  Robespierre  some  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile.     The  account  is  .is  follows  ; 

A  curious  discovery  has  lately  been  made,  while  repairing 
the  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Jacobin  Club  during  the 
great  revolution,  and  known  as  the  Hotel  dc  Londres,  in  the 
Rue  St  Hyacinthc,  St.  Honorc.  The  Club,  which  guided 
the  destines  of  the  revolution  during  some  few  years,  had 
often  boosted  of  allowing  the  ambition  of  Robespierre  and 
other  leaders  (o  progress  50  far,  and  no  farther;  and  the 
members  by  vote  h.ad  passed  a  law  which  entitled  the  ma- 
jority to  exclude  from  any  (tanicular  seame  any  particular 
member  whose  interests  might  lead  bim  to  away  the  opinion 
of  the  Club.  Robespierre,  whose  ambition  had  rendered  him 
an  object  of  suspicion,  bad  often  been  voted  out  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  historian 
of  the  time,  that  he  could  so  long  maintain  his  influence  in 
spite  of  the  violence  of  the  opposition  thus  permitted.  The 
secret  is  now  revealed.  A  small  room — a  hiding-place  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall — has  just  been  discovered,  opening 
by  a  trap-door  into  the  very  hall  where  the  deliberations 
were  being  carried  on,  and  whence  he  could  listen  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  against  him.  and,  thus  forearmed,  have 
power  to  defeat  them.  It  is  evident  that  this  hiding-place 
must  have  been  occupied  by  Robespierre;  and  when  first 
entered  by  the  workmen  the  traces  of  his  presence  were  still 
visible  in  the  journal  which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  the 
writing-paper,  from  which  had  been  torn  n  small  portion,  as 
if  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  memorandum.  The  only 
book  which  was  found  in  the  place  was  a  volume  of  Florain, 
open  at  the  second  chapter  of  Claudine.  It  was  covered  with 
snuff,  which  had  evidently  been  shaken  from  the  reader's 
shirt-frill,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  pf  history  which 
records  the  simplicity  of  the  literary  tastes  of  Robespierre. 
His  presence  seemed  still  to  hang  alKjut  that  small  space,  as 
though  he  had  quitted  it  but  the  moment  before;  and, singu- 
lar enough,  the  marks  of  his  feet,  as  though  he  hud  recently 
trodden  through  the  mud,  were  stili  visible  on  the  tiles  of 
which  the  flooring  is  composed.  James  Stkeul 


Nugget. — I  sec  in  a  work  on  Australia  the  following  ex- 
planation of  a  frequently-used  word — is  it  correct  ? 

"  The  word  Nugget  originated  at  Ophir,  New  South  W.iles, 
and  is  prob.ibly  a  corruption  of  the  word  lingot — '  a  little 
tongue ' — derived  from  the  word  used  in  Hcl>rew  to  desig- 
nate the  wedge  of  gold,  which  Achan  purloined,  See  Josh. 
7 :  18  et  seq."  E.  Oaks- 


Domesday  Book. — In  the  Monthly  for  last  September, 
page  218,  speaking  of  Doomsday  Book,  you  €ny,  "  This  most 
remarkable  work  was  formerly  kept  in  the  Exchequer  under 
three  distinct  locks,  but  was  some  year^  since  removed  to  the 
Chapter  House,  nt  Westminster,  where  it  is  gu.-irded  with 
jealous  care," 

At  the  lime  of  this  removal  was  n  fac-siniile  of  the  Dooms- 
day Book  published  by  the  British  Government  ?  T  remember 
there  U3cd  to  be  a  copy  of  il  la  the  Historical  Library  in 
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PortUnrt,  Maine,  *cnt  (hither  by  authority  of  the  Crown.  If 
I  misuke  not  a  similar  copy  was  sent  to  other  historical 
libraries.  C.in  any  of  the  renders  of  the  Monthly  verify 
(his,  and  inform  as  at  what  time  the  copy  was  published  ? 
W.-i*  it  bsucd  because  of  the  many  claimants  of  proijcrty  in 
En^l.ind  by  American  heirs,  and  sent  here  that  old  families 
mi>;ht  trace  iheir  lineage,  or  simply  in  funhcrancc  and  aid 
of  history  ?  When  in  England  I  saw  the  original  work,  and 
it  struck  inc  that  the  one  in  Portland  looked  the  same  even 
to  the  style  of  binding.  EutZABei  H  Oakes  Smith. 


William  Cobbett  and  Robert  T.  Conrad — I  write  to 
imjuire  and  make  a  few  *uggc>ivon*  in  reference  to  your 
article*  on  "Wilmington"  and  "The  American  Drama." 
In  the  article  on  "  Wilmington "  it  is  stated  "  a  French 
teacher  of  note,  William  Cnblietl,  lived  on  *  (Jnakcr  Hill,' 
now  Fourth  and  We*i  Streets,  in  1794.  and  later  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  foumlcd  I'ctcr  Kircupine's  Gazette." 

William  Coblicu  wiia  an  Englishman  of  the  most  inveterate 
type,  who  hated  and  delected  everything  French,  and  I  am 
confident  thai,  a*  well  from  that  as  from  hi*  defective  educa- 
tif>n,  he  was  never  a  French  teacher.  His  biographer  gives 
no  aci'ttunt  of  him  in  snch  a  char.ictcr.  lie  commenced  In 
1794,  not  later,  the  publicaiiun,  in  Philadelphia,  of  Porcu- 
pine'i  PoUlnai  Cemor,  not  I'eier  Porcupine's  Catette,  on 
Secimd  Street  f>pj>osite  Christ  church. 

In  the  article  on  "  The  American  Drnm.t,"  the  writer  in 
speaking  of  Robert  T.  Conrad,  says  he  i*  "  the  author  of  two 
of  the  finest  plays  ever  produced  in  this  country.  We  allude 
to  'Jack  Ca<le'  and  'Aylmere.'"  Further  on  he  says; 
"  These  two  plays,  •  Jack  Cade'  and  •  Aylmere,'  are  sufficient 
•to  preserve  Conrad's  name  from  oblivion,  and  Ihcy  will 
lys  be  conxidercd  an  homtr  to  our  dramatic  literature." 
*^*hilc  I  agree  with  the  wnier  in  his  estimate  of  Conrad's 
writing*,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  fact  that  "Jack 
Cade  "  an«t  "  Aylmere "  ore  two  distinct  plays,  or  that  lie 
wrote  two  play*  with  these  names. 

There  i»  but  one  play,  called  by  him  "  Aylmere,  the 
Bondman  of  Ken!."  Alymcrc,  the  leading  character,  wa« 
known  n»  "Jack  Cade"  also,  an<l  was  believed  to  he  and 
called  "  t,Mrd  Mortimrr,"  "  The  Commons'  King,"  "  The 
Rightful  King  of  F.ngl.tnd,"  dcfratnled  of  the  throne. 

What  I  wixh  to  ini|Uire  i*,  am  I  right  in  the  view  I  have 
taken  and  the  facts  I  have  given,  or  are  the  writers  of  these 
anicle*  in  your  February  nnrober  correct?  I  write  with  a 
cu|^  of  Porttifime's  Potituai  C^HScr  and  also  a  copy  of 
Conrad's  Poem*  l>efore  me,  ai\d  hence  am  well  satisfied  that 
I  are  corrtct,  but  I  would  like  to  know  the  fact  if  I  am  in 
errrw. 

What  I  havr  to  suggest  is  this,  writers  on  historical  subjects 
should  l>e  very  careful  of  their  datr*  and  facts.  Popular  arti- 
cle*, such  as  lhe»e,  are  read  by  many  without  examination, 
and  the  facts  tialrd  arc  believetl  to  lie  jukt  as  stated.  Hence 
errrirs  get  altrtiad  and  attain  a  currency  that  Ihry  should  w*. 
have,  and  the  facts  of  hi«t<jry  become  anything  but  faits.  I 
lay  no  blame  to  the  writer*  of  these  nnitles,  for  I  believe 
they  wrote  what  they  believed  to  Ik?  the  eaact  truth;  but  a 
littl«  nor*  care  on  tfacir  part  wuuM   have  avoided   these 

StUniEN  JKNKINS. 


The  Old  South  Church.  Boston. — An  enlhasia.^^  <^,; 
meeting  of  the  Old  St^uih  pIe^t■rval^an  Committee  was  K  ^_U 
in  boston  recently.  President  Eliul,  of  Harvard,  in  the  ck^cMC 
The  treasurer  reported  that  the  total  cash  amount  recei^^^cd 
by  him  was  f 24,649.49;  amount  of  sulMcriirtion,  less  c^^^^h 
donations,  f 50,382.86;  unpaid  subscriptions,  $28,496.^^^1; 
cash  and  subscriplinns  due,  $50,476.34.  There  is  a^^^^Hi  a 
subscription   of   Sloo,CK»  contingent  utwn   $100,000  1«*  inf 

raised  before  the  first  of  April  nexL     Tnial  cosh  and    ^^^i—a^ 
scrijitions,  $150,476.34.     The  present  condition  of  affaara^^  of 
the  church,  as  stated  by  the  treasurer,  is  as  follows :    *^      To 
avert  its  immediate  downfall,  and  to  give  the  people,  Tar  j_  1 1  ^"'' 
near,  lime  to  collect  and  bring  in  their  contribuiiunt.,  a  s^ — ^** 
persons  have  purchased   the  meeting-house  and  the  vai^s:^^^*" 
land  around  it,  and  have  placed  it  in  trust  to  await  fo  -•     ^ 
reason.able  time  the  re»ponse  of  the  public.     I  am  able    ~  ~'~ 
state  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  Uc--^   *^ 
promised  for  the  preservation  of  the  building,  pruvidol  t^ 
the  further  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  doltan  is  ctmlnL^^   * 
ted  before  the  first  day  of  April  next."     It  was  resolved  it'^^ "^^ 
each  member  of  the  committee  should  raise  $1000. 

F.  P.     —  " 
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The  First  Book  Printed  in  Bnglaind — An  tnteret 
ing  Question.  —  It  has  Ixrcn  often  stated  that  the  fir»t  Im 
printed  in  England  was,  "Ye  Book  of  ye  Chess."  In  iC 
History  of  Westminster  Abbey  it  is  so  staled  as  having 
printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Abbot.  The  Atk, 
seems  to  cast  some  doulit  ujxm  the  subject.  It  states  tlr'^^1'** 
the  first  l)ook  printed  in  English  was  "The  Rccuycll  vt  it^^»l»« 
I^listorycs  of  Troye,"   which  was  translated   by   Caxtun  •■ 

I471,but  was  issued  without  any  date  of  printing.    This 
followed  by  "  The  Game  and  I'laye  of  the  Chesse," 
)-sshid  the  last  day  of  marche   the  yer  of  our  lonl  god. 
thousand  fourc  hundred  and  Ixxiiii."   These  two  books 
printed  at  Bruges,  the  first  iKkok  printed  in  England 
is  l)clicved,  the  "  Dictes  and  Sayingn  of  the  Phil 
bearing  date  November  18,  1477,  "cmprynled  by  roe. 
liam   Caaton.   at   Wcstmestrc."     Mr.    Wilbam   B]a<ieK 
disposed  of  the  popular  lielicl  that  the  art  was  iolrod 
into  England  by  Caxt-m  in  I474  very  satisfactorily; 

"  At  the  end  f>i  Caxton's  •  Ches-i  ^>ook.'  "  he  says,  "b 
date  of  tranxlaiion,   *  Finished  the  but  day  of  March  .  . 
1474.*     According   to  modern   reckoning,   ihii*   was  »r 
1475,  Ijcc.iusc.  a*  I  have  shown  in  my  '  life  o(  Caaton,' 
p.  9,  the  new  year  in  the  Uiw  Countries  did  T"'   '— ■"■  ' 
until  Easter  day.     Now  Ea*tcr  iLiy  in  1474  fi  1 
TO,  and  ihi-rcfiiie  Caxtun   did  not   finish   his  n 
Bruges  till  March  tl,  I475.     A»  the  book  was  pnmrd 
that  in  Bruges,  and  before  Caaton  vainc  to  F.ntjland  wi*h 
new  an,  we  must,  I  think,  arrive  at  this  i  > 
proluibly  came  i«i  FlngLind  in  1476,  but  tl 
date  we  have  to  stand  on  is  the  pnnting  ui  '  1  nr  1  '.l\c\, 
1477" 

Adopting,  therefore.  1477  as  the  date  of  the  inin;^0cic 
of  printing  into  England,  Mr.  J,  S,  Hods^m,  of  tbr  I' 
Pension  Corpt^ralion,  which  will  lie  fifty  yc.sw  old  this 
vuggrstc  that    the   <]uaterccnlmary   of  ibc   tntrodUiCtMMV 
printing  nhould  l>e  celebrated  by  an  exhibition,  in  \xm 
next  June,  of  antiquities  and  curiosities  connected  with 
an.  J   Wll>uN  KMITr< 
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Tlie  Presidency  ••  Crisis  "  Past. — The  newspapers  have 

sufficiently  chronicled  the  successive  phases  of  the  •'  crisis  " 

that  is  supposed  to  have  imperilled  our  land.  We  have  never 

been  mach  alarmed,  because  we  did  not  believe  that  the  noisy 

tbreateners  and  blusterers  meant  fight;  it  is  a  well-established 

aphorism  that  "  barking  dogs  seldom  bite ;"  we  have  felt  very 

confident  that  the  people  of  neither  the  North  nor  the  South, 

DOT  the  East  nor  the  West  would  consent  to  a  war  merely  to 

gratify  the  political  place-seekers  of  either  party,  and  we  have 

felt  equally  confident  that  these  place-seekers  were  not  to  be 

feared  in  this  direction ;  this  genus  of  bipeds  is  not  of  the 

fighting  spirit  or  build,  and  never  indulges  in  such  dangerous 

sport  except  by  proxy.     Indeed,  the  professional  politician, 

whether  you  call  him  Republican  or  Democrat,  knows  noth- 

faig  bat  self,  and  that  self  is  so  precious  in  his  esteem  that  it 

must  nut  be  placed  in  jeopardy;  nay,  for  that  self  he  will 

sacrifice  his soul,  we  were  about  to  say,  but  he  has  so 

little  that  the  sacrifice  would  be  inappreciable;  for  that  self 

he  will  sacrifice  his honor,  we  cannot  say,  for  he  can't 

sacrifice  that  which  he  cannot  possess.  We  will  not  farther 
attempt  to  say  what  he  will  sacrifice  for  that  precious  self; 
suffice  it  to  say,  self  is  to  him  beyond  friends,  family,  home, 
Btry  and  God,  and  he  will  scruple  at  nothing  that  prom- 
to  pander  to  that  self.  The  place-seeker  will  not  figlit 
ess  so  efiectoally  cornered  that  he  can't  squirm  out  or 
L-wl  away ;  he  believes  in  the  expressive  couplet, 

•*  He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
Shall  live  to  fight  another  day," 

^ricli aineodments — ^striking out  "fights  and"  in  the  first  line, 
■**«i  folHlitating  "run"  for  "fight"  in  the  second — he  is  so 
^^^d  to  "  running  "  in  one  way  that  it  comes  natural  in  the 

^t  it  seems  that  the  "  crisis "  has  passed  and  we  may 
^*  *>aithe  once  more  the  balmy  air  of  peace,  unapprehensive 
^**"  Mr.  Watterson's  one  hundred  thousand  "  unarmed " 
^^«nds,  and  assured  that  even  his  feathers  have  ceased  to 
^^ud  erect  like  the  quills  of  the  proverbial  "fretful  "  quad- 
^^^^xd.  A  happy  compromise  scheme  has  been  perfected, 
^■•^d  doubtless  before  this  article  is  in  print  the  new  Presi- 
'*^iilial  tribunal  will  have  advanced  in  their  labors  far  enough 
^^  make  it  as  clear  as  mud  who  has  been  elected  President 
***'  the  United  States. 

The  "  Tripartite  Commission,"  as  some  of  the  dailies  call 
*^e  new  c<mrt,  though  a  non-constitutional,  if  not  an  uncon- 
stitutional, body,  is  unquestionably  and  fortunately  a  very 
•*«oog  one  in  its  composition,  and  equally  so  in  the  degree 
^t"  confidence  apparently  felt  by  the  people  generally  in  its 
*l»lily,  fairness  and  patriotism — as  a  whole.  As  our  readers 
l^iiov  it  is  composed  of  five  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  G>urt,  five  Senators  and  five  Representatives ;  these 
*R:  Jusdces  Clifibrd,  Miller,  Field,  Strong  and  Bradley; 
^cnatois  Edmunds,  Frelinghuysen,  Morton,  Thurman  and 
%ud;  Representatives  Payne,  Hunton,  Abbott,  Garfield 
ttdHoar. 
Jottice  Nathan  Qifford  was  bom  in  Rumney,  Grafton 


County,  N.  H.,  August  l8,  1803.  After  his  admissioii  to  the 
bar  he  removed  to  Maine  in  1827.  After  serving  in  the 
legislature,  in  1834  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  for 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  1839  to  1843.  I"  l^At^  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Polk  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and 
after  the  Mexican  War  was  sent  as  Minister  to  that  country. 
When  Judge  Curtis  resigned  his  place  on  the  Supreme  Bciy;h 
in  1858  Mr.  Clifford  was  nominated  by  President  Buchaixan 
to  fill  yie  vacancy. 

Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller  was  bom  in  Richmond,  Ken- 
tucky, April  5,  1 816.  After  practicing  medicine  for  a  few 
year.->  he  turned  his  attention  to  kw.  Being  in  favor  of 
emancipation,  he  removed  to  Iowa  in  1850,  devoting  himself 
to  his  profession,  and  becoming  a  leader  of  the  Republican 
party  in  that  State.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  Associate 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  President 
Lincoln. 

Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  was  bom  in  Haddam,  Conn., 
November  4,  1816;  w.is  graduated  at  Williams  College; 
studied  law  in  New  York  with  his  brother,  David  Dudley 
Field;  went  to  California  in  1849;  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature;  in  1857  was  elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  and  afterwards  attained  the  position  of 
Chief-Justice.  President  Lincoln  in  1863  appointed  him  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Both 
parties  in  California,  on  account  of  his  ability  and  character, 
united  in  asking  his  appointment  to  the  vacancy  on  the 
Supreme  Bench. 

Justice  William  Strong  was  born  in  Somers,  Tolland 
County,  Conn.,  May  6,  1808.  After  graduating  at  Yale,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  in  183a,  and  began 
to  practice  his  profession  in  Reading.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  Congresses.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  for 
fifteen  years,  hut  resigned  the  position  in  1868.  In  1870 
President  Grant  appointed  him  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Justice  Joseph  P.  Bradley  was  born  in  Berne,  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.,  March  14,  1813 ;  was  educated  at  Rutgers 
College,  New  Jersey,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
latter  State  in  1839.  lie  was  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  his  profession  at  Newark  when  appointed  Associate  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  President  Grant  in 
1870. 

Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  yermont,  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Vt.,  February  i,  1828;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1849,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Legislature,  in 
each  branch  for  several  terms.  On  the  death  of  Solomon 
Foot  he  was  appointed  to  his  place  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  taking  his  seat  in  April,  1866,  He  was  elected  to 
fill  the  remainder  of  the  term,  and  reelected  for  the  term 
ending  in  1875,  ^"^  again  for  that  ending  in  t88i. 

Senator  Frederick  T.  Frelinghu)rsen,  of  New  Jersey,  was 
bom  at  Millstown,  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  August  4, 
1817;  was  graduated  at  Rutgers  College ;  was  admitted  to 


^«  bar  in  1839;  was  appointed  Attomcy-GcnCTal  of  New 
-r  c-y  in  l$6l,  and  reappointed  in  1866.  He  wa.<>  a]v]H)inled 
i  lU.r  from  New  Jersey  to  complete  the  term  of  William 
rnjht,  tleccascd,  which  cxpirc«i  in  1S69.  He  was  elected 
succeed  A.  G.  Cattcll,  for  tbe  term  ending  on  March  3, 

•877. 

Senator  Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  was  bom  in  Wayne 
<"■  iiiiiy,  Indiana.  August  4.  1823.  Aflo-  gniduating  from 
M.-im  L'nivcrsitj' be  studied  law,  and  in  1852  was  elected 
Circuit  Judge  of  the  Fifili  Judicial  Circuit  of  Imliana,  He 
wa»e1ccte<t  Lieuicniint-Ci<>vernur  of  Imliana  tn  i860,  became 
Governor  in  1S61  i>n  ihtf  trantfer  of  Governor  Lane  tu  the 
Schutc,  and  in  1864  was  elected  Governor  for  the  iecond 
terra.  Governor  Morton  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  tixik  hi^i  seat  March  4,  1867,  succeeding  Henry 
S.  T^ne.  In  1870  be  declined  the  mi&sion  to  England.  He 
wa»  reelected  in  1873. 

Senator  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  was  born  in  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia,  November  13,  181J,  removed  to  Ohio  in 
1819,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835.  lie  was  a 
Reprcscntiilive  from  Ohio  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  1851,  was 
Chief  Justice  of  that  court  from  1854  to  1 856,  was  a  candi- 
date for  (j'lvernor  of  Ohio  in  l8f»7,  and  w.is  elected  to  the 
t'nited  Siairk  Senate  in  pKice  of  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  Uiking 
his  scat  in  1869      He  was  reflected  in  1874. 

Senator  Thoniav  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  was  born  in 
Wilmington,  iJclawarc,  Octolx^r,  1S3S.  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1S51.  In  1855  and  1856  he  resided  in  Phila- 
delphin.  In  1S63  he  wa.'^  appointed  United  Slates  District 
Attorney  for  Delaware,  but  resigned  in  1 854.  He  was 
elected  United  Stales  Senator  to  succeed  his  father,  James 
A  Bayard,  for  the  lerm  from  1869  to  1875,  and  was  reflected 
in  1874. 

Representative  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  was  bom  in 
Hnmilton  Counry,  New  York,  Novemlicr  30,  1810,  wa» 
gradaatrd  at  Hamilton  College,  studied  law,  and  nettled  in 
Cleveland, Ohio.  He  was  a  Stale  Senator  in  li^9  and  185?, 
was  an  unsueccM^ful  canclidate  for  the  United  Slates  Setialc 
Und  also  fur  Govcmcir  in  1H57,  and  in  1S74  was  elected  a 
Representative  from  Ohio  to  ihc  Forty-fourth  Congress. 

Representative  Eppa  Hunton,  of  Virginia,  was  Nim  in 
Fauquier  County.  Va..  Se|>tetnbcr  23.  1823;  was  Stole's  At- 
torney for  Prince  William  County  from  1849  to  1S62; 
entered  ihe  Confe<lcmtc  army  1*  colonel  of  the  8th  Virgini.-i 
Infantry,  and  r<i»e  to  l>e  In  Mr-r.il;  was  cajiliirc^l  in 

1S65  at  Sador's  Creek,  an<l  .  I  in  Foit  Wancn.    He 

w-tt  elected  to  the  Furty-Uiird  Congress,  and  reelected  to 
the  Forty  fourth. 

Represenuiive  Josiah  B.  AblxMt,  of  Massachusetts,  was 
born  at  CheloufoixU  Mass.,  Noveml>er  i.  1815;  graduainl 
■t  Ilan-ard ;  was  admitted  I0  the  bar  in  1835  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maioachusetts  Assembly  in  1836,  of  the  State 
Sen.ilr  in  1841  and  184a;  was  Judge  of  the  Su|*erior  Court 
(if  MsMacbuftctu  in  1855. and  waa  elected  to  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress. 

Kr|ire»mtallse  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  was  liore  in 
jCuy ahoga  County.  Ohm,  Novcmlwr   lo.  1831;  was 

■  lU.'C.   if.    Ma«...   ■     .  "    ,     |-        ,. 


Union  array  as  colonel  of  the  42d  Regimen 
and  was  promoted  successively  lo  be  brigad 
major-general  of  volunteer!.  He  was  electe 
live  from  Ohio  to  the  Thiny-eighih  Congr«« 
reelected  to  the  leveral  Congresses  since. 

Representative  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Mat 
Jiom  in  Concord,  Mass.,  August  29,  l8a6j 
vard  College  and  Harvard  Liw  Schoolj3| 
the  bar  in  1849,  »"*'  settled  at  Worcesteilfl 
bcr  of  the  State  Assembly  in  1852.  of  the 
1857  ;  was  elected  in  1868  to  the  Forty  first 
wards  to  the  Forty-second,  Forty-third  u 
C«»ngrcsscs,  and  was  lately  chosen  by  ihi 
Legislature  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

At  the  present  writmg,  it  is  quite  uncei 
elusion  the  "  Tripartite  Commission  "  will 
whatever  it  shall  b^,  it  seems  beyond  a  doot 
accepted  by  all  |tartics  as  a  just  and  cquilaU 
the  real  or  supposed  difficulties  of  the  rcouirki 
contest  of  America's  Centennial  Year.  WhI 
mfcins  convinced  that  the  "  Commission  *'  pi 
docs  it  fx  post  facto  legisLition,  is  really  < 
otherwise  just  right,  we  yet  arc  content  to 
and  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  new  court. 

We  sincerely  hope  that,  a*  soon  as  nwy  < 
menis  will  be  made  to  the  Constitution,  to  r< 
a  recurrence  of  the  late  ••  Crisis." 

Oregon  KxAs  forward  to  a  prosperoas  je 
popuhtion  dwell  in  ihe  Willanieite  Valley,  a 
never  suffered   from  drought,  the  climate 
moist.     Wheat  is  a  sure  crop,  and  in  qun| 
pas*c<l  in  tl>c  world.     The  export  lati  year , 
worth  $11,846,000.     Canned  salmon,  anot| 
duct  for  distant  markets,  was  sent  away  Ir 
ber  of  480,000  CB>es.      Prciwratums  bavii 
large  increase  of  the  business ;  twelve  nc^ 
mcnts  arc  to  lie  added  this  ^p'iiig  to  theJ 
and  they  will  have  an  aggregate  cajK 
cases,  which  will  re<iviiie  more  than 
fish,  live  weight.     'Fhe  Columbia  is  1 
fishing  river  of  the  world.     The  Oreg'j 
lar  "  says :  ••  With  a  populati*in  uf 
of  wheat  equals  one^sevcnlh  of  the  lotj 
States.     Such  a  State  is  not  a  poor 

The  Spiritualist.  Dr.  Slade, 

of   SLidc,   t)if    Amrrican    Spirituali 
under  the  vagrant  act  and  scniencj 
finement  ai  hard  la1>or  in  the  lloui 
for  argument   in   London   reccmli 
quashed    on    a    purely   legal    icclj 
crowded   with   well-known   Sjur 
Mr.  Kdlin,  assistant    judge,  prcj 
Slade's  altornry,  objectetl  that 
was  convicted  was  nut  within  M 
xvA  declare  or  charge  that  .i 
[lalmistry  or  otherwise."  thcs 
inniitrd  fnrm  the  charge.     Iij 
were  ail  ■ 
colly  tit  .    „ 
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-'^-loci.     Jodgc   Ediin  said   Ihni  samnianr  conviciions 

M  sbov  on   their   (aces  the  words  of  ihc  statute  giving 

i  ;imsdi«tian.     The  conviction,  ihcixforc,  was  ba<l 

on  ft»  face,  and  as  counsel  for  the  Crown  stood  by  it,  and 

dcdiiMd  to  ask  the  cnun  to  amend  it,  they  must  quash  the 

ODOrvktMlii  attd  the  appellant  was  discharged. 

-  a — The   French  colony  of  Algeria  is  slowly  but 

•^ervsitig.     j,95o,coo   hectares   of   cereals    were 

^ci'yirii  iM  (S75,  the  product  of  which  exceeded  that  of  1874 

\pif  70^300«Doo of  francs.  20,ooohrctare$of  vines  were  planted 

in    jSJS-     Th«  phylloxern  has  thus  fajr  not  made  it«  appear. 

ia  Algeoa.     Tlie   fever-expelling  eucalyptus   is   being 

in  all  the  maLinuus  districts  to  the  signal  l>cnclit  of 

paiilic  bcallh.      The  colony  furnishes  ever)*  year  3000 

Co  the  Aiiny;  the  sheep  are  valued  at  io,ooo,cxxi  of 

Tobacco  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  grown ;    the 

CfDp  u  about  6,000,000  kilograms.     Since  1866  the 

li  movement   has  increased  every  year  10,000,000 

^t/C  femcL    llae  im^mrtahnnf  amount  to  193,000,000  of  francs 

mx^'A  'Cttc  cspc'rts  to   144,000,000.     Roads  arc  m   process  of 

^jcyul ruction  wherever  the  country  is  settled.    Of  railroads  in 

^'    '  ' 'rre  ts  the  gr«At  line  from  Orleansville  to  Oran,  420 

^  ,  and  th.-\t    fnim  Philip)wville  tn  Constantine,  87 

^  -.    Several  others  under  construction  will  be  opened 

£x  ng.     The  .Aralis  l>«gin  to  recognize  the  Ijcncfits  of 

«uich  rule  in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country,  the 

^^  impelvs  thai  has  l»crn  given  to  agricultural  and  manu- 

f-fm  m — tanng  indestry,  and  the  eflorts  m.iking  for  the  planting  of 

|!bc«B,  and  the  procuring  of  water  for  irrigation  and 

jc  use  in  the  sinking  of  arte^ian  wells.     With  the  ex- 

-^JtJLin  of  "ome  of  the  nomadic  and  brigand  tril>es  on  the 

r.>s/itrs,  the  natives   no   longer   disturb    the  peace   of  the 

]»Juay. 


TopuUtion  of  Ptria. —  The  Ameritan  Register,  a  weekly 

.^•r  iMued  in  P-iri*,  bad  an  interesting  article  recently  on 

k«  ttliject,  from  which  we  learn   that  at  the  close  of  1 876, 

;  ec]i«a\  then  made  up,  showed  the  population  of  Paris  to 

■  "."'',743,  being   an  increase  of  133,956  inhabitants  over 

1  enumeration  of  1872,     This  increase  had  been  in 

KinurU*  of  f'arii,  Fav<y.  Montmailrc,  Popincourl,  Batig- 

,  and  Monccaux.     There  had  l>ecn  a  falling  off  in  the 

ily  of  the  ly^iuvre.     It  mny  lie  inferred,  from  the  small 

*^«ru*e  in    four  years,  Ihal  Jbe  |>opulation  of  Paris  may  be 

'^IganJed  as  numerically  ^stationary.     The  opening  of  new 

^^^•lennls,  which  increase  the  bcauiy  and  improve  the  health 

^*Ctlw  great  mcirop«>lis,  driven  the  poorer  cl.-sses,  constituting 

^*»t  bulk  of  the  population,  more  and  more  out  of  the  city. 

*V  Rtfister  says :  "  This  fact  alone   is  likely  to  check  any 

CxrmnrrcAtr  in  the  population  of  Paris,  which  is  fast  Iwcom. 

*'•  city  in  :hc  midst  of  France.     Another  cause 

^' '  ;  against  an  increase  of  population  Is  the  octroi 

•^••Bi.    Paris  ts  at   the  present  moment  the  <learest  city  in 

^■opt.  and  as  ft  w  not  a  manufacturing  and  trading  centre, 

••■*  Loadrm  or  New  York,  wages  and  salaries  do  not  aug- 

•«W  ■  rspidly  as  the  cost  of  living.     The  consequence  of 

'*■  <atc  of  things  mu^t  be  a  stationary  population,  which 

'"SWileii  tlie  octroi  system  is  modified,  soon  become  a  dc- 


American  Beef  in  England. — An  English  journal  re- 
ccniiy  contained  an  interc^tmg  ictlcr  upon  this  subject.  The 
corresponUcnl  say* : 

"  A  n«Tvel  feature  at  this  year's  market  was  the  introduction 
of  American  cattle,  and  the  American  breeders  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  result  of  their  initial  efl'ort.  Their  con- 
signments were  none  the  worse  for  their  long  journey,  and 
we  doubt  not  the  cxj>crimcnt  will  be  followed  up  in  future 
years  to  a  far  larger  extent,  and  with  even  greater  success. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  sudden  rage  for  American  l:eef.  A 
little  while  ago,  when  the  wcalher  was  bad,  American  beef 
was  selling  at  two  cents  a  pound  at  Smilhlicld,  and  from  ten 
cents  to  fourteen  cents  a  pound  at  Birmingham.  To-day  1 
hear  it  has  risen  to  the  same  price  as  Englisli  beef,  and  a 
well-known  West  End  butcher,  whose  customers  are  almost 
exclusively  aristocratic,  has  purchased  no  beef  but  American. 
This  looks  as  if  Brother  Jun.ilhan  were  going  to  Ijcat  Brother 
John  out  of  the  field.  If  it  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
price  of  English  beef  I  shall  not  grumble;  but  if  fashion  is 
going  to  run  it  up  to  the  price  of  a  luxury,  I  don't  know  that 
we  shall  be  much  belter  off  after  all." 

Bismarck's  Prospective  Troubles. — The  new  German 
Parliament  promises  to  be  a  much-mixed  assembly.  So  far, 
it  seems  that  many  shades  of  political  and  religious  opinion 
will  be  represented  therein.  Among  the  members  already 
elected  are  105  National  Liberals,  95  Clericals,  28  Imperial- 
ists, 19  Progressists,  li  Poles,  10  Socialists,  6  .\lsalian  Au- 
tonomists, 3  Alsatian  Protectors,  4  Parlicularists,  and  4  gen- 
tlemen whose  politics  cannot  be  exactly  cl.isssficd.  It  will 
require  all  the  tact,  skill,  and  audacity  of  Bismarck  to  manage 
such  a  mi-scellaneous  legislature  in  these  stormy  times. 

In  its  marvellous  growth,  San  Fmncisco  may  fairly  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  Chicago.  A  village  of  huts  in  1S4S 
has  developed  to  a  stately  city  of  palaces  and  warehouses  in 
1877.  The  commerce  of  Asia  floats  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  opening  a  source  of  future  werlih  richer  than  ever 
gathered  at  the  wharves  of  Venice  or  Amsterdam.  In  its 
banks  and  churches,  schools  and  scientific  institutions,  social 
and  literary  progress,  San  Francisco  alreacly  ranks  with  many 
of  the  older  cities  of  the  E.ist.  It  has  a  debt  of  only  $3,000,- 
000,  which  is  amply  justified  in  parks,  public  buildings,  and 
other  municipal  proj.)crty.  Its  splendid  harbor  and  vast 
mining  interests  form  the  basis  of  an  enduring  prosperity. 

The  Centennial  in  Court.— Tlie  issue  between  the 
Unitc<l  Slates  antl  the  stockholders  is  soon  to  be  decided  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  There  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  award- 
ing the  fund  to  the  stockholdere  will  be  .iftirmed.  The  able 
opinion  of  Justice  Strong  so  thoroughly  evolves  a  plain,  com- 
mon-sense constrnction  of  the  acts  of  Congress  and  meets  the 
equity  of  the  case  as  to  make  an  affirmance  of  it  a  reasonable 
certainty.  Under  the  rules  of  the  court  a  case  of  this  nature 
can  be  speedily  heard  and  settled,  and  no  doubt  this  will  be 
done,  and  the  question  finally  set  at  rest. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee's  monument  seems  to  be  now 

now  a  thing  assured.  The  treasurer  of  the  Monument  As- 
sociation refiorts  that  he  has  in  hand,  in  cash  and  estimated 
assc!its,  the  sum  of  5l4-993> 
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The  Indians. — Again  the  leiegraphic  columns  of  the 
daily  press  Icll  of  great  victories  over  the  lighting  Indians. 
These  Indians  appear  to  bear  a  great  many  whippings  without 
being  »criousIy  checked  i»  their  warfArc ;  indeed,  tliey  may 
otic  day  kx*  named  with  the  CuIiad  pairiuU,  wiio  are  the  mobl 
marvelous  fighters  on  record — every  lew  weeks  or  montlu  we 
read  that  their  SjwnisU  upprcsaora  have  Achieved  a  tiirmen- 
duus  victory  and  arc  ju>i  aliout  to  crush  the  rebellion,  and 
yet  the  palrioU  survive  the  victories,  fail  to  get  crushed,  and 
tight  on.  In  the  case  of  the  Culjan*  we  confc»  we  are  too 
tJii-iroughly  American  in  our  sympathies  to  wish  to  see  them 
fail  in  thair  grand  Uruggle  for  liberty;  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
diani,  however,  we  can  scarcely  dctiuc  to  our  own  salisfac-  | 
tion  oar  views  and  wishes.  We  canmrt  riJ  ourselves  of  the 
conviction  that  Ihcy  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
and  with  thijt  conviction  we  cannot  quite  decide  that  we  wish 
ihcni  Imilly  whip^ied.  We  lielicve,as  we  liave  long  believed, 
ihjLt  the  Indians  would  be  more  easily  inanagcU  by  exercising 
towards  them  some  little  h«)nor  and  fair-dcattng.  The  |)cace- 
Qtukcr  plan  would  prove  far  more  effective,  if  our  (Juverii- 
mcnt  could  once  convince  the  Indians  that  we  mean  to  deal 
honestly  by  them;    as   it  is,  they  »ee  or  !yu-.pect  in  our  jKracc 


plan  only  a  screen  for  fresh  attcmpu  to  deceive  and  over- 
reach  them.     It  may  be  we  fail  to  comprehend  the  fads  ia 
Che  great  Indiau  problem,  but  we  have  watched  with  kc 
eyes  the  course  and  conduct  of  Indian  atloirs  lor  many  yc 
in  the  sincere  hope  that  the  suppc^vcdly  sujKtior  race  wc 
learn  to  be  just  and  true  in  their  dealings  with  Uic  savj 
but  we  cannot  bay  that  wc  have  ever  been  quite  saiuhcU 
this  point.     Wc  want  to  believe  that  the  (Jovcrmucnt 
rightly  to  conduct  Indian  affairs,  and  do  in  a  measure  so  I 
lieve;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  as  truly  believe  that  it 
culpable  disn^ard  of  rascality  on  the  part  of  those  it 
and  should  control. 

Specie  Payments— We  have  recently  had  quite  a 
httlc  brce/c  on  the  ijucstion  of  resumption ;  it  seems  to 
subsiding,  however,  with  nobody  hurt.     Though  not  of 
pa|)cr  money  persuasion,  wc  cannot  lidieve  it  wifw  toatt 
undue   haste  in  re*umption ;  if  President  Grant  and 
Uxly  else  will  be  still  and  let  "  well  enough  "  alone,  finaac 
alTairs   will   doulHless   adjust   iheniselres  in   good  time, 
these  occasional  agitations  of  the  matter  only  retard  rcMuat 
tion. 
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The  Hebrew  Minstrel  and  the  Hebrew 
Maidens.— In  its  Fclmiory  issue,  the  MojrrMuY 
gives,  umlcr  the  head  of  ••  Literature  and  Art," 
an  engraving  and  poem  on  "  RLepah."  the  YAxiot 
stating  thai  he  docs  not  know  the  name  of  either 
l)ie  artist  or  the  poet.  I  cannot  supply  th*  latter 
name,  but  the  original  of  the  engraving  u  \rj  an 
excellent  painter  of  Bible  themes,  Juhn  Tcnnicl. 
who,  thougb  not  extensively  known,  h.i-  i 
«  nnml«r  of  crcditahle  works  in  hit  1 1 
be  is  more  remarkable  for  his  common  sciu<  aAti 
ttndrrHtnndini;  than  for  brilliance  of  cxecutioa. 
Hi*  "  Ri/pah  "  is  n  good  illnstratiun  of  this  dtsr> 
actcristic  of  Mr.  Tcnnicl,  and  as  a  farther  illaa* 
tration  I  w<iuld  commend  his "  I  junet^t  of  tlM 
Hebrew  Minstrel."  TJie  artixt  is  no<  »nre  mi|^ 
(jested  than  the  Bible  scholar  hy  fib  ptctaraa. 
There  1«  another  English  painter  who  ■*'' 
MTA'M  notice  for  the  same  i»rmliaritlcai  r  I  »' 
to  F.  R.  rickersgm.  R-.\.,  who*e  "Ijunent  o« 
the  Jewish  Maidens  "  is  an  appTOpriate  compaaso^ 
ptctMTe  to  the  ••  Minttrel."  in  harmony,  wtillc 
rtniTirtifly  difFcrent  In  frentmcnt  Mr  PickeT^fll! 
.durcil  nttmrri'tx  S<ri|itnralpic1ur«,ci  • 
It*  in  their  (nnh  to  fhnr  rc*pcctire  sahj-: 
his  ••  Visit  of  the  Magi  "  i*  bolder  fbin  any  oUmt 
of  hii  works  th.it  1  h.ive  seen,  and  vet  St  «Joc»  aot 
contradict  my  comment.  Of  oiurse.  t)i«  two 
"  I^imcnts  "  are  illustrative  of  the  one  VofNlrnl 
and  thiity.»evcnth  Psalm. 

NELire  HcM  Moftau. 
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RotuiCi. — We  gtre  herewith  engravings  from  the  point- 
ni{f  t{iecully  referred  to  above,  and  a.bo  copy,  as  apprupriate 
-  loKcoDp^ny  ihe  engraving,  twu  &»c  pocm:>,  one  upon  "  The 
i  Cipcivtijf  m  Babylon,"  by  an  anonymous  author,  the  other 
*(<«••  Ihe  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men,"  by  Capt.iiii  baviJ  Ved- 
dcTiVbo,  AUiboDe  telU  as,  "  n>^e  from  the  poe>t  oi  cabin-boy 
IB  tlw  e^laincy  of  a  ship ;  subset^uenlly 
^tnitmi  the  revenue  service,  and  from  i  S20 
aU(Mii  two  years  before  bis  death,  at 
*iewiDgtcHi,  Dear  Edinburgh,  February  1 1, 
^Hfj/^  VM  •  Tide-Surveyor  of  CostomT.." 

TMt  Babvlon«an  Captivity. 
Alovg  the   banks  where  Babel's  current 
flows, 
Oar  ctptive  bands  in  deep  despondence 

siniy'd ; 
h^cn  Zion's  fall    in    sad   ren]embrj.nce 

rose,— 
Ber  friend's,  her  children,  mingled  with 
tb«  dead. 
^tDBcfttl  harp  tl^  once  with  joy  we 
•rang, 

pntsc  employ'd  and  mirth  in- 
toned the  lay, 
I ttennful  silence  un  the  willows  hung, 
And  iTOiring  grief  prolong'd  the  tcdi- 
nasday. 
Oir  (fOttd  oppressors,  to  increase  our  woe^ 
With  tjuntiag  smiles  a  song  of  Zion 
claim ; 
l*i  •Qtd  praise   in  strains  melodious 

^^^  tlicy  blaspheme  the  great  Jeho- 

nh't  name. 
Warn,  in  heathen   chains,  and  lands 
•wn, 
fl's  sons  the  sacred  authems 

^  Salem  t  God's  terrestrial  throne, 
It&d  of  glory,  sacred  mount  of 

'O  BIT  meninry  lose  thy  lovely  name. 
"  By  cold  heart  neglect  my  kindred 
nte, 
Wdiit<leitnicti.jn  seize  this  guilty  frame? 

"f  IttiMh  4hall  perish,  and  my  voice  shall  cease  1 
^^ihallthe  Lord,  who  hears  when  Zion  calls, 

CTcttakthcT  foes  with  terror  and  dismay ; 
*'"  ■"»  «ren)5e  her  desolalei-1  walls, 
AadisiK  her  children  to  eternal  day, 

SoNo  OF  THE  Wise  Men. 
S*»  of  the  Vrighesf !  we  wor«.hip  Thee, 
T^ijti  clf>lhed  in  the  robe  of  humanity; 
"nwoch  TDcan  Thine  attire,  and  low  Thine  abode, 
"*oim  Thy  presence,  incarnate  God ! 
"t  Wc  left  the  land  of  our  sires  afar, 
'''•tk the  hlessel  l«ams  of  Thine  own  hirth-star,— 
^<^  groves,  and  balmy  bowers, 


Perfumed  by  the  sweets  of  Amra  flowers ; 
Our  seas  of  pearl,  and  balmy  isles, 
And  our  crystal  lake,  which  in  beauty  smiles. 
Our  silver  streams,  and  our  cloudless  skies, 
And  the  radiant  furms,  and  the  starry  eyes 
That  lit  up  our  earthly  paradise  t 


y 


53:- 


■nf4r.. 


vC-4. 


'V. 


Lament  of  the  Jewish  Maidens. 

We  have  tum'd  us  away  from  the  fragrant  Exst 

For  the  desert&and  and  the  arid  waste, — 

We  have  forded  the  torrent,  and  pass'd  the  floods. 

And  the  chilly  mnuntain  solitudes, 

And  the  tiger's  lair,  and  the  lion's  den. 

And  the  wilder  haunts  of  sa\'agc  men, — 

Til!  Thine  advent  Star  its  glories  shed 

On  the  humble  roof,  nnd  the  lowly  bed, 

That  shelters,  Lord,  Thy  blessed  head  ! 

Son  of  the  Highest  I  we  worship  Thee, 

Though  Thy  glories  ore  veiled  in  humanity ! 

Though  mean  Thy  nttirc,  and  low  Thine  abode, 

We  hail  Thine  advent,  eternal  God ! 
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A  Valuable  Antique  Inscription.  -  Accorfling  lo  the 
Co»lfmp**rttry  Kri'iruf,  in  the  Hippodrome  al  Constant inople 
mny  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  venerable  trophy  of  the 
Persian  war,  the  bronie  serpent  which,  with  the  gold  iri|x)d 
it  »upporte«i,  was  dedicated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  by  the 
allifil  (.ireeks  after  the  victory  of  Plata;*,  aj.  u  tenth  of  the 
Persian  spoil.  On  the  bronrc  serpent, 
which  served  as  a  l»a'se  for  the  tripod, 
the  l.'icedirmonirtns  inscribed  the 
namc«  of  the  various  Hellenic  States 
which  took  [uri  in  repelling  the  liar- 
baric  invader.  The  golden  iriixjd 
peri:ibed  long  a^  in  the  sacrilegious 
plunder  of  Delphi  by  I  he  Phocians, 
but  the  bronre  serpent  lemaincd  in  its 
original  position  till  it  was  removed 
by  Constanlinc  the  Great  to  decorate, 
with  other  spoils  of  }{el1a<;,  his  new 
seat  of  empire  at  Byzantium.  Here  it 
ha^  remained  in  the  Hippo<lrome  till 
our  own  time,  nut  unscathed,  for  the 
last  of  the  three  heads  of  the  serpent 
has  Ion;;  kince  disap|)earcd;  but  the 
list  of  Greek  States  inscril>ed  on  the 
intertwined  fohU  of  the  luxly  rcmrvins 
perfectly  legible  to  this  day,  hiving 
been  fortunately  preserved  from  in- 
jury l)y  the  accuinulnion  of  S!>il  in 
the  Hippodrome.  Tliis  earth  con- 
cealed alwut  Iwo-thyrls  of  the  servient 
till  the  excavation  made  in  the  Hippo- 
drome in  1855.  when  the  inscription 
waa  firnt  bniu^hl  Ici  light.  As  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Pla<»a  was  B.C 
47H,  it  nuy  be  avsumcd  that  the  set- 
ting; up  uf  the  tri]Hid  took  place 
shortly  afterwanls.  Thus  the  jiucrip- 
tion  would  not  be  later  than  0  c. 
476.  Of  hardly  inferior  interest  is 
the  bronjc  helmet  found  at  Olympia 
early  in  this  century,  which,  as  it^  in- 
ikcription  tells  ut,  was  pirt  of  a  trophy 
dedicated  by  iiieru  I,,  uf  Syracuse, 
after  hi«  jjrc.it  naval  victory  over  the 
Tyrrhenian*,  n.c,  474.  If  the  Ger- 
man   excavalivins   now   guin^  on   at 

Olympia  continue  lo  yield  results  as       ^^^-^-^-^^— — 
promt«in|;    oa    the    dixcuveries    which 
have  distini;ui<ihcd  the  first  months  of 
this  cnter|»t».c.  we  may  ht«jic  that  many  similar  records  of 
Hcileaic  tnumphs  may  be  found  in  the  rich  toil  of  the  Altis. 

Dr.  Schliemann.— According  to  Tk*  /V/-it  (Philadel- 
phia), the  discoverer  of  the  site  of  Trov  and  of  the  lond)  of 
Agamcnooo,  was  formerly  a  citiien  of  the  United  States. 
After  having  made  193,000  in  the  banking  liuMncsa  in  Mos- 
cow, he  resolved  to  visit  CabfomJa.  and  towards  the  close  of 
1851  sailed  for  New  York  in  the  steaimer  Atlantic,  tie 
■mtcd  in  America  after  a  stormy  pauage  of  six  weeks, 
bringing  with  him  a  drift  frora   Rothschild  on  Au'^niM   ltd. 


niont  for  the  capital  he  had  acquired  in  M(»cow.  He 
li&hed  himself  as  a  banker  in  Sacramento.  The  miners  hail 
confidence  in  him,  and  deposited  their  treasure  with  him- 
Four  years  later  he  returned  to  New  York  with  a  capital  of 
5400,000  but  in  impaired  health.  In  1857  he  was  again  in 
bu^ine&a  in  St.  Petersburg,     The  chm.'ilc  not  .Agreeing  wjth 


The  Visit  ok  tiik  Magi. 

(S«e  preceding  (xage.) 

him,  he  made  a  voyage  around  the  world,  antl  laada^ 
New  York  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration  from  on  atta 
of  Panama  fever.  By  the  careful  treatment  of  Dr.  T« 
kampf  he  recovered  and  returned  to  the  Old  World,  »l 
he  has  since  occupiet]  himself  with  antiqoarian  investigalic. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  carried  on  at  his  own  eapceae. 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  hat  an  aMOciatSoQ  caDetf 
"  Schiller  Vercin."  dcvole<l  to  the  critical  study  of  the  1 
man  classics  in  the  original.  They  are  now  engaged 
reading  Goethe's  *'  Egmont," 
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WaO  Papen — Influence  of  their  Colon  on  Health. 
—Wben  doctors  disagree — men  in  whom  we  have  had  entire 
cunfidcDce— bow  are  we  to  decide  in  matters  appertaining  to 
oar  kalth?  If  they  fail  us,  on  whom  are  we  to  rely  to  settle 
aooeoloas  questions  that  are  brought  directly  within  the 
nage  of  tbeir  observation,  but  which  are  still  left  open  for 
dMosBkn?  It  has  been  generally  understood,  that  house- 
pipeis  stained  with  certain  greens  are  injurious,  in  that 
the  gretds  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  preparations  of 
anenic;  and  yet  the  London  lancet,  admitting  that  in  some 
pipeis  arsenic  may  be  found,  holds  that  if  such  papers  are 
wdl  made  and  carefully  sized,  they  may  be  safely  used  in 
paperii^  oar  rooms.  But  a  room  so  papered,  it  adds,  should 
M(  be  used  for  a  few  days,  or  until  it  has  been  well  ventilated ; 
giv^  as  a  reason  that  during  the  operation  of  papering,  some 
of  ^  arsenical  pigment  becomes  detached  and  remains  sus- 
pended for  a  time  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  This  being 
ihe  caM,  we  not  only  run  the  risk  ol  getting  a  paper  that  is 
{■perfectly  made,  but  have  also  to  take  the  chance  of  inhaling 
ike  nBote  particles  of  arsenic  floating  in  the  air,  ready  to  l)e 
diavB  into  our  lungs  the  moment  we  open  the  door  of  our 
aewlj-popered  room.  Better  would  it  be  to  eschew  papvr- 
haapng  ahogether,  or,  at  lea<:t,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
piper  in  which  we  can  detect  the  presence  of  this  pernicious 
oilor. 

The  qoeatioa  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  perscyns  living 
or  ikeping  in  rooms  papered  with  hangings  stained  with 
Minifal  preparations,  in  however  minute  quantities,  suffer  in 
ktaUifefen  if  they  do  not  die  from  poison,  or  an  aggravated 
tftadof  (Upbtberia.  Even  birds  hung  in  cages  in  a  room  so 
pptred,  sicken  and  die,  and  children  exposed  to  such  an 
Mti^Aae  drop  away  fl  once. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  theories  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
tkepoison  is  act  afloat.  Many,  whilst  they  admit  the  presence 
of  the  poison,  maintain  that  the  arsenic  is  only  freed  when 
^«alb  are  brushed  or  rubbed.  The  Lancet  apparently 
holds  to  this  view.  Admitting  it  to  Ite  true,  who  is  willing 
toeqKse  himself  and  family  to  so  subtle  a  foe  ?  A  child, 
pdciog  at  a  wall,  may  set  arsenic  enough  afloat  to  end  its 
dajs,  even  if  it  does  not  convey  to  its  mouth  bits  of  the  paper 
it  has  polled  off  in  its  restless  desire  to  pluck  the  bright  colors 
that  compose  the  design. 

Aisenic  has  been  found  in  a  number  of  colors,  but  it  is 
pnenlly  confined  to  a  light  green.     This  green  is  not  a  natu- 
ral color,  or  one  that  can  be  used  to  represent  the  green  of 
of  natnre;  but  it  is  very  popular  on  accouht  of  its  brilliancy. 
"  i^  produced  frcAn  arsenite  of  copper,  and   is  sometimes 
knwn  as  emerald  green ;  but  it  is  recognized  by  chemists  as 
Scbetle's  green,  after  its  discoverer.     Its  use  is  not  confined 
to  staining  house-paper.     We  find  it  wrapped  around  our 
^e  of  chocolate,  and  in  the  fancy  boxes  that  contain  dried 
fniis  and  confectionery.     It  also  has  a  conspicuous  place  in 
™*  auofactnre  of  artificial  flowers,  and  to  many  light  gauzes 
thbcokir  is  imported.     The  safest,  or,  in  fact,  the  only  way 
I*  to  reject  an  papers  stained  with  it  either  in  large  or  small 


splxshes.  But  if  one  would  use  paper  of  this  color,  let  him  at 
leaht  test  it  before  hanging  it  on  his  walls.  This  can  be  done 
by  placing  a  piece  of  the  jiaper  in  a  saucer,  and  (Muring  over 
it  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  solution  of  ammonia.  If  arsenical 
green  be  present,  the  solution  will  become  of  a  rich  blue  color; 
and  if,  on  placing  a  bit  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  size  of  a  pea, 
in  the  solution,  a  yellow  ring  or  crust  of  yellow  arsenite  of 
silver  forms  around  the  caustic,  it  will  show  unmistakably  the 
presence  of  the  poison.  Dark  green  is  composed  of  wholly 
different  materials,  and  is  in  no  way  injurious. 

Great  care  should  lie  had  in  putting  on  house-paper,  what- 
ever the  quality  of  the  paper  may  be.  If  put  on  carelessly 
or  hurriedly  the  effect  will  be  injured  and  much  of  the  beauty 
of  the  design  lost ;  and  if  bad  or  lumpy  paste  is  used,  we  run 
the  risk  of  impairing  our  health.  Paste,  to  be  good,  should 
be  clear  and  thin  ;  if  well  ma(1e.  even  though  thin,  it  will  be 
perfectly  adhesive;  but  coarse  or  lumpy  paste  will  mould  and 
become  offensive  when  it  is  exposed  to  dampness  from  the 
external  air.  This  is  objectionable  .it  all  times,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly so  when,  through  carelessness  or  a  desire  to  hurry 
the  work,  the  new  paper  is  put  on  without  removing  the  old. 
Sometimes  a  part  of  the  old  is  torn  off — all  that  will  yield 
readily — and  then  the  new  is  put  on,  buL  the  edge  of  the  old 
will  show  through,  and  with  this  annoyance  we  have  a  double 
quantity  of  paste  to  sour  and  become  offensive  whenever  the 
weather  is  damp  and  lowering.  Better  do  without  the  paper 
altogether,  and  paint  our  walls  instead,  than  to  employ  it  in 
this  way.  But  a  goo<l  paper  hanger  can,  if  he  will,  put  on 
our  paper-hangings  in  a  way  that  will  give  us  no  trouble. 

George  C.  Mason. 

A  New  Wall  Paper. — It  is  proposed  in  Germany  to 
make  wall  paper  which  will  adapt  itself  to  the  degree  of 
illumination  of  the  room,  becoming  darker  as  the  room  is 
more  lit  up,  and  vice  versa.  The  Papier  Zeitung  suggests 
to  this  end  paper  printed  or  coated  with  oxalate  of  copper, 
which  acts  in  the  manner  above  described.  It  is  believed 
that  ver)'  curious  and  novel  effects  of  color  and  .shade  may  in 
this  way  be  produced  on  wall  papers,  and  possibly  on  other 
materials. 

Testing  Iron  and  Steel.— Government  Experiments 
which  should  be  Continued. — Colonel  Laidley,  of  the 
Ordnance  Department ;  General  Gilmore,  of  the  Engineers ; 
Chief  Engineer  Smith  and  Commander  Bairdsley,  of  the 
navy;  General  W.  S.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hall,  and  Professor 
Charles  Thurston,  compose  the  Commission  appointed  by 
the  President  under  an  act  of  Congress  to  coniluct  experi- 
mental tests  of  iron  and  steel.  By  the  last  Sundry  Civil  Bill 
the  Commission  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  The  Commission  have  just  gotten  ready  for 
operations  at  Watervliet  Arsenal  one  of  the  most  complete 
testing-machines  in  existence,  and  are  anxious  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  under  which  they  were  appointed, 
as  it  w^ould  be  impossible  for  any  private  enterprise  to  make 
adequate  tests,  and  they  have  asked  Congress  for  an  appro- 


printion  of  thirty  thousand  doUan  to  carry  on  the  experiments 
through  the  neit  fucol  year.  The  President  has  sent  a 
special  ine»ugc  to  Congre^t  embxlying  the  views  of  the 
CommisMon  on  this  subject,  and  urging  that  the  appropriation 
asked  for  be  gTante<l.  These  experiments  arc  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  coal  and  steel  trade.  They  not  only  propose 
tu  dclcriiiine  the  zmonnl  of  str.tin  which  irun  and  steel  will 
bear,  but  make  a  thorough  test  v»f  the  thc«>ry  of  cryitallization 
in  lion,  as  set  funh  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineers  who  in- 
vestigated the  breaking  of  the  Ai^htabula  briil^c.  A  large 
numlicr  of  iron  bridge*  an  now  used  on  the  railways,  and 
thousand*  of  human  beings  whose  lives  arc  hourly  risked 
u|ioi)  thcin  render  thete  cx|M!rimcnU  of  vital  ini|'Mirtance. 

7%e   A/rtsa^r.~— The    President's    capital    message    is    as 
follows : 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  imixtrtance 
of  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  board  for  testing 
iron,  steel,  and  otlicr  metals,  which  by  the  sundry  civil  ap- 
propriation act  of  last  year  was  ordered  to  be  discontinued  at 
I  he  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  This  board,  consisting  of 
engineers  and  other  cx|icn*  from  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
from  civil  life  (all  of  whom,  except  the  sccrctar)',  give  their 
tune  ami  labors  to  this  object  without  compen'^itlion),  was 
organized  by  authority  of  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1S75, 
and  immediately  drafted  a  comprehensive  plan  for  its  investi- 
gations, and  contracted  for  a  testing  machine  of  400  Ions 
capacity,  which  would  enable  il  to  prti|>crly  conduct  the  ex- 
|)eriment.  Meanwhile,  the  sub-cimuniitL-c  of  the  board  have 
devoted  their  time  to  such  cxpcriincnu  as  could  be  made 
with  the  smaller  testing  machines  already  available.  This 
large  machine  is  ju.'it  now  completed  And  ready  for  erection 
lit  the  Watcttown  .\rNcnal,  and  the  real  labors  of  the  lx>ard 
are  therefore  just  Klx>ut  to  lie  commenced.  If  the  l>oard  is  to 
\x  di«continue<l  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  money 
already  nppn'<pnated  and  the  services  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  given  vi  much  lime  to  ilie  subject  will  be  unprotluctivc 
of  any  results.  The  importance  of  these  experiments  cjui 
hardly  be  ovcre*tiinated  when  we  coruider  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  purposes  fur  which  inm  and  steel  are  employed  mj 
this  country,  and  the  many  thousands  of  lives  which  daily 
depend  on  the  soundncw  of  iron  structures.  I  need  hardly 
refer  to  the  recent  disantrr  at  the  Ashtabula  bridge  in  Ohio 
and  the  conflicting  theories  of  experts  ns  to  the  cause  of  it, 
M  iin  inntancc  of  what  mi^hi  h.nc  l>cen  avertetl  by  a  more 
ibofou^h  knowledge  of  the  pro|icnic-«  of  iron  and  the  best 
aaodc*  of  constructum.  These  ex|)crimenls  cannot  ]>r(>)icr1y 
be  conducted  by  |irivate  firm:*,  not  only  on  account  nf  the 
expense,  but  liccausc  the  results  must  rent  u\xm  the  auihuitiiy 
of  disinterested  persons.  They  mu»t,  therefore,  Jje  under - 
tkkeo  under  the  Minction  of  tlie  GovcntmenL  Compared 
with  their  great  value  to  the  indu<trial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try the  ex]iens<  is  very  slight.  The  Imord  recommend  an 
appropriation  of  ^40,000  for  the  next  Bxa)  year,  and  I 
[  «anic»tly  commend  their  request  to  the  favorable  considenuion 
oT  CoogrcM.  I  also  reomimcnd  that  the  boari  be  required 
to  COOdncI  their  investigations  umtrr  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  ami  t«  make  full  f|»<itt  <»f  their  progress 
to  that  officer  in  time  to  tic  inctir|x3raied  in  hiJ>  annual  repi/rt. 

U.  S.  GlJl.NT. 
ExcctrriVB  Mamuom,  Jaaaaiy  30, 1877. 


The   Sea-Serpent. — The   London   Sptitator  gives   fu 
credit  to  the  lost  reported  observation  of  the  sea-serpcM : 

*'In  the  Straits  of  Malacca  the  sea-monster,  so  re; 
seen  an<l  so  repeatedly  declared  to  be  mythical,  appears 
last  to  have  been  carefully  oltscrvcd  by  competent  wilt 
The  creature  was  seen  by  the  pas*i:njjers  and  crew  of 
ship    Nestor,    on    hvr    voyage     to    Shanghai ;     and    on 
arrival  at  Shanghai  the  master  of  the  shi|>.  Mr.  John  KeilU 
VVel>stcr,   and  the  surgeon,   Mr.  James   Anderson,  made 
statutory  declaration  of  what  they  h.nd  ticen  before  a 
trate,  as  a  mode,  we  suppose,  of  formally  alir^ting  that 
spoke  in  good  faith.     The  creature  I  m  hich  resembled  a) 
sainntandcr,  only  that,  instead  of  being  about  six  ur 
inches  long,  thef  e  dimensions  mu-^t  be  multiplied  by  ati 
75  or  100,  the  body  being  from  45  feet  to  50  feet  in 
the  head   \1  feet,  and  the  tail,  it  is  s.iid,  no  lew  than    Ij 
feet)  was  tirst  seen  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  on  the  iiib 
Sepleml>cr,  fifteen  miles  uorihwcst  of  the  Norh  htind  I^| 
house,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.      The  weather  was  fine,  I 
!^ea  smooth,  and  the  air  perfectly  clear.      The  Cbiaae 
deck  were  terribly  alarmed  and  set  up  n  howl.     The  wl 
watch  and  three  saloon  pa.<uenger$  saw  the  creature  cli 
aikd  observed  its  movements.     It  travelled  for  a  long  ti 
about  as  fast  as  the  steamer,  appe.iring  to  paddle  itself 
the  help  of  *an  undulator}'  motion  of  its  tail  in  a  vertic 
plane.'     The  body  and  tail  were  m.irkcd  .-is  ihcAC  of  tt 
<ilamandcr  are  marked — with   alternate    bands,   black 
pale  yellow  in  color.    'The  head  was  immediately  connrctfl 
with  the   body,  without   any  indication  of  a  ticck.* 
witnesses  state  positively  that  the  only  resemblance  wa%  Ifl 
some  creature  of  the  frog  or  newt  kind,  while  one  of 
(the  surgeon)  says  that  the  longer  he  ol>servcd  it  the  more  ' 
was  struck  with  its  resemblance  to  a  gigantic  mil 
lu  back  wa<;  oval  in  form.     No  eyes  or  (in»  were  Mm  and ; 
did  not  blow  or  spont  in  the  manner  of  a  whale.   The  ; 
part  of  its  head  wa«  nvvtr  seen,  being  beneath  the 
Probably  the  creature  is  of  a  race  u  hich  kurvivcs  fvoca 
very  different  world  in  which  creatures  of  gigantic  tiie 
to  have  been  %o  much  commoner  than  now.     There  %\ 
to  be  no  manner  of  rcison  for  doubling  the  very 
evidence  so  succinctly  and  soberly  given." 

Poisoned  Arrows. — There  has  )i«en  some  differeAoei 
opinion  whether  the  North  American  Indians  h»c  |v>it 
arrows  or  ni>t ;  but  it  seems  to  l»e  pretty  c<»nclu»ivtly  •.*!« 
that  they  do  ni>t.  According  to  Majur  Powell,  who  Ita^ 
full)'  examined  the  subject,  in  connection  with  varioiu  tril 
ol  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  there  is  a  very  weighty  fc 
why  such  should  not  be  their  practice.  Tlic  Indians  do  1 
understand  disease*  to  be  bodily  ailments,  but  to  be  entit 
evil  spirits,  which  t.\kc  pcesession  of  the  bo<ly,  or  ports 
body,  and  all  their  therapeusis  is  sorcery.  Their  Sha 
ceremonies  are  well  known.  Hence,  they  would  not 
at  the  notion  of  iniMTutaltng  disease  l>y  meatu  of 
substance — in  fact,  have  n>>  idea  of  material  |M)i»cm,  a* 
Tliey  do  not  seem  to  know,  for  hmtance,  that  the  aac  of  1  < 
on  a  rattlesnake's  Jaw  furnishes  the  substance  v 
the  effed  of  the  reptile's  bite.  When  the  Indi. 
called  in  jargon  **  medicine  arrows,"  they  inJicalc 
which  have  been  dunned  with  fatal  power  by 


These  supposed  *•  deadly  "  arrows  are  prepared  in 
«ap :  lijr  being  made  with  a  charmed  tooth,  or  with 
Apiece  ol  stooe  found  by  revelation  in  a  dream;  by  the  use 
cvttjdn  magical  preparations,  which  latter  arc  often  made 
InRlcsaake  ikinA.     It  is  quite  po&siL)le  that  white  men  may 
;talt{iit  tome  Indians  the  {lower  of  the  rattlesnake  venom, 
Itch  may  have  occasionally  been  used  for  poisoning  arrows; 
,«*  br  from  such  being  a.  custom.  Major  Powell  has  never 
of  *n  ini>tance. 

Petrol«um. —Important  Pacts. — In  a  careful  article  on 
tke  producrjoQ  of  Petroleum,  the  TilurAIle  HtraUi  says : 

•OtK  of  the  mo-el  remarkable  features  of  (he  Petroleum 

niaatkia  lo-d^iy  b  the  decrease  in  the  average  of  new  wells. 

The  average  of  wells  completed  in  November  laM  was  ten 

aa4  foor-lerrths  barrels,  arid  in  December  nine  barrels,  against 

1«m  ind  five-tenths  barrel*  in  J.muary  last,  and  Iwcnty- 

and  one-haJf  !»rrels  in  July,  1875.     In  January,  1S76, 

142  wells  drilUngj  against  618  in  November,  and  493 

nber,  and  to-day  wc  have  fewer  wells  drilling  than 

past  four  months.     But, looking  still  further  back, 

;  JsBuary,  1875,  with  a  production  of  27,489  b.irrels  per  day, 

llrCTC  weie  fony  wells  drilling,  and  in  January,  1S74,  with  a 

T»P«loction  of  37.64S  bttTTcls  per  day,  tlicrc  were  only  ihiriy- 

■    'Trilling.    Thus  it  would  seem  thai,  notwiihsiand- 

nt  apparently  l.irge  number  of  wells  completed, 

,li^r>  ^ic,  uken  aJiogeiher,  by  no  means  equal  to  those  com- 

Ifleied  in  {irevious  years.     The  area  of  territory  over  which 

vrm  tlcYclopircnts  arc  now  scattered  is  also  greatly  in  excess 

I  •<  that  of  any  previous  period  of  our  history.     The  falling 

off  ia  the  yiclil  of  pnxlucing  wells  is  no  less  extraordinary. 

Wkile  3300  wells  pro<luce<l  in  January,  one  year  ago,  23,000 

l«nels  per  day,  it  now  takes  6000  welts  to  protluce  25,000 

fcantfc.     Whereas  it  took  last  year  an  average  number  of 

T90  veils  to  be  completctl  each  month  to  m.nintain  the  pro- 

iacioa  lo  an  average  of  24,500  barrels  per  d.iy,  it  will  at  the 

pracnl  ratio  of  decrease  require  a  very  much  larger  number 

«/  w<lU  III  be  completed  each  month  than  ever  was  known 

l*<«re,  and  a  proportionate   and   constant  increase  in  the 

wnaber  of  drilling  wells.     In  regard  to  the  yield  of  the 

Htfiit  wdls  of  the  region,  we  find  a  falling  off  during  the 

jwr  1876  from  an  avenge  of  .seven  barrels  to  the  well  in 

jaimaTy  tx>  five  and   six-lenlhs  to   each  well   in  December. 

iaii  decline  in  the  average  yield  of  drilling  and  producing 

»rfU  »nd  proportionate  advance  in  the  price  of  the  article 

•aifally  prcdicled  in  our  columns  in  January,  1876.      If  we 

lOflk  U  ihr  pa>t  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  lessons 

"  rtie  future,  and  the  quesliim  coming  closely  home  for  con- 

^^TA\tir\  ij  whether,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  price  of 

•«  nn  i^aplc  will  not  in  the  year  1877  advance  in  a  like 

FM*w«cm  |o  what  it  did  in  1S76. 

"ew  Remedy  for  Baldness. — We  find  the  following  in 
^f^Mal!  Gaztth: 

(ai( 


«ercal 


;.-... I  ...;.i.  1  ,1  rr,esi  wij]  Xvt  gl.id  lo  hear  that  a 
V  ho  pr'nluceil  by  a  very  simple 
-h  Consul  Slovens,  in  his  com- 
ical rewjrt  on  Nicobct  for  the  past  year.  In  the  summer 
JSj^  <  "nvrl  Strvrtis's  attention  was  drawn  lo  several 
!Cf  bullocks,  cows,  and  oxen  and  Ihc 
among  horses,  A  former  scn'ant  of 
UcLoji  s,  ^trc-ijiiircly  bald,  whose  duty  it  was  lo  trim 


lamps,  had  a  habit  of  wiping  his  petroleum-besmeared  hands 
in  the  scanty  locks  which  remained  to  him;  and,  after  three 
months  of  lamp-trimming  experience,  his  dirty  habit  pro- 
cured for  him  a  much  finer  head  of  glossy  black  hair  than  be 
ever  possessed  before,  in  his  recollection.  Struck  by  this 
remarkable  occurrence,  Consul  Stevens  tried  the  remedy  on 
two  retriever  spaniels,  that  had  became  (suddenly  bald,  with 
wonderful  success.  His  experience,  therefore,  induced  him 
to  suggest  it  10  the  owner  of  several  black  callle  and  horses, 
affected  as  above  slated  ;  and,  while  it  staxcd  the  spread  of 
the  disease  among  animals  in  the  same  «.hcds  .ind  ^l.^bIc>■,  it 
effected  a  quick  antl  radicnl  cute  on  ihc  anim.Tls  attacked. 
The  jx:(roleum  should  be  of  the  most  refined  American  quati- 
tieii,  rubbed  in  vigorously  and  quickly  with  the  palm  of  ihe 
hand,  and  applied  at  intervals  of  three  days,  s:x  or  seven 
limes  in  all,  except  in  the  cases  of  horses'  Uiils  and  mnncs, 
when  more  applications  may  be  requisite.  This  news  will 
create  a  profound  sensation  in  hair-drcs^ing  circles,  partica* 
laily  among  wig  and  chignon  maken. 

A  Prepared  Codfish  Patent  Litigation.— The  Sfiett' 
lific  American  says  : — The  patent  of  Mr.  £li^h^  Crowell, 
umler  which  he  claims  a  royalty  on  all  cod  and  other  fish 
deprived  of  skin  and  bones  and  packed  in  Ixixes,  etc.,  for 
transportation,  is  to  be  contested  by  ihe  wholesale  fish  dealers 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Crowell  has  heretofore  issued  stamps,  which 
the  trade  purchased  and  aSixed  to  the  boxes  of  fish,  at  the 
rate  of  ^^  cent  per  pound.  The  dealers  now  claim  that  this 
tax  inflicts  injury  on  their  business,  and  that  Mr.  Crowell  has 
no  legal  right  to  exact  it.  As  a  larye  number  of  merchants 
are  associated  in  these  legal  proceedings,  and  as  il  is  reported 
that  other  fish  dealers  throughoi'l  the  country  will  coOpcrate 
with  them,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Crowell's  claiiiu  will  be 
vigorously  fought  in  the  courts. 

Open  Polar  Sea. — A  veternn  Arctic  explorer,  James 
Lament,  writes  to  the  Lond.m  Times  on  the  subject  of  an 
open  Polar  sea.  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  va.;t,  illimitable 
open  ocean  reaching  to  the  Pole,  and  says;  "  Now,  surely,  it 
is  time  that  all  this  nonsense  about  an  open  Polar  sea  was 
knocked  on  the  head.  I  have  been  deceived  twenty  times 
myself  by  what  looked  like  an  open  sea  when  in  reality  it 
w.as  only  a  ivind  of  water  a  few  miles  bro.nd.  We  are  .ill 
liable  to  be  deluded  in  like  manner,  because,  in  our  eager- 
ness to  see  what  we  wish  to  see  we  are  .ipt  to  lose  sight  of 
three  very  simple  facts:  First,  that  ice  lies  very  low  in  the 
water;  secondly,  that  it  is  only  a  very  small  horizon  tliat  one 
sees  from  the  ma.sthcad  of  a  vessel;  and,  thirdly,  that  only 
half  a  mile  beyond  our  horizon  may  lie  not  'a  vast,  illimi- 
table ocean»'  but  a  vast  illimitable  ice-field  reaching  to  the 
Pole." 

Up  to  the  24lh  of  Deceml>cr  last,  of  the  44,700  feet  of  the 
entire  tunnel  through  Mt.  Gothard,  in  SwitzcrKand,  22,188 
feet  hail  been  excavated.  Such  progress  having  been  m.ide 
in  four  years,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  whole  work  will  be 
finished  in  1880. 

A  Sinking  Island. — The  Island  of  Heligoland  is  reported 
lo  l>e  gradually  disap|>earing.  It  is  now,  says  Irnn^  less  than 
a  mile  in  superficial  extent;  bill  in  1649  it  was  four  miles  in 
cirxnimference,  in  1300,  forty-five  miles,  and,  in  Soo,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles.  The  encroachment  of  ihe  sea  is 
eflTecicd  almcil  entirely  from  ihe  northeast,  owing  to  the  set 
of  ihe  currents  and  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 
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Noise  is  the  arch -enemy  of  the  overwork  cd  bmin,  and 
one  of  the  effects  of  culture  is  to  subdue  social  noise  and  all 
cUmoTous  expression.  But  noise  is  by  no  means  ihc  universal 
evil  modem  ultra-retincmcnt  would  hnve  it.  There  are  con- 
ditions of  life  where  silence  is  so  prcv.iiling  that  the  car 
craves  sound,  and  the  spirit  Ijccomcs  sluggish  for  want  of  it. 
Sound  h  often  a  stimulus,  and  t&  alLsulutety  necessary  tu  a  full 
sen&e  of  existence.  In  country  life,  the  cravinn;  for  noivc 
often  Jeadii  the  rustic  to  turbulent  scenes.  We  may  imagine 
the  charm  of  markct-tlay  to  dwellers  in  rural  solitudes.  The 
confuition  of  sound  bring*  a  new  "icnse  of  life  and  brother- 
hood ;  the  crack  and  crash,  the  rattle  and  grinding  of  wheels, 
the  muUiludinouf  cries,  the  cnatches  of  talk  and  laughter, 
the  tread  of  numbers,  and,  over  all,  clocks  and  chimes  and 
bells,  each  sound  demanding,  insinuating,  clamonng  to  Ite 
he.ir(l,  an<l  diverting  the  thought  for  the  moment  to  itself, 
nnd  yet  all  harmunizing  into  a  busy-bee  like  unity  of  pur- 
pose. The  idea  of  religion,  even,  in  the  unlearned  mass 
who  i>ass  their  lives  in  silent,  solitary  occupations,  is  so  in- 
•eparably  associated  with  noise  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  instil  the  one  without  some  aid  from  the  other.  Dut  noise, 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  is  losing  its  mission.  Modern 
nerves  recoil  from  the  rmle  chann  of  mingled  discords.  We 
canoot  now  di<icovcr  the  spirit-stirring  quality  of  the  ear- 
f>irr<inj(fife,  as  described  by  Shakspcare.  We  are  amazed 
th.1t  the  word  shrill  should  hnve  l»cen  used  by  old  poets  as 
complimentary.  We  are  puuled  that  Sir  Walter  .Scott  should 
have  enjoyed  "  the  frcnzietl  rivalry  of  contending  bag-pipes," 
lite  riot  and  din  of  revelry  in  ancient  limes  confound  us.  All 
that  cbiier  which  once  was  inseparable  from  high  spirits 
seems  to  us  now  simply  savage,  and  what  was  once  to  us  a 
sympathy  has  become  an  antipathy.  But,  where  there  is 
great  vitality  there  is  sure  to  be  noise.  Mirth  is  always  out- 
apokcn,  In  houses  where  noine  i*  an  offence,  the  children 
grow  up  liMing  a  tonic.  We  miss  a  flanh  in  the  eye,  a  spring 
in  the  htc]),  a  ring  in  the  laugh,  which  a  little  noii>e,  imlulged 
in  at  u<ld  times,  ntight  have  instilled  into  the  system.  Noi^c, 
therefore,  u  a  p;ut  uf  education.  Too  much  silence  makes 
ut  morbid  and  sluggish ;  the  ear  has  its  neccwities,  like  other 
oqjaas,  and  the  brain,  if  often  op|ircs*c<l  and  wearied  with 
noise,  is  a«  frcf|uently  stimulated  ftn<l  invigoratetl  by  it  L.iw- 
ful,  recognized  noi*c,  is  one  <if  the  ma»t  important  clemenu 
of  lM«Ub/ul  life,  along  with  fre^h  air  and  pure  water. 

"Auntie  Thtomach." — A  little  three-year-old  had  heard 
that  it  wa«  inelegant  to  say  "  leg%,"  "  liml»  "  being  Ihc  fash- 
ionable sulisliiulc,  and  had  lcame«l  other  like  lesMoons;  a  little 
playmate  had  an  Aunt  halKllA,  whom  ithe  called  "  Auntio 
Bellie;"  little  Miss  iVimp  one  day  rebukeil  her  thus;  "  Vou 
mu:hn't  thay  '  Auntie  Bellie ;'  you  muthl  thay  <  Auntie 
Thtotnaclu'  '* 

Trva-Lovc. — A  Remarkable  and  Curloua  Case.— No 
one  who  has  ever  shared  the  hospitality  of  the  late  Gerrilt 
Smith  will  rrer  cease  to  rvmrml>rr  the  simplicity  and  order 
that  prwaUed  to  the  fine  boukchold;  liie  genial  hospitality  of 


the  nol>le  host,  or  the  many  acts  of  beneficence  that  swi 
ened  his  every  doy  life.     My  object,  however,  is  not  to  cnk 
gize  my  friend,  whose  excellence  is  known  to  an  extent 
mciuunite  with  his  world- wide  phibinthropy.  but  to  pr 
a  singul.'ir  display  of  fraternal  wiKNllaml  growth,  that  wovM 
seem  to  rcaliic  the  classical  belief  in  the  Hnmdyiwlc*  of  ol«' 
and  which  Mr.  Smith  was  at  considerable  pains  to  bring  ' 
my  ob.servation. 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  mornings  of  our  Indian  i 
mer,  so  marvellously  soft  and  tender,  a  sleepy  hiue  tonii 
down  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the   October  landscape  into 
spiritual  holineis.     Mr.  Smith  a^ipeared  at  the  iloor  with  liii 
fine  barouche  and  splendid  horses  and  pmposed  a  ri<te.     **  \ 
will  show  you,"  he  ^^aid,  "  what  we  consider  a  great  cuhositf^ 
and 'see  if  you  can  account  for  it." 

It  was  a  pleasant  drive  over  roads  made  smooth  l>y  th< 
supervision  of  a  man  who,  while  intent  upon  the  great  inlerT 
csts  of  our  humanity,  was  not  the  less  mindful  of  the 
that  were  to  make  the  wildcrnesi  to  bl«»'om  like  the  rose*^ 
A  luxurious  pleasure  it  was  that  genial  mrirning,   under  the] 
soft  sky,  with  a  well-trained  team  faultlessly  mountcil,  and 
gentle  companion  full  of  wise    utterances,  and  havinf^  vk 
that    fine  quality  that   fitly   estimates   the  grice    uf  sileocVvJ 
Some  miles  of  rare  scenery  in  that  upland  country  was 
over,    when    our   horses   siop|>cd   by  the   wayside   ami 
Smith  pointed  out  two  fine  trees  of  similar  sLzc,  shape, 
general  appearance. 

*'  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of  that  ?"  he  said.  •*< 
is  a   maple,   the  other  an  elm,  and  any  way,  bow  did 
happen?"  pointing  with  his  linger. 

Strange  enough,  lev*  than  three  feet  from  the  ground 
a  bridge,  as  it  were,  Iwtwccn  the  two  Irccs.  which  may  bar^ 
stood  three  feet  apart.  The  bridge,  extemlcd  nrm,  or  wl 
ever  else  it  might  be  called,  was  covered  with  bark,  was 
the  same  size  throuo^hout  except  where  it  cmcr^jed  from  ea 
tree  it  was  a  trifle  larger  than  .it  the  centre.  It  was.  in  fac 
a  Siamese  ligature,  a  Ijench— |terfect,  though  rounded- 
delight  a  school-boy.  I  should  say,  while  the  trees  may  ha*4 
l>«eii  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  connecting  link 
not  a  third  of  the  parental  bulk,  being  in  the  proporttoit  i 
an  arm  to  a  leg. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  fraternizing  in  the 
woi]ds  ?     In  the  stress  of  win<l  and  storm,  did  each  ins 
ively  lend  a  hand  to  the  other  ?     Did  the  tap  of  each 
tnally  circulate  in  the  veins  of  the  other?     Did  thia 
ing  campanltrnahip  impart  a  grace  and   C(im|>leleQcsa  lo  tt 
exi«tence  of  each,  which   we,  in  our  iin|ierfcct  comprrbctt* 
sion  of  the  marvellous  heart  of  nature,  are  inaqpable  of 
dcrstanding  ? 

It  is  well  known  lh.\t  trees  planted  in  groups  thrive 
tlian  when  solitary,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  wkieh  I 
come  to  my  obeervatioa  of  a  treedove. 

Elizamth  Oajmb  Smra. 

An  Expressive  Epitaph.— In  a  cf^untry  chtnrlijnafd  i4 
Knglatvl.  according  to  a  lady  friend  of  the  MoNTitLTt 


llhc  following  epitaph  upon  a  stone  marking  ihe  "resl- 
*yUce  of  a  hasband  and  wife: 

Their  warfare  is  accomplished. 

Speaking  of  in  epitaph,  some  of  our  readers  may  recall 

llfre  sensalioa  of  some  yeare  since,  in  and  near  Newburyport, 

I  iUiiachuietCi,  aroused  by  the  circulation  in  manuscript  of 

l^fbniuh  F.  Gould's  epitaphs  Ujxjn  living  characters ;  they  were 

ilotDJy   witty   ihouj^b   not  ankind.      One  of  the  most 

Sag  «ras  upon  Caleb  Cui^bing,  noted  for  his  energy  and 

it  ran  ihus : 

ON  c.  C 

tLay  aside,  all  ye  dead! 
For,  in  the  next  bed. 
Repose  the  ashes  of  C jj. 
He  has  crowded  his  way 
Through  the  world,  as  ihcy  ^y, 
AJtrl  perhaps  now  he's  dead,  may  be  pushing  1 
.  Cutbing  took  this  in  good  part ;  but  retoncd  by  writing 
the  lolluwiag.  which  turned  the  tables  on  Miss  Gould : 

rl  OS   II.   F.   c. 

m  lien  lies  one  whose  wit 

Without  wnundinjj  could  hit; 
And  green  be  the  turf  that's  alx>ve  her ! 
Having  sent  every  beau 
To  the  regions  below. 
She  herself  has  gone  down — for  a  lover. 
The  Somner  Tree, — A  reader  of  the  Monthly  sends 
Bsihe  fuilowing,  which  he  says  he  copie!>  from  his  "scrap' 
hook,"  Mil  he  asks  what  the  tree  is  and  where  it  stands  : 
"There  is  a  tree  in  the  east  Capitol  grounds  which  was  the 
i>f  Charles  Sumner's  especial   admiration.     Mr.  Scri- 
X,  who  re>i<le^  near  by,  give*  the  follnwing  as  the  hi'>lory 
tree,  which,  he  says,   he   related  to   Mr.  Sumner  : 
•  After  the  close  of  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain  Contman- 
*»  Bjinhridgc  was  sent  by  the  Government  to  England  lo 
briBg  h'irae  our  prisoners  of  war.     While  in  Great  Britain, 
lad  when  visiting  Edinburgh,  Scnrl.ird,  he  saw  a  class  uf 
bautiful  trees,  grown  for  ornamentation,  especially  in  ceme- 
teriev    He  had  one   dug  up  and  brought   to   Washington. 
Hi»in|^'  landed  it  htTe  safely  he  extendeil   iuvilati'ius  among 
the  men  of  note  in  Washington  to  be  present  and  participate 
"» the  ceremony  of  planting  this  tree  which  he  had  imported. 
Tb«  cerenmoy,   which    partook   more    of  conviviality   than 
»«Jl«nnitv.  «.'.-    participated    in    by  Generals   Brown — then 
GitT.i  lief  of  the  Army— Scott,  Jessup,  and  Town- 

•ei'  ics    Bainbfidge,  Decatur,  and   Porter,  an<l 

B»a>y  'IJiUnjjuiihed  statesmen  and  citizens  of  Washington.'  " 

The  Tea-Kettle. — A  lady,  whose    contributions   have 

t^to  idilrd  lo  the   interest  and  value  of  the  MONTHLY  in 

tktpan.  ind  wc  hope  will  in  the  future,  sends  the  following : 

Itif  Tut-ninjT  to  the  low  undert'me  of  the  tea-kettle,  sim- 

••  fire  at  twilight,  when  for  the  first  time  I 

T  shape,  bmad  in  base,  and  as  Milton  wuuld 

'jiii  like  .1  toad,"  convenient,  safe,  unique.     Can  the 

"^•MfB  "  of  the  Monthly  inform  me  as  to  iu  origin? 

A  lick  matj,  slightly  convalescing,  was  asked  by  a  pious 
who  his  physician  was.     He  replied:     "Dr.  Jones 
me  ihroagh."     *•  No,  no,"  said  his  friend,  "  God 
you  out   of  your  illness,  not  the  doctor."     "Well, 
P^      a»yht  He  did»  but  I  am  certain  the  doctor  will  charge  me 

L_ 


John  B.  Gougb,  in  his  recent  address  on  "  Temf>erance," 
at  St.  Louis,  said  he  had  sj^okcn  on  the  subject  5680  times. 
Me  remarked  in  conclusion  that  this  was  his  last  appearance 

in  that  city, 

Mary  Clemmer,  the  accomplished  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Comtturcial,  says,  in  a  recent  letter :  "  1  have  an- 
other neighbor  whom  I  think  of  with  great  tenderness,  Mrs. 
Lippincolt — '  Grace  Greenwood.'  This  country  has  not 
produced  a  woman  of  deeper  or  richer  nature,  and  were  she 
to  jiass  away  I  should  think  of  her  with  Inng  regret  as  one 
whom  the  barrier  of  ill  health  and  of  unkind  circumstances 
held  back  from  the  highest  achievements  possible  to  her  rich 
intellect  and  heart.  She  does  nothing  that  she  docs  not  do 
well." 

A  Remarkable  Widow. — Our  little  d.aughter  solemnly 
declares:  "  I'll  never  get  married;  I'll  be  always  a  widow 
and  stay  at  home  with  papa  and  mamma." 

Mr.  Moses  Titcomb,  of  Bangor,  who  recently  resigned 
Ihc  office  of  superintendent  of  the  Senate  document  room, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  officials  in  Washington,  having  been  in 
the  service  for  thirty  consecutive  years.  He  went  from  Bos- 
ton at  the  invitation  of  his  cousin,  John  Fairfield,  then  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  Webster,  Cl.ay,  and  Calhnun  were  in  the 
Senate  when  he  entered  office,  and  he  is  full  of  interesting 
reminiscences  of  those  distinguished  statesmen  and  their 
associates. 

To-day  will  be  yesterday  to-morrow. 

The  Japanese  minister's  wife,  Madame  Yushida,  is  said  to 
be  quite  well  known  in  her  native  country  as  a  writer.  She 
has  readily  adapted  herself  to  the  customs  of  Washington, 
but  acquires  the  English  language  slowly.  Her  infant 
daughter  is  named  Sfumi,  which  in  the  Japanese  language 
signifies  "  Literature." 

Justice  David  Davia,  the  United  States  Senator- elect 
frum  Illinois,  is  a  millionaire,  a  second  Daniel  Lambert  in 
size,  very  jolly,  rety  genial,  and  very  agreeable. 

An  Iowa  paper  tells  of  a  smart  wife  that  helped  her  hus- 
banil  to  raise  seventy  acres  of  wheal.  The  way  she  helped 
him  was  to  st.^nd  in  the  door  and  shake  a  broom  at  him  when 
he  sat  down  to  rest. 

Colonel  A.  D.  Steinberger,  ex-Premier  of  .Samoa,  and 

an  early  resident  of  Colorado,  the  Denver  Xetos  states,  writes 
to  a  friend  in  Baltimore  that  he  expects  to  reap  a  rich 
bonanza  from  his  recent  adventure  and  cxpericiice  on  lyjard 
an  English  man-of-war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Dritish 
man-of-war,  and  forty  davfi  was  in  irons.  He  finally  worked 
his  way  to  a  British  province  and  secured  passage  to  London, 
from  which  point  he  threatctis  the  British  government  with  a 
inillioii-doUar  damage  claim. 

A  Boston  boy:  Hub-bub. 

"  I  live  by  my  pen,"  said  a  poet,  wishing  to  impress  a 
young  lady.    "  You  look  as  if  you  lived  in  it,"  was  the  reply. 
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GOSSIP  AND  NOTE  BOOK. 


Religious  Notes. — The  Chicii£o  churches  have  gathcrc<l 
in  1792  mrmber>.,  as  (he  fruit  of  the  Nf<judy  revival  meeling:». 

The  Geraiaa  Bapii&l  churches  of  Uic  United  State*  hnvc 
7516  members. 

When  Father  Boehm  ilietl,  at  the  ripe  age  of  too  years, 
Dr.  L«jvick  Pierce,  of  Georgia,  became  the  oldesst  Metho- 
i1i<t  minister  in  ihe  United  Slates.  lie  is  now  ninety-lwo 
And  Blled  a  preaching  appointment  for  bis  »on,  Bishop 
Pierce,  Ihc  other  tby. 

VirRinia  ajipcar*  to  be  a  Baptist  State.  One  out  of 
every  nine  ol  the  pcjpulation  i»  a  Baptist,  making  .1  tola! 
of  173.960  member*,  against  11,754  Episcopalians,  89,000 
Melhodt>t«,  and  17,000  R<.m.ii\  Catholics. 

Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Ncwtuii,  of  Philadelphia,  will  soon 
begin  to  preach  to  the  Mus.*<ulm.in>  through  hi&  books 
for  children,  now  l>cmg  printed  in  Arabic. 

It  it  announced  that  one  half  of  the  proposed  endow- 
ment fund  «if  $500,000  fur  the  Snulheni  Baptist  Theo- 
logical  Seminary  ha*  been  raised.  Indeed,  (he  Ba|>tisis 
have  Ihich  very  successful,  considering  the  hard  time*,  in 
raising  centennial  enJnwmcnts  for  their  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  agent  of  ShurtlelT  CoH  .ge  say*  |75,000 
of  the  |loo,ooo  which  it  is  intended  to  raise  for  that  i:i- 
fititation  h.TS  been  secured,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  ask 
for  a  jobilce  fund  of  #50,000  in  addition. 

The  "Catholic  Directory"  for  1877  reports  that  the 
number  of  Caihulic  churches  is  5292 ;  of  priesU,  5297. 
Tlie  estimated  Cilholic  population  is  6,200,000. 

According  lo  Dr.  Gushing,  on  an  average  fifty  Con. 
gregacional  churches  die  yearly,  and  twice  that  numlier 
■r«  annually  organized. 

Bishop  llcriog  has  confirmed  1583  persons  since  he 
became  bishop  of  the  Swis&  Old  Catholics  in  September 
last. 

According  to  iheoflicinl  return,  there  are  in  Pnissia  17.674 
Old  Catholics,  and  22  Old  Catholic  priests. 

Rabtn  Blake,  tn  an  article  in  The  CAnsfiaM  at  iVork.  says 
nf  the  diffcreiiccs  ljct«ccn  the  Reformed  and  the  Ortbo«Jox 
Jewi  that  *'  neither  puny  ha*  pre«crved  Judaism  as  it  origi- 
nally W.TJ ;  but  has  reformed  it — the  lotlcr  by  increasing  it* 
bardtnaomenas,  the  former  by  casting  ofT  not  only  these 
additions,  bot  mnch  that  u  essentially  Jewish.  I'he  tendency 
of  lhc»e  last  ts  towards  absorption  by  Christianity,  and  in  a 
few  yean  we  might  look  lo  see  these  vcr>'  advanced  Hebrew  f 
in  the  fold  of  Ihe  Church,  were  nf»l  ^igns  apparent  of  a  re- 
action toward  the  ol'lcr  faith."  He  believes  th^tt  the  two 
parties  will  yet  be  unile<!,  and  that  there  will  be  "peace 
again  in  the  camp  rif  l«rael." 

The  Wesleyan*  c<>ubli*hefl  the  first  ChriMinn  mission  in 
the  Friendly  Inland*  fifty  years  ago.  The  pinnecr  wa»  Ihc 
Rev.  Jeihn  'Dmrnas,  and  llio  king  of  Tonga  last  summer 
tk»uvd  a  pt^tclamation  ap[x«inting  a  pu)>lic  holiday  in  coro- 
Bemxiratiim  of  the  jubili'r  of  Mr.  Thnma*'*  landing  in 
Tonga.  Mr.  Thomas  t*  »ldl  living,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
dghtytwo.  This  miwiun  bax  lie^-n  mnrr  than  self-su|)porling 
•evctal  ]rears,  Oihling  each  year  frrim  $5000  lo  |llO,000  Ui  ihe 
fvnds  of  the  Wesleyan  irtsslonary  .Society. 

Mr.  Moody,  says  the  Bottcn  Git^te,  is  but  a  rugged  orator, 
bat  be  so  evidently  means  what  he  lays  that  bo  mere  fine 
pQl{4t  scholar  can  have  sncb  an  inflaence  as  this  pUin,  warm- 


hcarte<l  man  will  exert  in  Boston.     Mr.  Sankey's  singing  H 
sweet  in  the  lower  tones,  and  often  expressive  and  tender. 
But  at  other  times  the  strain  upon  the  voice  is  painfully  cvi 
dent,  and  the  singer  sometimes  P''}'^  scant  attention  to  the 
n»lc4  of  lime  and  rhyihm. 


Dr.  Lovuk   PiitKrK. 
The  oldest  McthodUc  Minuter  in  ilie  United  Stal«a. 

Mr.  Ario  Pardee,  the  liberal  patron  of  Lafayette  Colle^gc, 
has  presented  a  {40,000  church  to  the  Presbyterian 
gatiun  of  Hazlclon.      Mr   Mnrkle,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
an  organ  and  bell  costing  about  I5000. 

Remark. — The  alxive  has  just  started  on  the  m 
n)unds,  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  munificent  deeds 
were  done  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  Mr   Mi 
was  a  cititen  of  Hazleton,  and  before  Mr.  Panlee**  nobl 
bene  Taction  to  Lafayette   College  cast  Into  the  shade 
former  good  works. 

Interesting  Political  Figures.— Seme  interesting  fat 
are  revealed  in  Ihc  Cungresfcional  election  returns  as  pub*' 
lished  in  the  Tritunt  Aimanac,     The  httgc&t  vote  polled  in 
any  one  district  k»r  C<ingie>*  wxs  in  Nebraska,  53,686,  and 
the  large*!  vote  cast  fur  any  one  Ct>ngrcvsni-n  was  for  Mr. 
Welch  of  that  State,  30.900.     Mr.  Tliiockmnrlun.  «if  Texas, 
had    the    largrsl    ni.ijority    of   any  eandidalc.   12, 85^      Th» 
Mcrrnmn  Delcgale,  Mr.  Cjtnn4W,  of  Utah,  had  a  m 
17.689.      Mr,  BiicVner,  of  Mi*%"nri,  omes  next,  »' 
Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  nest,  with  iO.f'SS  :   N^      H         ,  .,  ,jj 
Missouri,  next, with  15.609.    The  lnr(^e»t  Rq'»i-   >•  w.  tn  ;t<>rity 
in  any  one  district  wa*  13.485,  for  Mr,  Kyan.  nj   Kanvoj, 
whose  di«lrict,  in  number  of   voles  cast,  is  secund  only 
Nebraska.     Tlie  third  di»ir»ct  in  number  of  voles  cast  i»  I 
Si«th   Michigan,  which  cast  44,971  votes  for  a  mf-m)"^ 
Congress. 
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THE  OLD   COEYMAN    HOUSE,    SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  Rev.  William  Hall. 


Quit  tllentioa  was  6m  drawn  to  this  ancient 

Jersey  mansion — one  of  the  few  of  the  belter 

of  its  colonial  domiciles  still  standing — by  an 

licle  conceding  it  published  in  the  Elizabeth 

'  Journal ^  December  Sih,  1874,  from  the  pen 

Ipie  Mis.  Harriet  Woodward  of  that  city. 

lis  bouse  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of 

iibcr,  the  Rev.  John  S.  Vrexlenburgh,  pastor 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Somerville,  and 

the  endeared  home  of  her  childhood.     Her 

liscences  of  it  as  such,  went  back  to  nearly 

beginning  of  the  century,  and  were  of  touching 

iDtiful  interest.     And,  whenever  she  visited 

manse,  now  neglected  and  decayed,  its 

rcry  room  had  its  tender  souvenir  to  her  eyes. 

w^s  the  nursery  or  corner  where  the  little 

jLiyed  merrily  together  j  there  was  the  father's 

[famili  tr  libniry  and  study,  which  he  so  often 

when  committing  his  sermons  to  n»emory. 

also  5l  brought  tenderly  to  mind  the  image  of 

—  :her,  who  long  presided  in  that  do- 

;.iry,  and  who  suddenly  left  it  and  ten 

Vou  VIII.— 16 


^^.^r*-^,.. 


orphaned  children,  for  one  of  the  heavenly  man- 
sions. And  she  was  the  daughter  cf  that  eminent 
Revolutionary  patriot  and  pastor,  the  Rev.  James 
Caldwell,  who,  with  his  devoted  wife,  fell  victims 
to  the  murderous  shot  of  foe  and  traitor. 

The  old  parsonage,  thus  associated  with  sacred 
and  pleasant  family  memories  in  the  mind  of  the 
venerable  lady  to  whose  record  of  it  we  have  re- 
ferred, was  also  photographed  for  her  parlor  wall 
in  Elizabeth.     And  its  picture  there — a  large  and 
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finely-taken  one — musl  have  been  a  cheering  com- 
panion in  many  a  lonely  hour  of  her  declining 
years.  She  loved  to  show  ii,  and  tell  its  story  to 
her  friends,  and  hence  our  knowledge  of  the  same, 
and,  subsequently,  through  the  kindness  of  her 
much  bereaved  husband,  Dr.  M.  \V.  Woodward, 
the  copy — reduced  in  size — procured  by  us  for  this 
periodical.  In  her  memorial  article,  Mrs.  Wood- 
wajd  speaks  of  the  original  interior  architecture, 
ornaments,  spacious  hall  and  parlors  of  this  house, 
at  the  time  of  her  father^s  occupancy,  as  betokening 
the  residence  of  a  family  of  wealth  and  high  social 
]x>sition,  in  the  olden  time.  And  sutli  its  history 
shows  it  to  have  been,  as  more  recently  learned 
from  the  Rev,  Dr.  Messier,  who  has  been  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Somerville 
for  the  last  half  century  and  upwards.  He  informs 
us  that  *'  the  date  on  the  old  house  is  1 736.  It  was 
built  by  Andrew  Coeyman,  a  brother  of  the  owner 
of  the  Coeyman  Manor,  below  Albany.  The  last 
of  the  name  was  Lieutenant  Siaats  Coeyman,  of  the 
Navy  forty  years  since.  One  of  the  granddaugh- 
ters was  Mrs.  George  Patcrson,  and  another  de- 
scendant, Mrs,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany, 
was  a  great-granddaughter.** 

A  centennial  fact  in  the  record  of  this  historic 
house  w;»s  also  mentioned  by  Mrs,  Woodward,  viz. : 
that  in  its  parlors,  oft  scenes  of  joy  as  well  as  of 
sorrow,  an  old  friend  of  hers,  a  lady  of  Revolu- 
tionary associations,  had  the  honor  of  dancing 
with  Lafayette,  who  was  in  New  Jersey  so  much 
during  the  War  of  lndc|)cndence. 

What  is  above  given  formed  the  substance  o^  an 
article  under  the  heading  of  "  An  Ancient  Parson- 
Hgc."  from  the  h.ind  of  the  present  writer,  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Iniellii^encer,  November  9, 
1876.  And  to  this  were  appropriately  appended 
some  very  interesting  additional  particulates,  by  C. 
D.  Deshler,  Esq.,  its  then  acting  editor,  received 
from  his  near  family  relative,  Mrs.  Thcophilus  M. 
Holcombc.an  aged  l.idy  residing  in  New  Hrunswick, 
New  Jersey,  who  is  of  the  Coeyman  lineage,  and 
the  best  living  authority  in  the  matters  of  its  gene- 
alogy. Her  statement,  slightly  abridged,  is  as  fol- 
lows: ••  Andrea*  Coejiemans,"  the  original  Dutch 
of  the  name,  **  built,  or  caused  to  lie  built,  this 
house,  and  he  im|K>rted  both  the  building  mate- 
rials, and  in  part,  the  furniture  w^hirh  adorned  it. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  widow  Gurtrud,  who  came 
hither  from  Holland,  with  two  sons,  Andreas  ami 
Pieter.     She  purchased  a  patent  of  land  on  the 


Hudson  River,  where  the  now  town  of  Coi 

is,  which  was  named  in  honor  of  her.  ^ 
settled  in  '  the  Jersies  ' — so  then  called,  i- 
ricd  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  of  .^ 
and  had,  born  of  her,  one  son  and  five  dan 
The  son,  Samuel  Staats  Coeyman,  inherit 
homestead,  and  also,  as  was  the  custom 
family  relics.  He  married  Ariantze  Schu) 
New  Brunswick.  They  had  two  children,  A 
and  Gertrude,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Holcorol 
the  wife  of  the  late  Capt.  George  Farmer, 
city.  Andrew,  as  male  heir,  on  the  deatb 
father  came  into  possession  of  the  place,  an 
and  died  there,  deceasing  in  1S04.  Under 
of  the  moflcrn  manufacturing  village  of  R 
which  now  covers  the  ancient  Coeyman  i 
several  hundred  acres,  and  on  the  beauiift 
slope,  he  sleeps,  with  three  generations  l>efo 
the  last  of  his  race  in  Somerville."  And  ih 
worn  monument  m.ide  mention  of  to  u«  I 
Woodward,  within  the  ample  house  grouni 
a  Kistincf  in)prcssion  on  the  memory  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Vredenburgh  parsonage 
what  a  change  time  and  the  hand  of  mudt 
provement  have  wrought  in  all  the  form 
roundingsl  The  old  orchanis,  ganlcns,  fri 
shade  trees,  and  old  residents,  all  gone;  i) 
left  to  tell  the  talc  of  that  silent  past,  but  tK 
old  house.  .And  it  too,  will,  no  doubt,  so 
low  the  rest,  and  disapfiear  from  the  face 
earth.  But  its  picture  is  now  destined  to 
ix^r|>etuity,  thanks  to  the  conserving  care 
excellent  Mrs.  Woodwanl,  and  the  illustnuiv 
«l  Potter's  American  Monthlv. 

May  this  engraving  of  the  substantial, /ail 
enduring  domicile  of  her  honorable  Hollai 
genitors  in  New  Jersey — so  typical  of  their  n 
character — long  Ik*  a  pleasant  memento  of 
in  the  house  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage, 
venerable  lady  whose  historical  and  genu 
knowledge  her  family,  and  also  thei 
antiquarian  public,  now  have  so  much 
value. 

Nor  can  we  Inrtter  close  the  present  recofi 
by  here  quoting  entire  the  graphic  con< 
paragraph  of  her  opportune  supi)lcmenl,  t 
Mr.  Deshler,  her  son-in-l.-iw,  to  our  first  a 
of  this  ancient  house,  given  in  that  ably-con 
organ  of  the  sound  old  Dutch  Reformedl 
in  ."Vmerica,  the  Christian  InttlH^enftr:  ^ 

"  I  recollect  making  a  visit  at  this  hoiiM| 
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DURING  FORTY  CENTURIES— FROM  THE   PYRAMIDS  TO  THE  ST. 

GOTTHARDT  TUNNEL. 

By  Auber  Forestier. 


When  yet  the  inhabitants  of  our  planet  were 
sparsely  scattered  over  its  surface  there  was  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  intercourse  between  the 
isolated  communities  wherein  they  dwelt.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  discoveries  of  wise  men, 
discoveries  which  might  have  been  productive  of 
blessings  to  all  posterity,  were  lost  with  the  decay 
of  the  community  in  which  they  had  been  known, 
and  the  entire  weary  process  of  investigation  must 
be  gone  through  with  later  before  similar  results 
could  be  again  attained. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  for  example,  understood 
how  to  fuse  the  most  diverse  metals  directly  from 
rude  ore.  They  were  most  skillful  metallurgists; 
but  this  art  was  lost  during  the  long  period  of 
decay  which  followed  the  golden  age  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  art  of  casting  bronze  over  iron,  which 
has  recently  come  up  among  us,  was  already 
known  to  the  ancient  Assyrians.  Of  late  we  hear 
of  the  reestablishment  of  the  manufacture  of  a 
malleable  glass  which  was  known  in  the  days  of 
Tiberius,  At  that  time,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  the 
laboratory  of  the  discoverer  was  destroyed  in  order 
that  copi>er,  silver  and  gold  should  not  be  dis- 
honored, as  it  was  feared  they  would  be  through 
the  introduction  of  malleable  glass. 

Our  technical  scientists  are  constantly  liable  to 
fall  into  the  grossest  blunders  if  they  do  not  keep 
themselves  informed  on  the  history  of  discovery. 

In  the  lengthy  disputes  which  preceded  the 
completion  of  the  Suez  canal,  a  prominent  role 
was  played  by  a  supposition  that  a  difference  of 
some  ten  metres  existed  between  the  altitudes  of 
the  Red  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas.  Laplace 
declared  this  to  be  an  impossibility,  proving  the 
level  of  the  sea's  surface  to  be  the  same  all  over 
the  world  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  repeated  ex- 
|K'rimcnts  that  the  engineers  would  be  convinced 
that  their  instruments  instead  of  his  statement 
were  at  fault.  Precisely  the  same  point  had  been 
argued  by  the  engineers  of  two  thousand  years  pre- 
vious, during  the  o|>ening  of  the  Corinth  canal, 
and  then  it  was  Strabo,  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Archimedes,  who  settled  the  dispute. 

At  that  period  of  antiquity,  to  be  sure,  science 


was  confined  to  the  favored  few,  and  mathema- 
ticians, as  well  as  astronomers,  priests,  architects, 
sculptors  and  painters,  were  obliged  in  the  public 
interest  to  execute  work  which  in  our  day  is  en- 
trusted to  the  common  laborer.  With  the  advance 
of  civilization  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
power  in  different  localities  naturally  arose  a 
division  of  labor,  and  kings  and  rulers,  striving 
after  glory  and  magnificence,  undertook  the  erec- 
tion of  costly  palaces,  superb  temples  and  gigantic 
monuments.  The  post  of  court  architect  then  be- 
came highly  honorable  and  lucrative.  Thus  wc 
see  graven  on  the  most  ancient  quarries  of  Egypt 
the  pedigree  for  twenty-three  generations  of  one 
of  the  Psammetic  court  architects.  All  his  an- 
cestors had  been  architects  like  himself,  and  all 
had  been  endowed  with  high  priestly  honors. 
Whether  the  calling  which  they  represented  was 
fraught  with  blessing  thereby,  deponent  sayeth 
not.  As  much  as  seven  hundred  years  before  our 
era  royal  architects  had  been  appointed  in  Assyria, 
as  we  are  thoroughly  apprised  by  ancient  tablets, 
and  as  for  the  ancient  Roman  architects  we  recog- 
nize their  status  in  the  magnificent  works  which 
they  have  left  behind  them,  and  which  serve  as 
models  for  modern  architecture. 

And,  as  architecture  had  its  origin  and  first 
brilliant  prosperity  in  the  East,  so  was  it  also  with 
the  science  of  engineering.  Whether  the  Chal- 
■  deans  and  Babylonians  independently  developed 
the  latter  or  whether  they  borrowed  it  from  the 
ancient  Egyptians  remains  an  open  question.  Each 
were  an  agricultural  people,  inhabiting  a  fruitful 
plain,  traversed  by  a  mighty  stream,  which  only 
required  irrigation  to  be  productive  of  almost  cx- 
haustless  grain  harvests.  Under  like  necessities 
were  devised  in  both  places,  some  four  thousand 
years  ago,  the  most  ingenious  means  of  irrigation, 
whose  ruins  fill  us  with  astonishment  unto  this  day, 
when  even  the  names  of  the  engineers  who  planned 
them  have  been  long  lost  in  oblivion. 

Religious  motives,  the  foundations  of  so  many 
marvelous  structures,  were  the  impelling  powers 
which  guided  the  works  of  the  engineers  of  those 
ancient  times.    For  the  temples  and  sacred  edifices 
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were  selected  the  largest,  most  enduring  stones,  in 
order  that  the  structures  they  were  to  compose 
might  defy  the  ravages  of  time.  Engineers  were 
called  npon  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  removing 
the  stone  from  the  quarry  to  the  place  of  its 
destination,  metal-workers  had  their  part  to  play 
in  preparing  the  implements  of  transportation,  and 
thus  architecture,  engineering,  and  metallurgy  all 
gained  an  important  impetus  from  religious  work- 
ings. 

The  most  ancient  stone  structures,  the  date  of 
whose  erection  we  can  approximate,  are  the  pyra- 
midsof  Gizeh.  They  were  sacred  edifices,  esteemed 
even  more  sacred  than  the  temples  and  royal  pal- 
aces, erected  as  places  of  concealment  for  the 
earthly  remains  of  the  kings,  whose  souls,  in  ac- 
cordancewith  ancient  ELgyptian  belief,  would  return 
to  take  possession  thereof  after  the  lapse  of  tliree 
thousand  years.  Although  constructed  four  thou- 
SMJd  years  ago,  the  masonry  of  the  pyramids, 
aided  by  Egypt's  propitious  climate,  is  to-day 
in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  a  miracle  to  all 
beholders.  Almost  beyond  computation  was  the 
amount  of  human  power  brought  into  requisition 
by  the  kings  in  the  transportation  of  the  needful 
blocb  from  the  quarries  to  the  building  sites,  and 
even  the  statue  of'Rameses  the  Great,  which 
weighed  800  tons,  was  moved  by  men,  as  the  well- 
preserved  panel  representations  show  us. 

When  the  numbers  of  the  objects  to  be  moved 
increased,  when  they  became  heavier  and  more 
colossal  in  proportions,  mere  human  power  must 
of  necessity  have  become  exhausted  in  the  effort 
of  transportation.  _  Flesh  and  bones  alone  no  longer 
sufficed.  When  the  huge  block,  weighing  1 200  tons, 
00  which  now  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 
Ae  Great,  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  carried  to  its 
place  of  destination,  it  was  found  almost  impossible 
to  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  power;  even  the 
iron  cylinders  on  which  it  was  rolled  were  crushed, 
and  must  be  replaced  by  a  harder  metal.  The  old 
Egyptians,  in  order  to  further  the  progress  of  their 
l"^e  granite  blocks  and  colossal  statues,  made 
granite  roads  from  the  shores  of  the  Nile  to  the 
place  of  erection,  and  Herodotus,  who  saw  these, 
admired  them  more  than  he  did  the  pyramids. 

While  we  find  the  old  Egyptian  mode  of  moving 
wloeal  statues  frequently  depicted,  we  have  no 
"ntbority  upon  their  manner  of  erecting  obelisks 
veighiog  400  tons,  certainly  a  far  more  difficult 
tvk  than  the  transportation  of  the  heavy  blocks. 


Monolites,  similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptians,  were 
erected  by  other  nations ;  none  of  them,  however, 
were  as  tall  as  those  of  the  ancient  inhabit^ts  of 
the  Nile  valley,  and  the  Egyptian  obelisks  in  Paris 
and  Rome  are  the  tallest  of  their  kind  in  Europe. 
In  the  teniples  of  Baalbec,  erected  under  Roman 
government,  we  find  the  largest  stones  which  have 
been  used  since  the  structures  of  the  Pharaohs;  but 
they  do  not  by  any  means  equal  these.  The  re- 
moval of  these  stones  must  constantly  have  given 
rise  to  reflections  concerning  the  feasibility  of 
replacing  the  enormous  expenditure  of  human 
strength  by  mechanical  contrivances.  Putting 
such  thoughts  into  practice,  however,  was  depend- 
ent on  metals. 

Often  has  the  question  been  started  whether  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  steel;  yet 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  this  not 
to  be  the  case.  Iron  was  known  from  the  earliest 
historic  period  to  the  races  within  our  horizon ;  it 
is  copiously  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  in  Homer. 
On  the  wall-paintings  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  in 
Thebes  we  see  butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on 
pieces  of  metal  of  a  "bluish  coloring  which  unques- 
tionably represent  steel.  Iron  is  found  in  enor- 
mous quantities  about  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  tiles  tell  us  of 
the  iron  fetters  of  the  prisoners.  Even  in  the 
Great  Pyramids  is  found  a  piece  of  iron  which 
must  have  lain  there  four  thousand  years.  Cer- 
tainly a  great  age  for  a  metal  which  is  so  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  rust ! 

The  iron  which  the  Africaqs  of  the  present  day 
prepare  by  simply  melting  the  ore  over  charcoal, 
is  most  nearly  related  to  our  forged  iron ;  and  simi- 
lar to  it  we  must  conclude  was  the  simple  prepara- 
tion of  iron  employed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
There  is  required  but  a  slight  addition  of  carbon  to 
such  iron  and  the  result  is  steel ;  indeed  steel  is  often 
unintentionally  retained  in  the  primitive  clay  ovens 
of  the  Africans.  Why  then  should  it  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians?  It  was  unquestion- 
ably discovered  and  employed  by  them  in  their 
masterly  works,  as  is  assumed  by  Sir  John  Hawk- 
shaw,  who  is  our  authority  for  the  historic  dates 
of  this  paper. 

A  second  basis  for  the  impetus  to  our  industry 
and  technical  skill  is  coal.  As  early  as  161 1  a 
patent  was  taken  out  in  England  for  smelting  iron 
ore  by  means  of  stone  coal ;  but  this  method  did 
not  become  common  there  until  the  last  century. 


Until  then  charcoal  had  been  used,  and  in  certain 
forest  regions  of  Germany  il  siill  serves  for  the 
fabriq^tion  of  a  most  excellent  iron.  But  only 
sinc«  the  use  of  stone  coal  has  been  thoroughly 
established  has  the  iron  industry  received  a  truly 
vigorous  impetus.  Here  we  cannot  avoid  giving 
a  table  of  figures  which  will  represent  belter  than 
any  nmlliplication  of  words  how  great  this  imi>etus 
roust  be.  The  increase  of  the  yield  of  coal  during 
twelve  years  may  be  represented  in  tons,  as  follows: 

iS6o.  1872. 

Grcal  BritJiiii    .         .         .  80.706.391  .  125.473,273 

German  Empire  12.347.S38  .  .  42,324.469 

United  .Slates                              9,388,75$  .  .  41,491,135 

France     .                                8,303.700  .  .  15,900,000 

Belgium                                     9,610,895  .  .  15,658,94$ 

Austria    ...      J.50J.S95  .  .  10,443,998 

Total 


.     123,861,467 


251,291323 


The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  simple  enough  : 
it  results  from  the  rapid  replacement  of  hand  lal>or 
by  machinery  and  the  consequent  growth  of  manu> 
facturing  industries  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  co- 
lossal development  of  railroad  and  steamship  tr.^f}ic 
on  the  other.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  yield  of  coal  throughout  the  entire 
world,  t!ic  product  has  increased  instead  of  decreas- 
ing in  value,  and  alwa)'s  6nds  a  ready  market.  If 
one  merely  estimates  the  approximate  value  of  the 
annual  yield  of  coal  iti  the  world,  one  attains  the 
giKaniic  sum  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  million 
doll.ara  in  gold.  This  estimate  has  merely  reference 
to  the  price  of  coal  at  the  mines,  which,  of  course, 
by  the  time  it  is  delivered  at  large  factories  aiid 
elsewhere  in  our  great  cities,  must  be  represented 
by  a  much  higher  sum. 

Side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  the  coal  yield 
move^i  onward  the  development  of  the  iron  indus- 
try ;  closely  relalwl  causes,  not  requiring  any  special 
explanation,  unite  the  interests  of  these  two  giants 
of  the  world's  industry.  During  the  year  1866  the 
iron  prxluction  aniounted  to  10.500,000  tons, 
and  in  1873  it  had  increased  tvi  15,000,000.  That 
the  reader  may  fortn  some  i<iea  of  the  approximate 
monied  value  of  this  yield,  it  will  suffice  to  esti- 
mate the  worth  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  Europe 
alone.  Of  the  11,400,000  tons  of  iron  ore  which 
was  its  share  of  the  yiel.i  in  Knrotie  during  the 
year  1873  were  produced  about  1,500.000  tons  of 
cast  iron,  about  1,300,000  tons  of  strcl  and  some 
7,500,000  tuns  of  bar  iron,  tin,  etc.  Now  the 
very  lowest  estimaie  of  the  cast  iron  would  be  $3.37 


per  ton,  that  of  steel,  $4.74,  that  of  bar  iron,  tin 
etc.,  $3.31,  and  according  to  t'.iis  the  annual  p^^^ 
duction  of  iron  in  Europe  must  amount  to  abc^^ 
six  hundred  and  eighty  uullion  dollars  in  go^^ 
According  to  the  s;intc  estimate,  that  of  :  ^^ 
United  States  must  be  about  one  hundrc«l  and  fif^^| 
nullioDs,  aiul  that  of  the  entire  earth  about  nif^^ 
hundred  and  thirty  millions. 

In  the  iron  now  prepared  in  such  enormotS'^l 
masses  in  the  anthracite  coal  blast-furnaces  w  "^^ 
moderns  possess  a  material  for  construction  0%^^ 
which  the  ancients  had  no  conception.  Tnie,  th 
iron  having  been  thus  employed  but  for  a  coi 
paratively  IJrief  s[jacc  of  lime,  cannot  with  justi 
be  comjjared  in  durability  with  the  old  staple  01 
construction  which  ilie  ancients,  without  remodel 
ing,  took  direct  from  the  bosom  of  mother  can 

While,  in  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  architecture 
tained  itshigiiest  {lerfection  four  thotiscind  ycarsa^ 
the  art  of  building  with  bricks  flourished  ten 
ries  later,  in  the  fruitful  lanils  of  the  twin  8t 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,     Buildings  of  haktd 
erected  at  this  time,  and  preserved  intact  unto  I 
day,  give  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of  tcchn 
skill.     If  the  superb  palaces  and  temples  of  M 
potamia  lie  now  in   ruins,  the  fault  is  not  due 
their  builders;  for  three  thousand  years  they  have 
served  as  a  sort  of  stone  quarry  for  neighboring 
I)Cople,  and  tiles   having  inscribed  on  thcuj    the 
names  of  ancient  Assyrian  and  Uab)  Ionian  rulers,  or 
costly  ornamentation,  are  found  to-day  in  thehotBCl 
of  the  dwellers  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tijrrtv 

The  labor  cillcd  into  requisition  in  bui! 
tetiiplcs  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  must  h-- 
enormous.    Layard's  Kouyunjik  excavations  aloae 
afforded  a  yield  of  I4,5ou,ooo  tons  of  bricks  and 
brickdust,  and  reprcseni,  according  to  the  moA 
moderate  cstinLite,  the  lal>or  of  10,000  men  for 
twelve  years.     The  palace  of  Sennacherib,  which 
stood  on  this  site,  w:is  unquestionably  the  largest 
p.iljre  ever  built  for  monarch  ;  its  w.' 
league  long,    inlaid   with    most  exqui 
alabaster  plates,  and  entrance  was  gained  into  it 
through  twenty-seven  magnificent  portals,  lUmkcd 
by  colossal  sphinxes  and  bulls. 

If  we   reflect  on   the   inexhaustible  sources  of 

human  lalx)r  at  the  disi>o)^ttion  of  the  rulers  of  tlio»e 

lands,  these  mammoth  works  no  longer  term  to 

have  been  erected  by  miraculous  agency.     Wl    '' 

i  lands  wrredc])opulated  and  their  inhabitants  for^  .  a 

I  to  do  villanage  work.     What  the  Bible  tells  tts  of 
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the  brick-making  which  occupied  the  people  of 
hnA  in  Goshen,  gives  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
em^oyment  of  entire  nations  in  similar  labor. 
The  tile  inscriptions  of  Assyria  afford  us  a  faithful 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  booty  and  the  number 
of  insoners  resulting  from  each  war,  and  in  Egypt 
'^frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  work  executed 
lythe  prisoners.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  the 
Iwtding  of  the  temple  of  Sennacherib  360,000 
tteDwere  employed.  What  marvelous  talent  for 
organization  must  have  been  called  into  requisition 
to  control  such  a  mass ! 

It  were  strange  if  architects  who  could  conceive 
of  such  temples  and  palaces  as  we  find  in  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia  should  not  have  produced  other 
aseiiil  works,  and  indeed  traces  of  such  do  exist, 
proving  that  war  and  conquest  did  not  alone  occupy 
tbtte  ancient  people.     Egypt,  for  example,  was  in 
*     thedays  of  the  Pharaohs  better  watered  than  to-day. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  perfect  a  system  of  irrigation, 
and  requires    immense    engineering   skill.     The 
Egyptians  possessed  decided  surveying  knowledge, 
and  Eustathius  tells  us  of  charts  in  which  were 
narked  all  their  roads  and  marches.     Lake  Mceris 
was  one  of  the  most  significant  works  of  the  irri- 
gation system  of  Egypt,  a  reservoir  which  stored 
op  all  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Nile  inundation  to 
give  them  out  again  when  needed.     To  this  day 
admiration  must  be  excited  by  the  sluice-gates  of 
this  inundation   regulator,   which    was    built    by 
Amenemha  III. ,  surnamed  the  '  *  Sea-Ki  ng. ' '     And 
equal  in  excellence  to  the  canals  for  irrigation  were 
those  for  navigatioil  purposes. 

The  sources  of  knowledge  whose  outpouring  was 
so  abundant  in  Babylon  and  Assyria  became  at  an 
early  period  exhausted.  With  the  fall  of  Babylon 
and  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  disappeared  the 
people  who  had  migrated  from  the  fruitful  plains 
round  about,  and  in  the  region  where  extended  a 
broad  desert  before  the  construction  of  the  works 
of  irrigation,  the  yellow  sands  blown  by  storm- 
winds  gained  once  more  dominion,  veiling  the 
former  glory  from  human  ken  until  the  European 
investigation  rescued  it  from  oblivion. 

Not  so  in  Egypt.  Long  after  it  had  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  its  splendor  and  majesty,  it  re- 
mained the  sparkling  fountain  whence  the  ancient 
Grecians  and  Romans  quaffed  wisdom.  The  Hel- 
lenic philosophers,  the  first  minds  of  the  nation, 
•andered  over  to  the  wonder-land  of  the  Pyramids 
as  to  a  great  and  high  school,  and  from  Alexandria 


learning  and  wisdom  flowed  in  broad  streams  over 
the  West.  Yet  the  lands  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
foundation  of  old  Hellenic  culture;  indeed,  the  dis- 
tinguished Assyrian  scholar,  Smith,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  state  that  the  classic  nations  "borrowed  far 
more  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  than  from 
that  of  the  Nile. "  In  astronomy  the  ancient  realm 
of  the  Chaldeans  stood  preeminent ;  an  astrolabe 
was  found  in  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  also  tablets 
showing  the  divisions  of  the  year  according  to 
seasons,  in  which  account  is  taken  of  an  intercalary 
month.  The  Chaldeans  possessed  constellation 
charts;  they  knew  the  course  of  the  planets,  watched 
the  courses  of  the  comets;  they  computed  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  and  fixed  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac. 

Through  the  seafaring  Grecians,  whose  ships 
swarmed  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  intellectual 
treasure-stores  of  the  East  reached  the  West.  Its 
geographical  position  alone  would  naturally  have 
acquired  for  it  the  role  of  mediator.  But  the  ear- 
liest architecture  of  Greece,  about  seven  centuries 
before  Christ,  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
works  of  art  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  The  so- 
called  Pclasgian  structures,  monstrous  walls  of  rude 
stone,  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  architectural 
beauty  which  later  in  the  golden  age  of  the  Greeks, 
beneath  the  laughing  skies  of  Athens,  was  revealed 
in  the  highest  form  ever  attained. 

To-day,  when  the  question  of  public  health  is 
widely  agitated,  and  the  sanitary  regulations  of 
large  cities  are  so  zealously  prosecuted,  it  may  riot 
be  amiss  to  recall  the  fact  that  twenty-three  hundred 
years  ago  the  city  of  Agrigentum  possessed  an  exten- 
sive drainage  system,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diodo- 
rus.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  only  city  of  an- 
tiquity of  whose  drainage  we  are  assured.  Fully 
two  hundred  years  earlier  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was 
constructed  in  Rome ;  also  among  the  palaces  of 
Babylon  we  find  mighty  vaults  which  have  served 
as  public  sewers. 

The  palmy  days  of  Rome  alone  can  compare 
with  ours  in  regard  to  useful  public  works.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  place  to  do  honor  to  the  public 
works  of  ancient  Rome,  which,  in  a  measure, 
extend  to  our  day.  Fortunately  they  are  nearer 
to  us  than  the  monuments  which  we  have  been 
descanting  upon,  and  it  is  therefore  easier  to  form 
judgment  upon  them.  The  Romans  were  con- 
querors of  the  civilized  world  as  it  was  known  at 
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that  lime,  and  their  capital  on  the  Tiber  was  deco- 
rated with  all  the  treasures  of  subjugated  lands; 
yet  they  by  no  means  neglected  the  development 
of  the  auxiliary  sources  of  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces. 

Fearful  as  are  the  immediate  consequences  of 
war,  it  often  proves  indireclly  a  benefactor  to  hu- 
mstnity.  During  the  long  sieges  carried  on  by  the 
Grecians  and  Romans,  was  incited  the  spirit  of 
invention  of  battering  engines  and  machines  of 
defence;  the  most  able  philosophers  and  mathe- 
maticians of  their  <!ay  <lcvoted  their  energies  to 
the  service  of  war ;  and  the  great  Archimedes,  who 
invented  the  catapult  which  he  used  in  the  defence 
of  his  native  city,  Syracuse,  against  the  Romans, 
fell  himself  in  the  same  battle.  And  so  it  is  unto 
the  present  day,  when  the  most  ikilled  engineers 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  construction  of  deadly 
fire  arms  and  implements  of  destruction ;  when 
Ihey  are  constantly  improving  on  the  swiftness  and 
impenetrability  of  ships  of  war,  and  when  these 
marine  inventions  are  constantly  reverting  to  the 
advantage  of  the  civil  fleets. 

In  those  old  days  when  commerce  and  traffic 
gave  no  impetus  to  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges,  these  were  built  by  the  soldier  for  military 
purposes,  and  actually  tended  to  serve  as  a  promoter 
for  peaceful  traffic,  especially  in  ancient  Rome. 
Wherever  the  legion  made  its  way,  arose,  even  in 
the  most  barbarous  provinces,  su|>erb  roads,  whose 
remains  fill  us  with  astonishment  even  unto  the 
present  day,  and  which  ••  all  lead  to  Rome."  No 
less  than  the  roads  were  the  water-works  mar- 
velous efforts ;  and  while  our  modern  cities  were 
not  supplied  with  water  conduits  until  this  century 
was  well  advanced,  Rome  possessed  during  the 
first  century  of  its  existence  a  system  which  could 
supply  ample  water  for  seven  nullion  people.  Nine 
aqueducts  carried  it  from  the  surrounding  hdls  ; 
later,  five  new  ones  w^rc  added  to  these  ;  but  three 
of  these  old  aqueducts  suffice  to  supply  modern 
Rome  with  water. 

With  the  fall  of  Rome  arose  a  pause  in  the  pro- 
|{Ttss  of  culture;  the  barbarous  hordes  which  were 
let  loose  on  our  part  of  the  earth  had  no  need  to 
con*tnict  bridges  and  great  highways.  New  im- 
pulses then  arose  through  the  .Ar;)bian  men  of  learn- 
ing, especially  in  the  province  of  ibe  astronomical 
and  mathematical  sciences. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century  and 
onward  was  inaugurated  the  great  |)ericMl  of 
church  building,  during  which   were  erected   our 


superb  cathedrals  with  tlieir  heavenward  aspiri 
towers  and  domes,  and  then  came  to  be  neglect 
except  perhaps  in  Italy,  works  serving  to  furtJ 
the  public  weal.     In  Italy  a  strenuous  efTort 
made,  during  tne  revival  of  the  arts  and  scieni 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  to  eo 
largely  once  more  on  the  construction  of  h 
and    the   canalization    of  streams.     In    1481   I 
first  canal  sluices  were  constructed  ;  Leonardo 
Vinci,  great  also  as  a   painter,  was  a  prominev 
engineer,  and  it  was  he  who  designed  the  sluio^' 
gates. 

It  would  almost  seem  easier  to  conduct  water  t> 
places  where  it  is  needed,  than  to  restrain  itsov 
flow  where  its  encroachment  would  be  product! 
of  wretchedness,  want,  and  devastation.     In  ih 
last  respect  the  people  of  Holland  have  accot»--*^ 
plished  the  most  of  all  nations;  actually  compell 
to  unwonted  exertions  by  the  sea-encompassed  I 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  realm,  which 
centuries  has  been  wholly  dependent  on  man's 
How  early  this  people  began  its  struggle  with  tl 
sea  is  not  precisely  known,  yet  there  are  cviden 
of  dykes  having  been  built  in  the  twelfth  ccn 
for  the  [jurf^iose  of  keeping  back  the  ocean  from  thi 
lowlands.     When,  in  consequence  of  bold  voyagi 
and  successful  commercial  enterprises  in  the  spi 
lands,  and  daring  ventures  of  the  whale  fishc 
in  the  Arctic  waters,  the  prosjierity  of  the  Net 
lands  grew  and  the  population  increased  in  no 
hers,  works  of  the  most  magnificent  proporti 
were   undertaken ;   defiance  was  ofTered    the 
canals  were   made,   and  gigantic    machines  ci 
structed    to   pump   dry  entire  seas,  if  needs 
Until   quite  recently  the    North    Holland 
completed  in  the  year  1825,  was  the  largest  of  I 
kind  extant;   the  Suez  canal  was  the  first  whi 
exceetled    it.     But   already    has   the    Nether 
completed  another  work,  which  is  in  every  rcs| 
the  peer  of  the  Suez  canal — we  mean  the  cai 
from  .Amsterdam  to  the  North  Sea,  with  its  col 
sluice  works.     .'Vfter  pumping  dn.*  the  Harlem 
and  transferring  its  bed  into  a  fruitful  pl.\in,  i 
colossal  question  is  agitated  of  the  feasil'  ''i-  . 
doing  the  fcime  by  the  Zuyder  Sea. 

As  the  Hollanders  became  teachers  of  the  wot 
in  canal  enterprises,  so  the  French  have,  at  I 
since  the  last  century,  become  authority  on   tl 
construction  of  roads.     From  thence  to  the 
vision  of  other  facilities  for  intercourse  was 
rally  but  a  step.     Wooden  clinits  were  first 
the  Harti  mining  wutki  in  the  sc^ciiienuh  tm 
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the  first  iron  ones  came  up  in  England  in  1738, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  our  railroads. 

The  greatest  revolution  in  the  commercial  world, 
however,  was  brought  about  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  steam-engine.     At  first,  to  be  sure,  the 
magnificent  r^^  to  be  played  by  VVatts's  invention 
iras  not  foreseen,  and  great  was  the  wonder  felt  at 
its  actually  controlling  water  and  wind-mills,  and 
replacing  horse-power  in  the  tread-mill.      Deep 
mines  from  which  the  water  had   hitherto  only 
been  removed  through  the  excavation  of  costly 
gaWeries,  were  now  pumped  dry.     The  slow  work, 
in  a  word,  of  hands  and  fingers,  of  bones  and 
snews,  was  directed  to  other  provinces,  and  thus 
ms  obtained  the  equivalent  of  a  thousandfold  in- 
ttease  of  hands. 
Thus,  long  before  steam  was  rendered  available 
,      tt  a  means  of  facilitating  intercourse,  it  became 
I      serriceable  to  industry.     The  most  subtle  and  re- 
!     naikable  effects  of  all  were  produced  by  its  appli- 
ance to  spinning  and  weaving.     What  miracles  has 
it  not  worked  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  ! 
Known  in  the  Indies  already  in  the  earliest  historic 
tiroes,  cotton  did  not  make  its  appearance  in  Persia 
and  Egypt  until  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.    In  Spain  it  was  woven  in  the  tenth,  in 
Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Manchester, 
to-day  the  greatest  cotton  market  in    the  world, 
first  became  acquainted  with  it  in  the  seventeenth 
century.    A  falling  off  of  good  old  honest  linen 
was  inevitable.     Its  pedigree  extends  back  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  many  mummies  are  found 
wrapped  in  linen  cloths  of  exquisite  fineness.     The 
Babylonians,  too,  besides  woolen  materials,  wore 
fine  linen  garments  of  superb  coloring  and  beauti- 
ful patterns.    Our  generation  has  witnessed  the  in- 
troduction of  steamboats,  telegraphs,  and  railroads. 
Only  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  a  celebrated 
Englishman  of  science  declared  that   a  steamer 
would  never  succeed  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Shortly  thereafter,  in  the  year  1838,  the  passage  from 
Bristol  to  New  York  was  made  in  seventeen  days  by 
the  Sirius,  the  first  vessel  which  ever  crossed  the 
ocean  by  steam  alone ;  the  ship  Savannah,   two 
years  previous   having    made   the    passage    from 
America  to  England,  partly  by  steam  and  partly 
by  sail.    The  Sirius  was  followed  by  the  Great 
Eistem,  which  made  the  transit  in  thirteen  and 
ooe-half  days.     Thus  was  inaugurated  the  era  of 
steam  travel  on  the  ocean. 
Comparatively  brief  as  has  been  the  period  since 


the  birth  of  the  transatlantic  steamer  intercourse, 
the  steamers  begin  already  to  supplant  sailing  ves- 
sels. Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  18  o  the 
number  of  European  ocean  steamers  was  2974  j 
that  of  the  sailing  vessels,  92,272.  In  the  year 
1873  *^c  number  of  ocean  steamers  had  increased 
to  6228 ;  while  in  all  Europe  could  be  estimated 
but  92,778  sailing  vessels.  Thus,  during  a  space 
of  thirteen  years,  European  marine  commerce 
gained  an  addition  of  3254  steamers,  and  only  506 
sailing  vessels,  leading  to  the  inference  that  six 
times  as  many  steamers  as  sailing  vessels  are  built. 
With  the  increase  of  steamers  is,  of  course,  abbre- 
viated the  term  of  delivery  as  well  as  increased  the 
amount  of  freight  possible  to  be  carried  ;  for  every 
ton  of  freight  which  a  steamer  has  capacity  for 
carrying  is  equivalent  to  four  tons  of  a  sailing  ves- 
sel, because  the  steamer  can  make  about  four  trips 
to  the  sailing  vessel's  one. 

A  comparatively  long  time  was  required  by  the 
electric  telegraph,  after  its  invention,  before  it 
came  into  universal  use;  Munich  and  the  observa- 
tory at  Bogenhausen  were  connected  by  the  first 
perfectly  adjusted  electric  telegraph ;  in  1838  the 
London  Blackwell  railroad  introduced  it,  and  since 
then  the  electric  telegraph  has  conquered  the 
world.  Telegraphic  wires  now,  fearing  neither 
ocean  nor  <lesert,  encompass  nearly  the  whole  earth, 
and  there  is  prospect  that  the  missing  link  between 
i  San  Francisco  and  Yokahama  will  at  no  far  distant 
day  be  supplied.  The  cable  connection  between 
Europe  and  America  is  now  so  thoroughly  insured 
through  five  concurrent  lines  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  a  possible  break  in  the  telegraphic  in- 
tercourse between  the  Old  and  the  New  World ; 
and  with  Australia,  since  1872,  we  stand  in  regular 
telegraphic  communication.  The  length  of  the 
telegraphic  wires  of  the  world  now  measures  some 
95,000  geographic  miles. 

From  a  scientific  standpoint  we  must  rank  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  above  that  of 
the  railroad.  The  results  arising  from  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  railroads,  however,  far  exceed 
those  of  the  telegraph,  for  the  railroad  is  service- 
able to  a  vastly  greater  number  of  people,  and  the 
name  of  George  Stephenson,  the  railroad  inventor, 
will  be  placed  among  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
mankind,  until  perhaps  one  day  some  more  stu- 
pendous invention  renders  the  railroad  superfluous. 
Just  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  opening 
of  the  first  railroad — in   1825,  between  Stocton 
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A  GENTLEMAN'S  PORTRAIT,  AND  HOW  IT  WORKED  MISCHIEF. 

By  Agatha  Chandler. 


I  HAVE  no  words  for  her  sweetness ;  I  can't  de- 
scribe her;  perhaps,  were  I  to  do  so,  or  even  could 
I  place  her  picture  before  you,  you  might  not  see 
ber  as  I  did  or  do.      Every  eye  makes  its  own 
beauty,  and  to  me  she  was  more  beautiful  than 
any  other  living  creature.     Nellie  Brodie,  I  mean 
lovely  Nellie  Brodie,  whose  father  was  the  sexton 
of  our  church,  a  good  old  man,  but  prosy,  and 
fsone  to  tell  one  or  two  long  stories  about  ghosts, 
vWch  proved  not  to  be  ghosts  after  all,  whenever 
ODemet  him.   Many  and  many  a  time  I've  listened 
to  them,  out  in  his  little  porch,  of  a  summer's 
ught,  with  the  moon  bright  above  us,  and  mys- 
terious chiri)s  and  cries  in  the  bushes,  and   the 
anellof  the  evening  primroses  growing  far  sweeter 
and  sweeter,  and  Nellie,  still  and  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
s'tting  with  folded  hands  between  us. 

We  were  busy  folks  enough  by  day;  but  we 
idled  away  the  long  summer  evenings  together, 
and  thought  no  harm  of  it.  It  is  good  to  be  idle 
tometimes,  in  that  happy  sort  of  way ;  and  to  tell 
the  troth,  I  like  it.  No  man  can  say  I  neglected 
my  duty.  A  better  farm  no  man  ever  had,  and 
larger  crops  none  gathered,  and  no  starved  cattle 
grazed  in  my  meadows.  As  for  my  dairy — but 
that  was  sister  Jane's  doing.  A  good  house.  A 
pretty,  bright-eyed  girl,  with  a  warm  heart,  and  a 
langh  that  seemed  to  be  catching.  Alone  together 
we  two  were,  and  we  were  fond  of  each  other. 

I  never  told  her  I  liked  Nellie  Brodie,  but  I  did 
not  hide  it  from  her.  Nellie  and  she  were  great 
friends.  Over  and  over  again  I  tried  to  find  out 
from  Jennie  what  she  said  about  me — Nellie,  I 
n»ean — but  the  girl  would  never  let  a  word  slip 
out.  Atnie  woman  hides  another  woman's  secrets. 
I  knew  that  and  I  built  on  it. 

"For,"  said  I  to  myself,  **  if  Nellie  disliked  me 
Jennie  would  give  me  a  hint,  sister-like,  and  save 
n>e  from  mortification.  Either  she  knows  nothing, 
or  she  knows  Nellie  likes  me." 

After  that,  I  may  say  I  courted  Nellie.  She 
knew  I  loved  her,  I'm  sure  of  that ;  even  if  I  had 
not  said  so  out  and  out,  she  could  not  help  know- 
ing it. 

Bnt  there  were  other  young  men  in  the  place  of 
**•"«,  and  many  willing  enough  to  listen  to  old 


Brodie's  stories  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  his 
daughter ;  and  many  a  jealous  pang  I  had  in  those 
days,  for  Nellie  had  the  same  pretty,  kindly  ways 
to  all,  and  the  same  for  every  one. 

I  used  to  think  that  a  **  no  "  from  Nellie's  lips 
would  go  straight  through  my  heart  like  a  bullet, 
and  I  found  it  hard  to  risk  the  hearing  of  it.  She 
must  say  it  to  all  but  one  of  us,  and  I  was  not  so 
handsome  as  one,  and  not  so  witty  as  another,  and 
not  so  rich  as  a  third.  I  think  I  never  knew  how 
plain  I  was  though,  until  I  had  my  photograph 
taken  one  day,  by  a  man  who  had  a  gallery  in  the 
village.  I  thought  at  first  he  must  have  made  too 
much  of  my  mouth  and  too  little  of  my  eyes,  but 
he  showed  me  plainly  that  the  machine  must  take 
a  good  likeness,  because  it  was  a  machine  and 
couldn't  make  a  mistake.  I  took  the  things  home 
and  put  them  in  a  drawer,  and  showed  them  to 
nobody ;  but  they  took  the  little  vanity  I  had  out 
of  me,  though  I  kept  saying  over  and  over  again, 
"  What  do  looks  matter  for  a  man  ?" 

I'd  meant,  you  see,  to  give  Nellie  one  for  her 
album,  but  I  thought  if  I  looked  like  that  it  was 
best  not.  I've  heard  other  people  speak  of  the 
same  feelings  since,  in  regard  to  photographers; 
and  I  am  not  sure  now  that  they  are  always  perfect. 

Waiting  and  watching,  hoping  and  fearing,  I 
let  the  time  slip  by ;  and  winter  came,  with  its 
frost  and  snow,  and  old  Mr.  Brodie  told  his  stories 
by  the  fire,  instead  of  in  the  porch ;  and  the  lamp- 
light fell  on  Nellie's  yellow  hair,  as  she  sat  knit- 
ting, making  the  prettiest  picture  you  ever  saw ; 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  put  my  fate  to  the  test 
before  Christmas,  and  didn't.  You  see  when  a 
fellow  is  in  love  he  loses  courage.  But  one  thing 
I  vowed — Nellie  should  take  a  sleigh-ride  with  me. 

Tom  Armstrong  had  said — I  had  heard  him — 
that  he  meant  to  drive  the  prettiest  cutter,  the 
prettiest  pair  of  horses,  and  the  prettiest  girl  in 
New  Bridge.  He  meant  Nellie  by  the  prettiest 
girl.  His  turnout  might  be  what  he  chose,  but 
Nellie  should  never  go  with  him.  She  should  go 
with  me. 

The  snow  fell  fast ;  and  by  morning  you  could 
see  nothing  for  miles  around  but  great  white  drifts, 
though  the  sky  had  grown  as  clear  as  though  it 
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had  been  summer.  I  called  for  Nellie  in  the  after- 
noon, and  she  was  ready,  and  away  we  went.  She 
looked  charming,  with  her  rosy  cheeks  and  bright 
e^es  and  sunny  hair ;  and  X  was  happier  than  ever 
I  had  been  in  my  life. 

Going  out  of  the  village  we  met  Tom  Armstrong 
with  his  splendid  cutter.  He  looked  daggers  at 
us  both — or  at  least  I  thought  so;  and  he  went, 
8s  I  heard  afterwards,  to  invite  Sue  Nichol  to  ride 
with  him.  As  he  drove  out  of  sight,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  ask  the  question  that  would  settle 
everything  on  our  way  home. 

Man  proposes  and  Heaven  disj)oses.  Things 
happened  that  evening  that  I  hail  not  thought  of. 
We  were  going  back,  in  the  moonlight,  when  I 
put  my  hand  on  Nellie's,  and  made  her  turn  her 
eyes  towards  mc, 

"  I  had  been  trying  to  say  something  to  you  for 
a  long  while,"  I  said.  "  Perhaps  you  guess  what 
it  is." 

But  before  I  could  utter  another  word  my  horses 
became  frightened  at  something,  and  away  they 
went  like  mad  things.  Nellie  clung  to  me  and 
screamed.  I  did  my  best  to  stop  them.  They  left 
the  road  entirely  and  took  their  way  across  a  field, 
and  striking  against  a  stump  the  snow  had  hidden, 
the  sleigh  was  overturned,  and  we  were  thrown  out 
together. 

I  was  not  hurt ;  but  Nellie  lay  insensible.  I 
lifted  her  in  my  arms  and  clasped  her  to  my 
,bosom,  and  begged  her  to  open  her  eyes  and  to 

?ak  one  word  to  roe.  But  she  was  like  one 
dead,  and  in  my  terror  I  dared  not  take  her  home. 
I  cirrietl  her,  instead,  to  my  sister,  who,  frightened 
half  out  of  her  senses,  came  forth  to  meet  me.  She 
took  Nellie  into  an  inner  room  and  bade  me  bring 
a  doctor,  and  he  was  there  soon, 

I  spent  an  hour  of  agony  such  as  I  had  never  felt 
before ;  but  at  last  Jennie  came  to  me,  all  smiles. 

"There  is  no  danger,"  she  said,  "She  has 
come  to  herself;  she  only  fainted  from  fright. 
You  haven't  killed  her  or  even  hurt  her  much,  you 
foolish  boy.** 

And  I  burst  into  tears.     Jennie  bent  over  mc. 

"  But  to  think  that  ithe  should  be  &o  sly,"  she 
said.  **  A  gentleman's  portrait  in  her  bosom  all 
this  while,  and  not  a  word  lo  me  of  it !  Til  pun- 
ish her  for  it  now." 

And  away  she  ran  back  to  Nellie,  but  my  tears 
were  all  dried  up,  and  ray  heart  was  like  gall.  She 
was  engaged  to  some  one  else,  then,  this  girl  who 


was  so  dear  to  me.     Some  one  had  been  bq) 
mc,  and   she   wore  his    portrait  next  her  b 
Fool  that  1  was  not  to  guess  it. 

1  never  asked  whose  portrait  it  was — Tom  ) 
strong's  or  Jack  Mayden's  I  did  not  care.  W 
Nellie  was  well  enough  to  go,  in  the  courst 
an  hour  or  two,  I  drove  her  home  and  bade 
good-by. 

I  said,  "  I  regret  that  I  should  have  been 
means  of  alarming  you  so,  Miss  Brodie,"  and 
looked  up  into  my  face  with  her  great  blue 
cent  eyes,  and  said  :   *'  It  was  not  your  fault ; 
could  not  help  it.     I  was  so  foolish  to  faint  awa 

And  I  thought  to  myself,  "  what  deceitful  e 
tures  women  are  !"  for  the  look  she  gave  mc 
as  sweet  as  if  she  had  not  worn  another  man's 
trait  in  her  bosom. 

A  week  from  that  day  I  went  to  New  V 
sought  out  an  old  ship-owner,  who  had 
father's  friend. 

"I'm  tired  of  farming,"  I  said,  "and  want 
try  the  sea  as  a  common  sailor." 

The  old  man  would  have  laughed  me  out  of 
notion ;  but  when  he  found  me  firm,  he  gave 
what  help  he  could. 

I  went  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  China, 
wrote  to  sister  Jennie,  telling  her  to  send  for  U 
William  and  his  wife  to  manage  the  farm,  whi 
knew  they  would  be  glad  to  do ;  but  I  nevci 
her  where  I  was  or  what  I  had  done.     I 
you  see,  to  throw  myself  away,  and  be  heard  ol 
more  by  any  one.     Of  course,  I  was  mad  for 
time ;  that  is  the  only  excuse  for  mc. 

So  I  led  the  sort  of  life  a  sailor  in  the  merchi 
service  leads — no  very  pleasant  one  I  can  tell  yoi 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  I  grew  no  better  for  it, 
no  happier.  The  other  men  had  mostly  some 
at  home — mother  or  sister,  or  wife  or  swcethear 
to  get  a  letter  or  a  message  from  at  times.  I,  of 
own  act,  had  no  one.  And  all  the  while,  at  w( 
or  at  mess,  or  in  the  hours  when  watch  was  h 
on  deck,  I  thought  of  Nellie  ;  saw  her  as  she  loo 
when  she  sat  by  her  father's  side  in  the  sumi 
moonlight ;  saw  her  with  the  firelight  on  hergoti 
hair,  beside  the  winter  hearth ;  saw  her  smili 
at  me,  as  we  whirled  through  the  snow  drifts 
last  bright  day,  and  saw  her  as  she  lay  like  a  d^ 
thing  in  my  arms.  And  fancy  painted  other 
tures.  I  saw  her  as  Tom  .Armstrong**  wife.  I 
her— oh,  good  heavens ! — with  his  children 
knee ! 
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I  am  not  sure  but  that  I  should  have  turned 

idiot,  had  not  something  happened  to  alter  the 

circomstances  of  my  position.     This  was  nothing 

else  than  the  total  wreck  of  our  vessel,  and  my 

lUiTov  escape  from  drowning,  but  with  an  arm 

bfoken  by  the  falling  of  a  spar.     For  a  month  I 

laj  (m  a  sick  bed ;  and  then,  with  a  softened  heart 

and  a  feeling  that  I  was  sick  of  the  sea,  I  went  home 

to  sister  Jennie,  to  be  a  farmer  again  if  I  could. 

In  those  two  years  she  had  never  had  a  line  from 
ine.  Not  an  angry  word  did  she  give  me,  but  ran 
into  my  arms  and  wept  on  my  bosom  like  a  child ; 
and  then  she  showed  me  the  wedding-ring  on  her 
finger,  and  the  baby  lying  asleep  in  the  cradle,  and 
told  me  whose  wife  she  was. 

She  was  Mrs.  Tom  Armstrong,  and  I  had  never 
guessed  they  liked  each  other. 

"And  I'm  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,"  she 

,  aid,  "  only  fretting  about  you.     How  could  you 

go  away  so,  Ned  ?     If  you  did  not  think  of  my 

iedings  you  might  have  remembered  Nellie  Bro- 

,  die's." 

"Nellie  Brodie's  feelings  1"  I  cried.  "Nellie 
Brodie's!     Don't  laugh  at  me,  Jennie." 

"Laugh  at  you!"  she  cried.  "Laugh  at  you, 
<fcar!  I  haven't  thought  of  it.  Did  you  quarrel 
Hat  night?  It  must  have  been  a  quarrel,  I  think, 
WTiose  fault  was  it,  yours  or  hers  ?' ' 

*'Miss  Brodie  and  I  never  had  a  quarrel,"  I 
aid. 

**Oh,  Ned,"  she  resumed,  softly,  "don't  try  to 
•"de  it  from  me ;  when  I  saw  your  portrait  in  her 
""sona,  I  told  you  so,  I  know,  and  thought  it  was 
^  settled  and  was  so  glad." 


I  started  up  and  caught  Jennie's  wrist.  "My 
portrait?"  I  cried. 

"Why,  Ned,  Ned,  don't  look  at  me  so," 
screamed  Jennie ;  "  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  Your 
portrait,  of  course;  one  of  those  photographs  you 
had  taken — I  found  the  rest  after  you  went  away. 
Oh,  Ned,  don't — don't  look  so,  dear!" 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  she  wore  another  man's 
picture,"  I  said — "That  drove  me  away;  that, 
and  nothing  else.  Oh,  what  a  wretched  fool  I've 
been  !  I  did  not  know  she  had  my  picture ;  and  I 
might  have  cast  her  away !  I,  who  loved  her  so, 
and  have  pined  for  her  all  these  years." 

But  Jennie,  dear  Jennie,  with  her  kind,  motherly 
face,  and  loving  woman's  eyes,  came  close  to  me, 
and  putting  her  arms  about  my  neck,  whispered, 
"Don't  despair,  Ned.  She  has  never  liked  any 
one  else,  and  I  know,  for  certain,  that  she  wears 
your  picture  still." 

And  those  words  brought  my  youth  back  to 
me ;  the  years  seemed  blotted  out,  and  I  was  the 
Ned  Brown  who  fell  in  love  with  Nellie  Brodie, 
once  more. 

Well,  Jennie  told  the  truth.  I  went  to  see  Nel- 
lie Brodie,  and  found  her  sweet  and  beautiful  as 
ever ;  and  we  were  married  when  the  spring  came 
and  the  birds  began  to  build  their  nests  in  the 
green  orchard.  Afterwards,  when  she  had  been 
my  wife  some  time,  Nellie  told  me  under  those 
very  apple-trees,  how  she  had  found  my  picture 
one  day,  when  no  one  saw  her,  and  worn  it  after- 
wards for  love  of  me — wore  it  and  wept  over  it 
while  I  was  far  away,  trying  to  forget  her — trying, 
but  never  succeeding. 


DANCING. 
By  Louis  T.  Harduin. 


.  *^^ELIKC  finds  its  first  and  most  natural  expres-  j 

'l*'^  in  a  gesture,  a  posture,  a  pantomimic  action.  ! 

^^  child  who   has  not   yet   learned  to  speak, 

^^  the  animal  who  must  remain  forever  dumb, 

'*^ccs  and  frolics,  and  capers  to  show  its  joy ; 

^  writb«  and  twists,  and   flounces,   to  declare 

**  grief  and   anger.     Rude  and    savage   races, 

y^  never  get   beyond  the  stage  of  childhood," 

"'^tinctively  develop  the  impulse  for  action  into 

**  rythmical    movements  of  various  character, 

''hiding  to  the  emotion  that  governs  them ;  and 


thus  we  have  the  origin  of  dancing.  It  is  coeval 
with  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  will 
continue  in  practice  so  long  as  mankind  are 
capable  of  untrammeled  and  spontaneous  action — 
we  hope  it  may  be  through  eternity.  There  is 
scarcely  an  individual  so  staid,  so  demure,  and 
self  controlled,  even  among  the  most  straight-laced 
sects  of  the  Quakers  and  Puritans,  who  have  not, 
at  some  moment  of  gay  excitation,  yielded  to  the 
sudden  passion  for  cutting  a  pigeon-wing,  and 
felt  the  better   for  it.     Until   the   freedom   and 


frankness  and  fearlessness  which  spring  from  the 
innocent,  happy,  and  childlike  emotions  have 
become  utterly  alien  to  us,  there  will  recur  passages 
in  every  lifetime  when  the  only  perfect  utterance 
of  the  feelings  will  consist  in  some  lively,  fantastic 
swaying  motions  which  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  dancing. 

In  most  of  the  ancient  nations  dancing  com- 
posed a  part  of  their  religious  ceremonials.  The 
Egyptians  tlanccd  in  honor  of  their  god  Apis,  who 
symbolized  the  sun,  and  moved  in  circles  and 
evolutions,  indicative  of  sorrow  at  sunset  and  re- 
joicing at  sunrise.  The  whole  Greek  population 
met  on  certain  days  at  the  market-place,  and  joined 
in  hymns  of  thanksgiving  and  in  dances  con- 
secrated to  their  divinities.  In  the  Jewish  records 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  dances  of  a  sacred 
character.  Moses  and  Miriam  danced  to  'their 
song  of  triumph  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  David  danced  before  the  Ark  on  its  rescue 
from  the  Philistines.  Among  sav.ige  tribes,  at  the 
present  day,  dancing  is  one  of  the  chief  obser- 
vances on  all  occasions  where  religious  rites  are 
performed. 

We  read  in  Homer  that  dancing  as  well  as 
reading  was  customary  at  entertainments,  and, 
from  his  lime  on,  the  Greeks  manifested  an  ex- 
treme fondness  for  this  pastime.  It  accorded 
with  the  genius  of  this  beauty-loving  people,  and 
afforded  thetn  an  ample  opi>ortunity  to  exhibit 
their  graces  of  person  and  their  elegant  action. 
Aristotle  ranks  dancing  with  f>oetry,  and,  carrying 
this  idea  into  a  figure,  the  art  has  been  prettily 
defined  as  "  the  iK)etry  of  motion." 

The  sctlate  Romans  preferred  to  look  upon 
social  d.intes  rather  than  to  i>crform  them,  and 
deemed  it  derog-itviry  to  their  dignity  to  join  in 
its  mazes,  except  in  religion.  Professional  dan- 
cers, who  were  generally  slaves,  were  employed 
to  amuse  the  comjiany  at  banquets  and  private 
entertainments.  It  is  still  the  fa^ihion  in  the  East 
to  secure  the  services  of  professional  dancers  on  all 
festive  occasions.  In  Egypt  and  India  dancing-girls 
arc  a  ncccswry  adjunct  to  every  entertainment. 

Tlte  religious  dances  of  the  ancients  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  Greek  drama,  but  they  cannot  be 
considered  the  source  of  the  ballet.  The  first  in- 
dication which  we  have  of  the  modern  ballet  is  at 
the  Court  of  I.eo  X-,  in  Italy.  It  was,  in  the  be- 
ginning, connected  with  the  crmle  theatrical  cx- 
lubitions  which  took  some  Scriptural  or  sacred 
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theme  for  illustration,  But  it  soon  lost  \\ 
association,  and  became  a  purely  seculai 
amusement.  From  Italy  it  spread  to  ol 
tries,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
duced  to  the  English  Court.  Henrj-  hiinsel 
his  young  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  found 
pleasure  in  this  species  of  pastime. 

When  the  Great  Prior  of  France  and  the 
stable  Montmorency  visited  Queen  Elizabet 
entertained  them  with  a  ballet,  the  subje 
which  was  "  Tlic  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins, 
which  was  perlormed  with  elaborate  scenic 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Court.  Dancing  was, 
amusement  with  Francis  I.,  and  the  fair,{ 
garet  of  Valois  acquired  a  wide  repute  foF 
quisite  grace  in  its  execution.  Don  Joh 
Austria,  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  for  the  sole  pi 
of  witnessing  her  skill  in  the  art.  Louis  XU 
fond  of  the  ballet,  and  sometimes  condescend 
tread  its  measures,  Louis  XIV.  particularly  f; 
the  ballet  in  his  youth,  and,  at  the  adv; 
of  sixty-one,  ap{>eared  on  the  stage  in 
of  Flora.  Masked  balls  became  the  fashu 
this  monarch,  and  were  given  with  great  spl* 
After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Regent 
lished  the  masked  opera-ball,  which  has  sinci 
a  notable  feature  in  the  dissipated  life  of  2^ 
1739  a  masked  ball  was  given  by  the  Cit|^fl 
on  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  ^flm 
beth  with  Don  Philip,  for  which  fifteen  tl» 
invitations  were  issued. 

In  1765,  Almack,  the  keeper  of  a 
gambling-house  in  London,  o]>encd  a 
assembly-room  in  his  establishment  fc 
venience  of  the  lovers  of  the  dance  a| 
pleasures  of  gay  society.  A  series  of 
augurated  at  the  rale  of  one  a  week 
weeks.  Admission  to  these  balls  was  pi 
a  subscription  of  ten  guineas;  but  the 
was  so  gr^at  that  it  soon  became  an  excec 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  tickets,  and  many 
cants  of  both  sexes,  whose  claims  on  accoi 
rank  and  wealth  to  admission  into  high 
were  not  slight,  failed  to  get  entrance  lo  1 
elusive  resort.  The  popularity  of  Almack' 
tinue<l  for  upwards  of  seventy  years,  witt 
periods  of  intermission;  but,  in  iS^d 
final  decline,  and  now  its  prestige  is  if 
lost.  During  the  la.st  twenty- five  y< 
have  from  lime  to  time  been  made  loj 
balls,  but  with  indifTereot  success. 
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GUNNING  BEDFORD,  JR. 

By  James  Grant  Wilson. 


GuNKiKG  Bedford,  Jk  ,  of  Delaware,  one  of  the 
Cramers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
^vas  born  at  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania,   in  the 
year  1747.     He  was  of  English  descent  on  his 
CsKther's  side,  while  his  mother  was  of  a  French 
l^aguenot  faniily,  and  he  was  a  first  cousin  of  Gov- 
ernor Bedford,  of  Delaware,   who   distinguished 
Himself  in  the  French  War,  and  also  during  the 
Kerolution  as  Lieutenent-Colonel  of  Haslet's  regi- 
neot.  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr., entered  Nassau  Hall, 
S^iev  Jersey,  in  1767,  numbering  among  his  class- 
mates James   Madison,  fourth   President   of   the 
XJnited  States,  and  Philip  Freneau,  whose  patriotic 
poetical  lines  inspired  his  countrymen  in  the  very 
darkest  days  of  their  struggle  for  freedom.     Bed- 
ford had  no  superior  in  his  class,  and  carried  off 
Che  honors,  being  selected  to  deliver  the  valedic- 
tory oration  at  Commencement.  During  his  second 
year  in  college  he  married,  and  among  the  audi- 
ence who  listened  to  Bedford's  eloquent  address 
was  his  young  wife,  who  travelled  with  her  eldest 
bom  from  New  York  to  Princeton  for  that  purjjose. 
The  child  was  kindly  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Wither- 
spooD,  the  wife  of  the  President,  while  the  mother 
went  to  listen  to  her  student  husband.     She  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  Dr.    Franklin's  friends, 
who  encouraged  him  in  giving  her  a  good  edu- 
cation; and  when  her  father  edited  a  paper  in 
l*tev  York    aided    him    by   writing    and    trans- 
lating from  the  French.     Her  name  was  Jane  B. 
Pirker. 

Having  graduated  in  1771,  Bedford  studied  law 
*ith  Joseph  Reed,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Phila- 
<3blphia,  the  same  who,  in  1778,  said,  "I  am  not 
^onh  purchasing,  but  such  as  I  am  the  King  of 
Creat  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it;"  and 
^om%  been  admitted  to  the  bar  he  removed  to 
Dow,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  where,  after  a 
l*rief  residence,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  town  in- 
duced him  to  remove  with  his  family  to  Wilming- 
tOD.  During  the  war  he  was  for  a  short  time  acting 
•Hi-de-camp  to  the   Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
^y.    On  one  occasion  he  was  sent  by  Wash  in  g- 
<onon  a  secret  and  hazardous  mission  from  Trenton 
toNev  York,  and  the  General,  fearing  that  he  was 
"<* sufficiently  armed,  presented  him  with  his  own 
PWols,  saying,  "  If  you  return,  keep  these  pistols 


as  a  memento."  They  are  preserved  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute. 

Resuming  his  practice  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
Bedford,  by  his  agreeable  manners,  his  legal  abili- 
ties and  eloquence  as  an  advocate,  soon  won  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  elected  him  by  large 
majorities  to  the  State  Legislature,  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  as  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution.  In  the  deeply 
exciting  debates  upon  the  question  "Whether  or 
not  the  States  should  be  equally  represented  in  the 
Federal  Legislature,"  Bedford,  by  his  fluent,  elo- 
quent and  earnest  appeal  in  beli^lf  of  Delaware,  on 
a  question  of  vital  importance  to  her,  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  obtaining  two  Senators  for  his  geo- 
graphically diminutive  State.  His  name  appears  as 
the  second  among  the  six  signers  from  Delaware, 
the  others  being  George  Reed,  John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Bassett,  Jacob  Brown  and  James  McHenry. 

The  next  position  of  honor  conferred  upon  Bed- 
ford was  that  of  Attorney-General  of  Delaware, 
which  office  he  filled  with  fidelity  until,  upon  the 
organization  of  the  government,  he  received  from 
the  hands  of  Washington  the  commission  of  the  first 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Delaware.  This 
high  office  Judge  Bedford  continued  to  occupy 
with  distinction  until  disabled  by  disease,  which 
terminated  his  honorable  career  in  the  month  of 
March,  i8i'2,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Over  his  grave  in  Wilmington  is  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  by  the  last  survivor 
of  his  children. 

Judge  Bedford,  it  may  be  added,  was  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  a  man  of  spotless  character.  He 
was  a  consistent  Christian,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His 
spacious  residence  in  Wilmington  was  the  resort 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
nation.  Mrs.  Bedford  si)oke  French  fluently,  and 
when  Wilmington  was  filled  with  French  emigrants 
they  were  frequent  guests  at  her  house.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  voluminous  correspondence  of 
Judge  Bedford  with  Washington,  Jeflerson,  Madi- 
son, Franklin  and  other  founders  of  the  Republic, 
was  totally  destroyed  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
his  historic  mansion. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  PROGRESS,  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  EDIFICES 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Rev.  William  Blackwood»  D.D.,  L(..D. 
in      ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


Two  elements  were  combined  in  producing  the 
style  of  archilectiirc  which  prevailed  in  Rome  in 
the  days  of  the  Empire.     At  an  early  j^eriod  Italy 


adopted  as  the  embellishments  of  such  objects 
taste  as  their  workmen  fashioned.  This  tr  '  • 
to  approach  Greek  art  in  matters  of  social  > 
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TEMrtE  KK  Agripi'a,  at  RoMBt 

From  the  Superb  Painiini  of  ibc  great  Muter.  Hiib«t  Robart. 


inhabited  by  ft  branch  of  the  same  Pchisgic 
race  which  settled  in  Greece ;  but  owing  to  the 
peninsuUr  shape  of  Italy  and  the  barrier  intcr- 
)M)sed  by  the  sea,  the  lntercour>e  of  the  two  popii' 
lations  soon  ceased^  and  middle  Italy  yielded  to 
the  KtruM-ans,  who  had  rixcn  to  ittflucnce  and 
power  al>om  the  lime  when  Rome  was  founded. 
It  is  proliable  that  the  Etru^rans  were  of  a  northern 
origin,  but  little  i»  positively  known  of  their  early 
history.  Once  settled  in  the  country  they  soon 
begun  to  di»p]ay  a  fondness  for  Pelasgic  art,  as 
their  remains  attest,  Greek  myths  being  usually  ^ 


was  also  apparent  in  architectural  structures, 
ilxough  they  had  a  distinctive  character  of  th( 
own  which  was  displayed  fur  many  ages,  and  whici 
W.1S  visible  in  buildings  erected  as  late  as  the  fir 
century  after  Christ.     The  oldest  monuments 
ihi*  Ktruscan  period  are  the  remains  of  walU 
which  great  blocks  of  stone  were  placed  above  caci 
other  in   horizontal  strata.     In  srime  cases  the 
blocks   were   rednred    to  an  oblong  shape,  ihl 
showing  progress  in  art,  while  in  others  the  blocl 
wtrre  rude  and  polygonal  in  form,  thus  exhibitin| 
an  accordance  in  style  with  the  earliest  and 
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forrrw  of  building  in  Greece  proper.     Examples  of 
ra.iseU   wiih   hewn   blocks  may  be   found  at 

I    i ...na,  Fiesole,  Populonia,  Rosella,  and  Volierra, 

t^i|Hiich  show  that  the  ELniscans  were  making  pro- 
gress in  style,  while  farther  south  below  the  Tiber, 
among  the  Sabines  and  the  Latins,  the  ruder  prac- 
tice continued  to  prevail  of  using  polygonal  or 
unhewn  blocks.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  these 
primitive  Etruscan  remains  there   are  evidences 


times.  Though  the  arch  was  known  to  the  Etms- 
cans,  it  seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that  in 
houses  or  temples  or  large  buildings  it  was  not  in- 
troduced. Their  edifices  were  simple  in  style, 
undecorated  and  suitable  to  the  wants  of  a  primi- 
tive people  of  warlike  tendeiicies  and  as  yet  unaf- 
fected by  habits  engendered  by  luxury.  The  un- 
adorned style  of  the  Etruscans  long  continued  to 
affect  the  buildings  of  Rome.     The  people  were 
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The  Pantheon  at  Rf»ME — Interior. 


It  the  me  of  the  arch  was  known,  as  may  be  seen 
'  •:  .;  t.   At  Volierra,  in  the  gate  at  Perugia,  and 
.-   '      r.rae  at  Rome.     The  greatest  of  these 
Accs,  the  Ooara  Maxima,  built  in  the  reign  of 
isnuiiit.ius  Su|x;rh«s,  is  twenty  feet  wide,  and  it 
tw  aiways  been  attributed  to  an  Etruscan  archi- 
tect.   To  conclude,  however,  that   the    Romans 
«tre  indebted  lo  the  Etruscans  as  the  inventors  of 
luld  be  rontrary  to  the  evidence  which 
'  liy  excavations  in  the  ruins  of  Assyria, 
i!  viff  ^'^  aniiiuariaii  back  to  the  remotest 


engaged  either  in  extending  and  consolidating 
their  sway  over  surrounding  regions,  or  they  were 
contending  in  all  the  bitterness  of  civil  war  as  to 
who  should  rule  and  by  what  forms  the  state 
should  be  managed.  Palaces,  vast  temples  and 
edifices  of  a  public  character  held  a  secondary 
place  in  the  populannind  for  ages,  and  it  has  even 
been  held  that  such  temples  as  they  had  were  often 
protected  from  the  seasons  by  a  covering  of  straw 
and  clay.  Magnifirence  and  slavery  entered  Rome 
together  at  a   later  age.     Vitruvius  is  the  only 
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element  which  made  the  architecture 
what  in  its  palmy  days  it  became,  began  to 
its  power. 
The  mental  characteristics  of  the  Ror 
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reliable  authority  on  the  elements  of  Etruscan  art 
that  passed  into  the  Roman  style.  The  simple 
Doric  of  Greece,  the  carliet>t  of  the  purely  Greek 
styles,  conuucnded  itself  to  the  Etruscan  mind,  and 

it   was  soon  adopted,   but  with  decided  

alterations.  The  columns  were  reducevi  [ 
in  their  diameter,  the  elevation  of  the  \ 
shaft  being  about  seven  diameters,  while 
a  base  was  added.  The  columns  stood 
farther  apart,  intimating,  what  no  doubt 
was  the  fact,  that  wood  had  been  used 
instead  of  stone  in  the  architraves.  The 
tic  or  cross  beams  projected  considerably 
over  the  architrave  and  supported  a  very 
prominent  roof.  Then,  again,  the  ground 
plan  of  the  temple  differed  from  the  Greek, 
which  was  oblong,  while  the  other  ap- 
proached the  form  of  the  square,  the 
front  part  resting  on  pillars,  thus  forming 
an  extensive  portico,  while  the  rear  end 
of  the  building  was  divided  into  three 
parallel  cells  or  apartments,  each  entered 
from  an  opening  under  the  portico.  The 
Etruscan  influence  affected  the  character 
of  Roman  buildings  for  ages,  but  in  the 
lime  of  the  Scipios  the  popular  taste  had 
become  imbued  with  a  love  of  Creek  art. 
In  the  long-continued  struggle  with  Car- 
thage, the  Romans  were  brought  into 
contact  with  Greek  art  in  Sicily,  and 
when  the  Macedonians,  dreading  the 
growing  power  of  Rome  toward  the  East, 
cast  in  their  lot  with  Carthage^  the  result 
was  inevitable ;  for  the  final  overthrow 
of  the  great  African  power  necessarily 
opened  the  way  for  Rome  to  deal  not 
only  with  the  Nfacedonians,  but  also  with 
the  other  fragmentary  powers  into  which 
the  empire  of  Alexander  had  become  di- 
vided. No  sooner  had  the  Roman  eagles 
spread  their  wings  over  Greece,  than  the  Ewa»i«  of »  Crock  Doric  Column.      Tujcam  kowah 

civdization  of  Greece  began  to  as^rt  its 
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influence  in  Rome.  Greek  architects  were  soon 
brought  into  Italy,  "  Grecia  capta  fenim  victorcm 
cepit,"  for  it  very  speedily  came  to  fass  that  Ro- 
man architecture,  Roman  art,  and  Roman  philoso- 
phy were  dominated  by  the  civiliration  of  the 
people  who  had  bowed  to  the  power  which  was 
marching  onwards  to  the  mastery  of  the  world. 
And  now,  as  in  an  earlier  age,  the  Etniscans  had 
left  their  impress  on  Roman  buildings,  the  second 


as  decidedly  displayed  in  their  handling  of  ^ 
art  as  in  other  departments  of  social  life.  Jl 
main,  their  temples  were  Greek,  but  thcjr< 
Greek  with  Roman  modifications.  Duriiari 
last  century  of  the  Republic  much  was  done 
department  of  building  at  Rome  and  clue  i 
not  so  much  in  the  intro<luction  of  new  ancMl 
styles,  as  in  the  greater  magnificence  of  the 
which  they  raised;  and  the  work  thiw  bcg^^ 
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B,  ontil  it  reached  its  greatest  glory  in  the  days 
r  Aagnstus,  who  may  truly  be  said  to  have  found 
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***tt>e  a  c't 

city  0f    '  y  of  clay  or  brick,  and  to  have  left  it  a 

festoic|.  f  '■  ^^^*y  complimented  him  as  the 
UW'exa  am  '^P^***  "Templorum  omnium  condi- 
*^  ^^jj    '^'litutorem."    His  liberal  patronage 

***■*»  to'*?  ^°  ^""^  *^*  ""^^  skillful  Grecian 

*o«ikl  ^•^^°**>  **  ^«  vavaxA  at  a  policy  which 

•»cl  the      .  **'  the  popular  mind  from  politics 

^**^ciples  on  which  he  sought  to  rule,  to 


matters  connected  with  taste  and  the  external  mag- 
nificence of  the  Capital.  The  palmy  period  of 
architecture  and  this  devotion  to  art 
which  he  introduced  continued  to  prevail 
during  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Caesars. 
It  was  under  Augustus  that  Vitruvius  pro- 
duced his  celebrated  work  on  Architec- 
ture, the  only  ancient  treatise  on  the  art 
which  has  lived  to  our  day,  a  work  the 
merits  of  which  are  such  that  it  will  un- 
questionably continue  to  be  a  text-book 
in  years  to  come  as  it  has  been  in  years 
that  are  past.  Succeeding  emperors 
aimed  at  exceeding  the  works  of  their 
predecessors  by  raising  structures  of  vaster 
size  and  richer  ornament.  The  Pantheon, 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  famous  edifices 
of  Rome,  was  built  by  Agrippa,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Augustus.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  fame  of  the  Pantheon,  Agrippa  re- 
solved on  displaying  his  public  spirit  and 
on  securing  the  popular  favor  by  intro- 
ducing baths  on  an  enormous  scale,  and 
to  them  he  added  fountains,  temples,  and 
other  works  which  gave  a  character  of 
splendor  and  magnificence  to  Rome. 

Purity  of  taste  and  correctness  of  de- 
sign soon  became  apparent.  The  order 
of  the  succession  of  the  twelve  Caesars  of 
history,  as  they  are  usually  called,  was 
Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Calig- 
ula, Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitel- 
lius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  the 
last  of  whom  died  or  rather  was  murdered 
because  of  his  cruelty,  in  the  year  a.d. 
96.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Titus  pecu- 
liarities were  introduced  which  tended  to 
vitiate  the  public  taste;  still  the  general 
characteristics,  so  far  as  ground -plan  and 
external  form  which  had  prevailed  in 
large  temples  still  continued,  but  the  ten- 
dency to  decline  had  set  in.  It  was 
during  this  era  that  the  amphitheatre, 
usually  known  as  the  Colosseum,  was  erected  at 
Rome.  Commenced  by  Vespasian  and  finished  by 
his  son  Titus,  it  is  the  most  stupendous  edifice  ever 
raised  by  any  monarch  for  the  gratification  of  any 
people.  The  Romans  acquired  their  taste  for  such 
structures  from  the  Etniscans,  to  whom  are  attri- 
buted the  first  gladiatorial  fights;  and  like  the 
Etruscans,  the  Romans  preferred  such  displays  as 
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M  which  this  house  contained  were  not  so  much  j  ward.     The  fostering  hand  of  Alexander  Severus 
matter  of  wonder  (being  quite  comraott  at  that  |  for  a   time  arrested   the   decline  which   became 

ickI)  as  the  fields  and  ___^ 

ols;  the  woods  too   in  ^y  V 
DC  direction    forming    a      '"^^ 
jod  of   solitude;    while 
Ikttc    again     were      o[)en 

jc«  *\i\\    r(jn'.mnnding 

The  bujkimgs  erecte<l 
liinng  the  reigii  of  Trajan 
exhibited  a  magnificence 
of  conception  which  in- 
tcd  the  greatness  of 
[lis  character.  Tlie  col- 
m,  tlje  triumphal  arches 
the  forum  which  he 
t  show  how  aus- 
-  influence  was 
art,  and  under  his 
airanage  the  architect 
AfoKodoras  was  enabled 
txiiiplay  the  loftiness  of 
*"!  which  still  character- 
i«edl)jc  builders  of  Rome. 
Si>  »Ly)  (luring  the  reigns 
CfHaHrian,  the  Antonines 
I  fiiii  Marcus  Aurelius  a  love 
W  the  great  and  bold  in 
*t  prrvaikil.  Hadrian 
^ttnclf  gave  practical  at- 
lion  to  art,  and  so  enthusiastic  was  Marcus  I  general  on  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  for  the 
►lias  that  he  became  a  pupil  of  Diognetus.  |  arch  of  Gallienus   affords   sufficient  evidence  to 
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The  G'RInthian  and  Composite  CAprxAus  Compared. 


fSgefoT  extensive  palatial  establishments  con- 
tinued to  prevail, 
and  to  vie  with  the 
"folly"  of  Nero. 
Antoninus  Pius  built 
a  country  house  at 
Lanuvium,  of  which 
the  ruins  remain  to 
astonish  the  beholder 
and  attest  the  ability 
of  the  emperors  to 
control  the  wealth  of 
the  people  for  their 
personal  ends.  That 
arclutectural    taste 
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^  -— ^-    may  be  seen  in  the  arch  of 

'jT^^  ,*^C^  the  sculptures  on  that  struc- 

tlie  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius 

had    been  steadily  down- 
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show  that  taste  had  died  out,  and  the  true  princi- 
ples of  art  had  departed.  Still  huge  structures 
arose  from  lime  to  time  as  in  the  case  of  the  b.Tths 
of  Diocletian,  and  in  his  palace  at  Spalatro.  In 
the  distant  provinces  a  powerful  impulse  was  fell 
for  a  lime  as  if  the  life  force  of  the  empire  had 
worked  its  way  to  the  borders:  for  about  the  lime 
of  Diocletian  and  Aurelian  the  enormous  edifices 
were  built  at  Baalbec  arid  Palmyra,  which,  though 
long  in  ruins,  still  astonish  the  spectator  by  the 
boldness  of  conception,  the  magnitude  of  their 
size  and  the  command  of  means  which  must  have 
been  available  by  their  builders.  Many  things  in 
their  arrangement  appear  unusual  and  peculiar 
while  ornament  is  unduly  used  in  the  details,  but 
the  vastness  of  these  structures,  now  great  in  ruin, 
display  the  splendor  of  design  and  the  amount  of 
energy  which  chnracterized  their  founders- 
Such  is  a  brief  review  of  the  rise,  progress  and 
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which,  though  outwardly  magnificent  with  ranges 
of  columns,  was  not  protected  by  a  roof;  while 
the  vault  of  the  Pantheon  covers  a  space  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  it 
rises  to  as  great  an  altitude  from  the  Hoor  to  the 
central  opening  which  serves  for  liglit.  Thus  a 
vast  audience  was  accommodated  in  a  compara- 
tively small  space,  all  able  to  see  or  to  hear  in  the 
Roman  building;  while  the  Greek  temple  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  contain  such  an  assembly. 

The  Roman  capital  became  richer  than  the 
Greek,  and  instead  of  using  the  tendril-shajicd 
volute  of  the  Greek  style  the  Romans  boldly  in- 
iroduced  the  heavier  volute  of  the  Ionic ;  thus 
forming  a  heavier  capital,  which  was  in  accordance 
with  the  larger  building  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 

In  time  changes  were  introduced  in  the  forms 
of  the  shafts  and  other  details  of  the  column,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  displaying  the 
Greek  and  Roman  styles.  In  some  s])ccimens  the 
fluting,  which  always  prevailed  in  the  Greek  shaft, 
was  omitted  in  the  Roman  ;  while  in  others,  two- 
thirds  of  the  npi>cr  part  of  the  column  were  fluted, 
while  the  lower  third  was  left  plain.  The  Roman 
entablature  was  also  richer  than  the  Greek,  in- 
asmuch  as   Ionic  ornaments  wore  added    to  the 


WcMnc  the  most  pecnliar  element  of  their  style. 
Tlnsihe  Roman  building  embodies  the  character- 
ises of  both   people.     The   introduction  of  the 
itlaionce  affected  the  forms  of  ground  plans  as 
•iJl  M  the  size  of  the  spaces  which  were  covered 
'^'"•r,..!  (iVL-r.     In  the  great  temples  the  length 
he  entablature  determined   the  dts- 
^.  and  in  the  great  structures  the 
i  had  to  be  left  open  to  the  sky. 
'^-  liic  Other  hand  the  use  of  the  arch  enabled  the 
^'Xuna,  by  simple  bricks  and  mortar,  to  cover  in 
^*'*at  s/iaccs,  and  thus  protect  the  interior  as  well 
<  of  buildings,  and  to  make 
IS  and  palaces  of  any  size  as 
li  as  lor  the  largest  temples.   Hence  the  column 
in  Greece  was  an  essential  became  in  Rome 
tier  of  detail  and  ornament,  anri  accordingly 
tumns  in   Roman  buildings  soon  began  to 
in    their   proi^onidus  3«  taste   and    fancy 

L^....   ••-'-- at. ^„  IS  neeiled  of  the  power  of 
arch  and  the  value  of  the  principle  of  vaulting 
*h,ch  IS  supplied  by  the  Pantheon.   This 
t    of    the    lasic  of  Agrippa   presents  a 
XS^^^   coouast     to    the  oblong   Greek  temple. 


c^l 


^ 


The  CiklUlar  Tkmile  or  Baaiulc. 


reduced  in  their  proportion  from  the  Greek  model. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  Roman  temple  departed 
from  the  Etruscan,  which  admitted  three  internal 
cells,  and  generally  coit formed  to  the  Greek  plan 
of  a  single  cell  or  chamber.  So  also  externally 
the  Roman  temple  was  (xxuliar,  inasmuch  n»  rol* 
umns  were  not  carried  round  the  edifice  as  in  the 
Greek  peripteral  buildings.  Usually  a  flight  of 
fctcp*  led  to  ihc  icmplc  oo  ibc  cptraacc  Ctod»  which 


and  give  it  prominence  nuiy  be  seeti  in  the  illc 
tration  of  the  Pantheon  as  well  as  in  the  view 
the  temple  nt  Nismcs. 

Into   the   details   of  palaces,   baths,   triuai| 
arches,  circuses  and  such  buildings,  it   is  not  i 
object  of  this  article  to  enter.     Triumphal  arc'" 
were  generally  constructed  in  the  same  style,^^ 
may  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  which  are  gr 
with  the  text,  and  Uie  cvrctu  aud  the  amphitl 
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We  have  seen,  in  the  two  preceding  articles, 
that  Arocrican  dramatic  literature  was  very  pro- 
ductive (luring  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
Many  admirable  plays  that  will  live  were  then 
written  ;  and  such  names  as  Conrad,  Bird,  Steele, 
Willis,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  will 
always  be  remembered  wiih  mingled  feelings  of 
admiration  and  gratitude.  From  the  year  1850, 
however,  the  native  drama  seems  to  have  declined; 
few  works  were  thereafter  produced  that  stand  out, 
like  "Jack  Cade"  for  instance,  as  representative 
of  the  period.  We  have  had  clever  adajitations 
and  some  good  original  comedies  and  melodramas; 
but  few  contemporary  authors  have  made  any  bril- 
liant additions  to  the  long  list  of  dramas  written 
during  the  first  period.  At  the  same  time  our 
later  records  have  not  been  uninteresting.  In  the 
present  paper  we  can  only  allude  to  plays  that 
achieved  decided  success,  or  that  are  noteworthy 
for  some  special  reasons. 

One  of  the  first  dramas  to  which  our  rxotice  is 
called  was  entitled  "Kate  Woodhull,"  the  plot  of 
which  was  founded  upon  events  of  the  Revolution. 
This  play  was  one  among  many  of  the  same  school, 
although  it  possessed  some  merits  over  several 
others.  It  was  the  work  of  Charles  Edwards  Les- 
ter, and,  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  production, 
in  November,  1848,  it  ran  a  week — ^not  an  incon- 
siderable success  in  those  days.  About  the  same 
time  the  celebrated  actor,  Mr.  F.  S.  Chanfrau, 
made  his  first  api>earance  in  Mr.  Grattan's  adap- 
tation of  a  popular  sensational  novel,  ••  The  Mys- 
teries and  Miseries  of  New  York,"  which,  thanks 
to  Chanfrau,  became  a  popular  success.  But  this 
atlmirable  comedian  was  yet  to  make  his  greatest 
success.  On  the  [5th  of  February,  1849,  Mr. 
Chanfrau  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  Mose  in 
Baker's  famous  dramatic  sketch,  "  .\  Glance  at 
New  Vork."  This  characterization  took  the  town 
by  storm,  Mojve  was  a  ]>crfcrt  portraiture  of  a 
type  that  every  one  recognized.  Never  was  an 
actor  welcomed  with  more  unbounded  praise  than 
Chanfrau  in  this  piece.  With  the  role  of  the  fire- 
man he  afterwards  became  so  closely  identified 


i^ES. 


that  two  more  plays,  in  which  this  pa 
centre  of  attraction,  were  written  for 
were  "Mose  in  California"  and  "Mose 

In  the  same  year  John  Brougham's  « 
ful  adaptations  from  Dickens  and  TjH 
"  Haunted  Man  "  and  "  Vanity  Fair/*™ 
produced.  We  may  here  pause  to  speak  < 
men  whose  names  have  become  indissolubl 
nected  with  our  dramatic  literature,  ant 
as  truly  .\mericans  as  anything  save 
mnke  them.  We  allude  to  John  Brouj 
Dion  Boucicault ;  both  of  whom  Were  b< 
Ireland,  and  both  of  whom  have  apparently 
America  their  home.  If  American 
clami  Agassiz,  the  American  drama 
Brougham  and  Boucicault. 

On  the  21st  of  September,    1849, 
"Knight   of  Arva"    was    first  produceil  \i 
York.     In  the  month  of  January  of  the  foil 
year  a  drama  eniiilcd  "  Spirit  of  Gold," 
H.    Rodwell,    was   brought    out    and 
moderate  success.    A  good  idea  feebly  ti 
characterize  this  piece  ;  otherwise,  it  is  notl 
as  being  the  first  Amcricin  play  produ< 
the  second  half  of  the  present  century. 

On  the  evening  of  February  »5,  185* 
and    satirical    comedy  entitled   "  Extrc 
played  for  the  first  time  on  the  New 
The  author  was  a  Mr.  Si)erry,  of  BaUiin^ 
name,  we  tjclievc,  is  not  connected  witiij 
work  of  this  kind.     As  a  comedy,  " 
had  decided  merit,  and   its  success 
neous.      It  ran  twenty-one  surces^fve  tit 
the  4ih  of  May,  1350,  Mrs.  Farren  broi 
the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  Johl 
Payne's  tragedy  "Remorse,"  which  ne\ 
popular.     We  must  allude  in  \ 
anonymous  drama  known  as  "  N  icj 

and  the  Bond  Street  Heiress,"  which 
immense  success  alwut  this  time.     On  tl 
June.  1850,  a  comedy  entitled  "  UiwiU 
by  J.  Fenimorc  Cooper,  was  played  for 
time;  its  merits  maybe  imagined  whei 
thai  it  wa3  very  quickly  forgotten. 
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cicanlt's  "Love  in  a  Maze,"  which  was  warmly 
favored  by  the  public — ^not  an  unusual  result  with 
his  productions.   On  May  14,  1850,  a  new  Ameri- 
can play,  **  Fortunes  of  War,"  by  J.  Wallack  Les- 
ter, was  acted  successfully  at  Brougham's  Lyceum. 
Later  in  the  same  year  Isaac  J.  Pray's  tragedy, 
"Foetus  Caeccina,"  was  produced,  and   proved 
in  many  respects  a  very  meritorious  work.     We 
nay  here  allude  to  Mr.  C.  P.  S.  Ware  as  one  of 
the  industrious  playwrights  of  that  day. 

A  work  that  deserves  notice  is  "Nature's  No- 
Ueman,"  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  by  H.  O.  Pur- 
dey,  the  initial  performance  of  which  was  success- 
■yij  given  October  7,  1852,  and  which  was  very 
often  repeated.  But  the  great  event  of  the  season 
«rf  1852-53  was  the  production  of  *•  Uncle  Tom's 
Calxn,"  at  Purdy's  National  Theatre.  This  version 
rf  Mrs.  Stowe's  celebrated  novel  was  Aiken's, 
ihhough  another  version  by  C.  W.  Tayleure  was 
flia  extant.  To  say  that  the  play  was  a  success 
wold  be  to  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  it.  It  was 
Kted  two  hundred  successive  nights,  and  afternoon 
performances  were  often  demanded  in  addition. 
The  cast  comprised  Mrs.  G.  C.  Howard  as  Topsy, 
tod  her  little  daughter  Cornelia  as  Eva.  Few 
dnonatic  works  ever  gained  such  a  hold  upon 
popnlar  sympathies,  although  in  artistic  merits 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  was  woefully  lacking. 

During  the  season  of  1853-54  several  successful 

dnmaswere  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the 

pnWic;  of  these  Sterling  Coyne's  comedy,  "  The 

Hope  of  the  Family,"  was  the  first  to  win  favor. 

George  H.  Boker's  carefully  written  drama,  **  Leo- 

Bondi  Guzraun,"  was  brought  out  by  Julia  Dean. 

BowriauU  came  forward  with  three  comedies  now 

•ell  known:  "The  Fox  Hunt,"  "PegWoffing- 

ton."  and  "Love  and  Money."     A  new  play  by 

Broogbam,  "The  Game  of  Life,"  was  also  pro- 

*>Md  at  this  time.     Finally,  J.   E.  Durivage's 

«i«w  comedy, "  Our  Best  Society,"  founded  upon 

^*^e William  Curtis's  "Potiphar  Papers,"  at- 

^•wed  considerable  success. 

^w  following  season,   1854-55,  was  scarcely 

««  prolific.   ].  H.  Wilkins's  "  Egyptian,"  Rob- 

^»  •♦Love  and  Loyalty,"  and  C.  W.  Tayleure's 

Fashion  and  Famine,"  founded  upon  Mrs.  Ann 

^Stephens's  well-known  novel,  and  written  ex- 

1*^y  for  little  Cornelia  Howard,  were  all  brought 

^•odfeYorably  received.  Three  other  comedies 

^oe  added  to  this  list,  namely :  Durivage's  * '  A 

"«  Young  Man,"  G.C.  Foster's  "Now-a-days," 


and  Bamett's  "  Our  Set."  We  must  allude  par- 
ticularly to  a  drama  by  T.  B.  de  Walden,  called 
"The  Upper  Ten  and  Lower  Twenty,"  which 
achieved  great  popularity.  Boucicault's  local 
satire,  "Apollo  in  New  York,"  and  his  drama, 
"Janet  Pride,"  also  saw  the  light  at  this  time. 
Brougham's  comedy,  "My  Cousin  German,"  and 
a  two-act  comedy,  "A  Gentleman  from  Ireland," 
were  highly  successful,  above  all  the  latter. 

Four  good  plays,  though  by  no  means  perfect 
ones,  ushered  in  the  season  of  1855-56.  These  were 
Boker's  poetical  tragedy,  "Francesca  di  Rimini," 
which  has  great  literary  merits ;  Sterling  Coyne's 
comedy,  "The  Man  of  Many  Friends;"  a  comedy 
by  Cornelius  Matthews,  entitled  "  False  Pre- 
tences ;"  and  a  clever  drama  by  Charles  Gayler, 
"Taking  the  Chances."  These  plays  were  all 
moderately  successful,  and  the  three  last  named, 
especially,  showed  the  touches  of  experienced 
playwrights.  During  this  season,  also,  was  pro- 
duced that  ever-popular  and  ably-constructed  bur- 
lesque, by  John  Brougham,  "Pocahontas,"  in 
which  the  author  himself  sustained  the  leading 
part. 

On  March  16,  1857,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  entitled  "Leonora,"  was 
first  performed,  and  ran  nearly  two  weeks.  Like 
all  the  writings  of  this  celebrated  author,  "Leon- 
ora" contained  much  that  was  beautiful  and  ele- 
vating, and  its  merits  were  appreciated  by  the 
public.  During  the  same  year,  an  excellent  comedy 
in  three  acts,  "Self,"  by  Mrs.  Bateman,  was  pro- 
duced. Two  new  plays  by  de  Walden  and  E.  G. 
P.  Wilkins,  called  respectively  "Wall  Street"  and 
"Young  New  York,"  were  favorably  received; 
and  a  new  domestic  drama  by  George  H.  Miles, 
the  author  of  "Mohammed,"  entitled  "Mary's 
Birthday,"  achieved  some  success.  Charles  Gay- 
ler's  "  Love  of  a  Prince,"  written  for  Laura  Keene, 
may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  list. 

During  the  season  of  1858-59  a  few  noticeable 
plays  were  produced.  Mr.  Wallack  opened  his 
season  in  New  York  with  a  new  comedy  by  Ster- 
ling Coyne,  who  was  rapidly  gaining  a  reputation 
as  an  English  playwright.  This  last  work  by  Mr. 
Coyne  was  entitled  "  Nothing  Venture,  Nothing 
Win,"  and  was  favorably  treated  by  the  public  and 
the  press.  In  January  Mr.  Lester  Wallack  brought 
out  his  own  drama,  "  The  Veteran,"  which  has 
since  been  occasionally  played.  We  may  here 
allude  also  to  a  drama  due  to  the  pen  of  an  Eng- 


lish  writer,  Tom  Taylor,  because  of  its  identifica- 
tion with  the  American  stage;  this  was  "Our 
American  Cousin,"  which  was  first  performed  at 
Wallack's  Theatre,  October  18,  1859.  It  proved 
an  immense  success,  estabh'shing  the  reputation  of 
Joseph  Jederson,  and  making  the  fortune  of  So- 
thern,  who  found  in  the  rolf  of  Lord  Dundreary  a 
part  eminently  suited  to  his  abilities. 

The  season  of  1859-60  was  more  productive  than 
the  preceding  one.  A  new  comedy  by  Sterling 
Coyne,  "Everybody's  Friend,"  was  successfully 
brought  out.  On  the  29th  of  March,  i86o,  Bouci- 
cault's  "Colleen  Bawn"  was  repres<?ntecl  for  the 
first  time,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  at* 
tractive  of  the  works  by  that  prolific  dramatist.  It 
ran  triumphantly  until  the  end  of  the  season.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  actor,  then  look  control  of  Wallack's 
for  the  summer  season,  and  produced  two  new 
play*.  "Our  Japanese  Embassy,"  and  "Tycoon; 
or,  The  Voung  American  in  Japan." 

The  Wmtcr  Garden  Theatre,  New  York,  opened 
in  September,  1859,  with  Boucicault's  "Dora" 
(  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  "),  which  filled  the  thea- 
tre for  over  a  month.  Later  on,  the  "  Ocoroon," 
an  admirably  constructed  drama,  was  presented. 
In  February  the  dramatic  version  of  "  Oliver 
Twist"  was  first  performed,  and  in  the  following 
month  Miss  Bateman's adaptation  of"  Evangeline" 
w;w  successfully  produced,  A  few  more  plays  of 
small  importance  were  brought  out  during  the  sea- 
son, with  the  titles  of  which  we  will  not  burden 
our  [)agcs. 

In  a  measure,  the  season  of  1 860-6 x  was  a  re- 
markable one.  Wallack's  Theatre  opcne<l  with  a 
new  cometly  by  John  Brougham  entitled  "  Play- 
ing with  Fire,"  which  w;»s  one  of  the  best  things 
the  versntile  dramatist  had  written.  It  had  a  bril- 
liant success,  and  It  was  often  repeated.  A  good 
subject,  bright  dialogue,  and  able  constnirtion 
were  shown  in  the  rlcmcnts  of  this  drama.  In  the 
month  of  February  Lester  Wallack's  "  Central 
P.uk"  was  performed,  a  play  with  which  most  of 
the  older  ihealregoers  arc  familiar.  Later  on,  a 
third  .\mcrican  drama,  "  Hcnrictte,"  by  E.  G.  P. 
Wilkin;*,  was  very  favorably  welcomed  by  ihc  pub- 
lic. T!ie  ihirti  season  witnessed  the  first  repre- 
sentation, at  Niblo's  Garden,  of  W.itts  Phillip's 
lK)wcrful  drama,  "The  Dead  Heart,"  a  play  full 
of  vigor  and  passion,  and  treated  in  a  careful  and 
delicate  manner. 

The  season  of  1861-62  opened   at  Wallack's 


\ 
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Theatre  with  a  drama  to  w^hich  no  a 
was  attached.     This  was  "TJie  Magic 
a  play  at  once  ably  constructed  and  t 
It  was  received  so  favorably,  that  the 
author  made  himself  known  in  the  pcrsoi 
Gayler.     However,  although  we  do   nc 
lessen  the  credit  due  to  Mr.  Gayler,  the 
of  the  piece  was  questioned,  and  the 
of  the  plot  was  speedily  discovered, 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  effective,  an 
Magic  Marriage"   Mr.   Gayler  can   lay 
having  written  an  interesting  drama. 

On  Monday,  April  7,  1S62,  "Sibyl,** 
can  tragedy,  by  John  Savage,  was  prodi 
Winter  Garden,  New  York.     This  play  n 
on  the  celebrated   Bcauchamp  tragedy 
tucky,"  and,  besides  its  real  merits  as 
written  work,  certain  peculiar  circumstJ 
to  it  an  additional  interest.     It  was  well  . 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  public, 
nized  in  Mr.  Savage  something  more  th 
place  talents.     In  the  month  of  Fcbi 
Laura   Keene  produced   at   her  own 
adaptation    of  Banim's   well-known    Iris 
"Macarthy,"  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ler  made  their  first  ap()earance.    The  d 
considerable  construclive  ability,  and  ii 
popular  success.     In   the  following  J 
same  theatre,  "  Fanchon,"  a  drama  ad 
the  German  by  A.   Waldcmar  was  pres- 
the  first  time,  and,  it  is  almost  useless  tQ| 
a  very  powerful  impression  u|Jon  the  punj 
ing  this  season,  also,  two  new  plays  b] 
Gayler.  "  Bull  Run  "  and  "  Hatteras  I 
[>erformed  at  the  old  Bowery,  New  Yoi 
of  these  had  any  i)ermanent  value,  an< 
been  well-nigh  forgotten. 

The  first  important  theatrical  event 
of  1862-63  was  the  prt^Kluction  at  Latm 
Theatre  of  a  new  drama  written  express] 
Kcene.  It  was  entitled  "Jesse  Mc 
proved  a  lucrative  investment  to  the 
Monday,  January  19,  Miss  Kate  Batem 
engagement  in  New  York,  where  her  great 
dran>a  "Leah,"  .ndaptcil  from  the 
Moscnthal,  by  Augustin  Daly,  was  fi 
Niblo's  Garden.  Miss  Bateman's  act! 
play  was  exceedingly  fine,  and  this  siOj 
sonation  raised  her  to  the  front  rank 
tragediennes. 

The  season  of  1863^4  was  commeni 
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bck'sby  the  production  of  "  Rosedale/'  a  drama 
\ef  Lester  Wallack,  the  incidents  of  which  were 
taken  from  various  sources  and  cleverly  worked 
into  a  good  acting  play.  The  success  of  "Rose- 
dale"  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  ran 
one  hondred  and  twenty-five  consecutive  nights. 
Even  at  the  {H-esent  day  it  is  still  popular,  and  in 
all  probability  it  will  long  remain  a  favorite  with 
dw  New  York  public. 

The  next  American  play  that  attracted  much 
attention  was  a  comedy  entitled  "  Pure  Gold," 
die  author  of  which  was  Dr.  Westland  Marston, 
vlxnrrote  several  good  dramas.  The  plot  of  "  Pure 
Goki"  was  somewhat  conventional ;  but  the  situa- 
tiou,  though  in  a  manner  forced,  were  powerful. 
Tbe dialogue  was  clear  and  bright,  and,  in  short, 
tbe advantages  outweighed  the  faults.  This  play  was 
tdedded  success,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  better 
(rats. 
On  Monday,  August  22,  Olive  Logan  made  her 
ifpeaiance  at  Wallack's  in  her  own  play,  "Eve- 
ken."   The  plot  of  the  latter  was  sensational  and 
(Oiqilicated,  but  the  treatment  showed  tact  and 
fitaary  ability. 
The  season  of  1864-65  was  opened  by  a  new 
jby  by  Boucicault,    "How   She  Loves   Him." 
Tint  comedy  was  ably  constructed  and  abounded 
*id>Tit;  its  success  was  assured  from  the  first 
'^ 

We  may  stop  here  to  call  attention  to  a  clever 
pbywright  who  was  rising  into  notice  about  this 
^,  namely,  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Maeder.  This  gen- 
•kiaan  wrote  seveial  plays,  most  of  them  of  a  sensa- 
tional character ;  but  he  occasionally  gave  proof 
of  the  possession  of  excellent  literary  ability.  We 
4»11  have  occasion  to  speak  of  him  further  on. 

Boociault's  admirable  Irish  drama,  "  Arra-na- 
^PKi"  was  produced  at  Niblo's  Garden  in  July, 
1M5,  and  ran  very  successfully.  It  was  announced 
» by  Won  Boucicault  and  E.  H.  House.  The 
•"■nection  of  the  latter's  name  was  only  to  secure 
■  American  copyright  for  the  play. 

Dnnng  tbe  following  summer  season  at  Wal- 
k's, another  Irish  dranta,  the  joint  production 
rfT.  B.  McDonough  and  F.  G.  Maeder,  entitled 
"Shamns  O'Brien,"  was  successfully  performed. 
u<^igDst,  1865,  John  Brougham's  stirring  roman- 
te  drama,  "O'Donnell's  Mission,"  first  saw  the 
JPW.  On  Monday,  October  9,  Mr.  F.  S.  Chan- 
lT!t^  »»^e  celebrated  play,  "Sam,"  by 
'      *  »*^«Jdcn,  in  which  Mr.  Chanfrau  and 


Olive  Logan  sustained   the  leading  parts.     The 
success  of  "  Sam  "  was  immediate. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1866-67,  Mr. 
Wallack  brought  out  "The  Favorite  of  Fortune," 
written  for  Mr.  Sothern  by  Westland  Marston. 
This  play  was  beautifully  written,  and,  although  its 
action  was  somewhat  quiet,  the  public  received  it 
favorably. 

One  original  drama,  "Hunted  Down,"  and 
three  adaptations  were  brought  out  during  the  sea- 
son. These  adaptations  were  Boucicault's  "  Long 
Strike,"  taken  from  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Gaskell ; 
Augustin  Daly's  "Griffith  Gaunt,"  founded  upon 
'Charles  Reade's  well-known  work ;  and  Olive 
Logan's  "  Armadale,"  the  plot  of  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  only  original  plays  presented  during  the 
season  of  1867-68  were,  "Maud's  Peril,"  by 
Watts  Phillips,  a  very  effective  play ;  "  A  Flash  of 
Lightning,"  by  Augustin  Daly,  a  commonplace 
and  improbable  melodrama  J  F.  G.  Maeder's  "Black 
Sheep,"  a  well-written  drama  founded  upon  a 
novel  by  Edmund  Yates ;  and  "  Under  the  Gas- 
light," which  ranks  with  "  A  Flash  of  Lightning." 

The  season  of  1869-70  brings  us  down  to  a 
period  at  which  most  theatrical  records  end.  The 
first  play  produced  at  Wallack's  this  season  was  a 
comedy-drama,  by  Captain  Leicester  Vernon,  en- 
titled "The  Lancers."  This  comedy  was  well 
written,  smooth,  and  sparkling ;  it  was  very  favor- 
ably received  by  both  critics  and  public.  In  July, 
of  the  same- year,  Charles  Gayler's  combination  of 
whimsicalities,  "Fritz,"  served  to  introduce  Mr. 
Emmit  as  a  good  character  actor.  John  Brougham's 
successful  drama,  "The  Red  Light"  also  dates 
from  this  period.  In  February,  1870,  Mr.  T.  C. 
De  Leon's  burlesque  of  "Hamlet"  was  brought 
out,  Mr.  G.  L.  Fox  playing  the  title  roUt  and 
proved  highly  successful ;  as  a  pure  burlesque,  Mr. 
De  Leon's  "  Hamlet"  was  an  excellent  piece  of 
work;  full  of  quiet  humor  and  satire,  it  never 
offended  delicate  taste.  A  few  more  like  it  could 
do  no  harm. 

On  Wednesday,  January  12,  1870,  a  new  play, 
by  Olive  I/Ogan,  was  presented  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre ;  this  was  "  Surf,"  a  five-act  comedy,  deal- 
ing with  farcical  incidents,  into  which  was  woven  a 
thread  of  melodrama.  It  had  been  previously  acted 
in  Philadelphia.  [We  are  compelled  most  re- 
luctantly to  close  this  valuable  paper  here,  and 
defer  the  rest  until  our  next  number. — Editor.] 


COTTON    SPINNING. 
By  Emma  L.  Plimpton. 


Iv  passing  through  certain  portions  of  our  coun- 
try there  is  nothing  that  forces  itself  more  con- 
spicuously upon  the  attention  of  the  traveller  than 
the  number  of  mills  and  factories  scattered  along 
the  route.  They  crown  every  waterfall,  and  nestle 
along  the  banks  of  so  many  streams  that  few,  in- 
deed, are  reminded  from  how  small  a  beginning 
all  this  industry  sprung,  or  of  the  days  when  every 
thread  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  worsted, 
and  flax  throughout  the  world,  was  spun  singly  by 
the  fingers  of  the  spinners,  with  only  that  classical 
instrument,  the  spinning-wheel,  to  aid  them. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  century  ago  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  one  person  working  more  than  a  single 
spindle  at  a  time  first  entered  into  the  mind  of 
roan ;  and  this  idea  was  suggested  by  a  mere  acci- 
dent. How  many  of  our  most  useful  inventions 
were  born  of  happy  chance?  .\s  one  has  already 
said,  "  chance  happens  to  all,  but  to  turn  chance 
into  account  is  the  gift  of  only  a  few." 

James  Hargreave,  an  illiterate  artisan  in  Lan- 
cashire, was  one  of  that  chosen  number.  At  this 
lime,  spinnmg  was  the  employment  of  men  as  well 
as  of  women.  To  Hargreave  the  slow  jirocess  of 
making  welt  on  the  thread-wheel  was  most  irksome, 
and  he  was  continually  trying  to  devise  some 
quicker  and  easier  method  of  performing  his  labors. 

Having  little  mcchatiJLal  genius,  he  at  first  failed 
to  make  any  improvenients.  But  one  day,  a  party 
of  young  |)eople  having  assembled  at  his  house  for 
a  frolic,  the  wheel  U|x)n  which  one  of  the  family 
was  at  work  was  overturned  by  accident,  and  the 
spindle  thrown  from  a  horizontal  to  an  upright 
position.  He  noticed,  as  a  i  urious  fact,  that  not- 
withstanding the  mi«»platement,  the  spindle  and 
wheel  continued  to  move,  and  it  occurred  to  him 
that  if  several  spindles  were  placed  upright  and 
Bide  by  side,  a  number  of  threads  could  be  spun  at 
the  same  time. 

With  this  idea  In  h'n  head,  Hargreave  constructed 
a  frame  to  hold  eight  spindles,  which  he  called  a 
jenny;  little  thinking  that  the  rude  machine, 
made  with  the  aid  of  only  aconnnon  pocket-knife, 
was  yet  to  revolutionize  the  whole  art  of  cotton 
•pinning.  With  what  honest  pride  he  must  have 
shown  his  simple  contrivance  to  his  fellow-work- 


men !  but  only  to  be  overwhelmed  with  abuse 
execrations  J  fur  it  was  supposed  that  such  an 
nomizer  of  labor  would  throw  thousands  out  of  C 
ployment.  Discouraged  by  this  outbreak  (t 
bringing  it  again  before  the  public,  Hargrd 
used  it  secretly  in  his  own  business,  his  wife 
children  acting  as  operatives. 

The  doors  of  the  little  cottage  in  LancasI 
were  now  closed,  and  the  walls  resounded  with 
whirl  of  many  wheels  and  the  flutter  of  gf 
achievements.  As  these  became  manifest,  in 
fast-growing  welt,  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
secret  confined  to  his  female  auxiliaries  incrcaa 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  invention, 
opposition  to  it  only  impressed  Hargreave 
more  with  its  value.  He  may  have  remember 
too,  that  by  lack  of  nerve  and  ])erseveranoe 
combat  the  prejudices  of  the  workmen,  a  gt 
scheme  than  his,  conceived  by  the  gentle  J< 
Wyatt,  of  Birmingham,  was  lost  to  the  world; 
though  forced  to  flee  from  Lancashire  by  an  aO; 
crowd,  he  perfected  the  jenny  in  Nottinghi 
where  he  again  suffered  great  persecutions. 

By  the  aid  of  Hargreave's  invention,  howet 
twenty  and  even  thirty  threads  could  be  si»an 
once ;  but  this  was  effected  by  muscular  force 
the  year  1767,  when  a  master  spirit  revived 
improved  the  self-acting  machine,  which  Wyi 
thirty  years  earlier,  had  despaired  of  introiluci 
This  was  the  work  of  Richard  Arkwright,  a  faafl 
by  trade,  and  of  so  mean  an  exterior  that  when 
applied  for  pecuniary  assistanre  in  the  constnict 
of  his  engine  for  spinning  cotton,  help  was  refa 
him  on  account  of  his  unpromising  appearance, 
nature  had  been  prodigal  of  gifts  to  him  not' 
standing,  and  destined  him  for  a  great  work,  wh 
he  lab<ired  assiduously  to  accomplish,  consoni 
so  many  hours  from  his  legitimate  calling  that 
wife,  fe.iring  that  his  mechanical  schemes  w 
starve  the  family,  broke  up  some  of  his  cx| 
mental  models  of  machinery  and  bade  hiia  ** 
to  shaving  bcartis  again." 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  mill  attracted  ffl 
attention.     It  w.is  not  alisolulely  ihc  f 
land,  for  a  few  silk-mills  h:ul  l)een  en 
in  imitation  of  the  silk  factories  of  Italy. 
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vciioD  spioning,   however,  had  been   principally 

jfcomplished  in  the  cottages  of  the  oijcralives; 

but  Axkwnght's  complicated  machinery  necessj- 

tilcd  a  se|)arate  building  wherein  it  could  be  in- 

^_closd>    Not   thai   the  noble   Arkwrigtu   accom- 

^bltshcd  this  all  at  once.     It  required   prodigious 

^Btidustr)  to  i^crfect  the  system  which  iie  introduced, 

^Hsborinij  from   five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 

^Kioe  at  night,  for  many  years.     His  great  service 

^Tc  the  industrial  interests  of  his  country  raised  him, 

*jl»t,  from  obscurity  to  high  rank  ;  and  we  read, 

It,  finding,  when  over  fifty  years  old,  that  the 

d«m  of  his  early  education  brought  him  many 

l:£c2tions,  he   determined   upon   overcoming 

but  not  willing  to  spare  the  time  from  Iiis 

work  for  these  elementary  branches,  he  en- 

upon  his  sleep,  spending  one  hour  every 

ia  learning  English  grammar,  and  another, 

lifflproving  his  writing  and  spelling, 

ight's  invention  received  a  fresh  value  by 
smbined  with  the  principles  of  the  jenny. 
tnwjptOQ  eflecied  this  only  five  years  later.     He 
loIIcJ  his  machine  a  •*  mule." 

While  all  these  improvements  were  in  progress 

[to England,  our  own  progenitors  were  too  busy  in 

[titsxmg  our  forests  and  subduing  their  savage  foes 

itoBigagc  in  manufacture.     During  the  early  days 

''.ments,  they  were  perfectly  content  to 

If  supplies   from  abroad.     It  was  not 

Mil  It  became  only  too  evident  that  the  mother 

t«nitr)'  was  abusing   our  de{>endence,    that   the 

toloDtstx  determined  to    manufacture    their   own 

"ttwilics;   but  to  lose  the  large  revenue  which 

•^le^ith  the  Stales  brought  to  England,  was  not 

! policy  of  her  government.     It  finally  tied  the 

(of  .Vnicrican  manufacturers  by  passing  a  law 

biimg  the  erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill 

Wmgiue  for  splitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plat- 

fi?  iorgc  to  work  with  a  tilting-hammer,  or  any 

^turojcc  (or  making  steel  in  the  Colonies,  under  a 

*J  of  two  hundred  pounds.     This  was  a  part 

•  giicvance  which  finally  wrought  out  our  in- 

■*{<ndCTce,    When  ihc  colonists  talked  of  war, 

'^'SJto  the  great  merriment  of  the  English  Par- 

Jtanwi.    ''Tlie  Americans  cvnnot  make  even  a 

to  thave  themselves,"  one  said  there,  and 

fng  the  struggle,  however,  manufacturers  in- 
»but  our  machinery  was  of  the  most  ele- 
fCMuclcr.     Rumors  of  the  great  progress 

■**»nical  inventions  on  the  other  side  of  the 


Atlantic,  made  the  despair  of  our  manufacturers; 
fur  Great  Britain,  according  to  her  selfish  policy, 
had  prohibited  the  exportation  of  machinery,  or 
the  departure  of  a  mechanic  for  America. 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  discouragements  attend- 
ing home  manufacture,  and  so  rapid  its  decline, 
that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  alive  to  the 
fact  that  the  wealth  of  the  State  was  dependent 
upon  it,  granted  both  money  and  land  to  the  little 
cotton-mill  in  Beverly,  and  even  with  this  assist- 
ance it  was  only  sustained  by  the  patriotic  self- 
sacrifice  of  its  proprietors.  Though  the  Beverly 
mill  was  said  to  be  the  first  in  the  country  that 
used  the  jenny,  we  find  records  of  mills  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
before  1790;  but  all  of  these  were  in  the  same 
desponding  condition. 

Yet,  unknown  to  these  disheartened  proprietors, 
help  w^as  near  at  hand,  and  this  is  how  it  came 
about.  Several  years  earlier,  a  lad  at  work  in  one 
of  Arkwright's  mills  in  England  picked  up  an  old 
Philadelphia  newspaper.  It  had  travelled  over 
leagues  and  leagues  of  blue  water,  and  was  ladened 
with  the  enterprises  and  struggles  of  a  new  nation. 
Samuel  Slater  glanced  with  a  keen  eye  over  this 
waif  from  a  new  republic,  and  noted,  with  surprise, 
an  offer  made  by  a  society  in  Philadelphia  for  a 
machine  to  make  cotton  rollers ;  for  it  showed  the 
primitive  state  of  machinery  in  this  country  and 
the  anxiety  felt  by  Americans  to  promote  manu- 
factures. 

The  tone  of  the  paper,  too,  was  congenial  to  his 
own  enterprising  spirit,  and  the  thought  came  to 
him  that  the  United  States  would  be  a  good  field 
for  his  own  ambition.  He  said  nothing  of  his 
plan,  however,  but  applied  himself  to  get  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  business;  then,  one  bright 
autumnal  day,  he  bade  a  cheery  good-by  to  his 
friends,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  running 
down  to  London.  He  took  no  papers  wiih  him 
except  his  indenture,  for  fear  of  being  stopped  by 
the  officials,  who  were  ordered  to  search  every 
passenger  to  America.  Young  Slater's  robust  ap- 
pearance justified  the  officers  in  supposing  him  a 
farmer's  son.  So  one  more  ardent,  ambitious  soul 
landed  on  our  soil ;  but  even  the  newspaper  had 
not  prepared  him  for  the  crudeness  of  our  ma- 
chinery. 

Note. — Wc  are,  for  w.im  of  space,  obliged  to  defer  the 
comple'.ion  of  this  interesting  subject  until  our  ncxl  issue.— 
EniToR. 


By  H.   M,  RUBIXSON.* 


Toward  mid-afternoon  of  an  intensely  cold  day 
in  the  month  of  February,  of  a  year  not  long  passed, 
the  writer  was  sitting  on  the  end  of  a  fallen  log  in 
the  dense  wood  bordering  the  second  or  lower 
bank  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  The  tern- 
|)craiijre  was  somewhere  in  the  forties  below  zero. 
Under  the  force  of  the  fierce  blasts,  a  little  eddy 
of  loose  snow  rolled  into  the  timber  from  the  plains 
beyond ;  at  first  a  mere  puff,  not  larger  than  one's 
hand.  Another  followed  ;  miniature  coils  of  snow 
circled  about  over  the  smooth  surface,  and  sank 
back  invisibly  to  the  level  again.  Drifts  of  larger 
proportions  rolled  over  the  expanse,  until  the  at- 
mosphere became  filled  with  crystal,  scintillating, 
minute,  almost  imperceptible  particles  of  snow, 
drifting  on  wings  of  air,  impalpable  and  fleeting. 
The  outlines  of  the  trees  were  lost,  and  the  range 
of  vision  limited  to  a  few  yards.  Nearly  beneath 
mc  was  a  fire,  which,  originally  built  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  snow,  had  sunk  under  tlie  influence  of 
its  own  heat  to  the  level  of  the  earth,  some  four 
feet  below.  A  few  yards  on  one  side  stood  ji 
shaggy  Indian  pony,  shivering  under  two  buffalo- 
robes  ;  on  the  other,  a  half  dismantled  sledge,  or 
jumper,  with  its  drift-covered  load  of  blankets, 
camp  etjuipage,  and  provisions.  A  short  distance 
away  a  huge  snow  drift  and  a  projecting  sledge- 
iuttner  marked  the  presence,  or  rather  absence,  of 
a  companion  who  had  di^tappearcd  into  the  wrack 
and  tem|)cst  in  quest  of  a  second  unkempt  pony, 
which,  an  hour  before,  had  succumbeti  under  the 
fatigues  of  a  protracted  and  terrible  journey.  The 
situation,  U|X3n  reverting  to  it  after  this  lapse  of 
years,  seems  possessed  of  certain  dramatic  features  ; 
at  the  jmme<liatc  time,  however,  it  suggested  only 
a  favorable  op()ortunity  of  preparing  dinner  agamst 
the  return  of  ray  attendant;  hence  my  attitude 
and  altitude  upon  the  splintered  end  of  that 
prostrate  log. 

Armed  with  a  long-handled  skillet,  made  still 
longer  by  the  insertion  of  a  i»tick  into  the  handle, 
and  mufHed  as  to  body  and  hands  in  many  wraps, 
I  tat  upon  the  log  and  carried  on  my  culinary 
operations  at  a  distance  of  four  feet,  in  compara- 

*  Late  Vice  Comal  at  Wimiipci;,  britith  North  America. 


tive  serenity  of  soul.     No  contiguity 
bough  threatened  to  scorch  the  cuticle,  n< 
character  of  the //<// necessitate  those  fr« 
frantic  dartings  fireward   to  rescue  soj 
fry  or  blackened  roast,  which  so  often  ol 
man  usurps  the  jjlacc  of  deft-handed  woi 
the  mcfw  was  pork — an  aromatic  comestP 
sizzled,  and  crisped,  and  curled  into  dclia 
sels  of  delicious  hue,  and  sent  an  ap{)etij 
abroad  upon  the  wings  of  the  storm. 

Lost  to  the  howling  wind,  the  wrack* 
the  sense  of  isolation,  to  everything,  ii 
the  suggestive  odors  of  the  nearly-done 
skillet  in  hand,  until  an  intuitive  but  del 
of  companionship  suddenly  possessed  m< 
that  I  was  no  longer  alone  j  I  could  otj 
a  bodily  presence  beside  me;  yet  I  ha< 
sound  of  footsteps,  had  seen  no  shad( 
the   gloom.     Nevertheless,    I    was   as 
human  companionship  as   if  its   visibU 
stood  before  me.     For  a  motneni  the 
fear  forbade  my  looking  up.     When  I  di 
found  standing  beside  me,  so  near  that 
place  my  hand  upon  him  from  where  1  sat 
Indian  !     He  was  a  gigantic  fellow,  of 
six   feet   high,  and   the  bones  of  his 
stood  out  conspicuously  at  the  joints 
and  the  muscles  showed   distinctly  in   hii 
meagreness.     His  aspect  was   ])Ositivelj 
His  large  nose  had  been  driven  aid< 
his  face  ;  over  one  eyeless  orbit  was  a  \Ai 
patch;  while   in  his  gums  two  long 
alone  remained.     The  man  was  in  what] 
be  a  hopeless  state  of  destitution.     A 
pieces  of  blanket  were  all  the  protecll^ 
against  the  intense  cold  ;  he  had  no  gun^ 
tion,  knife,  or  other  appliances  requii 
hunter,  except  a  small  hatchet  and  a 
mense  snow-shoes. 

All  these  things  I  took  in  at  one  qui< 
My  own  situation  also  (lushed  before 
conceivable  quickness.     The  nian 
of  the  Ojibway  tribe,  whose  tender 
lone  stranger  are  cruel.     I  was  al 
and  far  from  aid.     A  murder  in  those  tl 
solitudes  would  be  easy  of  concealment. 
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nsanned  with  a  hatchet,  I  with  a  skillet.     So  I 

dro|^  that  utensil  into  the  fire,  with  one  bound 

reached  the  nearest  sledge,  and,  grasping  an  axe, 

tamed  about  and  assumed  the  defensive.     To  my 

otter  astonishment,  I  found  the  Indian  down  in 

the  fire-hole,  rescuing  the  pork  from  the  blaze. 

This  done,  he  placed  the  skillet  carefully  on  the 

SHOW,  clambered  to  the  surface  again,  then  usurped 

rojseat  upon  the  log  and  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

It  was  no  simulated  laugh,  either,  but  a  rollicking, 

thoroughly  amused,  good-natured  laugh,  coming 

{torn  the  depths  of  his  soul.     The  uplifted  axe 

gRdaally  dropped,  as  I  gazed  upon  this  gigantic 

KID  of  the  forest  and  plain,  unbending  at  the  sight 

of  my  fright  and  discomfiture.     A  sense  of  the 

liter  futility  of  all  attempts  at  resistance  gradually 

toleoTer  me,  as  I  considered  the  opportunity  pre- 

rated  him  for  the  perpetration  of  crime  in  my 

a^ODconsciousness  of  his  presence  for  an  indefi- 

ttte period.     At  last  the  ludicrous  picture  of  my 

lying  leap,  the  hastily  dropped  skillet,  the  quick 

mkening  from  reverie  to  horror,  and,  above  all, 

^aghtof  the  savage  himself,  as  he  gazed  amusedly 

Snefora  moment,  then  relapsed  into  uncontrol- 

Uile  paroxysms  of  laughter  which  shook  his  huge 

few,  proved  too  much  for  my  philosophy  j  and 

IjoJMd  in  the  merriment  until  the  laughter  rang 

« above  the  voice  of  the  storm.     Civilization 

*<i  savagery  united   in    common   hilarity,   and 

^wonstrated  their  relationship  in  an  equal  ap- 

Pi'Mtion  of  the  ridiculous.     It  revealed  at  least 

delink  in  the  chain  of  unacknowledged  brother- 

Iwi 

i  know  there  are  many  people  who  regard  the 

Bdian  as  an  austere  savage  who  never  laughs  save 

<Ae  agonies  of  his  bleeding  victims,  and  who, 

*Mr5.Merdle,  has  "  no  begad  nonsense  "  about 

■■»  Md  I  have  related  this  incident  to  show  that 

■tttd  man,  at  least,  was  as  ready  to  place  a  bent 

fPi^  the  seat  of  his  fellow  as  the  most  civilijpd 

\  ■"^'B.  Indeed,  a  considerable  experience  leads 

|*to believe  that  the  Indian  is  possessed  of  a  vast 

[^■M  of  mirth  and  humor,  although  in  later  life, 

I J^*!*'  tempered  somewhat  by  the  vicissitudes  of 

•*ri»eiice,  and  the  stamp  which  his  nature  re- 

****  from  the  regions  in  which  he  dwells.     Young 

|**P^ifcisfiillof  a  certain  wild  hilarity,  of  prac- 

**)<*««,  and  of  the  humor  pertinent  to  its  age ; 

•lit  may  he  seriously  doubted  whether  the  youth 

**  own  race  entertain  more  kindly  feelings 

"""Ij  e»ch  other,  during  the  sports  and  games  of 
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boyhood,  than  are  developed  by  the  errant  chil- 
dren of  the  prairie  and  stream.  I  have  seen  nothing 
more  tender  among  my  own  kindred  than  the  treat- 
ment of  helpless  little  ones  in  all  Indian  camp  by 
their  elders  in  years.  True,  there  are  exceptions 
to  all  the  savage  virtues  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  note;  but  the  exceptions  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  no  more  frequent  than  would  be 
found  among  the  uneducated  of  our  own  race,  and 
only  prove  the  general  correctness  of  the  rule. 

It  has  been  charged  against  the  Indian  in  his 
domestic  relations  that  he  is  a  brutal  husband  and 
a  hard  taskmaster,  exacting  an  amount  of  labor  at 
the  hands  of  the  females  of  his  family  from  which 
he  shrinks  himself.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  the  fashion 
to  picture  the  red  man  as  sitting  at  an  abundant 
meal  and  flinging,  from  time  to  time,  a  refuse  bone 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  and  as 
marching  at  the  head  of  his  following  of  women, 
encumbered  only  with  a  gun,  and  not  always  even 
that,  while  they  toil  painfully  along  under  the 
weight  of  all  the  household  goods.  To  any  one, 
however,  who  has  witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  party 
of  starving  Indians  at  the  buffalo-grounds,  during 
the  winter  season,  the  reverse  of  the  picture  pre- 
sents itself.  Day  by  day,  family  after  family  come 
straggling  in — a  spectral  cavalcade ;  the  men  gaunt 
and  wan,  marching  before  skeleton  dogs,  almost 
literally  skin  and  bone,  with  hide  drawn  tightly 
and  unpadded  over  "crate  and  basket,  ribs  and 
spine ;"  dragging  painfully  along  sledges  as  attenu- 
ated and  empty  of  provisions  as  themselves.  The 
women  and  children  bring  up  the  rear,  who,  to  the 
credit  of  the  men,  are  in  far  better  case;  indeed, 
tolerably  plump,  and  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
fieshless  forms  of  the  other  sex.  Although  the 
Indian  squaws  and  children  are  kept  in  subjection, 
and  the  work  falls  principally  upon  them,  it  is 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  they  are  ill-treated,  or 
that  the  women  labor  harder  or  endure  greater 
hardships  thairthe  men.  The  Indian  is  constantly 
engaged  in  hunting,  to  supply  his  family  with  food; 
and  when  that  is  scarce,  he  will  set  out  without 
any  provision  himself,  and  often  travel  from  morn- 
ing till  night  for  days  before  he  finds  the  game  he 
seeks ;  then,  loaded  with  meat,  he  toils  home  again, 
and  whilst  the  plenty  lasts,  considers  himself  enti- 
tled to  complete  rest  after  his  exertions.  Much  in 
the  same  manner  does  the  merchant  or  hard-worked 
mechanic  repair  to  his  home  after  the  day's  toil, 
assume  his  gown  and  slippers  and  settle  down  to 


absolute  rest,  while  exi)Octing  of  his  wife  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  household  labors. 

The  red  nian,  as  a  riilf,  manages  his  family  ad- 
mirably. A  child  is  seldom  heard  to  cry,  and 
matrimonial  squabbles  seem  unknown.  He  is  an 
affectionate  husband  and  father,  and  his  wife  and 
children  obey  him  at  a  word,  evidently  looking  up 
to  him  asa  superior  being,  to  be  luved  with  resi>e<:t. 
In  return,  the  red  man's  first  thought  is  for  his 
little  one.  In  the  barter  of  his  furs,  the  first  pur- 
chase is  blanketing  for  tiny  backs,  a  capote  for 
some  tod<lling  papoose,  a  bright  handkerchief  for 
little  Thisbc;  then  come  the  powder  and  ball,  the 
flints  and  fishing-tackle  for  his  own  use;  and  lastly 
the  wife  gets  her  share,  not  because  least  in  esti- 
mation, but  on  account  of  the  imiwrtance  of  the 
first  two;  ihe  children's  outfit  being  a  matter  of 
common  pride,  the  ammunition  a  matter  of  common 
necessity  to  the  existence  of  all.  That  the  love  of 
man  and  wife  is  deep  and  lasting,  is  capable  of 
ample  proof,  and  instances  would  only  serve  unduly 
to  extend  this  paper.  In  one  of  the  graves  in  a 
certain  burying  ground,  near  one  of  the  forts  in 
the  north  country,  is  fixed  a  pole,  from  which  are 
suspended  several  buttons,  a  tobacco-bag  of  bark 
and  beads,  a  piece  of  tobacco,  and  a  huinan  hand 
dried  and  stuffed.  This  is  the  grave  of  an  Indian's 
wife.  She  was  yumig,  handsome,  and  apparently 
healthy,  but  a  concealed  disease  affected  her  heart, 
and  one  day  she  fell  down  in  a  fit  and  died.  Her 
husband  was  absent  at  the  time,  but  on  returning 
hU  grief  was  terrible.  He  refused  all  sustenance, 
lingered  about  the  grave  of  his  wife,  and  was  finally 
found  lying  across  its  head  with  his  arms  extended 
over  it,  stone  dead.  Another  Indian,  meeting  with 
a  similar  loss,  went  away  into  the  mountains  and 
lived  there  for  two  years  without  seeing  a  human 
bein^.  A  HIackfeet  chief,  in  speaking  to  a  mis- 
sionary, said:  *•  If  you  wish  to  clo  anything  with 
my  people,  you  must  no  longer  order  them  to  put 
away  their  wives.  I  have  eight,  all  of  whom  I 
U>ve,  and  who  all  have  children  by  me  ;  which 
ihall  I  keep,  and  which  put  away  ?  Tell  those  who 
have  only  one  wife  not  to  take  more,  but  do  not 
talk  about  putting  away  wivet  already  married." 
The  Maiden's  Rock,  on  I>»kc-  Pcpine,  bears  similar 
testimony.  The  hand  of  a  beautiful  girl  was  sought 
by  two  lovers ;  the  one  a  brave  warrior,  the  other 
a  qiiiet  hunter.  The  latter  she  loved,  the  former 
her  friends  would  conMrain  her  to  marry.  The 
intensity  of  her  affection  chose  death  rather  than 


the  life  of  the  brave's  wife.  And  she  t 
down  from  this  rock  into  the  blue  waters, 
the  warnjth  of  her  love  with  her  life. 

Nor  is  the  Indian  indisposed  to  tot 
hold.  His  aversion  to  agricultural  and 
labor  is  almost  invariably  attributed  ta 
ness.  Those,  however,  who  have  lived  rai 
them  know  this  tn  be  a  mistaken  iilea,  d< 
a  limited  observation  of  that  class  of 
frequenting  tlie  frontier,  who,  in  adoptii 
vices  of  the  white  man,  have  been  degrad 
into  loafers.  But  the  Indian  of  the  pla 
is  not  a  lazy  man.  No  man  labors  hard 
is  accustomed  to  do  in  the  chase,  in  cai 
to  the  camps,  or  in  trapping  or  fishing 
But  the  necessities  of  nomadic  life  a 
when  these  wants  are  satisfied,  the  Indian  rt 
arduous  toil.  Sufficient  for  the  day 
labor,  for,  has  he  not  the  same  fores 
streams,  the  same  prairies  from  which 
sustenance  for  the  morrow?  Coniinuo* 
would  fill  his  lodge  with  robes  and  pc 
dried  meat  and  pemmican  ;  but,  if  he 
merely  accumulates  provision  for  distribi 
others.  We  blame  the  red  man  for  not 
supplies  against  the  inevitable  rainy  day 
cumstances  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  t 
He  is  the  only  perfect  socialist  or  coram 
world,  Evcrytliing  is  held  in  coram 
tribe :  the  prairies,  the  forest,  the  s|; 
bison,  and  the  deer.  The  camp  is  st 
an  Indian  kills  .*»  buffalo.  Instead  of  clain 
carcass  as  his  own,  the  coveted  food,  to  the 
is  shared  by  all.  A  war-party  takes  a  ric 
by  a  raid  into  an  enemy's  country;  andJ 
tribe  arc  free  to  help  themselves  to  the  bdl 
the  largest  tepres.,  the  brightest  blankets,  b( 
captors  touch  an  article  of  the  plunder.^ 
but  a  single  fish,  a  thin  badger,  a  scrap 
the  lo<lgc,  and  a  stranger  comes  and  asli 
He  is  given  his  share  first,  is  first  serve 
attended.  Nor  is  this  simply  tribal 
often  true  generosity.  A  missionary 
long  winter's  journey.  As  guides 
he  takes  three  Indians,  as  yet  outside 
of  religious  influence.  Their  provisic 
hausted,  and  for  two  full  days  they 
nothing.  At  last  a  single  fish  is  caught 
the  Indians.  Instejid  of  eating  it  at  oi 
intense  hunger  would  dictate,  they  brii 
missionary  and  insist  upon  his  eating  it 
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they  touch  it  until  he  has  divided  it.  If  a  child 
starve  in  an  Indian  camp,  one  may  be  certain  that 
want  reigns  in  every  lodge  and  hunger  dwells  in 
etery  stomach.  Why  should  he  lay  up  a  store  of 
robes  and  provision  for  others  to  consume  ?  His 
is  a  gregarious  and  communistic  state,  merging  his 
isdiTidoality  into  that  of  his  tribe. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  red  man  advances 
somewhat  into  civilization,  thus  weakening  the 
communistic  bonds  of  his  tribe,  and  supplanting 
tiiem  by  a  disposition  to  assume  a  certain  degree 
of  iodividuality,  and  a  desire  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty and  found  a  home  for  himself.  And  just 
here  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  jjertinent  illustration 
boffl  an  article  upon  a  kindred  subject  in  a  con- 
temporaneous review.*  The  Indian  "  has  seen  the 
cofflforts  of  civilized  life  and  earnestly  desires  them. 
%  jfears  of  toil  and  self-denial  he  has  built  himself 
I  comfortable  cabin,  and  gathered  into  it  a  crop 
afficient  to  feed  himself  and  family  until  he  could 
nise  another.  It  is  winter,  and  his  neighbors, 
*lio,  while  he  was  working  hard,  were  lounging 
iboat,  abusing  him  for  violating  the  religion  and 
OBtofflsof  his  people,  ridiculing  him,  and  calling 
Wm  a  woman  and  a  slave,  now  have  nothing  to 
«t.  They  come  to  him  and  ask  him  if  he  has. 
He  answers  in  the  affirmative,  and  they  tell  him 
tbeyire  hungry.  If  he  feeds  them,  they  will  come 
*piotill  he  has  nothing  left.  If  he  refuses,  they 
■jhe  is  a  bad  man,  and  deserves  to  suffer  for 
^ioliling  the  customs  of  his  people,  and  kill  his 
•*»•  If  that  does  not  bring  him  to  his  senses,  so 
"to give  them  food,  they  destroy  his  home  and 
te  contents,  or  they  say  he  is  incorrigible,  and 
til  him." 
SkH  is  the  result  of  the  red  man's  attempt  to 
•wmnlate  property  by  continuous  labor  in  his 
■toil  state,  as  brought  to  my  own  observation  in 
>Mmber  of  instances;  although  the  victim  was 
•Won  suffered  to  attain  so  high  a  degree  of  pros- 
l^iy  before  being  despoiled  as  here  described. 
^^  he  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
^'Wnment,  the  law  refuses  to  recognize  the  rob- 
wyof  one  Indian  by  another  as  a  crime  within 
*J8risdiction,  and  so  affords  no  security  for  the 
■J*y  of  his  property  or  the  inviolability  of  his 
*  And  yet,  with  that  dull  .brutality  which 
"■Jes  its  enemy  the  possession  of  one  atom  of 
j*«n>w sensibility,  we  stigmatize  the  Indian  as  a 
^^'^^^nd  because  he  will  not  sow  that  others 

^.  J.  P.  WmiamMD,  in  the  Princeton  Review. 


may  reap.  We  do  this,  too,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  a  white  man  will  not  labor  industriously,  if  at 
all,  save  when  expecting  a  reward  for  his  labor. 
Nevertheless,  we  insist  upon  the  red  man's  doing  so, 
and  call  him  lazy  and  worthless  when  he  does  not. 
In  effect,  the  possession  of  the  same  noble  qualities 
of  independence  which  we  affect  to  reverence  in 
other  people,  makes  us  kill  the  Indian. 

But  there  is  another  obstacle  to  the  performance 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  Jabor  by  the  Indian, 
of  a  more  serious  nature.  Not  only  does  he  know 
that  he  has  no  reward,  and  labors  only  for  others 
if  he  accumulates,  and  dares  not  at  the  risk  not 
only  of  his  standing  in  his  tribe  but  of  life  itself, 
refuse  a  division  of  his  property,  but  his  conscience, 
his  religion,  forbids  the  forms  of  labor  in  which  the 
white  man  engages.  He  sincerely  regards  it  as 
wicked  and  dangerous.  And  this  is  fully  attested 
by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as,  through  conviction,  he 
forsakes  his  religion  for  that  of  the  white  man,  he 
is  ready  to  take  up  the  toil  of  the  white  man  and 
adopt  his  habits.  The  red  man  believes  that  his 
only  avocation  is  to  hunt  and  to  fight ;  and,  while 
finding  no  fault  with  the  white  man  for  laboring  as 
he  does,  yet  for  himself  he  considers  such  labor  not 
only  degrading  but  certain  to  be  followed  by  pun- 
ishment. He  believes  that,  were  he  to  do  so,  he 
would  die  at  the  hands  of  his  incensed  gods.  This 
feeling  is  real,  and  any  scheme  for  his  civilization 
which  ignores  its  existence  will  assuredly  fail  of 
success.  The  same  man  who  will  undergo  all  man- 
ner of  hardship  and  toil  in  the  chase,  cannot  be 
induced  to  perform  any  manual  labor  of  a  different 
and  lighter  character.  To  this,  however,  the 
writer  before  quoted  recognizes  some  exceptions: 
•'For  though  the  red  men  are  more  generally 
religious  than  white  men,  there  are  infidels  among 
them  as  among  ourselves ;  and  such  might  be 
hired  to  use  a  hoe,  or  an  axe,  when  and  where 
there  was  no  probability  of  being  seen  by  any  of 
their  own  people.  1  will  mention  a  single  case  in 
illustration.  The  late  Major  J.  R.  Brown,  who, 
as  United  States  Agent,  first  succeeded  in  inducing 
heathen  Sioux  men  to  engage  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  began  this  by  hiring  White  Dog,  a  well- 
known  brave,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  celebrated 
chief  Wabashaw,  still  living,  to  have  his  hair 
trimmed,  and  dress  as  a  white  man,  himself  acting 
as  barber,  and  subsequently,  as  United  States  Mar- 
shal, adjusted  the  halter  on  his  neck  when  White 
Dog  was  hung  at  Mankato,  Minnesota,  for  partici- 
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pjting  in  the  massacres  of  1862,  often  said  that  this 
Indian  evinced  far  more  terror  when  his  hair  was 
being  cut  than  when  the  halter  was  being  adjusted 
on  his  neck.  I  was  present  at  the  execution  of 
him  and  the  thirty-seven  others  executed  at  the 
sime  time,  and  conversed  with  him,  after  he  knew 
that  his  last  day  had  come  and  the  time  of  his  death 
was  very  near,  and  I  never  doubted  the  truth  of 
Major  Brown's  report ;  and  I  think  it  was  not 
doubted  by  any  who  were  present  at  the  time. 
White  Dog  constantly,  and  I,  after  considering 
all  the  evidence  brought  against  him,  suppose 
truly,  affirmed  his  innocence  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged,  and  feeling  innocent,  death 
was  less  terrible  to  him  than  had  been  the  idea 
of  offending  his  gods  by  becoming  an  agricultu- 
ralist." 

But  in  order  to  fully  understand  the  circum- 
scribed light  by  which  we  measure  the  virtues  of 
of  the  red  man,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  possible 
illustration  is  the  reverse  of  the  picture — the  light 
by  which  the  red  man  measures  us.  He  has  his 
cwn  standard  by  which  he  determines  truth  and 
falsehood,  misery  and  happiness,  and  all  the  ac- 
companiments of  life,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 
him  look  at  the  white  man  from  any  other  point  of 


view  but  his  own.  From  this  standpoint  evei7> 
thing  is  Indian.  The  different  peoples  of  the  eaitli 
are  so  many  tribes  inhabiting  various  parts  of  the 
world,  whose  land  is  bad,  and  who  are  not  po^ 
sessed  of  buffalo  and  beaver.  For  these  last  aiti^ 
cles  (provisions  and  furs)  the  whites  send  mercbas* 
dise,  missions,  etc.,  to  the  red  man.  "Ah/*  tbqr 
say,  "if  it  were  not  for  our  buffalo,  where  wooldl 
you  be?  You  would  starve,  your  bones  woold 
whiten  the  prairies."  With  the  Indian  seeing  ii^i 
believing,  and  his  world  is  the  visible  one  in  whi^ 
his  wild  life  is  cast.  To  the  white  man,  the  Indb 
has  no  dislike;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  pretty 
tain  to  receive  him  with  kindness  and  frien< 
provided  always  that  the  newcomer  will  adopt  t1 
native  system,  join  the  hunting  camp,  and  live 
the  plains.  This  is  the  Indian's  view  of  the  whil 
man ;  is  the  white  man's  view  of  the  Indian 
whit  more  generous  or  liberal  ?  Do  we  acknovrj 
ledge  that  he  is  a  man,  and  allow  him  all  tl 
rights  which  at  the  origin  of  our  nation  wed( 
belong  to  all  men,  and  m  ike  him,  before  the  b^ 
equal  to  an  immigrant  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  Eui 
If  we  do,  why  is  it  that  in  so  many  of  our  laws 
the  security  of  person  and  property  occur  the 
"except  Indians  not  taxed?" 
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It  was  during  that  gloomy  winter  at  Valley 
Forge  that  a  Russian  gentleman  of  prepossessing 
appearance,  pleasing  in  manners,  and  apparently 
highly  gifted,  appeared  in  the  cantonments  of  the 
American  army,  vainly  soliciting  a  Continental 
commission.     The  general  opinion  was  that   he 


'  Garden,  in  his  "  Anecdotes  of  the  American  Revolution," 
alludes  briefly  to  a  Russian  by  the  name  of  John  Rose  who 
served  on  the  side  of  the  Colonies  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. The  fact,  however,  that  this  person  was  the  only 
Russian,  as  far  as  is  known,  who  was  in  our  "  Seven  Years* 
War,"  seems  to  justify  a  more  extended  notice  of  him. 
l.eaming  thit  there  were  manuscripts  still  in  existence  relat- 
ing to  his  career  in  America,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  William  A. 
Irvine,  of  Irvine,  Pennsylvania,  who,  with  great  kindness,  at 
once  placed  at  my  disposal  such  family  papers  as  related  to  the 
subject,  including  also  the  entire  manuscript  correspondence 
of  his  grandfather,  General  Irvine,  with  Washington  and 
Rose.  It  if  from  these  original  and  authentic  sources  that 
the  following  narrative  is  derived. 


was  as  certainly  a  man  of  rank  as  he  was  acko<r«ihm 
ledged  to  be  of  high  attainments  and  finished  eAiilj 
cation,  but  on  this  point  he  always  maintained  tlii^ 
most  profound  silence.  His  exemplary  condcatil^ 
and  pleasing  carriage,  however,  soon  won  t^ 
genera]  esteem  of  the  army,  and  obtained  for  til 
the  position  of  surgeon's  mate  in  the  hospital 
Yellow  Springs.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Geo< 
William  Irvine,  who  had  been  recently  exchani 
having  been  taken  prisoner  in  Arnold's 
dition  to  Quebec,  rejoined  the  Pennsylvania  1' 
in  camp.  The  many  noble  personal  qualitie 
Rose  immediately  attracted  his  attention,  th( 
having  himself  served  in  the  British  nary  as  ^ 
geon  before  the  war,  he  very  soon  discovered  t^* 
the  young  Russian  possesse<l  but  a  very  lioii*' 
knowledge  of  the  medical  art.  Believing,  tb^ 
fore,  that  his  bravery  and  intelligence  coakl 
made  more  available  to  the  Colonies  in  aaoCilB 
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position,  he  procured  his  transfer  the  same  year 
into  the  staff  of  his  brigade,  and  afterward  ob- 
tained for  him  a  lieutenancy  in  the  Pennsylvania 
line     A  feeling  of  jealousy,  however,  soon  arose 
toward  him  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  American 
officers,  which,  though  slight,  was  sufficient  to 
arouse  his  extreme  sense  of  honor,  and  he  there- 
fine  left  the  regiment,  in  1780,  and  volunteered  as 
a  sui|;eon  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  only 
to  be  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  New  York  the 
ame  year.     From  this  point  he  addressed  to  his 
<4d  patron  a  letter,  which  is  here  given  entire, 
boch  as  corroborative  evidence  of  tradition  and  as 
showing   the  wonderful  mastery  he  had  already 
acquired  over  the  English  language.    I'he  punctu- 
ation and  spelling  of  the  original  letter,  which  is 
written  in  a  beautiful  flowing  hand,  are  strictly 
preserved: 

"  New  York  Nov.  6*  1780 
Sni: — Since  my  last  letter  to  you  from  Phila- 
delphia, the  scene  is  wonderfully  changed.  My 
greatest  expectations  are  annihilated,  and  I  am 
iKk»ed  by  the  unpenetrable  walls  of  the  Prevost. 
U  I  do  but  continue  in  health,  I  shall  merrily 
dance  through  the  various  scenes  of  this  tragic 
comedie,  in  hopes  to  accomplish  my  latest  engage- 
ments, which  shall  always  remain  sacred  on  my 
tide.  I  aui  told  a  general  exchange  is  to  take 
place  immediately;  but  should  this  not  be  the 
ase,the  thoughts  of  an  approaching  winter,  being 
tetitute  of  every  necessary  to  render  life  tolerable, 
•Mke  roe  wish  for  a  change  in  my  present  situ- 
*^.  Assisted  by  your  influence  in  Philadelphia, 
iiltas taken  as  surgeon  in  the  ship  'Revenge,' 
I  take  no  doubt  to  see  my  expectations  shortly 
wliad. 
Iwiyour  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

JoHK  Rose." 

"*lhis  "expectations  "  were  realized  is  evident 

^•»  the  fact  that  upon  being  exchanged  the  fol- 

Bg  year  General  Irvine  was  so  well  pleased 

the  man  as  to  receive  him  into  his  family, 

'ippoint  him  one  of  his  aids  with  the  rank  of 

In  this  latter  capacity  he  served  during 

"nnainder  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  retaining 

''k  last  the  affection  of  his  General  and  brother 

Ken. 

^  slory  of  this  young  Russian  officer,  upon 
n»ii^  acquainted  with  General  Irvine,  was 
*i  sympathizing  with  the  Colonists  in  their 
"•l^whthe  mother  country,  he  had,  against 
**PJA  entreaties  of  his  friends,  left  his  native 
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province  of  Livonia,  made  his  way  to  England  and 
thence  to  Baltimore,  where  he  had  arrived  desti- 
tute of  either  friends  or  money.  Disappointed  in 
obtaining  a  commission  in  the  Continental  army, 
as  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  he  had  taken  a  brief 
course  of  surgery  under  Dr.  Wisendorf,  a  German 
physician  in  that  city,  whose  language  he  spoke, 
and  had  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  situ- 
ation of  surgeon's  mate  as  above  mentioned.  In 
the  military  and  personal  family  of  General  Irvine 
he  was  a  great  favorite,  and  it  is  handed  down  in 
the  traditions  of  Irvine's  family  that  he  was  a 
gentleman  of  polished  manners,  who  made  him- 
self exceedingly  agreeable  to  the  household,  in 
strong  contrast  with  many  of  our  worthy  but  un- 
cultivated officers. 

The  laurels  of  Major  Rose,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  the  carpet.  He  was  a  very  efficient 
aid  to  General  Irvine  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  and  was  of  particular  service  while  the  latter 
commanded  the  western  department  at  Pittsburg ; 
a  command  rendered  the  more  embarrassing  on 
account  of  the  disputes  arising  out  of  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Rose 
made  himself  very  popular  with  the  country  peo- 
ple, and  at  their  request  he  was  sent  by  Irvine  as 
an  aid  to  Colonel  Crawford  on  the  ill-starred  ex- 
pedition to  the  Sandusky  Plains  in  1782.  "  Craw- 
ford pressed  me  for  some  officers,"  writes  Irvine  to 
Washington  at  this  time,  "and  I  have  sent  with 
him  Lieutenant  Rose,  my  aid -de  camp,  a  very 
vigilant,  active,  brave  young  gentleman,  well 
acquainted  with  service,  and  a  surgeon.  These 
two  are  all  I  could  venture  to  spare."  "Mr. 
Rose,  your  aid-de-camp,"  also  writes  Lieutenant 
James  Marshall  to  Irvine,  "was  very  hearty  when 
I  left  him  at  Mingo  Bottom.  His  services  on  this 
occasion  have  endeared  you  much  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  given  great  satisfaction  to  the 
men  on  the  expedition." 

Indeed,  the  presence  of  Rose  at  Mingo  Bottom, 
on  his  way  to  Sandusky,  gave  much  satisfaction  to 
such  of  the  volunteers  as  had  previously  made  his 
acquaintance  at  Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburg),  all  being 
captivated  both  by  his  fine  appearance  and  by  his 
urbanity  and  warm-heartedness.  In  a  letter  from 
him  to  Irvine  from  this  place,  he  says,  "  My  pres- 
ence caused,  seemingly,  uneasiness.  It  was  sur- 
mised I  had  been  sent  to  take  command.  An 
open  declaration  of  mine  at  a  meeting  of  the 
officers  that  I  did  not  intend  to  take  upon  myself 
any  command  of  any  kind  w^hatever,  but  to  act  as 


an  aid'dc-camp  to  the  comroanding  officer,  seemed 
to  satisfy  every  one,  and  all  goes  on  charmingly, 
I  must  beg  the  favor  of  you,"  said  Rose,  in  con- 
clusion, *'to  receive  my  half  boots  from  Patrick 
Leonard,  and  one  pair  of  shoes,  as  I  am  already 
almost  barefooted." 

In  tlie  battle  of  Sandusky  itself,  also,  Rose  did 
brave  and  efficient  service.  As  the  opposiitg  forces 
drew  near  to  each  other  his  keen,  dark  eyes  (lashed 
with  extiicmcnt,  and  his  demeanor  was  calm,  cool 
and  confident.  A*  he  scoured  Jilong  on  his  blooded 
mare  from  jKiint  to  point,  carrying  orders  to  his 
commander,  his  intrc[)idity  and  fine  martial  ap- 
pearance attracted  all  eyes  and  won  alt  hearts, 
When  the  foe  was  seen  directly  in  front  taking 
possession  of  a  grove  on  the  prairie,  a  quick,  for- 
ward movement,  led  by  Rose,  soon  drove  the 
Indians  out  into  the  "open,"  and  the  battle  raged 
with  alternate  success  until  night  put  an  end  to 
the  conflict. 

It  Is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  unfortunate  engagement  of  the  next  day,  in 
which  Colonel  Crawford  was  captured  only  to 
suffer  a  horrible  death  by  torture,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans sustained  a  disastrous  defeat.  As  the  latter 
broke  Colonel  Williamson  assumed  the  command, 
and,  aided  by  Major  Rose,  covered  the  retreat  and 
saved  it  from  l>cf oming  an  utter  rout.  "I  must 
acknowledge  myself,"  writes  Colonel  Williamson 
to  General  Irvine,  on  this  occasion,  "ever  obliged 
to  yourself  for  your  favors  on  this  expedition. 
Major  Rose  will  give  you  a  particular  account  of 
our  retreat,"  General  Irvine,  also,  bears  testi- 
mony to  his  aid's  truthfulness  and  integrity, 
"The  inclosed  letters,"  he  writes  to  Washington, 
in  his  ort^cial  rejiort,  "one  from  Colonel  William- 
son, second  in  command,  and,  the  other  from 
Major  Rose,  my  aid -de-camp,  contain  all  the 
particulars  of  this  tramourtion  which  have  as  vet 
come  to  hand."  But  the  major  himself  did  not 
rctuni  from  this  ex|ie<lition  without  wme  hair- 
breadth escapes.  Dr.  William  A.  Irvine,  a  grand- 
son of  the  General,  sjKraking  of  the  conduct  of 
Rose  on  this  occasion,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
tays,  *'  I  remember  to  have  heard  an  officer  relate 
that  having  made  his  own  way  into  A  tree-top  he 
witnessed  the  pursuit  of  Major  Rose  by  a  party  of 
mounted  Indians,  who  were  at  times  so  close  to 
him  a.s  to  throw  their  tomahawks.  They  were, 
however,  finally  baffled  by  the  superior  horseman- 
ship  and  the  coolness  of  Rose." 

It  wouU)  seem,  moreover,  that  Rose  did  not 


leave  America  without  having  had 
encc  in  the  jjeculiar  American  insl 
as  "lobbying."  Nor  is  it  a  slight 
confidence  which  was  reposed  in 
brother  officers  that  he,  himself  a  fol 
have  been  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  h 
interests  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legisl 
military  gentlemen  of  our  line,"  he 
the  session  of  1784,  "have  awaken 
slund)crs,  and  tl»e  walls  of  the  cit 
been  twice  tiie  silent  witnesses  of  ou 
ations.  .  .  .  The  House  will  not 
the  act  granting  us  lands  upon  1 
waters,  but  it  is  very  probable  the 
vailed  on  to  assume  our  commuU 
apart  a  certain  defined  tract  of  coa 
west  branch  of  the  Snsquehannah,  (< 
tion  of  our  commutation  notes  at  a 
per  one  hundred  acres,  A  commi 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  com 
Ways  and  Means  of  this  Assembly} 
which  has  not  yet  transpired."  In 
of  the  language  he  certainly  sets  I 
more  pretentious  English  scholars  o| 
present  day. 

Besides  these  good  qn.i]itics,  how< 
noted  for  his  strict  integrity  and  h 
of  honor,  carrying  them  indeed  so 
to  be  amusing.  An  instance  of  til 
the  way,  reminds  us  of  Governor  Ml 
occurs  in  one  of  his  accounts  rendei 
ernmenl  for  his  ex|>enses  while  on  a 
ney.  This  is  here  copied  in  full,  al 
risk — in  these  degenerate  days — of 
sneer  upon  the  fares  of  that  coterie 
known  as  the  "Ring." 

**  Major  Rom,  hi 

To  two  tncals  victuals  .    . 

"  Kiic  t)«.-irt  of  ciiler   . 

••  tw.>  meals  victu;>!»  fot  \-  m.tu     .    .    . 

*•    eiyhl  qimrls  i»f  o.i|<i 

'•  hay,  one  night  for  two  bone».   .    .    . 

'•   six  quarts  of  oats 

•'    one  nip  of  Uwlcy 

"  haif-ptni  nf  vkhi'tkcy 

"  two  mcnU  victuaU  .    . 

"  "        *♦       fury*  man 

"  four  qu.-ift%  of  oati  , 

••  eight    "      "".... 

"  one  b>wl  of  whiskey  toJcy 

MM       0      •<    tpini  M        .... 

"  hay,  one  night,  for  two  hones  .   .   . 
To  two  gilU  of  whiskey  fw  y*  mwu 


A 
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N.  B. — ^Tbe  half-pint  of  whiskey  was  used  to  wash  the 
back  of  my  port-mantiau  hoise  which  was  much  hurt. 

John  Rose." 

Indeed,  this  strict  integrity  of  character  was 
fblly  recognized  by  his  superiors,  who,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  entrusted  to  him  the  payment  uf  the 
troops  garrisoned  at  Pittsburg,  investing  him  with 
this  responsible  trust  in  the  following  order : 

"It  is  ordered  that  the  privates  of  the  infantry 
in  the  Continental  service  receive,  on  account  of 
their  pay,  by  the  musters' of  January,  1783,  half-a- 
dollar  specie  per  week,  and  the  non-commissioned 
officers  the  same  portion,  until   further  orders. 
Hajor  Rose  having  been   pleased  to  take  upon 
bioself  the  trouble  of  paying  the  troops  of  this 
pirison  (Pittsburg),  agreeable  to  the  above  direc- 
tions, he  requests  that  a  commissioned  officer  of 
each  company  attend  the  payments  made  to  his 
Bfli.    The  commanding  officers  of  companies  are, 
therefore,  directed  to  attend,  with  their  respective 
companies,  immediately  after  troop-beating  in  the 
following  succession,  viz. :  artillery,  Virginia  de- 
tachnnent  and  Pennsylvania  detachment." 

In  the  spring  of  1784  Major  Rose  returned  to 
Rnssia.  When  on  the  point  of  leaving  Philadel- 
lAia  for  New  York,  where  he  was  to  take  passage 
fi>r  Amsterdam,  he,  with  that  order  and  system  for 
which  he  was  remarkable,  wrote  General  Irvine  as 
ibilows: 

"Your  forage  accounts  I  attempted   to  settle 
with  Major  Hodgeston ;  but  the  day  not  being 
determined  by  Congress  when  the  army  was  dis- 
tWged — whether  it  was  the  third  or   fourth  of 
Noremberlast — prevented  me.    Your  receipt  books 
fOQvill  find  among  the  magazines,  packed  up  in 
» small  box.     The  final  accounts  of  your  Conti- 
nental settlement  I  have   pro])erly  adjusted   and 
wmmitted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Howell,  who  was  to 
^Tcleft  West  Point  yesterday  to  settle  the  accounts 
«fonrline." 
^nile  the  vessel  was  lying  in  the  harbor  of  New 
'•^fk,  waiting  for  a  favoring  wind.  Major   Rose 
"ote  a  letter  to  General  Irvine,  expressing  his 
"^  gratitude  and  attachment  to  his  benefactor 
^  bis  family ;   expressing,  however,  his  sorrow 
"'laving  abstained  so  long  from  making  known 
^  tme  history.     He  then  stated  that  his  name 
*^ not  John  Rose,  but  Gustavus  de  Rosenthal,  of 
"'wiia,  in  Russia;  that  he  was  a  baron  of  the 
w»P»ie,  and  that  in  an  encounter  with  a  nobleman, 
^'^  the  precincts  of  the  palace  at  St.  Peters- 


burg, he  had  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel, 
brought  on  by  a  blow  the  latter  had  inflicted  upon 
an  aged  uncle  in  his  presence.  He  had  then  Hed 
to  England,  whence  learning  of  the  American  war, 
he  had  sailed  immediately  for  America,  anxious  to 
draw  his  sword  in  behalf  of  the  American  Colonies. 
He  had  now,  through  the  mediation  of  his  family, 
received  permission  to  return,  but  he  designed 
coming  back  and  making  America  his  home.  The 
fact,  however,  that  he  was  made  Grand  Marshal 
of  Livonia  soon  after  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  other  circumstances  which  need  not  here 
be  enumerated,  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  his  in- 
tentions, though  he  often  recurred  to  it  in  a  warm 
correspondence  which  he  kept  up  with  the  Irvine 
family  until  his  death,  in  1830. 

"Though  my  wishes,"  he  writes  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, in  1804,  "are  crossed  against  their  will, 
my  thoughts  remain  at  liberty  and  took  their  flight 
across  the  Atlantic,  at  the  sight  of  an  American 
vessel  I  discerned  in  the  river  making  ready  to  get 
under  sail.  I  went  immediately  home  and  sat 
down  to  write  you  these  few  lines." 

The  republicanism,  however,  which  he  had 
learned  in  America,  he  seemed  not  to  have  for- 
gotten in  Russia ;  and  it  is  rather  an  interesting 
incident  that  Alexander,  who  has  been  suspected 
of  democratic  leanings  at  a  later  period,  should 
have  expressed  the  wish  that  he  (Rosenthal)  should 
wear  the  insignia  of  the  Republican  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati. 

"  Having  already  got  to  the  age  of  fifty,"  he 
writes,  in  1805,  to  General  Irvine,  "you'll  think 
I  could  well  go  into  my  grave  without  having  the 
emblem  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  dangling 
at  my  button-hole.  As  for  myself,  I  think  so,  too; 
but  the  people,  having  heard  of  my  being  a  mem- 
ber of  that  order,  will  begin  to  think  me  a  cheat 
if  I  do  not  wear  it  as  a  matter  of  great  distinction 
agreeably  to  their  Motions;  and,  moreover,  the 
first  man  himself  [Alexander]  has  been  asking  me 
about  it,  and  desires  I  should  wear  it.  I  am  there- 
fore obliged  to  entreat  you  again  to  send  me  the 
ribbon  with  the  emblem  as  it  is  worn." 

The  last  letter  that  was  received  from  him  was 
written  to  Callender  Irvine,  a  .son  of  the  General, 
in  which,  after  expressing  the  most  cordial  attach- 
ment to  his  friend  and  benefactor,  he  added : 

"An  affair  of  honor  compelled  me  to  abandon 
my  own  country,  f  fled  to  America  for  refuge ; 
was  graciously  received  by  your  venerated  father. 
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and  cherished  by  him  as  a  son.  My  obligation 
cannot  be  told — the  power  of  language  cannot  ex- 
press all  I  feel.  I  wish  his  portrait  above  all 
things.  Send  it  to  nie  that  I  may  possess  the  de- 
light of  constantly  reviewing  the  resemblance  of 
my  best  friend.  It  will  fill  up  the  measure  of  my 
happiness.  I  have  contentment  with  opulence. 
The  mistress  of  my  early  affections  is  now  ray 
wife." 

The  children  of  Baron  Rosenthal,  one  of  whom 
served  with  distinction  in  Poland,  all  died  before 


him,  though  two  granddaughters  were  still  living, 
in  1867,  in  Russia. 

In  consideration  of  the  long  and  valuable  ser> 
vices  of  Major  Rose,  the  general  Govemtnent 
granted  him  bounty  lands  in  Ohio,  and  he  received 
from  Pennsylvania  two  tracts  of  "  donation  land  ** 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State.  What  be- 
came of  his  interest  in  the  Ohio  lands  is  unknown; 
but  that  he  saved  his  other  tract  is  certain.  Thejr 
are  situated  on  Oil  Creek,  and  have  become  very 
valuable. 


THE  APPROACH  OF  AGE. 


By  John  H.  Bkvant. 


Gone  are  the  friends  my  boyhood  knew. 

Gone  threescore  years  since  childhood's  mom; 

A  lonely  stalk  I  stand  where  );rew 
And  proudly  waved  the  summer  corn. 

Scanninj;  the  record  of  my  years, 

How  blank,  how  meagre  seems  the  page. 

How  small  the  sum  of  good  appears 
Wrought  by  those  bands  from  youth  to  age. 

Yet,  'midst  the  toils  and  cares  of  life, 
I've  tried  to  keep  a  cheerful  heart ; 

To  curb  my  fiercer  passions'  strife. 
And  as  a  man  to  act  my  )xirt. 

And  I  repine  not  at  my  lot. 

Glad  to  have  livetl  in  times  like  these. 
When  mystic  chords  of  human  thought 

Bind  realm  to  realm  across  the  seas. 

When  this  dear  land.  Time's  latest  birth. 
Smites  every  chain  from  human  hands. 

And  'midst  the  nations  of  the  earth 
The  greatest,  freest,  n<>bler>t  stands. 

When  progress  in  material  things 

Lends  upward  imm-iterial  mind. 
And  into  nearer  pros|K'ct  brings 

The  perfect  life  uf  all  mankind. 


Kindly,  as  yet,  life's  auttnnn  sun 
Gilds  the  green  precincts  of  my  home ; 

Softly,  though  fast,  the  moments  run, 
And  fleeting  seasons  go  and  come. 

Yet  nearer  moans  the  wintiy  bl&st. 
The  chilling  wind  of  Age  thai  blows. 

Through  darkening  storms  with  cloud  o'ercast. 
With  blinding  sleet  and  drifting  snows. 

Ho  f  gleaner  on  life's  wintry  lea. 

I  hear  thy  steps  'mid  rustling  leaves. 
And  soon  this  withered  stalk  will  he 

Close  garnered  with  the  autumn  sheaves. 

And  then  will  He,  beneath  whose  eye 
Each  act  of  right  and  wrong  appears. 

Aught  of  untarnished  grain  descry 
Among  these  husks  of  wasted  years  ? 

Hnply  these  mustering  clouds  that  lower 

On  the  low  sky  in  seeming  wrath 
May  vanish,  and  life's  sunset  hour 

Shed  a  calm  radiance  o'er  my  path. 

Then  may  the  clear  horizon  bring 
Those  glorious  summits  to  the  eye, 

WTiere,  flanked  by  fields  of  endless  spring. 
The  Cities  of  the  Blessed  lie. 


'•  IF  WE  WOULD." 


If  we  would  but  check  the  speaker 
When  he  spoils  his  neighbor's  fame. 

If  we  would  but  help  the  erring 
Ere  we  utter  words  of  blame; 

If  we  would,  how  many  might  we 
Turn  from  paths  of  sin  and  shame. 

Ah,  the  wrong  that  might  be  righted 
If  we  wouhi  but  see  the  way! 

Ah,  the  way  that  might  be  lightened 
Every  hour  and  every  day. 

If  we  would  but  hear  the  pleadings 
Of  the  hearts  that  go  astray! 


Let  us  step  outside  the  stronghold 
Of  our  selfishness  and  pri<le ; 

Let  us  lift  our  fainting  brothers. 
Let  us  strengthen  ere  we  chide; 

Let  «is,  ere  we  blame  the  fallen. 
Hold  the  light  to  cheer  and  guide. 

In  each  life,  however  lowly. 

There  are  seeds  of  mighty  good ; 

Still,  we  shrink  from  souls  appealing 
With  a  timid  "if  we  could;" 

But  a  God  who  judges  all  things 
Knows  the  truth  is,  "if  we  would." 
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CHAPTER XXIII.     FUN,  FROLIC  AND  FOLLY,  FINISHED 
SOBERLY. 

Clarence  Clinton,  after  parting  from  Bertram 
and  Gabriel,  made  quick  progress  on  his  faithful 
nag.  There  was  good  cause  for  the  animal's  haste 
— his  mate  was  on  the  same  road  that  night  before 
him.  Old  Cornelius  Wyntoop's  negro  Ebo,  was  a 
dissolute  fellow,  spending  three  nights  in  the  week, 
besides  Sunday,  in  some  dissipation.  He  never 
went  far  without  a  good  horse,  and  though  it 
might  be  to  a  distance,  he  was  sure  to  return 
before  his  master  had  shaken  the  ashes  out  of  his 
firsppipe. 

Ebo,  Wynkoop's  right-hand  man,  loved  a  horse, 
as  all  his  race  do,  and  mounted  on  black  or 
blown,  he  forgot  everything  for  the  time.  He 
treated  the  span  impartially,  taking  them  always 
oat  time  about.  The  horses  were  brothers,  and 
never  parted  from  each  other  but  they  were  glad 
to  meet  again.  This  instinct  led  them  always  to 
tun  to  the  same  point  when  they  could  get  free, 
and  the  wild  Ebo  had  been  found  out  before  now 
in  this  very  way,  and  traced  to  the  very  place  he 
was  most  averse  to  being  found  in. 

As  Clarence  rode  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  to  his  great  surprise  and  sudden  alarm  his 
horse  set  up  a  loud  neighing  and  whinnying, 
which  made  all  the  fields  around  vocal.  At  short 
btenrals,  these  calls  were  responded  to  by  others 
of  the  same  kind,  which  increased  in  number  and 
kwdness  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.  All  at 
once  he  was  brought  up  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
low  cabin,  where  voices  and  screams  went  up,  as 
if  a  hundred  witches  were  dinning  the  air  and 
perfonning  their  eldritch  rites.  "  Black  spirits 
*nd  white,  red  spirits  and  gray,"  all  seemed 
mingling  together. 

After  gratifying    his   curiosity  a   moment    by 

looking  through  the  low  window,  he  prepared  to 

|o  forward ;  but  to   his  mortification    his   horse 

•oold  not  move  a  foot,  but  sent  forth  one  of  his 

^cst  neighs,  that  provoked  the  rider  to  ven- 

S^Dce,  which  caused  the  animal  to  make  all  the 

•■wc  noise,  till  it  at  last  arrested  the  attention  of 

the  company  within  for  an  instant.     One  of  the 

*"w»  came  to  the  window,  and  seeing  nothing, 


called  to  the  fiddler,  **  Caease,  play  up  ;"  and  the 
old  fellow  within  gave  his  bow  a  double  stroke, 
that,  skirled  on  the  strings  till  the  screams  of  the 
company  came  again  in  full  force.  Clarence 
descended  and  looked  in  more  closely,  intending 
to  lead  his  horse  past ;  and  such  a  sight  he  never 
beheld  before.  There  were  at  least  forty  negroes, 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  most  outlandish  sports. 
The  dance  was  a  cross  between  the  wild  African 
jig  and  the  low  Dutch  hornpipe. 

During  a  brief  pause  in  the  noise  Black  and 
Brown  gave  an  impatient  neigh,  that  went  to  the 
quick  ear  of  the  delinquent  negroes.  Some  one 
who  had  been  out  of  doors  ran  in  crying,  *'  Ebo! 
your  massa  come  ;  ole  Kaarney  at  the  door." 

Quick  as  a  flash,  the  black  rogue  ran  to  the 
door,  and  seeing  the  horse  that  Clarence  held — he 
knew  his  shape  and  his  neigh  in  an  instant — he 
prepared  his  back  for  the  whip ;  running  out  in 
the  dark,  to  where  Clarence  stood,  he  screamed 
out,  '•  Massa,  massa,  forgive  ma  'passes,  as  Dom- 
inie says,  in  our  Fader.  Me  come  down  to 
Phoebe  Cauterwalikin,  but  didn't  mean  to  come ; 
forgive  me  ma  dets»" 

Clarence  saw  that  he  was  under  some  mistake, 
and  quietly  said  so  ;  asking  Ebo  if  he  would  help 
him  to  take  the  animal  past  the  door,  for  he  was 
in  great  haste  to  get  on. 

By  this  time  Ebo  had  seen  his  error  in  regard  to 
the  man,  but  was  still  sure  about  the  beast ;  and 
suddenly  changing  his  tone,  he  called  out : 

"  Ha  !  Cowboy  stole  massa  boss.  Goot ;  the 
tief  found  out  dis  time.  Fox  fal  ente  de  trap 
himselv.     He!  he!  he!" 

And  his  jnirth  returned  with  something  addi- 
tional to  pay  for  the  fear  he  had  incurred.  All 
the  company  had  felt  the  alarm — quietness  had 
reigned  till  Ebo  called  out,  "Cowboy,"  when  a 
shout  arose  as  the  whole  party,  male  and  female, 
surrounded  the  man  and  horse. 

Clarence,  in  the  midst  of  this  black  mob,  found 
himself  in  a  complete  hornet's  nest  and  dilemma. 
To  tell  them  who  he  was  would  be  folly,  and  to  go 
back  would  be  to  frustrate  his  whole  plan.  His 
first  thought  was  to  leave  the  horse  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  claimed  it,  and  go  forward  afoot.    As 


lie  proposed  this,  he  soon  found  that  Ebo  was  in 
as  great  a  quandary  as  himself;  Old  Kaarney  wouKl 
demand  of  him  how  he  hap[>ened  lo  be  there,  to 
make  tlie  discovery,  and  he  knew  that  the  bringing 
back  of  Brown  would  not  save  his  own  carcass 
from  tlic  lash ;  so  that  between  the  doubt  of  the 
stranger  and  the  doubt  of  the  negro,  there  was 
rising  an  uncertain  state  of  things.  Old  Phcebe, 
who  w&s  in  reality  the  leader  of  the  whole  party, 
cut  the  knot  in  the  right  place,  when  she  called 
out: 

*•  Take  'em  to  de  Squire.  To  de  Squire  Bur- 
hausel"  To  this  proposition  all  responded  M'ith 
the  heartiest  good  will,  and  as  Clarence  found  out 
that  the  Squire's  was  not  far  off,  he  hoped  to  prove 
to  his  satisfaction  that  he  was  neither  Cowboy  nor 
horse  thief. 

Just  as  theyall  were  about  ti.»  start  for  the  Squire's, 
a  young  liihe  negro  came  up,  blowing  and  puffing, 
saying,  as  his  breath  would  allow  him,  '*  the  bulls  ! 
the  black  bulls  1 — Bob  and  Peet." 

The  young  scamp  had  been  sent  oiTto  drive  two 
bulls,  that  were  kept  at  opposite  sides  of  Judge 
Abiel's  farm,  into  the  same  lot,  where  they  were 
irc  to  fight,  with  a  force  and  a  fury  which  could 
-inot  fail  to  be  prodigiously  interesting  to  the  blacks. 
With  their  characteristic  thoughtlessness  of  all  but 
the  present,  they  forgot  everything  but  the  cxjiectcd 
5|>ort.  Ebo,  however,  took  hold  of  Brown's  bridle, 
and  led  him  down  through  the  rail  fence  into  the 
field,  thinking,  of  course,  that  his  late  rider  would 
follow,  which  he  did  with  apparent  good  will. 
The  two  mad  creatures  were  coming  toward  each 
other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  field,  foanungand 
pawing  the  ground  as  they  drew  near.  They  bent 
their  heads,  then  rushed  together  with  all  their 
fury,  meeting  in  the  centre,  when  their  skulls 
cracked.  Retiring,  they  flew  forward  again  with 
still  greater  force  and  anger  than  before,  continu- 
ing  these  rejieated  atticks,  till  the  one  and  then 
the  other  grew  weak  with  the  effort.  When  fasten- 
*  ^g  their  horns,  they  pushed,  as  one  of  the  ruling 
Ipirits  said,  when  asked, 

••  What  would  de  Domelcy  say,  Tom?" 
•*  I)cy  push  like  the  bulls  of  Bashan." 
The  great  interest  which  Clarence  took  in  the  bat- 
tle wa»  in  the  human  animals,  whose  excitement  was 
beyond  bounds  as  the  fun  proceeded.  Young  and 
old.  male  and  female,  at  every  new  onset,  screamed 
and  Uughe<l,  clapping  their  hands,  holding  by 
each  other,  and  then  falling  down,  seemed  more 


like  persons  possessed  with  noisy  spirit 
mortals.  Even  Ebo  had  forgotten  all 
or  Brown. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fun,  Clarence  si 
rear,  and  leaving  the  horse  tied  to  thi 
took  the  road  afoot,  plainly  [>erceivij 
would  reach  his  destination  sooner  in  ih 
roundabout  by  the  Squire's. 

On  the  road  he  was  overtaken,  to  hi» 
tification,  by  three  of  the  late  frolickers, 
back,  and  ordered  to  stop,  or  be  "she 
the  small  ob  de  back."  There  was  n» 
for  him  hut  to  submit,  in  hope  of  escapif 
the  intervention  of  the  Squire,  to  whoii 
he  must  go  for  stealing  that  horse.  But 
fortunately  thought  of  an  expedient  wbi 
a  chance  of  escape;  he  asked,  coolly: 

"  Where  is  the  horse  that  any  one  sai 
Produce  the  animal." 

Here   was  something   they   had   notj 
upon,  for  Ebo  had  seized  the  bridle, 
this  time  far  on  the  way  back  to  his  roasi 
consequently  no  evidence  of  horse-sl 
on  the  ground,  the  fellows  felt  thcinscl 
at  a  loss  now  when  the  prisoner  was  in  th 

By  this  time  a  new  actor  appean 
stage,  in  the  }>er.son  of  a  singularly  da' 
who  said,  ''this  is  my  ]jrisoner.  Bc] 
taking  Clarence  by  the  arm,  led  him 
distance,  and  dismissed  him,  saying: 
main  road  and  make  haste,  for  the  day 
after  cock-crowing." 

CHAPTER   XXIV. — THE   DOMIMR  SCHl 

Clarence,   walking  on  in  the  grn] 

lowed  the  wcll-bcaten  road,  thinking  < 
ha<l  witnessed  with  surprise.     What  chif 
him  was  the  voice  of  the  mysterious  nu 
had  heard  it  before — but  where?    Tl| 
the   call,   uttered   in   the  dark  mornio 
stranger,  h.iunted  his  imagination.      Hi 
a   preacher  say,   when   preaching  on 
"  The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hi 
hands  of  Esau."  that  deceivers  can  disg 
selves  in  all  things  but  their  voice.     V 
this  unknown  friend  be? 

Day  was  beginning  to  dawn  as  Clare* 
Sight  of  the  stone  church  that  stood  i 
of  a  neat  yard  on  the  roadside.     A 
was  scattered  around  a  mill.     The 
waterfall  mingled  with  the  dashing 
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wheel.  There  also  stood  the  smithy,  and  the 
tavern.  The  fields  showed  a  better  cultivation 
than  were  to  be  expected  in  a  new  country.  He 
did  not  know  that  the  whole  region  was  more  than 
a  century  old.  A  plain  of  considerable  extent, 
running  fh>m  the  south  as  far  north  as  the  eye 
could  see,  was  well  dotted  with  dwellings,  sur- 
rounded by  orchards  and  barns ;  while  the  hills 
here  and  there  had  bare  places  on  their  sides, 
showing  that  improvement  went  on. 

Clarence  came  up  to  the  door  of  the  church, 
surveying  it  with  interest,  as  it  reminded  him  much 
of  what  he  had  seen  in  tlie  Low  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope.   It  was  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  the 
led  tile  so  common  in  Holland.     Posts  were  placed 
all  along  the  road,  with  rings  in  them,  for  fasten- 
ing teams ;  and  a  few  sheds  stood  at  the  rear  of 
the  church  for  such  as  had  more  care  for  their  car- 
riages than  the  majority.     The  small  belfry  rose 
from  the  middle  of  the  square  roof;  and  a  bell 
bong  in  it,  w^hich,  no  doubt,  had  been  the  gift  of 
lome  pious  Dutchman  of  the  past,  whose  monu- 
ment stood  in  the  graveyard  near  by.     There  the 
traveller  went  first,  and  read  in  the  gray  of  the 
[       morning,  the  names  of  the  forefathers  of  the  place, 
showing  that  they  had  mainly  been  of  Holland 
Origin,  with  less  of  the  Huguenot  blood  than  he 
had  seen  in  some  other  places.     Van  Bergen,  Van 
KJeek,  Van  Duesen,  Van  Vechten  were  most  nu- 
merous.    What  surprised  Clarence  was  the^  mixture 
of  both  English  and  Scotch,  especially  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  a  place  so  far  remote  from  the  thoroughfares 
of  the  world. 

"These  Dutch,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "I 
^lieve  are  found  everywhere  except  where  hunger 
*nd  starvation  are  known  ;  and  here,  too,  are  the 
Highlanders  from  Scotland,  that  hungry  country. 
Voa  cannot  starve  them  out." 

Here  .were  Salisbury  and  Grant,  McPherson  and 

Nevkirk,  all  met  in  this  fine  amphitheatre,  sur- 

»t)onded  with  high  hills,  that  were  washed  yearly 

Of  their  best  soil  to  fatten  these  lands  below,  and 

■       these,  in  time,  became  fit  to  support  art  immense 

i       population,  already  flocking   into  it  from  many 

L      wontries.     Here,  too,  was  the  temple,  where  all 

i      *6ishipped  their  Maker. 

With  such  reflections,  the   young  Englishman 

ipent  the  half  hour  that   preceded   the  sunrise, 

^■W  he  was  told  to  expect  a  meeting  with  the 

potest  man  of  the  place.     Standing  as  he  did,  at 

^H     ftedoorof  the  church,  he  looked  to  the  east  and 

■     iwattoDe  house  in  the  midst  of  a  sm^ill  orchard, 


and   the  whole  surroundings  showed   uncommon 
thrift  and  neatness. 

"That  is  the  parson's  house,  no  doubt,"  said 
Clarence  to  himself,  "and  there  is  the  man  of 
God  himself;  the  instructor,  the  guide,  the  friend, 
and  the  true  patriot ;  I  wonder  if  he  be  at  all  like 
the  one  I  have  just  left  I  I  marvel  if  our  clergy- 
men in  old  England  would  fight  and  preach  for 
their  country  and  their  people,  as  these  men  are 
doing  !" 

The  Dominie  Schuneman,  of  Kaatskill,  with 
whom  we  are  already  somewhat  acquainted,  was 
walking  slowly  from  his  house  to  his  barn,  survey- 
ing things  to  the  right  and  left,  that  he  might  have 
all  put  in  order.  For  having  been  absent  on  public 
business  for  his  people,  he  had  of  course  neglected 
his  own  affairs,  and  as  he  depended  more  i^pon  his 
farm  than  upon  his  salary,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  watch  on  all  sides.  Clarence,  to  give  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  time  to  mark  his  presence,  had 
walked  deliberately  across  the  way  from  the  church 
door ;  but  as  the  parsonage  stood  on  the  highway 
to  the  city  of  Albany,  every  passer-by  was  seen, 
and  scanned  carefully  in  those  times  of  excite- 
ment. The  Dominie  had  seen  the  stranger,  and 
was  watching  his  movements,  as  he  continued  to 
throw  out  handfuls  of  Indian  corn  to  his  poultry, 
of  which  he  had  a  numerous  flock,  including  a 
herd  of  turkeys,  that  would  have  fed  an  army  in  a 
i  strait. 


"Good  morning,"  was  the  salutation  of  the 
stranger,  to  which  the  pastor  courteously  responded 
by  a  slight  touch  of  his  cap,  that  came  close  to  his 
head,  falling  in  flaps  over  the  ears,  after  the  man- 
ner of  John  Calvin,  as  seen  in  pictures  of  that 
great  man.  Clarence  found  little  difficulty  in 
opening  a  conversation  with  the  good  man,  who, 
meanwhile,  having  finished  feeding  his  poultry, 
passed  on  into  the  stable,  and  at  once  called  out, 
in  a  sharp  voice,  "Tom!  Tom!  You  vagabond, 
come  into  the  stable."  Looking  behind,  Clarence 
saw  the  one  called,  and  recognized  in  him  one  of 
the  ringleaders  in  the  singular  frolic  of  the  night 
before,  the  latter  also  recognizing  the  supposed 
horse-thief,  and  with  his  eyes  apparently  appealing 
for  silence  on  his  jiart. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?  What  makes 
you  look  so  drowsy  ?  Ha,  what  is  here  !  What 
makes  Dick  all  over  in  a  muck  of  sweat  ?  Who 
has  had  him  out  of  the  stable  in  the  night?  Some 
black  skin  will  pay  for  this  before  sundown." 

The  negro  went  about  his  business  in  anything 


■ 


but  a  comfortable  mood,  seeing  a  witness  of  his 
folly  in  such  faniliar  intercourse  with  his  master; 
ind  at  the  same  lime  he  was  planning  in  his  mind 
how  he  might  counteract  the  evil  effects  of  any- 
thing against  himself,  by  something  equally  dia- 
asiruus  to  tljc  stranger. 

Dominic  Schuncman,  whose  company  we  expect 
to  keep  the  greater  part  of  liie  lime  through  this 
history,  was  a  man  of  large  and  wide  influence  in 
his  time.  He  belonged  to  one  of  ihc  oldest  fami- 
lies that  came  from  Holland  at  an  early  day,  aufl 
which  had  risen  to  some  wealth  and  a  good 
]>osition.  Uf  their  ancestors,  he  was  one  who 
would  not  boast.  When  his  wife,  who  rather 
looked  up  to  the  aristocracy»  would  begin  to  trace 
back,  he  would  curtly  say : 

••  The  less  of  that,  Maria,  the  better.  My  name 
is  Schuneman;  and  you  are  Dutrh  enough  lo 
know  that  that  is  skinner;  another  word  for  plain 
butcher,     A  Yankee  would  call  it  Skin-flint." 

But  the  parents  of  our  friend  were  able  to  send 
their  son  back  to  the  Vaderlaiid,  where,  at  I^yden, 
he  ubtatned  a  liberal  educalion,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  Gos|K'l  ministry,  which  he  had  exercised 
with  great  fidelity  in  this  place,  K.^atskill,  since 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  His  parish  ex- 
tended frouj  Caatsban  to  near  Albany,  taking  in 
nil  the  mountain  districts;  so  that  he  was  as  well 
known  as  any  man  in  the  province,  and  knew  as 
well  what  was  going  on  in  it  as  if  he  were  an 
officer  of  the  State.  His  ardent  temperament 
made  him  a  fierce  foe  and  a  finn  friend,  while  his 
su|>erior  learning  raisetl  him  above  all  the  laymen 
in  his  region ;  and  his  office  gave  him  a  power 
which  he  was  not  slack  to  use,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility. He  was  a  fair  representative  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  cla&s,  both  in  their  gocMl  and  doubtful 
qualities.  The  whole  colony  of  New  York  was  in 
the  hands  of  these  Dominies,  and  it  is  praise 
enough  to  their  memories,  that  that  portion  of  the 
new  States  came  out  of  that  great  struggle  as 
honorably  as.  Mai»achusctts. 

Clarence,  taking  the  hint  given  him  by  Gabriel 
at  parting,  followed  the  Dominie  into  the  house, 
and,  when  the  breakfast  was  announced,  sat  down 
to  the  table  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  family.  A 
large  platter  of  fricasseed  chickens,  mixed  with 
slices  of  pork,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  bountiful 
board,  surrounded  by  other  dishes  heaped  with 
cold  meats  of  tlifferent  kind^.  Venison  and  bear's 
neat,  and  hillocks  of  bread  and  bowls  of  roilk 


abounded.  After  grace,  said  in  Dutch,  the  m 
of  the  feast  said,  "Set  to,  help  yourselves, 
your  neighbors  will  like  you  the  better,"  and 
ing  the  action  to  the  word,  he  planted  his  for 
the  leg  of  the  fattest  fowl  and  transferred  it  to 
own  plate  of  wood,  of  which  material  were  all 
vessels  at  the  table.  His  guest  understood 
hint,  and  did  justice  to  the  viands,  not  haWj 
tasted  anything  since  his  imprisonment  at  Si 
der's,  except  a  piece  of  apple  pie  that  fat  Ph(J 
had  thrust  into  his  fist  as  he  went  down  to  sec  C 
bull -fight.  I 

There  was  but  little  said  during  the  meal, 
that  in  a  language  which  Clarence  could  not  f( 
understand.     Still  he  knew  more  than  they  gi 
him  credit  for.     Having  resided  for  some  tii.ie 
the  Low  Countries  he  had  picked  up  enough  I 
the  language  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  meanil 
of  certain  questions  and  answers  given,  in  the  p 
style  which  an  educated    man  always  uses  in 
fatuily.      The    wife   was  a    large,   grand-looki: 
woman,  and  her  sjieech  was  with  authority, 
excepting  the  Dominie  himself.     Her  comjitexi 
was  pure  white  and  red,  but  her  look  w;ts  har 
than  one  woulil  expect  in  a  place  so  remote  fi 
the  public  eye.     It  might  be  the  times  had  lu 
her  severe;  but  it  struck  Clarence  that  she  »•«» 
masculine  to  be  motherly,  and  was  more  likely 
be  feared  than  loved  by  the  people  of  the  jiari! 
Her  husband  always  addressed  her  under  the  ti 
'Yfvrow,  which   the  stranger  soon   found  was 
much  her  official  name  as  Dominie  was  his,  whfij 
she  never  failed  to  give  him,  fulfilling  to  the  IcH 
the  spiritual  injunction  and  example  of  Sarah,  w^ 
called  Abraham  Lord.     A  swarm  of  children  woj 
around  the  table — not  like  olive  plants,  but  m^ 
like  Dutch  cabbages,  and  Clarence  noted  that  I 
all  had  the  Latin  terminations  to  their  natoes, 
hannes,  Wilhelmus,  Mariinus. 

Breakfast  over,  the  householder,  with  the  han 
of  his  knife  struck  the  cherry-table  three  tiro 
wlien  a  large  ebony  wench  entered  pl.icing  a  h 
clasped  Bible  before  him,  then  in  marched  a  d 
of  old  and    young  negroes.     Where  they  foi 
lodging  and  procured  food  it  was  difficult  to  gin 
The  whites  present  took  possession  of  the  ^'ats^ 
of  right,  while  the  bla<  ks  s(]uattcd  down  oa  m 
floor,  becoming  as  still  as  midnight,  while  ■ 
father  ami  the  priest  read  from  the  sacrr  ^ 

English,  for,  though  it  was  the  DuKh  ii  ^ 

he  gave  it  in  the  other  tongue  freely  as  he  wai 
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ikng.    He  read  the  forty-sixth  Psalm,  and  said, 
ishe  closed  the  book,  "  this  was  the  favorite  por- 
tion of  Luther  in  the  limes  of  his  trouble.     These 
are  times  of  trouble  in  which  we  live.     We  need 
'       tile  same  comfort  and  defence.     Let  us  seek  them 
from  God."    He  then  offered  up  fervent  petitions 
m  the  two  languages  spoken  around  him.     There 
iras  some  comfort  for  all  in  what  he  said.  Clarence 
oAserved  that  the  common  cause  of  the  country 
iras  not  overlooked  ;  defence  against  all  enemies 
iix>in  within   and   from   without.      Nor  was  the 
'*  ^uest  and  the  stranger"  passed  by,  when  the 
■^ish  was  expressed  that  this  "youth  of  faircounte- 
^^skxxat  and  of  pleasant  speech  might  be  prospered 
»Kk   his  way,  if  he  had  an  honest  heart  and  an  up- 
•jj^lit  purpose."     After  prayer  there  was  a  general 
cx^h  for  the  door;  the  young  fry,  white  and  black 
Isle,  eager  to  be  off  away  from  restraint,  while 
t^^  older  and  the  confidential  lingered  behind  for 
"Afford  of  recognition,  or  for  orders  concerning 
rm^  daties  of  the  day  before  them.     The  Dominie 
^^^-  evidently  a  man  of  large  business,  from  the 
cyvnmands  he  issued  and  the  questions  he  asked. 
f^isr  were  these  all  about  farming  or  parish  work ; 
^Kve  referred  to  public  business,  but  spoken  in  a 
zv^^  tone,  which  told  the  guest  that  he  had  not  yet 
tli^tained  the  confidence  of  the  family  or  of  its 

The  last  who  went  to  the  door  was  Tom,  who, 
^xsoving  that  all  was  not  rights  waited  behind. 

•'You  were  out  at  Phoebe's  last  night,  you 
rat^^ral,  and  had  Dick  with  you,"  was  the  pointed 
a^ocmsation  of  the  master, 

•'Lor,  massa,  who  tol'  you?    Me  covered  up  de 
\yfi.g  book,  and  me  tought  it  could  no  speak  in  de 

*M  can  see  in  the  dark,  you  rapscallion  that  you 
are.  Get  your  back  bared.  Ten  stripes  with  the 
I  ta-whide  will  save  Dick  another  race  to  Phoebe's." 
k  Tom  cast  his  jacket  at  once,  and,  turning  round 
B  om  his  master,  asked,  "Your  spook  see  dis  gentle- 
K  "»n  here  too  at  Aunt  Phoebe's  ?' ' 
^B  Clarence,  who  had  not  been  an  unconcerned 
^B    'f*ctator  of  the  scene,   became  now  an   eager 

^       "What do  you  mean?"  said  the  enraged  master. 

"^  yoQ  think  such  a  gentleman  as  this  would 

7P  ^  such  a  bedlam  as  you  have  just  come 

"*«was  a  sharpness  in  the  tone  and  a  look  of 
^^  in  the  interrogator  that  made  Clarence 


start,  and  which  sent  a  look  of  fury  into  the  eye 
of  the  culprit,  who  evidently  wished  to  involve 
the  young  man  in  the  trouble ;  so  rising  from  his 
seat  he  held  out  the  letter  which  had  been  given 
to  him,  and  was  stepping  forward  when  he  was. 
met  by  the  reverend  gentleman  half  way,  who, 
with  great  dignity  of  manner,  held  out  his  hand, 
saying : 

"You  have  some  commands  for  me  I  suppose, 
sir?  Excuse  me  while  I  dispose  of  this  business ;" 
and  with  that  he  informed  the  impudent  Tom  that 
he  might  look  out  for  the  full  payment  of  what 
was  owing  to  him  before  he  went  to  bed,  unless 
something  occurred  that  would  make  atonement 
for  the  doings  of  last  night. 

"Sit  down,  sir.  I  see  that  this  letter  is  from 
my  worthy  brother  of  Sopus.  Dreadful  times 
there;  wicked  devils  those  red-coats.  Unprovoked 
outrage.  It  would  give  them  no  more  than  they 
deserve  if  every  one  engaged  in  that  act  were 
hung.  Yesterday,  too,  setting  that  good  man's 
house  on  fire.  Poor  Martin  Schuyler.  Savages, 
all  of  them.     Gentlemen  !  Devils  !"  • 

All  this  sent  forth  in  fierce  objurgations  as  he 
read  the  letter,  which,  for  aught  Clarence  knew, 
was  telling  the  passionate  Dominie  how  he  had  been 
engaged  during  the  night  of  the  Sopus  raid.  It 
was  plain  that  the  Dominie  was  in  no  good  mood. 
He  had  more  of  the  magistrate  in  his  look  than 
the  minister  of  religion.  Rising,  he  said  with 
severe  authority,  "  Your  business  will  require 
consideration  ;  and  as  there  are  a  great  many 
things  to  be  done  to-day,  we  will  dispense  with 
your  presence  till  we  have  more  time." 

With  this,  he  opened  the  door,  when  they  were 
met  in  the  hall  by  one  of  his  parishioners, 
inquiring  if  the  Dominie  had  made  "up  the- salve 
for  Aunt  Nilly's  fo^t."  It  was  handed  to  him  in 
a  small  box.  Clarence  saw  inscribed  on  it :  "To 
be  well  rubbed  in ;  and  this  will  cure,  wtfh  Gad's 
blessing y 

"  A  droll  mixture,"  said  the  young  Englishman. 
"  This  man  is  a  minister,  master,  magistrate, 
doctor,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  my  being  sent  to 
him,  he  is  captain  of  the  Kaatskill  Whig  militia. 
But  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  serves  me  and  my 
cause.  My  notion  is,  to  bribe  some  one  as  a 
guide,  and  flee  to  the  mountains,  trusting  myself 
to  Brandt,  claiming  his  aid  as  an  officer  in  the 
king's  service." 

With  these  half- formed  plans  in  his  mind,  he 
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left  the  presence  of  the  Dominie,  wandering  he 
knew  not  whither,  but  every  now  and  then 
recurring  to  the  idea  of  escaping  to  the  hills. 
But  was  it  not  long  before  he  perceived  that  that 
would  be  a  dfficult  matter,  for  it  did  not  seem  to 
him  that  he  was  for  one  moment  out  of  the  sight 
of  Tom,  or  some  one  else  that  he  had  seen  with 
Tom.  At  last  the  thought  darted  across  his  mind, 
"I  am  watched.  They  suspect  me,  and  that 
vagabond  is  the  spy." 

CHAPTER   XXV.' — A  PRISONER   IN    DISGUISE,  BEFORE 
A  TRIBUNAL   IN    DISGUISE. 

Clarence  Clinton,  whom  we  left  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  politely  bowed  out  of  doors,  and  yet 
not  at  freedom,  felt  it  hard  thus  to  submit.  He 
fretted  himself,  wishing  a  thousand  times  that  he 
had  insisted  on  being  taken  up  at  once  to  the  camp 
of  Brandt.  That  being  now  impossible,  he  at 
length  resolved  to  follow  the  current  of  events. 
So,  composing  his  feelings  as  he  best  could,  he  set 
about  diverting  his  mind  by  observing  what  was 
new  to  him. 

It  was  evident  from  the  unusually  large  number 
of  people  in  so  small  a  village,  that  something  of 
importance  was  about  taking  place.  Following  the 
current  he  was  landed  at  the  church  door,  where 
was  a  motley  assemblage. 

While  this  gathering  was  to  our  adventurer  the 
subject  alike  of  study  and  wonder,  he  noticed  a 


'  The  real  object  of  V.iujjhan's  expedition  to  the  north 
was,  if  iXMsihle,  to  form  a  junctir>n  with  IJurgoyne,  who  was 
now  hard  beset  at  Saratoga.  All  that  was  known  of  th.-it 
daring  commander's  movements  at  the  south,  made  the  king's 
friends  de>pair  of  his  success.  The  communication  between 
these  two  extreme  points  of  operation  was  entirely  cut  off;  and 
he  who  was  willing  to  become  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  army,  w.xs 
reganled  by  the  one  side  as  a  spy  an(iby  the  other  as  a  hero. 
Messenger  after  messenger  was  thus  despatched  and  caught, 
and  still  another  went  for  help  as  their  fate  still  remained  in 
susiK-nsc.  ti::  it  led  ill  some  instances  to  desperation.  He  was 
rcaly  at  Irn-th  f<ir  any  (deceit  or  scheme,  bearing  the  least 
semblance  of  f.PMbiliiy.  Once  succeed  in  getting  his  spies 
IkIow  Allunv.  V.  ith  the  river  on  one  side  and  the  mount.nins 
on  the  other,  and  wlwt  wa.  to  hinder  their  communicating 
either  with  llrindt  or  with  Vau-hnn  in  time  to  let  .Sir  Henry 
("i.itv.ri  knr>w  hi.  po.iiic.i  and  obi.nn  his  aid?  Having  re- 
cently c.me  all  the  w.iy  from  Oma.l.i.  a  iourncv  over  the 
K.iats!H.-rgs,  keeping  Kick  by  the  R..und  T..|i,  sccme-I  to  him 
an  easy  thing:  nor  were  there  warring  g.illrint  men  willinj:  to 
un<Icrtake  the  risk,  at  the  command  of  such  a  chief.  H.-w 
far  their  judgment  was  well  informed,  or  how  well  the  peoj.lc 
of  the  country  met  these  plans.  mu>t  l;c  left  to  our  hisst^ry. 


face  strangely  familiar.  He  puzzled  his 
ing  to  recall  some  name  that  he  might  att 
but  in  vain.  He  viewed  it  in  every  poss 
in  profile  and  direct ;  and  while  in  each  f 
glimpses  satisfied  him  that  he  had  known 
in  some  other  place,  he  still  was  at  a  lo! 
him  a  locality  in  past  history.  Tall,  thin 
in  his  appearance,  it  was  evident  that  he 
not  here.  His  dress  was  buckskin,  witl 
cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulders  which  ii 
a  coat  of  homespun  gray.  He  wore  a  ca] 
skin  and  a  beard  that  seemed  to  be  but 
the  same  animal's  fur,  cut  from  its  neck, 
man's  eye  wandered  around  the  crowd  as 
ing  for  some  one,  it  fastened  at  last  on  < 
so  searchingly  that  the  young  man  found 
rising  to  his  eyes;  and  he  was  about  to  g< 
and  demand  an  explanation,  when  he  w 
aside  with  a  slight  tap  on  the  shoulder  by 
he  knew  to  be  an  officer  in  his  Majesty' 
but  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  six  mont 
in  an  attack  upon  Fort  Washington.  The 
on  both  sides  was  warm  but  silent. 

"  Clinton,"  said  the  officer,  "  why.  in 
of  all  that  is  good,  are  you  here?" 

•'  May  I  not  ask  of  you  the  same  thir 
Clarence.  **  You  seem  to  be  in  the  be 
and  so  near  the  mouth,  one  might  thir 
was  desirable." 

"Oh."  said  the  other,  "  I  am  here  on  r 
of  honor  and  must  run  my  chances  of  e 
There  are  ten  of  us  here  among  these  boc 

"  Pray,"  said  Clarence,  "  is  that  one  o 
there  with  the  rough  cap?  Look  cautiously 
for  he  is  watching  us,  and  his  eyes  seem  £ 
would  search  me  through.  I  am  sure 
Englishman,  and  I  am  confident  of  ha> 
him  somewhere  in  my  travels." 

Clarence's  companion  declared  that  t 
must  know  that  pale  fare  well,  he  had  nev 
seen  him  in  this  region  ;  and  he  could  ( 
jecture  that  he  must  be  some  one  in  tlisgi 
ing  around  him  for  sport,  like  others 
Clarence  replied  in  a  whisper,  "We  are 
and  must  separate  for  the  present." 

'  Well,  we  must,  of  course;  but,"  said  t 
"  I  will  gnthcr  our  friends  together,  and 
,  keep  ours'-lvcs  on   the  alert  lest  anythii 
yott." 

Clarence  thotipht  it  best  to  mix  with 
i  nists;  and  stepping  up  to  one  who  had  tht 
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B.  Englishman,  though  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
i«  common  people  of  the  country,  he  saluted  him, 

*'  J^  something  of  importance  about  to  be  trans- 
<cd  here  to-day  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  courteous  reply.  "  One  of 
ffjgoyne's  messengers  has  been  caught  on  the  road 
:»in  Albany,  on  her  way  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
-Bose  vessel  is  now  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek." 

*'It  is  a  lady  then?"  said  the  inquirer,  with 
CBC  perturbation  of  mind  that  almost  betrayed 

*  'It  is  a  woman  at  any  rate ;  as  to  her  being  a 
tdy  is  another  thing.  We  are  not  accustomed  to 
ailing  spies  ladies."  This  was  said  with  a  sneer, 
ckot  to  be  mistaken. 

•'She  is  to  be  tried,"  he  continued,  "just  now 
before  the  Consistory.     She  is  a  young  woman, 
Kod  very  beautiful ;  above  the  common  manners, 
and,perhaps,  a  lady.    But  here  comes  the  Dominie, 
who  will  worm  out  her  secret.     You  asked,  I  think, 
ifthiswas  a  court  to  try  such  cases.     No,  not  in  j 
I    liw,bat  though  the  Dominie  be  no  squire  himself,  \ 
liealwaj-s  sits  on  the  bench;  for  he  knows  more  ' 
tliaiiali  the  squires  between  Sopus  and  Albany." 

Clarence  had  not  asked  for  this  information,  for 
iKnoderstood  it  from  experience  and  was  prepared 
to  hear  sentiments  like  these  from  one  who  spoke 
Bwrelike an  Englishman  than  a  Dutchman,  though 
oidemly  a  colonist. 

"Iperceive  that  you  are  an  Englishman,"  said 
CWence,  "and  are  smiling  at  the  power  of  this 
twrt  to  try  a  spy,  as  you  say  the  lady  is?" 

"No,  sir,  not  English  born.  My  father,  after 
II*  fighting  at  Lake  George,  in  the  French. war, 
P^upbis  commission  an.i  received  a  large  tract 
rf  land  on  which  he  settled,  along  with  his  com- 
pany. We  are  most  of  us  the  sons  of  those  men. 
Tk Scotch  areclannish,  and  so  you  perceive  a  great 
**oyof  that  nation,  though  the  greater  part  of 
weniwereso  loyal  that  they  could  not  live  where 
"*  ting's  power  did  not  extend,  and  have  removed 
^^da.  Those  here  now  are  most  of  them  true 
to  their  country,  though  they  stiffly  keep  to  their 
™»gwn  and  their  dress." 

'Ah!"  said  Clarence,  "those   men  with  the 
f        "^^^liehose.  A  fine  country  for  highlanders." 

■      ai«     ^^^  ^  *'"^'"  ^'^  *^^  colonist,  "who  you 
II,  '   ,  5^°" seem  to  be  an  entire  stranger?"  a  new 

right  into'''^'"S  '"^^''^^  ^'^  "''"^-     "«  '°<^^^^ 
^  eyes  of  Clarence  for  an  answer. 


"  I  have  a  case  before  the  reverend  Consistory," 
was  the  ready  reply,  "and  I  am  waiting  till  they 
meet.  Are  not  those  the  members  who  have  en- 
tered in  at  present?"  With  that  Clarence  went  in 
with  the  rest,  and  took  a  seat  in  a  large  square  pew 
that  was  made  to  contain  a  whole  family.  His 
new  acquaintance,  whose  name  he  found  was  Salis- 
bury, sat  next  to  him,  and  was  all  alive  to  the 
business  of  the  occasion.  Suspicion  of  Clarence's 
business  had  induced  him  to  take  this  seat,  as  if  he 
meant  to  watch  him.  Nor  was  Clarence  unaware 
of  the  suspicion. 

The  Consistory  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Dominie,  who  sat  as  president.  He  offered  prayer 
longer  than  might  be  necessary.  Patriotic  senti- 
ments prevailed,  the  recent  devastation  was  referred 
to,  and  the  abduction  of  two  members,  worthy  of 
their  place,  was  mourned  over,  and  petitions  offered 
on  their  behalf.  Sympathy  for  the  distressed  drew 
out  sobs  and  tears  from  the  multitude,  and  a  fierce 
sighing,  like  a  surging  wind,  ran  through  the  whole 
house  when  the  good  man  exclaimed,  "  Our  coun- 
try is  desolate,  our  cities  are  burned  with  fire,  our 
land  strangers  devour,  and  the  daughter  of  Zion  is 
left  like  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers,  as  a  besieged  city."         I 

'•Call  te  prisoner,"  said  the  officer,  who  sat 
beside  the  reverend  man  that  he  might  be  bene- 
fited by  his  counsel.  It  was  a  semi-sacred,  semi- 
civil  court.  Indeed,  the  squire  was  one  of  the 
Consistory,  as  the  pastor  always  took  good  care 
that  he  should  have  his  hand  felt  in  all  his  parish. 
Nor  did  this  mongrel  court  appear  so  much  out  of 
character  to  Clarence,  who  had  seen  the  clergy  of 
England  sitting  at  quarter  sessions  in  their  canoni- 
cals trying  the  poacher  and  the  vagrant.  The 
suspense  of  the  stranger  who  had  heard  of  a  woman 
being  arrested,  who  was  described  as  beautiful  and 
of  superior  breeding,  when  he  saw  the  prisoner 
brought  in  was  great,  but  he  was  soon  relieved 
from  his  fears  when  the  lady,  who  was  unknown  to 
him,  stepped  forward  and  made  her  obeisance  to 
the  chief  man  on  the  bench.  The  Dominie  wore 
his  three-cornered  hat,  a  flowing  wig,  newly  pow- 
dered, and  long  white  bands  that  lay  upon  his 
capacious  chest. 

"Who  be  you?  What  be  your  name?  And 
where  do  you  come  from?"  said  Squire  Van  Ber- 
gen, who  was  a  peaceful,  common-sense  looking 
man  of  fifty-five,  or  about  that  age. 

"You  ought  to  know  who  I  am,  and  sb'^uld 
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have  some  knowledge  of  where  I  am  from  before 
you  venture  to  interrupt  travellers  on  the  king's 
road." 

This  was  saiU  by  ihc  lady  with  some  tartness,  as 
if  she  really  felt  herself  to  be  the  injured  party. 
She  slopped  short  and  watched  the  effect  of  her 
reply  upon  her  inquisitor,  whose  brains  were  con- 
founded by  the  hardihood  ot  the  woman.  But  the 
Dominie  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  the 
legal  functionary,  when  he  again  woke  up,  saying: 

•♦  Madam,  the  country  wants  watching,  and  you 
were  travcllin'  by  yourself,  and  you  must  tell  where 
you  be  come  from,  and  where  you  be  goin'." 

There  was  meaning  in  these  words;  and,  though 
they  were  said  with  one  leg  thrown  over  the  other 
and  the  arms  resting  on  the  knees,  yet  they  were 
firmly  said,  and  the  prisoner  saw  that  it  would  be 
vain  attempting  to  curry  these  men  by  storm.  So 
putting  on  her  sweetest  manner,  she  said  in  the 
softest  tones,  ♦•  You  surely  do  not  sujipose  that  a 
lady  could  in  any  way  endanger  a  country  where 
there  are  so  many  brave  men  to  defend  it?" 

"Mad.im,  were  you  the  bearer  of  public  des- 
patches that  you  must  be  alone  on  the  way?" 

"You  do  not  mean,"  said  the  prisoner,  "that 
the  good  fteople  in  this  Christian  land,  with  such 
good  men  for  their  pastors,  are  such  savages  that  a 
lady  cannot  go  jlone  where  she  pleases?" 

She  said  this  looking  straight  into  the  Dominie's 
face,  as  if  he  was  the  one  to  answer  that  question 
which  involved  his  calling  and  responsibility.  Nor 
WHS  she  disappointed,  for  that  earnest  man  was 
only  waiting  for  the  chance  of  taking  up  the  case 
himself,  since  he  saw  plainly  that  the  woman  was 
too  much  for  his  honest  elder,  the  squire. 

•*  There  are  savages  in  the  land,"  said  the 
Dominic,  "  but  they  do  the  bloody  work  of  their 
own  master." 

"You  mean,"  said  she,  artfully  misconstruing 
his  allusion,  "  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
inhabitants  of  this  pK-ice." 

"  Nothing  if  your  own  intentions  be  good.  We 
arc  niort  afraid  of  serpents  than  we  arc  of  savages. 
There  are  both  around  at  this  time." 

••  I  have  heard,  reverend  sir,  for  so  I  esteem  you, 
that  the  fierce  Mohawk  has  be«n  near,  but  surely 
you  do  not  {lerceive  in  me  any  resemblance  to  that 
monster?" 

"There  are  painted  Jezebels  more  cnjel  than 
Brandt,  madam,  itut  we  have  no  time  to  parley. 
Are  you  the  bearer  of  any  mcsuge  to  our  enemy 


now  on  the  river?  Answer,  if  you  be,  thai 
may  get  through  with  your  business  at  once." 
This  was  said  with  a  sternness  which  could 
be  set  aside,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  roi 
up  the  feelings  of  the  assembly  to  a  nervoa 
tensity,  so  tltat  a  pin  dropi>ed  could  have 
heard  as  she  answered  : 

"  How  should  I  be  the  bearer  of  a  message 
country  watched  by  a  thousand  eyes  at  every  i 
If  your  gallantry  be  equal  to  your  appearance 
gentleman  and  a  Christian  minister,  you  wtU  < 
my  immediate  release."  ^k 

"Madam,"  said  the  dignified  man,  as  nil 
in  his  seat,  "  your  evasion  and  your  appeal  t< 
chivalry  will  not  avail  with  us.  Do  yt 
aught  of  this  cup  ?" 

At  this  a  silver  cup  of  rare  workmanship 
produced  and  placed  before  the  prisoner,  wh 
slight  shade  of  red,  which  showed  chagriti  n 
than  shame,  passed  over  her  fine  but  rather 
countenance;  recovering  herself,  she  said»  ** 
posing  that  I  do  know,  you  surely  do  not  expeij 
to  say  anything  that  would  criminate  myself." 

"Thai's  the  law."  said  the  squire,  edging 
word  ;  "  but  why  did  you  hide  this  cup  last  i 
before  the  lads  found  you?" 

At  this  point  a  young  man  stepped  up  t^ 
Dominie,  whisi>ering  in  his  ear,  and  at  the  I 
time  putting  a  small  parcel  into  his  hand, 
was  immediately  produced,  and  turned  out  to 
large  silver  watch,  with  a  silver  face,  to  whi 
gold  chain  aiul  seals  of  several  kinds  were  attac 
This  rare  timepiece  excited  universal  atteni 
and  diverted  the  minds  of  the  spectators  frooi 
lady.  Clarence  took  occasion  to  mark  the  ■ 
ments  of  her  lips  and  the  corners  of  her  m< 
which,  notwithstanding  her  resolute  will,  &h4 
her  mortification.  She  lifted  a  wooden  cup  I 
with  water,  that  she  had  asked  I'or  soon  afuq 
came  in,  and  took  a  sip  of  it,  and  this  she  di^ 
whole  time,  showing  that  her  coolness  was  i 
affected  than  real. 

"  Stan'  up,  Hanchy,"  said  the  squire,  "aiMj 
your  oath  that  you  will  tell  the  truth,  and  the  1 
truth,  as  at  the  day  of  judnmcni." 

"  Where  did  you  find  the  watch?"  was  thf 
question. 

"  Near  the  place  where  we  found 
cup." 

"  And  where  was  that?"  _ 

"Where  we  found  this  woman." 
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"And  irhere  did  you  find  the  woman  ?" 
"I  told  you  all  about  it  this  morning,"  said  the 
great  loot,  who  did  not  understand  the  object  for 
wiu(^  he  was  brought  there.  The  Dominie,  who 
vas  {xovoked  beyond  all  endurance,  rose  in  his 
seat  stormiag  at  the  witness  in  such  a  way  as  would 
haTC  dri?ea  all  the  brains  out  of  ten  dolts  like 
him;  and  onfered  him  to  tell  his  story  as  he  had 
told  it  to  him  that  morning.  "And  see  that  you 
stand  on  both  your  legs  at  once,  and  keep  your 
B«  there  from  snifting  like  old  Egbert  Bogardus's 
jdlowmare  in  the  spring  grass." 

His  story  was  a  long  rigmarole,  and  but  a  few 
&cti  He  and  another  of  the  same  squad  had  been 
ott^king  when  they  overtook  on  their  way 
hooe  something  that  they  took  at  first  sight  to  be 
aipook  sitting  by  the  roadside.  It  turned  out  to 
Ik  this  woman.  She  made  inquiry  after  some  one, 
thou  the  Dominie  forbade  him  to  name.  They 
wpoted  her  to  be  of  the  Tory  side,  from  the 
posonshe  inquired  after.  Pretending  to  take  her 
*!we  she  wished  to  go  they  took  her  to  a  genuine 
Whig's  house  and  left  her.  Thinking  that  she 
bd  fallen  among  her  own  class  she  directed  them 
*fceR  they  would  find  a  small  bundle,  which,  in- 
tod  of  taking  back  to  her,  they  put  into  the  hand 
of  the  squire,  who  in  duty  bound  consulted  the 
*fcitf  man,  and  hence  this  investigation. 

"This,"  said  the  Dominie,  "is  a  valuable  time- 
pw-  1  see  here  marked  on  the  inside  of  it  a  name 
'JWnoone  in  this  colony,  of  the  true  blood,  has 
•!  cause  for  loving — *  Burgoyne.'  " 
^At  the  announcement  of  this  name,  which  the 
inie  said  was  engraven  on  the  inside  of  the 
**!» general  buzz  ran  through  the  house,  which 
,  *M  further  into  the  heart  of  the  prisoner  than 
^hing  that  had  occurred  hitherto,  as  she  evi- 
■"'ly  feared  that  the  crowd  would  take  the  law 
■to  their  hands,  and  make  quick  work  with  her 
■  the  ducking-tub ;  for  the  name  of  Burgoyne  was 
»  famous  for  loose  morals  as  for  the  owner's 
*|^ty  to  the  colonists ;  and  in  a  place  where  a 
?**jnan  was  a  baser  object  than  a  vile  man, 
{*W  would  be  as  likely  to  suffer  some  penalty  as 

TO  ifllr*'*  ^"  ^^^^'^  *^®  Dominie.    "  Have  you 

^  «tt^^""-^*^^"^  ^°^  ^*^'  *^^^  y°"  '°°^  ^'^^ 
fy^y%    °«barians  about  to  eat. a  woman  up 

^^"*t  bein»  J    , 

watdiiva,      » Restored  the  examination  of  the 

Vol.  i^'"*"^*    ^^*  *^*^  '^^  opened  and 
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shut  twenty  times,  the  woman's  eye  following 
every  movement.  He  stopped,  shut  it  up  again, 
weighed  it  on  his  fingers,  drawing  the  seals 
through  his  hand  as  if  satisfied,  and  seeo^ingly  was 
about  to  hand  it  back  to  the  late  possessor.  When 
the  Dominie  made  as  if  he  would  hand  it  back  to 
her  he  perceived  such  a  sudden  gleam  of  pleasure 
that  he  was  sure  it  meant  relief,  for  he  drew  his 
hand  back,  saying,  "  We  will  give  it  one  more 
trial."  Clarence  thought  it  cruel  in  the  man  to 
torture  her  by  this  tantalizing  movement,  for  the 
blood  rushed  suddenly  to  her  heart  through  this 
unexpected  disappointment,  and  she  sat  down 
holding  her  hands  so  that  her  chin  might  rest 
upon  them,  as  if  saying,  "  I  will  see  the  worst  of 
it  and  defy  you." 

The  Dominie  then  went  over  the  whole  surface 
with  his  thumb-nail,  when  at  last  he  touched  a 
spring,  which  revealed  a  double  case,  within  which 
there  lay  a  small  bit  of  paper  bearing  the  words  : 

"  De  spe  decidere." 

"Read  this,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "What 
does  this  mean  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Dominie,  that  is  for  you  to  read  and 
explain  ;  you  are  the  only  man  of  learning  here." 

"  'We  have  lost  all  hope,'  God  grant  that  it 
maybe  so,"  was  the  fervent  saying  of  the  reverend 
man  as  he  translated  the  inscription  on  the  secret 
missive. 

"  What  is  meant  by  that.  Dominie  ?"  was  called 
out  by  twenty  voices  at  once. 

"I  think  it  means  that  Bur "     Before  he 

could  complete  his  answer  a  rush  of  men  to  the 
door  bewildered  the  Dominie  and  all  around  him. 
So  sudden  and  great  was  the  alarm,  some  thought 
one  thing  and  some  another ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  greater  part  supposed  that  Brandt  was 
surrounding  the  house.  The  pastor  here  showed 
his  true  courage.  Raising  his  voice  like  a  trumpet 
he  cried  out : 

"  Shut  the  door  and  bolt  it  there,  Jack  Pearce. 
Stand  firm.  Salisbury,  here  leap  out  of  that 
window  and  rouse  our  friends.  Now,  men,  stand 
to  your  arms.  Here,  Captain  Hallenbeck,  take 
your  place  and  muster  your  men." 

The  Dominie  was  first  in  war  as  in  everything 
else ;  nor  was  he  behind  in  the  true  argument,  for, 
sitting  down,  he  deliberately  took  out  a  pair  of 
large  horse-pistols,  and  examined  them  with  the 
eye  of  one  who  knew  how  to  use  them.   The  whole 
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Consistory  were  equally  well  armed,  while  the 
men  in  the  seats  were  lifting  up  guns  that  were 
lying  innocently  beneath  their  j^ews,  and  began 
shaking  fresh  powder  into  their  pans  out  of  their 
hunting-horns  with  something  of  the  zest  of  those 
who  watch  a  deer  lick. 

"Look  well  to  your  flints,"  was  the  order  from 
the  desk;  "and  when  you  see  the  first  signal  of 
danger,  lie  down  till  we  know  where  our  enemy  is. 
Spare  your  fire  till  you  mark  your  man.  Some 
of  you  climb  up  to  the  belfry  and  snap  off  the 
leaders." 

Here  the  squire,  who  had  descended  from  the 
bench  and  was  sitting  humbly  on  a  lower  seat, 
remarked  loud  enough  for  the  reht  to  hear : 

"The  Dominie  might  have  some  pity  on  him- 
self and  bide  his  head." 

"Nay,  nay;  the  bullet  has  not  been  cist  that 
will  take  me  down,  squire;  I  have  as  much  fat  on 
my  ribs  as  will  hide  a  dozen  pigeons'  eggs.  Come 
up  beside  me  here,  and  let  us  remember  how  our 
two  brethren  of  the  Consistory  are  up  in  the 
mountain  there  prisoners  of  that  heathen  Bnindt, 
Oh,  how  I  would  like  to  tell  him,  and  his  master 
George  that  sent  him,  *  With  what  measure  you 
mctc,  it  shall  be  measured  unto  you  again.* " 

iJy  this  time  the  cause  of  the  uproar  was  made 

known.     A  report  was  spreading  through  the  crowd 

out  of  doors,  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  at  Saratoga; 

and  as  a  multitude  are  never  too  particular  in  try- 

)g  the  evidence  of  good  or  bad  news,  they  shouted 

loud  that  the  report  was  believed. 

"Open  the  doors,"  cried  the  Dominie.   **  Three 

eere  for  General  Gates!  three  times  three  for 
Washington  !  Now  for  thanksgiving  to  the  Cap- 
lain  of  Salvation. " 


In  an  instant  that  uproarious  crowd  tvere  as  s 
as  a  Sabbath  assembly,  bending  their  uncovc 
heads,  and  following  the  voice  of  their  spirits 
guide,  as  he  led  them  to  the  footstool  of  the  Ge 
Deliverer.  It  was  an  impressive  sight,  only  lo 
seen  on  remarkable  occasions,  when  the  souls 
earnest  men  are  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
meet  a  danger,  and  then  suddenly  thrown  ba 
within  themselves,  to  record  a  deliverance.  ' 
prayer  of  that  day  seemed  to  Clarence  more 
inspiration  than  anything  he  had  ever  heard, 
that  passed  had  taken  them  so  completely 
storm,  that  even  he,  from  the  other  side,  could 
refrain  from  joining  in  the  rapture. 

After  they  began  to  recover  themselves  from  1 1 
testacy,  one  and  another  of  them  asked,  '*  Wl 
is  the  woman?"  "Where  is  the  prisooc 
"Where  is  the  lady?"  said  the  old  squire;  "I 
down  my  head  at  the  Dominie's  prayer,  and  w 
it  was  over  she  was  away."  Such  was  the  tale  t' 
all  told. 

"Jake  Van  Dcuser,  look  after  the  prison* 
said  the  real  prisoner  of  the  day;  "and  now 
Consistory  is  adjourned  till  after  dinner." 

With  that  all  left,  evidently  pleased  with 
doings  of  the  morning,  but  expecting  still 
before  the  day  was  over.     A  signal  from  the  1 
of  the  day  brought  Clarence  to  his  side,  when 
was  told  to  be  on  hand  at  the  hour  appointed. 

*•  As  your  case   requires   both  itcreey  and  i 
spatch,  you  will  see  that  you  inform  no  one  of 
meeting.     An  hour  after  noon,  at  the  parsonage 

The  emphasis  put  upon  the  word  secrecy,  V 
painfully  on  the  ear  of  the  young  man;  but 
had  no  resource  left  but  to  stand  it  through 
the  end. 
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CHAPTER     XXVII.        THROfGH    THE    CKOSS    10    THE 
CROWN. 
"  HovoR  is  dead  !" 

When  these  terrible  words  forced  themselves 
from  Humphrey's  dry  li|^,  Dym  staggered  back  as 
though  he  had  given  her  a  blow,  and  her  hands 
fell  wc.ikly  to  her  side. 

Was  this  some  awful  delusion  bred  of  the  wild 
,  gusty  evening?    The  conservatory-door  had  blown 


open  again  of  its  own  accord;  Dym's  dress 
hair  waved  in  the  wind  ;  a  great  noise  and  nt 
ncss  and  ro  ing  seemed  in  her  ears  :  splash*s[ 
went  the  rain  ;  the  drops  trickled  down  the 
of  Humphrey's  dreadnought,  and  fortncd 
selves  into  a  glistening  |X)ol  at  his  feet ;  the  1^ 
seemed  to  flicker  and  flash  more  brightly 
Dym's  eyes.  Was  she  standing  on  firm 
was  everything  tottering  and  reeling  aro« 
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"It  is  not  true,"  she  said,  putting  out  both 
Pxaads  to  steady  herself,  and  catching  hold  of 
E-Sumphrey  again. 

"Don't  touch  me — I  am  wet." 
How  hoarse  his  voice  sounded  !  He  never  knew 
vhy  such  a  little  thing  as  that  should  come  into 
•  is  thoughts.  He  took  the  girl's  hands  gently 
ir'om  his  wet  sleeves,  and  held  them.  Dym's 
irhite  &ce  and  fixed  staring  eyes  frightened  him. 
%.  sort  of  hysterical  cry  burst  from  her  lips. 

"It  is  not  true  I  Oh,  Humphrey,  it  can't  be 
:«-ac !    If  it  were,  it  would  kill  him." 

And  she  looked  up  pitifully  into  Humphrey's 
grray  fiace.  Her  first  thought  was  for  him — not  for 
tteis  poor  Humphrey,  who  stood  there  striving  for 
ivords  with  which  to  answer  her,  and  chafing  the 
Httle  hands  that  were  not  half  so  cold  as  his. 

"HnshI  you  must  not  cry — not  yet,"  he  im« 

-plored,  as  though  he  were  speaking  to  a  child. 

"We  must  think  of  him  and  her  too,**  with  a  look 

at  the  closed  drawing-room  door.     "I  thought  I 

would  tell  you  first,  and  then  you  could  help  me." 

"Of  course  I  will  help  you,  if  I  know  how," 

ntuTned  Dym,  putting  back  her  hair  from  her  face 

I     in  a  bewildered  sort  of  way.     I  am  thinking  of 

Inm— I  always  do.     I  think  I  shall  pray  that  he 

say  die  too.     Oh,  Humphrey,  you  are  sure  it  is 

true?" 

Need  she  have  asked?  A  sort  of  heart-broken 

ailc  wreathed  poor  Humphrey's  lips  for  a  moment. 

"There  is  the  telegram — read  it  for  yourself," 

it  said.    "  No,   put   it  away ;  there   is  Madam 

owoing,"  he  answered,  hastily ;  and  Dym  glided 

>stepor  two  away  from  him. 

Mrs.  Chichester  looked  a  little  taken  aback  when 
iJwsaw  the  two  standing  together. 

"Is  that  you,  Humphrey  ?"  Why  do  you  keep 
tim standing  there.  Miss  Elliott?  Come  in,  both 
•rf you,  and  let  him  warm  himself  at  the  fire." 

Humphrey  cast  a  piteous  look  at  his  companion. 
He  had  asked  her  to  help  him. 
"Corae,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  no  use  waiting  ;  she 
■  'illseeit  in  our  faces." 

Humphrey  was  given  to  meet  his  trouble  with  a 
*Ked  sort  of  courage,  and  even  now  it  did  not 
"Wke  him.  Dym  felt  as  though  she  were  doing 
■^  put  badly.  He  had  asked  her  to  stand  by 
■ffljbnt  as  yet  she  had  bethought  herself  of  no 
**?  in  which  to  assist  him. 
"'fhat  brings  you  up  on  such  a  night  as  this, 
?"  continued  Mrs.   Chichester,  cheer- 


fully, for  the  prospect  of  a  chat  with  her  old  friend 
was  very  pleasant.  "  I  think  you  deserve  an  extra 
welcome  for  coming  to  see  us  on  such  an  evening." 

**  Ay,  ay,  if  my  errand  were  a  good  one," 
returned  Humphrey,  gruffly,  not  taking  the  chair 
to  which  she  pointed  him. 

"You  have  bad  news!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chi- 
chester, suddenly  changing  color  as  Dym  had  done, 
but  speaking  still  in  her  silvery  tones. 

♦♦  I  have,"  was  the  blunt  answer. 

"Then,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  Humphrey, 
do  not  keep  me  in  suspense  !  My  boy"— matching 
her  breath  quickly — "  nothing  ails  my  boy?" 

"  God  help  your  son,  he  has  lost  his  wife  !" 

"Not  our  Honor?" 

"  Dead !"  And,  as  Humphrey  uttered  the  mono- 
syllable, he  put  his  hand  to  his  throat,  as  though 
something  strangled  him. 

Mrs.  Chichester  looked  at  him  almost  vacantly 
for  a  moment,  and  her  head  moved  tremulously ; 
bym  saw  the  soft' hands  fluttering  aimlessly  in  the 
air,  and  she  knelt  down  and  put  her  arms  around 
her. 

"  Don't  look  like  that ;  God  will  help  him  to 
bear  it,"  she  sobbed  ;  "we  must  all  pray  that  he 
may  be  able  to  bear  it." 

But  the  poor  mother  had  not  taken  it  in  yet. 
"  My  son  has  lost  his  wife,"  she  repeated,  mourn-' 
fully;  "  my  son  Guy."  And  her  hands  dropped 
heavily  into  her  lap;  she  turned  with  helpless 
scared  looks  from  one  to  the  other,  as  though 
beseeching  them  to  help  her. 

"  You  have  been  too  quick  Humphrey — she 
cannot  understand." 

"But  Humphrey  only  shook  his  head  with  a  look 
of  anguish.  "I  have  done  my  best,"  he  answered, 
in  a  stifled  voice.  "  What  could  I  do,  when  every 
word  choked  me  ?  Speak  to  her.  Miss  Elliott ;  she 
is  only  dazed  with  her  trouble." 

But  Humphrey's  voice  had  already  aroused  her. 

"  Why  do  we  wait  ?  Why  do  we  not  go  to  him?" 
she  suddenly  exclaimed.  "Dym,  why  do  you 
not  tell  Dorothy  to  come  to  me  ?  I  must  go  to 
myson." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Chichester — dear — dearest — you 
cannot  go." 

"  Madam  is  right,"  interrupted  Humphrey, 
hoarsely;  "  we  will  be  off  to-night.  If  I  travel 
day  and  night,  I  will  see  my  poor  Duchess  again. 
Oh,  Honor!  Honor!"  And  Humphrey's  iron 
face  was  convulsed  suddenly,  and  he  dashed  away 


a  hot  drop  or  tviro  with  his  band,  as  he  remem- 
bered his  Duchess  would  never  come  smiling  to 
him  again. 

"Good  Humphrey,  you  will  take  me,"  and  the 
poor  lady  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him,  *'  I  do 
not  forget  Honor  is  your  sister,  but  I  must  go  to 
my  son.  My  boy  is  in  trouble,  and  wants  his 
mother — I  know  he  will  want  his  mother." 

*•  She  is  right,"  Humphrey  said  again  decidedly. 
**Madam  is  right ;  of  course  the  squire  wants  her, 
and  of  course  she  will  go  to  him.  Tell  Dorolliy 
to  pack  up  her  mistress's  things.  What  are  you 
looking  at?  you  may  trust  her  with  me,"  he 
finished  with  a  touch  of  impatience,  as  Dyra  stood 
looking  at  him  in  helpless  perplexity. 

"Do  what  Humphrey  tells  you,  my  dear.  I 
think  God  has  sent  him  to  help  me."  With  the 
necessity  for  instant  exertion,  Mrs.  Chichester  had 
recovered  her  calmness — these  mothers  have  such 
strength  :  her  limbs  still  trembled  strangely,  and 
her  face  was  deadly  white ;  but  when  Dorothy 
came  she  could  still  give  her  full  directions, 
appealing  to  Humphrey  at  every  word  to  know  if 
she  might  do  this  or  that. 

"I  think  I  ought  to  take  Dorothy,  she  may  be 
useful ;"  and  as  Humphrey  nodded,  "Go  up  with 
her,  my  dear,  and  let  one  of  the  maids  help  ;  and 
tell  Stewart  to  bring  some  coffee  for  Mr.  Neilie- 
cote  j"  and  as  poor  Humphrey  shook  his  head  with 
a  gesture  of  disgust,  she  said,  reproachfully,  "  We 
must  cat  and  drink,  Humphrey,  that  we  may  have 
strength  on  the  way.  I  want  to  be  of  use  to  my 
boy  when  I  arrive,  and  you  must  let  me  take  care 
of  you  too.  And  the  gentle  creature  took  the 
rough  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  as  she 
repeated.  "  I  think  God  has  sent  you  to  help  rae 
find  my  Iwy." 

Dym  left  them  and  went  up  stairs,  with  a  load 
of  dull  aching  sadness  at  her  breast.  As  she 
closed  the  door  she  heard  a  hoarse  sob  from  Hum- 
phrey— one,  and  then  another — and  she  knew  that 
the  unhappy  brother  had  broken  down  for  a 
minute  under  that  touch  of  motherly  sympathy — 
only  for  a  moment,  however,  and  then  the  man's 
intense  strength  forced  back  the  anguish  again. 

Poor  Dym  I  her  tears  seemed  dried  up  at  their 
source.  They  were  going  to  him,  all  through  the 
night  and  the  driving  rain,  through  other  nights 
and  other  days,  that  Humphrey  might  see  his 
Duchess  again,  and  that  Mrs  Chichester  might 
comfort  bcr  son. 


She  had  no  part  or  lot  in  their  trouble.  ^ 
loved  her,  and  Honor  was  lying  cold  in  her  si 
— that  beautiful  life  was  ended.  The  wif« 
snatched  from  her  husband — the  mother  Croo 
babe ;  the  happy  bride,  yearning  for  her  h 
was  already  in  the  icy  arms  of  Death.  That 
beneficence,  that  sweet  womanly  presence,  s| 
bless  them  no  longer;  the  brother  and  l)usi 
must  sit  broken-hearted  beside  their  empty  he 
and  who  should  comfort  them? 

Dym  packed  and  folded,  and  strove  to  reme 
the  little  comforts  that  Mrs.  Chichester  wouli 
quire  on  her  journey.  The  tears  were  streai 
down  Dorothy's  stern  face  and  over  PhylJii' 
cheeks,  but  Dym  had  an  odd  lump  in  her  th 
and  a  strange  ringing  noise  in  her  head.  "  I 
never  forget  my  little  friend  ;"  some  dull  eel 
her  brain  seemed  to  be  repeating  the  words 
and  over — "little  friend — little  friend."  ' 
were  leaving  her  behind,  when  she  would 
gone  barefooted  only  to  have  kissed  the 
gray  eyes  again.  Hark  how  the  wind  h< 
the  rain  is  driving  across  the  terrace  ;  the" 
are  creaking  in  the  garden  below;  doors  ot 
bang;  lights  flicker  and  go  out. 

"Leave  out  the  seal-skin,  Phyllis,  and' 
lined  with  black  l>ear,"   Dym  says,  in 
far-away  voice.    Where  is  she?     Not  her 
this  softly-lighted  room.     Her  face  is 
cold,  as  though  she  were  dying;  dreadfi^ 
dart    through    her   frame;    the    piercing 
lancing  her  with  icy  knives;  strange  fact 
through  the  darkness ;  the  stars  come  oc 
one.     Who  is  this  crying  to  her  dear  Lor 
her — for  Death  is  abroad  and  walks  the  fieW 
night  ?     Something  warm  and  loving  touches 
strong   womanly  hands   raise   her  up ; 
warmth  tingles  in  her  frozen  veins. 
who  wraps  her  io  her  own  soft  furs?  wh5^ 
the  stiff  hands  ?  who  kisses  the  poor  cold  c 
and  lays  it  on  her  bosom?     "He  has  seni 
angel.      Oh,   Honor!    Honor  I     The  oi 
and  the  other  left." 

Phyllis's  rosy  cheeks  are  quite   blotched^ 
crying  ;  she  looks  at  her  young  mistress  wij 
frightened  eyes.      Dyro's  lips  are  tightl| 
together,  her  face  looks  dark  and  wan,  an( 
frown  of  pain  furrows  her  brow. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Phyllis  ?  Mr». 
will  want  her  warm  wadded  cloak  for 
she  says,  with  quick  impatience.     She 
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xap  our  of  the  girl's  hands,  and  buckles  it  more 
ff^htly:  she  alraost  snatches  the  travelling  cloak 
•xA  bonnet  and  carries  them  down-stairs. 
"You  have  been  very  qtiick,  my  dear;  the  car- 
is  not  around   yet,"  says  Mrs.  Chichester, 
ictly.     Her  soft  voice  and  gcnilc   movements 
>a;Tast  strangely  with  Dym's  feverish  eagerness. 
3rin  notices  the  hands  shake  a  little  as  the  bonnet 
oitjusted;  but  nevertheless  she  makes  the  cup  of 
-elf,  and  carries  it  around  to  Humphrey, 
:5  by  him  while  he  drinks  it. 
*'  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me?"  asks  Dyra, 
her  forlorn  young  voice.     Humphrey  raises  his 
IT)*  eyes,  and  looks  at  her — a  slim  girlish  figure, 
X  gray  gown,  standing  under  the  great  chande- 
r,  with  the  heavy  sealskin  dropping  out  of  her 
Her  eyebrows  seem  to  frown  over  her  great 
tful  eyes ;  a  pathos  of  repressed  impatience  and 
iblc  is  in  her  voice. 
••Cotne  here,  my  dear;"  and  the  kind  hands 
^Imwherand  hold  her  fast.     "You  must  not  fret 
more  than  you  can  help — remember  that;  but  your 
btrotber  will  take  care  of  you." 

••Will!"   Dym's  face  grows  a  little  less  con- 
tracted now. 

•*Ves,  I  shall  send  you  to  him.  If  I  left  you 
Here  you  would  make  yourself  sick,  and  that  could 
^tp  no  one.  Be  brave  and  patient.  We  will 
*Tite  to  you,  Humphrey  and  I.  You  shall  know 
*ll.  Ah,  my  child,  let  me  go.  We  must  not  say 
o»ofc  to  each  other  now."  And  the  mother's  lip 
ttmblcd  as  Dym  kissed  and  clung  to  her  with  a 
•'iddeQappecialion  of  that  dear  and  tender  friend. 
"Take  care  of  her,  Humphrey ;  oh,  God  bless 
TOnbotii !"  cries  poor  Dyra.  .She  puts  up  her  face 
*od  kisses  Humphrey,  laying  her  innocent  cheek 
fcrimirvuie  against  his,  as  though  she  can  think 
^^  no  other  way  in  which  to  express  her  sympathy, 
blows  about  the  gray  gown  wildly,  the 
ijtter  and  wave  round  the  little  shining 
»  long  lock  of  dark  hair  streams  over  one 
ilJer;  so  she  stands  in  the  halo  of  the  lighted 
^''tihold,  with  the  shadows  creeping  to  her  very 
;  so  he  goes  into  the  night  and  darkness,  and 
Her  blessing  with  him.  Hark  how  the  storm- 
rage  above  the  valley ;  they  can  hear  the 
n>ice  of  the  Nid  chafing  against  its  banks  ; 
lax  are  straining  their  mighty  arms ;  the  young 
*'*M  trees  are  shivering  like  aspens.  "There  is 
**8'5Ht  there,"  says  Dim,  looking  up  at  the  angry 
**ti  ikies ;  and  then  she  closes  the  door,  and 
l^oploher  room. 


Mrs.  Chichester  had  done  kindly  and  wisely  in 
bidding  Dim  go  to  her  brother;  the  girl  would 
have  spent  long  miserable  days  wandering  about 
the  empty  rooms  and  thinking  of  her  friends. 
Action  was  a  relief  to  her,  as  it  is  to  all  of  us  in 
our  trouble.  To  sit  waiting  with  folded  liands  for 
news  that  is  long  in  coming;  to  watch  the  sorrow- 
ful faces  of  those  we  love,  and  see  the  sadness 
reflected  in  our  own,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to 
minister  to  them  or  to  lighten  their  burden, — this 
is  the  saddest  part  that  could  be  allotted  to  us. 

Dym  lay  and  cried  half  the  night  for  the  loss  of 
the  friend  she  loved,  and  the  sorrov^  that  had 
come  to  those  about  her.  She  listened  with  a  sore 
heart  to  the  clock  striking  through  the  darkness  as 
the  storm  lulled.  When  the  wet  gray  dawn  crept 
through  the  unshuttered  window,  she  woke  from  a 
miserable  dream,  and  with  aching  head  and  trem- 
bling fingers  began  to  dress  herself  hurriedly. 

She  had  told  them  that  she  should  take  the  early 
train  ;  and  when  Phyllis  brought  her  a  hot  cup  of 
coffee,  she  found  her  standing  by  the  window  with 
her  bonnet  in  her  hand,  her  little  trunk  packed, 
and  Kiddle-a-wink  sitting  on  her  old  plaid  shawl. 

"You  will  have  a  wet  day  for  your  journey, 
miss.  Miles  says  there's  a  mort  of  clouds  to  come 
down  yet,  all  the  more  that  the  wind's  lulled," 
said  Phyllis,  stealing  a  sympathizing  glance  to  the 
tired  face  and  reddened  eyelids  of  her  young 
mistress. 

"What  docs  it  matter,  Phyllis?"  returned  Dym, 
listlessly ;  but  she  was  glad  of  the  coffee  neverthe- 
less. Miss  Elliott  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  house- 
hold. Mrs,  Bridget,  the  housekeeper,  came  up 
herself  with  the  sandwiches  for  the  young  lady  ; 
even  Miles,  who  could  be  high  and  mighty  enough 
sometimes,  thrust  away  his  young  coadjutor  Stewart 
and  himself  put  in  the  shawls  and  bags,  and  hoped 
Miss  Elliott  had  all  she  wanted,  and  that  she  would 
not  be  tired  by  her  long  journey. 

"Thank  you,  Miles,  and  you  too,  Stewart," 
returned  Dym,  with  her  sad  little  smile;  even  the 
kindness  of  these  hirelings  was  sweet  to  the  poor 
child;  even  the  station-master  touched  his  hat, 
and  said  a  rough  word  or  two  of  sympathy. 

"This  is  a  black  day  in  Birstwith,  miss:  there 
is  not  a  house  in  the  whole  village  that  has  not 
lost  a  friend.  I've  put  the  box  in  the  van  ;  is  the 
little  dog  going  in  with  you,  too?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Dym,  absently.  Kiddle-a- 
wink  had  already  established  himself  on  the  oppo- 
site seat,  and  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 
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Hark,  the  bell  was  tolling  the  dismal  news.  Dym 
leaned  out  fur  a  ujoment  eagerly,  as  the  train 
moved  from  the  phiifonn.  There  was  the  little 
windy  platform,  with  honest  Dison  stumping  along 
it  with  a  yellow  dog  at  his  heels;  two  children  were 
carrying  a  great  basket,  and  put  it  down  to  listen. 
"Mother  says  that's  for  the  Good  Lady,"  said 
one  of  them.  The  great  rain-clouds  were  piling 
over  the  valley;  the  Nid  was  brawling  aftd  chafing 
over  its  boulders.  There  was  the  cottage  beside 
the  weir;  it  was  empty  still.  The  mill-garden 
looked  dreary.  Dym  shivered  and  threw  herself  back 
on  herscat.^and  the  long  weary  journey  had  begun. 
Dytn  had  fallen  asleep,  and  woke  up  stiff  and 
tired  as  the  train  slackened  sfwed  and  drew  up  at 
the  platform  of  King's  Cross  Station,  with  its 
lights  and  bustle  and  crowd  of  passengers  and 
porters,  which  was  rather  a  bewildering  scene  to 
Dym's  sore  and  aching  eyes.  Two  or  three  pas- 
sengers looked  back  at  the  little  gray-gowned  lady 
with  the  gray  dog  under  her  arm;  the  crisp  dark 
hair  had  got  disarranged  under  the  neat  bonnet, 
and  lay  in  stray  waves  over  her  temples ;  a  pale 
Avistful  face  looked  out  of  the  cab-windows. 

They  were  jolting  into  brightness  again,  wide 
shiny  pavements,  flaming  gas-lights,  a  jostling  of 
foot-passengers  and  umbrellas  across  the  muddy 
road  ;  the  omnibus  horses  were  steaming,  the  shop- 
windows  reeking  with  moisture,  as  Dym  turned 
into  Camden  Town  ;  she  suddenly  remembered  it 
was  Saturday  night. 

High  Street,  Camden  Town,  drove  its  usual 
Saturday-night  traffic  m  spite  of  the  wet.  The 
cheap  vendors  of  provisions  had  set  up  their  stalls, 
and  chaffrrcd  and  cheated  under  the  guttering 
tallow  candles ;  thin  women's  faces  hovered  over 
the  mountains  of  refuse  fruit  and  odoriferous  fish  ; 
the  hot-pie  man  drove  a  fierce  competition  with 
the  vendor  of  kidney  potatoes ;  two  or  three  coal- 
heavers  were  scalding  themselves  with  cups  of  hot 
coffee  ;  some  ragged  boys  had  collected  round  an 
apple-stall ;  the  butchers'  sho|>s  were  flaring  to  the 
tunc  of  '•Come  buy,  buy;"  a  few  slouching 
figures  came  out  from  the  swing-doors  of  the  great 
shining  gin*palacc«. 

Dym  looked  out  with  am.izcd  eyes;  this  was  one 
of  the  phases  of  life  in  the  great  Saturday-night 
Babel.  A  hungry  face  or  two,  thin  shawls  and 
draggled  gowns,  a  hubbub  of  voices,  of  straggling 
hoofs,  then  the  dark  bridge  and  the  ranal,  more 
stalls  and  shops  and  brightness,  a  quiet  comer 
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with  some  almshouses,  and  a  clock  strikin 
rain  splashing  down  on  the  empty  pavei; 
on  the  iron  railway,  and  down  into  tl 
modest  villas,  and  on  the  snowy  steps 
Paradise  Row. 

Dym  paid  the  man  and  ran  in,  with  a  hai 
to  Mrs.  Maynard.  It  was  Saturday  night,  i 
knew  she  should  find  Will  at  home. 

The  cheerful  glow  of  a  little  fire  shone  t 
the  half-opened  door;  but  the  randiest^ 
on  the  table  still  unlighted.     Will  was 
over  his  books  or  papers  as  usual.     The 
were  at  one  end  still   untouched  ;    a  kettl 
cosily  on  the  hob;  there  was  a  curious  fain 
of  ether  in  the  room,  and  Will  was  ia 
chair  half  asleep  before  the  fire. 

He  did  not  rise  when  Dym  came  m, 
held  out  his  hand   to  her  with  n  look 
surprise. 

"  My  dear  child,  why  did  you  not  let 
you  were  coming  up?  Who  would  have  I 
of  seeing  you  to-night?"  but  his  look  se( 
say  she  was  very  welcome. 
"Were  you  asleep,  Will?" 
"I  believe  I  was," — yawning  and 
himself — "  1  thought  it  was  part  of  my  di 
you  came  in  and  woke  me.  What  lime 
and  when  did  you  arrive  in  London?" 

"  I  have  only  just  come  on  from  Kil 
What  is  the  matter.  Will? — you  look  pale' 
was  keeping  her  own  face  out  of  sight, 
Maynard  lighted  the  candles  and  bus 
the  room. 

'*  Mr.  Elliot  has  not  been  well.  I  11 
wanted  you,  miss.  You  hove  been  slecpin| 
sir,  for  I  opened  the  door  once  or  twii 
quietly  and  you  never  heard  me,  nor  Dick  l 
but  Dick  creeps  about  like  a  little  mouse." 
"Not  well,  Will?" 
"  A  return  of  my  old  pain.  Never 
better  now.  Make  my  sister  some  tea, 
nard.  And  take  off  your  bonnet,  Dj 
down  by  the  fire ;  I  can't  see  you  whi| 
standing  behind  me."  .^nd  he  took  d< 
cold  little  hand  from  his  shoulder,  and  pu 
front  of  htm. 

"  Oh,  Will,  how  dreadfully  while  \< 
your  lips  are  quite  dark  !     I  could  not 
before." 

♦'  Pooh !  nonsenw !  the  pain  is  gooe;j 
stupid  from  my  long  nap." 
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fiot  Dym  noticed  that  he  spoke  feebly,  and 
asJKd  himself  with  difficulty. 

"You  are  not  much  to  look  at  yourself,  Dym ; 
r'hj,  foolish  girl,  there  are  positively  tears  in  your 
jtres.    Indeed,  I  am  better  now." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  Will,  but  it  is  not  that ;  we  have 
ijad  such  terrible  news  from  Mentone ;  and  Mrs. 
;;riiichester  and  Humphrey  went  last  night;  and 
bey  left  me  alone,  and — and — "  But  Dym  could 
kOt  speak  any  more  for  crying. 

"You  need  not  tell  me;  I  know,  I  can  guess," 
'Vtnnied  Will,  quickly.     Dym  had  put  down  her 
tMcad  on  his  knee,  and  she  did  not  see  the  strange 
Look  that  came  over  his  face ;  one  hand  was  hidden 
for  a  long  time  within  his  waistcoat,  and  his  lips 
drew  darker,  and  his  breath  was  drawn  with  diffi- 
culty for  a  moment.     "  I  knew  it  must  come,"  he 
miittered,  when  the  paroxysm  had  passed,  and  he 
wiped  the  cold  perspiration  that  stood  in  drops  on 
bis  forehead.    Will  was  used  to  these  attacks  now ; 
but  he  was,  nevertheless,  very  glad  that  Dym's 
free  vas  hidden  on  his  knee. 

"Oh,  Will,  how  could  you  know?    It  seems  all 
10  sodden  and  dreadful ;  just  when  he — when  they 
tot  so  happy." 
Will  pressed  his  hand  heavily  on  Dym's  head. 
"Yes,  it  is  just  that.     How  mysterious  are  His 
wys!    Poor  Chichester!  it  will  go  hardly  with 
luD,  I  fear.     Only  one  year  of  happiness,  and  a 
fifctime  of  regret.     How  strange  that  you  should 
inecome  and  told  me  this  to-night !" 
"Why  to-night,  dear?" 

"Because — because — well,  I  will  not  tell  you; 
Ikavc queer  thoughts  sometimes.  I  did  not  want 
yw  to  say  it  out ;  I  seemed  to  know  all  about  it, 
as  though  I  had  expected  it  all  my  life  long." 

"Dear  Will,  it  is  not  like  you  to  be  fanciful ; 

lio» could  you  know  that  Honor  was  dead  ?"  And 

^'s  lips  parted  anxiously  as  she  looked  at  him. 

Will  was  hardly  like  himself  to-night. 

He  answered  her  with  a  smile,  half  sweet,  half 

"Dym,  do  you  believe  in  dreams?" 
"Why,  no.  Will,  of  course  not. "  / 

"1  used  to  say  the  same,"  he  continued,  mus- 
^1-  "  Daniel  was  a  man  of  dreams ;  but  then 
■*■»' greatly  beloved.'  I  wonder,  if  we  kept 
<*  bands  and  hearts  pure,  whether  our  guardian 
"•pl  might  sometimes  come  and  whisper  them  to 
■•  I  had  a  strange  dream  once." 
"Yon  have  never  told  it  to  me,  Will." 


"  I  never  spoke  of  it  to  any  one.  I  was  afraid 
to  breathe  it  even  to  myself.  I  seemed  asleep  and 
yet  awake.     It  has  haunted  me  ever  since." 

•*  You  will  tell  it  to  me,  dear?" 

"  When  I  woke  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  the 
meaning  was  quite  clear.  Such  a  beautiful  life 
could  not  die  out  without  a  sign.  He  thought  he 
had  her  safe,  poor  wretch ;  one  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  detain  an  angel."  He  seemed  as  though 
he  were  speaking  to  himself,  but  Dym  held  her 
breath,  quite  awe-struck,  as  she  listened. 

"  This  angel  must  have  had  a  woman's  face,  for 
the  hand  was  hers.  Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  I 
am  fanciful;  but  your  news  has  not  surprised  me." 

"  You  forget ;  I  have  told  you  nothing,  Will." 

"  Nothing  but  what  I  knew.  How  did  it  happen? 
Is  the  child  alive?  I  hope  so,  for  Chichester's 
sake." 

"  Indeed  we  don't  know,"  returned  Dym,  weep- 
ing ;  "  the  telegram  said  nothing]  but  that  she  was 
gone.  Humphrey  said  he  must  set  out  at  once, 
and  so  did  Mrs.  Chichester;  they  have  both  pro- 
mised to  write  and  tell  us  all." 

•'And  you  have  heard  nothing?"  returned  Will, 
disappointed ;  *'  you  don't  know  even  if  she  took 
her  child  with  her  or  left  it  to  comfort  him.  She 
would  rather  do  that,  I  know.  I  wish  Mentone 
were  not  so  far  off,  and  that  I  could  go  to  him." 

"  Oh,  Will,  if  you  only  could  go  1" 

**  What  would  be  the  good  of  it  to  either  of  us? 
He  would  wring  my  hand  and  look  me  in  the  face, 
but  he  would  say  no  word  to  me.  I  should  not 
dare  to  speak  to  him,  he  would  be  so  hard  and 
fierce  and  speechless  in  his  misery." 

"You  are  the  only  one  to  whom  he  would 
listen." 

Will  shook  his  head.  "  I  tell  yon  no,  Dym  ;  if 
he  opened  his  mouth  to  me  it  would  be  to  rail 
against  Heaven,  and  curse  his  fate.  Poor  Chiches- 
ter !  we  must  pray  for  him ;  but  no  spoken  sym- 
pathy can  avail  him." 

"And  his  mother?" 

" He  is  beyond  her  now;  he  will  put  away  her 
arms  from  about  him  and  say  terrible  words,  and 
go  away  and  shut  himself  up  with  his  dead.  Her 
tears  will  craze  him.  She  will  want  him  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  to  keep  his  miserable  life  in  him ; 
and  one  of  these  days,  when  it  grows  too  intoler- 
able, he  will  leave  you  all." 

"Oh,  Will,  cease,  cease;  you  frighten  me." 

"He  will  come  back,  my  girl,"  returned  Will, 
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looking  at  her  with  his  gentle  smile.  "  I  know 
him  so  well.  These  noble  souls  are  not  left  to 
wander  away  into  outer  darkness.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  story  of  Sintram,  Dym,  and  how  the  Lady 
Vcrena  prayed  for  him  from  behind  her  convent 
grating?  Don't  you  think  that  a  wife  in  Paradise 
prays  for  her  husband  on  earth?" 

"Do  you  think  so,  Will?" 

*♦  My  child,  why  should  we  doubt?  There  are 
sudden  horizons,  where  heaven  and  earth  seem  to 
touch  and  mingle.  We  believe  •  in  the  commu- 
nion of  saints.  *  " 

"  Do  you  really  think  she  will  watch  over  him, 
Will?" 

"  Vou  would  call  me  fanciful  again  if  I  were  lo 
tell  you  some  of  my  thoughts.  We  are  getting  too 
material  nowadays,  Dym,  and  so  the  finer  voices 
gel  hushed  out  of  the  universe.     We  talk  too  much, 

)d  listen  too  little." 

Dym  sat  on  the  floor,  with  her  earnest  face 
propi>cd  on  her  hands ;  her  bonnet  had  fallen  off, 
and  her  hair  fell  into  dark  shining  waves.  What 
a  childish  sweet  face  it  was,  in  spite  of  its  paleness 
and  tear-stains !  Something  pathetic  in  Dym's 
attitude  seemed  to  strike  Will,  and  he  suddenly 
bent  down  and  kissed  her  forehead, 

"My  poor  tired  little  Dym  !" 

"It  rests  roe  so  to  hear  you  talk,  Will," 

He  gave  her  a  full  bright  smile  of  understanding, 

*'  I  think  we  have  talked  enough  now.  Pour 
out  the  tea,  Dym,  and  give  me  a  cup ;  I  must  go 
out  directly." 

•♦To-night?"  exclairaeti  his  sister,  in  surprise; 
"  there  is  no  service." 

*'The  boys  will  be  practicing,  though.  No, 
don'l  keep  me,"  as  though  he  anticiixited  the  re- 
monstrance on  Dym's  lipsj  '*I  must  go  down  to 
the  church  to-night."  And  Dym  knew  him  too 
well  to  venture  an  objection. 

She  waited  for  him  to  come  back  until  she  was 
tired. 

Kid<llca-wink  had  curled  himself  on  his  chair 
ind  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  Dym  had  fallen  into  a 
half  doze  over  her  snd  thoughts;  she  was  thinking 
what  Will  had  said  about  Guy  Chichester,  and 
longing,  with  a  vain  fruitier  longing,  to  sec  him 
again,  and  judge  for  herself  how  he  looked.  *'  Do 
the  finer  voices  get  hushed  ?"  she  thought,  with  a 
dreamy  remcmbrante  of  Will's  5|>eech.  "  If  1  held 
my  breath  and  liMened,  could  I  hear  Honor's 
voice?"     And  it  almost  seemed  to  the  weary  girl  ( 


as  though  Honor's  beautiful  face  were  growing, 
of  the  stillness  and  fireliyht :  the  frank  sweet  «; 
the  powerful  gentle  brow,  the  lips  closely  fold 
yet  smiling.  "  I  will  do  anything  for  you  { 
him,"  Dym  seemed  to  be  saying;  and  Hooog 
somebody  else,  answered,  "  By  and  by." 

"  How  long  you  have  been.  Will !"  open 
eyes  wide  as  Will  can)e  in  and  closed  the  d 
softly  after  him.  \ 

He  came  to  her  side  with  a  face  of  grave  bri| 
ness. 

"  What,  up  still,  naughty  child?     I  thojjght  j 
would  have  gone  to  l>ed  long  ago ;  do  you 
it  is  eleven  o'clock?" 

"I  am   very  tired,"  returned    Dym,   s! 
"where  have  you  been  all  this  time,  Will?" 

"Where  should  I  have  been?"  he  reta 
quietly  ;  **  the  church  was  nice  and  warm,  so 
need  not  be  afraid  of  my  vigil ;  the  rain  has  stop' 
too;  and  there  is  such  a  moon  !"  and  Will's 
seemed  almost  to  reflect  some  of  its  light  still 
da^^led  Dym,  holding  her  chamber  cani 
and  looking  at  him  through  half-closed  ey 

"Try  and  sleep  well,  precious  child  ; 
both  try  to  gain  strength  for  to  morrow 
been  making  up  my  mind  to-night  that  I  roust  ; 
you  something  that   you  ought  to  know ;  buC 
morrow  will  do.     My  poor  Dym,"   holding 
very  tightly  for  a  moment,  "  you  are  very  fonc^ 
your  old  Wifl  Conqueror,  as  you  call  him.** 

Dym's  eyes  were  not  a  bit  drowsy  now 

*•  Well,  I  would  not  have  you  love  me  less, 
caused  you  ever  so  much  sorrow,  God  mean 
to  love  each  other,  and  so  to  draw  each  othei 
we  must  still  keep  hold  of  the  '  silver  cord,* 
it  is  loosed  sometimes." 

"  I  wish  I  were  as  good  as  you,  Will,*'  ret 
the  girl,  humbly.  She  did  not  understand  hin 
the  least,  only  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  she  thouj 
how  Will's  sweet  nature  seemed  to  distill  the  I 
terness  out  of  sorrow  isself;  he  had  taken  hcrne 
with  the  air  of  a  man  wlio  is  given  to  look  C 
gravely  at  life.  The  terrible  surprise  had  har^ 
elicited  an  exclamation  ;  throughout  their  talk 
had  sat  dreaniily — self-absorbed — with  the  vonti 
ing  look  of  one  who  is  dealing  with  m)*sterics. 

Dym  was  too  weary  even  for  sorrow  to-aigl 
she  crept  up  to  her  little  garret,  next  to  Dick's, 
chirped  out  a  good-night  to  her  as  she  passedi 
had  soon  forgotten  her  own  and   other 
troubles. 
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As  Will  closed  the  door  after  her,  a  little  of  the 
rightness  died  out  of  his  face,  and  he  sat  down 
filing  in  his  easy-chair. 

He  had  been  praying  for  Guy  Chichester  to- 
i^t,  wrestling  for  him  as  he  had  never  wrestled 
^-K  himself;  the  links  that  had  bound  these  two 
^n»  together  had  never  been  stronger  than  to- 
:^ht.  Will  felt  a  strange  intense  longing  to  press 
.■SA  friend's  hand  again  and  look  into  his  dark 
-i<f-wom  face  j  while  Guy,  stretclring  out  his  arms 
r«r  his  dead  wife's  face  in  the  fierce  writhings  of 
sspair,  thought  that  there  was  only  one  voice  he 
aNDldbearto  hear  in  his  misery,  and  that  was  Will's. 

"Will  raked  up  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire  again 
a4d  fed  it  with  fresh  fuel ;  he  had  much  to  do  to- 
ight  With  the  clearness  and  j^rspicuity  that 
>metimes  come  to  us  under  the  influence  of  some 
reat  emotion,  he  had  set  himself  to  review  his 
«st  life:  again  the  years  passed  before  him,  one 
ftcr  the  other,  each  with  its  several  marks  of  joy 
Lod  sorrow,  with  its  burden  of  sins  and  regrets. 

••I  have  done  so  little;  it  has  been  so  short, 
■iter all;  I  have  not  earned  my  rest,"  he  thought, 
ndl^  and  his  head  drooped  on  his  breast. 

He  remembered  how  an  old  pauper  had  recog- 
nized this  instinct  of  longing  once. 

"We  have  all  our  troubles  to  bear,"  he  had 

I  said  to  her,  as  he  sat  beside  her  in  the  great  white- 
wdied  ward,  listening  to  her  dismal  category  of 
wsr-Jem  was  at  sea,  and  Susan  was  too  poor  to 
tow  to  her,  and  it  was  hard  dying  with  naught 
W  strange  faces  about  her.  **  One  may  have 
Wind  raiment,  and  yet  feel  sad  and  lonely  at 
'MB-"  Something  in  the  patient  tones  seemed  to 
•wclilier;  she  was  a  hard,  battered-looking  woman, 
"^i  tanned  face  and  bristling  gray  hair,  and 
^'s&ce  looked  strangely  youthful  beside  hers. 


**  Ay,  ay,  we  all  have  our  troubles,  paupers  as 
well  as  gentlefolks ;  thou'rt  a  lad  to  be  a  parson ; 
thou'rt  the  sort  women  love;  but  I'm  thinking 
the  Lord  loves  thee,  too,  and  He  won't  let  thee 
be  long  lonesome." 

Was  not  old  Susan  right?  had  it  been  long, 
after  all  ?  would  he  change  his  lot  with  Guy  Chi- 
chester ?    No,  a  hundred  times  no. 

*"He  doeth  all  things  well.'  Why  have  I 
been  so  impatient,  so  distrustful?  He  has  made 
this  pain  easy  to  bear — a  joy  almost.  '  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant'  " — we  can  guess  how 
the  humble  soul  chanted  his  Nunc  Dimittis.  Un- 
happy ! — the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  his 
peace  seemed  to  flood  the  poor  room  with  light ; 
he  stretched  himself  on  his  bed  with  a  smile  on  his 
face;  he  was  tired,  and  the  morrow's  work  was 
before  him.  "  I  think  I  shall  sleep  now,"  thought 
Will,  as  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall ;  and  almost 
before  the  words  left  his  lips  he  slept. 

That  night  William  Elliott  had  another  dream. 
He  thought  he  was  standing  on  a  strange  place, 
neither  land  nor  water,  but  on  some  shifting 
substance  that  gave  way  beneath  his  feet.  A 
heavy  burden  was  on  his  back,  something  that 
trailed  behind  him  and  dragged  him  back,  and 
yet  he  dared  not  try  to  free  himself. 

"  I  am  so  tired  of  it  all,"  he  heard  himself  say ; 
and  the  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to  echo 
strangely;   "  so  tired  of  it  all." 

"Conqueror,  and  tired!"  said  a  voice  that 
thrilled  him  strangely.  "Look  here  1"  and  sud- 
denly the  weight  slipped  from  him.  At  his  feet 
lay  a  broken  cross,  and  a  crown  of  scarlet  rowan- 
berries  lay  beside  it ;  but  as  he  stooped  and 
picked  it  up,  they  changed  and  brightened  into 
gold. 


SIGNALS  AND  SIGNALING. 

By  Captain  S.  B.  Luce,  U.S.N. 


SiCKALs,  or  arbitrary  signs  made  for  the  purpose 
■  conyeying  intelligence,  have  been  used  from 
"*wiy earliest  times,  not  only  in  connection  with 
■•^  and  naval  affairs,  but  by  all  classes  and 
'^"'AjioiB  of  people,  from  the  gay  Parisienne  who 
•P^Js  her  lover  by  a  camelia  in  her  hair,  to  the 
"■^Indian  whose  bundle  of  arrows  is  the  omi- 
■Wsgnalofwar. 


According  to  sacred  history  the  same  Divine 
authority  that  made  the  everlasting  stars  "  for 
signs,"  or  night  signals,  commanded  Moses  to 
make  trumpets  for  sounding  the  assembly,  and  for 
the  "journeying  of  the  camps;"  at  the  same  time 
time  a  regular  set  of  trumpet  calls,  or  signals,  was 
prescribed.  Numbers  lo. 

The  Israelites  had  a  signal  called  Neniy  which 


consUted  of  a  flag  attached  to  a  long  pole.  As 
soon  as  this  signal  was  obscrvetl  the  war-cry  was 
raised  and  the  trumpets  blown.  "  How  long  shall 
1  see  the  standard  and  hear  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pets?" exclaims  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  And  agiun, 
"Then  he  lifteth  up  an  ensign  in  the  mountains: 
and  when  he  bloweth  a  trumpet,  hear  ye." 

"The  Jewish  ensign,"  says  Calmel,  "was  a  long 
pole  ;  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  kind  of  chafing- 
dish  made  of  iron  bars,  which  held  a  fire,  and  the 
light,  shape,  etc.  of  which  denoted  the  party  to 
whom  it  belonged."  This  .undoubtedly  refers  to 
fire-signals,  the  existence  of  which  is  further  shown 
by  the  figure  used  by  Isaiah  {^o):  "As  a  beacon 
upon  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  as  an  ensign  on  a 
hill ;"  so  that  when  the  prophet  Jeremiah  .admon- 
ished the  children  of  Benjamin  to  "  blow  the  trum- 
pet in  Tekoa  and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Bcth-hac- 
cerem,"  he  simply  referred  to  a  system  of  signal- 
ing then  well  known — the  trumpet  and  beacon- 
fires.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  Homer  compares 
the  bright  armor  of  "divine  Achilles,"  as  seen 
from  beleaguered  Troy: 

"  An<I,  like  the  moon,  (he  broad,  refulgent  shield. 
IllaxM  wi(h  long  ray:^,  and  glcam'd  athwart  the  field. 
So  to  ni;i;ht  wandering  sailors,  pale  with  fears. 
Wide  o'er  the  watery  waste  a  light  aj>Dears; 
Wliich,  on  the  far-seen  mountain,  blazing  high, 
Streams  from  some  lonely  watch-tower  to  the  ^ky." 

The  value  of  beacon-fires  as  signals  was  very 
limited,  however,  and  their  significance  had  to 
previously  agreed  upon.  Thus  Agamemnon, 
»n  setting  out  for  Troy,  promised  Clytemnestra 
that  on  the  fall  of  the  city  he  would  give  her  notice 
by  means  of  lights  kindled  for  that  puriK)se.  He 
kept  his  word,  as  we  learn  from  the  tragedy  of 
.^schylus,  the  sentinel  appointed  to  watch  for  the 
signal  declaring  he  had  spent  many  a  dreary  niglit 
at  his  post-  We  may  readily  believe  that  intelli- 
gence of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  sent  in  this  way,  for, 
when  Athens  w-is  occupied  by  the  Persians  the 
second  time,  the  news  was  transmitted  to  Sardis, 
in  .\sia,  a  greater  distance  even,  by  means  of  fire- 
signals. 

Probably  the  earliest  n.ival  night-signal  known 
to  history  or  tm<lition  is  the  one  referred  to  by 
Virgil.  The  Trojans  having  drawn  the  wooden 
horse  within  their  gates,  a  light  disi)laycd  from 
Agamemnon's  vessel  was  a  signal  to  the  traitor 
Linon  to  release  Ulysses  and  his  friends.  The 
Greeks  had  retired  with  their  fleet  to  the  island  of 
Tencdos,  under  pretence  of  abandoning  the  siege : 


"  And  now,  from  Tcnedos  Ml  free, 
The  Greeks  are  mailing  on  the  sea. 
Bound  for  the  shore  where  erst  \h 
Beneath  the  still  moon'!>  friendly  i 
When,  in  a  moment,  leaps  to  sight 
On  the  King's  ship  the  signal  lighi 
And  Linon,  screened  by  partial  f: 
Unlocks  the  piue-wood  prison's  gal 

Fire-signals  are  very  often  mentionc< 
history,      ^neas   Tacticus,   a   conte 
Aristotle  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  th 
gives  the  following  description  of  wh 
rcnlly   among   the    first    improvcmeni 
beacon-fires:    Two  earthen  vessels  of 
(four  and  one-half  feet  deep  by  one  a 
diameter  he  gives  as  the  dimensions 
with  water;    on   the  surface  of  each 
piece  of  cork  having  attached  to  it  a 
ated  rod.     At  the  several  graduatio 
sages  are  written  as  are  most  likely  to 
in  war,  both  rods  corresponding  in  e 
lar.     Each  vessel  is  provided  at  its  bol 
cock.     At  a  signal  station  furnished 
these  instruments  a  light  is  displayed 
call  attention.     On   this  being  obsen 
a  similar  station,  it  is  to  be  answcrefl  b; 
another  light.     The  lights  are  then  sci 
cocks  opened,  the  water  allowed  to  fl( 
the  corks  to  descend.     When  the  m 
transmitted  has  reached  the  mouth  ol 
the  light  is  again  displayed  and  both  c 
If  everything  has  been   conducted   ]i 
readings  on  the  rods  will  be  the  same 
tions.      Polybius  found  fault  with  this  i 
limited  in  its  sphere  of  action,  and  cxp 
proved  method  by  which  the  twenty 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  were  placed  oil 
five  columns  of  five  letters  each,  save  the 
had  but  four.     By  means  of  lights  each 
Word  was  to  be  indicated  by  showi 
column   and  then  the  line  in  which 
found.  (Polybius.  Book  X.,  Ch.ipter  2. 
istcncc  of  some  regular  system  of  n 
about  the  time  of  which  wc  arc  spcakinj 
shown  by  the  following  :  "  That  the  cat 
ledge  of  the  motions  of  the  enemy  roigl 
taincd,  Philip  of  Maccdon,  then  operatiD 
Attatus,  sent  orders  to  the  |>eople  of 
those  of  Euboea  that  they  should  i 
everything  that  should  happen  by  sign 
torches  raised  upon  Tisaiura,  a  mount 
saly,  which  stood  convecient  for  coi 
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k  i  nd  of  notice  to  the  parts  mentioned. ' '  (Polybius, 
Book  X.,  Chapter  i.)  As  the  army  and  the  navy 
Hr«re  not  as  distinctly  separated  in  those  days  as  at 
pi-«sent,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  system 
af  night-signaling  was  knonrn  to  the  fleet.  Livy 
infonns  us  that  Scipio  Africanus  when  personally 
saperintending  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  for 
tlie  African  campaign,  directed  that  all  the  ships  of 
vrar  should  carry  one  light  as  a  distinction  by  night, 
tbe  transports  (of  which  there  were  four  hundred), 
two  each,  while  the  ships  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  to  carry  three  lights ;  the  latter  sign 
lieiDg  common  to  all  navies  to  this  day. 

Day-signals  also  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
I  liHDg  in  common  use  among  the  navies  of  an- 
tiquity; and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the 
cmdosion  that  they  were  adequate  for  directing 
Ibeerolations  of  a  large  fleet.  In  one  of  the  bat- 
to  off  Artemesiura,  just  before  the  fall  of  Ther- 
■opyfae,  the  holding  up  of  a  shield  is  particularly 
aationed  as  being  used  as  a  signal  to  the  fleet ; 
nd,  later,  when  the  Spartan  Lysander  swooped 
fie  an  eagle  upon  the  Athenians,  under  Conon, 
t  Goal's  River  in  the  Hellespont,  the  signal  for 
IIk  Lacedemonian  fleet  to  advance  was  made  from 
flieof  the  lookout  ships  by  **  holding  up  a  bright 
jfcield."  The  Greeks  had  a  standard  the  elevation 
rfthich  was  the  signal  for  joining  battle.  On  the 
*Bdard  of  Athens  was  represented  the  owl  of 
Minerva.  The  galley  of  Alcibiades  was  known  by 
iKsail  glowing  with  the  rich  purple  dye  of  Tyre,  as 
wthatof  the  Antonia,  the  galley  of  Cleopatra, 
nne  generations  later;  and,  generally,  in  the 
Konan  fleet  the  purple  sail  was  the  sign  of  an  ad- 
■inl's  ship. 
In  connection  with  the  signals  of  the  ancients 
iif  be  mentioned  the  method  of  secret  writing, 
^X\ascytale  of  the  Spartans,  once  made  use  of  to 
*t»ll  a  celebrated  admiral.  The  instrument  cou- 
nted of  a  black  staflf  which  was  intrusted  to  the 
pMrai  or  admiral  on  his  engaging  in  active  ser- 
*w.  A  staff  precisely  similar  was  retained  by  the 
Mgistrates.  To  send  a  communication  they  wrote 
Ae  message  on  a  strip  of  parchment  wrapped  about 
'4e  staff;  then,  unwinding  the  band,  it  was  sent 
•ftjjc  hands  of  a  trusty  messenger  to  the  chief. 
Wectly  unintelligible  when  expanded  it  could  be 
**donly  by  him  to  whose  care  the  staff  was  con- 
Uei 

Tl>e  scyUUe  was  sent  to  Pausanias,'  admiral  of 
'  ^  was  sent  to  Lysander  also. — See  Plutarch's  Lives. 
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the  Lacedemonian  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  who  was 
suspected  by  the  ephors  at  Sparta  of  treason. 
"Stay  behind  the  herald,"  said  the  stern  and 
laconic  missive,  "and  war  is  declared  against  you 
by  the  Spartans."  He  daied  not  disobey  the 
dread  command.  In  the  Roman  army  the  signal 
to  prepare  for  battle  was  a  red  flag  displayed  on  a 
spear  from  the  top  of  the  Praetorium.  The  trumpet 
was  also  used  to  sound  "  the  assembly,"  and  for 
other  signals.  (Caesar,  Book  II.,  Chapter  20.) 

Leo  VI.  surnamed  the  Wise,  Emperor  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  East  (a.d,  886-911),  in  his 
instructions  in  naval  tactics,  says :  "  You  will  have 
in  your  trireme  a  signal  flag  conspicuously  placed 
so  that  you  may  signify  to  the  fleet  the  desired 
movements — whether  to  engage  in  battle,  retreat ^ 
surround  the  enemy,  or  reinforce  certain  parts  of 
the  line ;  to  increase  or  slacken  speed ;  to  go  in 
ambush'  or  come  out  to  attack,  or  any  other  orders 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give ;  to  this  end  all  should 
keep  a  good  lookout  on  your  trireme.  In  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  battle  neither  the  voice  nor  the 
trumpet  will  suffice  to  convey  orders."  He  then 
proceeds  to  explain  the  method  of  signaling  by 
the  kamelankion  (a  sort  of  cap,  probably  like  our 
liberty  cap)  surmounting  a  spear,  or  by  thtphoini- 
kis  (a  red  flag),  which  was  also  the  signal  for  bat- 
tle. The  spear  with  its  signal-flag,  he  says,  was  to 
be  held  upright,  inclined  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
or  to  the  front;  shaken,  elevated,  or  depressed  as 
might  be  necessary;  adding,  *' as  the  ancients  did.'* 
He  concludes  by  saying :  "  But  in  order  to  prevent 
mistakes  you  will  with  your  own  hand  make  the 
signals."  (Tactics  of  Leo,  Chapter  19.,  39,  40,41.) 
This  is  probably  the  only  explanation  of  the  naval 
signal  system  of  the  ancients  extant ;  a  system  too 
strikingly  like  that  of  our  present  army  code  to 
escape  notice. 

The  next  notable  instance  of  naval  signaling  is 
to  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  fleet  commanded 
by  King  Richard  I.  of  England  during  his  crusade 
against  the  Saracens.  From  "the  Kynges  own 
galeie,  he  cal'd  it  Trenc  the  mere*'(?\ovf  the  sea), 
signals  were  made  by  the  trumpet.  In  describing 
one  of  the  fleet  formations  (the  order  of  convoy) 
after  leaving  Messina,  April,  1 191,  the  account  says: 
"  The  lines  were  so  close  that  a  trumpet  could  be 
heard  from  one  to  the  other,  and  each  ship  was 


*  To  be  m  ambush  was  to  be  under  cover  of  an  island  or 
headland,  in  the  mouth  of  a  river,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  enemy. 


near  enough  her  consort  to  communicate  by  hail- 
ing.*' At  the  battle  of  Sluys,  one  hundred  an<l 
forty-six  years  after,  fnimpets  still  seem  to  be  used 
for  making  signals.  The  English  fleet,  commanded 
by  Edward  III,  in  person,  advanced  to  the  sound 
of  trumpets,  and  Froissart  says,  **The  French 
joined  battle  with  many  trumpets  and  other  in- 
struments of  martial  music  ;  and  the  English  giving 
altogether  a  mighty  shout,  it  sounded  horribly 
upon  the  waters"  (a.d.  1337).  We  are  not  with- 
out negative  evidence,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
use,  at  th's  period,  of  naval  signals.  In  what  is 
known  as  the  "Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty," 
written  some  time  before  a.d.  1351  in  Norman 
French,  there  some  curious  items  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  navy  regulations  of  the  lime.  "  If 
the  King  be  in  the  fleet  there  shall  be  in  his  ship 
three  great  lanthorns,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle."  "All  nights  when  the  fleet  is  on  the 
sea,  the  admiral  ought  to  carry  two  great  lanthorns 
in  the  two  parts  of  the  masthead  of  the  ship  in 
which  he  is."  "When  it  shall  please  the  admiral 
to  assemble  the  captains  and  masters  of  the  fleet  to 
advise  with  them,  he  shall  carr>'  high  in  the  middle 
pf  the  mast  of  his  ship,  a  Banner  of  Council,  so 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  fleet  it  may  be  known." 
•*  In  case  that  any  ship  of  the  fleet  perceive  any 
vessel  of  the  enemy  on  the  sea  then  he  shall  hoist 
a  banner  on  high,  whereby  the  fleet  may  have 
cognisance,"  etc.  But  the  principal  signals  are, 
ftigoals  or  motions  of  the  admiral's  ,ship.  "No 
master  of  a  ship  shall  cross  his  sail  aloft  before  the 
admiral  has  done  so  ;  directly  afterwards  all  the 
other  ships  shall  cross  their  sails."  "  No  ship  shall 
cast  anchor  before  the  admiral  shall  'have  an- 
chored."' These  directions  indicate  that  the  only 
signals  in  the  case  mentioned,  were  the  motions 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  which  the  fleet  was 
commanded  to  follow  ;  an  injunction  contained  in 
every  modern  signal-book.  The  fact  of  this  system 
being  in  use  is  curiously  confirmed  in  the  account 
of  the  movements  preceding  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court.  "The  King  (Henry  V.)  ordered  the  sail- 
yanl  of  the  Trinity  Royal  to  l)C  hoisted  to  the 
middle  of  her  m-ist,  indicating  that  he  was  ready 
to  ]iut  to  sea  and  that  all  vessels  in  the  neighboring 
ha  vend  were  to  hasten  to  hinj."  The  flet-f,  con- 
sisting of  some  fourteen  hundred  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  left  England  August   11,   i4<5>  ^^nd  soon 


t  llUtory  of  the  Royal  Navy  by  Sir  Harris  Nicutu. 


after  anchored  in  the  Seine,  about  threedfl 
Harflucr,  where  the  King  proposed  to  dw 
ami  he  desired  a  banner  to  be  hoisted  as 
for  his  captains  to  attend  a  council ;"  th< 
ner  of  council  "  before  mentioned.  (Ibid, 
other  of  the  regulations  referred  to  requi 
divisional  oflicers  of  a  fleet  at  sea,  to  spi 
commander-in-chief  before  sunset,  so  as  t 
tain  the  course  to  be  steered  during  the  nig 
communicate  it  to  their  several  commanden 
fact  that  no  other  signals  are  mentioned  in 
ment  going  so  much  into  detail  leads  to  th' 
that  there  were  no  others  in  use  in  the 
navy  at  this  time.  As  far  as  can  be  asc( 
signals  made  by  flags  were  fir&t  used  in  t 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Sir  William  .Monson  remarks,  in  one 
Naval  Tracts  (1587),  "The  shewing  or  ta 
the  Flag  in  the  Admiral's  Ship  being  wt 
sidered  and  resolved  of  beforehand,  is 
direct  a  Fleet  in  many  Cases,  as  fully  &s 
had  given  his  Instructions  by  Writing." 
flag  carried  under  the  Poop  of  a  ship  shcwi 
grace,  and  never  used  bur  vsrhcn  it  is  won  t 
from  an  enemy." 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  "  Fighl 
structions"  were  issued  by  the  Duke  of  1 
1665,  then  High. Admiral  of  England,  thai 
were  formed  into  anything  like  a  rcgula 
Even  up  to  a  comparatix'ely  recent  pcri( 
early  part  of  the  present  century)  certain 
signs  were  used  instead  of  flags.  To  loi^KL 
lopsail  and  fire  ont  gun,^  for  example,  was 
nal  for  sailing*  All  boats  and  i>ersons  t*^ 
their  respective  ships,  the Joretopgallai^'^ 
anil  hoisted,  and  cne  gun.  To  unniooi 
sail  hosed.  To  moor,  mizzen/opsail  A^ 
cleared  up,  etc.  As  a  further  illustration,  s 
pressions  as  the  following  may  be  met 
English  naval  history.  "  The  I'ha&ton  m 
well  known  signal  for  a  flfct  by  le: 
gallant  sheets  and  firing  tico  guns  t' 
sioa."  Again,  the  lookout  frigate  ma( 
call  in  the  fleet  "by  hoisting  the  Dutcl 
Signals  by  arbitrary  signs  made  with 
given  al>ove  were  used  by  our  Continents 
1776  (sec  Preble's  "History  of  the 
Flag,"  page  163). 
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)  most  celebrated  naval  signals  of  modern 
Nelson's  last  signal,  hoisted  on  board  the 
)ctober  21,  1805,  on  going  into  action 
Hied  French  and  S^ianish  fleets  off  Cape 
"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
\  the  signal  hoisted  by  Perry,  on  board 
Dce,  September  10,  18 13,  containing  the 
ds  of  the  gallant  Lawrence,  **  Don't  give 
ip;"  an  expression  which  has  passed 
^ing  cry  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
lals  now  in  common  use  among  sea-far- 
are  made  by  flags  of  various  shapes  and 
le  flags  in  one  system  represent  the  nine 
'O,  and  duplicate  numbers,  making  ten 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  and  three 
Any  number  under  ten  thousand  may 
y  them  without  having  more  than  four 
»e  hoist.  The  lower  flag  of  the  hoist 
units.     Now  if  the  signal-book,  indis- 

0  this  system,  be  arranged  with  words 
ces  covering  every  contingency  likely  to 
ivigation,  and  all  numbered  in  regular 
s  very  easy  to  see  how  two  vessels,  or  a 

a  signal  station  on  shore,  both  being 
?ilh  the  necessary  apparatus,  may  freely 
ate  with  each  other, 
signal-books  used  by  national  vessels  is 

1  complete  system  of  naval  tactics,  so 
miral  has  the  means  of  communicating 
sels  of  his  fleet  the  orders  necessary  to 
mance  of  all  the  evolutions  incident  to 

or  battle. 

ntemational  Code  of  Signals  for  the  use 
ions,"  which  originated  in  England,  in 
a  very  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
this  excellent  code  eighteen  consonants 
habet  are  used  as  intermediaries  instead 
lerals  just  explained,  the  advantage  being 
ighteen  consonants  are  susceptible  of  so 
mutations  that  seventy-eight  thousand 
id  and  forty-two  signals  may  be  made 
ing  more  than  four  flags  at  a  time.  As 
itry   has  the  signal-book   of  this  code 

its  own  language,  vessels  of  different 
es  can  communicate  with  each  other  as 
those  sailing  under  the  same  flag.  An 
advantage  in  connection  with  this  sys- 
establishment  of  coast  signal  stations  in 
rountries,  which  afford  signal  communi- 
ween  ships  in  the  offing  and  their  owners 
OD  shore.     France  has  one  hundred  and 


twenty-four  of  such  stations  on  her  coasts.  The 
United  States  has  about  Ave,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  these  is  due  entirely  to  private  enterprise. 

One  of  the  most  useful  codes  of  signaling,  how- 
ever, common  to  the  naval  or  military  service  is 
that  popularly  known  as  the  "  Wig- Wag,"  other- 
wise called  the  Army  Code,  the  invention  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  General  A.  J.  Myer,  United 
States  Army. 

This  code  requires  no  signal-book,  and  scarcely 
any  apparatus,  though  to  make  a  skillful  operator 
one  should  have  a  good  memory  and  much  prac- 
tice. In  almost  every  signal  system  there  must  be 
an  intermediary  lying  between  the  sign  and  its 
signification.  In  the  army  code  the  intermediaries 
are  the  numbers  i,  2  and  3,  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  being  represented  by  combinations  of  1 
and  2  to  four  places ;  and  the  punctuation  neces- 
sary in  this  method  effected  by  the  3.  Having 
made  up  an  alphabet  of  ones  and  twos^  and  de- 
termined on  signs  to  represent  each,  we  can,  with 
an  additional  sign  for  three,  spell  out  with  a  little 
practice  long  messages  with  tolerable  rapidity  and 
accuracy. 

For  example,  let  us  represent  A  by  22,  B  by  21 12, 
C  by  121,  D  by  222,  and  so-forth.  Then  say  that 
a  full  blast  of  a  whistle,  a  motion  of  the  right 
hand,  or  a  wink  with  the  right  eye  shall  mean  one; 
two  short  blasts  of  the  whistle,  a  motion  of  the 
left  hand,  or  a  wink  of  the  left  eye  shall  mean  two^ 
and  a  prolonged  blast,  a  movement  of  both  hands, 
or  the  closing  of  both  eyes  shall  stand  for  three. 
With  these  signs  it  is  plain  that  the  operator  may 
indicate  all  the  letters  of  a  message,  separating 
the  words  from  each  other  by  the  sign  represent- 
ing three,  and  closing  the  message  by  a  succession 
of  them.  In  practice  the  operator  holding  a  flag 
staff  to  his  front  centre  and  in  a  vertical  position, 
nips  his  flag  (or  torch  at  night),  to  the  right  to 
represent  one,  to  his  left  to  make  two,  and  to  the 
front  for  three;  the  flag  or  torch  in  each  case 
describing  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 

The  ease  with  which  messages,  transmitted  by 
this  system,  may  be  read  by  an  enemy  has  been 
urged  as  an  objection  to  it.  A  curious  case  in 
illustration  of  this  occurred  during  the  late  war, 
in  the  blockading  squadron  off  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  On  one  occasion  the  commanding 
officer  of  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  blockading 
squadron  "wig-wagged"  to  the  commanding  officer 
of  another  vessel,  inviting  him  to  dinner,   and 
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offering  as  an  inducement  the  then  uncommon 
delicacy  of  "roast  pig  and  potatoes."  This 
message  was  read  (intercepted)  by  the  Confederate 
signal-man  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  who,  think- 
ing possibly  that  "roast  pig  and  potatoes"  con- 
cealed some  secret  meaning,  transmitted  the 
message  to  the  City  of  Charleston.  But  in  its 
transmission  to  Charleston  it  was  again  intercepted 
by  a  Sergeant  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps, 
stationed  on  Morris  Island  and  by  him  entered  in 
his  journal,  where  it  was  subsequently  found  by 
the  officer  to  whom  the  invitation  had  been  ex- 
tended. 

Somewhat  later  the  Chief  Signal  officer  devised 
a  very  simple  contrivance  by  means  of  which  the 
symbols  could  be  changed  with  every  message, 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  the  signals  to 
be  interpreted  by  any  one  but  the  person  for 
whom  they  were  intended. 

But  the  same  objection  may  be  urged  against 
any  system  the  key  of  which  may  be  guessed  or 
stolen.  In  the  example  already  given  of  the 
Phaeton  making  "  the  well-known  signal  of  a  fleet 
in  sight,"  that  signal  was  merely  a  ruse  to  make 
the  French,  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
English,  and  who  were  known  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  copy  of  the  English  signal  book,  believe  that 
I-.ord  Bridport's  fleet  was  in  sight.  The  ruse  was 
successful  and  the  French  retired. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  army 
code  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  similar  to  that  given 
by  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.,  who  directed  his  son 
to  signal  "as  the  ancients  did."  And  from  the 
frequency  with  wirich  "  fire-signals"  are  mentioned 
in  ancient  history  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  we  also 
follow  them  in  substituting  at  night  the  torch  for 
the  flag.    Taken  in  a  broader  sense,  and  regarding 


a  signal  as  a  mere  sign,  almost  every  one  i 
able  to  recall  instances  of  signals  made  bj 
which  have  suggested  themselves  at  the  mon 
Blondel's  simple  lay  signaled  to  the 
Hearted  Richard,  immured  in  a  dismal  A 
tower,  that  his  faithful  follower  was  near, 
mother,  baring  her  bosom  to  her  infant,  p 
on  the  pr'^cipices'  verge,  made  but  "asigi 
recall,"  to  draw  her  darling  home;  and  th« 
fisherman's  wife  who  set  fire  to  her  own  1 
light  the  way  to  safety,  her  husbands'  storm- 
bark,  made  a  "fire-signal"  more  glorious 
ever  lit  a  warlike  Greek  to  deeds  of  arms, 
who  can  picture  to  his  mind's  eye  without  en 
that  grand  signal  in  the  sky : 

"Ho!  my  Comrades,  see  the  Signal 
Waving  in  the  sky ! 
Reinforcements  now  appearing 
Victory  is  nigh ! 

Hold  the  fort,  for  I  am  coming, 

Jesus  signals  still ; 
Wave  the  answer  back  to  Heave 
« By  thy  grace  we  will.' " 

Reference  was  made  at  the  beginning  to 
eveflasting  signs  that  were  placed  in  the  firm 
of  the  Heaven,  "  when  the  morning  stars 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  foi 
From  contemplating  the  signs  of  the  bit 
Time,  who  can  refrain  from  looking  to  the 
and  thinking  with  awe  of  that  last  great 
we  must  all  obey!  when  "the  trumpet 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incomi; 
and  we  shall  be  changed." 

"  The  dead  in  Christ — shall  first  arise 
At  the  last  trum|)<:t's  sounding, 
Caught  up  to  meet  Him  in  the  skies 
With  joy  their  Lord  surrounding  I" 


A   CHAT  ABOUT  THE   DOCTCR. 

By  Mrs.  B.  F.  Baer. 
IN  TWO   CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER   I. 

I  WAS  sick.     We  had  just  moved  to  the  city,  '  too  ill  to  make  any  objection.     So  I  quic 
what  city  it  matters  not,  and  consequently  had  to    quiesccd,  and  Dr.  Hubncr  was  called, 
make  a  selection  of  physicians.  i      He  came,  and  the  moment  he  entered  the 

"My  dear,"  said  my  husband,  "I  met  Dr.  a  story,  an  idyl,  seemed  to  attach  itself  to  hi: 
Hubner  socially  last  week,  and  was  much  im-  calm  face,  with  its  expression  of  pride  as  ^ 
pressed  by  his  appe  trance.  Really  I  think  you  conscious  power.  Looking  up  at  him,  as  h 
would  be  pleased  with  him  also."  :  ceded  leisurely  to  count  my  pulse,  I  fell  towi 

I  turned  my  head  wearily.    I  was  too  ill  to  talk,  i  ing  what  his  life,  his  past  life,  had  been; 
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it  had  been  passed ;  with  whom  it  had  been  spent, 
Slid  whether  there  was  really  a  story  connected 
^th  it. 

Just  as  the  artist  holds  his  breath  as  a  vision  of 

loveliness  flits  before  him — a.  vision  of  which  he 

"has  been  dreaming,  for  whom  he  has  been  sighing, 

hopeless  it  may  be,  despairing  of  ever  finding  his 

ideal,  in  order  to  transfer  the  glorious  features  to 

cssTas— just  so  I  felt  that  the  man  before  me  was 

•  bero  bearing  an  unwritten  history  in  his  palm. 

The  days  wore  on,  and  each  day  I  found  myself 
building  air-castles  about  the  doctor's  past,  and 
^)fs  overthrowing  the  last  after  his  daily  visit. 
Btwas  fond  of  children,  fond  of  fun,  brimful  of 
witty  sayings,  and  running  over  with  anecdotes 
which  were  so  many  means  that  he  used  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  the  sick  chamber. 

My  illness  did  not  prove  ephemeral;  and  after  a 
weary  fight  came  the  long,  tedious  hours  of  con- 
nlescence,  when  I  came  to  see  and  learn  more  of 
the  doctor,  who  had  grown  to  he  a  friend  with  us 
Stellas  medical  adviser.  With  my  little  daugh- 
ter on  his  knee  one  day,  he  turned  to  my  husband 
toioqairebis  age. 

"Thirty  years  old,"  he  echoed,  "and  such  a 
fcnilyas  this  about  you  !    Put  seven  years  to  your 
•ge,  and  you  will   have  mine  without  wife  or 
children." 
"Never  married?"  asked  my  husband. 
"No." 

With  that  astonishing  monosyllable  every  gossa- 
■er-castle  I  had  ever  built  vanished  into  thin 
«ir.  They  had  all,  every  one  of  them  without  an 
oceptioD,  culminated  in  a  brilliant,  happy  mar- 
»ugc.  I  had  pictured  a  home,  a  perfect  home, 
■reathcdwith  garlands  of  love,  and  festooned  with 
wtrgreens of  harmony.  I  had  fancied  his  children 
dhnbing  about  his  knee  and  nestling  on  his  bosom, 
JW  as  my  little  girl  was  doing  at  this  moment, 
^^  lo !  at  one  fell  stroke  the  entire  structure 
t'Binbled  into  dust. 

1  think  something  of  the  shock  of  surprise  must 

■t  shown  itself  on  my  face,  for  I  caught  his 

i  Motioning  glance,  and  turned  away  my  eyes  to 

We  their  expression.    I  don't  know  why  I  should 

■"^  been  shocked,  but  I  was.     It  seemed  to  me 

Tit  the  gentleman,  talking  so  pleasantly  to  my 

■^wiih  the  shady  side  of  life  almost  on  him, 

*'Mdeagreat  mistake;  and  my  imagination  at 

*«b^an  to  suggest  reasons  for  it.     In  all  my 

^Poience  I  had  never  met  one  who  appeared  to 

IP'Kate  home  more  than   Dr.   Hubner.     His 


respect  for  woman  showed  itself  in  the  manner 
which  he  always  used  in  speaking  of  her,  and  I 
had  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour  in  sketching  the 
one  whom  he  had  selected  from  the  busy  world  to 
brighten  his  fireside  and  gladden  his  hearth. 

I  had  not  spoken  a  word  since  that  amazing 
revelation,  when  he  arose  to  go,  and,  looking  at 
me  with  a  genial,  sunny  smile  on  his  lips,  he 
asked : 

"Do  you  ever  read  fiction,  madam?  I  am 
afraid  you  think  too  much." 

"  Sometimes;  quite  often,  in  fact,  I  read  works 
of  fiction,"  I  replied,  wondering  at  the  question. 

"  Then  I  shall  bring  you  one  or  two  good  books 
to-morrow?  Pleasant  reading  will  do  you  more 
good  than  so  much  dreaming." 

"  Have  you  Longfellow's  *  Hyperion?'  "  I  asked. 
"  You  spoke  of  it  a  few  days  ago.  I  should  like  to 
read  it." 

"Then  you  shall.  I  will  send  it  to  you  this 
afternoon.     I  must  be  off  again,  so  good- by."       • 

"  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  my  life,"  I 
cried,  as  soon  as  his  carriage  was  driven  away. 

"By  what?"  asked  my  husband,  looking  up 
anxiously. 

"Because  Dr.  Hubner  isn't  married.  I  never 
dreamed  that  he  was  single." 

"Is  that  all?  Really,  I  thought  some  terrible 
trial  had  suddenly  beset  your  path.  I  am  most 
agreeably  disappointed.  But  is  it  such  a  crime, 
this  non-marital  state  ?" 

"  Not  a  crime,  certainly,  but  no  more  than  two 
steps  removed,"  I  answered,  with  all  the  capri- 
ciousness  of  the  invalid.  "  I  have  been  drawing 
pretty  pictures  of  a  domestic  temple,  had  installed 
him  as  its  god,  with  a  stately  Diana  offering  sweet 
incense  on  his  altar;  dreaming  on  and  on,  only 
to  find  in  the  end  that  he  is  a  consummate  old 
bachelor.    More  than  half  his  glory  has  departed." 

My  husband,  with  the  merriest  twinkle  of  his 
eye,  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  door  was  thrown 
open  to  admit  Jeanie,  the  housemaid. 

"  Here's  the  book,  ma'am.  The  doctor  says 
that  he  had  to  drive  by  the  door,  and  just  brought 
it  along." 

I  took  it  with  the  least  twinge  of  conscience. 
Here,  I  had  been  berating  him  soundly  for  what 
was  none  of  my  business,  to  say  the  least,  while 
he,  in  the  goodness  of  a  good  heart  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  thousand  cares,  had  remembered  my 
small  wish  sufficiently  to  attend  to  it  at  once. 

I  couldn't  look  up — I  was  crushed  this  time — to 


meet  ihe  raillery  in  my  husband's  eyes,  so  I  settled 
myself  comfortably,  and  opened  the  volume  in  my 
hand  running  through  the  pages — a  habit  of  mine, 
by  the  way — like  a  child  toying  with  a  piece  uf 
cake  before  biting  it. 

As  I  turned  page  after  page,  and  noticed  a  para- 
graph scored  here,  and  a  sentence  there,  an  Uto- 
pian idea  flashed  over  me  that  I  might  read  a  part 
of  the  doctor's  past  from  this  book ;  that  i  might 
find  in  these  scored  paragraphs  a  reason  for  Iris 
being  single  at  thirty-seven. 

This  curiosity  added  a  new  zest  to  the  haste 
with  which  I  turned  back  to  the  title-page — I  lost 
no  time  in  so  doing — and  confidentially,  kind 
reader,  I  will  tell  you  the  result. 

The  first  marked  passage  that  met  my  view  was 
the  one  where  Longfellow,  in  describmg  his  hero, 
Paul  Flemming,  says: 

"  III  all  things  he  acted  more  from  impulse  than 
from  fixed  principles;  as  is  the  case  with  most 
young  men.  Indeed,  his  principles  hardly  had 
time  to  take  root ;  for  he  pulled  them  all  up, 
every  now  and  then,  as  children  do  the  flowers 
they  have  planted — to  see  if  they  are  growing." 

P'ar  enough  from  matrimony  goodness  knows  ! 
but  yet  1  could,  or  thought  I  could,  detect  an 
element  of  the  doctor's  character  in  that  scored 
passage.  It  took  him  back  to  his  youth,  when  his 
principles  were  forming,  his  character  iK:rfccting 
itself,  and  his  studies  laying  a  broad  foundation 
for  a  useful  after  career  ;  all  watched  by  a  careful 
mother,  who  was  ever  ready  to  prune  and  reset  the 
tender  pl.mts  which  adolescence  and  inexperience 
were  ronsuntly  pulling  up.  I  laughed  softly  to 
myself  tn  the  exultation  of  the  moment,  exclaiming : 
•♦Very  well,  my  reticent  doctor;  I  will  solve 
ihe  mysterious  in  your  character  before  I  finish  this 
book,  or  I  mistake  me  greatly;"  and  passed  on, 
charmc<1  by  the  author's  style  to  a  forgetfulness  of 
my  purpose,  until  I  came  abruptly  on  this  sentence : 

'^Onc  half  the  world  must  sweat  and  groan, 
that  the  other  half  may  dream;"  with  a  pencil- 
stroke  drawn  lightly  across  it. 

••  And  he  l>clongs  to  the  first  half,"  I  ejaculated 
mentally,  "  He  has  been  a  close  student  ;  has  left 
no  means  untried  to  |xrfect  himself  for  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  now,  at  thirty-seven,  the  silver  strands 
sprinkled  80  profusely  through  his  black  locks 
attest  that  he  has  been  no  idle  dreamer  in  this 
world  of  ours." 

*'  My  dear,"  said  my  husband,  looking  over  my 
shoulder,   "when  do  you  propose  to  finish  that 


book  ?    I  thought  you  boasted  soraewh 
a   rapid   reader.     V'ou    have   been    reaa 
hours,  and  have  only  reached  the  twe 
|>age,  I  see." 

"  Never  mind  !     There's  more  on 
than  printed  words.     I  am  going  to 
doclor's  past  from  it." 

"  1  hope  your  illness  has  not  left  you 
he  replied.     **  IVay,  how  do  you  expect 
plish  such  an  im[x>ssible  scheme?" 

"By  means  of  the  scored  line>,   ti 
woman's  wit  to  fill  up  the  blanks, 
pk'asc   be  kind  enough  tu  leave  mc  to 
posed  task,"  I  pleaded.     "It  arouses 
turned  back  to  the  volume  on   my  la 
soon  came  acros  the  following,  heavily 

"  Already  the  trees  arc  bearded  wii 
an<l  the  two  broad  branches  of  yonder 
like  the  white  mustache  of  some  ol 
baron." 

I  could  but  smile  at  the  quaint  i 
while  in  fancy  I  saw  my  friend  lying 
chair  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh  as  the  fu 
the  simile  dawned  on  him  ;  for  no  one  ( 
a  witty  answer  or  note  a  sharp  saying  s 
he.  And  as  I  plunged  deeper  and  d 
this  strangest  of  strangely  weird  book 
myself  wondering  if  the  fascination  tl 
utile  held  over  him  had  been  engende 
'  loneliness  of  life,  which  was  the  incvr 
I  of  his  isolated  stale. 

"  O  they  do  greatly  err,  who  think  ti 
.mil  the  poetry  which  cities  have,"  said 
to  his  friend  Flemming ;  and  /tq'  frii 
keen  appreciation,  had  drawn  his  pcncf 
lines.  Further  on,  as  the  baron  contli 
remarks,  another  paragraph  had  met  the 

"  The  mind  of  the  scholar,  if  you  w 
large  and  lilieral,  must  come  in  contact 
minds.     It  is  better  that  his  armor  shoul 
what  bruised  by  rude  encounter  cvcn^, 
forever  rusting  on  the  wall." 

•*  Another  element  in  his  character, 
"  He  couldn't  pass  that  by  without  a 
he  is  always  ready  to  bare  his  breast 
flirt,  and  to  throw  himself  into  the 
knew  this,  In'cause,  in  an  unusually  co 
mood  one  day,  he  had  told  mc  of  his 
gles  in  his  profession,  and  how  he  was  si 
his  way  upward,  his  goal  being  the  to 
of  the  ladder.     I  admire<I   the  firm 
tones,  and  the  firmer  look  of  his  eye; 
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»If  thai  the  elements  of  success  were  not 
iting.  Bringing  my  musing  lo  an  abrupt 
Dclt&ion,  I  read  on  to  find  another  sentence 
ining  thus: 

Moreover,  in  the  cities  there  is  danger  of  the 
si's  becoming  wed  to  pleasure,  and  forgetful  of 
high  vocation. " 
[And  then,  without  pausing  to  ask  why  I  did 
J  foolish  thing,  I  fell  to  picturing  those  early 
ugglci  in  the  student's  life — struggles  between 
\i  and  pleasure,  principle  and  vice ;  and  it 
iwoed  on  me  most  suddenly,  that  there  was  some- 
bing  In  Fleraming's  character,  some  fancied  or 
I  resemblance  to  his  own,  that  made  Dr.  Hub- 
rsoch  an  admirer  of  "  Hyperion," 

ne«r  idea  lost  no  force  as  these  penciled 
ds  rang  out  at  the  end  of  the  next  chapter : 
"0,  Well  has  it  been  said,  that  there  is  no  grief 
13*  ihe  grief  which  does  not  si.>eak  I" 

"If  Flcinming  loved  at  all,  if  he  comes  across  a 

^ieoioe  io  these   pages,  I  shall  not  have  read  in 

nin"  I  soliloquized;  but  the  very  next  chapter, 

ttilndof  a  lover's  tryst,  proved  a  racy  description 

of»Stwlentea  Kneipe. 

"Wliit  a  baffling  character  1*'  I  cried  in  vexa- 
IJDR.  "Will  he  never  rouse  himself  from  his  stu- 
(1m!'j  drtam-life  to  prove  himself  a  man  as  well 
;»ischolar?"  I  hurried  on,  imf)elled  by  a  curi- 
Wjii  singular  as  it  was  ungovernable,  until  I 
"1*10  3  paragraph  that  amused  me  no  little. 

"Aticrall,"  said  Fkraming,  "the  old  French 

iPfistwasnot  so  far  out  of  the  way  when  he  said, 

'kis  coarse  dialect,  *The  dance   is  the  devil's 

(I'Wsdon;    and   the   paint   and   ornament,    the 

•i ;  and  the  ring  that  is  made  is  danc- 

cvil's  grindstone  whereon   he  sharpens 

I ;  and,  finally,  a  ballet  is  the  pomp  and 

the  devil,  and  whosoever  entereth  therein 

^h  into  his  pomp  and  mass;  for  the  woman 

eth  is  the  prioress  of  the  devil,  and  they 

are  the  clerks,  and  they  that  look  on 

l*nshioner5,  and   the  cymbals  and  flutes  are 

\  wilt,  and   the  musicians  that  play  are  the 

of  the  devil.'  " 

^»V  I  hear  my  readers  ask,  **  What  has  Paul 

Bing's  French  priest   to  do  with  Dr.  Hub- 

And  I  answer,  nothing,  only  that  I  de- 

tl«  slight  mark   drawn    about    the    para- 

my  hero's  distaste    for  the   stage   and   its 

■«?in^. 

;n  equally  I  had  asked  him  once  if  he  had 
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seen  a  theatrical  star,  who  was  holding  the  boards 
of  tlie  first  theatre  in  the  city. 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  **  I  have  been  here  more 
than  a  dozen  years,  and  I  think  I  have  visited  the 
theatre  only  six  times.  Then  I  sacrificed  con- 
science to  etiquette,  which  compelled  me  to  enter- 
tain my  guests.  I  have  no  taste  for  the  drama  as 
it  is  now,  and  wouldn't  cultivate  it  if  I  had." 

How  vividly  that  conversation  returned  to  my 
niind  as  I  read  the  above-quoted  paragraph ;  but  I 
had  no  time  to  pause,  so  insatiable  had  my  curiosity 
become. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  tantalizing  book  as  this? 
The  half  is  almo«il  gained,  and  no  heroine  yet  I  A 
romance  indeed  !  Was  there  ever  a  romance  writ- 
ten without  a  woman  figuring  in  its  pages?  Surely, 
oh,  most  gifted  author,  you  stepped  aside  from  the 
''  beaten  track"  that  we  lesser  lights  hear  so  much 
about,  when  you  dared  such  an  innovation  !  But, 
softly ;  she  may  yet  appear  and  prove  the  more  a 
very  queen  of  romance  for  her  late  introduction 
and  brief  reign,  and  I  go  forward  lo  find  her. 

The  next  pencil  mark  inclosed  the  single  word 
"  Goil's-acre,"  and  all  the  reverence  of  a  grand 
mind  for  its  Maker  seemed  to  rise  before  me  as 
my  lips  framed  the  little  word,  and  I  noted  the 
liny  mark  about  it — another  evidence  that  I  had 
not  erred  in  my  intuition  ;  and  I  thought  I  could 
trace  in  the  stroke  about  the  following,  where  the 
baron  tells  Flemming  of  the  Frau  Kranich,  whose 
ambition  had  driven  her  into  a  marriage  with  a 
rich  old  banker,  something  of  the  contempt  that 
led  him  to  make  the  line. 

"  The  gay  lady  has  no  taste  for  long  evenings 
with  the  old  gentleman  in  the  back  chamber,  for 
being  thus  chained  like  a  criminal  under  Mezen- 
tins,  face  to  face  with  a  dead  body." 

Again  I  found  myself  wondering  whether  there 
had  been  a  Frau  Kranich  in  the  doctor's  past — 
some  beautiful  woman  more  ambilious  than  wise, 
more  mercenary  than  loving,  more  sordid  than 
true  to  the  young  practitioner,  struggling  with 
life's  stern  waves.  If  there  had  been,  the  mournful 
memories  were  buried  deep,  and  not  so  much  as  a 
scar  from  the  "rude  encounter"  could  be  dis- 
cerned now.  Oh,  no,  such  surely  could  not  be 
the  case  1  No  man  could  so  completely  hide  his 
grief  from  those  about  him  ;  could  not  go  through 
life  with  the  light  of  a  perpetual  smile  forever  on 
his  sunny  face,  while  all  within  was  midnight, 
shadow  and  gloom. 
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fV 


of     t»Mi 
in   ih^ 


Ascinrr  Roman   TnrATKK  (Rt«Taitn>). 

wr  ifive  hcrrwith  icveral  engravings  which,  in  a  mctourc, 
rxpbin  ihrtntclves  of  are  (ufTicicntly  explained  liy  ihe  Doc- 
t«»r.  The  Romiint  were  a  remarkably  setlate  pei>i>lc,  unil 
tarlilom,  the  upjxrr  cl4**e»  especially,  personnlly  took  part  in 
mini;,  or  in  ihcalricil  j>r  other  amti^emenl*;  Iwil  they  hnvc 
Itecn   »urpAMC«l   in    keen  cnj(»ymcnt  of  it|xirt^,  pl«y«, 


games,  and  everything  of  the  sort,  nor  was  thdr 
whdt  we  should  con-sider  refined — their  onjoyni 
bcast-fighls  and  the  like,  for  example. 
At  Pompeii,  a.  fine,  extensive  theatre  ha^  been 
view,  luul  Adn 
stored,"  u 
graving.  I 
••restored  " 
also  ■  good  ill 
the  old  Romai 
atrc ;  the  ntini 
ronii,  and  arc 
tinnally  good 
Bui  the  Rom; 
even  mure  m\\ 
lials 
t.isbtes 

\4  inn    tuths 
the  main,  or  b 
•  if  oneof  whicl 
jit^t  »s  it  is,  in 
ing.      In  Engta 
4cveml   cxccllt 
ot  ihcrmic;  on 
Si  rand    Ldne, 
ucM  preserved 
Lincoln  is  all 
the  vast  hypoci 
terranean  beaU 
l.ind,  loo,  ther 
fine  «p'- 
W.lUs,  n: 
»pace  fur  Lu 
•.huws  the  Ri 
n'^cd  Ui  galei^' 
end    used    Wi 
C;ale,"    bavH 
paired     bat 
We   shall.  A 
r.nrthtrr  !Hu4ll 
« lass  benmf^ 

Repre^coj 
Congress  ^ 

tutinn  t>f  the  I 

Article  I., 

trrAting  of 

Rrpresentatfi 

"  \o   perv>M| 

reftresentallve  who  shill  not  have  altninrd 

twenty-five  years,  and  l>een  ^«vrn  year*  a  citirc 

States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  cleclcti,  lie  ai 

that  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen."     Nofl 

ology  of  this  p^nruijTaph  ifrike*  me  as  peculiar' 

ccptiblc  of  very  didcrent  intcrpretationa  from 
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grilled  them,  and  thinking  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  many 
readers  of  your  |Krio<lical,  I  inclose  the  foljowing  article  on 
the  "  Origin  of  Great  Men."  Theodore  H.  Heatm. 

St.  Andrew,  apostle,  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman ;  St.  John 
was  aUo  the  son  of  a  fishennnn ;  I'upc  Sixtus  W  was  t!ie  son 
of  a  swine-herdcf — he  was  also  one ;  Aristotle,  of  a  doctor ; 
Boccacio,  of  a  merchant ;  Columbus  of  a  wool-comber;  John 
Basth,  of  a  fiisherman  ;  Diderot,  of  ft  cutler;  Cook,  of  a  str- 
v»nt ;  I  (amp^lcn,  of  a  carpenter ;  Talmn,  of  a  dciuist ;  Gcsner, 
^  of  a  bookseller;  Snlvator  R'»a,  of  a  surveyor ;  Eiiri|itdes,  of 
•  fruit-woman;  Virgil  of  a  baker;  Horace,  of  a  deni/cn; 
rollaire,  of  a  tax-collector;  Lamolhe,  of  a  halter;  Fletcher, 
'a  chandler;  Masillon,  of  a  turner;  Tamerlane,  of  a  shep- 
ierd;  Quinauk,  of  a  baker;  Rollin,  of  a  cutler;  Molicre,  of 
•n  upholsterer;  Rosseau,  of  a  watchmaker ;  Sir  Samuel  Bow- 
ditch,  of  a  silversmith;  Ben  Johnson,  of  a  mason;  Shak- 
spcarc,  of  a  butcher;  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  of  a  custom- 
house officer ;  Collins,  (if  a  hatter ;  Gray,  of  a  notary  ;  Beatfie, 
of  a  laborer;  Sir  Edward  Sugdcn,  of  a  barl>er;  Thomas 
Moore,  of  a  swordmaker;  Rembrandt,  of  a  miller;  Cardinal 
Wol*cy,  of  a  butcher;  Napoleon,  of  a  farmer;  Lincoln,  of  a 
ckwoodiman. 


i   i 
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Growth  of  Man. — Among  the  disputed  subjects,  even  in 
this  enlightencil  day,  is  the  feriod  oi  the  most  rapid  growth 
of  man.     Some  able  physiologists  contend  that  the  develop- 
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Roman  Arch  porminc.  Newt^rt  Gatk,  Lincolm,  Enclamo. 

inent  is  more  marked  in  and  during  the  second  period,  known 
R»  childh.xK|;  while  others,  equally  dii>t)ngui%hed,  mninlain 
that  the  first,  or  infant  period,  is  more  decided  in  fhyiicat^ 
though  not  in  mental  growth.  With  the  hope  of  eliciting  in- 
formation (ftim  vjme  of  the  luljKcnbers  of  Plotter's  Ameri- 
can MoNTiriY,  and  at  the  same  lime,  pcrhajis,  furnishing  an 
item  of  interest,  1  IncloAC  the  following  opinion  from  an 
authority  of  some  note.  Dri.ht. 

••  Observations  regarding  the  rate  of  the  growth  of  man 
have  determined  the  following  interesting  facts: 

The  most  rapid  growth  takes  place  immediately  after  birth. 


Ancie-nt  Roman  Bath,  Strakd  T^xx,  Lqku 

the  growth  of  an  infant  during  the  first  year  of 
cncc  being  about  eight  incbo.  The  ratio  tk 
l^rndually  decre.ises  until  the  age  of  three  yean, 
lime  the  sice  attained  is  half  that  which  it  U| 
when  full  grown.  After  five  years  the  saoot 
crease  is  very  regular  till  the  sixteenth  year,  be 
rate  for  the  average  man  of  twu  inches  a  year, 
sixteen  the  growth  is  feeble,  being,  in  the  fo]k> 
years,  about  six-tenths  of  an  inch  a  year;  n 
eighteen  to  twenty  the  increase  in  height  is  td 
one  inch.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  the  grow 
save  in  a  few  exceptional  cases.  It  has  been 
that,  in  the  some  race,  the  mean  stjre  is  a  little 
the  city  than  in  the  country,  a  fact  which  will  In 
with  doubt  by  many  who  h.ave  come  to  regard 
OS  the  mudcl  man,"  We  are,  huwc\'er,  ww  Iw 
mitting  that  a  tountry  or  farm  life  is  \-< 
tcr  physical  growth;  and,  most  unqucbt.^  ._^.j, 
lality  tables  confirm  the  idea  of  a  greater  lon^eH 
who  reside  in  towns  and  cities,  cspccianjr  «1m 
cupation  ii  equally  free  from  mcnul  anaic^  n 
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. — Thoagh  not  able  to  give  the  exncl 

'  y  Elijuibelh  Oakes  Smilh,  I  lake  plcas- 

I  conlributioQ  iti  thai  behalf.     Russell, 

[!(;,'"  Vol.  I.,  says:  "  The  pcflceahle  state 

"W  gAvc  him  leisure  to  finish  an  untlcr- 

lij*  great  and  extensive  genius,  and  tiues 

: y.     It  was  a  general  survey  of  all  the 

cJ«  km  Engi«od,  tkeir  extent  in  CAch  dbtrict,  their  proprie- 

i^  lenvra,  Ya]iie;  the  quantity  of  meadow,  pasture,  wood 

II     umhle  land,  which  tbcy  contained  ;  and  in  some  coun- 

tbe  BamlxT  of  tenants,  collages,  and  slaves  of  all  denom- 

wbo  Uved  upon  them." 

nJaal.le  piece  tif  antiquity,  called  the  '*  Domesday 

is  Uilt  fccscrved  In  the  Exchequer,  and  contributes  to 

it  Mate  of  England. 

Ain  in  the  year  1081. 

,  jiitbui  ul  ••  The  Rambler  in  Worcestershire," 

r<j(V. : 

*Dt*«n>iijLT    Ii'X)k,'    \Villi;im  the   Conqueror  'took 

tf  b--.  nc-.r!y  .ic  jijirttl  {('■•.>C''Mons,  •when,  some  eight 

i  L*  won  the  crown  of  England.     Being 

•ain  the  full  extent  of  the  value  of  his 

rtbe  5«»e  impcralive  onUrs  for  the  most  minute  inven- 

Acn  of  ail  kinds  of  property  in  every  parish.     As 

a  Chronicle  states,  *  So  very  narrowly  did  he 

_ .  _y  to  l>e  made,  that  there  was  not  a  single  hide 

'  land,  DOT — :it  is  shameful  to  relate  that  which  he 

uktiue  to  do— was  there  an  ox.  or  a  cow,  or  a  f»i^ 

illiat  was  iK>t  )>et  down  in  the  accounts;  and  then 

Tilings  were  bronght  to  him.' " 

twrilcr,  describing  how  the  king  looked  after  the 

>  that  "  he  loved  the  tall  stags  as  though  he  were 

ic>s  of  Doomsday,  although  an  evidence 

p;  :  ion  in  M  hich  the  Saxon  inhabitanta  of 

L;-,  iotl  of  the  ax'aricc  of  their  stem  contiucrurs, 

(itotcs  the  chief  value  of  this  wgrk,  which,  without 

iWouMndiction,  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  mo>t 

[lai!  ralunble  national  records  that  any  country  or 

I  ifttrodttcc.     William  set  about  his  \*ork  of  acquir- 

«in  in  a  very  businesslike  way,  and  appointed  a 

f  OORunissioncrs  for  every  district.     These  commis- 

ofjercj  to  bummon  before  them  the  sheriff  of 

7,  the  lord  of  each  mil  nor,  the  presbyter  of  each 

!  ttrwe  or  constable  of  each  hundred,  the  bailiff, 

lins"  (this  did  not  mean  scoundrels,  but  holders 

-  •   -.  ,^r  land,  whose  property  was  at  the  will 

ry  village,  and  examine  them  upon  oath. 

ibeni  were  briefly  these:  The  name  of 

c  of  its  owners  in  the  time  of  Edward 

^iiJ  ,it  the  time  of  the  inquiry ;  the  nuntbcr  of 

'  /the  hide  was  an  uncertain  measure  mean- 

•nm  cnuld  plc»w  and  sow  in  a  year; 

ire  than  one  hundred  acres) ;  the 

f"  ;  the  numltcr  and  quality  of  the 

te»  t  holding';  the  nature  am!  cnltiva- 

•t  loil;  the  number  of  mills,  fish-ponds,  etc.,  and 

'^  f^  ilit  jury  whether  the  v.ilue  last  named  were 

The  whole  of  the  returns  were  coni- 

r,  *od  ihc  result  was  the  produtlion  of 

^^ihK  one  B  (utio,  ibe  other  a  quarto. 


About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  an  exact  facsimile  of  this 
ancient  record,  free  from  all  possibility  of  error,  was  taken 
through  the  agency  of  photo-zincography.  The  Worcester- 
shire portion  has  been  translated  by  W.  B.  Sanders,  assistant 
keeper  of  her  Majesty's  records,  edited  by  Mr.  Noake,  of 
Worcester,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Deighlon  &  Stons,  of 
tltat  city.  Tbe  original  Book  is  in  Latin.  There  was  made 
at  one  time  an  abridged  copy  in  Latin,  and  there  has  been 
made  an  English  translation. 

Another  writer  says :  •«  William  the  Norman  caused  a 
general  sur\'ey  of  all  the  lands  of  England  to  be  made,  or 
rather  to  be  completed  (for  it  was  begun  in  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's time),  and  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  villans, 
sl.\ves,  and  live  stock  upon  each  estate;  all  of  which  were 
recorded  in  a  book  called  Domesday  Book,  which  is  now 
kept  in  the  Exchequer."  SitUBEN  JtSKiNS, 

A  Scene  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives Fifty  Years  Ago. — A  large,  fine-looking  man,  of 
commanding  presence,  is  the  S|>eakcr,  and  arraigned  before 
him,  in  the  custody  of  the  .Scrgcant-at-Aims,  is  a  lal!  man 
of  more  than  six  feet  and  finely  proportioned;  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  personal  advantages  scarcely  rivaled  by  any  notable 
man  of  his  day,  dressed  in  faultless  style,  with  not  the  least 
of  defiance  or  swagger,  yet  with  perfect  ease,  self  possession 
and  calm  dignity,  the  culprit  st.nnds  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
awaiting  the  reprimand  which  the  House  has  decreed  shall 
be  administered  to  him  by  the  Speaker.  The  House  is  a 
study  :  brcitbless  silence  reigns,  the  members  are  looking  on 
in  eager  interest;  the  bearing  of  the  culprit  makes  sympathy 
and  everything  of  the  sort  impossible,  while  that  of  the 
Speaker  makes  it  diflicult  in  the  extreme  for  some  of  the 
Representatives  to  restrain  themselves  from  violating  the 
decorum  of  ihe  House  by  buglung  outright;  the  Speaker  is 
liy  far  the  most  embarrassed  man  upon  the  scene,  suggesting 
the  idea  that  he  is  the  one  to  be  punished  rather  than  the 
one  to  administer  punishment.  In  a  hesitating,  perturlied 
manner,  he  at  length  tells  the  culprit  that  the  House  had 
or*lercd  that  he  should  be  reprimanded  before  its  bar  by  its 
Speaker;  and  he  (the  Speaker)  begs  him  (the  culprit)  to 
consider  himself  reprimanded  according  to  the  said  order; 
the  cul|  ril  bows  in  a  graceful  and  dignified,  almost  lordly 
manner,  an  almost  audible  smile  spreads  over  the  House, 
and  the  scene  closes.  The  Speaker  Is  Andrew  Stevenson, 
of  Virginia,  and  the  culprit  is  Sam  Houston. 

A  tnemljcr  frt>m  Ohio,  named  Sinnberry,  we  believe,  had 
accused  Houston  of  defrauding  the  Government  in  a  transac- 
tion with  an  Indian  trilie  ujxm  the  Tennessee  b«)rder;  the 
latter  had  demanded  an  investigation,  but  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  any  satisfaction.  Smartm^j  under  the  charge  and 
despairing  of  legal  redress,  he  at  Irfst  gave  the  accuser  a 
severe  caning  within  the  precincts  of  Ihe  Capitol.  Of  course, 
the  House  could  not  do  otherwise  tb.nn  arraign  the  caner, 
and  a  reprimand  was  the  least  penalty  it  could  adjudge  him. 

Amwrose  B.  Caulyle. 


Errata. — In  the  November  Monthly,  in  the  article 
"  faneuil  Hall,"  page  323,  it  is  slated  "The  Royal  Ex- 
change was  founded  l>y  Sir  Thomas  Graham."  It  should 
be  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  In  the  same  number,  page  339, 
"The  Protector,  the  infamous  Duke  of  York,"  should  b« 
the  infamous  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
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Th^"CTi8i8,"  the  Electoral  Commission,  and  the 
Verdict  of  the  Commission. —\Vc  have  siJoUcn  very 
|Jainl)r  and  frankly  in  former  numbers  of  ihe  Monthly 
upon  the  questions  which  have  since  Noveml>cr  9th  agitated 
the  country.  In  our  last,  in  speaking  uf  the  Coinmi!.sion 
scheme  of  allaying  the  "crisis.."  we  said:  "At  the  present 
writing,  it  i*  quite  uncerluia  what  conclusion  the  '  Triparlilc 
Commission'  witJ  arrive  at.  but  whatever  it  shall  be,  it  seems 
bcyund  a  douljt  that  it  will  Ixt  accepted  by  ail  parties  as  a 
just  ond  equitable  solution  of  all  the  real  and  supposed 
difficulties  of  the  rcmark.»litc  President lid  cunicit  of  America's 
Centennial  Year."  Our  anticipaliun  that  the  verdict  of  the 
Commission  would  be  "  accepted  by  all  parties,"  the  defeated 
•s  well  as  the  successful,  was  based  on  the  one  hand,  upon 
a  positive  certainty  that  the  Republicans  would  freely  and 
fully  acquiesce  in  the  decision,  whether  lavorable  or  adverse 
to  their  wishes  and  claims,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  the 
fact  that  tiie  Commission  scheme  was  devised  and  specially 
favuied  by  the  Democrats,  who  were  thus  specially  Ixiund  in 
honor,  nay,  in  common  decency,  to  accept  unquestioningly 
its  resulu.  But  later  developments  have  shi>wn  that  there 
are  eighty-seven  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  cnnnot  be  bound  by  considerations  of  honor  or  common 
decency.  We  were  not  at  all  surprised  when  the  "Hon." 
William  M.  Springer,  "  Hon."  Alexander  G.  CiMrhrane,  and 
a  few  others  of  their  ilk,  set  themselves  forward  as  eneiuit-s 
to  thi.ir  ci>unlfy,  for  they  had  l)€fore  shown  their  utter  want 
of  p.itrii.iliMn,  to  say  nothing  of  common  scn»e  and  iulegrity, 
in  the  matter  of  the  N.itioual  appropriation  to  the  Centennial 
Eshibttiiin;  our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  "Hon," 
Springer  was  the  author  uf  the  infamous  proviso  which  was 
dcMgncd  lo  rob  the  p-.)ltiotic  stockholders  in  that  great 
National  glory,  and  the  other  person  named  was  alnir>st 
equally  notorious  in  the  same  unpatriotic  and  dishoncNl 
direction;  that  these  and  their  confreres  in  anlagnni<tm  to 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  were  capable  of  achieving  still 
greater  infamy,  in  efforts  lo  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the 
count,  and  thus  invite  the  peril  of  revolution  and  anarchy, 
we  could  readily  understand,  and  we  could  as  readily  under- 
ifland  the  ctMirM:  of  the  judas  from  New  York,  for  he  had  sold 
himself  for  just  such  work.  But  we  were  surprised  when 
we  learned  that  there  were  eighiysevcn  Representatives  of 
b<me*t  American  constituents  who  could  permit  themselves 
to  appear  in  so  disreputable  a  light,  and  wc  were  alisolutely 
a»toumlcd  when  we  re.\d  the  li:>t  of  names  of  the  obstniotion- 
tsta  and  fuund  among  them  Robbinit  of  Tennsytvania.  Walker 
of  Virginia,  and  some  others  whom  we  have  esteemed  in 
the  past. 

Now,  that  the  decision  of  the  Commission  was  especinlly 
binding  ujxin  the  Democrats  in  the  Congress  mnsl  he  (»hvif»us 
in  the  light  of  the  vt>te  upon  the  l)ill  creating  the  Commission  ; 
the  ofsr^C*'"  '"  '^^  •'^o  nou*es  were  •  yea».  Democrats,  l8a ; 
Repabhcans,  56:  nay*.  Democrats,  iq;  Republican*.  85.  It 
i»  timply  non*«nse  for  the  Democrntic  obslnictiontsts  to  say 
♦'  Wc  were  sold — we  were  betrayed,"  etc. ;  the  vote  shows 


that  if  ihey  were  sold  or  betrayed,  it  was  thctr 
no  regard  chargeable  ujjon  iliar  opponents, 

But  our  puiposu  tn  relet  ring  to  this  matter  nom 
dwell  upon  the  ubsiiuctionibU  and  Uieir  unenviaM 
much  as  lo  S|)cak  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  J,  Ran^ 
Fernando  Wood  and  their  noble  followers  lu 
law  even  when  iu  operations  were  sceuiingly  • 
party ;  this  band  of  true  Democrats  and  grand  | 
to  liave  tlieir  names  forever  reisiembeced  by  1 
cms — such  a  tccord  as  these  men  have  made 
beloved  Republic  is  sale — it  has  a  suliidcitt  a 
sons  who  love  it  and  its  life  and  prosperity  s 
and  beyond  all  parly  and  sellish  coohidcrali 
from  Ihc  worst  of  foes,  those  widiin  the  Nalioi 
Tlic  Nation  can  never  be  subverted  or  disrupt 
joriiy  of  the  defe.ile<l  party  act  as  the  ninety 
patriots  have  acted  n\  the  present  instance.     1 
note  that  forty  six,  just  one-half  <if  the  uinety-l 
resentattves  from  the  Southern  Stales,  and  of  l 
obstructionists  forty-four  were  from  the  Souih 
from  the  North  ;  ihus  we  sec  that  the  Democia 
almost  evenly  divided  on  the  two  sides,  m  m 
in  responsibility  we  cannot  but  regard  the  No* 
largest,  and  the  Southern  memben  u|x>n  the  i 
order  and  patriotism  may  justly  claim  ^prciat, 
selh:>h  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union 

The  violent  partisans  of  the  defeated  aspinul 
nouncc  the  majority  on  the  Coromi'^sion  for  rcfoil 
upon   a  judicial   inve<:ligation   of  the  charges  q4 
wrongdoings   in   Florida  and    Lou»iana:    but   t 
tercsted  thinker  mu^t  see  that,  even  coi       ' 
Congress  and  of  its  Commission  to  "  go  .'  < 
such  a  course  was  smiply  impris<^ible  wilhn 
very  purpose  for  which  the  Comaii>sion  was 
ted;   bad  they  done  so  in  the  case  of  Florida 
or  any  single  State,  they  cttuld  no*  have  rcA 
same  course  in  Georgia,  Missimip{>i,  New  V 
and  other  Slater.     One  month  was  the  oatat 
within  which  the  count  must  be  made,  and  »i 
have  liecn  too  brief  for  a  thorough  investigati 
doings  on  both  side^.     Hence,  the  whole  01 
Commission  for  refusing  to  enter  upon  snch  sn 
is  absurd  if  not  dishonest.     Any  man  in  either 
says  he  f:\vored  the  Commission  icheme  upon 
tliat  the  Commission  would  undertake  an  in 
elections  in  the  several  States,  th/rrliy  cnnf< 
loo  stupid  or  thoughtle<«  to  calculate  the  tim^ 
extensive  a  work,  or  that  he  knew  how  mm  h  tiii 
requisite  for  snch  a  labor,  ond  knew,  ta«,  that  t 
sion  conld  not  make  and  derlare  the  count  by  0 
4ih  of  March,  and  the  latter  involve*  the  fanbci 
that  he  was  himself  a  more  pnmminced  sconnd 
would  have  us  believe  the  Rcpubtif.-.r"  ■•'  •»■-  *;  -■• 
advocate  a  plan  for  counting  anil  1' 
election  of  November  last,  knowing  ui  ococrt  mg  u 
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'«r«gUdo  no  snch  thing,  bat  would  actually  defeat  the  desired 
end  bjr  coopcliing  a  new  election,  would  be  scoundrelism 
the  tnipitude  of  which  o>uld  not  be  exceeded  by  the  worst 
Retiming  Board  conceivable. 

But  the  great  contest  is  over  and  all,  even  his  political 
0|]panents  included,  agree  that  the  new  President  is  a  good, 
hfloonble,  opnght  man.  Some  profess  to  believe  that  he  will 
be  in  a  greater  or  less  d^pree  controlled  by  the  less-estimable, 
if  BOt  the  bad,  members  of  bis  party.  Time  must  determine 
kov far  these  croakers  are  mistaken;  but  time  is  not  required 
1>  determine  that  they  are  altogether  wrong  in  prematurely 
jidgiag  and  condemning  a  man  they  admit  to  be  hitnself  a 
|Md,  boDorable,  upright  man,  for  yielding  to  bad  influences 
kfaie  he  has  had  an  opportunity  so  to  yield  or  to  show  just 
ite  stem  self>reliant  stuff  he  is  made  of. 

The  Roll  of  Honor. — Daring  the  later  portion  of  the 

A^Ie  in  the  House  of  Representatives  over  the  Electoral 

Mot,  the  votes  upon  the  various  dilatory  motions  showed 

o^-five  or  eighty-seven  obstructionists  to  one  hundred  and 

tmatjr-five  or  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  in  favor  of 

kr  ud  order.     When  the  State  of  Vermont  was  reached  in 

joiat  session  of  the  two  Houses,  the  most  serious  dilatory 

■nement  of  the  whole  series  was  made  :  The  President  of 

ieSeaate  had  received  but  one  electoral  return  from  that 

SMe^bm  a  certain  Aldrich  had  constituted  himself  an  Elector, 

kd  beid  an  Electoral  College  on  his  own  account,  had  cast 

«wte  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  and  had  sent  a  "  Return  " 

rf  tbat  remarkable  vote ;  this  was  such  a  puerile  attempt  on 

teput  of  Aldrich  to  make  himself  the  most  conspicuous  ass 

if  iIk  period  that,  but  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  not  even  the 

ibtnctionists  would  have  taken  notice  of  it.     An  attempt 

M  made  in  Joint   Convention   to    introduce    this  bogus 

'Rum,"  and  induce  President  Ferry  to  receive  it,  but  this 

tted,  as  be  was  cool  and  decided ;  had  he  hut  received  the 

f^,  it  might  have  become  necessary  to  send  the  case  of 

VeaoDt  to  the  Commission,  and  this  would  have  defeated 

Ae  cooclnsion  of  the  count.     After  the  two  Houses  had  sepa- 

'  atod,  a  wild  uproar  arose — ^the  obstructionists  got  in  a  per- 

!  fat  frenzy,  and  the  patriotic  wing  of  the  Democrats  were  for 

..tAnttime  worried  and  confused.     Mr.  Caulfield  of  Illinois, 

i{.4mgb  Mr.  Pt^pleton,  offered  a  resolution  grossly  insulting 

i4i  Ae  President  of  the  Senate,  demanding  that  he  should 

;"aid ^  bo^s  "  retam  "  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses; 

r-fltMHber  of  speeches  followed,  chiefly  by  the  obstructionists. 

i.  J*  aw  of  these  was  noteworthy — it  was  by  the  New  York 

I^^JMa,  who  solemnly  declared  "  If  there  were  two  returns 

ilum  Vcnnant  they  should  go  to  the  Electoral  Commission. 

[ffie  inMakd,"  we  are  told,  "  to  members  to  deal  with  the 

^^^HliaB,  oat  as  Democrats  or  as  Republicans,"  etc.     Mr. 

tXaoB  came  forward  with  a  resolution,  more  temperate  and 

^diS  IB  its  pfaraseolc^y  and  hence  more  dangerous;  when 

!;ikt«aie  was  taken  upon  this,  it  received  so  many  more  votes 

i;AM  the  osual  dilatory  motions  that  the  state  of  affairs  was 

^\Wm  critical  than  at  any  time  before.     The  vote  was  ii6 

V^frn  to  148  nays.     Mr.  Hopkins  then  renewed  Mr.  Knott's 

r-'^Aited  icsoliition  with  one  clause  omitted,  and  this  was 

*-^rfMtd  hf  dw  same  vote.    The  Democrats  who  defeated 

IhlMt  nd  worst  peril  are  so  specially  deserving  of  the  Na- 

p    JHh  vauHil  patitade  that  we  give  their  names ;  it  is  not 


requisite  to  give  the  names  of  the  Republicans  who  voted 
with  these  forty -six  Democrats : 

Arkansas :  Gause,  Wiltshire,  Gunter. 

Connecticut :  Landers,  Phelps. 

Delaware:  Williams. 

Georgia:  Candler,  Felton,  Hill. 

Illinois :  Le  Moyne,  Campbell,  Stevenson. 

Indiana:  New,  Haymond,  Hamilton. 

Kansas:  Goodin. 

Kentucky :  Brown,  Watterson,  Durham. 

Maryland:  Swann. 

Michigan :  Williams,  Potter. 

Mississippi :  Lamar,  Singleton. 

Missouri  :  Kerr,  Morgan,  Rea. 

New  Hampshire :  Bell. 

New  Jersey :  Cutler. 

New  York :  Ward,  Wood,  Hewitt,  Willis,  ^Tiitehouse, 
Lord. 

North  Carolina :  Yeates. 

Ohio:  Neal,  Payne. 

Pennsylvania :  Powel,  Hopkins,  Egbert. 

Texas :  Reagan,  Throckmorton,  Hancock,  Schleicher. 

Virginia:  Hunton. 

National  Reconciliation. — Now  that  the  great  national 
political  issue  has  been  settled  by  Congress  and  the  Joint 
Commission  (whether  wisely  we  do  not  propose  at  this  time 
to  say),  it  behooves  every  lover  of  his  country  and  the  great 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  to  accept,  not  neces- 
sarily cheerfully,  but  patriotically,  the  result. 

The  ballots  which  created  the  fifteen  Commissioners — if 
given  in  good  faith  and  by  honest  representatives  of  the 
j)e<iple — proclaimed  a  willing  and  lawful  acquiescence  to 
their  decision,  whether  it  resulted  in  the  placing  of  Mr. 
Hayes  or  Mr.  Tilden  in  the  Executive  Chair. 

The  crucial  test  of  sound  statesmanship,  as  well  as  true 
citizenship,  is  in  a  prompt  abidance  by  the  judgments  of 
legally  constituted  law-givers,  especially  when  they  rep- 
resent the  deliberations  of  courts  of  final  resort.  The  tribunal, 
composed  of  five  Senators,  five  Representatives,  and  five 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  not 
supposed  at  the  time  it  was  constituted  to  embody  all  the 
wisdom,  nor  all  the  justice  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  American 
people.  Any  city  in  the  Union  could  have  easily  furnished 
a  tribunal  possessing  as  much  knowledge,  perhaps  more 
wisdom,  and  doubtless,  much  broader  statesmanship;  but  to 
immediately  allay  the  the  surging  waves  of  the  two  great 
political  and  conflicting  elements,  was  beyond  the  power  of 
any  tribunal,  even  if  that  decision  be  from  a  court  absolutely 
infallible.  The  advocates  and  staunch  supporters  of  either 
candidates,  it  could  not  have  been  reasonably  anticipated, 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  decision  be  adverse  to  the  elevation 
of  their  favorite.  The  shadows  and  substance  of  defeat  in 
all  rival  contests  for  place  and  power  must  inevitably  fall 
somewhere.  The  Star  of  Hope  to  one  party  only  can  lead 
to  a  happy  realization  of  the  object  sought  for.  As  in 
natural  philosophy  so  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
government,  the  same  place  cannot  be  occupied  by  two 
objects  or  persons  at  the  same  time.  The  pangs  resulting 
from  a  failure  to  secure  the  coveted  prize  must  be  endured 


on  the  one  hand,  while  on  (he  other,  *  greater  or  less  degree 
of  joy  follows  the  attainment  of  the  most  exalted  political 
station  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  All  tliis  is  natural  in 
contests  for  the  lower  positions  of  life,  but  how  much  more 
so,  when  the  power  and  pl.icc  are  perhaps  greater  than  those 
held  by  any  rxilcr  in  the  Old  World?  It  i*  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature  that  we  shnuhi  feci  jutiilant  and  chip  llie 
hunds  of  rejoicing  over  our  defeat.  This,  however,  we  are 
free  to  say,  that  ^r-fty  true  and  loyal  citizen  will  ol>ide  by 
the  dnftl  verdict. 

The  shi(i  of  state  can  only  outride  the  storm  as  her  crew 
bcArketts  to  the  vuice  and  obe)-s  the  tirders  of  her  commnndcr. 
This  voice  is  now  that  of  the  J.jint  Commission  created  by  the 
Rcprrsentaliveit  of  the  several  St.iles  in  Congress  .isscmlilcd. 
We  believe  that  it  will  l>c  heeded;  nnd  tlul  the  flAmcs  of 
jxarty  passion  wi!l  succumb  to  a  belter  judgment  and  toflicr 
patriotism,  and  that  for  llie  ensuing  four  years  Mr.  IIayc« 
will  be  recognized  as  tli.it  commander. 

The  popular  vote  uf  alxiut  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  favor 
of  his  opponent;  the  disputed  States  of  the  South,  cijKcially 
Florida  and  LouiMana  which  seemed  to  give  the  coveted — 
185 — to  Mr.  Tilden — coupled  with  the  great  moderation  and 
forbearance  of  the  impoverished  people  of  the  Sfjuth — will, 
we  are  confident,  guide  the  new  President  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  l>e^t  interests  nf  the  whole  nation,  irrespective  nf 
jarfy;  that  he  will  make  a  decided  departure  frcm  the 
rtpHblicaniim  of  (he  pment,  and  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
effect  a  cordial  reconcili.ttiun  of  all  sections;  that  he  will 
thn>w  overbi«rd  the  p<ilitical  pirates  wlio  have  so  im[>crillcd 
the  stability  of  the  Kcpubltc.  No  other  course  can  he 
ronsihtenily  pursue  if  he  would  restore  the  shattered  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  adminit^tration  of  national  affairs. 
The  jicople,  wh»t  arc  nmre  prjtent  than  any  President,  demand 
thU  of  him,  and  they  will  not  l»e  slow  to  rccf.>gnijre  and 
approve  c»cr^"  step  taken  low.irds  reform.  Corrupt  inn  an<l 
fraud  must  be  un^pn^tllgly  denounced,  and  Faith  rcslurcd 
to  antl  among  the  true  conservators  of  civil  nnd  religious 
liberty,  who  are  tiie  raasiet  of  the  American  people,  and 
through  whom  only  can  we  as  a  nation  expect  to  live.  Mr. 
lUycs's  Inaugural  Address  (just  received  as  we  go  to  prcs«j 
fully  bears  us  out  in  these  prophecies. 

At  the  opening  of  the  French  Parliamentary  session  it 
Vert^illcs  recently,  the  venerable  deputy,  M.  Ciaulticr  dc 
RumiUy  look  the  chair  in  the  Senate,  by  vinue  of  his 
eighty  five  yearn,  and  when  the  house  was  organized  stotrtj 
up  and  lead  a  short  speech.  The  paper  trembled  in  his 
luind,  but  the  voice  was  Audihle,  clear  and  firm.  One  pas- 
Mfc  was  particularly  well  received  :  ••  In  my  long  public 
career,  extending  over  sixty  years,"  he  said,  "  I  have  seen 
every  government  fall  which  attcmnled  to  resist  puiilic  Dpin- 
ion.  I  have  alw)  seen  (ha;  the  influence  has  augrticnted  of 
every  IxMly  in  the  Sl.ite  which  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
exptrssc^l  sentiment  and  will  of  the  nation,"  At  the  chi^c 
ol  (his  odtlress,  wh<><>e  truth  will  tie  univenially  admitted,  M. 
Jules  Simon,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  Prrsidciit  of  the 
Council,  aflcctionatcly  embracdl  M.  de  Rumilly,  litcnlly 
hugging  htm  to  his  Ixsom,  and  witli  swimming  eyes  kissing 
him  im  both  cheeks.  This  effusion  of  sentiment,  which 
generally  takes  place  In  France,  particularly  on  public 
oecuions,  was  appiausively  received. 


No  Credit. — A  curiosity  of  the  statutes,  say^ 
field  Republican,  has  lacen  unearthed  in  a  Bosto^ 
tng  that  innkeepers  and  others  are  prohibited ; 
credit  to  students,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  twio 
for  which  credit  is  given,  provided  anybody  ebb 
plain.     The  paragraphs  referred  to  arc  scaioiia  i 
20  of  chapter  88  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Mai 
Sectitm    18  provides  that  "no  inn-bolder,  lavem- 
lailcr,  confectioner,  or  keeper  of  any  shop  or  hoi 
sale  of  drink  or  food,  or  any  liver^'-sl.ablc  kee|ief  J 
or  carri.agc  hire,  shall  give  credit  to  any  student || 
porated  academy  or  other  educational  institution 
State."     The  other  sections  provi<lc  that  no  peru 
thus  given  credit  sh.ill  !«  licensed  for  cither  of  tl 
mcnts  named,  and  that  whoever  docs  thus  give_ 
forfeit  twice  the  amount,  whether  ihe  same   be 
If  iho  term  retaUer  applies  in  this  statute  ace 
usual  acceptation,  it  would  seem  that  nearly 
forbidden  to  give  credit  to  students. 

A  New  Application  of  the  Fourteenth  A 

— The  Albany  Law  yournal  refers  to  a  case 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  in  whStli  tiK 
that  the  ex  parte  determination  of  two  overKC 
to  send  a  woman  to  the  House  of  Correction  I 
uiih  that  provision  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendmi 
clarcs  that  no  State  shall  "  deprive  any  person  a 
or  property  witliout  the  due  process  of  law." 
of  the  Court  is  that  such  action  on  the  part  of 
of  the  poor  is  not  due  process  of  law,  anil  is,  he 
of  the  National  Constitution.  The  Fourterntli 
was  originally  adopted  to  protect  the  colotnl 
Southern  Stales  against  unjust  and  opprcvtive 
rcs|iect  to  their  civil  rights ;  yet  it  is  so  worded 
all  cLisies,  whether  black  or  white,  and  in  «v« 
Ihe  Country  against  all  legislative,  executive,  or  Jt 
on  the  part  of  the  States  inconsivlent  wilh  the 
to  lie  guarxled.  In  this  respect  it  is  univertal 
lion  and  limited  only  by  its  own  term-. 

Pardons  by  the  Oovemors  of  New  York. 

Iicen  some  dtsciuaion  btcly  in  the  New  York 
to  the  too-free  exercise  of  the  pardoning 
Governors  of  that  Slate,  some  of  them  lieing 
upon  the  late  Governor.  The  Evening  P»tt  hi| 
the  matter  and  finds  that  Mr,  Tilden,  though  i 
in  this  direction  fnr  a  "  reformer,"  has  Ix-en 
some  of  his  predecessors;  the  figures  are  as  foltf 
Morgan — Fint  term,  184;  Morgan — Second 
Seymour,  297;  Fcnton — First  term,  343;  Fm 
term,  2S9;  Hoffman — Firit  term,  J35;  llofli 
tenn,  269;  Dix,  I44;  TUden,  24X 

Mr.  Lucas  Nicholsky,  of  the  Rui 
mission  ond  Professor  of  ihc  Mining  Scl 
was  married  recently,  at  the  RussnGrrele' 
Second  Avenue,  New  Ytirk,  to  Mis*  RcacuUm 
Phihdelphiu.  The  bride  was  given  oway  byj 
according  to  the  Eastern  rite.  Mr.  W.  de  B<>d| 
Consultieneral  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  D,  N  H 
the  same  posilion  aadcr  Greece,  wen:  wiln< 
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T.  Conrad  and  Others. — In  the  valuable  series 
i^o  •'  1  l»c  .American  Drama,"  now  in  course  of 
ia  PoTTEH's  AMtaiCAN  Monthly,  I  nolice  some 
iions  which  1  feci  assured  have  only  occurred 
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The  FiNDiT«r.  of  Moses. 

Sec  page  315, 

revuion  and  re-revision  imperatively  de- 
cxhau^Uve  nrtides.  The  t.ilentcd  compiler 
mniniicence?  states,  on  page  117.  Volume 
1877).  in  speaking  of  the  late  Judge  Con- 
ia,  that  he  was  "  the  author  of  two  of  the 
prtTduced  in  this  country.  We  allude  to 
♦  Ayltncre;'  "  and  again,  on  page  iiS,  Mr. 
hu  tomewhat  singular  mistake,  thus: 


"  These  two  [2]  plays, '  Jack  Cade '  and  •  Aylmere,'  are  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  Conrad's  name  from  oblivion,  and  they 
will  always  be  considered,  we  do  not  doubt,  an  honor  to  our 
dramatic  literature."'  Robert  T.  Conrad,  first  mayor  of  the 
consolidated  city  of  Philadelphia, 
"as  a  man  of  letters,"  as  most 
pertinently  remarked  by  Dr.  R. 
Shclton  Mackenzie,  •'  did  not  write 
much,  but  he  wrute  well;"  and  he 
wrote  but  lliree  plays,  the  earliest 
being  completed  while  he  was  a 
student-at-law,  about  the  age  of 
twenty.  He  called  it  "  Conrad  uf 
N;\ples,"  quoted  by  some  biblto- 
j^rnphical  authorities  by  the  title 
"  Conradin."  His  next  and  most 
successful  dramatic  venture  was 
"  .\ylmere,  or  the  Bondman  of 
Kent,"  written  fcr  Edwin  Forrest, 
w  ho  immortalized  the  principal 
character.  Jack  Cade,  and  the 
tragedy  is  therefore  most  generally 
known  as  "Jack  Cade."  Mr.  Lan- 
caster has  strangely  failed  to  iden- 
tify the  two  titles  as  really  belonging 
to  but  one  play.  In  1852  Messrs. 
E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  published  in 
one  volume,  izmo,  329  pp.,  "Ayl- 
mere, or  the  Bondman  of  Kent, 
and  other  I'ocms,"  by  Robert  T. 
Conrad;  which  work  the  author 
poetically  dedicates  to  his  venerable 
father,  John  Conrad,  Estj.,  foimerly 
a  well-known  bookseller  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  1S03  to  1815.  This 
honored  pentlenian  died  in  the 
spring  of  1S57,  aged  eiRhty-lhree 
years;  his  distinguished  son  surviv- 
ing him  only  thirteen  months,  de- 
porting this  life  Jnne  27,  1858, 
before  nltaining  his  fiftieth  year. 

In  his  prcfnce  to  the  above-named 
volume,  Judge  Conrad  says;  "Tt  is 
imagined  in  the  play  that  the  leader 
of  the  Coirmons  was  originally   a 
vitUin  (meaning  Ixjndman)  of  the 
name  of  Cade,  afterwards  a  fugitive 
known  as  Aylmere,"  etc.,  etc.   The 
scene   of  the   tragedy    is    Kent   and    London,   A.i>.    1450, 
and  the    expressive    and    impressive   lines   quoted   by    Mr. 
Lancaster   in   the  paper   questioned,   are   spoken   by  Jack 
Cade  in  the  assumed  character  of  "  Aylmere  "  in  Act  Second, 
Scene  Fifth.     Vastly  different  in  conception  is  Shakspeare's 
idea  of  the  insurrectionist,  as  depicted  by  the  master  drama- 
tist, in  the  Fourth  Act  of  (he  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
But  Conrad  estimates  Cade  historically  ia  the  some  catalogue 
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as  he  is  chivalrously  placed  by  the  eminent  and  caustic  re- 
viewer lx:(;gntt,  "among  iho&e  glorious  martyn  who  have 
sacriAced  ihcrir  live»  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  man."  In 
addition  to  "  Aylraerc  "  Mr.  Conrad  wrote  for  Mr.  Forrest  a 
play  colled  "  The  Heretic,"  but  it  was  never  acted  nor 
published. 

Kefernng  again  to  Mr.  Lancaster's  litcnu-y  lapses,  the  writer 
ts  «.ur|irised  that  no  mention  \h 
ntade  whatever  of  the  meri- 
torious American  dramaiisLs, 
Charlotte  M.  S.  Barne*;,  George 
H.Bokcr  and  George  H. Miles. 
The  lady  named,  afterwards 
wife  of  the  eccentric  but  ex- 
cellent comedian,  Edtnon  S. 
Conner,  as  early  a*  November. 
1837,  |»r.Kluce«l  "  Ocuvia  Br.i 
guldi,"  which,  under  its  dual 
title,  "  The  Confession,"  was 
simultaneously  brou(;ht  out  in 
England  and  America,  and 
pcrforme<l  upward*  of  forty 
timet.  Subscjucntly  (nlioul 
1844)  she  published  in  Lon- 
don *•  The  Forest  IVinccss,  or 
Two  Centuries  Ago,"  an 
Amrncin  drama,  in  ihrre  .tcN. 
dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Edward^ 
Everett.  Competent  critics 
have  highly  extolled  ihi*  Liter 
play  of  Mr*.  Conner's,  but  it 
is  said  to  lack  fore*  in  stage 
rcpTCTcntation. 

I  n  I  S-|8  our  esteemed  town«i- 
man,  fJeorge  H.  Boker,  Esq., 
puhliKhed  ••  Calaynos,"  which 
was  rminenlly  successful  at 
home  and  al>road.  Jutlge 
Connul  thus  gracefuUy  refers 
to  the  deserved  j>opularity  of 
the  initial  wmk  of  his  fellow- 
citism  and  conlem|iorary  pl.-iy- 
Wright.  "•  Olayno*.*  wiiliout 
any  adventitious  recommenda- 
tion, imnu-dialely  placed  its 
•uihnr  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  dnmalists."  In  1S50 
Mr.  Ilokcr  produced  "  Anne 
IJoleyn."  followed  at  *bort  in- 
tervjls  by  ♦•  Leonora  dc  Guz- 
man." "  The  Podcita's  Daughter,"  "  The  Betrothal,"  "  Fran- 
cc«c4  di  Rimini"  (his  masterpiece),  and  "  The  Widow's 
M«rna£;e."  a  comHy.  \\\<  latest  trage«ly  is  "  Kfinigsmark." 
My  lamenecil  friend  and  felhJw/iV/rw/or,  George  H.  Miles, 
late  jirtifexsor  «if  l>cllc»  Ictlres  tn  St.  Mary's  College,  Mary- 
^'lind.  wav  the  author  of  the  one  thousand  dollar  prire  drama 
calle<l  ♦•  M<>hammeil,lbe  .\rabinn  IVophet,"  which  was  written 
for  ond  acce[i<e<t  by  Edwin  Forrest,  the  nn>st  bberal  ai\d 
sagacious  patron  of  American  writer*  for  the  stage.  This 
Intgcdy,  in  6ve  acts,  was  published  at  6u»tun,  by  Phillips, 


Sanson!  &  Co.,  in  1 850,  but  in  regard  to  its 
public  reception  as  an  acting  play  I  am  nc 
"  French's  .Standard  Drama"  credits  Mr.  Mites " 
Birthday,"  and  '•  Se«»or  Valienle."  1  rcmemt 
the  first  performance  of  this  latter  play  at  the  H( 
Theatre^  in  Baltimore,  some  twenty  years 
author  and  his  work  were  most  flatteringly  reccii 
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and  ap|>reciative  audience.     If  I  mistake  not,  < 
enle,"  upt)n  its  firrt  jjroduclion.  held  the 
night,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  iu  uilAe<]u< 
Miles  died  in  the  summer  of  1871,  aged  ferty-^ 

H.  Cx 

Art  applied  to  Scriptural  Tbemea. — I  hn 

interested  111  the  articles  on  •*  Rifpah"  in  the 
ber,  and  on  "The  Hebrew  Minstrel  and  the 
dcits"  iu  the  March  number  of  ibe  MiWriflTJ 
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Bf  nile,  is  as  much  suhject  to  imagination  as  the  novelist; 

indeed  J  nvid  miaginaiion  is  essential  to  success  in  art.  In 
Uie  treatment  of  Scnptural  themes,  many  of  the  greatest 
m«ti  ••n  so  largely  umler  the  iway  of  imagination 

&:  Aie  valuable  as  sublime  ctealions  rather  than 


David's  Charge. 


^^^^m^idrt' .-^\  liiriic 'scenes.  There  have  been  comparatively 
^^^Bv&o  lave  been  at  all  accurate  in  their  essays  in  this 
^^^^HB>on.  To  the  two  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Morris,  ])ossibIy 
^^^^K  UiUai«,  A.  R.  A.,  miyht  be  added,  though  in  his 
^^^^P^*  ^  a  i>crccptible  play  of  the  imagination.    But  I 

^H^P^  jiarly  impressed  with  the  combination  of  the 

"^        "Ni  geiuuv    and  the    Bible  student's    exactness  in    some 
**^'V  oo  wood   by  John  Gilliert,  of  London  ;   I  presume 
'^  bre  regreUed,  with  me,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  not  put 
^\b%  cftpiul  pictures  upon  canvas;   I  do  not  know 
be  is  *  (^aJntrr  or  not,  but,  if  not,  he  ought  to  he,  as 
**  Aalcte&s  couM   be.     You    will   find  a  number  uf  his 


drawings  engraved  as  illustrations  of  a  beautiful  little  volume, 
called  "The  Proverl>s  uf  Sutontun,"  publislted  by  Jnmcs 
Nisbet  &  Co.,  London.  Rui>jiA..N  J,  Shkikr. 

Remarks. — Wc  copy  herewith  a  painting  of  Mr.  Millais, 
with  a  suitable  poem  fruui 
"  Bible  I'ictures,"  by  James 
Grahame,  and  tlircc  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's drawings  from  the  book 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Sheirr. 

Moses  on  THE  Nile, 

Slow    glides    the    Nile:    amid    the 

iiiargi(i.Aagi, 
Closed  in  •  bulruab^ric,  the  babe  IB 

left. 
Lett  by  a  nioth«r'»  hand.    llt«  sinter 

wiiiu 
Far  ofl';   and  pale,  'tween  hope  and 

The  iTiyal  maid,  surrounded  by  her 

train, 
Approach   the  river  bank;   approach 

the  ipot 
\Vhtrc  slccpi  the  IntMKent :  She  see* 

ihcm  »li>op 
vviih  nicctiug  plumes;  the  nuhy  lid 

lib  oped, 
A  tut  wakes  the  Infant,  smiUng  in  hJs 

lean, — 
\<.  when  :>long  a  little  mounL-tln  lake, 
i  he  Mimmcr  »ovith-wiod  brCAlUc*  w«tl» 

gc:ule  sit:h, 
And    parts  the  reeds,   unveiling,    as 

ihcy  bend, 
A  water- lily  lloaling  on  the  wave. 

Mr.  Hunt's  picture  of  Ham- 
let, recently  shown  in  Boston 
v^ilh  perhaps  twenty  others  by 
llie  same  artist,  wa«i  apparently 
riicinl  for  Mr.  Boolh  as  Hamlet, 
■r— -to  adopt  the  jx^pulnr  wtt- 
a^^H^^^      Vi£^  licism — Ilamlct  as  Mr.  Booth. 

^l^jf^^Km,-"'     jtyl  '*  '*  ""'  a  portrait,  but  neither 

'*'  I-   it  an  ide.ll  interpretation  nf 

Slmkspearc's  character;  so  that 
i'ne  is  obliged  to  fall  hack  upon 
its  merits  as  a  study  in  slate 
liucis.  But  even  in  this  aspect 
I!  fails  to  please:  the  nocturnal 
tiTect  is  an  overdose  of  black 
lead,  the  battlements  and  towers 
arc  more  insignificant  than  stage 
scenery,  and  Hamlet  is  merely  an  wnappalling  blackness  in 
the  midst  of  an  unpicttiresque  <l.irkness.  From  this  one  turned 
promptly  to  the  land5ca|>es  and  portraits,  where  Mr.  Hunt 
could  be  found  at  his  btrst.  There  w.is  no  pastoral  scene 
among  the  landscapes  which  equaled  The  Ploughers  of  a  year 
ago;  but  there  was  much  that  gave  pleasure,  as  the  two  large 
studies  of  sylv.in  penelnilia,  with  their  consociation  of  swarthy 
boles  and  im pleached  stretches  of  green  overhead,  filtering 
the  sunlight  into  tender  tints,  or  that  other  instance  of  an  im- 
mense, involuted  cloud-pile  steeped  in  liyacinthine  atmosphere 
and  seeming  about  to  roll  down  u[>oti  and  smother  the  quiet 
green  landscape  in  the  foreground.     Some  bathers  in  a  riveri 
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yellow  green  with  Lite  sunset  liyht,  mailc  a  singular  and 
rather  inviting  jnclurc,  though  it  was  vexatious  to  have  the 
plal^e  of  the  river  tipped  decide<1ly  downward  toward  the 
inner  line  of  its  curve.  Another  canvas  was  devoted  to  a 
naked  boy  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  a  second  who  stood 
arm-pU  deep  in  a  quiet  bit  of 
water.  This  acrobauc  bather 
was  bodied  forth  with  a  hilie, 
palpitant  grace  that  fairly  cap- 
tiv.-iird  the  eye;  the  whole  AiTair 
was  licautiful  in  its  rich  and 
noble  limpliciry;  it  wa*  summer, 
and  youth  and  the  joy  of  young 
life;  the  Yankee  country  lad 
(if  you  will)  was  in  his  beauty 
and  unconscious  nudity  and  sen- 
suous delight  OS  Greek  as  any- 
thing thai  ever  lived.  Altivjjciher 
the  mcwt  ch.^rming  head  was 
that  of  a  little  rjgged  Italian 
boy,  which  Illustrated  Mr.Ilunt's 
bctt  luood  of  a  kind  of  ideal 
languor  united  with  a  keen 
realistic  vcrvi.  The  half-length 
of  A  lady,  higher  on  the  w;tll, 
draped  in  a  shawl  chiclly  or.ingj 
in  color,  surpassed  this  boy  it 
energy  of  tone;  and  in  fact  ocli 
one  of  the  human  subjects  harl 
its  especial  merit. 


amanuensis  as  ignorant  of  spelling  as.  herself,  £2%;  1 
of  William  Cowper,  £^  5J.  and  £t,  rcspectivel]| 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Wilson  Croli 
subject  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  £i  155.;  a  porti 
Wesley,  "  taken  by  electricity,"  and  accomjMiuietl! 


V 


\ 


/■--> 
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R«re  Autographs,— An  rx 
Ifemcly  valuable  colleclinn  ol" 
autograph*,  belonging  to  tho 
late  Sfr  William  Tite.  was  v)ld 
Lilrly  in  London.  Among  the 
most  important  lots,  and  !h'«c 
which  lfnnit(ht  the  highest  prices, 
was  a  long  letter  of  Rabelais,  in 
I<aiin,  which  wa*  km>ckcd  <hiwn, 
after  a  tfiintH  competition,  fur 
£f>l\  three  letters  of  Kdward 
Gibbon,  which  reiliicd  prices 
from  Ci  up  to  /fo  lof. :  two 
letters  of  Robert  Bums,  which 
fetcheil  ^8  8».  ami  £^  l2f.,rrA- 
pectively,  and  ihe  original  MS. 
of  his  song  "  Scitts  wha  hie 
wi'  Walbce  bled,"  which  was 
Vnivkc<l  clown  for  ;fj5.  A  letter 
of  HiKkingham,  the  favorite  of  Kings  Charles  and  James,  who 
wo*  as-^a^sin-itcd  by  Fenton,  fetched  £,\^  ICM. ;  an  interesting 
letter  iif  \jntA  Hyron, <ipcaking  of  the  critics  of  the  press,  £,\%, 
A  holograjih  letter  of  Ch.irlc«  I.,  one  page  folio,  addressed  to 
•«  My  «w>ly  denre  M'tcr,"  and  dated  from  the  I'alacc  of 
Greenwich,  al»«  /18.  A  long  letter  from  Bo^well  to  David 
Carrick.  mentioning  l)r,  Johnson,  /'ly:  a  letter  of  "  Kitty 
Olive  "  to  "  My  dc^r  Topy,"  dated  Twickenham,  1 784.  £1 1 ; 
one  from  Francis  Bacon^  Vi*counl  St.  Albans,  one  page  fi»lio, 
if  a  I  •  a  mere  signature  n{  Nell  liwynn,  or  ralht-r  only  her 
iniliala  icnwled  at  the  foot  of  a  letter  indited  bv  her  to  an 


Solomon  and  tue  Qukkn  of  Suxba. 

See  page  SU. 


of  Professor  Faraday  and  others,  a  curioti*  tf 
dawn  which  came  before  the  rising  sun  of  photc 
a  long  letter  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  the  subject  of 
slostical  and  political  affairs,  £7  I5», ;  an  unpuhli 
of  Voltaire,  respecting  his  intended  purchase  of 
Femcy,  £$  5/.;  two  letters  of  the  witty  l»can  of: 
Jonallian  Swift,  £t]i   $j.  and  /tS  5^.  j  otte  of 
Steele,  £^  tj/.  -,  one  of  Laurence  Sterne,  £t3',  a 
of  Robert  Siiuthey.  referring  to  his  Madoc,  £y  Ji 
Italian  of  Tctcr  Paul  Rulxns,  £7;  oneof  Jr-hn  Pr 
another  of  the  same,  £ij  tot.  \  one  of  Schiller, 
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one  of  RicharJson,  the  novelist,  ^^4;   one  of 

>ole,  jf7  l>». ;  one  of  Motthew  Prior,  £4  6s.;  one 

m  Gibbet:.  £g  $j.  ;  two  letters  of  Alexander  Pope, 

ml  j^l  I.  respectively;    one  of  Lord   Nelson,  ad- 

ifcsd  to  Lady  Hamittati.  £$  $s. ;  two  letters  of  Samuel  T. 

CofcnJge,  ;f  10  and  jQu  each ;  a  speech  of  Thomas  Babing- 

toi  Mocauky,  evidently  written  out  for  the  reporter>,  j^i  2 

"      -  Viter  of  David  Hume,  £\i  10s. ;  one  of  Archbishop 

/iS;    a  letter  of  Charles   Lamb,  £14  $5.;  the 

...  ni.tnu^cript  of  the  *•  DiSiertalion  on    Roa^t   Pig," 

-icJ  "  Elin,"  £i4 ;  a  letter  of  Oliver  GolJsmitfi,  addressed  j 


to  David  Garrick,  which  fetched  the  large  sum  of  £(Xi;  a 
letter  of  "  Marj'c,  Queen  of  England,"  so  signed  in  full,  and 
dated  in  1556,  £-j  51.;  a  long  holograph  letter  from  the 
<vamc  Queen  to  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  on  the 
international  politics  of  France  and  England,  which  fetched 
£9^'.  and,  jicrhaps,  the  very  best  existing  specimen  of  a 
letter  of  the  Protector,  Oliver  Croniwell,  addressed  to  Sir 
Edmund  Bacon,  giving  details  of  some  military  exploift 
before  Gainslwrough,  which  was  knocked  down,  after  con- 
siderab'e  com  petition,  for  £\o(>.  On  the  whole  the  Hdding 
was  quite  spirited  and  the  prices  obtained  very  satisfacloiy. 
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trs, — Professor  Henry  recently  communicated 

.  Academy  at  Philadelphia  his  latent  researches 

.l>ic:cl  of  sound,  and  among  them  on  explanation  of 

;  -  n.,-,i  on  the  water.    This  echo  he  had  formerly 

te  attribute  to  reflection  from  the  crests  of  the 

*"   >.     J .  iiiju  holds  that  it  is  due  to  reflection  from  strata 

jf  It  different  densities.     Professor  Henry's  present  cx- 

,  •  iKiion  i»  that  this  echo  is  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the 

■mai  <rare  from   the  uniform  surface  of  the  water.     The 

cCrst  0^  the  echo  i>  produced  by  the  fact  that  the  original 

«^9j  nire  is  interrupted.     It  has  what  ihe  learned  Profes- 

•T,  priKlueed  by  the  intervention  of  some  ob- 

.i.     Jjonnd  is  nut  pruiagatcd  in  parallel,  but 

Uiica,  and  yet  there  are  some  cases  where  what 

»  »*  M>unil  shadow  "  is  produced.     For  instance, 

[^  placed  at  or  near  water  level  on  one  side 

It  his  a  conical  elevation.     Then  the  signal 

'v  by  a  vessel  on  the  opp^^ite  side  of 

e  of  three  miles.     But  when  the  vessel 

I  Ihe  signal  being  on  the  opposite  side), 

iiidy  lost  when  the  distance  is  replaced 

any  smaller  distance  it  is  not  recovered.     In 

.^lioR  of  the  vessel  at  the  shorter  distance  is  in 

*  ^wbhI  jhadow."     The  termination  of  that  shadow  is  the 

—  -  rrhich  the  diTerginij  beams  of  sound,  passing  over 

1'  ih«  islanrl,  bend  down  and  reach  the  surface  of 

""'      '      iintion  of  the  sound  ucho  may  be  ex- 

c  divergence  of  the  sound  waves,  for  it 

C-,  that  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 

.  of  the  dLspcricd  waves  will  reach  the 

iidi  an  angle  as  to  be  reflected  back  to  the 

.i»  well  illustrated  by  an  experiment  made  to 

..1  theory.     A  steam  siren  was  pointed  straight 

'  the  unitb,  but  no  echo  from  the  lenilh   was 

'1-  presence  of  a  cloud  from  which  a  few  rain- 

■1  the  presence  of  air  strata  of  different  den- 

ngc  to  say,  an  echo  -was  heard  from  every 

-■  .'n.  half  cjf  which  was  land  and  half  water. 

"•  wty  «»J>Unation  of  this  fact  is  that  the  soundwaves 

1"^^^  op«jird  were  so  dispersed  as  to  reach  the  earth's 

•••«  «1 1  ceruin  distance,  and  at  that  point  some  of  them 

■itviednter  and  a<i^umcd  a  direction  that  caused  their 

•*C«»l«ck  to  Ibe  siren. 


Toughened  Glass  Making  in  Brooklyn. — A  reporter 
of  the  New  York  U'erU  has  lately  visited  the  works  in 
Brooklyn  where  the  manufacture  of  La  Baatie  toughened 
glass  is  now  in  active  progress.  The  manufacturer  states 
that,  in  June  last,  his  factory  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  glass  into  our  markets  has  for  that  reason 
l>cen  delayed.  Only  one  kind  of  goods,  lamp  chimneys,  are 
now  made,  and  the  process  is  as  follows ;  A  workman,  having 
in  his  hand  a  pole  about  eight  feet  long,  with  a  knob  on  the 
end  of  the  size  of  a  lamp  bumcr,  fits  a  chimney  on  the  knob 
and  plunges  it  into  the  flame  of  a  furnace.  He  withdraws  it 
twice  or  thrice  that  it  may  not  heat  too  quickly,  turning  the 
pole  rapidly  the  while,  and  when  the  glass  reaches  a  red  heat 
quickly  shoots  it  into  one  of  a  dozen  small  baths  fixed  on  a 
revolving  table,  and  seizes  another  chimney.  .\  boy  keeps 
Ihe  revolving  table  always  in  position,  and  as  the  chimneys 
come  around  lo  him,  having  been  the  proper  time  in  the  bath, 
he  takes  them  out  to  be  dried,  sorted,  cleaued,  and  packed. 
The  bath  has  to  be  of  just  the  right  temperature,  as,  if  it  be 
too  hot  or  too  cold,  the  chimneys  are  liable  lo  explode.  In 
either  case  the  process  of  annealing  is  imperfect.  By  work- 
ing the  tables  at  a  certain  rate,  the  baths  arc  kept  at  the  right 
temperature  by  the  immersion  of  the  red-hot  glass.  Oil  or 
tallow  is  used  in  the  bath.  Any  greasy  sul»tance  will  do, 
though  (allow  has  proved  most  satisfactory. 

M.  De  la  Chapclle,  the  manufacturer,  states  that  he  has, 
already  sold  S  150,000  worth  of  the  chimneys.  The  tough- 
ened chimnc7s  are  about  sixty  per  cent,  dearer  than  those  of 
ordinary  glass. 

The  New  Bergen  Tunnel. — Tt  has  been  decided  by  the 
Delaware,  Ijckawann.i  and  Western  Railroad  Company  that 
the  new  tunnel  under  Bergen  Hill  shall  be  arched  with  tricks 
throughout  the  entire  length,  5200  feet.  Of  this  distance  the 
arching  has  been  completed,  except  600  feet.  It  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  work  when  it  is  stilted  that  7,030,oco  bricks  have 
been  laid  in  the  arching.  .A.tl  the  shafts  have  been  torn  down 
'  and  will  be  rebuilt  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ventilation  will 
surpas.s  that  of  any  tunnel  in  the  country.  The  cost  of  the 
additional  arching  will,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Sloan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad, 
1%  more  than  compensated  by  the  security  against  accidents 
from  falling  rock. 
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Home. — As  a  rule,  the  whole  tone  of  a  home  depends 
upon  the  woman  at  the  head  of  it — the  average  home;  not 
the  poverty-ntrickcn  home,  nor  ihe  wealthy  home.  In  this 
average  home,  whether  sunshine  shall  cnler  the  ruoons, 
whether  the  parlor  shall  be  used  and  enjoyed,  whether  the 
table  shall  l>c  invitingly  spread,  whether  bright  lights  and 
bri;;ht  fires  nhall  give  wannlh  and  cheer  on  winter  nights, 
whether,  in  brief,  the  home  shall  be  an  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable place  is  usually  what  the  woman  determines.  Men 
are  powerless  in  the  matter.  Some  find  solace  for  a  dismal 
home  in  study;  some,  occupation  in  business;  some  submit 
with  what  patience  ihey  can;  others  are  attracted  by  the 
cheer  of  the  public  house;  and  it  is  eopecially  young  men 
who  are  apt  in  conse<|uence  to  drift  away  into  bad  company 
and  bad  habits.  Our  whole  argumeni  refers  to  individuals 
among  men  who  succumb  to  bad  influences — not  the  sex  but 
a  class. 

"What  is  love,  Nanny?"  asked  a  Scotch  minister  of  one 
of  his  parishioners,  alloding.  of  course,  to  the  word  in  its 
Scrtplural  sense.  "  f  loot,  fyc,  sir,"  answered  the  elate  Nanny, 
lilu.shing  to  the  eenhotcs,  '*dinna  ask  me  sic  a  daft-like  ques- 
tion, I'm  sure  ye  ken  as  wecl  as  me  tliat  love's  next  to 
cholera.  Love  is  just  liic  worst  inside  complaint  for  a  lad 
ot  Usaie  to  have." 

The  BleiBing  of  Fun.^.\s  a  people,  we  are  not  particu- 
larly given  to  sobriety  of  demeanor.  Mirthfulness  and  jollity 
may  well  be  reckoned  as  among  our  prominent  character- 
istics. We  cannot  Iw  said  lo  tic  without  a  certain  amount  of 
dry  humor  and  wit  of  nur  owil^  and  know  ihe  dndl  thing 
when  we  sec  iL  We  are  gbd  when  we  arc  made  to  laugh 
in  »[>ile  of  0"r»clves.  'Ihe  ni.in  who  says  funny  things  week 
after  week,  in  the  coluanns  of  a  village  newspaper,  liccomcs 
iddcniy  a  popubir  favorite;  and,  waking  up  some  fine 
loiitiiig,  liuds  himself  famous.  The  darling  of  the  lyceum 
is  the  man  who  iucccssfully  mimics  Ihe  foibles  and  fullies  of 
the  time«,  with  a  spice  of  fun  dashing  thr  siitirc  of  dcscrip- 
tioiw.  The  ballad  that  sings  its  ways  into  everybody's  heart, 
has  humor  mingled  with  its  pathos,  and  the  preacher  whose 
scrntoiis  arc  touclted  here  and  there  with  an  honest  good 
humor,  is  sure  to  be  sought  by  the  masses. 

We  all  crave  the  rest  and  recreation  that  lie  in  areusement, 
and  belter  than  a  hundred  prescriptions  from  the  pharma- 
copueia  is  the  tonic  ilut  linger*  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a  blessing  in  fun.  and  as  we 
are  constitnlionally  adapted  to  it,  we  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  enjoy  it,  provided  we  do  not  carry  the  blessing 
too  far. 

The    Evila    of    Indulgence. —  Nothing   exhibits   more 

irly  the  ncccs^Jty  ol  ^c^^sling  ihc  lieginning  of  evil  th.in  a 

)ntrmplati»»fj  of  the  ruin  and  misery  men  bring  upon  them- 

(lvc«.      It  i»  vainly  imagined   in  youth  that  lime  and  oppor- 

inllien  once  lost  may  be  afterwards  recovered  at  will,  and 

that,  after  having  indulged  in  a  course  of  folly,  a  man  may 


return  to  virtue  and  well-doing  when  he 
leads  many  imperceplihly  from  step  lo  st 
and  treacherous  steep  of  vice,  till  reason 
alike  unheeded,  and  ihere  is  no  inclinai 
do  not  mean  to  sny  there  are  many  with  str engtl 
purpose  who  resolutely  abandon  evil  cfiurses  a) 
plary  lives,  but  they  are  so  rare  as  to  offer  no  i| 
follow  their  examples,  and  only  serve  to  sho' 
jKfrate  is  the  risk  they  run.     Giving  way  to  sinfi 
been  aptly  compared  to  being  carried  forwani 
swiftly,  easily,  pleasantly — it  is  not  till  we  try  t 
way  against  it  that  we  find  how  hard  js  the  t 
indulgence  binds  its  votary  with   a  chain,  tbj 
whose  grxsp  he  begins  to  reali/c  when  he  alt 
it.     There  is  just  this  difTerencc  in  the  abandoi 
h.ibils,  that  the  longer  the  effort  is  delayed  the 
the  task  becomes.     It   is   thus  made  evident 
security  for  a  virtuous  life  is  t>i  begin  bcttmei 
nation  being  led  aright,  early  habit  makes  tl 
of  duty  easy  and  ple^isant.     The  most  cuuat  q 
the  wrecks  around  us  convittces  us  that  indu) 
bidden  pleasures  is  the  dcstruyer  of  pe.ice  ao 
character   and    self  respect,  and    that    without 
science,  a  properly  governed  mind,  and  a  weQ 
discontent  and  disappointment  will   blase  ev 
The  derelict  is  generally  an  object  of  inlemi 
some  one.     In  how  many  houses  is  the  <kelc^ 
and  disobedient  son?    To  him  who  "knows 
still  the  wrong  pursues  "  indulgence  in  fwHi 
docs  not  yield  the  gratification  which  is  prtmtit 
always  more  or  less  a  feeling  of  dcgradalioi 
inflicted  ostracism,  which  all  his  lioistcnuis 
blindness  inspired  by  the  presence  and  apfJui 
associates  fail  entirely  lo  dissipnle.  How  often  I 
arrested    by  the  thought  of   an   anxious  fatli 
mother  or  distressed  w  ife  ?     Their  prayers  and 
haunt  him.      The  black  sheep  in  Ihe  family, 
name  is  not  often  henid,  is  more  an  object  ol 
I  flre  steady,  stay-at-home,  well-to-do  boys  and  ^ 
under  the  parental  roof-tree, 

A  Great  Lawyer's  Farm.— EvenlKidr  h: 

of  the  Inmenierl  Horace  Greeley's  i  'f.' 

it  is  notable  that  professional  men    '  i 

in  farming  pecuniarily  successful.     1  he  kut 
Herald  lately  gave  nn  interesting  dc^ciiption 
William  Nf.  Evatix,  from^vhtrh  we  copy 
The  farm  of  Willl.iin  M.  Evart^  f""f 
anri  right  hnndre*!  acre»,  *evcnty  1 
Iwenty  rows,  three  yoke  of  oxen,  av- : 
yoke,  fifteen  ctlvc*.  a  three  year-old  Durham 
specimen  of  that  fi1mou^  brcetl),  a  fine  Jersey 
young  cattle,  all  of  which  •»how  care  and  »k 
and  feeding.     There  .ire  20o  sheep  on  ihe 
them  licing  suiK-rinr  animals.     Of  hor>«s 
sixteen ;   one  sn.Tn  as  smi:>«ith  and  active 
twcniyfive  anci  one  twenty-six,  ^iiowin^ 
ing  and  careful   usage  arc  strong  incentives 
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ge««nl  spsBS  of  yoang  horses  show  good  blood.    Mr.  Evarts 

1^05  his  best  pair  of  horses  in  New  York,  no  doubt  competing 

g^«  £»  as  he  may  with  Bonner  and  other  horse  fanciers  in 

(ji»t  citj.     Last,  but  not  least,  come  the  swine,  twenty-five  in 

^giaber.     Brick  from  the  old  Baptist  church,  bought  by  Mr. 

E«aits,  fmnished  material  for  the  walls  of  a  new  and  con- 

■^fg&ccLX  piggeiy,  and  the   interior  w^as  finished   with   due 

gt^gd  to  neatness,  ease  of  feeding,  and   comfort   to   the 

iafflites.    One  breeding  boar,  imported   from   Lancashire, 

dl^d,  is  as  near  a  perfect  type  of  the  hc^  as  we  have 

c^d  seen.     The  products  of  the  farm  average  200  tons  of 

Ibj;  yearly.     ThU  year  2200  bushels  of  com  were  raised  on 

tvRBtr  acres,  besides  several  acres  to  fodder  fed  to  cows  in 

Ac  Ul.    Oats  and  roots  of  various  kinds  are  largely  raised. 

Reform. — A  politician  was  very  ill.  We  are  not  sure  that 
Iw  bid  ever  served  on  a  Returning  Board,  or  that  he  had 
ewn  indulged  in  CTypt<^Taphy  (alias  "  cipher  despatches  "). 
Beeomirig  alarmed,  he  sent  for  a  cIei^man,who  came  to  see 
1la,aiid  laid  down  the  divine  law  to  him  with  great  faith- 
Aihea  and  emphasis.  The  sick  man  was  much  affected, 
sadsud,  "  Well,  parson,  I  think  you're  right ;  I've  made  up 
BifBind  that  if  I  get  well  I  shall  in  the  future  live  princi- 
pillf  honest." 

Tbe  Art  of  Thinking. — Too  much  stress  cinnot  be  laid 
Vpm  the  fundamental  importance  of  perfect  command  over 
tkiMgfaL  How  many  a  student  finds  a  lack  of  this  power  the 
dief  hiodrance  to  progress !  How  many  a  page  must  be 
s^^ad,  how  many  a  lesson  conned  over  and  over  to  com- 
pvmte  for  lapses  of  thought !  In  the  possession  or  absence 
«rf  Ihh  power  over  mind  lies  the  chief  difference  between 
■KBtal  strength  and  mental  weakness.  Some  men  think  as 
«  diild  plays  with  a  hammer,  striking  little  blows  here,  there, 
■■jwherc,  at  any  object  within  reach.  The  action  of  a  strong 
1  may  be  com(>ared  to  the  stone-breaker's  sledge-hammer, 
stobbom  blows  successfully  upon  one  spot  till  the 
Iwd  rack  cracks  and  yields. 

The  power  to  classify  and  arrange  ideas  in  proper  order  is 

OMthtf  comes  more  or  less  slowly  to  even  the  best  of  minds. 

T>  fnportion  as  this  faculty  is  strengthened,  desultory  and 

wted  effort  diminishes.     When  the  mind  acts,  it  acts  to 

■■tpnipose,  and  can  begin  where  it  left  off  without  going 

Mr  tbe  whole  ground  again  to  take  up  the  threads  of  its 

*^iici«atioos.    Concentration  and  system  are  thus  seen  to  be 

•doef  elements  in  the  art  of  thinking.     To  cultivate  the 

LViCoostant  watchfulness  to  detect  the  least  wandering,  and 

■tismediate  exertion  of  the  will  to  call  back  and  hold  the 

■WijKHi  Qie  subject  under  consideration,  should  be  vigi- 

;  ■Unerased-     To  secure  the  latter,  the  practice  of  .nna- 

^9i*{ud  considering  the  different  parts  of  a  subject,  first 

iSiotelyand  in  their  relations  to  each  other,  is  a  discipline 

t*«ydi  every  young  mind  should  be  subjected,  and  which, 

[■"Rtonyto  say,  is  much  neglected  in  most  methods  of 

"■iHwtoan  says  his  experience  at  school  reminds  him 
^otthoRe  railroad.  It  was  all  switches,  with  an  occa- 
**"tBin-ont" 

**rffbe  shadows  that  cross  our  path  through  life  are 
*H  by  nur  standing  in  our  own  light. 


Care  of  the  Teeth. — Desirable  and  beautiful  as  sound 
teeth  are,  there  is  no  part  of  the  bodies  of  young  children 
that  is  so  almost  universally  neglected  by  parents.  Scarcely 
one  child  in  a  hundred  has  regular  sound  teeth,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  those  that  are  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  an  unpleasant-looking  coating  is  equally  great.  A  very 
little  care  on  the  part  of  parents  would  largely  obviate  this 
difficulty,  but  the  misfortune  is  that  few  parents  are  willing 
to  exercise  such  care.  And  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
America,  where  dentistry  thrives  more  vigorously,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  country,  and  all  because  parents  are  neg- 
lectful of  their  children's  teeth.  The  regular  daily  use  of  the 
brush,  without  any  other  dentifrice  thnn  pure  white  castile 
Soap,  anch  the  removal  of  a  misplaced  tooth  or  two,  would  in 
most  instances  not  only  give  pearly  whiteness  but  regularity, 
both  combining  to  greatly  enhance  beauty,  whether  in  man 
or  woman,  and  especially  woman. 

The  First  of  the  100,000. — The  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  the  AlLinla  ((ieorgia)  Constitution  advises  that  paper 
that  "  Mrs.  Henry  Watterson  presented  the  one-eyed  states- 
man whose  name  she  bears  with  a  son  on  Saturday  night. 
This  is  the  first  response  to  Henry's  call  '  for  100,000  un- 
armed Democratic  infantry  to  witness  the  inauguration  of 
Tilden.'  The  balance  of  the  needed  force  must  be  supplied 
from  'other  counties.'"  We  presume  that  this  method  of 
securing  the  "  100,000"  is  Constitutional. 

Noteworthy. — Our  readers  are  aware  that  Hon.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  Member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  has 
long  been  very  ill  in  Washington.  We  clip  the  following 
interesting  little  sentence  from  the  Press,  Philadelphia  : 

"  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  in  his  illness  in  Washington,  is 
next  door  to  the  room  in  which  Henry  Clay  died,  and  within 
a  few  doors  of  the  room  in  which  Daniel  Webster  died ;  four 
doors  off  is  the  suite  of  rooms  in  which  Crittenden,  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  dispensed  princely  hospitality,  and  next  to  that  is 
the  suite  from  which  Luchanan  went  to  his  inaugural  cere- 
monies." 

American  Wives  of  Foreign  Ministers. — The  Wash- 
ington Star  states  that  "The  wife  of  M.  Outrey,  the  new 
French  Minister,  is  a  New  Yorker.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Helen  Russell.  She  will  not  come  to  Washington  at  present, 
but  expects  to  spend  the  summer  with  her  husband  at  New- 
port. After  her  arrival  there  will  be  six  ladies  in  the  diplo- 
matic corps  natives  of  the  United  States,  who  are  wives  of 
diplomats  stationed  here.  The  others  are  Mme.  de  Hager- 
mann,  Mme.  Mariscal,  Mme.  Dardon,  Mrs.  Flunkett  and 
Mme.  Baltazzi." 

A  phrenologist  says  the  principal  bump  on  George  Wash- 
ington's head  is  adhesiveness.  He  alludes  to  George's  head 
on  a  postage  stamp. 

Said  Lord  John  Russell  to  Hume,  at  a  social  dinner,  «•  What 
do  you  consider  the  object  of  legislation?"  "The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number."  "  What  do  you  consider  the 
greatest  number?"  continued  his  lordship.  "Number  one, 
my  lord,"  was  the  commoner's  prompt  reply. 


Religious  Notes. — Falhcr  Keenan  filed  in  Lnncastcr, 
Pcnnsylvanin,  on  llie  19th  of  February,  at  the  ailvariccd  age 
of  ninety-eighc.  His  dcuh  was  not  unexpected,  as  tlie  good 
old  man  liad  been  failing  rapidly  of  late.  Kcv,  Bernard 
KecnAti  was  a  native  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  l.inded  in  this 
country  nl  Bottimore  in  1820.  He  wn«  soon  afterwards 
ordained  in  (he  prie»lhood,  sellled  in  Lancaster  in  1S23,  nnd 
haj  siticc  l>ccn  pa-Ucir  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Cathulic  Church 
in  that  city.  For  fifty-four  years  his  untiring  labors  in  every 
gt>ad  cause  won  the  love  of  every  class  and  e^'ery  dcnomina' 
lion,  and  the  announcement  of  his  decexse  wiil  spread 
sorrow  throughout  the  community.  The  reputation  of  Father 
Kcenan  was  national,  indeed,  for  he  was  long  known  as  the 
oldest  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  and  the 
late  Bishop  Bowman,  of  the  Epibcopal  Church,  also  a.  resident 
of  t^ncaster.  were  warm  friends.  A»  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  free-school  system  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  a  shining 
exemplar  of  the  great  truths  he  taught,  the  memory  of  Father 
Kcenon  will  ever  be  held  in  profound  veneration. 

The  .Sfn'ngfif/i/  f  MauachiLsctts)  KrfublicaH  truly  t^ays : 
"  It  was  a  very  suggestive  incident  at  the  consecration  of 
Trinity  Church,  at  IJoaton,  when  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
James  Fiecnian  Clarke,  Rufus  Ellis,  nnd  other  Unitarian 
clergymen  received  the  communion  from  the  hands  of  the 
Episcopal  Bi'thops."  Doubtless  it  was  SHj^fTfivf,  but  it  was 
A  flagrant  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Not  to  cite  the  canonical  requirements,  we  call  to 
mind  a  strong  senter.ce  in  Ihc  Prayer- Ikwk  ruMc  at  the  con- 
fimiation  scrsice;  "  And  there  shall  none  be  admitted  to  the 
Holy  Communion  until  such  time  as  he  he  confirmed  or  be 
ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed."  We  do  not  consider 
unlawful  acts  of  this  sort  esscniial  to  charity  and  brotherly 
love;  we  even  doubt  whether  ihcy  are  conducive  to  genuine 
Cbristian  brotherhood.  The  fact  that  there  are  fundamental 
differences  in  doctrine  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
Unitarians  needs  not  to  l>e  considered  to  show  that  the  whole 
"soggcstivc  incident"  was  wrong. 

The  latest  siati^tta>  of  Moravian  missions  show  that  there 
are  94  sl.itions,  398  miwiofiary  agcTits,  154S  native  ministers 
snd  helpers,  and  22,051  communicants.  Including  com- 
municanis,  candidates  and  baptized  communicani»,  there  are 
67,413,  distributed  as  follows:  Greenland,  I562;  Labrador, 
1176;  North  AmeriCi*,  444;  St.  Thomas,  2199;  St.  Croix, 
2055;  Jamaica,  13.202:  Antigua,  5812;  St.  KitU,  3CXX3; 
Bsrbadoes,  3612;  Tobago,  2237;  Mas({uito  Coast,  953; 
Surinam,  22.130;  South  Africa,  West,  8105 ;  South  Africa 
East,  1768;  Autiralia,  131;  Tibet,  27.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber, 2738  arc  Eskimos,  1397  Indians,  9873  South  .\frican*, 
53,247  of  West  African  descent,  and  158  natives  of  Australia 
and  Tibet. 

The  Baptists  of  Illinois  now  number  66.323,  having  added 
353^  IP  1876.  Eleven  of  the  churches  are  German  and  seven 
Swedish.     For  the  915  churches  there  are  only  447  pastun. 

The  Methodist  congregation  in  the  City  of  Mexico  nuro- 
btn  IjO. 

The  Methoflist  Mininter**  Meeting  of  New  York  city  re- 
cently v<tte<l  to  invite  MLss  Anna  Oliver,  a  graduate  of  the 
BoUoo  L'niversity  and  Divinity  School  and  a  rcjjuhrly 
Uoensed  liKal  preacher,  to  preach  the  regular  monthly  sermon 
before  them  at «  »ub»equenl  meeting.  Some  sharp  opf>asition 


was  ma<le,  on  the  ground  that  woman's  yr- 
orderly  and  that  one  of  the  bishops  had  dc\ 
cannot  be  ordained.      Dr.  George  Lansing   Tavlof  rrfii< 
earnestly,  and  declared   that,  in  view  of  the  action  ef 
Newark  Presbyterians  in  "stringing  one  of  their  mini«frsi 
by  the  gills"  for  allowing  women  to  occupy  his  pulpit, ii 
lime  for  Methodist  preachers  to  s|>eak  in  00  uncertain  tc 
}le  wanted  Miss  Oliver  invited,  not  to  speak,  but  totsk« 
text  and  to  preach.     The  proposition  was  carried  hy  a 
vote,  although  some  thought  that  a  woman  was  as  mnA 
of  place  in  a  preacher's  meeting  as   Ixirenxo  ZXi» 
she  w-os  in   Heaven,  when  he  preached  from  the  text.  J 
12:  I,  "And  there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  llesf 
woman." 

The  Church  of  England  has  its  old  trouble  with  Riti 
in  an  aggrav.ated  form  just  now      A  Rev.  Mr.  Teotil 
some  time  since  prosecuted  for  violations  of  the  pHbiic ' 
ship  Act,  and  forbidden  by  the  lawful  authorities  to  ( 
such  violations.     He  persisted  it)  his  unlawful  coui 
defied  the  authorities.  Of  course,  be  found  himself  *t 
"a  martyr,"  being  imprisoned  for  contempt.  The  good  ( 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  released  the  "  priest."     Wl 
be  the  result  of  her  Majesty's  kindly  and  well-meant  1 
of  the  law  of  her  realm  we  can  scarcely  forecast,  but  wt  1 
readily  see  that  there  is  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of  "uth 
culties  and  perplexities,  and  that  is  to  be  found  m  >.cv«nn|;l 
the  ties  between  Church  and  State.     Let  the  <  !  .u/h  icili 
with    ecclesiastical    matters    precisely   ss    the    ! 
Church  in  England  would  in  similar  cases,  and  iU~.. 
would  soon  rid  herself  of  this  troublesome  Tooth 
casting  him  into  prison.    The  extrnt  of  the  Rituoliwci 
may  be  inferred  when  we  state  that  those  infected 
organized   society,  yclept   ••  The    English    Church 
which  boasts  as  mcnd)er»  7  bishops,  2501  "priests,"  57 
members  and  associates,  an>!  3925  women  . 
14,225 — a  gain  of  925  for  the  year.    Bt*id<.  ■ 
"Church  of  England's  Workingmen^ 
12,000  or   14.000  memben;  so  that  I. 
lay  adherents  and  3000  clergymen. 

Color  Arrangement.— A  few  simple  rules  in  tHci 
ment  of  tlowcr-beds  will  materially  enhance  llie  dfl 
duced.     .Among  these  are: 

1.  Avoid  placing  rusc-culoi^  next  to  scarlet* 
violet, 

2.  Do  not  place  orange  next  to  yellow,  or  bll 
violet. 

3.  White  relieves  any  color,  but  do  not  place  tt 
yellow. 

4.  Orange  goes  well  with  blue,  and  yellow  with ' 

5.  Rose  color  and  purple  always  go  well  loftalhar.  1 

Never  put  confidence  In  such  as  pal  fio 
othcpt.     A  man  prone  to  siu^prct  evil  it  lucistly  loolifa 
ncichtior  for  what  he  xees  in  himself.     As  to  the 
things   are    pure,   even   so  to   the    impure    all    thil 
Impure. 

Fret  yourself  as  much  as  you  please  abotit  trifles. I 
fret  your  friends  about  them. 
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is  knowu  to-day.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
study  to  trace  this  cognominalogy,  fronj  the 
primeval  forest  cradles  of  giant  cities  through  the 
generations  of  their  growth  in  wealtli  and  in  varied 
culture  and  inHuence. 

It  seems,  that,  as  a  rule,  a  name  must  not  only 
be  euphonic,  but  lilcc  the  ambitious  politician, 
must  have  "money  baclc  of  it"  in  order  to  "get 
the  nomination  or  election;"  and  other  things 
being  equal,  the  name  with  the  longest  purse  is 
pretty  sure  to  win.  For  other  reasons,  however, 
than  those  of  having  a  good  name   and  a  long 


t 


II 


nil 


The  Old  City  Hau. 

purse,  the  Calverts,  particularly  Leonard  and 
Cecilius,  my  Lord  Baltimore,  well  deserved  the 
honors  of  having  the  fifth  city  in  "the  Union" 
called  after  their  name.  They  not  only  braved 
the  swamps  and  woods  and  Indians  that  originally 
occupied  **My  Maryland,"  but,  Konun  Catholics 
«8  they  were,  cst;»t)hshcd,  as  early  ^  1634,  at  the 
town  of  St.  Mary's,  free  religious  toleration,  and 
instituted  and  practiced  a  system  of  "equity  and 
humanity"  toward  the  Indian  tribes;  and  did  not, 
as  far  as  wc  can  learn,  burn  witches,  or  drive  off 
the  Hapti»ts,  as  the  ultra  New  England  Protestants 
of  tho^e  days  did ;  nor  did  they,  as  far  as  now 
appears,  sell  whisky  and  rifles  by  wholesale  or 
retail,  by  government  post-traders  or  other  **  re- 
publican institutions,"  to  wild  Indians,  and  then, 
with  knavish  idiocy,  cxjiect  them  to  act  like  sane 


angels  all  the  while,  as  the  reformers  of  thcsie  da/s 
have  done  and  will  do.  Verily,  the  world  move»» 
as  we  moderns  say. 

It  took  our  forefathers  a  good  while  to  find  uut, 
that  the  spot  on  which  the  City  of  Baltitnorc  now 
stands,  was  the  roost  eligible  site  for  a  grciii  city 
to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chcsaj 
Bay;    the   spot   most   get-at-able   by   the 
number  of  tillers  of  the  soil,  and   noanufactuioil 
and  general  laborers,  and  at  the  same  time  po*-! 
scssing    more   commercial    advantages  than   ao]r 
other  locality  in  the  State.     Tiiey  were  not  sn»  j 

enough  in  those  ( 
to  fly  around  ifli 
doth  i  "        di 
on  v<  > 
sure    or    di 
generally   to 
dangling    doi 
mother    earth 
their  necks  br 
and  they  had  ac 
fine    r    ' 
perfct ; 

guide     them, 
thanks  to  patici 
faithful  engine 
wc     have    in 
days ;   Ihcy 
find     their  ch< 
sf>ot5    slow])', 
nature     helped 
genius  there  aod^ 
as  always,  and  I 
ally  it  became  apparent  that  not  Providence 
Annapolis,  orSt.  Mary's — but  Ualtii* 
the  great  city  of  the  State,  and  in   1 
destined  in  later  years  to  be  no  mean  rival  of 
greatest  cities  in  the  Union.    With  remarkat 
curacy,  and  without  any  explanation  of  the  dil 
ancy,  it  is  stated  in  Applcion's  "  New  Aroerit 
clopcdia,"  in  the  article  on  Maryland,  Volur 
page  349,  that  *'in  1729  Baltimore  was  laid 
and  in  the  article  on  Baltimore,  Volume  II.,' 
548,  just  as  positively,  **On  January    11,  \T!flt^ 
town  of  sixty  acres  of  land" — it  would  ' 

of  water — "  was  laid  out  by  the  count) 
and  commissioners,  west  of  Jones's  FalU,  andi 
Baltimore  in  honor  of  Cecilius  Calvert, 
titnorc."     At  all  events  it  was  nut  until  17^ 
with  probably  a  little  of  the  work  done  wl 
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hat  the  fiiles  and  the  powers  that  be  seized 
'  the  fertile,  well-watered,  undulating  and 
in«l  acres,  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  dollars 
^H  began  in  official  earnest  to  plant  and 
Irclty  of  Baltimore,  now  the  solid,  earnest, 
^Monumental  City  of  the  Union  ;  the  home 

^0001^  national  contradictions,  pos- 
ost  varied  population  of  black  and 
rich  and  poor,  and  in  many  respects  the 
agnelic  and  attractive  place  in  our  whole 

irly  as  1662,  a 
^niarlesCiorsuch, 
ICCT,  possessing 
ritablc  "  practi- 
might  have 
Ucratnbulat- 
of  the 
rith  indica- 
thoughtful 
Ing  under  his 
Wistic  broad- 
He  patented 

tof  land  on 
Point,  oppo- 
tem  section 
irtsent  city;  but 
ich  actual  labor 
jvement  i  n 
proxy  he 
soil  does 
krly  appear, 
liction  to 
a  name  as 
■>,  and  of  course 

t  of  the  acres  was  ever  called  after  this 
In  1682  a  David  Jones,  more  favored  of 
aing  powers,  and  the  first  settler  on  the 
Ide  of  the  harbor,  got  his  name  attached  to 
.;ill  stream  which  now  divides  Baltimore 
Old  Town"  and  ''New  Town;"  and  as 
1732,  a  new  town  of  ten  acres,  in  twenty 
M  "laid  out"  on  the  east  of  Jones's  Falls, 
lied  Jonestown,  in  honor  of  said  David,  the 
ttlcr.  In  a  few  years  Mr.  Jones  had  to 
he  name,  however.  Baltimore  looked  east- 
)s  well  as  north  and  west,  and  in  1745 
Mra,  now  represented  by  the  section  known 
11  into  the  embrace  of  the  more  dis- 
;  .ly  D^me  of  the  Calverts.  In  1730 
William  Fell,  a  ship-carpenier  of  the  period^ 


but  evidently  with  ideas  beyond  the  mere  work 
of  caulking,  and  not  outraged  with  an  ugly  or 
common  name,  "purchased  a  tract"  of  land  east 
of  Jones's  Falls,  and  called  it  Fell's  Point,  a  name 
which,  under  many  newer  sectional  names,  the 
tract  still  bears.  The  growtli  of  the  city  has  always 
been  what  might  be  called  slow  and  sure — that  is, 
in  comparison  with  some  of  our  newer  Western 
cities.  In  1752  Baltimore  contained  but  twenty- 
five  houses  and  two  hundred  inhabitants — really  a 
village — with  a  house  here  and  there  on  the  hills. 


raii 


r--  -^ 


Old  Congrxss  Hall. 

Twenty-one  years  later  William  Goddard,  a  printer 
from  Rhode  Island,  began  to  publish  the  Alary- 
land  Journal  and  Baltimore  Adtiertt'ser,  the  first 
newspaper  in  Baltimore.  To-day  the  Baltimore 
American,  the  outgrowth  of  Goddard's  enterprise, 
and  The  Sun  rank  among  the  best  and  most 
enterprising  daily  papers  in  the  country,  and  T/ie 
News,  "the  four  o'clock  News,**  as  the  ragged 
persistent  newsboys  yell  right  in  your  ears  on  the 
street  and  in  the  horse-cars,  within  two  minutes 
after  the  town  clock  has  struck  that  hour  every 
afternoon,*  is  a  gossipy  and  spicy  vehicle  of  the 
large  and  small  talk  of  Baltimore  and  the  world. 
Baltimore  has  several  other  luminaries  of  the 
modern  political  home  and  foreign  talk  and  tattle  ; 
and  if  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  the  ear-ache,  or 
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[President  of  the  United  States  has  made  a 
fch,  the  residents  of  the  fifth  city  in  the  Union 
|»w  it.  and  extilt  or  mourn  over  it  as  soon  as  the 
Icllcns  in  New  York  or  Berlin  or  London;  so 
rfcct  in  these  days  are  our  means  for  carrying 
fc  small  talk  and  small  doings  of  the  world. 
In  1769  a  few  public-spirited  men  bought  the 
frst  fire  engine  at  a  cost  of  ^99i  and  the  same 
[car  the  first  Roman  Catholic  church  was  erected 
the  site  now  occupied  by  Calvert  Hall,  a 
^school  of  the  Rcdcmptorists,  on  Saratoga  street. 

In  the  same  year  that  William  Goddard  began 
his  newspaper,  1773,  the  Baltimoreans  got  a  line 
of  stage-coaches  on  the  road,  rough  and  rugged 
enough  in  those  da)'s,  between  their  town  and 
Philadelphia,  and  gave  themselves  two   or  three 


WUXUM  KXAttt  bL  Co.'S  I'lANO  Faciuky. 

days  in  rickety,  hard  and  jolting  old  wagons, 
called  stages,  to  accomplish  the  distance  which 
one  gets  over  in  these  days,  in  the  richly-cush- 
ioned, easy-spring  railway  coaches  of  the  finely 
managed  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad,  in  three  or  four  hours.  Now,  the  world 
doc«  move  in  that  line,  without  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  In  X775  I*'iltimorc  contained  564  houses 
and  5.934  inhabitants;  to-day,  in  1877,  the  popu- 
lation i«  something  over  270,000. 

While  the  British  kept  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1776,  Baltimore  had  the  honor  of  being 
the  scat  of  the  N.i!ional  government,  the  place 
o{  meeting  being  Jacob  Fire's  buiUling,  locatctl 
southeast  comer  of  Baltimore  and  Liberty  streets. 
According  to  John  Adams,  this  temporary  *•  Con- 
gress Hall"  was  in  those  times  owned  by  "a 
Qaaker,  who  built  it  for  a  tavern."     A  hundred 


years  ago  it  was  the  very  last  house  at 
end.  The  spot  is  now  in  the  centre  of 
ness  portion  of  the  city. 

Baltimore  is  situated  on  a  crooked  so 
or  feeder  of  the  Patapsco  River,  14  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  178  miles  from  the 
Ocean,  38  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Wa 
97  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia,  and 
southwest  of  New  York.  The  approach 
city  by  rail  are  comparatively  tame  at  al 
of  the  year,  but  particularly  barren-la 
winter.  To  the  left  of  the  railroad,  as  j 
on  one  of  the  hills  near  the  city,  is  the  I 
almshouse.  In  this  instance  it  has  at 
advantage  of  high  ground  and  such  of 
breezes  as  travel  that  way.     The  bulldin; 

a  pale,  red  br 
turc,  of  abun 
portions,  bui 
like  the  inmal 
[»uor  mixtur< 
' '  matter  an< 
of  this  mos 
universe. 

Before  Ica^ 

the    city     lis 

locomotive  i 

reminded  byj 

in  bljtkand, 

four  milcsar 

highest  SI 

through 

so     the 

of  the  nineteenth  century  has  to  cc 

old  stage-coach  time  as  he  enters  tj 

lines  of  our  progressive  temples  of 

cities  of  these  new  davis.     This  sl< 

abundant  time  to  cast  one's  eyes 

become  sufficiently  impressed  witl 

venerableness  of  the  city  of  the 

more  has  a  venerable  and  proud 

poorer  sections.     It  is  a  little 

looking,  too;  the  feeling  that 

fine  old  aristocratic  names  to  tnaii 

getting  into  the  buildings  and 

from  all  the  windows  and  even 

more  resembles  Boston  in  genera 

and    appearance,    more    nearh 

American  city ;  and  in  some 

st.iid   and   aged   look   of  sucl 

Liveqjool  and  Manchester. 


gtts  on  eniering  Balti- 
off  is  ihat  it  IS,  as  the 
ctsprove,  aciiyofcou- 
derablecomrncrcial  ini- 
ortance.    The  shipping 
(ing  massed  la  a  bay, 
fii  more   impressive  to 
eye  than    the  same 
abcf  of  vessels  wotild 
ilie  if  extended    along 
lengthy  river  fronts,  as 
(ft  Sew  York  and  Phila- 
radphia.    As  it  were  in 
[Amidst  of  the  count- 
i  masts  of  ships,  two 
rlhree  enormous  grain- 
Jtlmiors  lift  their  huge 
,    indicating 
tore  seeks  and 
a  fair  portion  of 
'■     which  binds 
es    of     the 
nern  States   to    all 
^dti«  and  homes  of 
Old  World.    Thus, 
ta  ihc  eve  of  the 
iry   traveller,    the 
jrand  itssurround- 
lofTcT  palpable  evi- 
ce  that  Baltimore  is 
■  of  no  mean  stand- 
4nd  destiny.     The 
reference    to  the 
Dual  statistics   of  its 
"W'^g   and    railroad 
will     confirm 
impression,    and 
conclusively  how 
|y  this  city  of  the 
is    growing    in 
•be  material  prosperity  of  the   times.     The 
ing  statistics  of  shipping,  flour  and  "grain 
teepe,  etc..  for  the  month  of  February,  1S77, 
■«  »OTthT  of  perusal : 

l^re  were  90  vessels  arrived    from    foreign 
fvtiiTk:  Steamships  5,  ships  4,  barks  60,  brigs 


Mount  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

heads  melado;  29,745  bags  coffee;  15,260  boxes 
oranges;  2,525  boxes  lemons;  1,296  tons,  5,964 
sacks,  17,956  bushels  salt ;  1,270  tons  iron  ore; 
370  barrels  vinegar;  15.595  boxes  tin-plates; 
1,900  tons  gtiano;  570  tons  brimstone;  65  blocks 
Italian    marble;    190   tons   chalk;    together   with 


:ab,  glass,  earthen-  and  iron- ware,  etc., 
11  in  steamships  and  sailing  vessels, 
fere  were  122  vessels  cleared  for  foreign  ports, 
fiih  cargoes,  viz  :  Steamships  6,  ships  4,  barks 
)rigs  15,  schooners  la.  The  principal  articles 
)rted  were  2,434,494  bushels  corn,  against 
[3,035  bushels  in  January;  37,117  bushels 
feat,  37.927  barrels  flour,  1.308,712  gallons 
ftrolcutn,  708,079  pounds  lard,  6oi,qQ9  pounds 
jcon ;  a,to8  hogsheads,  1.536  cases,  30,000 
founds  tobacco;  815  hogsheads  lobacco  stems, 
;,774  bags  bark,  1.020  sacks  clover  seed,  152  rolls 
leather,  2,179  ^'*s  cotton,  3,373  tons  coal, 
'together  with  miscellaneous  products.  Total  value 
of  exports,  52,839,627. 

The  comparative  receipts  of  grain  for  the  months 
of  February,  1876  and  1877,  were  as  follows  : 


February.  1876  . 
February,  1877  . 

Increusc 
Decrease  . 


W>t«kt. 

93.856 

t  (6,849 


C<ITII, 

2.7  1 9.  1 38 
2.299.040 


Oats. 
64,025 
35'063 


4^0,098     28.962 


Rye. 

3.574 
10,422 

"6,848 


The  comparative  receipts  of  flour,  etc.,  for  the 
months  of   February,    1876  and    1877,   were  as 

follows ; 


airMHtm 
BArreU. 

Per  lUa. 
lUrrek. 

L».  Pi 
Delivered. 

C'n  Ml. 
BnrrcU. 

February,  1876  . 

.   .a3."3 

68,863 

10.119 

3.636 

February,  1877  . 

•a3.SS6 

77.106 

8.140 

2.295 

IncrraM 

333 

8.244 

.     .     . 

.    . 

Decrease    . 

i,07'i 

I. .541 

Southern  coastwjiC  trade  was  in  the  usual  vol- 
ume, exports  comprising  gruceries,  provisions,  dry 
goods,  etc.,  and  imports  including  cotton,  naval 
stores,  lumber,  tobacco,  etc. 

Receipts  for  duties  in  coin  at  the  custom-house 
were  1284,518.45,  «nd  from  all  sources  $2qS,- 
456.02. 

Another  side  of  our  *•  modem  Christian  civili- 
tation"  is  well  represented  by  Fort  McHenry, 
siiuate<l  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  harbor 
and  the  Patapsco.  Here,  in  1814,  the  F.nglish 
Britishers  and  the  American  Britishers  (for  there 
was  hardly  time  in  those  days  for  real  Americans 
to  be  born)  felt  called  upon  to  pound  and  pepper 
each  other  with  cannon-balls  and  red-hot  shot, 
over  the  trifling  questions  that  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  what  is  known  as  the  War  of  1812.  The  fort 
was  bravely  commanded,  in  those  days,  by  a  Col- 
onel Armistcad,  otherwise,  like  other  millions  of 
loni,'  hinte  fotj^'ottcn  ;  and  was  success- 


fully defended  against  the  imp 
The  event  is  mainly  memorable, 
the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  F 
while  a  prisoner  on  board  one 
vessels  (the  historians  do  not  tell  wt 
but  on  an  actual  British-oak  ship, 
more  Bay,  his  patriotic  soul  chaii 
tivity,  and  his  eyes  straining,  pcerii 
ship's  hole  as  they  put  him  in,  d 
trying  circumstances,  compose  oui 
"the  Star- Spangled  Banner,"  tin 
hymn  of  any  force  and  fire  thj 
Muse  has  inspired  and  given  tis, 
these  days.  "The  Star-Spangli 
mean  the  song,  is  worth  the  war  1 
who  died  in  it,  and  it  does  seem 
forth  such  flaming  snatches  of  soul 
pangs  and  general  agonies  of  j»c 
jjcrmiifcil  in  this  world.  At  ail 
soner  Key  and  his  burst  of  song 
sole  surviving,  actual  and  commi 
that  are  left  to  us  from  those  days  ; 
ever  come  when  men  will  be  rci 
nothing  of  Christian,  will  Ihcy 
McHenry  into  a  monument  to  tbu 
spike  its  guns  and  devote  its  ex 
national  music  or  some  ctdtnre  of  t 

Many  years  nflcrwards  E<lgar  Al, 
some  beautiful,  and  many  weird 
here,  laboring  under  the  influence 
bondage,  not  so  noble  or  ennoblingj 
but  the  Muse  still  hovers  over 
speak  of  the  many  tootings  and 
Baltimore  poets  of  the   male  a 
sion,  the  city  has  given  us  in  th 
Lanier,  one  of  the  special  pets 
cotemporary — a    most     irrrgul 
menial,  extravagant   and   grat 
poet,  who  has  written  Ccnti.- 
much  else  of  the  same  sort, 
four   years;  a   man  of    cons 
feeling;  a  sort   of  combina 
features  of  Milton   and   Sw 
dignity  of  the  one  or  the 
the  other — a  poet  such  as  i 
Ph  i  bde  Iph  ia  Evrm'i^  Bu  //, 
gantly,   which   is  not  sa 
mentary  thing  in  the  wor 

By  a  necessary  law  of 
Baltimore,  tike  most  of 
from  east  to  west  and  fr 


ant 
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ij>ressurcof  the  Old  World  toward  the  Pacific, 
still  on  lo  India  and  the  cradle  of  the  race ; 
a  hare  started  by  the  hounds,  flies  over  the 
but  seck^  its  lair  toward  the  end  of  the  chase 
the  evening  of  the  day.  It  is  the  seekiug  of 
joering  races,    on   alt  spots,   for   the   nearest 

proaches  to  the  temperature  out  of  which  their 

here  have  come  for  all  these  thousands  of  }ears. 

)ld  Town,**  where  our  friend  David  Jones  per- 
ilaied  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  section  of  the 


thoroughfare.  Like  most  main  business  streets  of 
great  cities,  Baltimore  street,  as  by  a  law  of  nature, 
occupies  a  very  central  position.  All  parts  of  t^ie 
city  seem  to  flow  into  it.  It  is  not  like  Chestnut 
j  street,  Philadelphia,  or  Broadway,  New  York,  but 
I  is  a  sort  of  mixture  of  Broadway  and  Fourth 
avenue,  or  Chestnut  and  Market  streets.  It  has 
the  usual  display  of  empty  trowsers,  ribbons,  and 
calicoes,  with  the  usual  crowds  of  admirers  and 
purchasers.      A  few  of  the  dry-goods  houses  are 
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gone  through  by  the   traveller  in   the 
before  he  reaches  the  depot,  is  not  the 
beautiful  neighborhood  to  be  found  on  this 
It  has  the.air  of  faded  respectability,  and 
nttinly   noted,  in  these   days,    as   the   section 
fctert  the  impulsive  Baltimoreans  flew  at  the  Fed- 
troops,  from  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania, 
•f-^ltoQ  iheir  way  lo  Washington,  April  19,  1861; 
'     ^  any  of  the  houses  in  this  section  still  have 
mfortablc  conscious  look  of  old  time  gen- 
"  Up  town"  and  "West,"  however,  are 
-  raji  of  wealth  and  fashion.     Baltimore,  for- 
*rf;  Market  street,  is  the  great  retail   business 


very  elegant  and  beautiful,  both  in  their  internal 
arrangements  and  external  appearance. 

To  get  a  good  idea  of  the  city  one  cannot  do 
better  than  walk  or  ride  a  mile  or  so  through  the 
business  part  of  Baltimore  street,  then  stroll  or 
drive  up  Charles  street  to  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, pay  your  fifteen  cents,  take  a  lantern  and 
mount  the  dark  spiral  stairway  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  steps  to  the  top  of  this  fine  marble 
Doric  pile,  erected  by  the  people  of  Maryland  to 
the  memory  of  the  immortal  Washington.  We 
believe  in  monuments  in  general,  not  so  much  for 
the  good  they  are  to  the  dead  as  the  living,  and 
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we  believe  in  this  Washington  Mominienl  par- 
ticularly. It  is  a  fine,  clean  marble  column,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  high,  with  a  good 
solid  base  fifty  feet  square,  with  inscriptions  of 
important  events  in  the  life  of  Washington,  wrought 
in  iron  letters  on  each  of  its  four  sides. 
The  view  frona  the  top  commands  the  whole 


of  the  four  streets  running  east,  west,  Qd 
south  from  the  monument,  has  a  little  pari 
centre,  and  the  churches,  public  buildif 
private  mansions  about  them  all  indicate 
and  luxury.  On  one  comer,  at  the 
monument,  is  the  noted  Peabody  Insttt 
a  very  substantial  looking  building  of  wl 


LoRO  Baltimore.  (Si»  Gf»RCE  Calvert),' 


situation,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  monu- 
ment is  the  richest,  hcaUhicsi  lot>king,  cleanest 
and  roost  aristocratic  portion  of  the  city.     Each 

'  The  foonder  ami  enlightened  lawgiver  of  Maryland — 
bom  at  Kipling,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  alnjut  1582,  wa-s 
descended  frum  a  noble  Flemi'^h  family  of  ihc  same  name. 
He  waa  educated  at  Oxford  I'niversity.  By  his  lalenls  and 
virtues  he  gained  the  confidence  of  Jasiict  I.,  who  appointed 
him,  In  1619,  one  of  the  principal  Sccrcurics  of  State. 
Bancroft  My»,  •'  Calvert  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  the 
roufl  wi«e  and  beneroleni  law^ven  of  all  ages.  He  was 
the  fint  to  plan  the  rttabliifament  of  popular  institutions 
with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  conscience." 

Editor. 


in    plain  Grecian  style,  with  copper 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  on  Monf 
Place  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
street.    The  Institute  was  dedicated  Oct< 
1S66.     It  has  four  separate  departmei 
reference   library,  a  lecture  departmer 
servatory  of  music  and  an  art  gallery, 
at  this  writing  contains  over  sixty-two] 
volumes,  selected  with  great  care,  and 
sents   the  most  valuable  literature  of  t1 
The  Maryland  Institute  for  the  proroot 
mechanic  arts,  the  Academy  of  Scien< 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  are  places  I 


If 
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ifiWest,  ixA  are  worthy  of  mention.  On  an 
nppcbiic  comer  from  the  Peabody  Institute  is  the 
Mount  Vernon  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
jtill  proportioned  and  beautiful,  though  some- 
itai  diminutive  looking  Gothic  structure,  built 
rfilic  new  serpentine,  or  green  stone,  with  fac- 
iq>  xxA.  trimmings  of  brown  and  drab ;  steeple 
tad  til  decorations 
of  iolid  stone.  As 
10  its  architecture, 
iiiioneof  the  most 
jpfcct  little  gems 
K  luvc  ever  seen 
iDwy  American  city; 
bout  does  not  look 
*  though  It  amoun- 
^  to  much  as  a 
; flier  for  Methodist 
pQching,  and  looks 
her  more  like 
of  ornament 
of  iny  real  re- 
iKXRuulity. 
T^ncir  building 
Yo«ng  >ren's 
in.\ssociation 
iffflything,  more 
H'o\a  looking 
ifJ  sister  insti- 
in  Philadcl- 
It  is  at  the 
of  Charles 
.^loga  streets, 
j«ones  high, 
"^  brick  and 
•one,  and  pre- 
•*  *  Itriltiant  and 
°*'f»g  appear- 
i  liie  style  of 
'  'u«  being 
%  be  called 
;*^  and  hud 
^  this  gene- 
*  sort  of 
of  Roman 


with  most  all  our  public  and  large  buildings  of 
these  days,  simply  because  they  are  mixed  and 
mongrel  in  style,  while  exj)ensive  and  elaborate 
in  material  and  workmanship.  A  little  further 
north,  on  HoUiday  street  above  Lexington,  is  the 
old  City  Hall,  a  very  modest,  worn  and  dusty  old 
rathole,  occupied  in  these  days  by  certain  boards 


pilan 


■P 


and    French    and    modem 
But  it   is  quite   handsome  as   modem 
%o,  and  is  a   noble  monument   to   the 
Christian  enterprise  of  this  growing   city, 
fijfther  east,  on  Holliday  street,  is  the  new 
Jl     It  h  of  white  marble,  in  Roman  and 
i  vifh   many  features   of  real  beauty  and 
41  nuny  defects,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case 


WBJcf), 


The  Sun  Building. 


of  review,  etc.,  such  as  are  always  floating  along 
the  stream  of  political  organizatiotvs.  We  recently 
climbed  its  rickety  stairways  to  the  trap-door  m 
the  roof.  It  is  a  place  fit  for  owls  and  bats. 
Compared  with  it  the  new  City  Hall  looks  a 
shining  palace  of  beauty  and  culture,  and  shows 
what  strides  in  wealth  and  ambition  the  City  of 
Baltimore  has  made  in  the  last  fifty  years-,  aad 
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no  doubt  the  tax-payers  here,  as  in  other  great 
cities,  have  a  very  keen  and  practical  sense  of  the 
change.  A  city  like  Baltimore  has  of  course  a 
great  many  handsome  buildings  worthy  of  notice 
if  there  were  time  and  space  for  the  work.  There 
arc  two  marked  features.  The  old  churches  and 
imblic  institutions  nearly  all  took  the  shape  of  a 
square  sort  of  building  with  a  low  dome.  It  was 
the  rage  of  a  certain  period.  The  University  of 
Maryland,  the  Catholic  Calhedra^and  the  Unita- 
rian Church,  are  cases  in  point  ;  the  new  churches 
invariably  run  to  the  Gothic.  The  dwelling-houses 
are  pleasantly  varied  by  brownstone,  plain  bricks 
and  bricks  painted  in  various  shades  of  brown  and 
drab.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  buildings  pro- 
vided for  public  charities:  The  Hebrew  Hospital, 
the  Blind  Asylum,  Boys'  Home,  Methodist  Home 
for  the  Agefl,  are  a  few  of  the  most  noted  of  these. 

In  point  of  social  life  and  culture,  Baltimore  is 
to  Maryland  and  a  large  jwrtion  of  the  South 
what  Boston  is  to  New  England.  It  is  /A^  great 
Southern  city.  Neither  New  Orleans  nor  Charles- 
ton nor  Richninnds  can  compare  with  it ;  it  ij 
more  intensely  Sou/A  in  its  temper  and  liabit  than 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  or  Cincinnati.  The  home 
life  has  a  richjdignity,  with  a  little  too  careless  lux- 
ury ;  and  the  queens  and  priestesses  of  the  liearth- 
stone  and  the  home  altars  are  simply  among  (he 
gentlest,  most  elegant  and  charming'  creations  to 
be  found  on  (his  planet. 

The  Baltimoreans  do  not  seem  to  travel  much. 
In  repealed  visits  to  the  city,  we  have  remarked 
how  comjjaratively  few  people,  especially  of  the 
home  people,  were  on  the  trains  going  into  or 
leaving  the  city;  yet  Baltimore  is  one  of  the  few 
great  railroad  centres.  Next  to  the  •'  New  York 
Central"  and  the  "Pennsylvania,"  the  "Baltimore 
and  Ohio"  is  certainly  the  road  most  talked  about 
and  best  known  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
had  a  most  dignified  beginning.  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton  laid  the  corner-stone,  July  4th,  1828, 
»nd  to  day,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Mr. 
John  W.  Garrett,  its  tracks  may  be  counted  by 
thousands  of  miles,  and  arc  connected  with  nearly 
all  the  prominent  lines  in  the  Middle,  Western 
and  Southern  States.  The  •'  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac" is  another  road  that  one  hears  a  good  deal 
about  in  Baltimore,  in  these  days.  It  was  pro- 
jected before  the  Late  war,  but  the  work  was  not 
actually  commenced  on  it  till  1867.  The  "  Balti- 
more  and  Potomac"  was  the  first  streak  of  nine- 


teenth century  civilization  that  the  population 
"Prince    George,"    "St.    Mary's,"    "Char 
"Anne  Arundel"  and  "  Calvert"  Counties, 
anything  about.     The   road   connects  Bait] 
with  the  Potomac  River,    and  was  opened 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  July    2d»    1872. 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington    and  Baltimore   ] 
already  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  safest  and 
managed,    and    best-known   roads    in    the 
country,  a  sort  of  backbone    between  the  ' 
and  South,  although  more  noted    for   its  i 
than  for  its  beauties. 

The  Baltimore  oysters  are  delicious  and  fxn 
Among  the  leading  industries  of  the  city  nit 
mentioned,  oyster  parking  ;  the  canning  of  I 
and  vegetables;  and  the  establishments  of  W] 
Mumsen  &  Sons,  Kcnsett  &  Co.,  Mahoney  & 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  people,  and 
among  the  best-known  houses  of  this  sort  H 
city.  From  the  Washington  Monument  ihd 
still  to  be  seen  one  solitary  shot-tower  in 
Monumental  City ;  but  for  various  reasons  the 
trade  is  not  as  prosperous  in  Bali 
former  years.     Baltimore  devotes  a  k  tj 

attention  to  the  business  of  sugar-clear. ing. 
Calvert  Sugar  Refinery,  the  Maryland  Sugar 
fining  Company,  and  the  Baltimore  Steam  Si 
Refinery,  are  enormous  establishments  in  thJJ 
In  Baltimore  in  1871  the  receipts  from  this  t 
were  nearly  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  aggrc 
of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans.  Aa 
the  hotels,  the  Carrollton  is  perhaps  the 
elegant  and  mo^t  modern — one  of  ihe  most  a 
sive  and  luxurious  houses  in  the  country. 

Of  course  Baltimore  has  a  Park,  and  the 
chosen  for  it  is  the  most  poetical  of  ai 
in    the   country.      The   enthusiastic  ii 

declares  tluit  "  Druid  Hill  is  the  most  beifll 
Park  in  .\raerira  ;"  but  he  probably  has  not  1 
much  time  in  New  York  Central  Park,  and 
haps  he  has  not  been  halfway  over  Fairtn 
Park,  Philadelphia,  really  the  most  beautiful 
lie  park  in  the  world  ;  but  Druid  Hill  is  bea 
enough,  and  under  the  ambitious  influence 
Monumental  City  will  for  many  years  rank 
the  handsomest  pleasure-grounds  in  the  COM 
In  every  sense  of  the  word,  B.iltimorc  ist 
city,  having  a  great  past  of  which  it  may 
proud,  and  destined  to  a  much  greater  fot 
toward  which  it  may  well  devote  the  bc^t  cnci 
of  all  its  people. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

By  Charles  Stokes  Wayne. 


T^EgTOWiDg  interest  in  all  branches  of  decora- 
lire  art,  brings  to  our  consideration  the  subject  of 
tfuned  glass;  its  style,  manufacture,  and  aesthetic 
dfect. 

Although  the  ancients  attributed  to  the  Phoeni- 
daosthe  honor  of  originating  it,  yet  careful  research 
las  shown  conclusively  that  the  art  of  its  manufac- 
tnre  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  1500 
ic,  many  years  before  its  first  appearance  in 
Phowicia.  That  of  any  shade,  however,  other 
thao  a  pale  blue,  was  not  made  in  any  degree  of 
ocellence  until  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
liter,  when  the  manufacturers  discovered  that  by 
I  sistematic  use  of  the  metals  a  variety  of  colors 
eonld  be  produced.  With  the  increase  of  luxury 
ad  consequent  growth  of  artistic  taste  in  Rome, 
fflxicr  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  glass  began  to  be 
tsed  not  only  in  the  shape  of  bottles,  jars,  and 
the  like,  but  for  inlaying  the  walls  and  pavements 
cf  palaces  and  public  buildings.  About  the  first 
century  it  came  sparingly  into  use  for  windows, 
fcot  it  was  not  generally  adopted  for  this  purpose 
Mtil  inany  centuries  after.  For  a  number  of  years 
Venice  was  the  principal  seat  of  its  manufacture, 
Iw  some  time  later  Belgium  became  the  greatest 
{lass-making  country  in  the  world.  In  the  time 
of  the  Second  Henry  of  England  the  people  of 
fte  British  Isles  considered  houses  provided  with 
stiined  glass  windows  magnificent.  It  was  not 
wtil  1439  that  these  people "  began  the  manufac- 
toc  of  window  glass  for  themselves,  and  for  many 
ja^  following  they  expressed  a  decided  preference 
fcf  the  glass  from  "beyond  the  seas,"  just  as 
Americans  of  to-day  express  a  preference  for 
^pean,  and  especially  English,  stained  glass 
•oik. 

"Hiat  there  are  two  principal  kinds  of  colored 
1^  has  become  a  generally  recognized  fact ;  and 
•  few  observations  on  the  peculiarities  of  each 
•»y  enable  any  one  to  discern  the  difference  at  a 
■wnent's  glance. 

ITtt  first  method  and  the  only  one,  which  has 
*•?  pretension  to  artistic  excellence  is  called  the 
*oiaic  method.  In  works  formed  by  this  process 
lie  various  colors  are  represented  by  separate 
AKoes  of  pot-metal  glass,   in   which   the    whole 


substance  is  permeated  by  the  color.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  as  follows :  red  or  ruby 
is  invariably  a  coated  glass,  the  coloring  matter 
being  so  intense  that  were  it  made  in  sheets  of  the 
usual  thickness,  it  would  appear  opaque. 

A  light  transparent  yellow  stain,  penetrating  to 
quite  a  depth,  is  in  some  cases  imparted  by  the 
use  of  pure  silver.  This  color  is  much  fainter 
than  the  intense  pot-metal  yellows. 

A  third  exception  results  from  the  fact  that  blue 
and  yellow  form  green.  Thus,  part  of  a  piece  of 
blue  glass  may  be  changed  to  green  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  above-mentioned  yellow  stain.  All 
brown  and  black  parts,  together  with  subordinate 
outlines  and  the  shadows,  are  executed  by  means 
of  the  pigment  enamel  brown,  laid  on  with  a 
brush. 

The  process  of  preparing  a  work  by  this  method 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  operation.  Having 
selected  the  design,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to 
make  a  full-sized  drawing  of  the  window,  repre- 
senting the  exact  dimensions  of  the  several  parts. 
It  is  desirable  to  introduce  the  lead  so  that  it  will 
form  bold  outlines,  and  thus  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  glass  by  plainly  separating  the  figures  from 
the  background,  and  by  giving  a  depth  of  shade 
to  the  folds  of  the  drapery.  If  attention  is  paid 
to  this,  the  lines,  instead  of  marring  the  effect  of 
the  work  by  their  prominence  will  add  greatly  to 
its  beauty.  From  the  first  drawing  a  second  one 
is  traced,  and  is  called  the  "cutting  drawing," 
showing  the  shape  and  size  of  each  piece  of  glass 
to  be  used.  On  this  the  artist  marks  the  tints 
and  colors  he  wishes,  and  the  drawing  is  then  sent 
to  the  glass-cutter,  who  selects  from  the  various 
sheets  of  colored  glass  the  tints  desired.  He  then 
with  a  diamond  cuts  out  the  required  shapes,  and 
they  are  sent  to  the  artist,  who  places  them  tem- 
porarily upon  a  glass  easel,  and  paints  on  the 
minor  outlines,  the  shadows,  and  the  black  and 
brown  parts  with  enamel  brown.  The  parts  that 
he  wishes  to  be  stained  yellow  he  covers  with 
silver  mixed  with  ochre  or  clay,  and  the  pieces 
are  removed  to  the  kilns.  Here  they  are  placed 
on  iron  shelves  and  exposed  to  a  heat  sufficient  to 
slightly  fuse  the  surface  of  the  glass,  thus  causing 


ihe  outlines,  shading  and  yellow  staining,  to  become 
permanently  imprinted  upon  it.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  glass  may  be  injured  by  a  failure  to  stop 
the  firing  at  the  right  moment,  or  by  defects  in 
the  construction  of  the  kiln.  Great  care  is  taken 
to  allow  it  to  cool  very  slowly,  as  by  rapid  cooling 
it  is  liable  to  crack.  One  firing,  as  a  geu'^ral 
thing,  is  insufficient,  many  of  the  parts  requiring 
further  painting,  which  being  done,  they  are 
placed  again  in  the  kiln  and  receive  a  final  firing. 
The  "cutting  drawing"  having  been  laid  on  a 
Urge  board  or  table,  the  various  pieces  arc  properly 
placed  upon  it,  and  are  then  joined  together  by 
means  of  leaden  bands  grooved  on  each  side  and 
bent  according  to  the  drawing.  These  having 
been  soldered  together  at  all  their  intersections, 
the  parts  are  all  united  and  the  window  or  panel 
is  m.ide, 

Enamelled  glass,  that  in  which  the  surface  only 
is  colored.  Is  much  more  modern,  and  exceedingly 
cheaper  than  lite  manufactures  of /<?/;«<*/ii/,  above 
described.  The  origin  of  enamelled  glass  was  in 
the  futile  cflTort  of  glass  painters  to  imitate  nature 
more  closely  than  was  possible  by  the  mosaic 
method.  They  wished  to  produce  on  tran.sparcnt 
(lass  the  same  effect  obtained  by  artists  on  canvas, 

jd  their  endeavors  were  accordingly  useless.  All 
attempts  at  painting  pictures  true  to  nature  on 
transparent  surfaces  are  necessarily  failures,  and 
though  the  resemblance  to  the  original  may  be 
Ixttlci'  than  in  mosaic  glass,  the  colors  do  not 
possess  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  the  pot  metal. 
Pamtcd  windows  all  sooner  or  liter  become  dingy; 

id»  as  a  writer  has  stated,   "are  not  very  much 

il>erior,  as  far  as  coloring  is  concerned,  to  the 
productions  of  the  modem  art  of  'diaphanic,*  or 
the  trans{)arencies  displayed  on  the  streets  about 
election  times,"  The  mosaic  method,  as  I  have 
liefore  stated,  is  the  only  process  worthy  of  our 
consideration,  and  to  that  art  I  shall  endeavor  to 
confine  the  remainder  of  this  article. 

To  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Winston,  of  England, 
we  owe  much,  if  not  all,  that  we  know  of  the 
different  styles  of  English  ancient  and  mediaeval 
Maincd  glass.  As  the  late  Mr.  Rickman  divided 
English  architecture  from  Ihe  Conquest  to  the 
Reformation  into  three  principal  styles:  the 
Early  English,  the  Decorated  and  the  Pcrfcn- 
titcttlar,  !M>  he  classified  painted  windows.  So 
minute  was  his  attention  to  detail,  that  we  are 
now  able  to  distinguish   by  the  peculiarities  of 


drawing  and  coloring,  the  period  in 
window  was  painted.    In  the  following  ti 
of  the  styles,  our  principal  authority  is 
ston's  work  on  this  subject : 

The  Eakly  English  St\  le  may  be  » 
continued  from  the  first  introduclior 
windows  until  the  earlier  jiart  of  th< 
Edward  L,  or  about  the  year  1280,  % 
teristics  of  this  style  may  be  summed  u|j| 

The  foliage  is  generally  unnatural,  1 
the  artificial  and  ornamental  scrolls  0 
and  early  English  stonework.  The  fi| 
an  exceedingly  flat  appearance,  there 
attempt  whatever  to  make  them  appea 
relief.  There  is  an  utter  want  of  pcrs 
the  canopies,  which  are  generally  low 
in  proportion  to  the  figures  which  ih 
Tlie  windows  of  this  period  are  noted 
drawing  and  disregard  of  anatomy  in 
sentations  of  the  human  figure.  Then 
peculiarities  in  the  glass  itself,  and  in 
of  its  construction,  Tl»e  glass  is  not  so  t 
as  that  of  later  periods,  and  the  colors 
richer  and  softer  than  those  seen  in  wind 
subsequently.  The  windows  of  this  [ 
noted  for  strong  dark  lines  of  enamel  b 
a  large  quantity  of  lead  work.  The  mos 
early  English  examples  are  uihite pattern 
composed  of  panels  of  while  ^ass,  on 
which  is  drawn  a  distinct  foliaged  patter 

The  windows  of  the  Decorated  Si 
followed  the  early  English  and  (lourish< 
a  century,  from  1280  to  1380,  arechxr 
more  natural  forms  of  foliage,  the 
of  the  before  mentioned  yellow  stain, 
canopies,  exhibiting  quite  an  amount  o( 
tural  detail.  These  have  flat  fronts,  %\t 
gables,  and  high  spires  and  pinnacles, 
colored  red,  blue,  or  green.  The  gU 
periotT  is  less  substantial  than  forracriy, 
lines  less  thick  and  less  frequent,  and  ( 
are  more  anatomically  correct.  ■ 

In  the  Perpendicui-ar  Style,  dating 
to  1530,  there  is  a  return  to  convention 
of  a  peculiarly  flat  and  delicate  kind, 
dominance  of  yellow   and   white  sia 
After  the  middle  of  the   fifteenth 
canopies  are  conspicuous  for  the  finM 
of  any  attempt  at  perspective. 

The  Cinque  Cfnto,  or  sixteenth 
has  for  its  distinctive  characteristic 
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aissan(%  and  Italian  forms  in  the  place 
sometimes  the  styles  are  mingled,  and 
lie  Gothic  is  dropped  entirely.  It  em- 
er  and  more  varied  subjects  than  any 
icessors,  and  by  some  is  considered  the 
>f  the  art  of  stained  glass  manufacture. 
ly  considered,  stained  glass  windows 
live  of  the  finest  effects.  In  churches 
rals  they  seem  to  be  most  appropriate. 
rays  of  the  glorious  sun  falling  through 
aking  of  their  rich  colors,  and  withal 
»m  to  impress  the  beholder  with  the 
the  place.  Thus  must  the  poet  Milton 
impressed  when  in  his  beautiful  poem, 
)so,"  he  wrote  these  lines: 

And  storied  windows,  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light." 

glass,  from  designs  of  a  domestic 
has  a  rich  appearance  in  dwellings, 
ndows  of  this  material  give  an  exceed- 
effect,  and  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 


Stained  glass  windows  to  admit  light  to  stairwa3rs 
are  frequently  used  in  villas,  but  for  city  mansions 
they  are  mostly  inappropriate,  on  account  of  the 
gloom,  as  a  general  rule,  caused  by  surrounding 
buildings.  As  firescreens  stained  glass  in  frames 
of  oak,  ebony,  walnut,  oc  mahogany,  is  very 
pleasing.  The  bright  glow  of  the  fire  shining 
through  the  rich  dark  colors  of  the  pot-metal  glass, 
gives  a  cheerful  tone  to  the  whole  apartment. 
Stained  glass  medallions  and  panels  hung  in  win- 
dows, are  a  very  pleasant  decoration.  There  are 
also  numerous  other  ways  in  which  stained  glass 
may  be  applied  to  domestic  purposes ;  and  now 
that  Americans  are  becoming  more  susceptible  to 
the  claims  of  art  in  household  decoration,  some 
attention  to  this  subject,  will,  I  trust,  cause  them 
to  see  its  advantages  as  a  beautifier  of  the  home 
as  well  as  the  church. 

The  upper  panes  of  windows  in  houses  built  in 
the  Queen  Anne  style,  are  very  generally  filled  in 
with  stained-  glass,  usually  in  heraldic  designs, 
adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  apartments. 


HOW    THINGS    MOVE. 


Bv  Marv  Granger  Chase, 


g  ago  a  lady  was  singing  in  a  room 
landelier  with  many  glass  sliades  was 
The  lady's  voice  was  loud  and  strong, 
continued  her  song,  her  voice  shattered 
;Iass  shades  to  fragments, 
hat  sounds  like  a  strange  story  to  you, 

but  voices  do  and  always  have  done, 
igs.  There  was  once  an  inn-keeper 
to  his  earnings  by  letting  his  guests  see 
Irinking  cups  with  his  voice.  In  the 
e  Jews'  ancient  book  of  laws,  there  is 
aid  about  the  reparation  that  should 
hen  an  article  is  broken  by  the  voice 
istic  animal.  We  are  told  that  on  the 
lin  roads  of  Switzerland,  the  muleteers 
bells  of  their  mules,  lest  the  tinkling 

an  avalanche.  A  dog  can  play  the 
0  far  as  to  make  certain  strings  vibrate 
;  and,  after  all,  vibration  of  the  strings 
es  all  the  music  of  the  pianoforte. 

is  a  moving  to  and  fro  as  we  see  the 
if  the  clock  do.     All   things  have  a 


certain  vibration,  though  it  cannot  always  be  seen  ; 
some  things  have  a  number  of  vibrations  in  their 
different  parts.  And  when  two  things  vibrate  in 
time  with  each  other,  and  are  near  each  other, 
though  it  is  only  air  that  connects  them,  the 
moving  of  one  is  affected  by  that  of  the  other. 
The  lady's  voice  broke  the  shade  because  they 
vibrated  in  time  with  each  other,  and  the  motion 
of  the  voice  so  increased  the  motion  of  the  glass 
as  to  loosen  its  particles  and  make  it  fall  apart. 
When  two  clocks,  with  pendulums  that  have  the 
same  range  of  vibration,  are  in  the  same  room, 
and  the  clock  doors  are  open,  if  the  pendulum 
of  one  is  set  in  motion,  the  pendulum  of  the  other 
will  move  too.  This  is  the  principle ;  every  time 
the  pendulum  of  the  first  clock  vibrates,  it  sends  a 
puff  of  air  in  the  direction  of  the  pendulum  of  the 
second  clock;  and  these  puffs,  continued  regularly, 
'  set  the  pendulum  of  the  second  clock  a-going. 
When  two  pianos  are  in  the  same  room,  if  the 
strings  of  one  are  struck,  not  only  will  they  vibrate, 
but  also  the  corresponding  strings  of  the  other 


piano,  provided  thai  the  forte  pedal  of  the  second 
piano  has  been  depressed.  And  if  you  whistle  a 
note  into  a  piano,  or  violin,  the  strings  of  the 
instrument  in  unison,  with  that  note  will  audibly 
take  it  up. 

In  London  boys  carry  milk  about  the  streets  in 
paiU  which  hang  from  a  yoke  on  their  shoulders, 
and  are  held  off  from  their  bodies  by  hoops  just 
below  the  waist.  If  these  boys  kept  up  a  regular 
step,  the  vibration  of  their  bodies  would  ijjcrease 
the  vibration  of  the  milk  until  that  was  spilled. 
The  little  fellows  may  not  quite  understand  the 
philosophy  of  the  matter,  but  they  know  they 
must  change  their  step  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
their  milk  in  the  pails, 

A  strong  gust  of  wind  will  uproot  a  majestic 
tree  when  it  comes  just  in  time  with  the  tree's 
own  swing,  or  vibration.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  considerable  annoyance  in  one  of  the  mills  in 
Lowell,  because  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  building 
were  shaken  on  certain  days  by  the  machinery. 
At  these  times,  a  pail  of  water  would  be  almost 
emptied  of  its  contents  by  the  motion  of  the 
factory.  It  was  finally  discovered  that  on  the 
days  of  disturbance  the  machinery  went  at  a  rate 
in  keeping  with  the  vibration  of  the  building,  and 
the  trouble  was  readily  overcome,  by  making  the 
machinery  work  either  faster  or  slower  than  had 
been  the  custom. 

The  first  iron  bridge  ever  built  was  that  at 
Colebrookc  Dale,  in  England.  While  it  was  build- 
ing a  fiddler  came  along,  and  exclaimed,  "I  can 
fiddle  that  bridge  down  I"  The  workmen,  litllc 
alarmed,  bade  him  fiddle  away  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. Whereupon  the  musician  tried  one  note 
after  another  UfMin  his  instrument  until  he  hit 
upon  one  in  tunc  with  the  movement  of  the  bridge, 
and  then  the  structure  began  to  quiver  so  per- 
ce|>tibly  that  the  laborers  begged  him  to  cease 
and  let  them  alone. 

It  is  usual  for  a  band  of  soldiers  when  they 
come  to  a  bridge  to  stop  music  and  walk  over  in 
broken  file.  Terrible  calamities  have  occurred 
in  cases  where  this  precaution  was  not  taken,  as  at 
Angicrs,  in  France,  where  a  suspension-bridge 
broke  in  under  a  body  of  soldiers  marching  over  in 
file,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  lives  were  lost. 
Robert  Stephenson  said  there  was  not  so  much 
danger  when  a  bridge  was  crowded  with  men  or 
cattle,  or  when  cavalry  were  on  it,  as  when  soldiers 
passed   over  keeping  step.      Indeed,    if  it   were  I 


possible  to  make  a  mouse  walk 
continuously  over  a  bridge,  keepin| 
the  vibration  of  the  bridge,  the  li 
eventually  destroy  the  bridge.  , 

When  Galileo  discovered,  that  by  ) 
his  mouth  upon  a  pendulum  each  lil 
away  from  him,  he  could  greatly  | 
velocity,  he  arrived  at  the  important 
slight  impulse,  if  regularly  repeated,  | 
of  great  consequence.  On  the  samej 
heavy  bell  that  a  strong  man  can  sd 
by  one  pull  with  all  his  might,  ca|| 
violent  motion  by  a  mere  boy 
reg»)lar  pulls  at  the  rope,  because 
increases  the  bell's  vibration 
child,  if  a  push  is  given  every  tirai 
comes  back,  he  will  keep  going  highd 
until  he  finally  goes  over  the  tree  ;  bq 
sameness  of  the  motion  by  giving  a 
the  swing  has  come  way  back,  and 
the  swing.  I 

Put  a  tuning-fork  in  connection  W 
tuning-fork  of  the  same  pitch,  and  iti 
increased.    The  same  effect  is  produced 
a  tuning-fork  over  the  mouth  of  a 
apply  one  that  vibrates  in  time  with 
bottle.     The  sound,  called  the  song 
that  is  heard  when  a  shell  is  held  t( 
the  vibration  of  air  in  the  shell.    The  i 
mighty  organ  is  caused  by  the  vibrati 
the  pi|ies.     Sound  is  the  sensation  wi 
from  vibrations  that  reach  the  car. 
tions  are  constantly  passing  through 
other  matter  may  convey  them.     Wh 
felled,  if  a  person  slightly  scratches 
knife  on  one  end  of  the  tree,  another 
his  ear  pressed  at  the  other  end  can  dil 
the  sound,  which   in   this  instance  i 
through  the  tree  itself. 

But  what  of  the  statement,  that  tw| 
create  silence?  At  first  thought^  a«  si 
suggested,  it  seems  as  absurd  as  to  a 
loaves  can  make  no  bread.  But  whc 
that  sound  comes  from  vibration  of 
can  believe  that  when  two  vibrations 
systems  unite,  they  sometimes  incn 
and,  sometimes,  just  destroy  each  oihei 
silence.  It  is  with  sounds,  or  vibral 
air,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  wavei 
One  wave  may  join  another  in  such  vi 
ride  triumphantly  on  its  crest ;  or  it  I 
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le  other's  trough,  and  so  stop  the  motion  of 

At   one  point  on   the  coast  ,of  Ireland 

is  no  tide,  because  the  waves  of  the  Irish 

ind  the  Atlantic  Ocean  unite  i»  the  latter 

Has  6een  found  that  the  Davy  Lamp,  invented 
oUiers  to  take  into  the  mines,  is  not  always 
tty-lamp,  for  a  very  loud  noise,  like  that  of  a 
io  a  coal  mine,  may  cause  such  an  increase 
ibration  that  the  flame  and  the  outside  gas 
meet.  The  effect  of  firing  a  pistol  near  a 
r  Lamp  was  tried,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
rt  caused  the  flame  and  outside  gas  to  meet. 
\  Manchester,  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  a 
dofhl  singing  beach ;  for,  owing  to  some 
iliarity  of  form,  the  vibration  of  the  sand  on 
beach  is  keenly  musical, 
"here  is  also  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  a 
called  Gibel  Nakus,  or  Mountain  of  the  Bell, 
at  musical  tones  are  distinctly  heard,  and  have 
ited  much  curiosity  and  given  rise  to  various 
cnlatioDs  concerning  their  origin.  Some  years 
)i  Lieutenant  Newbol^,  of  the  Madras  army, 
ited  this  curious  hill.  Setting  off  from  Wadi 
r,  "  after  two  hours'  riding  and  a  short  walk 
half  an  hour,  he  reached  the  place,  which  he 
scribed  as  a  belt-shaped  hill,  from  three  hun- 
sdand  fifty  to  four  hundred  feet  in  height.  On 
western  side,  which  faces  the  Red  Sea,  is  a 
»pe  of  about  eighty  feet,  covered  with  a  very 
« quarlzose  sand,  varying  in  depth  from  five  or 
I  inches  to  as  many  feet,  according  to  the  form 
the  sandstone  rock  which  it  covers.  This  is  the 
ot  from  which  the  mysterious  sounds  issue.  Not 
e  slightest  noise  was  heard ;  but  their  Arab 
ade,  desiring  them  to  wait  still  at  the  bottom 
^  the  slope,  began  to  ascend  the  slope,  sinking 


to  his  knees  at  every  step.  The  travellers  soon 
heard  a  faint  sound  resembling  the  lower  string 
of  a  violoncello  slightly  touched ;  and  being  dis- 
appointed at  the  result,  determined  to  ascend 
themselves,  in  spite  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun 
and  extreme  fineness  of  the  sand.  On  reaching 
the  summit  they  sat  down  to  observe  the  effpct. 
The  particles  of  sand  set  in  motion  agitated  not 
only  those  below  them,  but,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  those  all  around  them,  like  the  surface  of 
water  disturbed  by  a  stone.  In  about  two  minutes 
they  heard  a  rustling  sound,  and  then  the  musical 
tone  above  alluded  to,  which  gradually  increased 
to  that  of  a  deep  mellow  church  bell,  so  loud  that 
it  recalled  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder.  This 
occurred  when  the  whole  surface  was  in  motion, 
and  the  effect  upon  themselves,  the  travellers 
compared  to  what  they  supposed  might  be  felt 
by  persons  seated  upon  some  enormous  stringed 
instrument,  while  a  bow  was  slowly  drawn  over 
the  chords.  They  descended  while  the  sound 
was  at  its  height ;  and  soon  after  it  began  to  lessen 
with  the  motion  of  the  sand,  until,  at  the  end  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  all  was  perfectly  still  again." 

There  are  also  what  are  called  "singing  flames;" 
for  two  or  more  flames  burning  within  tubes  will 
vibrate  in  unison  as  long  as  they  are  kept  apart, 
and  by  means  of  them  music  can  be  produced 
that  sounds  surprisingly  like  that  of  the  human 
voice. 

If  a  tuning-fork,  while  vibrating,  is  held  near  a 
certain  kind  of  flame  its  vibrations  will  be  caught 
up  by  the  flames,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  special 
contrivance  can  be  seen.  This  brings  us  to  visible 
music,  a  real  art  now,  and  a  highly  interesting 
and  enjoyable  one,  but  we  must  not  enter  upon  it 
in  this  paper. 


•  OH,  SAY  NOT  LIFE  IS  DARK! 


Oh,  say  not  life  is  dark  I 

There's  brightne&s  ftir  us  all ; 
Fw  you  and  me  and  every  one 

The  wanning  sun  rays  fall ; 
The  moon  and  stars  at  night  thy  path 

Illnme  as  well  as  mine, 
For  you  and  me  and  every  one 

The  beams  of  pleasure  shine. 

^y  say  not  life  is  dark, 

Though  fortune  be  not  fair! 
The  cottage  of  the  toiling  man 

May  have  a  jewel  there ! 
Toough  wealth  has  never  round  its  hearth 

Its  golden  circle  bent, 
Perhaps  the  gem  of  love  is  there 

That  hearth  to  cmament. 


Oh,  say  not  life  is  dark. 

Though  poverty  be  there ! 
Thou  hast  a  heart  within  thy  breast, 

A  soul  which  is  divine. 
Strive  on,  plod  on  thy  humble  way, 

And  peace  thy  lot  shall  bless. 
The  fountain-head  jvhence  issues  all 

Of  human  blessedness. 

Oh,  say  not  life  is  dark ! 

There's  brightness  all  around ; 
How  oft  beneath  a  homely  garb 

A  noble  heart  is  found ; 
The  laborer  in  his  lowly  cot. 

The  beggar  on  the  road, 
The  miser  and  the  millionaire. 

All  have  one  common  God. 
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In  Greece,  after  tlie  days  of  Alexander,  the 
social  condition  of  the  provinces  into  which  his 
empire  was  divided  affected  the  condition  of  art ; 
so,  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  archi- 


When  the  Emperor  professed   the  new  faiih, 
caused  certain  of  the  buildings  then  existing;  to 
devoted  to  Christian  uses.    It  happened  that 
of  them  were  so  arranged  thai  they  could 


iP)» 


i:\  iiicA  Cnrtt' H  of  St.  Maria  Macgiore,  Rome, 


tecture  S]>ecdily  began  to  show  thai  the  age  of 
purity  and  unity  of  design  had  died  out.  Indeed, 
for  several  ages  nearly  all  the  buildings  erected 
were  an  assemblage  of  incongruous  elements,  in 
which  new  forms  were  commingletl  with  others 
thnl  were  Roman  in  character,  showing  that  tlie 
]>almy  days  of  building  had  pas.sed  away. 

Two  great  events  contributed  to  bring  about 
this  change,  which  became  bro.-idly  marked  in  the 
bcfiinning  of  the  fuurih  century.  The  first  was 
the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  to 
Christianity,  and  the  second  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Byzantine   or  Constantinopolitan  empire. 


be  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
be  employed,  and  in  consequence  of  custocn 
usage  their  form  affected  the  style  in  which  fa 
edifices  were  built,  when  new  places  of 
were  required. 

In  Rome,  important  causes  united  to  Inl 
the  style  of  early  Christian  art.  The  Chr 
were  not  a  distinct  people,  they  did  not  cofuti 
a  separate  nationality,  they  had  oo  special 
artists  of  their  own.    As  formerly - 

!  at  first  to  use  such  edifices  as  thcs 
and  when  they  were  permitted  to  build,  tl 

J  to   employ  such  artificcrB  as  they  found 
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whether  Greek  or  Roman.  Then  again,  I  throne  of  the  Cjesars,  and  when  the  heathen 
hen  (he  Oitrogolhs  and  the  Lombards  poured  priesthood  gave  place  to  the  ministers  of  the 
W  tiie  Alps  into  Italy  they  brought  no  archi-  ,  Christian  faith,  it  was  found  that  the  Basilicas 
lecwnil  sty?e  along  with  them.  They  were  ready  I  presented  the  most  convenient  form  for  Christian 
10  accept  such  edifices  as  they  found  in  their  i  use.  These  buildings  combined  the  two  features 
ret  homes,  and  hence  the  style  of  the  Roman  i  of  an  exchange  and  a  court  of  justice.  They  were 
t'feriitian  prevailed  not  in  Italy  alone,  but  it  was  I  oblong  rectangular  buildings,  with  a  semi-circular 
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and  adopted  among  the  Franks  and  the 
ixons. 
•  Christian  churches  of  any  importance  were 

Rome  before  the  time  of  Constantino, 
'the  time  the  Christians  enjoyed  the  privi- 
' raising  edifices  of  their  own,  their  tastes 
bits  had  been  formed  by  their  use  of  the 
Wingi  which  they,  had  been  permitted  to 

The  Roman  Basilica  became  the  model 

Chrisiian   church,    for   when    Christianity 

the  Catacombs  to  be  seated  on  the 


recess  at  the  end,  remote  from  the  entrance.  The 
interior  was  divided  by  two  ranges  of  columns 
into  three  longitudinal  avenues,  the  widest  being 
in  the  centre.  Across  the  end  at  which  the  recess 
was  j)laced,  an  aisle  or  rai.sed  part  was  carried,  and 
here  the  advocates  and  all  who  had  cases  to  be 
determined  took  their  places,  while  the  judges  on 
elevated  seats  occupied  the  recess.  In  very  large 
basilicas  the  central  avenue  was  open  to  the  air, 
but  the  side  aisles  or  avenues,  which  often  had 
galleries,    were  open   to  merchants  or  spectators 


interested  \a  the  proceedings  of  the  court  below. 
The  illnstr.ntions  herewilh  given,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  understand  the  general  form  and  appear- 
ance of  the  Basilica,  belter  than  any  verbal  de- 
scription. It  has  been  held  that  Constaniinc  gave 
up  his  palace  of  the  Lateran  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  in  which  an  edifice  of  this  kind  existed, 
that  the  fir^t  church  which  he  built  was  one  over 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  he  subsequently 
erected  others,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  raeui- 


and  the  ministers  who  read  the  Scriptures 
conducted  the  services,  had  to  be  i>rovidctl  fo 
and  places  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  cenii 
nave.  The  women  were  placed  in  i 
the  side  aisles,  and  the  altar  or  com 
was  at  the  elevated  spot  which  sefxiratcd  tbc  na^ 
from  the  apse  or  semi  circular  recess,  io  whi< 
were  the  scats  of  the  i'ibhop  and  the  higl 
I  clergy ;  but  afterwards  llie  clergy  were  remove 
I  from  behind  the  table  to  places  on  either  side 
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RtTsso  Grkcx  Cin'xar,  at  Bucharest,  WAiiAaiiA. 


ory  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Agncse. 
These  edifices  were  built  in  the  siiburbs ;  for  the 
central  parts  of  Rome  continued  to  be  Pagan, 
long  after  the  time  of  Constantine.  T^ittle  is 
known  of  these  churches  which  were  built  by 
Constantine;  for  they  soon  disappeared,  and  when 
Thcodo$iuf  reached  the  sceptre,  he  had  to  rebuild 
ihem, 

Tlic  heathen^ temples,  if  adorned  externally, 
itisficd  the  |X)pulacc  without  much  internal  con- 
venience; but  the  nature  of  Christian  worship  led 
to  the  erection  of  spacious  buildings,  to  accom- 
modate the  audiences  and  those  who  took  part  in 
the  various  services.    The  choristers  who  sung, 


before  it.     In  time  also,  though  when  It  is 
tain,    a  cross  aisle  was  carried  out  bcyor 
flank   walls,    and    thus    the   transcjjts   origin 
j  The   structure  thus   l>ecan^e  cruciform  in 
,  and  the  term  "Greek  cross*'  was  given  lol 
I  buildings  where  the  arms  were  of  equal  Imf 
I  while  the  term   "T^tin  cross**   dcsigni 
churches    where   the    nave   was   longer 
transepts,  and  the  apse  or  choir  which  exM 
beyond  the  crossing  formed  by  the  four 
which  the  whole  was  thus  divided. 

Though  the  Latin  cross  thus  becanv 
of  the  Western  Church,  there  were  wroc 
in    which  circular    and    polygonal    foms 
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A  round  church  was  erected  at  Jeru- 

ae  Empress  Helena,  and  in  a  short  time 

io   Germany,   England   and    France, 

vas  copied    in  a  few  places,    out   of 

the  Okxlcl  in  the  ••  Holy  City."    When 

irere  erected,  tliey  were  usually  poly- 

ly  be  seen  in  the  specimens  that  remain 

Canossa,   Parma,  Bologna,  Verona, 

Tolterra,  Florence  and  Padua. 


the  sculptured  architraves  of  old  ruined  buildings. 
The  ituernal  beauty  largely  depended  on  the  rows 
of  colunins  used  to  separate  the  central  avenue  or 
nave  from  the  aisles,  and  as  many  of  these  columns 
had  graced  older  structures  of  taste  and  beauty, 
rhey  displayed  a  certain  style;  but,  in  many  cases, 
the  effect  was  injured  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
columns  brought  from  different  places  and  wanting 
harmony,  while  broken  capitals  were  mended  or 
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consequence  of  the  low  state  of  art,  as  well 
ring  to  want  of  fund?,  the  exteriors  of  the 
Roman  churches  were  remarknbly  plain, 
[were  built  of  brick.  At  the  entrance  end 
I  law  portico,  which  only  rose  about  half 
Uk  of  the  building,  thus  showing  utter 
^0of  the  real  use  of  a  portico.  Over  the 
Nihree  round-headed  windows  were  usually 
over  them  again  w.is  a  circular  win- 
flank  walls,  windows  were  opened 
the  eave.  The  entrances  were  squ.i re- 
common  decoration  being  taken  from 


rather  patched    in   a  style   inconsistent   with   the 
original. 

One  of  the  Basilicas  built  by  Consiantine  is 
known  to  have  had  a  hemispherical  vaulted  roof; 
hut  it  was  quite  common  in  early  Chrisifan  struc 
tures  to  have  open  woorien  roofs,  and  this  custom 
has  continued  from  ace  to  age  And  from  land  to 
land,  especially  in  those  buildings  which  affect 
an  adherence  to  the  antique  in  style.  After  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  little  was  done  for  some 
years  in  church  architecture.  The  greatest  product 
of  the  times  was  the  Basilica  of  Theodosius,  Avhich 
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remained  until   1S23,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire ;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  plan.     This 


-^ 
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finest  of  the  edifices  of  the  age  was  four  hundred 
and  twenty  feel  long  by  two  hundred  and  twenty, 
the  church  having  a  central  nave  eighty  feet  wide 
with  four  aisles.  The  pillars  of  the  Colonnade, 
which  \fctti  fine,  were  taken  from  other  buildings, 
the  walls  were  resplendent  with  frescoes,  and  the 
doors  were  of  bronze. 

New  dynasties  and  new  varieties  of  archi> 
lecture  apf>eir  in  the  seventh  century  in  Italy. 
The  Lombards  had  risen  to  influence,  and 
they  were  great  builders.  In  the  forms  of 
their  churches,  as  well  as  in  architectural 
details,  they  combined  many  different  ele- 
ments. The  Latin  Basilica,  the  Byzantine 
Cupola,  the  polygonal  and  the  circular  forms 
were  adopted  by  them.  They  decked  their 
churcht*s  with  striking  features.  Coming  from 
northern  regions  through  Germany,  they  had 
Pagan  and  Christian  symbols  blended  together. 
Externally  they  used  slender  compound  piers, 
which  were  carried  up  the  fronts  of  the 
churches  from  the  ground  to  the  eaves.  Small 
arcades  followed  the  sha|ic  of  the  gable  inter- 
nally, rules  and  proportions  were  neglected, 
the  pillar  or  pier  rested  on  a  simple  base,  and 
the  arch  sprung  direct  from  the  capital,  while 
the  decorative  imagery  was  profu^ic  and  heter- 
ogeneous. The  four  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
dove,  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  fish,  the  hart,  the 


vine,  Daniel,  Lazarus,  David,  Goliath, 
syrens,  serpents,  eagles,  dragons  and  01 
bols  were  of  common  use.     The  inuger 
confined  to  the  portals,  but  was  carried 
along  the  whole  front.     In    time,    how 
Scandinavian   elements   of  these   sym 
peared,  and  the  ornamentation  became 
gruous.     Thus  in  the  districts  of  Italy 
Lombard  influence  prevailed,  such  ch 
introduced  as  led  in  time  to  the  preval 
style  which  has  long  been  known  as 
Italian,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  ihc  c*lh( 
and  structures  of  the  I'enin.sula;  but  the  '"V 
of  the  capital  still  adhered  to  the  B.i  j 

North  and  west  of  the  Alps,   the  cii  | 

were  now  erected   for  ecclesiastical   u  1 

leading  features  of  the  Lombard  style,  inasfl 
as  the  arches  were  carried  from  capital  (o  cap 
the  arch  being  semi-circular,  but  ti»c  forms  0/ 
ground  plans  usually  adhered  to  the  old  nc 
Gradually  a  style  was  developed  which,  b/ 
massiveness  of  the  column,  the  claboraiiofl 
ornament  on  the  curves  of  arches  of  doort^ 
of  circular  windows  attained  to  a  deserved  c4 
rity.  In  Normandy  and  in  England  it  rea< 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  the  »tylc 
capable,  and  to  it  the  next  pajjcr  roust  bedevc 
Such  was  the  early  condition  and  its  transit! 
history  in  "  Old  Rome. ' '    To  ilie  eastern  jmrt  9 
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Empire  and  to  the  style  which  prevailed  along 
Bosphorus  and  in  the  East  it  is  necessary  now  to  t 
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was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 

leathen  priesthood  over  the  populace, 

fncc  which  vested  interests  in  an  old 

organized  slate  can  always  exert, 

formidable  obstacle  to  any  scheme 

rould  attempt  to  undermine  or  sup- 

:ient    national    faith.     Accordingly, 

the  idea  of  founding  a  new  capital 


which  any  ruler  ever  attempted,  and  the  capital 
thus  founded  survived  by  a  thousand  years  the 
glory  of  the  elder  Rome;  while  its  final  fall  was 
only  affected  by  the  appearance  of  foes  far  more 
powerful  than  those  by  whom  Italy  and  Rome  had 
been  overthrown.  Far  different  from  tlie  expec- 
tation of  Constaritine  was  the  result  of  his  scheme, 
for  the  founding  of  this  Eastern  capital  contributed 
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lid   be  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his 

It  such  opposition  as  he  expected  to 

[Rome.     Byzantium,  the  place  which 

»ough  a  small  town,  was  admirably 

doubt  he  entertained  the  belief  that 

lion  of  his  power  on  the  Kosphorus 

him  to  hold  the  sway  of  the  East 

^grasp,  while  the  influence  of  the  old 

still  uphold  the  mastery   of    the 

le  West.     Thus,  at  a  single  stroke, 

reate^t  measures  was  accomplished 


very  directly  to  the  downfall  of  Rome.  The  sons 
and  nephews  of  Constaniiiie,  by  their  quarrels 
res}>ecting  the  provinces  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them,  weakened  the  central  power;  and  the 
party  which  recognized  Constantinople  as  the 
capital  gradually  became  consolidate<l,  and  the 
Empire  thus  formed,  became  known  as  the  East- 
ern, the  Greek,  the  Lower,  the  Byzantine  and  the 
Constantinopolitan  Empire. 

A  peculiar  variety  of  architecture  was  developed 
in  these  regions,  which  spread  eastward,  southward 


and  northward,  known  as  the  Byzantine,  the 
Arabic  or  the  Moorish,  and  the  Greco-Russian. 
The  social  condifion  of  the  East  led  to  the  preva- 
lence of  this  •5t)le,  which,  in  various  forms  and 
under  different  nationalities,  was  carried  into  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  became  highly  enriched  in  the 
Kast  and  in  Spain,  in  the  hands  of  the  professors 
of  the  faith  and  of  the  Prophet;  but  the  limits  of 
our  space  forbid  an  attempt  at  setting  forth  the 


Ravenna,  an  Italian  city,  which  continued  dim 
the  rule  of  the  Greek  emperors  for  many  ycus, 
Until  the  time  of  Conslanline,  ecclcsiaiti 
edifices  had  usually  been  quadrangular  in  fut 
When  a  circular  building  with  a  domed  covcfil 
such  as  the  Pantheon,  was  attempted,  the  dotnei 
placed  on  a  circular,  heavy  wall ;  but  ibe  archite 
of  Constantine  and  his  successors  adopted 
bold  device  of  rejecting  ihe  wall,  and  placing 
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differences  which  obtained  between  the  Moorish 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Russo-Greek  on  the 
other  hand,  in  their  divergence  from  the  common 
forms  of  byzantine  art.  All  even  that  may  be 
stated  about  Byzantine  architecture  itself,  must 
tnainly  be  devoted  to  a  brief  description  of  the 
grandest  structure  ever  built  in  this  style.  Con- 
stantine crecie<l  an  immense  number  of  churches 
resembling  each  other  in  their  chief  details  ;  but 
riione  of  those  which  he  or  his  immediate  succes- 
•ors  finished  remain,  except  his  great  work  in 
Constantinople  and  the  Church  of  St.  Vitalc,  at 


'dome  on  substantial  piers  or  heavy  pilbrs. 
device  at  once  led   to  a  great  enlargeincn|j| 
space  that  might   be  included  in  the  bail 
it  became  possible,  by  placing  the  dome 
centre,    to  extend  projections  in    the  for 
cross,  and  thus  secure  what  in  mcdiwal 
became  known  as  the  nave,  the  transrptji 
choir.     In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  rrij 
stantinc  began  his  greatest  work,  the  cbur< 
cated    to   the    Divine   Wisdom — Santa 
which  was  subsequently  enlarged  and 
It  was  burned  in  the  year  A.O,  404,  rebndt' 
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icodosicts,  then  burned  again ;  but  Justinian  re- 
ived ro  rebuild  it  and  to  make  it  the  "grandest 
iDunieDt  erer  erected  by  the  hand  of  man." 
lie  from  distant  provinces,  columns  from 
mrfcnt  buildings,  eight  of  white  marble  from 
^'almrra,  and  eight  of  green  marble  from  the 
ipie  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  were  procured.     The  . 


piers  sustain  semi-circular  arches,  and  by  means 
of  triangular  vaultings  known  as  pendentivcs,  the 
means  are  obtained  for  sustaining  the  huge  central 
dome,  the  diameter  of  which  was  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet.  A  rectangular  court  paved 
with  marble  and  surrounded  with  Ionic  columns 
formed  the  approach  to  an  outer  vestibule,  out 
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TiiE  lAMuLi  Taj,  O.N'  THE  West  Baxk  of  the  Jl^mna,  Iitoia. 


of   the   structure  was    enormous.     The 

th  of  the  royal    trcasur)',    tribute   from    the 

ace?,  gifts  from  the  people  and  heavy  taxes 

all  required  to  complete  the  vast  undertak- 

se\en   years  being  spent    in  collecting  the 

■Tid  nine  devoted  to  the  erection  of  this 

.  .[  church.     The  building  stood  east  and 

the  ground  plan,  approaching  a  square,  being 

■  _<I  .ind   fifty-two  long  by  two  hundred 

icci  broad.     In  tlie  centre,  four  massive 


of  which  five  doors  led  to  an  inner  vestibule  and 
from  it  nine  doors  of  cedar,  adorned  with  ivory, 
amber  and  silver,  led  into  the  body  of  the  church. 
The  nave  included  the  part  under  the  dome,  and 
the  spaces  east  and  west  of  it,  and  these  were 
paved  with  gr^en  marble.  A  cornice  of  white 
marble  ran  around  the  base  of  the  dome,  while 
the  dome  itself  was  pierced  with  forty-four  win- 
dows. Forty  enormous  columns  separated  the 
nave  from  several  side  aisles  and  compartments. 
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one  of  the  latter  being  set  apart  for  the  Emperor, 
and  a  magnifitent  gallery  in  the  second  story 
being  devoted  to  the  Empress.  As  the  sexes  were 
early  separated  in  Christian  churches,  the  galleries 
in  the  second  story  north  and  south  of  the  dome 
were  assigned  to  the  women,  white  gorgeous 
thrones  were  prepared  for  the  bishop  and  the 
rlcrgy  in  the  space  at  the  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
and  in  the  semi-circular  apse  at  the  extreme  end 
was  placed  the  altar  or  holy  table.  In  order  that 
the  idea  of  reverence  which  Justinian  entertained 
for  holy  things  might  be  adequately  displayed,  he 


Idinnl 


churches  in  the  West;  but  in  the  Byzantine  chafl 
the  eye  was  always  arrested  by  the  majcstyj 
cehtral  object,  and  carried  upwards  to  coni 
the  overshadowing  dome.  Still  in  buildiogil 
the  class  which  imitated  the  great  work  of  Jl 
tinian,  length  was  not  despised  ;  as  the  tuve  ■ 
extended  beyond  the  dome,  and  on  the  altar  q 
had  the  semi-circular  apse;  but  it  was  otherwisci 
all  edifices  which  assumed  the  octagonal  or  ctr^ 
lar  plan,  the  dome  then  being  the  only  atlracd 
feature.  Another  point  ought  not  to  be  ovi 
looked.     External    form  and    picturesque  cfl) 
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The  Rv&sun  Patriarchal  CiitJRCH,  at  Moscow. 


ordered  that  pearls,  diamonds,  gold,  silver,  pla- 
tinum and  iron  should  all  be  melted  and  mixed 
together  to  form  the  m.-iss  with  which  the  tabic 
might  be  m.ide.  When  reduced  to  shape,  it  was 
omamentfil  with  gems,  and  supported  on  pillars 
of  gold.  Engravings  of  this  great  church  will  l)e 
found  in  the  number  of  the  Monthly  for  Decem- 
ber, 1876,  at  p:igos  412  .ind  413. 

The  principle  thus  est.iblished  became  a  rule  in 
all  Byzantine  edifices,  that  domes  should  spring 
from  a  Mpiare,  and  that  galleries  should  be  pro> 
vided  for  women,  except  on  the  altar  side.  Still 
^fertl^cr,  it  8«x»n  became  obvious  that  a  lenpthcned 
internal  y'xsVx  and  a  plea>ing  apsicLI  termination 
at  the  east  end  formed  the  imprettivc  features  of 


soon    became   recogniretl    as  an    element 
ecclesiastical   structures  of  the  West,  whl 
Byzantine  edifices  were  always  simple  in  the 
terior,    the   desire    for    m;ignificence   and 
ornament  which  has  always  existed  in  tl 
lieing  displpiyed  by  costly  internal  adornment, 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  ilicsc  papers  toj 
at  length  to   Moorish  or  Saracenic  edifi* 
may  suffice   to  state  that  tlie  influence  uf  B) 
lium  affected  the  E-ut,  and  the  style  whi« 
vailed  on  the  Bosphoms  became  the  basi^^ 
work  of  Arabian  architects,  which 
dtffcrcnt  forms  in  the  several  com 
Mohammedanism  prevailed.   It  was  rigid  in 
florid  in  India,  and  gorgeous  in   Spain. 
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tions  of  men  or  of  animals  being  forbidden 

Creed  of  the  Prophet,  the  fancy  and  actiye 

inatton   of  the    Arab   mind    found    vent  In 

Cting  oma.Diental  figures  of  minute  and  most 

plicated  arrangement.     The  style  reached  its 

;tion  when  the  Mohammedan  power,  reaching 

India  to  Sixain,  became  consolidated,  and  il\e 

loonumcnts  of  Saracenic  art  were  displayed 

llaces  and  mosques  which  were  erected  in 

Persia,  Syria,    Egypt,   Africa  and  Spain. 

\\hv^i?  t!i«?  Mosqtie  of  Cordova  and  the  Alham- 


large  area,  although  there  was  a  want  of  altitude, 
still  the  feeling  of  great  wealth  prevailed.  To 
describe  the  Alha.nbra  is  beyond  our  purpose. 
(See  pages  9,  10  and  11  of  the  Monthly  for  Jan- 
uary, 1877;.  Volumes  have  been  devoted  to  it. 
Its  magnitude  may  be  conceived  when  it  is  stated, 
that  the  flanking  wall  is  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  broad. 
This  vast  area,  which  was  defended  with  towers, 
could  contain  forty  thousand  men.  The  interior 
was  divided  into  courts,   halls,   porticos,  galleries 


or  Moorish  palace  at  Granada  surpassed  all 

JSaracenic  buildings  of  the  West.     Originally, 

^osqae  covered  an  area  of  six  hundred  and 

"^^yfcei  by  four  hundred  and  fifty.     (See  page 

'       '  f  V  for  January.    1877).     Seven- 

?'■  i   into  the  building,  and  as  there 

visias  formed  by  nineteen  ranges  of  columns 

»ion  made  on  the  spectator  must  have 

rcdingly  great.     The  illustrations  given, 

ri«.h  column  and  the  horse  shoe  arch 

tviiled  in  this  style,  will  serve  to  show 

'  «H  large  Saracenic  structures  where  these 

were  multiplied  until   they  covered    a 


and  apartments.  Everywhere  the  slender  col- 
umn, the  ornamented  Moorish  arch,  the  Mosaic 
decorations  on  the  wallsj  the  cooling  fountains, 
and  the  endless  details  of  this  enchanting  scene 
were  calculated  to  overwhelm  the  min<l  with 
wonder  and  admiration.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  most  eminent  artists  of  modern  times  have 
devoted  years  of  study  amid  the  ruins  of  the  .W- 
hambra  with  a  view  to  exhil^it  to  the  world  the 
glories  of  a  palace  and  a  stronghold  which  in  the 
days  of  their  perfection  must  have  presenter!  an 
appearance  of  enchantment  to  astonished  be- 
holders. 


THE  AMERICAN   DRAMA— ITS  SUCCESSES  AND  FAILURES. 

By  a.  E.   Lanca!"Ter, 
THE    FOURTH    PAPER. 
DuRrNG  the  past  few  ycare  quite  a  number  of  '  briskness    with 


plays  have  been  produced,  most  of  them  in  New 
York,  which  legitimately  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article.  From  time  to  time  Mr. 
Daly  has  brought  out  at  his  own  New  York  Theatre 
— the  Fifth  Avenue — those  peculiar  translations 
and  adaptations  to  which  he  gave  the  not  inap- 
propriate title  of  dramas  of  contemporary  human 
interest.  It  is  detracting  nothing  from  Mr.  Daly's 
great  ability  to  remark,  that  he  is  more  a  user  of 
thegoo<l  material  provided  by  others  than  a  creator. 
His  experience  of  the  demands  and  necessities  of 
the  stnge,  and  his  constant  study  of  the  public, 
have  given  him  an  experience  that  is  not  without 
value,  and  though  he  has  never  yet  written  a 
single  play  that  can  strictly  be  called  original,  he 
has  shown  great  knack  in  adajjting  the  works  of 
greater  writers.  He  is  a  most  invincible  manager, 
forever  providing  novelties,  and  reading  promptly 
and  punctually  all  plays  submitted  to  him  that  he 
lias  the  least  reason  to  suppose  may  prove  of  use 
to  his  theatre.  "Saratoga,"  produced  at  the  first 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  in  Twenty-fourth  street, 
some  years  ago,  was  by  Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  and 
attained  its  one  htntdrcdih  night.  It  is  a  bright 
rattling  farce  in  five  acts,  and  from  time  to  time  is 
reproduced  and  always  proves  attractive.  During 
the  last  season  or  two  Mr.  Daly  has  produced  no 
piece  by  an  American  author.  His  intention 
seems  to  be  to  limit  the  new  plays  he  puts  upon 
his  stage  to  adaptations  made  by  himself  and  his 
coadjutors.  The  recent  success  of  ••  I.«mons,"  a 
translation  from  the  German,  is  an  illustration  of 
this. 

Wallack*s  Theatre  takes  very  little  interest  in 
the  American  drama.  After  a  long  apathy  the 
management  one  year  ago,  and  after  the  exi)ecta- 
tion  of  the  public  had  been  considerably  whetted, 
brought  out  a  comedy-drama  entitled  "The 
Twins,'*  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  A,  C.  Wheeler 
and  Mr.  James  Steele  Mackaye.  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  well  known  as  a  journalist,  the  author  of  the 
brilliant  and  witty  "  Nym  Crinkle,"  /-/////^-/i^wx 
which  for  some  years  had  been  appearing  in  the 
SttnJay  IVor/ii.  He  had  had  many  years  ex- 
|jericncc  as  a  dramatic  critic,  and  was  noted  for 
the   ke«nnea$  of  bis  analysis  and   the    pungent 


which  he  habitually  placed 
finger  upon  the  weak  points  of  dramatic  const 
tion.  Mr.  Mackaye  was  equally  well  knowil 
the  pupil  and  follower  of  Delsarte,  ihc  Froi 
expositor  of  what  might  be  briefly  ilcsriibc< 
the  scientific  school  of  acting.  It  was  fail 
conclude  that  the  dramatic  work  of  such  i 
would  be  either  a  popular  or  an  artistic  succc^ 
not  both.  "  Twijis"  was  neither,  but  it 
handled  with  bitter  and  unjust  severity  by  a  i 
siderable  portion  of  the  New  York  press.  \ 
brisk  repartees  it  contained  were  not  bright 
numerous  enough  for  so  sparklitiu  a  wii  as  ih^f 
Mr.  Wheeler;  the  plot  was  obscure  and  invoU 
and  most  of  the  draniatic  tableaux  lacked  pa 
\i  the  same  time  "Twins"  was  a  careful  p 
of  work.  It  was  veined  by  an  excellent  ccnl 
idea  J  it  contained  more  fine  intellectual  n 
than  most  plays  do  which  win  noisy  succ^ 
and  a  tone  that  certainly  was  not  frank  ( 
amiable  pervaded  not  a  few  of  the  criticisms  (t| 
it.  Both  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Mackaye  pal 
such  bright  and  brave  ability,  and  such  a  t 
knowledge  of  what  excellence  of  dramatic  d 
position  consists  in,  that  cither  a  joint  pruduet 
or  a  separate  play  fiom  each  ought  to  be  cxjjcC 
by  their  friends  at  no  very  distant  day.  Ap| 
ently  the  Wall.nck  management  Iias  since  al»jil 
.\merican  playwrights,  though  Mr.  WjILilV  ji 
fes.ses  his  willingness  to  give  any  As-  « 

a  trial,  provided  the  American  jjlay  ^^ 
to  deserve  one. 

Thanks  to  the  unwcnrying  iiu' 
discrimination  of  Mr.  A.  M.  l.  i. 
unhesitating  liberality  of  Mr.  Sheridan  Shook, 
Union  Square  Theatre  is  one  of  the  most  »uoc 
ful  in  New  York.  But  three  American  plar»  h 
been  produced  at  this  cst-^bli'^hment,  n«i»€ 
"The  Gilded  Age"  (now  acted  under  the  n( 
of  ♦•Colonel  Sellers");  "Conscience;"  < 
••Tl^e  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar."  •'ThcGii 
Age"  was  a  reproduction,  and  due  rrfrrm^rf  1 
be   m.ade  to   it  further  on.     Tlie  au'  1 

"Conscience"    precludes   my  makiri>.  A 

mcnts  ujxjn  whatever  merits  or  dcnun-    ..  ni 

'An    original    pl.iy,   compti»e<I    cijvrcssly    for   Ihe  U 
S<]uarc  Thealre,  by  A.  E.  Lancaster  anJ  JolUo  Ua^aMw 
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have.  It  was  produced  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  on  the  evening  of  May  9th,  1876,  ran 
SDCcessfuUy  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and  has 
sioce  been  played  with  equal  success,  in  naost  of 
dK  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  with 
Miss  Kate  Claxton  in  the  roU  of  Constance  Hare- 
nod.  The  authors  have  always  felt  indebted  for 
tiieir  success  to  the  exquisite  manner  in  which 
their  play  was  placed  upon  the  stage  by  the  man- 
^ement,  and  to  the  magnificent  acting  of  Mr. 
Cbarles  R.  Thome,  Jr.,  as  Eustace  Lawton,  in 
coDJonction  with  Miss  Claxton's  fine  impersonation 
of  Constance,  and  commensurate  impersonations 
bfsoch  artists  as  Mrs.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Parselle,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Stoddart,  and  Mr. 
Hieodore  Hamilton.  On  the  9th  of  last  October 
tk  same  drama  opened  the  regular  season  of  the 
fll-lktcd  Brooklyn  Theatre,  Miss  Clara  Morris 
oating  a  profound  impression  in  the  role  of 
Constance,  and  the  unfortunate  Mr.  H.  S.  Mur- 
doch (who  subsequently  perished  in  the  burning 
of  the  theatre)  giving  a  very  strong  interpretation 
to  the  character  of  Eustace. 

"The  Two  Men  of  Sandy  Bar,"  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  first  attempt  at  dramatic  composition — at 
last  the  first  of  which  the  public  has  any  know- 
ledge—was  produced  at  this  same  theatre  early 
last  autumn,  and  drew  fair  houses  for  five  weeks. 
It  pcKsessed  excellent  and  picturesque  material 
ladly  arranged.  It  presented  phases  of  American 
life, however,  that  were  novel  upon  the  stage;  and 
•hen  Mr.  Harte  attains  the  difficult  art  of  dra- 
Mic  construction,  or  when  he  collaborates  with 
•ooe  one  who  understands  that  art  much  better 
4a  Mr.  Harte  now  does,  he  will  bring  forth 
>play  that  will  keep  the  stage,  and  deserve  to 
Ittpit. 

The  Park  Theatre  has  been  the  home  of  several 
w*nt  successes.  Its  first  great  success  was  that 
Stained  a  year  and  a  half  ago  by  '*The  Mighty 
Mlar,"  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Woolf.  Mr.  Woolf  may 
"described  as  a  theatrico-journalist,  having  spent 
■ttjr  years  in  newspaper  life,  and  an  equal  num- 
1^ among  the  theatres.  "The  Mighty  Dollar" 
*  his  first  great  success,  and  he  abundantly  de- 
"'^it;  and  this  we  say  while  remaining  fully 
'opuant  of  the  demerits  of  that  play.  Bard  well 
^  is  a  disgusting  and  contemptible  politician, 
*"!  Mrs.  Gilflory  is  a  coarse  and  vulgar  woman. 
*«  artistic  production  two  such  characters  could 
*^  have  remained  the  principal  ones.     Such  as 


they  are,  however,  they  are  just  dashed  with  that 
extravagant  spirit  which  is  relished  by  a  certain 
grade  of  American  audiences;  they  are  amazingly 
well  acted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence,  and  a  vein 
of  coarse-grained  satire  upon  "American  institu- 
tions" runs  through  the  piece  and  tickles  the 
palates  of  the  multitude.  A  still  less  artistic 
piece  than  this  was  "The  Gilded  Age,"  by  Mark 
Twain,  in  which  Mr.  Raymond,  as  Colonel  Sel- 
lers, made  the  success  of  his  lifetime.  During  the 
present  season,  a  very  pretty  little  play,  "Clouds," 
by  Mr.  Marsden,  lacking  any  very  strong  element, 
was  produced  and  ran  a  somewhat  succesrsul 
course  of  several  weeks.  The  great  success  of  the 
present  season,  however,  is  Mr.  Leonard  Grover's 
"Our  Boarding  House,"  of  which  Philadelphians 
know  quite  as  much  as  any  one  in  New  York  can 
tell  them.  It  is  a  roaring  farce,  threaded  with 
melodrama,  and  quite  clever  enough  to  encourage 
the  expectation  that  Mr.  Grover  will  some  day 
soon  offer  another  play  still  cleverer. 

An  entire  chapter  remains  to  be  written  upon 
the  reasons  why  more  plays  by  Americans  are  not 
produced.  It  is  not  so  necessary  that  a  good 
American  play  should  be  written,  as  that  a  good 
j)lay  should  be  written  by  an  American.  If  a 
first-class  drama  be  produced  that  is  not  only 
American  in  its  subject,  but  also  American  in  its 
authorship,  so  much  the  better.  Almost  every 
journalist  in  New  York  has  an  unproduced  play 
in  his  pigeon-hole  or  his  tin  box,  and  we  presume 
it  is  the  same  with  most  journalists  in  large  cities. 
W  great  deal  of  vituperation  is  flung  at  managers 
for  not  producing  more  of  these  plays,  but  we 
cannot  see  that  the  managers  are  much  to  blame. 
They  certainly  cannot  be  very  severely  censured 
for  putting  upon  the  stage  plays  from  which  they 
think  they  will  make  money ;  and  we  venture  to 
predict,  that  as  soon  as  an  American  writes  an 
original  play  as  good  as  "  Led  Astray,"  or  "  The 
Two  Orphans,"  or  "Miss  Multon,"  or  "The 
DanichefTs,"  or  "The  Shagraun,"  or  "Forbidden 
Fruit,"  or  "Lemons,"  or  "Pique,"  and  succeeds 
in  getting  an  intelligent  manager  to  read  it,  his 
chances  of  ultimate  victory  as  a  dramatist  become 
great.  The  art  of  successful  dramatic  composition 
is  still  in  its  infancy  among  the  writers  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  triumph  greatly  in 
that  arduous  sphere,  we  need,  first,  the  dramatic 
instinct,  then  close  observation,  the  study  of  the 
best  models,  patient  toil  and  patient  waiting. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  STRENGTH." 


By  Will  Willis. 


**  You  do  not  understand  us,  George-  Women 
are  naturally  very  sensitive,  and  many  things 
appear  to  pass  unnoticed,  which,  in  reality,  are 
treasured  with  many  a  heart-ache." 

"Certainly,  Laura,  some  women  are  very  sen- 
sitive, but  not  all.  Some  little  women  are  as 
easily  shaken  as  the  dew-drops,  and  their  tears  fall 
as  easily  as  the  summer  rain.  But  there  are  others, 
like  yourself,  dear  Laura,  who  can  take  the  world 
>mcthiug  as  we  men  have  to  take  it,  just  as  it 
^omes,  without  allowing  ourselves  to  waste  any  of 
that  surplus  strength,  for  which  we  always  find 
need." 

"Then  you  do  not  think,  that  I  ara  sensitive?" 

*' Certainly  not.*' 

"Then  j>erhaps  I  only  wear  my  mask  well." 

As  Laura  Clifton  said  this,  she  turned  her  face 
away,  and  the  eyes  that  sought  to  look  into  her 
own  with  a  quick,  questioning  glance,  only  saw 
two  little  restless  fingere  that  l>eat  upon  the  win- 
dow, as  she  seemed  to  be  i>eering  out  into  the 
darkness. 

For  an  instant  there  seemed  to  be  a  shadow 
creeping  over  George  Wilmington's  face ;  and 
then,  laying  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders,  he 
wheeled  her  around  facing  him  again.  But  it  was 
only  a  smiling  face  that  met  his.  And  he  kissed 
the  sweet  lifis  that  seemed  self-reliant  enough,  just^ 
now. 

♦*  Laura,  darling,  you  are  not  one  of  the  women 
that  would  imagine  a  man  did  not  love  you 
because  he  hapix-tied  to  go  away  after  breakfast 
without  giving  you  a  parting  kis«.  You  arc  so 
>ut:h  the  woman  that  yoti  can  live  within  yourself, 
Ind  never  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  all  of  your 
life  from  those  little  outside  blunders," 

Laura  received  his  proffered  caresses,  and  only 
wondered  if  he  had  the  least  idea  how  many  times 
this  inteq>rctation  of  her  wom.nnly  nature  had 
brotight  a  sudden  i>ang  to  her  he-irt.  But  her  face 
bore  no  trace  of  the  wonder  within ;  and  the  smile 
upon  her  lips  rcasstired  the  somewhat  doubting 
lover,  as  to  whether  he  had  undc!»tood  the  course 
of  her  woman  strength, 

•♦  I  shall  certainly  take  the  worUI  as  I  find  it, 
George ;  and  I  shall  accommodate  myself  to  what- 


ever does  not  appear  to  be  just  as  I  wi 
But  I  am  something  of  a  woman  after  all 

"Yes,  'something  of  a  woman,'  withj 
of  a  man's  strength.  Why,  with  all 
boasted  strength,  I  have  envied  you 
calm  exterior  thai  seems  never  to  have 
unawares.  Really,  Laura,  I  am  proi 
when  I  compare  you  with  the  rest  of  tl 
ing,  fluttering  mass  of  humanity  called 

Laura's  heart  gave  a  great  bound, 
truly   a  woman  in  her  love  of  approbi 
the  one  she  loved.     And    it  was  not 
George  Wilmington  was  thus  enthusi: 
praise  of  her.     True,  since  their  first  ao 
he  had  always  treated  her  with  the  utmoa 
and  respect;  and  his  eyes  always  foUol 
if  he  felt  that  she  was  truly  a  queen 
right.     But  since    his  first  outburst  o: 
love,  he  had  never  said,   "  I  love  you, 
by  his  actions.     Often  he  gathered  her 
his   arms  and    held  her  there;    but  n^ 
until  to-night,  had  he  l>ccn  so  warm 
testations  of  afleclion. 

l^ura  loved  him  with  her  whole  sari 
would  have  given  the  whole  world  l( 
changed  a  little  of  this  distant  pride 
he  regarded  her,  for  a  little  of  the  hi 
of  devotion  that  would  submit  to  be  e; 
words.  But  she  would  not  tell  him 
was  proud  of  her  as  she  appeared  to 
with  niore  strength  than  feeling.  So 
up  her  heart,  and  only  laid  her  h.ind 
own,  as  she  replied : 

"George,  1  am  glad  that  you  are  p. 
for  you  are  all — are  all  tl)c — the — " 

She  was  going  to  say,  "all  the  world 
but  she  glanced  up  into  his  face  and  sa 
look,  which  her  quick  apprehension 
into  raisapprobation ;  and  the  word 
upon  her  lips  bcfote  lhc\  had  been  git 
utterance. 

But  when  he  gnttitrLU   both  of  her 
his  own,  and  looked  into  her  eyct  wi 
searching  gaze,  she  would  have  givca 
have  been  able  to  say:   "George,  1  on 
tell  you  how  deeply  I  loved  you."    B« 
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Dot  trust  her  voice  to  mske  another  effort;  so  he 
only  saw  the  old  calm  look,  for  which  he  had 
been  praising  her  a  few  rooments  before. 

He  arose  to  take  his  departure,  still  imprisoning 
Ikt  little  hands  between  his  own ;  and  a  look  of 
diappointment  slowly  crept  over  his  features.  He 
itood  looking  down  at  her  for  a  few  moments, 
tlxo  drew  her  up  slowly  until  she  was  half  en- 
ckled  within  his  arms.  But  then,  suddenly,  as 
i  something  had  stung  him,  he  turned  around 
ibniptly,  bade  her  good  night,  and  went  away. 

Laora  stood  and  looked  after  him,  while  the 
pin  gathered  around  her  heart.  But  the  pain  at 
her  heart  did  not  disturb  the  smile  that  rested 
upon  her  lips;  for  a  life  of  peculiar  trials  had 
schooled  her  into  making  no  sign.  None  but 
heixlf  could  have  guessed  that  there  was  anything 
iwcalmnesb  within. 

She  had  been  thrown  upon  her  own  'resources 
ftoo  an  early  age.  And  there  was  a  little  romance 
niied  up  in  her  early  womanhood,  of  which  not 
iMojrknew;  a  fond  lover,  an  enforced  separation; 
and  long  years  of  cruel  suspense,  until  the  shock 
eame,  and  he  was  dead  ;  only  returning  to  her  a 
plan  gold  ring  that  had  been  a  pledge  of  her 
enduring  faith  in  him  ;  telling  her  that  the  waiting 
ws  over,  and  the  meeting  could  only  be  in 
Heaven.  This  she  had  borne  and  made  no  sign, 
fcecanse  she  must.  And  now,  at  twenty- seven, 
people  called  her  cold  and  self-reliant !  What 
•ondcr  that  her  lover  too  had  misunderstood  her 
*ith  the  rest ;  she  asked  herself  the  question,  as 
4e  sat  and  looked  into  the  glowing  grate.  The 
hay  thoughts  kept  turning  themselves  over  and 
«er  again  in  her  restless  mind,  and  would  not 
he  quieted.  But  her  hands  were  folded  calmly 
together,  as  if  in  all  the  world  there  was  nothing 
hot  rest. 
So  thqught  the  one  who  stood  and  looked  at 
heriiirtively,  through  the  half-open  door.  It  was 
"lyGeorge  Wilmington,  who  had  returned  to  bid 
*^»more  lover-like  good-night.  Laura  made  a 
Wtltss  movement,  and  he  started  as  if  he 'would 
*h  forward  and  clasp  her  :n  his  arms ;  but  she 
Wiled  back  with  the  old  calm  look,  and  he  -stood 
^''edded.  Then  he  turned  away ;  he  could  not 
"""rbherin  that  serene  calmness.     She  had  not 

f"*  thoaght  that  he  was  unlover-like  in  his  treat- 
*ttl  Ah !  he  heaved  a  quick  sigh,  and  wished 
■<  djc  was  a  little  more  impulsive  in  her  way. 
V  the  thought  startled  him ;  had  he  not,  within 


the  hour,  praised  that  undisturbed  equanimity  with 
which  she  looked  upon  all  things?  He  went 
home  and  locked  himself  within  his  room,  and 
paced  the  floor  back  and  forth,  with  a  restless 
movement. 

*'  O,  Laura  !  Laura  !  my  darling !  you  have  the 
man's  strength,  and  I  only  the  woman's  !  I  have 
looked  upon  your  brow  that  was  calm  and  serene, 
while  mine  was  bursting  that  I  had  not  poured 
my  passionate  love  into  your  ears.  To-night,  you 
turned  me  into  a  strange  vein  of  thought.  I 
almost  thought  that  I  detected  in  you  my  own 
unconquerable  longing,  but  it  could  not  have 
been.  The  smiling  face  that  you  turned  toward 
me,  covered  no  raging,  stormy  feelings.  Laura, 
my  darling,  I  worship  your  wonderful  calmness; 
but'l  can  never  emulate  it." 

George  Wilmington  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
the  next  day  looked  nervous  and  worn ;  so  much 
so  that  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  visit  Laura 
as  usual  in  the  evening.  The  second  evening 
came,  and  still  he  did  not  go ;  the  third  and  he 
found  himself  somewhat  constrained,  when  he 
presented  himself  before  the  woman  he  adored. 

She  had  the  same  unruffled  calmness,  and  he 
inwardly  cursed  himself  that  he  must  appear  before 
her  with  anything  less.  He  talked  in  a  kind  of 
random  "way,  trying  to  drive  away  a  seeming 
shadow  that  had  crept  between  them ;  and  she 
listened  in  the  same  old  way,  happy  and  smiling, 
until  the  man  at  her  side  grew  almost  desperate. 
But  she  could  not  see;  could  not  know  of  this 
struggle  within  him.  At  last  he  could  stand  no 
more ;  and  he  went  away,  as  upon  the  evening 
previous,  with  a  suddenness  that  was  almost  start- 
ling. 

The  evenings  came  and  went ;  and  the  ghost 
that  had  only  been  a  shadow  at  first,  grew  to  be 
real  and  weird  in  its  presence.  And  the  pleasant 
little  calls  that  Laura  had  had  from  Mr.  Wilming- 
ton every  evening  for  several  weeks,  now  ceased, 
sometimes  for  a  whole  week  together.  Everything 
seemed  so  changed,  and  yet  no  word  had  been 
spoken  from  which  either  could  have  said  there 
was  aught  between  them.  That  which  stood 
between  them  was  a  shadow,  but  which  neither 
could  put  aside.  There  was  happiness  which  was 
not  real ;  sorrow  which  could  not  be  defined. 
There  was  calmness  which,  like  Egyptian  darkness, 
could  be  felt;  and  strength  which  despised  its 
own  greatness. 
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The  weeks  gathered  into  months,  and  still  there 
was  no  change.  They  loved  each  other  too  dearly 
to  part  forever,  and  yet  they  could  come  no 
nearer  to  each  other.  Their  very  love  stood 
between  them.  But  this  could  not  last  forever ; 
for  even  greatest  strength  must  fail,  when  taxed 
beyond  the  power  of  human  endurance. 

Three  months  had  passed,  and  George  Wil- 
mington again  sat  in  the  cozy  little  parlor,  and 
Laura  by  his  side.  And  the  shadowy  ghost  seemed 
to  have  enlarged  its  proportions.  Even  Laura's 
feet  beat  restlessly  upon  the  floor,  though  her 
voice  was" calm  and  even.  But  her  woVds  came 
in  flashes;  sometimes  brilliant  and  charming,  then 
sinking  into  the  merest  monosyllables. 

Thei^  was  something  weird  and  changeful  in 
the  very  surroundings.  The  winds  roared  angrily 
and  threatening  one  moment,  and  then  the  next 
were  as  soft  and  musical  as  lover-like  melody. 
Thd  coals  within  the  grate  flashed  up  with  en- 
chanting brightness,  and  then  died  away  in  a 
flickering  glare.  This  fitfulness  in  the  air  seemed 
to  have  entered  their  very  souls;  and  the  calmness 
that  each  was  wearing  as  a  mask,  seemed  almost 
ready  to  be  carried  away ;  and  then  it  was  drawn 
closer  about  them  than  ever. 

George  watched  the  little  restless  foot  that  beat 
upon  the  floor,  and  every  movement  seemed  to 
strike  upon  his  heart.  He  drew  nearer,  and  again 
he  impiisoncd  both  little  hands  within  his  own. 
The  propitiouj  moment  seemed  to  have  come; 
Laura  trembled.  George  did  not  look  at  her  face, 
but  his  courage  arose,  and  l.e  burst  forth  in  a 
passionate  way : 

"  Laura  !  my  darling !  what  is  this  shadow  that 
has  come  between  us?  Is  it  that  I  have  misun- 
derstood yon,  and  you  me?" 

Suddenly  he  stopped ;  the  woman  was  as  calm 
as  death.  There  was  no  trembling  now  in  the 
little  hands  that  lay  within  his  own.  He  looked 
into  her  face.  My  God  !  she  did  not  understand 
him ;  she  had  no  feeling,  no  soul ! 

With  a  quick  bound  he  was  on  his  feet,  and 
flying  from  her.  He  reached  the  door;  but  a 
dull,  heavy  thud  upon  tlic  floor  caused  him  to 
turn  and  take  one  glance  backward.  What  was 
that  he  saw  in  a  dark  heap  iii>on  the  floor  I  He 
was  back  as  quickly  as  he  had  fled  away.  He 
gathered  her  up  in  his  arms,  but  the  face  that 
now  met  his  was  as  white  as  marble.  "She  is 
dea<l!"  he  moaned  ilcspairingly,  as  he  pressed  her 
passionately  to  his  breast. 


"Yes,  she  is  dead,"  said  the  anxious  frk 
that  came  at  his  despairing  outcry.  And  \ 
sought  to  release  her  from  the  passionate  emb 
of  her  lover;  but  he  did  not  hear  them  oi 
them,  and  only  rocked  himself  back  and  fe 
still  holding  her  in  his  arms  and  repeating:  ** 
is  dead !  and  I  wronged  her  in  her  last  brea 
thinking  that  the  poor  dead  face  had  no  fee 
or  soul,  because  it  did  not  respond  to  my  1 
withheld  adoration.     Oh,  Laura !  my  Laura  !* 

The  hands  they  unclasped  from  her  an  1 
afterwards  were  almost  as  cold  and  lifeless  as 
own.  He  was  alone,  and  she  was  dead, 
calmness  which  she  had  worn  in  his  presence 
so  long  a  time  had  taken  her  life.  She  wante 
be  gathered  up  in  his  arms  and  loved  as  o 
women  were.  But  she  could  not  tell  him  so, 
her  only  eflbrt  to  do  such  a  thing  had  broog 
shadow  over  his  face  that  had  forever  after  st 
between  them.  He  was  satisfied  with  this 
sionless  coldness,  and  she  would  die  or  else 
ceed  in  being  what  he  wished  her  to  be.  Tl 
months  like  this  had  passed,  but  when,  thif 
night,  he  pressed  her  hands  in  his  own,  they  I 
tered  like  a  dove  that  had  been  suddenly  cau| 
She  would  have  given  worlds,  if  he  would  o 
tell  her  again  that  he  loved  her.  But  he  sho 
not  see  that  she  was  weak ;  so  she  smiled  sofl 
as  of  old,  and — she  knew  no  more.  The  be 
tiful  world  had  vanished.  There  was 'nothii 
literally  nothing.  She  was  gone.  She  wa! 
woman,  strong  in  herself;  strong  enough  torn 
death,  but  not  strong  enough  to  meet  her  low 
displeasure.  She  could  die,  but  she  could  I 
tell  him  this. 

They  clothed  her  in  the  soft  white  garments 
death,  and  wrapped  the  snowy  sheets  around  h 
.Ml  was  hushed,  and  nothing  but  the  muffled  W 
and  softly  whispered  words,   told  what  was 
calamity  that  had  so  suddenly  befallen  them. 

I^^ura  was  beautiful  in  death.     The  sameca 
soft  smile  that  had  made  her  lover  frantic, 
lingered  upon  her  lips. 

George  Wilmington  entered  the  room,  and 
stood  bark,  as  knowing  his  the  greater  grief, 
tender  hand  uncovered  the  beautiful  face  forh 
He  came  and  looked  witli  a  long,  sad  look. 
bent  over  her  and  still  stood  looking.  What 
it  that  he  saw  ?  The  peoi>le  looketl  at  hinit ' 
thought  him  mad.  But  suddenly  they,  too,  st 
still  and  looked.  The  snowy  gannents  quivei 
a  soft  while  hand  was  raised,  and  a  weak  r 
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erg}  softly,  but  distinctly:  "It  is  only  the 
iw  of  strength  !  press  me  not  too  far.  I  am 
nan,  only  a  woman,  after  all !" 
e  white  face  that  bent  over  her  waited  no 
:r.  She  was  again  clasped  in  strong  arms 
warmed  and  thrilled  her  back  to  life.  The 
e  that  had  beeo  hushed,  was  now  full  of  noisy 


running  to  and  fro.    Warm  blankets  were  brought 
and  wines;  and — But  all  was  life  ! 

Death  had  been  very  near,  but  did  not  claim  a 
victim.  It  only  broke  through  the  shadow  of 
strength,  and  bound  two  hearts  together  in  their 
weakness.  Thus  with  their  experience  came  wis- 
dom, which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  happiness. 
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PART  II. 


FiTHwhat  unutterable  longing  Slater  must  have 
Jghtof  his  old  home  in  Derbyshire  when,  after 
ting  into  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  he  first 
ted  upon  the  miserable  jenny  with  one  card- 
tr,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  mill ! 
she  had  contracted  to  run  for  Almy,  Brown  & 
;  but  finding  it  literally  good  for  nothing,  he 
mined  from  memory  to  erect  the  Arkwright 
bine.  He  had  not  even  a  memorandum  to 
t  in  the  calculations,  and  was  forced  to  make 
fof  the  tools  wherewith  to  work;  but,  after 
h  labor  and  attention  be  succeeded,  and  to  the 
of  the  whole  natioi\  made  yarn  which  proved 
e  as  good  as  the  best  made  in  England  at  the 
,  specimens  of  which  may  yet  be  seen  at  the 
eum  in  Philadelphia. 

his  was  the  first  mill  in  the  United  States 
ed  by  water-power.  Encouraged  by  its  suc- 
fal  operation  others  sprung  up  on  all  sides, 
•ng  them  one  in  Kingston,  Rhode  Island, 
ch  is  still  standing.  Although  no  larger  than 
telling-house,  it  seemed  in  those  days  an  affair 
peat  magnitude,  and  a  large  stock  company 
•  fonned  to  manage  so  vast  an  enterprise. 
t  was  now  thought  that  the  factory  system  had 
» raised  to  the  greatest  perfection  which  human 
U  could  effect,  and  no  one  dreamed  that  an  iron 
"would  be  added,  which  would  never  weary, 
\  driven  by  the  force  of  steam,  could  whirl 
'Olid  two  thousand  spindles  in  a  single  maclrine. 
10  employ  steam  to  produce  motion  was  first 
!B8ted  by  a  Roman  philosopher  named  Brancas, 
0  worked  a  number  of  mills  in  Italy  by  means 
Jfeam  blowing  against  the  vanes  of  the  wheels, 
s  moved  several  Englishmen  to  construct  steam- 
iocs, 
uses  Watt,  a  Scotchman,  invented  the  one 


now  in  use,  and  he  is,  therefore,  numbered  among 
that  noble  band  whose  fame  has  been  established 
by  the  wonderful  impulse  they  have  given  to  our 
manufactures.  Unlike  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  he 
was  well  educated  and  a  philosopher,  the  com- 
panion and  cherished  friend  of  th'e  scientists  of  his 
day;  and,  to  carry  the  dissimilarity  yet  farther, 
he  was  greatly  aided  and  encouraged  by  his  wife,  a 
lady  of  intelligence  and  ability. 

The  destruction  of  Arkwright's  models  by  his 
wife,  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  article 
(published  in  the  April  number),  interfered  with 
his  favorite  pursuit,  and  caused  considerable  family 
contention ;  indeed,  Arkwright  never  forgave  his 
wife  for  this  act.  Subsequently  it  was  the  cause  of 
their  separation  ;  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
with  renewed  zeal  to  his  invention  until  it  was  com- 
plete. Thousands  came  then  to  look  with  jealous 
eyes  at  the  "spinning  engine  without  hands," 
which  his  genius  had  constructed,  and  gazed  with 
wondering  faces  at  the  successive  pairs  of  rollers, 
which  could  draw  out  and  twist  into  a  continuous 
thread  with  the  same  dexterity  as  if  the  thumband 
finger  were  applied.  The  spinning  frame  became 
so  heavy  by  these  intricate  mechanisms  that  horses 
were  employed  to  turn  the  wheel ;  but  this  power 
proved  too  expensive  to  be  practical,  and  in  Ark- 
wright's famous  mill  at  Crowford  water-power 
was  used. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Hargreave,  in  an  evil  hour, 
boasted  of  having  spun  a  pound  of  cotton  during 
a  short  absence  from  the  sick-bed  of  a  neighboring 
friend.  However  this  may  be,  the  extraordinary 
doings  in  her  humble  home  were  noised  abroad, 
and  one  night  a  mob  broke  into  the  house  and 
destroyed  the  jenny. 

In  the  history  of  manufactures,  we.  fvud  \.\\a\  \V^ 
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art  (in  its  primitive  forms)  of  spinning  and  weav- 
ing wool  and  flax  into  cloth  was  introduced  by 
the  Romans  into  Gaul — now  France — and  into 
Great  Britain,  before  the  Christian  era,  or  about 
that  time,  yet  tlie  manufacture  of  cloth  in  iliese 
countries  was  extremely  limited,  until  within  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries.  Flanders  or  Burgundy, 
now  Belgium,  was  the  first  country  in  a  liigli 
latitude  and  cold  climate  where  the  manufacture 
of  cloth  of  any  kind  was  ever  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  an  article  of  foreign  commerce 
and  exportation.  Though  the  Flemish  seem  to 
have  been  in  advance,  in  the  manufacture  of  clotji, 
of  the  English,  French,  Spaniards,  and  all  the 
nations  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe  during 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  for  some  centuries 
previous,  yet  they  were  behind  the  Venetians,  and 
did  not  make  very  rapid  progress  in  manufactures 
(and  in  fact  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  so) 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
after  the  introduction  of  chimnies  with  flues,  and 
gloss  windows  in  their  houses  and  workshops. 
Flanders  flourished  and  increased  in  population, 
wealth  and  power  during  the  whole  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  until  the 
commencement  of  the  religious  persecutions  and 
wars  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
about  the  year  1507,  with  greater  rapidity  than 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  except  Venice,  prior  to 
the  discovery  of  America.  Venice  prospered  by 
iTje.ans  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  commercial 
enlcrprisc  combined  ;  but  the  chief  source  of  the 
prosi>crity  and  increase  of  population  and  wealth 
in  Flanders,  was  their  extensive  manufactures  of 
wool,  linen,  laces,  etc. 

Coming  down  again  to  our  own  time  and  our 
country,  the  United  Stales,  we  n^iy  remark  that 
our  factories  generally,  and  the  cotton  manufac* 
turcs  farticularly.  have  been  much  affected  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods»  caused  mainly  by 
too  low  a  tariff  on  those  importations.  The 
facilities  we  possess  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
staple  line  of  goods  should  enable  us  to  compete 
with  the  world.  The  United  States  are  not  only 
producers  of  the  raw  cotton,  as  well  as  of  manu- 
facturing goods,  but  we  arc  able  to  make  cotton 
one  01  the  chief  articles  of  exportation  to  all  the 
commercial  centres  of  Europe.  Like  brcadstuffs, 
with  which  wc  are  able  to  feed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Continent  and  Isles  of  the  sea,  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  demands  for  home  consumption — 
cotton  is  a  principal  medium  to  regulate  the  ex- 


1 


changes    between    the    countries,   and 
balance  of  monetary  values  in  our  favor. 

Again,  as  to  manufactures,  it  may  be  a  mi 
of  interest  to  capitulate  tlie  extent  of  the  c 
manufactories  throughout  the  entire  civilircdwfljj 

The   number  of  spindles  employed  in  vadj 
parts  of  the  world,  are   28,985,000.     These! 
distributed  as  follows:  Great  Brilajn,  t7i500»a 
France,    4,300,000;    United   States,     2,500, 
Germany,  815,000;  Russia,  700.000;  Switxerl 
650,000;  Belgium,  420,000;  Spain,  300,000;  I 
300,000.     Of  the  2,500,000  in  the  United  S 
150,000  are  in  the  Southern  States,  and  1 
spindles  in  the  Western  States. 

The  immense  amount  of  capital  investei 
growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  the  1 
number  of  persons  en^pluyed,  make  this  a  snl 
of  great  importance.  It  must  proceed  and  incJl 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  regulate  the  sfi 
with  freedom  and  good  morals.  We  r 
this  vast  community.     Industry   and   ^  1 

be  called  into  action  for  the  promotion  of 
best  possible  order  in  manufacturing  cstab 
ments,  such  as  will  conserve  best  the  intcrcd 
all  identified  with  them. 

Worthy  of  the  consideration  of  capitAlisM 
this  connection,  are  the  States  of  the  South. 
150,000  spindles  now  there,  are  small  in  no* 
to  what  ten  years,  or  even  five  years  hence 
witness.     The  extinction  of  slavery  by  the 
war,  and  the  necessity  which  has  forccil  all  c 
to  struggle  for  existence,  together  with  the  set 
of  many  enterprising  s]>irits  of  the  N 
South,  taking  with  them  their  charac:. 
gics  and  inventive  cajxicitics,  and  no  inconsidei 
amount  of  capital,  are  all  calculated  to  give  1 
impetus   to   manufacturing    interests.      The 
hum  of  the  Eastern  States  will  ere  long  greet 
traveller  in  the  Simny  South. 

"  HeMl  hear  ifie  spindle  twirl  the  kleoder  ibftail. 
He'll  lienr  the  sjmulc  (1y  to  win  U>e  wufVrr  brc*^ 

Want  of  space  forbids  us  from  extending  the*< 
servations  upon  a  subject  related  so  intimately^ 
the  growth  of  the  inventive  wealth  of  the  nat 
as  well  as  the  domestic  comforts  of  every  ho»i«rl« 

As   we  clothe   ourselves    in   the   <1  :  I 

fabrics  now  within  the  means  of  the  fxju- .  :  a 
us,  let  us  give  all  honor  where  honor  is  duel 
these  great  men  who  have  brought  t1  '  : 
pass,  and  furnished  pleasant  and  profit  ii 

mcnt  to  the  thousands  In  our  l.ind  who  ina; 
found  in  the  cotton  factories  of  (he  United 
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lOUGH  the  morning  had  been  bright  and 
de  sky  became  overcast  towards  noon,  and 
d  shifting  to  the  south  gave  indications  of 
\bout  three  o'clock  it  began  to  fall.  There 
help  for  it,  however ;  I  had  lost  so  much 
long  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Schauenburg 
ras  already  doubtful  whether  I  should  arrive 
enau  by  daylight,  unless  indeed  I  should 
with  a  "fuhrwerk,"  under  which  generic 
suppose  every  possible  kind  of  wheeled 
;  is  included.  "But  if  I  should  be 
,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  it  will  not  be  the 
i€,  and  who  knows  what  new  experiences  or 
ires  it  may  lead  to?"  So  I  walked  on 
cdly. 

ing  an  angle  of  the  road,  I  observed  before 
tan  in  a  black  surtout,  rather  short  in  the 
ud  skirts,  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  his 
irother,  with  blue  trousers  turned  up  about 
les,  and  a  large  straw  hat.  I  soon  overtook 
id  greeted  him  in  the  usual  German  fashion, 
wered  cordially,  and  quickened  his  pace  to 
le  company.  I  slackened  mine  to  accom- 
;  hira,  and  we  entered  into  conversation, 
•ke  a  little  English,  and  told  me  he  was  "  a 
'  and  that  his  "sufferings"  were  at  Ober- 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  a 
ic"  he  said  ;  people  sent  for  him  at  all 
rf tVe  night ;  they  had  so  little  consideration, 
e  payment  of  the  sufferings  (as  he  rendered 
:nts")  was  almost  nothing. 
ware  not  obliged  to  go,"  I  suggested, 
cannot  refuse,"  he  answered  ;  "I  should 
M  responsible  for  any  consequences  that 
follow.  There  is  not  a  greater  slave  in 
I  than  a  German  *  physic  *  in  his  own 
7-  This  very  morning  I  was  called  up  at 
o'dock  by  a  peasant  ringing  at  the  door 
»tl]r.  « What  do  you  want  ?'  I  asked. ' ' 
A  bottle  of  mixture  for  tailor  Sneck.'  " 
Is  he  worse?'  " 

t  don't  know;  he  told  me  to  call  for  it.'" 
atixed  the  draught,  and  made  it  pretty 
for  I  felt  angry.  When  it  was  ready,  I 
to  the  peasant.  Would  you  believe  it  ? — 
M  down  and  said  he  would  call  for  it  by- 
^ot.  VUL— 23 


and-by :  he  was  going  to  a  town  some  miles  away, 
and.should  be  passing  again  a  few  hours  later !  A 
physic  is  not  treated  so  in  England,  I  should 
hope?" 

With  such  conversation  we  beguiled  the  way, 
while  the  clouds  gathered  overhead,  and  the  first 
heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to  rustle  in  the  trees 
around  us.  We  were  now  passing  through  a  thick 
forest ;  before,  behind,  on  every  side,  the  lofty 
pines  arose,  shutting  out  the  twilight,  and  making 
our  road  darker  at  every  step.  I  began  to  think  of 
shelter. 

"Shelter  there  is  none,"  said  my  companion; 
"  scarcely  a  house  of  any  kind  for  miles ;  we  must 
push  on  to  Oppenau." 

We  pushed  on  accordingly  three  or  four  miles 
farther;  but  the  clouds  grew  darker,  the  rain 
poured  down  heavily,  and  the  night  closed  in. 

"What  will  become  of  your  patient?"  I  asked ; 
for  the  physic  had  told  me  he  was  on  his  way  to 
visit  one. 

"  My  patient  must  take  care  of  himself;  pro- 
bably it  was  only  sausage-indigestion,  and  he  may 
be  well  again  by  this  time.  I  shall  remain  with 
you  and  share  your  destiny  to-night ;  I  could  not 
well  do  otherwise,  for  it  is  so  dark  that  the  road  is 
almost  as  difficult  and  uncertain  now  to  me  as  to 
yourself.  We  must  creep  into  the  first  hovel  that 
comes  in  our  way,  or  wait  under  the  trees  until 
the  moon  rises  and  the  rain  clears  off." 

At  that  moment  I  observed  a  light — a  feeble 
glimmer,  at  some  distance  from  us;  it  was  station- 
ary, and  came  most  probably  from  some  cottage 
window.  We  went  towards  it,  and  found  a  low 
range  of  buildings  surrounding  a  farm-yard;  there 
was  an  open  space  beyond  it,  where  the  timber 
had  been  cleared  and  the  land  cultivated.  The 
sign  over  the  door,  although  we  did  not  see  it  till 
next  morning,  bade  us  welcome  to  the  Golden 
Pig ;  and  the  place  was  but  a  beer- house  of  the 
humblest  kind,  but  we  rejoiced  in  it  no  less  than 
if  it  had  been  a  "company's"  hotel.  The  prin- 
cipal room  in  the  house  served  for  kitchen,  guest- 
chamber,  and  other  common  uses.  There  was  a 
fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  to  which  the  haas-frau 
added  some  dry  logs  and  branches  as  we  entered, 
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and  sat  down  by  it.  The  doctor  took  off  his  coat 
and  liung  it  up  in  the  chimney-corner. 

♦'Sec  how  it  smokes,"  he  said;  "I  might  be 
said  uvitta  mspendiise  veslimenta,  as  an  offering  to 
the  genius  of  the  house  for  our  hospitable  recep- 
tion. I  wish  the  genius  may  be  propitiated  by  it 
for  the  sake  of  this  good  woman,  who  seenjs  to 
have  something  very  dismal  upon  her  mind, 
judging  by  her  sighs  and  exclamations," 

The  poor  woman  did  indeed  appear  to  be  very 
unhapjjy ;  but  she  spread  our  table  with  the  best 
provisions  that  she  had,  and  wished  us  a  good 
digestion,  yet  in  a  tone  so  miserable  that  it  was 
more  calculated  to  spoil  our  appetite  than  to 
improve  it. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  dame?"  the  doctor  asked 
her,  kindly;  "  you  seem  to  have  something  upon 
your  mind." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  replied.  "Ah, 
great  things — I  am  in  trouble ;  alas,  my  sirs  !  what 
a  trouble  is  mine  l" 

**Tell  me  what  it  is  about,"  said  the  doctor; 
''perhaps  I  may  be  of  use  to  you." 

"  No  one  tan  be  of  use  to  me,"  she  replied  ; 
"but  kind  words  are  plea.sant.  I  am  a  widow.  I 
lost  my  husband  by  an  accident  suddenly,  three 
months  ago  or  more.  I  have  carried  on  this  little 
fi>rra  and  schenkf  %\v\ct  then  by  myself;  but  I  shall 
have  to  leave  it  soon  ;  they  will  tjke  all  my  pigs, 
too,  and  everything  I  have,  and  I  shall  have  no 
livclihoofl  in  my  old  age — .\ch  wehl" 

After  a  pause  she  resumed.  "  My  husband 
always  paid  his  rent  to  the  day;  he  never  failed; 
we  put  it  away  in  readiness  for  the  steward,  and 
never  touched  it  for  anything  else,  however  badly 
wc  might  want  it.  My  jKjor  dear  man  used  to 
keep  it  tied  up  in  a  stocking  in  a  hole  behind  the 
chimney.  He  was  very  close,  and  never  told  me, 
his  wWded  wife,  where  it  was  hidden  ;  but  I  found 
it  out  by  accident  one  day,  and  after  that  he  chose 
some  other  place,  I  know  not  where.  Oh,  that  1 
could  find  it  I  kv\t\  the  steward  was  a  rogue,  and 
ran  away  with  all  the  rents;  and  the  last  half-year's 
payment  which  my  husband  made  is  gone  with  the 
\\t%\  \  and  now  they  tell  me  I  must  pay  it  all 
■g»in," 

"Who  tells  you  so?" 

"  Tl)c  new  steward — a  hard  roan — a  cruel  man  ; 
and  1  am  a  stranger  to  him." 

"  And  have  you  no  receipt  for  the  rent  paid?" 

"  I  cannot  find  it.     My  poor,  dear  man  is  gone, 


and  cannot  come  back  to  tell  me  where  he  pul 
And  the  money  ;  that  is  lost  also.     1  have  scjrc 
everywhere,  but  in  vain  ;  and  if  they  turn  me 
of  this  place,  some  one  else,  perhaps,  will  find 
and  keep  it  for  his  own.     Ach  weh  !  alas  I  aU 

It  was  a  hard  case,  certainly,  and  I   felt 
sorry  for  the  poor    widuw.     But  what   couk 
do?     Her   constant    sighing,    her  frequent 
and  ejaculations,  added  little   to  the  chccrfu 
of  the  evening  ;  and  as  the  rain  continued  lo 
down  outside  also,  we  resolved  to  go  to  rest  c. 
in  the  hope  of  starting  again  at  daylight  the 
morning.     In    reply  to   the   question  of  beJ^ 
widow  told  us  there  was  but  one  bed-charobeti 
the  house — her  own.     We  couUI  have  that, 
climbed    a  step-ladder    to    inspect  it.     I  am 
very  particular,  but  the  doctor,  I  suppose,  wis 
so  ;  for  while  I  hesitated,  he  said  it  would  do  \ 
well,  and  prepared  to  take  possession  of  it. 

"The  bed  is  large  enough  for   two,"  ht 
marked,  pointing  to  it,  cheerfully. 

It  was  with  difficulty  I  persuaded  him  tbit 
would  rather  lie  before  the  fire  in  the  room  bell 
upon  some  sacks  which  happened  to  be  thfl 
but,  after  a  good  deal  of  argument,  it  was 
that  I  should  do  so,  "  The  English  were 
eccentric  people,"  he  had  heard,  "and  I  n 
have  my  own  way."  The  widow  did  her  bc$t 
make  roe  comfortable ;  she  had  a  place  for  b 
in  a  closet  off  the  common  room,  to  which 
was  accustomed  to  retire  whenever  her 
wanted  for  a  guest,  which  rarely  hapi 
she  would  be  close  at  hand,  she  told  me, 
should  want  anything.  "  But  I  hope,"  »he  ad 
with  a  doleful  look,  "I  hope  you  will 
disturbed  during  the  night." 

"Disturbcdl"  I  exclaimed;   "  Hoir  shoold 

"Ah,  no  I  of  course  not.     How,  indeed? 

But  I  saw  plainly  there  was  something  om 
mind,  and  was  resolved  to  have  it  out. 

It    was    not    without    some    difficulty    i 
persuaded  my  hostess  to  explain  the  mean 
her  dark  hints  about  being  disturbed  in  the 
It  was  a  subject  that  she  feared  to  s]>eak 
although   it   was   evident    that   she   would 
have   taken    me  into  her  confidence  if 
dared  to  do  so.     At  length  she  told  roe, 
about  her  nervously,  that  some  folks  sa 
for  her  part,  she  believed   it — that   there 
certain    kind    of   fairies — little  men,   or   i 
(that  was  the  name),  which  catnc  someti 
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the  night  to  houses  where  there  was  any  trouble. 
They  did  no  harm  unless  one  meddled  with  them. 
She  had  heard  strange  noises  lately  in  this  room, 
trbich  was  just  under  where  she  generally  slept, 
^t  did  not  come  down  to  inquire  into  the  cause, 
nor  could  she  now  have  spent  the  night  so  near  it 
takss  I  had  been  there  also. 

"If  anything  should  come,"  she  said,  impres- 

arcly,  "don't    notice  it;    don't   speak;    don't 

Bovt.    Watch  it   and  follow  it  with  your  eyes; 

obgcrve  everything  it  does,  but  don't  call  out  nor 

ttirtillit  is  gone." 

She  sat  down  by  the  fireside,  shivering,  evi- 
dently too  much  alarmed  just  then  to  leave  the 
noro,  although  her  little  bed-place  was  so  near, 
and  separated  only  by  a  screen. 

"Hans,  the  miller,"  she  said,    "saw  one  of 
ftfse  people  once  ;  it  used  to  come  and  sweep  out 
the  mill  and  oil  the  works  at  night,  and  do  many 
I  handy  turn   for  him ;  and  he  used  to  leave  a 
little  milk  in  a  wooden  bowl,  with  a  spoon  beside 
it, on  the  table,  and  a  chair  placed  ready;  and 
nery  morning  he  found  the  bowl  empty  and  the 
^XMD  in  it,  and  nobody  had  been  there  but  the 
at, and  of  course  she  wouldn't  use  a  spoon,  you 
how— cats  never  do.     So  it  was  plain  the  mani- 
kin came  there ;  and  besides,  Hans  watched  for 
kin  once,  and  saw  him.     And  I  remember  hear- 
ing of  a  traveller,"  she  continued,  "who  came  as 
JOB  might  to  the  mill  to  ask  for  a  night's  lodging 
in  the  pouring  rain,  and  because  there  was  no 
•her  place  for  him,  they  gave  him  some  sacks  to 
fenpon  in  the  common  room,  as  you  are  going  to 
fc  this  night.     The  traveller  had  his  supper,  too, 
t;  ■  you  have  had ;  but  he  was  not   satisfied  with 
liat,  and  in  the  night  he  got  up  and  drank  the 
•Ik  which  had  been  left  upon  the  table  for  the — 
LJW  kilow  what  I  mean.     And  after  he  had  lain 
^ovn  again,  and  was  just  dropping  off  to  sleep,  he 
■•the  door  open  silently  and  the — what  I  told 
f JOB— entered.      It   had    a  big   head   and   broad 
[lioukkrs  and  short  legs — quite  a  dwarf,  but  strong 
»*bcar.    And  it  went  about  the  room,  sweeping 
:  and  dusting  there,  and  looking  into  all  of  the 
and  cupboards;  and  he  saw  it  mend  a 
C,  which  was  broken,  with  some  nails  and  a 
ttner,  but  the  hammer  never  made  the  slightest 
Bd,  although  he  used  it  lustily ;   and   I   have 
s  the  mended  table  myself,  so  it  must  be  true. 
id  when  the — little  gentleman  had  done  every- 
i>g,  ft  went  to  the  high  chair,  which   was  set 


ready  for  it,  and  climbed  up  and  took  the  wooden 
spoon  into  its  hand  and  wiped  its  mouth  with  a 
duster,  and  was  just  going  to  drink  the  milk,  when 
it  perceived  the  bowl  was  empty.  It  looked  sur- 
prised at  first,  but  dipped  the  spoon  into  the  bowl 
three  times  and  took  up  nothing,  and  then  dashed 
it  down  upon  the  table  in  a  fury.  At  last  it  fixed  its 
eyes  upon  the  traveller,  who  was  lying  trembling 
upon  the  hearth,  as  you  might  lie,  and  down  it 
jumped  in  an  instant,  seized  him  in  its  great, 
rough,  bony  hands;  shook  him  as  a  cat  would 
shake  a  mouse,  then  swung  him  around  against  the 
wall,  dashed  him  upon  the  floor  again,  jumped 
upon  him,  and  would  have  killed  him,  but  just 
then  a  cock  crew,  most  conveniently,  and  the 
little  man,  with  a  frightful  grimace,  rushed  away 
around  the  chimney-corner,  and  was  never  seen 
again.  The  poor  traveller  was  terribly  bruised, 
and  although  some  people  would  have  it  it  was 
all  a  dream,  and  he  had  had  too  much  schnapps — 
because  there  was  an  empty  bottle  in  his  pocket — 
and  had  fallen  about  and  hurt  himself,  yet  he  stuck 
to  his  own  story.  And  who  was  likely  to  knT)w 
best,  I  wonder  !  So  if  anything  should  come,  just 
take  no  notice  of  it ;  and  if  it  looks  for  something 
to  eat,"  she  continued,  glancing  towards  the 
table,  upon  which  was  half  a  sausage  and  a  slice 
of  bread  left,  as  if  by  accident,  "let  it  take  what 
it  will.  Ach  himmel !  who  knows  where  help 
may  come  from?  Good-night,  my  sir;  sleep 
well."  With  these  words  the  old  woman  retired 
slowly  and  reluctantly,  looking  around  her  timidly 
as  she  went,  and  I  could  hear  her  sighs  and  excla- 
mations in  the  closet  long  after  she  had  closed  the 
door. 

I  don't  pretend  to  say  how  much  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  the  conjecture  thrown  out  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  traveller  in  the  good  wife's 
story,  his  bottle,  and  his  dream ;  but  I  can  assure 
the  reader  most  positively,  that  the  circumstance 
which  I  am  now  about  to  relate  was  not  a  dream, 
and  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  such  hypo- 
thesis as  that  above  mentioned.  I  had  no  flask 
with  me,  and  had  drunk  only  about  a  glass  and  a 
half  of  "//r7//5-bier,"  and  that  was  of  a  kind  far 
more  likely  to  affect  the  stomach  than  the  head. 
There  was  a  good  fire  burning  on  the  hearth  ;  and 
as  the  uvida  vestimenta  of  my  friend  the  physic^ 
and  my  own  overcoat,  were  still  hanging  up  to 
dry,  I  put  on  two  or  three  more  logs,  and  sat  for 
some  time  watching  the  flames  leap  up,  and  the 


changing  shadows  of  tlic  garments  on  the  wall, 
there  being  no  other  light  in  the  apartment.  At 
length,  growing  sleepy,  I  adjusted  my  knapsack 
and  the  other  sacks  upon  the  hearthstone,  and  lay 
down. 

I  slept  sonndly  for  two  or  three  hours.  When 
I  awoke  tlie  fire  was  still  burning,  though  rather 
low.  The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  moon,  then 
nearly  at  the  full,  shone  in  through  the  window, 
and  lighted  up  everything  in  the  room  distinctly, 
es|>ecially  at  that  end  of  it  where  I  was  lying.  1 
took  notice  of  this,  and  began  to  wonder  what 
o'clock  it  might  l»e.  My  watch  was  on  the  table, 
and  I  thought  I  would  gel  up  presently  and  look 
at  it,  and  also  stir  the  fire ;  but  I  felt  drowsy,  and 
disinclined  to  move,  and  presently  the  wooden 
clock  in  the  room  began  to  whir  and  creak,  and 
then  struck  twelve.  Turning  a  little  on  my  hard 
resting-place,  my  eye  fell  for  the  first  lime  upon 
a  strange  figure  sitting  withui  a  few  feet  of  me  in 
the  chimney-corner;  ils  elbow  rested  upon  a  small 
round  table,  and  it  seemed  to  he  gazing  thought- 
fully into  the  fire;  it  was  quite  immovable,  and  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself  that  I  had  not  mis- 
taken son»e  piece  of  furniture,  a  chair,  perhaps, 
with  a  coat  thrown  over  it,  for  a  human  form ; 
but  a  more  careful  inspection  satisfied  me  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  I  raised  myself  silently 
upon  my  elbow,  and  watched  the  figure  steadily 
for  a  long  time.  The  face  was  turned  away,  but 
it  waa  apparently  the  form  of  an  old  man,  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  a  German  peasant.  On  its  head 
was  a  red  night-cap;  it  had  knee-breeches  unfas- 
tened at  the  knees,  and  thick  coarse  stockings, 
but  no  shoes ;  the  coat  was  long  and  wide  in  the 
skirts  and  of  some  dark  material.  All  this  I 
could  see  distinctly,  and  1  had  plenty  of  time  to 
make  my  observations,  as  neither  the  figure  nor  I 
myself  moved  for  several  minutes.  I  reflected 
that  there  certainly  hatl  been  no  other  person  in 
the  house  at  the  time  when  it  was  locked  up  for 
the  night,  but  the  doctor,  the  old  woman  and 
myself;  and  it  was  equally  clear  that  the  house- 
door  had  not  been  o|»ened  since  then,  or  I  must 
have  been  aware  of  it.  Wh.it  then  could  this 
motionless  figtire  mean?  Whence  had  it  come? 
and  how  had  it  obtained  entrance?  I  thought  of 
what  the  old  woman  had  said  about  "  you  know 
what,"  and  rfmcmliered  her  timid  glance  around 
the  room  every  time  she  spoke  of  it.  Could  she 
have  anticifiated  this  visitation  ?  and  was  this 
rcAVy  a  Kobold,  or  something  else  uncanny  ? 
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While  I  was  meditating  thus,  with, 
steadily  fixed  ujwn  the  object  of  ray  s|j<ctt! 
and  ^1  will  admit  it)  of  my  vague  and  inct 
alarm,  it  moved  ;  it  began  to  feel  in  its  pool 
if  searching  for  something ;  each  pocket  ( 
coat  was  visited  in  turn,  but  each  a]ipcared 
empty ;  the  only  thing  produced  wjs  an  o 
tobacco-box;  and  that  was  evidently  n 
ject  sought  for,  for  the  figure  laid  it 
the  table  with,  as  I  thought,  a  gcst 
plexity  and  disappointment. 

Presently  the  figure  arose  and  walked  slowl 
carefully  about  the  room,  handling  the  chaii 
tables  as  it  passed  them.  I  could  now  see  iu 
more  plainly,  and  my  first  impressions  of  it 
confirmed.  Once  it  stumbled  against  a  w( 
footstool,  but  did  not  take  any  notice  of  il 
after  walking  twice  around  the  room  disapj! 
silently  in  the  recess  where  the  step-lad(k< 
which  led  to  the  upper  floor.  I  thnug 
follow  it,  but  before  I  could  do  so 
movement  in  the  widow's  closet,  and 
moment  the  door  was  o|Jcned,  and  sh< 
appeared,  falling  forward  into  the  rooi 
gasping  cry  or  scream.  I  ran  to  help 
found  that  she  had  fainted,  or  was  t 
lighted  a  candle,  brought  some  water, 
everything  I  could  think  of  to  revive  h 
remembered  that  there  was  a  doctor  in  the  1 
and  shouted  to  him.  It  was  a  long  time  ' 
he  heard  me,  but  he  appeared  at  last,  aiKJ 
his  assistance  the  poor  woman  revived.  A 
as  slie  had  recovered  consciousness,  she  excU 
with  a  shudder : 

**  It  was  he — I  saw  him  l'* 

"Saw  whom?"  I  asked. 

"My  husband!" 

She  was  greatly  agitated,   and  cc 
calmed  or  pacified. 

"My  husband!"  she  repeated;   ** 
saw  him,  saw  him  !" 

The  doctor  told  her  she  hatl  been  d 

"Dreaming!"    she    exclaimed;    • 
awake.     I  heard  a  noise ;   I  got  up 
through  the  door,  belwccu  the  boards, 
him — saw  him  I    This  good  sir  saw  htm 
were  in  the  room  with  him,"  she  coo 
pealing  to  me,  "and  you  must  have 

She   then   described    the   figure,    its; 
height,  and  general  appearance,  txa-t  tl 
observed  it. 

"It  was  my  husband,"  she  repeated, 
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ss ;  any  one  who  knew  him  when  he  was 
Id  have  recognized  him ;  and  without 
too,  just  as  he  used  to  sit  before  the  fire 
ay  evening  in  that  chair.  It  was  he — I 
-Ach  weh !  it  was  he  if  I  should  never 
therword!" 

ome  considerable  time  she  grew  more 
Ah,  well !"  she  said,  *'  time  will  show. 
two  hence  perhaps  we  shall  know  what 
ition  means ;  it  did  not  come  for  noth- 

the  gentlemen  have  been  disturbed ;  I 
for  it ;  it  is  my  affair,  not  theirs  \  I  will 
r  little  room.  I  beg  the  gentlemen's 
;hey  must  not  be  troubled,  but  go  to 
,1 ;  only  I  will  have  my  lamp  lighted  and 

the  large  one  off"  the  drawers.     Think 
:.     I  will  pass  the  night  waking,  but  in 
I  will  disturb  no  one  any  more." 
jged  her  to  come  near  the  fire,  and  to 

company  awhile,  till  she  should  have 

from  her  alarm,  but  she  refused.  She 
too  troublesome  already,  she  said.  The 
rrsuaded  her,  however,  to  take  a  few 
something  good  to  compose  her;  and 
me  so,  she  went  away  to  her  little  room 
:he  door.  The  doctor  murmured  some- 
lut  "his  usual  destiny — called  up,  of 
nd  ascended  yawning  to  his  bed-chamber 
left  alone. 

by  the  fire  pondering  over  what  had 
and  looking  from  time  to  time  over  my 
vith  a  creeping  sensation,  expecting  to 
lair  occupied,  as  before,  by  the  silent 
erious  figure.  Whenever  I  moved  or 
noise,  I  fancied  the  sound  was  echoed 
d  behind  me;  but  that,  of  course,  was 
fination.  At  length  I  turned  briskly 
solved  to  shake  off  this  morbid  state  of 
>s,  and  looked  about  me ;  and  now  my 
was  riveted  instantly  upon  an  object 
I  hitherto  escaped  my  notice.  There, 
little  round  table  close  to  where  I  was 
lay  the  tin  tobacco-box  which  the  phan^ 
taken  from  his  pocket.  I  was  quite 
at  no  such  box  had  been  there  in  the 
t  of  the  evening,  and  that  it  had  been 
;re,  as  I  had  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  by 
which  the  old  woman  had  identified  as 
3f  her  husband.  Was  this  the  ghost  of 
o-box,  or  was  it  a  reality  ?  I  looked  at 
feeling  almost  of  awe,  and  put  out  my 


hand  two  or  three  times  before  I  could  summon 
resolution  to  touch  it.  At  last  I  did  so.  It  was 
a  very  ordinary  box,  with  the  initials  H.  S.  rudely 
engraved  upon  it.  The  late  landlord's  name  was 
Heinrich  Stoffel  1  This,  then,  had  been  his  box, 
and  here  was  tangible  evidence  of  the  strange 
visitation  which  I  had  witnessed.  Had  he  come 
back  from  the  grave  on  purpose  to  leave  this  box 
upon  the  table?  It  was  empty;  did  he  want  it 
filled?  Even  that  thought  crossed  my  mind,  for 
I  was  in  a  matter-of-fact  humor,  notwithstanding 
my  nervousness ;  and  I  remembered  the  bread  and 
sausage  left  by  the  widow  for  "anything"  that 
might  happen  to  come.  The  Kobold,  too,  had 
been  particular  about  his  milk — how  about  the 
tobacco?  But  no;  graver  thoughts  returned  quickly. 
Yet  this  box  must  have  some  meaning  in  it ;  the 
receipt  for  the  rent — could  it  be  in  here?  There 
might  be  a  false  bottom  to  the  box  I  I  examined 
it,  and  pushed  and  twisted  it,  but  could  discover 
nothing.  I  turned  it  over  and  over  a  dozen  times, 
and  searched  carefully  for  some  secret  fastening, 
but  in  vain.  The  only  thing  I  noticed  was  a  kind 
of  figure  something  like  a  gravestone,  scratched  as 
with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  The  more  I  examined  this  the  more  I 
felt  persuaded  that  it  was  no  accidental  scratch, 
but  was  intended  to  represent  something.  There 
was  a  mark  across  the  middle,  and  at  one  side  of 
this  mark  a  sort  of  flourish  like  the  letters  J.  S., 
as  if  another  of  the  Stoffels  had  placed  his  initials 
there;  or  it  might  be  that  these  were  numerals, 
instead  of  letters,  intended  to  indicate  the  number 
1 8.  I  had  almost  left  off  conjecturing  what  these 
marks  could  mean,  when  my  eye  fell  upon  the 
hearthstone  at  my  feet,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  outline  of  this  stone  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  figure  on  the  box ;  there  was  a  crack 
across  it,  too,  which  corresponded  with  the 
irregular  scratch  above  mentioned.  This  set  me 
thinking  once  more.  I  compared  the  two  outlines, 
and  was  confirmed  in  my  impression  as  to  their 
resemblance ;  but  there  was  no  mark  to  represent 
the  J.  S.  or  the  i8,  whichever  it  might  be.  The 
floor  around  the  hearth-stone  was  formed  of  narrow 
bricks  placed  on  edge ;  I  counted  these,  begin- 
ning at  the  crack  in  the  stone,  and  found  that  the 
eighteenth  was  concealed  by  a  large  wicker  basket 
containing  fire-wood,  which  apparently  was  seldom 
moved.  I  moved  it,  however,  and  swept  away  the 
dust    and    dirt    from    underneath    it.     Again    I 


counted  the  bricks,  and  a  very  short  inspection  of 
the  eighteenth  in  order  showed  me  that  it  was 
loose.  1  lifted  it ;  dust  and  rubbish  underneath  ; 
that  too  I  removed,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
discovery  of  a  small  jar  containing  some  papers 
and  a  b.ig  of  coin.  I  ^rannot  describe  my  feelings, 
as,  wiilioul  lifting  the  jar  from  the  place  of  its 
concealment,  I  replaced  the  brick,  covered  it 
again  with  the  basket,  and  sat  down  before  the  fire 
to  watch  till  morning. 

Soon  after  daylight  began  to  appear  the  doctor 
came  down  ;  but  I  said  nothing  to  him,  for  I  felt 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  concerned  the  widow 
only,  and  that  the  less  it  was  talked  about  in  the 
neighborhood  the  better.  He  called  up  the  old 
woman,  s|x)ke  kindly  to  her  about  her  indisposi- 
tion, and  de|>arted,  having  as  he  said,  "sufferings" 
to  visit,  who  would  be  wondering  what  had 
becomeof  their  "physic."  When  he  was  gone,  I 
drew  the  widow  to  the  fireplace,  showed  her  the 
loosened  brick  in  the  pavement,  took  out  the  jar, 
and  bade  her  examine  its  contents.  She  recog- 
nized the  bag  in  a  moment ;  it  was  one  which  she 
had  made  for  her  husband.  In  it,  among  other 
papers,  the  receipt  for  the  rent  was  discovered,  an 
1  O  U  from  a  neighbor  for  a  small  debt,  and  three 
or  four  pieces  of  gold,  I  afterwards  showed  her 
the  box,  and  explained  by  what  steps  I  had  been 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  bag. 

**Ach  wchl"  she  exclaimed;  "roy  poor  dear 
man  !  it  was  his  box ;  he  always  carried  it  about 
with  him ;  I  found  it  in  his  pocket — his  best  coat- 
|K)cket,  after  he  was  dead,  but  it  was  empty,  and 
I  left  it  there.  And  he  came  back  last  night 
because  I  was  in  trouble,  to  show  me  where  he  had 
hidden  the  bag.  Oh,  may  he  rest  well  in  his  grave 
henceforth  !  I  shall  have  a  house  over  my  head 
now,  as  long  as  I  live.  I  hoi^e  he  will  have 
nothing  more  to  trouble  him,  and  bring  him  here 
again.  Oh,  it's  an  awful  thing  to  have  tlie  dead 
coming  to  and  fro  in  this  way.  Hut  he'll  never 
come  again,  I  dare  say,  now  his  mind's  at  rest." 

Soon  afterwards  she  called  me  up  stairs  into  her 


chamber ;  there  were  her  husband's  co^ 
breeches,  the  same  which  I  had  seen  wom  I 
apparition,  lying  upon  the  bed.  *•  .Scc,"8h( 
"  he  went  to  his  own  box  to  get  ihera  «; 
knew  where  to  find  them  ;  he  couldn't  lake 
with  him  when  he  went  away  again,  but  he( 
stop  to  fold  them  up.  1  always  used  to  d< 
for  him,  and  .  .  .  it's  like  old  times." 

I  left  the  house  that  day  under  a  full  pers 
that  1  had  seen  a  ghost.  But  there  was  sou* 
grotesque  in  tlie  idea  of  a  spirit  conting  fro 
other  world,  going  to  his  chest,  and,  with  a  n 
sense  of  propriety,  putting  on  his  clothes 
making  his  appearance  in  public,  and  then 
them  off,  and  not  stopping  to  fold  ihem  d 
put  ihcm  away.  And  as  I  walked  on  1  cou 
help  thinking  whether  the  events  of  the  |)asi 
were  capable  of  any  other  and  more  Datura] 
jiretation.  I  came  to  the  following  concl 
The  doctor,  after  retiring  to  rest,  felt  co 
had  left  the  greater  part  of  his  garments 
below  before  the  fire ;  he  got  up  and  seardi 
chamber  for  some  extra  covering;  the  I 
which  the  old  man's  clothes  were  ke| 
unlocked,  and  he  drew  them  forth  to  lay  u| 
bed.  During  the  night  the  old  woman*! 
recurred  to  him  in  his  dreams ;  he  got  op 
sleep  (being  perhajjs  a  little  under  the  in 
of  opium,  which  it  was  evident  he  rarrici 
him),  put  on  the  old  man's  clothes  as  if  th 
been  his  own,  and  came  down  stairs.  After 
search  in  his  pockets  and  about  the  tO) 
something  which  he  seemed  to  think  |H 
mislaid,  he  went  up  to  bed  again,  entir«l|P 
scious  of  all  that  had  occurred.  Tlie  naail 
the  tobacco-box  were  a  kind  of  mrmoHa  i 
which  the  old  man  had  made  fur  himself  « 
first  dc[K)sited  his  treasure  in  the  new  hiding 
and  the  production  of  the  box  itself  I 
course,  a  mere  accident  arising  out  ofthed 
dream.  The  doctor  was  the  *'  ghost." 
explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  I 
other. 


MENTAL  EXCURSIONS. 


LoctB,  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of 
being  a  favorer  of  idleness  or  libertinism,  has 
advanced,  that  whoever  hopes  to  eni|)loy  any  part 
of  hi«  time  with  efficacy  and  vigor,  must  allow 
some  of  it  to  pass  in  trifles.     It  is  beyond  the 


powers  of  humanity  to  pass  a  whole  Hie  i 
study    and    intense    meditation,    and 
rigorous  exactcrs  of  indiistry  and  sent 
appointed  some  hours  for  relaxation  ft^ 
ment. 
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:rtain  that,  with  or  without  our  consent, 
the  few  moments  allotted  us  will  slide 
:ibly  away,  and  that  the  mind  will  break 
fiaement  to  its  stated  task  into  sudden 
s.  Severe  and  connected  attention  is 
ed  for  -a  short  time,  and  when  a  man 
iself  up  in  his  closet,  and  bends  his 
o  the  discussion  of  any  abstruse  question, 
id  his  faculties  continually  stealing  away 
>leasiDg  entertainment,  and  often  find 
insported,  he  knows  not  how,  to  distant 
bought,  and  return  to  his  first  object  as 
earn,  without  knowing  where  he  forsook 

long  he  has  been  abstracted  from  it. 
earner  retires  to  his  apartments,  shuts 
:ares  and  interruptions  of  mankind, 
dons  himself  to  his  own  fancy;  new 
ic  up  before  him,  one  image  is  suc- 
r  another,  and  a  long  succession  of 
iances  around  him.  He  is  at  last 
:k  to  life  by  nature,  or  by  custom,  and 
:vish  into  society,  because  he  cannot 
to  his  own  will.  He  returns  from  his 
sions  with  a  peevishness,  though  not  with 
edge  of  a  student,  and  hastens  again  to 
elicity  with  the  eagerness  of  a  man  bent 
advancement  of  some  favorite  science, 
lation  strengthens  by  degrees,  and,  like 
,  of  opiates,  weakens  his  powers  without 
lal  symptom  of  malignity, 
•ens,  indeed,  that  these  hypocrites  of 
.re  in  time  detected,  and  convinced  by 
and  disappointment  of  the  difference 
he  labor  of  thought  and  the  sport  of 
But  this  discovery  is  not  often  made,  till 
ale  to  recover  the  time  that  has  been 
ly.  A  thousand  accidents  may,  indeed, 
lese  drones  to  a  more  early  sense  of 
er  and  their  shame.     But  those  who  are 

of  the  necessity  of  breaking  from  this 
rowsiness,  too  often  relapse,  in  spite  of 
ilution ;  for  these  ideal  seducers  are 
ir,  and  neither  any  particularity  of  time 

is  necessary  to  their  influence;  they 
;  soul  without  warning,  and  have  often 
lown  resistance  before  their  approaches 
lived  or  susi)ected. 

erhaps,  not  impossible  to  promote  the 
lis  mental  malady,  by  close  application 
jw  study,  which  may  pour  in  fresh  ideas, 

curiosity  in   perpetual  motion.     But 


study  requires  solitude,  and  solitude  is  a  state 
dangerous  to  those  who  are  too  much  accustomed 
to  sink  into  themselves.  Active  employment,  or 
public  pleasure,  is  generally  a  necessary  part  of 
this  intellectual  regimen,  without  which,  though 
some  remission  may  be  obtained,  a  complete  cure 
will  scarcely  be  effected. 

This  is  a  formidable  and  obstinate  disease  of  the 
intellect,  of  which,  when  it  has  once  become 
radicated  by  time,  the  remedy  is  one  of  the  hardest 
tasks  of  reason  and  virtue.  Its  fir&t  attacks,  there- 
fore, should  be  watchfully  opposed ;  and  he  that 
finds  the  frigid  and  narcotic  infection  beginning 
to  seize  him,  should  turn  his  whole  attention 
against  it,  and  check  it  at  the  first  discovery  by 
proiier  counteraction. 

The  first  resolution  to  be  formed,  when  happi- 
ness  and  virtue  are  thus  formidably  attacked,  is, 
that  no  part  of  life  be  spent  in  a  state  of  neutrality 
or  indifference,  but  that  some  pleasure  be  found 
for  every  moment  that  is  not  devoted  to  labor; 
and  that,  whenever  the  necessary  employments  of 
life  grow  irksome,  or  disgusting,  an  immediate 
transition  be  made  to  diversion  or  gayety. 

After  the  exercises  which  the  health  of  the  body 
requires,  and  which  have  themselves  a  natural 
tendency  to  actuate  and  invigorate  the  mind,  the 
most  eligible  amusement  of  a  rational  being  seems 
to  be,  that  interchange  of  thoughts  which  is  prac- 
ticed in  free  and  easy  conversation ;  where  suspi- 
cion is  banished  by  experience,  and  emulation  by 
benevolence;  where  every  man  speaks  with  no 
other  restraint  but  unwillingness  to  offend,  and 
hears  with  no  other  disposition  than  the  desire  to 
be  pleased." 

-  There  must  be  a  time  in  which  every  man 
trifles ;  and  the  only  choice  that  nature  offers  us, 
is,  to  trifle  in  company  or  alone.  To  join  profit 
with  pleasure,  has  been  an  old  precept  among  men 
who  have  had  very  different  conceptions  of  profit. 
All  have  agreed  that  our  amusements  should  not 
terminate  wholly  in  the  present  moment,  but  con- 
tribute more  or  less  to  future  advantages.  He 
that  amuses  himself  among  well-chosen  compan- 
ions, can  scarcely  fail  to  receive  from  the  most 
careless  and  obstreperous  merriment  which  virtue 
can  allow,  some  useful  hints ;  nor  can  converse  on 
the  most  familiar  topics,  without  some  casual  infor- 
mation. The  loose  sparkles  of  thoughtless  wit  may 
give  new  light  to  the  mind,  and  the  gay  conten- 
tion for  paradoxical  positions  rectify  the  opinions. 


IN  THE  LIGHT. 
By  Mrs.  L.  S.  McPherson. 


The  peculiar  light  in  which  Angelo  lived, 
accounts  for  his  excellence  as  an  auihor  and  artisi. 
Very  few  |>ersons  live  in  the  light  always,  but 
almost  every  one  approaches  it  some  time  in  their 
lives. 

Whether  from  this  light,  or  from  some  other 
source,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  there  are 
moments  when  the  soul  seems  Jo  rise  into  a 
clearer,  higher  atmosphere  than  usual,  and  with  a 
strength  unknown  to  it  before,  shakes  off  its 
shackles,  asserts  itself,  and  for  the  time  is  almost 
onmipotcnt. 

History  is  everywhere  studded  with  illustrations 
of  the  wonderful  power  of  the  human  mind,  when 
inspired  to  acts  of  heroism.  Under  the  influence 
of  some  hitherto  unknown  power,  men  have  per- 
formed wonders,  startled  the  world,  and  rendered 
themselves  famous  for  all  time.  Almost  impossible 
victories  have  been  won  on  ihc  field  of  battle, 
where  victory  was  wholly  due  to  the  inspiring 
force  of  a  single  man,  whose  magnetic  presence 
was  sufficient  to  thrill  a  whole  army  with  enthu- 
siasm, confidence  and  valor. 

The  inspiration  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  rendered 
him  more  than  equal  to  the  combined  lorces  of 
France  during  the  hottest  of  "  the  Reign  of 
Terror."  And  though  one  of  this  world's  great 
ones  calls  him  a 

"  Pajjod  ihing  of  sabre  iway, 
With  front  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay." 

he  must  add,  perforce, 

•*  Earth  n>cked  Iwnoalh  him  |pi  iu  base." 

But  it  is  not  alone  on  the  field  of  battle  that 
man's  great  might  declares  itself.  From  the  very 
lowest  depths  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  a  single 
hand  has  sometimes  Ix-cn  put  forth,  which  has 
shaken  a  dreaming  world  from  its  slumber,  led  in 
a  day  of  wonders,  and  renewed  the  cry  of  Ihc 
Tbessalonians,  "These  that  have  turned  the  world 
uiwide  down,  have  come  hither  also  !" 

The  single  hand  of  a  Ltither.  baptized  in  the 
font  of  eternal  truth,  was  sufficient  to  tear  away  the 
subtle  vail  of  superstition  and  deceit  woven  by  a 
crafty  priesthoorl,  from  the  beclomled  eyes  of 
half  a  world,  hurl  the  mitres  from  the  browrs  of 


priests  and   humble  mailed  princes  in   the  d 
and,  smiting  the  rock  of  delusion,  he  started  ot^.^ 
divine  current  which  has  never  ceased  to  flow. 

The  hearts  of  the  world's  poets  have  utter^ 
themselves  only  in  life's  supreme  moments.  Hen*« 
a  pathos  so  deep  and  tender  as  to  leave  a  woT 
in  tears;  a  grace  and  grandeur  which  lifts  us  abo  ' 
the  pains  and  miseries  of  common  existence,  i 
beauty  which  has  strewn  the  roughest  piath*  < 
human  life  with  imperishable  bloom  and  unfadic 
lustre ;  a  delicacy  which  has  touclicil  and  tnH 
figured  the  hearts  of  millions;  a  truthfulness  whi< 
has  made  the  world  of  literature  a  shrine  for  evd 
truth-loving  soul,  and  a  sanctuary  for  every  bru 
and  troubled  heart,  with  ability  to  feel,  and 
to  enjoy. 

Byron,   Bums  and  Moore,   though  neither 
them  acknowledged   their  inspiration  as  comi 
from  "God's  peculiar  light,"  nevertheless,  wi 
ing  from  their  hearts,   touched  a  chord    in 
bosom  of  the  universal   brotherhood,   which  1| 
never  ceased  to  vibrate,  and  whose  last  echo 
will  doubtless  break  upon  the  farthes*.  shore  i 
time.     .^11  the  finest  productions  of  art,  slatuud 
painting,   poetry  and  music,   have  been  produce 
while   the   minds  of   the  artists  were   elevate 
energized  and  impelled  by  some  latent  or  extnfl 
force,  and   so  prepared   for  their  immortal  bbfl 
Raphael's  last  and  best  picture,  "  The  Tranftfij 
ration,"  had  its  origin  in  a  mind  illuminated 
divine  grace,  and  inspired  by  a  love  which  qoii 
ened   in  him  an   immortal   impulse,  and  cro 
him  a  master  revelator  of  sentiment,  as  well 
beauty,  a  high  priest  of  a  royal  art,  who,  feeli 
his  triumph  just  at  hand  while  passing  through  : 
door  of  death,  as   it  closed   upon   him,  whispcil 
back  to  his  weeping  friends,    "Great  ts  titc  bC 
and  beautiful  the  prize  !" 

All  the  grand  oratory  which  has  reached 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  |)eople  ood  wraqj 
substantial  changes  in  governments  and  aocieti 
has  been  but  outbursts  of  irresistible  feelii 
which,  like  jets  from  a  live  fountain,  rose  big 
than  their  source,  because  impelled  by  some  ir 
sistible  power. 


THE  FAIR  PATRIOT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 
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TIf E  FAIR  PATRIOT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

By  David  Murdoch. 


•KR  XXVI.      A   BIASQUERADE. 

;  adventurer  went  out  from  the 
he  Dominie,  chewing  the  cud  of 
;e  felt  ready  for  anything  that  might 
I  way  of  escape.  He  was  becoming 
leshes  of  a  plot  were  drawing  around 

,'*  said  he  to  himself,  **  parson  or 
executioner  for  that  mock  governor, 
•d  me  over,  through  the  other  parson 
am  fool  enough  to  wait  here  till  he 
t  the  rope  around  my  neck." 
}ked  up  to  the  mountain,  and  saw 
at  rose   from   the  Indian's    camp, 

sure  of  being  well  received ;  but 
)  make  his  escape  without  exciting 
\  his  quandary  he  began  to  whistle, 
assing  him,  whispered  :   **  that  air  is 

this  region."  It  was  "God  Save 
:une  that  had  become  treason  on  the 
le  Atlantic.  So  Clarence,  the  brave 
!d  his  breath  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
lir-pistol  which  was  fired  at  George 
I  his  way  to  Parliament. 
,  his  eye  was  attracted  to  a  strange- 
',  who  moved  before  him  in  the 
J  China  images  of  the  London  tea 
•  forward,  yet  shaking  at  every  step, 
;  the  last  before  a  fall.  So  interested 
of  the  creature  before  him  become, 
tion  was  completely  riveted.  We 
\  his  astonishment  was,  when  on  his 
irst,  there  rose  a  sharp  whisper, 
,"  then  on  the  left  hand,  a  still 
'Follow  him,  he  has  something  to 
larence  could  not  help  looking  on 

the  speakers,  but  there  were  none 
ut  led  on  as  he  felt  inclined,  he 
he  dwarf  to  a  bridge ;  when  coming 
ght  hand  guard,  a  voice  distinctly 
n  Clinton  !"  Running  to  that  side 
issenger  looked,  seeing  nothing,  nor 
"suaded,  however,  that  there  was  a 
rtween  the  invisible  whisperer  and 
p,  he  through  curiosity  followed  on 
}  a  small  tavern,  standing  by  a  mill 


surrounded  by  a  few  houses,  built  of  red  and 
yellow  brick.  The  inn  had  a  low  stoop,  which 
ran  along  its  front,  on  which  w^ere  forms  for  the 
lazy  and  the  lame.  A  group  of  motley  gossip- 
mongers  were  all  around,  made  up  of  white,  black, 
yellow,  and  other  dingy  colors.  Dame  Krouse 
kept  the  best  of  "  Hollands  imported,"  as  she 
said  on  her  sign-board  ;  though  her  negro  Tim,  a 
great  braggart,  declared  that  he  was  a  "better 
brewer  than  the  bogs  of  Dutch  Ian'  duced." 

The  different  groups  of  men  were  engaged  when 
Clarence  came  up  to  the  tavern  door,  according 
to  their  tastes.  The  grave  and  gray  men  were 
discussing  the  late  trial,  and  others  were  playing 
at  quoits,  and  pitch  the  stone;  while  the  boys 
were  running  at  tag  and  leap-frog.  It  was  a  busy 
place  considering  the, size  of  the  small  hamlet. 
Somehow  a  report  had  gone  through  the  country, 
that  an  affair  of  moment  demanded  the  presence 
of  all  who  were  able-bodied,  and  with  the  instinct 
of  animal  nature,  they  came  where  the  carcass 
was.  Sopus  had  been  burned ;  Brandt  was  on  the 
mountain  \  and  Burgoyne  had  been  captured,  and 
something  must  be  done  at  home  to  prove  their 
interest  in  the  public  weal;  even  the  young  fry 
of  the  place  were  ranged  under  a  captain  of  their 
own  size  as  soldiers,  following  the  sound  of  an 
old  frying-pan,  which  a  thick-set  bare-headed 
negro,  of  the  class  simpleton,  was  beating  with  a 
club,  in  imitation  of  a  bass  drum. 

Our  adventurer  stepped  on  to  the  piazza  of  the 
tavern,  and  mixed  with  the  men  who  were  engaged 
in  discussing  the  affair  of  the  church-mipeting.  It 
was  plain  enough  that  a  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isted outside  the  Consistory,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  acquiescence  in-doors,  concerning  the 
precognition  of  the  woman's  case  that  morning; 
nor  was  the  Dominie  without  his  share  of  censure. 
The  public  mind,  always  severe  at  the  time  when 
treason  is  ripe  and  when  fear  has  the  ascendency, 
was  loud  against  the  woman  who  carried  such  un- 
mistakable evidence  with  her  of  being  a  spy,  and 
of  holding  communication  between  Burgoyne's 
army  and  that  of  Clinton. 

"  Did  na  ye  see  the  face  o*  the  limmer  when  the 
minister  put  the  question  to  her?  she  spuke  up  as 


bardy  as  you  like.  Na,  I  tbocht  that  the  gude 
mat!  himself  was  a  wee  bit  bewitched,  else  he 
Hould  na  been  sae  easily  bamboozled  wi'  the  i>attky 
quean." 

This  was  said  by  a  brawny  Scotchman,  who  held 
in  his  hand  a  ptwter  cup  Hlled  with  the  strongest 
kind  of  cider-brandy,  wliich  he  sucked  up  with  a 
zest  that  showed  his  experience. 

••  Such  stufT  as  that  is  gude  enough  lo  wet  one's 
wizzan  in  this  country,  where  you  canna  get 
*l)eller;  but,  man,  if  I  had  but  a  coggie  of  Glen- 
livat,  how  it  would  raak'  me  fidge  wi'  fainness. 
But  anent,  that  action  o'  the  minister's,  he  should 
hae  sent  the  jade  to  Albany." 

"  Donald  Grant,  you  are  always  finding  fault 
with  the  powers  that  be ;  and  even  the  Dominie 
cannot  escape  your  rasping  tongue." 

This  was  said  sharply  by  a  small  man  dressed  in 
silver-gray  that  fitted  close  to  his  body,  and, 
though  worn  bare,  was  carefully  brushed.  His  look 
and  his  majiners  bore  evidence  of  his  New  England 
origin,  and  his  pedantic  speech  spoke  him  to  be 
of  the  pedagogue  order,  a  class  of  men  that  have 
done  much  lo  leaven  the  west  sitle  of  the  Hudson 
with  the  love  of  learning,  and  who  had,  notwith- 
standing the  repugnance  of  the  Dutch  lo  all  the 
Yankee  brood,  found  their  way  among  them  as 
peddlers,  pedagogues  and  singing-maslers. 

**Noo,  muislcr,"  said  Donald,  "you  would  tell 
mc  that  men  in  authority  should  be  respected,  and 
my  mithcr  aye  said  that  ministers  were  black 
craws  to  shoot  at;  and  there's  yoursel',  for  in- 
stance, in  your  schulc,  have  a  gude  right  to  use 
the  laws  in  makin'  your  words  be  enforced,  but  if 
you  wranged  my  callanl  there,  I  would  lick  your 
hide  out  here  (ill  you  were  black  and  blue.  Noo, 
as  ihc  L)oroinic  himsel'  says,  you  can  mak'  the 
application  of  this  discourse  at  your  leisure." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  contend  with  you,  Grant, 
when  rlub-Iaw  is  the  rule;  but  law  is  \a»',  and 
must  be  olwycd.  The  men  that  administer  the 
.law  must  be  sustained,  else  where  are  we  going  to 
but  downstream?  And  for  ray  j>arl  I  do  not  value 
a  man  more  than  a  tenjienny  whitilcr  who  docs 
not  stand  by  the  law.  There,  now,  something  is 
going  on  among  that  black  generation.  I  must 
look  after  these  imi>s  of  Satan." 

••  Mind,  mai!ster,  I'll  not  let  you  interfere  with 
0  wee  bit  ftm,  for  I  like  it  o'er  wcel  myscl*.  You 
arc  king  in  your  ain  dominion,  but  here  you  are 
Dae  mair  than  a  common  moD." 


•'  Dat's  true,  Grant,"  said  a  rough-looking  oat 
with  as  many  capes  on  his  coat  as  iherc  art 
on  a  tulip,  and  wliusc  whole  exterior  was  home; 
in  a  figurative  and  literal  sense j  "but  de  t 
ting  cannot  pe  said  ov  de  Dominie,  who  is  a  g] 
man  every  place  he  goes." 

"  Oil,  you  need  na  mak'  the  roan  roair  t 
mortel,  Myndert  Overpaugh.  Sit  him  down 
rock,  with  a  spoon  in  his  han',  and  he  will  fiiU 
little  to  sup  as  the  smallest  o'  us  all.  Grant 
determined  lo  find  fault,  and  his  spiiit  was 
after  he  had  drank  a  second  cup  of  the  cil 
brandy. 

"That's  a  fact,  Grant,  the  Dominie  can  1 
well  enough  on  the  bench  yonder,  when  he 
got  all  the  congregation  lo  carry  out  his  will; 
I  would  like  to  see  him  in  the  woods  alone, 
see  if  he  would  be  so  strong  as  he  pretends.** 

"Now,"  said  Grant,  "I  will  not  let  any  i 
say  a  word  against  the  gude  man  in  his  absea 
mair  esi>ccia]ly  against  his  courage.  He  is  ast 
bodie,  and  there,  nae  later  than  last  Satun 
nicht,  that  ne'er-do-well  Bob  Eliingc  and 
crony  the  smith  were  dctcrminetl  to  shoot 
gude  man  between  this  and  Coxsackie.  Tbcy 
themselves  behind  a  tree  in  the  woods,  and  laj 
their  guns  ready  primed  ;  but  the  minute  ihai  I 
saw  the  white  o'  the  Dominie's  ccn,  they  fell  d* 
like  shot  doves  and  let  him  pass.  That  prta 
Broraie,  whatever  you  may  say  to  ihc  conir 
that  nae  man  should  lift  his  Ixan'  against  the 
anointed." 

By  this  time  the  party  had  entered  the  mill,. 
were  mounting  to  the  loft,  lo  which  Cbranc* 
ascended  by  the  rear  unquestioned.  Sacks  of  g 
lay  around  the  large  a]>arlmcnt,  and  on  these  s 
crowd  of  different  kind  of  people  who  were  ert, 
ing  greatly  some  sport  going  on  at  the  upper 
of  tlie  gallery.  Bags  of  ihe  wheat  had  been  thf 
together  so  as  to  form  a  platform  al>ove  thef 
floor.  On  these  were  nine  other  sacks,  w' 
served  as  seats,  where  were  sitting  as  many  bla 
dressed  in  their  master's  clothes,  which  they 
borrowed  without  leave.  The  mi- 
it  one  dressed   in  the  true  outer  g.i  le 

inie.     His  cocked  hat,  but  crushed  in  at  the  f 
his  coat,  but  rusty,  and  a  large  towel  tied 
the  neck  fell  down  over  his  breast  in  squ, 
to  imitate  the  Geneva  bands.     Four  on  t 
hand,  and  as  many  on  the   leit,   repre^n 
deacons  and  elders,  while  in  the  front  st 
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yonng  negro  dr^sed  in  woman's  clothes.  A  faded 
slk  gown,  with  a  high  bonnet  held  up,  so  as  to 
look  like  the  high  knots  of  hair  fashionable  among 
liigh-bom  ladies. 

"The  black  devils  that  they  are,"  said  the  man 
cf  books.  "  What  a  faculty  they  have  for  imita- 
tjon.  Making  fun  they  are  of  serious  things.  I 
SBQd  teach  them  Connecticut  manners;"  and  here 
!he  was  about  to  act  the  part  of  select  man,  when 
Cnnt  spoke  out  : 

"You'll  do  nae  sic  thing  as  stop  the  masque- 
nod.  Let  them  get  their  sport  out.  My  certie, 
■fcutthey  play  it  weel.     Noo  be  quiet." 

The  mock  Dominie  called  out  in  tones  meant  as 
imitation  of  the  real  yoice : 

"Dis  Consist' ry  come  to  order.  Squia  per- 
Cttd." 

The  man  called  the  "  Squia  "  had  on  spectacles 
like  his  model,  and  pen  and  ink  before  him,  as  if 
jxtpared  to  take  notes. 

"That's  intended  for  mockery  of  the  Consis- 
tory," said  the  teacher,  '*  and  shows  how  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  exercised  u^ion  that  trial  of  the  woman. 
Hear  the  sham  Squire,  how  he  questions  l\\^  female 
iady,  that  had  the  cup  in  her  sack." 

"Ha!  but  see  how  the  black  gipsy  tosses  her 

liead  there,  imitating  the  white  limmer  in  the  kirk, 

that  we  saw.     Her  curls  swing  finely.     See  how 

thae  blackamoors  jump  at  the  sicht.     It's  perfect 

Measure  to  them.     But,  man,  what  a  noise  they 

nak'.    I  could  liear  it  frae  Cladich  to  Loch  Awe 

ona Halloween  nicht."     Here  Grant  was  getting 

disgusted  with  the  capers,  and  stepping  forward 

himself  into  the  midst  of  the  den,  he  lifted  up  a 

»out  fellow  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  seat 

c^his  tubbs,  and  gave  him  a  few  slaps  with  his  big 

liud,  that   made  music  of  a  kind  that  brought 

order  out  of  confusion,  as  he  said,  "  If  we  are  to 

be  sport,  let  us  have  it,  and  na  mair  o'  deviltry." 

Here  the  president  called  out  at  the  top  of  his 

wice,  "Silends!  perceed  to  furder  bis'ness." 

"Call  in  de  oder  prisoner,"  said  the  mock 
Squire.  A  young,  lithe  negro  was  here  brought 
fcrward,  charged  with  stealing  a  horse  from  Nel- 
liosWyncoop,  being  a  spy,  and  as  guilty  of  for- 

"What  can  be  the  meaning  o'  that?"  said 
Cant.  "  Naithing  o*  sic  kind  has  come  up  that 
ll»e public  kens  about." 

"That  is,  you  have  not  heard  about  it,  you 
Man.    Everything  is  not  told  to  Donald  Grant 


that  happens  iu  the  court  of  justices,  or  it  would 
not  be  a  secret  very  long  after  he  got  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  with  your  jibs  and  your 
hints?"  said  Grant.  "If  you  don't  tell  me  all 
you  ken  about  that  business,  I'll  serve  you  as  I  did 
that  black  dog  there  a  minute  since." 

And  with  that  the  rough  Scotchman  was  about 
taking  the  cross-grip,  when  the  man  of  letters  sput- 
tered out,  "  Let  me  alone,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  I 
know ;  and  listen  yourself  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter."  Here  a  full  account  was  given  in 
loud  whispers  of  the  appearance  Clarence  had 
made  that  morning,  and  of  the  trial  that  was  to 
come  off  that  afternoon.  **See  that  Tom  there, 
the  Dominie's  chief  man,  sitting  in  the  middle. 
He  has  access  to  all  his  master's  secret  drawers, 
and  generally  can  tell  beforehand  what  disposal 
the  reverend  man  intends  to  make  of  his  cases." 

Clarence,  who  heard  all  the  account  given  to 
Grant,  looked  to  the  prisoner,  and  saw  a  fac-simile 
of  himself  in  size  and  dress,  to  the  very  patch  on 
the  knee,  pointed  out  before.  There  was  no  more 
fun  in  the  play  to  him.  A  strange  confusion  of 
ideas  was  curdling  up  in  his  brain,  like  what  he 
had  often  experienced  in  a  dream.  He  took  hold 
of  his  own  arm,  to  be  certain  of  his  own  identity. 
It  seemed  like  phantasmagoria.  He  was  recalled 
to  his  case  by  the  mock  Dominie  crying  out: 

**  My  ffeen  and  Bruder  Doll  nebber  steal  Nellius 
Wynkoop's  horse.  Me  know  nothink  of  dis  letter ; 
youd  a  spy,  to  he  hanged  at  te  cart  tail." 

Here  the  masque  at  the  bar,  cried  out,  "me  no 
spy,  but  true  man,  seeking  my  sistern." 

Here  was  such  a  clapping  of  hands  and  screech- 
ing that  it  seemed  Bedlam  let  loose.  All  the 
dominoes  on  the  sacks  joined  in  the  fun,  forgetful 
of  their  mock  dignity.  Quiet  being  restored,  the 
call  was  given  to  bring  in  the  witnesses.  When 
Caese,  the  old  fiddler,  stepped  forward,  and  gave  a 
rambling  account  of  the  frolic  at  Phoebe's  Hotel, 
and  of  de  man  who  came  and  spoiled  de  dance,  in 
de  middle  of  de  fine  tune,  by  de  niggeripg  of 
Nelly  Wynkoop's  horse.  ^ 

"Wat  says  de  prisoner  to  dat?"  was  the  presi- 
dent's demand. 

"  O  your  reberance,  me  on  de  way  to  de  moun- 
tains to  seek  ma  sistern." 

These  words  became  the  password  to  sport,  all 
through  the  i)roceedings,  and  never  failed  to  make 
the  rafters  ring  with  the  echoes  of  uproarious 
laughter. 


*•  Please  zur,"  said  the  black  squire,  in  mock 
gravity,  ''vats  dat  in  de  breast  pocket?  Con- 
stavel,  help  de  prisoner  to  take  out  dose  putty 
tings." 

Here  a  stout  fellow  put  his  hand  into  the  bosom 
of  the  accused,  who  screamed  out,  **  Don't  take 
dcse  tings  away  frob  me,  dey  are  for  ma  sistern  !" 

"Treason!  treason!"  was  shrieked  out  as  a 
pair  of  large  horse  pistols  were  laid  upon  the  table. 
Those  who  did  not  know  were  actually  taken  by 
surprise,  at  the  sight  and  sound,  white  those  who 
did  know,  believed  that  the  case  which  this  fore- 
shadowed was  more  serious  than  it  had  hitherto 
seemed  ;  and  the  cry  of  "treason  I  treason  !  to  the 
gallows  with  the  spy," 'rang  longer  and  louder 
than  mere  sport  called  for  in  a  masquerade  trial. 
Had  Clarence  been  seized  at  that  instant,  he 
would  have  felt  less  surprise  than  he  did  at  the 
farce  itself.  Indeed,  he  half  ex|)ected  something 
to  hap|:»en,  and  was  preparing  his  thoughts  for  the 
worst.  Here  was  an  evident  thrust  at  him.  His 
object  was  known.  He  was  regarded  by  the  lowest 
grade  here  as  either  knave  or  fool.  An  attempt 
was  making  to  excite  public  opinion  against  him. 
"  I^t  me  try  and  escape,"  he  inwardly  said  to 
hinvself. 

The  farce  was  about  to  proceed,  when  who 
should  stalk  in  but  the  great  man  himself,  with  a 
long  whip,  that  he  could  use  at  ten  yards  distance. 
Making  it  crack  at  the  snap|)er  like  a  pistol,  there 
was  such  a  scampering  among  white  and  black,  as 
might  well  have-em|iloyed  the  pencil  of  Hogarth,  . 
who  has  given  us  the  Village  School  in  an  uproar. 
Loud  natural  squeals  came  from  all  sides,  as  the 
scourge  took  effect  upon  the  hips  of  the  retreating 
crew,  who  crowded  out  like  a  drove  of  hogs 
through  a  narrow  gate,  making  the  hindermost 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  foremost,  while  the 
Dominie  sunfe  out:  "ril  learn  you  to  make  the 
venerable  Consistorial  Court  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  of  Holland,  in  these  United 
States  of  America,  now  indc]>endent,  the  subject 
of  fun.  You  blasphemous  crew  that  you  are  !  I 
never  knew  where  Pandemonitnn  w.is  before  now. 
Vou  black  imps,  to  mount  up  to  the  clouds  playing 
your  cantraj)s.  Take  that."  And  here  another 
and  another  full  swing  of  the  stout  |MStor's  arm 
made  the  court  and  the  audience  tumble  out  in 
mixed  confu»iion,  that  soon  exhausted  the  wrath 
of  the  avenger.  Coming  ujjon  the  fellow  that 
had  played  the  part  of  the  female  spy,  all  dressed 


up  in  a  full  suit  of  the  'Yfvrow's  own  wardrb 
curls,  high-heeled  shoes  and  all,  he  roared  out 
loud  laughter,  that  shook  his  big  sides  and  stop 
his  whip  hand. 

The  couple  that  stood  beside  Clarence  I 
found  their  way  out  first,  being  close  by  the  do 
Grant  coming  up  at  the  back  of  Clare;ire,  p 
him  a  hard  clap  with  his  open  hand  on  the  b» 
thinking  that  he  was  one  of  themselves,  i 
saying : 

"Frein,  what  do  you  think  o'  that  kind 
play  adoring?  I  beg  your  paurdon,  I  thought 
was  our  neighbor  Charlie  Forbes,  the  Engl 
officer.  I  never  saw  twa  back  sae  like.  But  \ 
offence  I  hope,"  said  the  garrulous  Scot,  putti 
his  arm  into  that  of  Clarence,  a»  if  he  had  koo 
him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

"  Maister,"  continued  the  talking  man,  **  I 
just  speerin  at  our  frein'   here,  what  he  thought 
that  fun  in  the  loft  there." 

"There  is  something  about  to  go  on  here  «t I 
parsonage,  that  will  explain  all  we  have  seen 
that  darkness  there,"  was  the  knowing  reply 
the  pedagogue,  who  prided  himself  or^  being 
quainted  with  everything  before  it  took  place. 

"Oh,  aye,"  said  Grant.     "You  mean  that 
have  been  looking  on  the  shadow,  and  the  si 
stance  is  not  far  off." 

"Or,  to  speak  more  classically,  we  have  bc 
observing  comedy,  and  now  for  tragedy,"  wasl 
pedantic  language  of  the  man  of  letters. 

"As  to  its  being  mair  tlassical,"  said  Gm 
"  I'm  ihinkin'  Norman  McKenzie,  the  scbc 
master  of  Aberfeldy,  would  say  the  scriptt 
figures  were  the  roaist  classical  of  the  two; 
that's  neither  here  nor  there,  at  present.  I 
ready  to  argue  that  question  wi  you  next  Sabbi 
day,  atween  preaching ;  in  the  meantime,  sees 
you  can  get  me  in  to  hear  that  tragedy  you  s|x 
of,  since  I  have  seen  the  comedy  up  in  the 
yonder." 

Here  the  two  followed  the  stream  of  pei* 
who  were  making  their  way  to  the  parsonage, 
an  evident  earnestness,  that  showed  their  ioteJ 
in  what  was  about  to  take  place. 

CHAPTER  XXVII.      A  WHEEL  WlTtHN  A  WHBIk- 

Clake.nc^e,  in  no  belter  mood  of  mind  a 
what  he  had  witnessed,  wandered  away  out 
hearing,  so  that  he  might  consider  what  would 
best  for  him  to  do,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  i 
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pidon.    The  chief  man  here  had  his  eye  upon 

1dm,  the  clowns  squinted  at  him,  and  the  cotnrnon 

blacks  were  making  him  their  jest.     Were  he  only 

<=«rtain  of  getting  away,  he  would  run  all  risks  of 

^racaping  to  the  mountains.     Where  were   these 

king's  officers?  Their  parole  did  not  prevent  them 

tfwHD  helping  others,  though  it  bound  them  by  their 

Imooor  to  remain  here  till  exchanged  :   "  I  shall 

IT  rrlr  them  out,"  said  the  almost  desperate  young 

-KKan;  "I   have  just  come   from  seeing   my  own 

^ladow  on  the  gallows-tree ;  I  would  be  a  fool  to 

a-mmy  neck  into  the  noose  after  the  plain  warn- 

svgs given  in  some  mysterious  way." 

Continuing  these  reveries,  his  eye  rested  on  the 
^•ame  strange  dwarf  that  he  had  followed  into  the 
loft.  This  time  the  singular  creature  made  more 
aaitempts  at  arresting  the  notice  of  the  stranger 
yoath,  who  now  became  interested  in  the  motions 
xaade  to  him.  They  had  both  got  on  the  same 
Isridge,  when  the  call  "  Captain  Clinton,"  coming 
fiomthe  right,  drew  Clarence  there  to  look  with 
luste,  and  with  some  perturbation.  Seeing  no 
one,  he  still  remained  intently  fixed,  with  his 
lieid  bent  over,  when  the  voice  was  on  the  other 
side,  calling  "  Captain  Clinton,  follow." 

Clarence,  thinking  that  some  mischief  was 
intended,  hastily  ran  forward  seizing  the  dwarf, 
^ho  merely  looked  up  in  the  face  of  the  captain 
vith  a  dull  smile,  that  meant  nothing,  good  or 
«»il.  Clarence  was  ashamed  of  himself  when  he 
saw  that  he  had  been  rough  to  a  poor  deformed 
negro,  whose  face  showed  him  to  be  an  idiot. 
Dropping  the  arm  he  held,  he  merely  said  to 
himself,  "I  wish  I  knew  who  calls  me,"  when  the 
Bne  voice  on  both  sides  called  out : 
"Follow  him  as  a  brave  man  may. ' ' 
Seeing  that  something  was  meant,  he  pointed 
to  the  dwarf,  who  went  on,  Clarence  in  his  wake. 
Taming  suddenly  around  as  if  going  down  to  the 
oeekto  fish,  for  the  dwarf  carried  a  hickory  pole, 
*luch  might  serve  him  either  for  a  fishing-rod  or 
•  staff  of  defence,  he  led  the  way  as  Clarence 
flowed.  After  walking,  and  sometimes  crawling 
tnroagh  a  low  piece  of  ground  covered  with  hazel 
""shes,  they  reached  a  hut  built  of  mud,  and 
^ched  with  straw,  entirely  different  from  any- 
"uBg  that  Clarence  had  ever  seen  on  this  conti- 
•^ot.  The  walls  stood  nearly  four  square,  and 
""•a  foot  higher  than  a  common  man's  height, 
•i*  here  and  there  a  stick  of  timber  set  in  to 
I''*»ent  the  clay  from  settling.     The  roof  rose 


slanting  to  the  ridge-pole,  and  after  having  been 
wattled  with  willows  was  stuffed  with  oat  straw, 
over  which  was  laid  a  covering  of  grassy  turf,  cut 
in  squares  from  the  meadow.  Clarence  thought 
upon  the  clachen  of  Cladich,  in  the  Scottish 
highlands,  where  he  had  been  with  a  detachment 
of  his  regiment,  keeping  the  old  adherents  of  the 
gallant  Pretender  in  check.  TI.ere  was  the  same 
"  midden"  before  the  door,  the  kailyard  at  the 
end  of  the  house,  with  the  place  for  the  crummy 
cow  at  the  back  window.  "This,"  said  the 
English  youth  to  himself,  "  looks  like  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands  indeed." 

But  his  surprise  was  still  greater,  when,  after 
his  guide  pointed  to  the  low  door,  which  stood 
open,  he  was  met  by  an  old  man  in  the  very 
"garb  of  the  Gael."  The  kilt  coming  down  to 
the  knee,  met  below  by  the  cross-striped  hose, 
tight  to  the  leg  above  the  braum,  having  round 
tufts  which  covered  the  buckles  of  the  garters. 
The  shoes  were  of  the  kind  called  brogues,  wooden 
soles,  and  vamps  of  untanned  leather.  The  upjjer 
part  of  the  man's  dress  had  a  mixture  of  the  Scot- 
tish and  Dutch  in  them.  The  cloth  of  the  coat 
was  woven  loose  like  a  coarse  blanket,  and  stained 
with  the  juice  of  the  butternut,  abundant  in  the 
region.  An  old  soldier's  stock  was  round  the 
grim  wearer's  neck,  and  it  only  required  the  eye 
of  a  soldier  to  observe,  in  the  upright  form,  the 
respectful  bearing  and  the  firm  footing  of  the 
stranger,  one  who  had  marched  through  many 
countries,  and  was  not  to  be  startled,  even  now, 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  He  stood  over  five 
feet  ten;  but,  from  his  strength  of  limb  Jind  width 
of  chest,  he  seemed  to  be  of  shorter  stature ;  and 
though  he  evidently  had  put  on  his  best  attire, 
there  was  a  roughness  in  his  appearance,  which 
would  have  made  the  tame  citizen  give  him  the 
path  without  further  dispute. 

On  the  entrance  of  Clarence,  he  put  one  hand 
by  his  side,  and  the  other  to  his  cap,  which  the 
young  officer  understood  at  once.  Returning  the 
salutation  with  evident  pleasure,  as  he  looked  on 
the  face  of  the  stout  old  man,  smiling,  as  he  said 
with  surprise  when  he  saw  on  the  breast  of  him 
before  him  a  silver  medal  bearing  the  name  of  the 
wearer,  and  of  " Plassy"  and  of  "Abraham 
Plains." 

"Sergeant  McDonald,  Seventy-first  Regiment, 
Glasgow  Highlanders !  How  is  this  that  I  meet 
one  of  the  brave  heroes  who  fought  and  conquered 
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with  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham?"  was  the 
eager  inquiry  of.  Clarence. 

"  I  am  still  a  true  subject  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  will  continue  to  wear  his  colors 
while  this  head  stands  higher  than  the  earth  ;  and 
when  in  my  grave,  I  have  sworn  my  auld  son 
Oscar  to  come  every  Sunday  morning,  when  he 
must  lay  this  medal  aboon  my  heart,  where  it 
bangs  now.  On  the  fourth  of  June,  his  Majesty's 
birthday,  ihey  will  fire  Si/eudejoie  near  my  auld 
ear." 

"Whist  I  whist  1"  was  whispered  from  a  corner 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  wliere  sat  an  old 
woman  who  was  busily  engaged  twisting  a  thread 
by  a  spindle,  that  hung  between  her  finger  and 
her  thumb,  though  evidently  ill  at  ease,  as  she 
listened  to  the  outpouring  of  her  husband's  loyalty. 
"Janet,"  continued  the  old  soldier,  "  is  wearing 
her  life  out,  'feared  lest  thae  Whigs  come  in  some 
day  and  put  a  string  round  my  neck  ;  and  sorry 
am  I  to  say,  there  are  some  of  the  ance  gallant 
Seventy  first  that  would  help  them.  But,  sit 
down,  till  we  bear  the  word,  aiivan^e." 

Clarence  took  a  seat  on  a  stool  which  stood  on 
three  feet,  cut  out  of  a  rough  block,  which  was  ilie 
pattern  of  all  the  stools  in  the  place.  The  visitor 
had  time  to  examine  the  hut,  and  mark  its  resem- 
blance to  what  he  supposed  had  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  The  floor  was  the  bare  earth,  hardened 
by  the  feet  of  the  tenants,  Round  the  centre 
was  all  the  rude  furniture,  for  there  was  the  fire- 
place, built  of  rough  stones,  like  an  ancient  altar 
for  sacrifice.  It  stood  about  three  feet  high,  atid 
measured  double  that  in  breadth.  On  the  sides 
were  the  vessels  for  cooking,  while  over  the  centre, 
where  the  (ire  burned,  hung  from  a  long  chain  the 
pot  in  which  the  dinner  for  that  day  was  simmer- 
ing, and  sending  out  an  ngrcc.nblc  flavor.  Clar- 
ence looked  for  the  chimney,  but  saw  none.  The 
smoke  found  its  way  upward,  seeking  the  open 
air  thro«jgh  those  crevices  which  were  left  by 
chance  in  the  simple  roof. 

"  Come  this  way,  he  calls  ;'*  were  the  words  of 
the  old  Highlander,  and  CUrenre  wi^s  pointed  to  a 
sleep  ladder  in  the  rear  of  the  hut.  The  adven- 
turer had  gone  too  far  to  hesitate,  so,  mounting 
up,  he  found  a  door  which  opened  at  hi^  touch, 
swinging  back  again,  so  that  he  w.is  shut  com- 
pletely in. 

"By  George.  I'm  caught  again,"  were  his  first 
words,  when  he  looked  round  him,  seeing  no  one ; 
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but  he  had  hardly  uttered  the  exclama 
another  person  entered  from  the  opeil 
who   sprung   forward    seizing   the    h.il 
stretched  nut,  wliile  botli  were  speaking 
"  Clinton  !  Crawford  !"  looking  into  €| 
faces  to  be  sure  of  not  being  mistaken, 
the  most  surprised,  from  being  wholly 
the  other  being  near,  stood  dumb,  whi 
said  : 

"I  knew  you  at  a  glance,  whene 
eyes  upon  you.     My  fear  was  that  yo 
niring  my  face,  would  betray  yourself 
one  and  the  same  time." 

"  Where  did  you  see  me  to  day 
but  in  one  place  all  this  morning, 
could  not  be  without  ray  discovering  yc 
among  a  thousand  of  these  yellow  boon 

"  By  George,  as  you  said,  Clintoa; 

fair  skin  and  sweet  voice  that  have 

through  that  ordeal.     I  must  be  a  gi 

lass  when  I  could  deceive  that  shrewd  f 

his  black  keen  eve,  and  yourself." 

* 
"  Is  it  possible,   Crawford,  that  yo< 

lady  in  that  mongrel  court,  just  now? 

have  liad  a  near  esca|ie  with  your  head  | 

mouth,  and  still  on   your  own   shoii 

always  in  fun  called  you  Lady  Crawfof 

"  No  more  of  that.  Clinton  ;  you  km 
it  does  not  sound  tuo  pleasantly  to  ml 
thing  but  the  desperate  condition  of  !U 
his  brave  fellows,  could  have  tempted 
and  now  that  it  has  failed  in  part 
remedy  the  evil  in  the  best  way 
your  counsel." 

"My  counsel,"  was  the  despondii 
Clarence,  "may  be  of  some  good  U 
theirs  may  be  tome ;  but  the  despcraM 
own  affairs  engrosses  my  soul  so  rou< 
could  not  get  two  connected  ideas  from 
this  part  of  the  globe  were  to  sink  an 
with  it."  ' 

"You  astonish  me,"  said  Cmwfa 
one  of  those  men  of  deep  enthusiasm, 
tenance  spoke  more  of  levity  than  of 
"  1  supposed  that  honor  and  glory,  col 
your  country,  sat  highest  on  the  thi 
hrenst." 

"These  sentiments,"  said   Clarcn* 
haste  than  fie  intended,  "are  the  sa 
ences  of  my  life;   but  after  passing 
scenes  of  this  week  already  past,  thfl 
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cnanteracted  in  a  great  degree  by  other  sentiments 
«io  less  powerful." 

"Pray  what  may  these  be  that  tell  so  strongly 
on  Clinton's  mind  ?"  was  the  rather  bitter  question 
of  the  other  youth,  who  was  evidently  galling 
under  some  inward  source  of  pain. 

"Humanity  for  mankind  in  general,  and  affec- 
tion  for  my  sister  Margaret  in  particular,"  said 
Clarence,  with  a  firmness  which  cooled  his  com- 
panion down  to  something  like  patience. 

"Your  sister  !  Miss  Clinton  !  What  of  her?  It 
can't  be  possible  that  the  report  going  round  here 
istrae,  that  she  has  been  ab<lucted  from  the  ship, 
and  that  Colonel  Clifford  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ticason?" 

It  was  now  the  time  for  the  other  to  express  his 
astonishment  as  to  the  way,  in  which  this  rumor 
Iwl  got  abroad,  and  of  what  reliance  was  to  be 
iJaced  in  it.     After  telling  and  rehearsing  all  that 
•was  current,  and  which  Crawford  had  heard  from 
dfferent  sources,  it  appeared  that  letters  had  been 
dropped  around  the  camp,  at  Saratoga,  pointing 
evidently  to  this  very' event  as  about  taking  place. 
They  were  written  as  from  one  of  ClifTord's  rnti- 
laate  acquaintances;  describing  the  plan  and  the 
probable  consequences.     Clifford   and   Burgoyne 
being  bosom  friends,  and  of  a  kindred  feeling  in 
porsaitsof  an  evil  kind,  the  secret  letter  did  not 
excite  any  seriousness  in  tlie  gay,  lewd  camp  of 
theEnglish  general.     It  was  different  with  another 
communication,  which  reached  the  camp  of  the 
commanding  officer,  no  one  knew  how,  when  a 
plan  of  march  was  laid  down  so  distinctly,  for  any 
bold  adventurer,  that  it  awakened  in  Crawford  the 
dtsire  of  accomplishing — what  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial, in  order  that  the  Northern  army  should  be 
Wed— a  communication   with  the   army  of  the 
Sooth  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.     A  map  which 
■*ikedout  two  distinct  routes  was  inclosed,  giving 
^ded  preference  to  the  route  over  the  mountains, 
•Iw  the  messenger  would  come  under  the  protec- 
'JM  of  Brandt,  who  was  engaged  to  be  there  at 
'J'isiime;  "and" — what  sounded  strangely  and 
"spiciously  to  Burgoyne — "Colonel  Clifford  would 
*0D  the  mountain,  along  with  the  Great  Mohawk, 
toiendhisaid." 

"Yon  have  seen,"  said  Crawford,  "how  the 
"**  practicable  of  these  routes  has  been  closed 
*?^strae,  but  I  am  determined  now  to  attempt 
"*  other.  Our  brother  officers  here  on  parole 
^  encouraged  me,  and  I  am  just  waiting  for 


your  counsel  in  this  matter.  All  the  information 
sent  to  the  general  by  that  unknown  hand  has 
been  confirmed  since  I  came  here.  To-day  a 
stranger,  who  could  not  possibly  know  me,  has 
pointed  out  the  dangers  and  the  advantages  of  the 
enterprise ;  so  that  my  mind  is  made  up.  Your 
account  of  your  sister.  Miss  Clinton's,  abduction 
corroborates  the  whole,  making  it,  you  perceive, 
to  be  your  duty,  from  affection,  to  join  me." 

"And  you  would  add,"  said  Clarence,  already 
half  persuaded,  "  that  honor  and  glory  will  go 
hand  in  hand.  Before  I  can  say  yes  to  your  pro- 
posal, I  must  see  ray  way  out  of  this  confounded 
noose  that  I  feel  around  my  throat.  I  have  learned 
caution  as  well  as  some  others,  where  so  many  eyes 
are  watching  me." 

"Why,  my  noble  fellow,"  Crawford  interposed 
warmly,  "  if  the  hangman  be  so  near,  are  you  such 
a  fool  as  to  wait  till  he  puts  the  hemp  on  in  a 
workmanlike  manner?  Sergeant  McDonald  below 
here  has  promised  to  guide  me  over  the  hills  by 
midnight.  He  would  take  another  under  his  care 
for  the  love  of  his  king  and  country." 

These  arguments  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of  the 
anxious  brother  when  he  reflected  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  promptitude  in  pursuit  of  his  sister;  and  he 
all  but  said  yes  to  the  demand  made  upon  his 
energy,  when  there  was  a  slight  tap  at  their  door, 
which  proved  to  be  a  call  from  Dame  McDonald 
for  the  gentlemen  to  "  take  pot  luck  for  their 
dinner." 

"  I  dare  not  venture  below,"  said  Crawford ; 
"but,  Clinton,  come  back  immediately  after  you 
have  made  the  acquaintanceship  of  the  gentlemen 
on  parole.  Some  of  them  you  know  already.  They 
waste  out  life  here,  and  you  will  do  them  good  in 
just  showing  your  face  among  them." 

Clarence  descended  the  way  he  came  up,  and 
soon  found  himself  seated  at  a  deal-table  without 
cloth,  but  white,  being  evidently  scoured  for  the 
occasion.  The  old  woman,  dressed  in  what  was 
known  as  drugget,  had  a  clean  toy  on  her  head, 
which  bore  the  marks  of  a  carefully  put  on  cap,  in 
which  the  wearer  was  confident  she  looked  well. 
The  skirt  of  the  gown  was  drawn  through  the 
pocket-hole  to  prevent  its  dragging  on  the  floor, 
which,  from  its  length  of  train,  it  would  have 
done.  She  did  not  sit  down  herself,  but  served 
the  company.  Wooden  plates,  hollowed  out  of 
basswood,  were  ranged  round  the  table  ;  into  these 
a  ladleful  of  the  broth,  which  stood  cooling  in  the 


tripod  pot,  was  emptied  ;  and  the  invitation  given, 
"sit  down,  sir,  and  nnik  yourself  at  hame.  Janet 
has  been  busy  preparing  some  sheep's-head  kait  to 
put  mc  in  mind  o'  Ken  more." 

Clarence  had  seen,  when  he  was  standing  by 
the  fire,  the  nose  of  some  animal  pushing  itself  up 
among  ihc  vegetables  in  the  pot  like  a  black 
hippo[)oiamus  among  the  reeds  of  the  Nile  ;  but 
he  did  not  expect  to  make  his  dinner  of  the  mess. 
However,  now  like  a  good  soldier,  he  sat  down 
with  a  ready  appetite  for  whatever  was  coming, 
asking  no  questions.  To  his  agreeable  surprise, 
the  soup  was  white  as  milk,  though  the  head — it 
might  be  of  a  ram  from  its  size — was  there  in  a 
large  platter,  on  the  centre,  without  the  horns, 
and  the  wixjI  singed  all  off.  Garden  stuffs  of  all 
kinds  known,  and  some  only  known  to  Janet, 
had  been  boiled  for  two  full  hour^,  with  the  head 
among  them ;  so  that  it  would  have  defied  a 
French  cook  to  tell  the  prevailing  flavor  of  what 
McDonahl  called  his  dish  of  hotch  polch.  Barley 
bread,  unleavened,  baked  upon  a  griddle,  thin 
and  tough  .is  leather,  wxk  eaten  to  this  soup  ;  when 
at  the  close  Janet  jtut  down  a  square  bottle  and  a 
basket  of  oatmeal  cakes  alongside  of  a  skim-milk 
cheese ;  all  of  which  were  intended  as  a  dessert. 
The  sergeant  lifted  a  small  dish  made  of  narrow 
pieces  of  wood  of  different  colors,  hooped  round, 
so  that  it  seemed  a  Lilliputian  milk  tub.  Into 
that  he  poured  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  drinking 
it  off  at  a  single  draught,  after  he  had,  with  great 
solemnity,  given  "the  King,  God  bless  him,"  as 
a  toast.  Clarence  had  the  5.ime  put  before  him  : 
and  so  it  went  round  the  table.  The  rest  who 
were  there  seemed  to  be  men  who  merely  listened 
and  looked.  When  it  came  to  Janet's  turn  to 
drink,  ihcre  was  evidently  something  more  ex- 
pected of  her  than  a  bare  toast.  Putting  on  the 
table  a  crystal  goblet,  which,  from  the  manner  of 
her  unrolling  it,  she  deemed  sacred,  liquor  was 
poured  into  it'till  it  stood  on  the  lip.  Taking  an 
egg  into  her  hanti,  she  broke  it  so  that  the  yolk 
spread  through  the  contents  of  the  glass.  Through 
this  compound  she  looked  with  a  curious  eye,  as 
if  ex])crting  to  see  something  uncommon  in  the 
distance.  Tasting  of  the  mixture  freely,  she 
leaned  her  head  on  her  knees,  singing  a  Gaelic 
song,  rocking  herself,  as  she  sang  for  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  the  company  sat  in  the 
profounclrst  silence,  waiting  on  the  will  of  the 
actor.     When  she  lifted  her  head,  it  was  to  take 


the  goblet  again   in  her  hand,  which  she  il 
sharply,  and  gazing  intently,  she  laid  it  doM 
if  in  fear  at  first ;  but  lifting  ii  u[>,  one  of  t 
dark  smiles   came    across    her   wrinkled    feat 
which  recalls  to  the  traveller's  mind   a 
sunshine  on  a  Scottish  sky. 

"Tell  us  what  you  see,  wife,  and  let  m 
said  the  sergeant,  evidently  under  the  cncliani 
of  the  occasion.     *■  We  want  the  truth,  Janei; 
the  journey  must  be  taken,  weal  or  woe. 
does  the  Brownie  say  ?" 

Janet,  in  a  moaning  tone,  sang,  "  SmoS^ 
and  blood  all  the  first." 

'•We  are  ready  and  prepared  for  ihem. 
mean  that  the  end  will  be  successful.     Letysg 
said  McDonald,   "and  seethe  gentlemen;" 
with  that  he  led  the  way  through  the  low  dooi 
the  mud  cabin,  taking  the  path  that  led  up  the( 
of  the  creek. 

On  the  way  Clarence  learned  from  McDoi 
that  there  were  several  families  like  himself.  \ 
were  living  among  the  farmers,  and  some  had  t 
to  be  good  landholders  themselves.  The  roosl 
them,  however,  were  imprudent,  and  uselesi 
the  community  and  to  themselves.  They  i 
divided  like  the  country  on  the  question  of 
present  war,  and  "you  may,"  said  the  sergc] 
"as  weel  break  a  woodie  wi'  a  windle  stral 
change  a  Hielan  man,  when  he  wants  to 
either  up  or  doon  stream." 

The  two  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  large  si 
barn  that  was  snugly  fenced  mund,  and  the  j 
swept  and  orderly,  showing  that  the  hand  i 
soldier  had  been  in  use  here  for  sotnc  time, 
door  was  opened  by  McDonald,  who  entered,  U 
ing  Clarence,  hat  in  hand.  The  company,  aa 
expecting  the  visit,  rose  at  once,  and  came  fon 
with  the  dignity  and  the  frankness  of  gentle 
and  soldiers.  The  welcome  was  hearty  and 
of  feeling.  Already  all  had  been  made  awart 
the  name  and  of  the  rank  which  bch" 
visitor.     Of  the  object    in  his  mind  t^  |j 

anything,  nor  was  one  of  the  ten  geniicmr 
liberty  to  a!3k  him  till  he  might  reveal  it  hr 
Ofcourse  they  supposed  public  busineasalooe 
induce  any  one  to  venture  into  such  a  dange 
vicinity.  Still  as  they  had  heard  of  overti 
being  made  to  leading  Whigs  throughout,  it 
not  sound  strange  when  one  of  them,  vi 
ing  Injik,  whisjiered,  "Sir  Harry  is  * 
rebel  General  Clinton,  and  his  brolber 
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ind  the  governor  knows  that  these  Dominies 
at  men  among  the  Dutch  boors." 
so  the  mission  of  Clarence  Clinton  was 
I  at  without  being  sought  out.  The  oppor- 
nras  now  sought  after  by  all  to  make  them- 
igreeable,  while  the  young  soldier,  feeling 
hy  for  them  as  a  brother  officer,  in  the  same 
rofessioo,  put  forth  all  his  character  in  their 
e,  with  promises  of  aid  whenever  he  would 
to  headquarters.  Some  of  the  number  were 
uaintances,  and  the  greeting  between  them 
rdial.  The  strangers  wej-e  no  less  pleased 
irisit  from  one  who  was  so  sure  to  report  of 
ivations  undergone  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty. 
)f  promotion  revived  as  they  looked  to  the 

:nce  cast  his  eye  round  the  place  where  they 
et,  and  learned  from  them  that  though  they 
:o  assemble  here  they  were  by  no  means 
d  to  any  location.  Some  were  lodged  in 
Ic  village,  and  others  in  the  families  of  the 
i.  For  some  days  past  they  had  been  en- 
preparing  for  a  hunting  excursion  to  the 
lins.  A  pair  of  catamounts  had  been  seen, 
who  were  inclined  had  the  chance  of  put- 
rth  their  energies. 

see,"  said  Clarence,  "  you  have  all  the 
provided,"  as  he  glanced  round  the  place 
wthe  guns,  the  lances  and  the  other  articles 
mtsman's  armory.  **  You  are  allowed  great 
m  when  these  are  put  into  your  possession, 
me  given.  I  hope  you  have  ample  range  and 
enough." 

'f  that,  sir,  we  have  nothing  to  complain. 
ive  been  away  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time, 
ave  travelled  to  the  borders  of  civilization  j 
of  OS  on  a  journey  of  pleasure,  others  on  a 
'f  research,  and  myself  have  been  to  consult 
iard  of  the  spook's  den,  as  the  people  called 
!D  I  went  first.  We  are  waiting  for  a  message 
him  to  go  on  this  hunting  campaign.  He 
^  to  send  us  a  special  warning,  so  that  we 
'be  there  in  time;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
comes  the  witch's  imp  at  this  moment, 
irence  looked  toward  the  entrance  to  which 
'u> Willoughby  pointed,  who,  from  his  rank 
'i>sfor  his  superior  intelligence,  was  regarded 
>(ft  *hen  he  saw  the  same  misshapen  dwarf 
toward  them,  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
1  he  gave  tt>  the  pfficer  who  expected  it. 
fbatwill  do,  Unga,"  said  the  captain.  "You 
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may  sit  down  till  I  send  you  with  my  reply;"  and 
the  creature  stepped  high  and  low  as  he  moved  to 
a  settle  near  the  wall  where  he  stretched  himself 
on  his  back,  with  his  cap  over  his  face. 

"Just  as  I  said,"  were  Willoughby's  first  words. 
'•  The  hunt  comes  off  to-morrow,  and  if  we  wish  to 
see  it  we  must  join  the  party  by  sunrise  at  the 

Round  Top,  keeping  round  by But  see,  here 

is  a  map  of  the  region.  Sergeant  McDonald,  see 
this  and  tell  us  if  it  be  practicable.  We  must  not 
trust  ourselves  in  the  hand  of  a  spaeman." 

The  sergeant  took  the  sketch,  looking  at  it  with 
the  deepest  interest,  while  all  the  gentlemen  stood 
around  him  waiting  for  his  verdict,  which  he  gave 
briefly. 

"  You  maun  tak  to  the  west  o'  that  round  hill, 
then  climb  the  mountain  as  weel  as  you  can,  and 
when  at  the  tap  keep  west  by  south,  till  you  come 
to  a  waterfall  that  lies  at  the  head  of  a  deep  glen, 
running  to  the  east.  The  man  that  drew  that  is 
the  same  as  he  who  drew  another  I  have  seen  this 
morning." 

"What  do  you  draw  from  both,  my  worthy 
sergeant?"  was  the  familiar  questi(3n  of  the  one  in 
command. 

Before  an  answer  could  be  given,  a  voice,  which 
seemed  to  sound  on  the  outside  of  the  building, 
called  out,  "Clarence  Clinton!"  That  gentle- 
man looked  suddenly  in  the  direction,  all  eyes 
turned  in  the  same  way,  when  the  same  voice,  but 
louder,  called  from  the  other  side : 

"  Captain  Clarence  Clinton,  the  Consistory  of  the 
Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  Church  demand  your 
presence  at  this  moment. ' ' 

This,  which  was  said  slowly,  excited  some  amuse- 
ment among  the  young  men  who  ran  out  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  impudent  fool  who  would 
so  speak.  But  no  one  being  seen,  a  singular 
tremor  came  over  men  who  would  have  stood  at 
another  time  in  the  face  of  death.  Clarence,  who 
had  seen  enough  of  that  court  of  late  to  despise  it, 
in  his  present  condition  took  McDonald  with  him 
aside,  making  an  appointment  to  meet  him  and 
Crawford  in  case  he  found  it  possible  to  free  him- 
self of  the  presence  of  spies.  To  them  he  ascribed 
the  voices  he  had  heard  all  that  morning. 

Bidding  his  brother  officers  a  pleasant  adieu,  and 
a  successful  time  on  the  mountain,  he  hastily  left 
for  the  parsonage,  where  that  strange  court  was  to 
be  held,  despising  it  in  his  soul,  and  yet  forced  to 
appear. 
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CHAPTER  XXVni.       "  Qtri  PATITUR  VINCIT. 

Tirr.RK  arc  days  which,  in  spite  of  all  their 
sadness,  we  would  give  worlds  to  live  once  more. 

Dytn  would  have  given  a  good  year  out  of  her 
life  if  she  could  have  had  that  Sunday  over  again. 

Life  has  siich  terrible  surprises  ;  now  and  then 
its  mysteries  are  so  cruel.  If  we  could  only  lift 
the  veil  just  a  little;  sec  the  sand  that  is  ebbing 
from  ihc  hour-glass ;  watch  the  clear  steady  strokes 
of  the  scythe,  that  is  coming  our  way  perhaps; 
'*  If  we  had  only  known,  we  should  have  done  so 
differently,"  we  say. 

Ah,  that  is  just  it !  We  come  down  one  morning 
a  little  listless,  a  trifle  out  of  humor  ;  the  day 
goes  on  ;  we  laugh  and  talk,  we  are  moody  or 
discontented,  we  waste  our  time  in  trifles,  in 
looking  up  vacantly  at  passing  clouds,  and  we  do 
not  know  that  the  hours  of  one  we  love  are  num- 
bered ;  that  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or  the  next 
day,  we  shall  say  a  good-by  that  will  wring  our 
hearts  with  the  remembrance.  If  we  had  known  I 
— if  we  had  only  known  ! 

This  Sunday  rose  with  a  misty  brightness  on  it, 
a  s«ift  vaporous  light,  neither  gloom  nor  sunshine  ; 
the  p.ivcments  were  washed  clean,  little  gleams 
and  hints  of  water  glittered  under  hollow  stones 
and  down  gartlcn  paths  ;  the  spring  flowers  were 
prematurely  faded.  William  Elliott  and  his  sister 
looked  regretfully  at  the  clumps  of  battered  tulips 
and  narcissus  in  the  little  three-cornered  garden 
belonging  to  the  sexton.  St,  Luke's  bell  was 
clanging  out  with  a  sturdy  wiry  sound  ;  in  the 
distance  other  bells  chimed  in,  in  various  tones; 
a  few  young  people  were  already  gossiping  in  front 
of  the  Independent  chaptrl ;  the  minister,  a  great 
burly  man  with  a  red  beard,  came  round  the  corner, 
swinging  his  armsjike  pump-handles,  and  nodded 
to  Will.  Will  seemed  to  have  a  word  of  greeting 
for  every  one  he  passed — for  a  friendly  omnibus- 
driver,  for  a  couple  of  portcn  ofTduty,  for  the  old 
man  at  the  crossing;  by  and  by  he  stopped  to 
speak  to  a  few  loiterers  in  the  Maiden  Road. 

"  If  1  were  you,  lads,  I  would  not  trouble  those 
bells  to  ring  for  nothing,"  he  said,  halting  and 
looking  at  them  with  shrewd,  kindly  eyes.     One 


of  the  youths,  who  was  better  dressed  tliaci 
companions,  blushed  and  looked  at  Dym 

"  Mother  goes  to  chapel,"  said  another,  stnrd 

'•  Church  or  chapel ;  but  it  is  the  dear 
Mother  Church  that  is  calling  to  us  all  so  km 
just  now.  Come,  lads,  six  days  for  yourselvc«.i 
one  for  the  God  who  made  you."  And,  to  Dyi 
surprise,  three  out  of  the  four  sheepishly  follow 
them,  and  the  young  schismatic  remained  I 
contentedly  kicking  his  heels  against  the  wall 

Will  left  Dym  to  show  the  boj-s  to  their  plu 
after  which  she  went  to  her  favorite  seat  und<r 
west  window;  the  old  blind  man  had  long) 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  but  a  whitc-hc* 
sweeper  occupied  his  place.  A  watery  sunbean 
two  was  shivering  against  the  pillars,  and  kiiwIH 
the  violet  and  blue  robes  in  the  Evangelist  wiw! 
— the  altar  was  in  shadow — all  dull  reds  and  G 
golds.  Will  looked  shadowy  and  white  «l 
came  out  of  the  vestry^  the  organ  played 
sweet  minor  chords.  Dym,  standing  up  with 
lips  and  wistful  far-away  eyes,  suddenly  rn 
bered  how  a  brown  hand,  with  an  udd-slu 
Oriental  ring  on  it,  had  in  that  very  jtlace  t 
laid  on  her  book,  and  how  she  had  Hushed  up  ^ 
surprise  and  pleasure,  and  left  oflf  singing. 

Dym  could  not  sing  now,  not  a  note,  thcit 
such  a  tangle  of  pain  and  weariness  in  her 
the  words  came  to    her    ears   with   a  jangle 
meanings  an<l  rc|)efitions.      *•  We  have  erred 
strayed,"  prayed  Will.     Dym  knell  in  her 
dumb  and  motionless.     "  Comfort  biro,  oi 
fort  him,  and  let  little  Florence  live ;"  she 
tliis  petition  somehow  with  every  response 
Litany,  she  sang  it  silently  in  every  line 
hymn  ;  *•  comfort  him,  comfort  them  all.' 
there  any  other  prayer  worth  praying? 

*'  For   all    that   are  dc-solate  and    jn   t 
perhaps,  when  she  comes  to  that,  a'lc  ma 
of  me,"  sighed  poor  Hunphrey. 

Will  read  the  prayers  and  prcachoi.     .Mr 
diet  was  away.     There  was  to  be  a  charity 
in  the  evening,  somebody  said,  and  the  c 
of  the  almshouses  was  to  deliver  it. 

Dym  listened  in  a  stupid  sort  of  att 
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5  thought  it  odd  that  Will,  should  be 
;  a  fuoeral  sermon,  till  she  remembered 
)ld  her  of  rather  a  sudden  death  that  had 
in  the  parish. 

noan,  comparatively  young,  had  died, 
ix  children  motherless  behind  her ;  the 
was  sitting  in  a  pew  to  the  right  of  Dym, 

two  eldest  children  beside  him ;  the 
rl  was  looking  at  the  crape  tucks  in  her 
i  the  younger  had  hold  of  her  father's 
sDym  watched  the  little  group  she  strove 
er  mind  and  listen.  * 
irds,  when  she  would  have  given  worlds 
that  sermon,  she  could  only  bring   up 

sentences — a  word  here  and  there.  She 
ue  sense  of  standing  out  on  a  mountain- 
was  on  tiptoe,  giddy  and  breathless ; 
a  door  of)ened,  somewhere  up  above  in 
ite.  Were  those  the  white-robed  multi- 
ill  was  talking  about  ?  Was  Honor 
»em?  were  those  the  wives  in  Paradise 
praying  for  their  husbands  ? 
t  cry,  papa,"  she  heard  a  little  voice  say 

A  man's  head  went  lower  and  lower,  a 
ped  head,  not  a  brown  curly  one ;  broad 

that  somehow  reminded  her  of  Guy, 
id  shook  in  repressed  agitation.  '*  Now 
I  who  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling," 
1  strange  falter  from  Wilfs  lips,  the  organ 
to  sad  minor  chords  again,  and  the 
ream  out.  Dym's  veil  falls  over  hei»  face 
:ids  in  the  empty  church,  listening  to  the 

music  and  watching  a  streak  of  lilac 
in  the  chancel ;  the  widower  has  gone 
his  little  girl's  hand  still  clinging  to  his. 
:  tucks  are  crumpled  already,  though  her 
re  quite  fresh.  She  has  a  tender  old- 
face  that  lingers  in  Dym's  memory, 
•ou  ready,  my  dear?"  says  Will,  limping 
with  a  tired  face.  "  I  have  two  or  three 
see  on  our  way  home." 
who  is  restless,  prefers  waiting  for  him 
f  sitting  alone  in  the  little  parlor.  She 
lira  diving  down  area-steps  or  stumbling 
n  staircases  with  undiminished  activity, 
ay  is  your  hardest  day ;  but  I  have  never 
look  more  weary,"  she  says  to  him,  when 
e  had  finished  and  turned  his  steps  to 
Row. 

e  is  tired,  too  much  so  to  eat,  in  spite  of 
s.    He  is  getting  a  battered  old   Con- 


queror now,  he  tells  her.  He  says  it  with  a 
sudden  sweet  sinile  that  brings  the  odd  feeling 
into  her  throat  again.  Dym  sits  dull  and  listless 
when  he  goes  out  to  the  schools  presently;  the 
sunbeams  have  gone  in,  the  afternoon  is  full  of 
gray  neutral  tints.  Dym's  pale  face  and  gray  gown, 
and  Kiddle-a-wink's  rough  coat,  seem  all  in  unison. 
Some  pallid  sunset  clouds  are  setting  westward. 
"This  is  more  like  November  than  May,"  Dym 
thinks;  and  then  she  remembers  with  an  inward 
shiver  that  this  is  Guy  Chichester's  wedding-day. 

What  is  he  doing?  What  are  Mrs.  Chichester 
and  Humphrey  doing  ?  How  far  had  they  got  on 
that  weary  journey  of  theirs?  Dym's  mind  is 
travelling  on  with  them  while  she  sits  by  the  little 
window  in  Paradise  Row,  gazing  vacantly  out  on 
the  passers-by.  The  chihiren  troop  in  by  twos 
and  threes  from  the  Sunday-school.  Little  Dick 
Maynard  clatters  by  on  the  pavement,  and  pulls 
off  his  old  cap  when  he  sees  Dym.  The  children 
gather  in  bands  and  look  slyly  down  the  street ; 
a  slight  bowed  figure  comes  in  sight,  with  a  dying 
flare  of  red  clouds  behind  him.  There  is  a  little 
commotion,  a  dropping  of  courtsies.  Will  comes 
up  among  them  limping  in  his  hasty  way.  Tired 
as  he  is,  he  has  a  word  and  «mile  for  them. 
"  Now,  Dymples,  a  cup  of  tea,  for  I  must  be  back 
in  the  vestry  by  half-past  six;  one  of  the  choir- 
boys has  got  into  mischief."  And  Will  sinks  into 
his  easy-chair  with  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  have  not  had  a  word  with  you  to-day,  Will," 
said  Dym  reproachfully,  as  they  hurried  through 
the  streets  again. 

Will  suddenly  turned  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
her. 

"  It  is  all  in  the  day's  work,  my  dear.  But  I 
have  saved  an  hour  out  of  it  for  you." 

"But  not  to-night.  Will.  I  am  not  so  selfish  as 
to  ask  you  to  talk  to  me  to-night." 

"I  wish  it,  dear;  it  is  the  hardest  bit  of  duty 
that  is  left  for  me  yet.  I  want  you  to  be  brave 
and  help  me  to  do  it." 

"Help  you.  Will?" 

"Yes,  my  child."  But  he  said  no  more,  and 
Dym  went  and  sat  for  a  long  half-hour  in  the 
dimly-lighted  church,  wondering  why  Will  had 
asked  her  to  help  him,  and  what  he  would  have  to 
tell  her  that  would  be  so  hard  in  the  telling. 

And  the  real  truth  never  entered  into  Dym's 
head  for  a  moment.  Will  read  the  prayers  again, 
but  a  stranger  preached  ;  afterwards  they  had  that 
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wonderful  hymn,  "The  Pilgrims  of  the  Night," 
which   she    remembered    was    Guy    Chichester's 

favorite : 

'♦  Farth's  journey  ends  in  welcomes  to  the  weary, 
And  heaven,  the  heart's  true  home,  will  come  at  last" 

Dym's  mind  was  full  of  one  poor  weary  pilgrim, 
when,  looking  up,  she  saw  Will  was  not  standing 
in  his  place,  but  kneeling  low,  with  hidden  face, 
and  his  hands  stretched  out  on  the  desk  before  him. 

Dym  waited  for  him  as  usual  in  the  porch;  she 
was  qiiickening  her  stejw,  for  the  evening  was 
chilly,  but  he  detained  her,  **  Not  so  fast  j  there 
is  no  hurry,  now.  Look  up  there,"  and  Will 
pointed  to  the  dark  sky  above  their  heads,  gemmed 
over  with  quivering  points  and  sparkles  of  light. 
"  I  am  so  glad  we  can  see  the  stars  to-night." 

"  Why,  Will?"  Dym  was  for  hurrying  ou  again, 
but  he  drew  her  arm  through  his. 

"1  have  an  odd  fancy  for  starlight  on  Sunday 
evening — those  many  twinkling  eyes  always  recall 
to  me  '  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses,'  I  am  glad, 
too,  we  had  that  hymn  lo-night.  I  wish  Chi- 
chester could  have  heard  it." 

Dym's  reply  was  scarcely  audible. 

"  I  thought  of  another  little  pilgrim  while  they 
were  singing  it,  and  wondered  where  her  *  weary 
steps'  would  turn  by  and  by,  I  have  been 
thinking  of  you  on  and  off'all  day." 

"Of  me?"  There  was  certainly  a  little  reproach 
in  Dym's  tones ;  she  thought  there  were  others  of 
whom  he  might  have  been  thinking  today. 

*'  I  have  not  forgotten  them,  either" — as  though 
he  understood  the  implied  rebuke — "somehow  my 
heart  feels  large  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  world ; 
you  will  know  presently  why  I  think  of  you  most 
today." 

They  were  in  one  of  the  by  streets  leading  out  of 
the  Maiden  Koail,  when  all  at  once  Will  slopped, 
and  she  felt  his  arm  press  heavily  against  hers. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Will?"  for  though  it  was 
too  dark  to  distinguish  his  face,  she  could  hear  a 
quick  pant,  almost  a  groan.  "Is  it  the  pain 
again?" 

"Yes;  I  mttst  walk  slower.  Don't  speak  to 
mc — not  this  minute,  Dym.  1  shall  be  better 
directly."  But  Dym  noticed  that  he  leaned  on 
her  more  heavily  every  minute,  and  that  he  could 
hardly  drag  himself  up  the  few  stefis  that  led  to 
their  door. 

"  Dear  Will,  thb  cannot  be  your  old  j>ain,"  she 
said  anxiously,  as  she  watched  him  sink  wearily 
into  his  chair. 
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Will  shook  his  head,  and  motioned  het 
him  a  little  bottle  that  stood  near.  Abl 
look  had  come  over  his  face,  and  the  lijtt 
same  dark  color  that  had  startled  Dym  y< 
The  breatli  seemed  to  come  in  heavy  pan 
moment,  and  then  the  oppression  left  him 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  Dym,  \ 
kneeling  beside  him,  trying  to  chafe  hiscoti 

"  My  poor  little  Dym,  I  did  not  nieai 
see  this.  Give  me  a  few  more  droMi 
shall  be  able  to  talk  presently."  ^p 

"  You  must  not,  Will ;  it  will  make^tw 
and  tears  gathered  slowly  to  Dyne's  cy 
never  seen  him  look  so  bad  as  that, 

"  By  and  by,"  he  repeated,  and  ihci 
to  doze. 

Dym  noiselessly  fed  the  fire,  and  sal 
down  to  watch  him.  Tired !  He  was 
himself  out;  the  colorless  face  looke 
sharply  cut  and  haggard  against  the  dark  i 
the  mouth  had  its  tisual  sweet  look,  but  I 
was  contracted  and  furrowed  with  pain 
wondered  why  she  had  never  noticed  il 
was  growing  gray.  His  fair  hair  had, 
silvery  gleam  in  it  in  the  lamplight.      ^H 

One  thin  hand  lay  over  the  side  dfm 
Dym's  lips  twitched  once  or  twice  as  she  ) 
ing  at  him,  with  a  dull  ache  and  vague  ui 
in  her  heart.  Was  he  ill  ?  Was  that  wha 
going  to  tell  her?  Anything  but  tliati 
Will,  Will,  I  could  not  bear  you  to  be 
when  I  want  you  so  I"  And  Dym's  head 
with  the  very  thought. 

It  was  quite   late,  almost   midnig 
woke  and  declared  himself  refreshed 

"And   you   have  been    watching 
lime !     How  kind  of  you,  Dym,  and 
you  must  be !" 

But  Dym  did  not  feel  sleepy  to>nighl 
told  him:     "I  am  quite  wakeful,  too  mui 
my  own  comfort.     Do  you  really 
better,  dear?" 

"The  pain  has  left  me,"  he  retumetl,  e 
as  Dym  put  back  the  damp  hair  from  his  f 
"  Dym,  do  you  think  it  would  be  loo  lati 
me  some  tea?  I  alwa)-s  wake  so  tbtisiy  \ 
of  these  attacks." 

"  Too  late  ?  of  course  not."    And  Djpi 
off  with  some  feint   of  < "        '  "  ^ns, 
kettle  seemed  always  sin^ 
it  quite  bubbled  over  in   its  C06y 
Dym  made  the  tea  and  brought  it  to 
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is  seems  like  old  times,"  he  said,  looking 
Ijr  in  her  face.  '*  Are  you  sure  you  are 
i?  Yoa  must  have  some  tea  too.  Do,  to 
le,  Dym;"  and  Dym  made  a  great  effort 
llowed  some. 

y  put  your  head  down  here,"  drawing  her 
^  hand  among  his  cushions.  "You 
art  me,  and  I  can  talk  better  so.  Tell  me, 
have  you  any  idea  why  I'm  thinking  of 
o-night?" 

j't,  Will."  Somehow  his  words  seemed 
ler  with  a  sudden  sharp  pain  ;  she  put  out 
d  to  stop  him,  but  Will  carried  it  to  his 

ould  save  my  child  from  this  if  I  could, 
iws  I  would  willingly  have  gone  on  a  little 
or  your  sake,  Dym — only  for  your  sake; 
1  it  is  not  to  be,  dear ;  you  must  make  up 
id  to  part  with  your  poor  old  Conqueror." 
cr,  never  !  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 
will  not  listen  I  Oh,  Will,  Will !"  And 
itched  out  her  arms  to  him  with  a  piteous 
for  him  to  stop. 

rest,  I  must  say  it — it  would  be  cruel 
to  withhold  it  now.  I  know  I  cannot 
long,  Dym." 

»  says  so  ? — they  dare  not  say  so.  I  will 
eve  it — I  will  not,  I  will  not !"  And 
rild  words  came  through  her  clinched 
strange  vehement  tones.  Believe  that 
Will,  could  ever  leave  her  ?  The  girl's 
ing  voice  filled  Will's  tender  heart  with 
id  anguish. 

ou  want  me  to  stay  in  this  weary  world, 
"  he  said,  almost  reproachfully.  "I  think 
tting  too  weak  and  tired  for  my  work. 
IS  it  they  were  singing  to-night,  Dym 
*  Faith's  journey  ends  in  welcomes  to 
^ !'  Would  you  deprive  me  of  such  a 
as  that?" 

I,  hush  !  I  want  you,  Will.  Oh,  Will,  I 
so-^I  love    you!"     And    the   unhappy 

r  her  arms  around  bis  neck  and  held  him 
utically. 
is  the  hardest  work  of  all,"  murmured 

II.  **  Oh,  my  child,  be  brave,  and  help 
irit!" 

mot,"  came  sullenly  from  Dym's   lips. 
ilmost  beside  herself. 
if  it  makes  me  worse  to  see  you  like  this? 
3  little  strength,  and  this  wastes  it  terri- 


bly." And  again  the  ominous  darkness  came  to 
his  lips,  -end  the  poor  overworked  heart  labored 
and  strained  bravely  to  do  its  part. 

"  Some  more  drops,"  he  said,  faintly;  "don't 
be  frightened,  I  am  better  again;  only  we  must 
talk  more  quietly;  lay  your  head  down  again,  I 
like  to  feel  it  there.  When  you  were  a  child  you 
always  came  to  your  poor  old  Conqueror  to  be 
petted." 

"  Will,  you  are  breaking  my  heart  !'*  She 
could  not  have  helped  that  cry  if  her  life  or  his 
had  depended  upon  it.  Perhaps  he  hoped  to  move 
her  to  tears  by  the  tenderness  of  his  words ;  per- 
haps he  guessed  at  the  spasm  that  contracted  her 
throat,  and  knew  the  pent-up  feelings  must  have 
some  outlet.  Already  her  breast  was  heaving  with 
repressed  sobs;  she  clung  to  him  more  quietly 
now,  and  the  tears  rained  over  his  hands. 

"That  is  right:  cry,  it  will  do  you  good,  and 
by  and  by  you  will  be  able  to  listen  to  me — we 
must  have  some  long  talks  together.  Dym,  dar- 
ling, you  know  I  love  you  too." 

"  But  not  so  much  as  I  do  you.  Oh,  Will,  not 
half  so  much,  not  half  so  much  !" 

"Do  I  not,  dear?  Nay,  you  are  mistaken; 
you  have  been  dearer  to  me  than  any  one  thing — 
except — but  we  will  not  talk  of  that.  If  it  had 
been  His  will,  I  would  almost  have  been  glad  to 
live  a  little  longer  for  your  sake.  You  believe 
this,  dear?" 

She  nodded,  as  though  words  were  impossible. 

"When  I  knew  that  I  had  heart  disease,  my 
first  thought  was  to  keep  it  from  you.  I  knew 
you  would  never  be  happy  for  a  moment  away 
from  me.  I  thought  I  would  spare  you  months, 
perhaps  years  of  needless  anxiety." 

She  left  off  sobbing  to  listen.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  going  to  die  yet — not  just  yet. 

"  This  is  why  I  did  not  give  yotf  my  reason  for 
refusing  to  leave  St.  Luke's.  There  were  other 
difficulties,  but  for  your  sake  I  might  have  con- 
quered them ;  only  I  knew,  I  knew  it  would  be 
useless  pain  to  give  up  my  work.  You  under- 
stand me,  dear — you  do  not  think  I  am  wrong 
now?" 

"Wouldn't  it  have  made  you  better?"  she 
whispered. 

"  No,  my  child,"  he  replied,  firmly;  "dismiss 
that  idea  from  your* mind  forever.  The  disease 
under  wliich  I  am  laboring  admits  of  no  human 
remedy ;  it  is  a  worn-out  heart,  Dym,  and  nothing 


will  make  it  work  properly,  though  Dr.  Lever 
says  I  may  live  pcrhajis  for  years." 

•*  Then  why — why  did  you  not  come  up  there 
and  rest  ?' ' 

•*  Because  I  did  not  believe  him.  No,  my 
chiia,  there  are  no  years  in  prospect  for  me.  I 
nave  suffered  loo  much,  gone  through  too  much. 
1  shall  not  have  to  bear  much  more.  Oh,  Dyni» 
try  to  be  glad  for  me ;  I  am  longing  so  sorely  for 
my  rest." 

She  only  shook  her  head  and  buried  her  face 
deeper  in  the  curtains.  Glad  !  how  could  she  be 
glad,  even  for  his  sake?  The  welcomes  might  be 
sweet  to  the  faithful  servant,  but  death  itself 
seemed  so  terrible  to  this  poor  child,  stretching 
out  her  tender  arms  to  detain  the  b.other  who 
was  so  dear  to  her. 

"  Will,  do  not  leave  me  ;  pray  that  you  may 
not  leave  me!"  clinging  to  him  with  one  cold 
little  hand,  and  speaking  in  such  a  weary  voice. 

*'  Would  it  help  either  of  us?  Dear,  I  must  go 
or  stay,  just  at  His  bidding.  I  am  ready  to  suffer 
a  little  more,  or  I  am  ready  to  go  to-night." 

**  I  always  knew  yuu  were  too  good  for  this 
world,  Will,"  exclaimed  the  weeping  girl.  But 
Wdl  silenced  her  gently. 

'*  Hush  !  you  must  not  say  that;  you  would  not 
pain  me  if  you  could  help  it,  would  you?  He  is 
more  merciful  to  us  than  we  are  to  ourselves.  He 
will  not  remember  our  failures.  I  have  done  so 
little,  and  He  has  done  so  much." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  he  put 
his  hand  fondly  on  her  head. 

"Why  do  you  keep  your  face  hidden,  Dimples? 
I  want  to  see  it  again."  Ah,  the  old  i>ct  name, 
the  dear  old  childish  name  ! 

"I  am  sorry  you  cannot  love  Humphrey,  my 
pet  J  he  would  have  taken  such  care  of  you." 

**  Please  don't  speak  of  that  tonight.  Will." 

♦*  Very  well"  (holding  the  sad  little  face  be- 
tween his  hands  for  a  moment  and  looking  at  it 
with  wistful  tenderness)  ;  "  I  should  like  to  feel 
somebody  was  taking  good  care  of  my  child  for- 
ever and  always.  But  it  can't  be  helped.  I  know 
Mrs.  Chichester  will  always  be  your  friend." 

"Don't  mind  about  me;  nothing  will  matter 
then."  Dym  was  feeling  for  words  to-night,  but 
her  pain  choked  them  back.  He  might  talk  to 
her,  but  in  her  anguish  how  was  she  to  answer 
him?  Even  Guy  Chichester  faded  from  her 
thoughts  in  the  prospect  of  this  new  trouble. 


"  Shall  you  go  to  bed,  Will  ?" 
1  think  I  must;  my  limbs  ache  so. 


"  It  has  all  been  so  sudden.  Tc 
God  wills,  we  will  talk  of  this  again. 
bed,  my  darling;  it  is  nearly  three  o'< 

"No,    no,"   she   implored;    "I 
stop  with  you  to-night.     I  could  nol 
me  sit  and  watch   you,    Wilt,   a&   I 
Only  to-night — only  just  to-night. 

'*My  precious  child,   it  goes  hardi 
refuse  you ;  but  indeed  it  is  better  n< 
could  sleep  now  myself,  and   your 
only  keep  me  restless.' 
)  bed 
;  ?hj 
strangely  weary.     This  has  taken  iti 
You  will  be  good  and  brave,  and 
Dym." 

A.  faint  misty  smile  answered  hi 
bless  my  child  !"  was  all  he  said  ;  but 
tightly  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  r 
willing  to  let  her  go,  and  in  the  silence 
moved  as  though  he  were  invoking 
But  when  she  reached  the  door  he  call 
to  him  ami  blessed  her  again  and  agfl 
her  hurriedly  that  she  must  be  comfo 
would  love  her  dearly — dearly,  wher 
And  so  he  sent  her  away. 

But    when   she   had   closed   the 
down   heavily   in  his  chair,  and  bowl 
upon  his  breast.     He  was  tired,  stri 
he  repeated.     This  had   been  the  hard 
that  he  had  had  to  do,  and  it  bad 
with  them  both. 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  darkness- 
was  flickering  low — the  words  "Oh, 
you  so— I  love  you  so ! "  seemed  rii 
cars;  again  he  felt  her  girlish  arms! 
neck,  and   her  tears  wetting   his  br 
damp  soft  hair  resting  against  his  ct 
merciful   AU-powcrful,   comfort   my 
groaned.     And    some    voice    out    of 
bilcncc  seemed  to  answer,  as  it  had  doci 
"Not  now,  but  presently;"  and, 
itself  heard  within  his  heart,   the 
found  peace. 

"  I  must  lie  down  and  get  an  hour'a_ 
thought ;  but  some  strange  toq^or  opj 
and  he  felt  unable  to  move.  "  •  Wat< 
the  golden  gate.'  I  wonder  if  she  wiU 
W.1S  his  last  conscious  thought  befol 
The  ilying  brands  of  the  fire  fbi 
moment  and  smouldered  to  decay;  lb( 
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tared  and  hissed,  and  finally  went  out ;  Kiddle-a- 
rink  stretched  himself  on  the  rug  with  a  low 
Thine,  as  though  some  dream  had  disturbed  him ; 
bat  still  Will  slept  on. 

Up-stairs  Dym  was  tossing  and  weeping  on  her 
piUoir,  and  praying  impotent  prayers;  outside  the 
cocks  were  crowing,  a  faint  windy  dawn  stirred  in 
tiw quiet  streets,  the  stars  were  paling  and  dying 
M,  and  the  quiet  figure  still  sat  on  in  the  dark- 
CBcd  room  below. 

"Let  us  go,  that  we  may  awaken  him  out  of 
ifcep,"  said  the  loving  friends  of  old.  Alas, 
Booebut  One  could  awaken  William  Elliott  now! 

Dym,  waking  out  of  the  troubled  sleep  that  had 
tome  to  her  from  very  weariness  of  sorrow,  heard 
note  strange  stir  and  movement,  that  seemed  to 
ttich  her  in  her  dreams.  Somewhere,  far  off, 
Did  was  crying.  A  voice  said,  "  Hush  !"  A 
Ban's  footstep  went  hurriedly  to  and  fro.  Dym 
ftrew  something  around  her,  and  ran  down ;  some 
knible  fear  was  clutching  at  her  heart ;  she  would 
Iwc called  out,  "Will!"  but  her  voice  failed  her. 

The  little  household,  huddled  together,  saw  her 
•dvancing  on  them,  slim  and  white,  and  looking 
before  her  with  the  fixed  dilated  eyes  of  a  sleep- 
talker;  and  honest  Richard  Maynard  put  out  his 
band,  with  something  like  a  sob,  to  stop  her. 
"No,  don't  go  in  there;  my  missis  here  wants  to 
talk  to  you." 

"I  know,"  replied  Dym,  in  an  odd  far-off 
wice.  She  put  aside  the  brawny  arm  with  a  little 
cold  hand  and  pushed  through  them.  Dick  fell 
owrone  of  his  crutches,  and  began  to  cry  again  ; 
lod Susan  threw  her  apron  over  her  head.  "Ah, 
bckaday !  the  poor  young  lady,  what  will  we  do 
wth  her,  Richard?"  And  Richard  drew  his 
loi^h  sleeve  before  his  eyes. 

Know— did  she  know  what  awaited  her  ?  The 
Wind  had  been  pulled  up :  a  May  sun  shone  mer- 
riljinto  the  window;  Kiddle-a-wink  was  whining 
•od  smelling  restlessly  about  the  bowed  figure 
Aat  sat  in  the  easy  chair,  with  its  thin  hands 
dasped  before  it,  and  a  smile  on  the  white  face 
ftat  rested  so  peacefully  among  the  cushions. 
There,  where  he  had  parted  from  her  last  night, 
tiwe  he  sat,  dead  ;  but  still  she  made  no  cry  or 
•^  that  she  understood.  She  bent  over  and 
rard  him  with  a  face  that  was  almost  as  gray  and 
<'i»pic-like  as  his,  then  closed  the  glazed  eyes, 
•>d  laid  the  heavy  head  upon  her  bosom.  Dead  ! 
tf  CQone  he  was  dead ;  and  she  was  dying  too. 


It  was  Richard  Maynard  who  saw  the  awful  shadow 
in  her  face  and  caught  her  as  she  fell ;  it  was  he 
who  freed  the  hands  from  their  fond  clutch,  and 
laid  the  smiling  face  back  on  its  pillow,  and  car- 
ried the  girl  up  to  her  little  room,  and  left  her 
with  Susan  crying  plentiful  tears  over  her. 

Dym's  head  was  lying  on  the  faithful  creature's 
lap,  when  she  woke  from  her  swoon.  Dym  held 
out  her  arms  to  Richard  Maynard  to  carry  her 
down  again  when  he  came  in  next  to  inquire  after 
her.  "1  dare  not.  You  must  help  her,  Susan; 
she  bean't  fit  for  anything  but  bed  now." 

"I  must  go  to  Will,  and  you  must  take  me," 
answered  Dym,  in  her  feeble  voice.  "  Good 
Richard,  dear  Richard,  carry  me  down.  Susan, 
ask  him  to  do  it.     I  cannot  leave  Will  alone." 

Richard  fairly  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and 
sobbed,  as  the  girl  set  forth  her  miserable  little 
petition.  She  was  hysterical  after  that,  and  Susan 
had  her  way,  and  tucked  her  up  in  her  little  bed, 
and  drew  down  the  blinds  and  sat  beside  her. 
Heaven  only  knows  the  anguish  with  which  Dym 
lived  through  those  first  few  hours.  She  lay  star- 
ing at  the  wall  with  blank  dark  eyes,  when  Susan 
hoped  she  was  sleeping.  Now  and  then  she  would 
throw  out  her  arms  and  bury  her  face  in  the  pillow, 
as  some  intolerable  remembrance  came  to  her 
mind  ;  then  she  would  feel  Susan's  rough  hand 
smoothing  her  hair.  She  wanted  to  be  alone — 
she  wanted  it  with  a  fierce  longing  that  nearly 
drove  her  frantic — but  she  lacked  energy  to  say 
so.  When  the  doctor,  a  while-headed  old  man, 
came  to  her  bedside  and  took  her  hand  (he  was 
an  old  friend  of  Will's;,  she  drew  it  away  almost 
angrily. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  Who  sent  for  you?  who 
gave  you  leave  to  disturb  me?"  she  said,  in  a 
quick  vehement  way. 

The  old  man  understood  the  girl's  despair  too 
well  to  take  umbrage  at  it ;  he  answered  her  with 
fatherly  kindness: 

"You  are  not  well,  my  dear.  These  good 
people  sent  for  me.  You  must  be  patient,  and 
try  and  bear  your  trouble — we  all  must,  you 
know." 

"Can  you  do  any  more  for  Will?  have  you 
been  to  him?"  pushing  back  her  hair  and  looking 
at  him  with  strained,,  bloodshot  eyes. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"No  one  can  do  any  more  for  him,  my  child; 
he  is  beyond  our  help  now." 
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*•  Then  you  can  do  nothing  for  me.  I  am  well, 
rjuitc  well;  only  I  shall  want  him  all  my  life 
long,"  she  said,  bursting  into  tears  and  falling 
back  on  her  pillow. 

Il  was  evening  before  they  left  her  alone.  Susan 
thought  she  had  fallen  asleep  at  last,  and  had 
gone  down  to  sit  with  ht-r  husband  a  little;  but 
Dyin,  who  had  been  lying  perfectly  motionless 
watching  the  creeping  shadows  on  the  ceiling, 
suddenly  sat  up,  and  then  began  groping  her  way 
down  the  dark  staircase.  She  had  told  them  in  a 
fierce  sort  of  way  that  she  was  well ;  but  as  she 
dragged  herself  along  she  felt  as  though  she  had 
risen  from  a  long  illness ;  her  limbs  ached  strangely ; 
her  head  felt  curiously  light  and  confused  ;  every 
now  and  then  a  faintness  seemed  creeping  over  her, 
and  she  clung  to  the  crazy  baluster  with  both  hands. 

The  house  was  still — still  as  death  itself,  she 
thought ;  and  yet  the  surging  and  noise  in  her 
ears  went  on.  Once  she  thought  Will  was  calling 
to  her,  "  Dym,  Dym,  my  dear  l"  She  slid  on  to 
her  knees  and  gasped  for  breath  when  she  heard 
that,  and,  holding  her  hands  tightly  over  her 
burning  forehead,  whispered  out  a  prayer  that 
God  would  be  good  to  her  and  give  her  strength 
to  see  Will  again. 

She  felt  better  after  that,  and  turned  the  handle 
of  the  parlor  door.  Some  vague  instinct  told  her 
she  should  find  him  there,  sitting  with  clasped 
hands  and  smiling  white  face,  as  she  had  seen  him 
last,  and  she  stood  stupefied  and  dizzy  for  a 
moment,  h>oking  around  the  dark  empty  room, 
till  the  gleam  of  light  from  under  the  folding- 
doors  recalled  her. 

They  had  taken  him  away ;  he  would  look 
different,  somehow.  She  had  scarcely  strength  to 
push  the  door  open  now  ;  the  lights,  the  whiteness, 
the  awful  straightncss  of  the  dim  form  under  the 
K'ct,  the  paraphernalia  of  the  death-chamber, 
tcmcd  to  freeze  her  faculties  and  turn  her  into 
stone. 

How  long  she  would  have  stood  there  she 
never  knew,  only  a  little  hunched-iip  figure,  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  l>ed,  slowly  shuffled  round  to 
her  and  slid  a  soft  little  han<I  in  brrs. 

••  Don't  be  afraid  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,  father  says.  Come  and  look  at  htm ;  he  is 
smiling  like  one  of  God's  dfnr  nngcls  he  used  to 
tell  us  about."  And  Dirk  drew  her  forward,  and 
folded  back  the  white  covering. 

"Smiling    like  one  of   God's  dear    angels.*' 


Thanks,  little  Dick,  for  those  brave  w 
the  hot  pain   beats  less  fiercely  in  h 
tears  that  bring    their  own  healing  blc 
dear  face  again  and  again. 

"  Would  you  deprive  me  of  such  a 
that?"    he   bad   said    to   her.     Ah,   n 
question  that  welcome  now  !    Tlie  fu 
had  smoothed  out  of  that  calm  browj 
utterable,  profound,  yet  full  of  mysteryj 
closely-fulded  lips  and  on  the  while 
There  he    lay,   the   young  soldier  of 
called  out  from  the  battle  in  the  very  bt 
heal  of  the  day.     Some  one  had  crossed 
arms  over  his  breast,  and  laid  a  clustfl 
and  Spring  flowers  within  the  hands;  on 
had  got  loosened  and  disarranged.     D 
it  up,  and  placed  it  carefully  back  agai 
green  rowan  spray. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  they  br 
Bible,  his  gold  Cross  and  pocket-book, 
of  soft  hair  that  Susan  had  cut  oflT  w 
his  coffin. 

Dym  was  forced  to  own  herself  ill 
strange  fever  and  helplessness  were  ^ 
Since  the  night  when  they  had  found 
with  her  face  hidden  on  the  dead  ma| 
and  her  arms  clasped  so  tightly  round 
that  they  had  had  some  trouble  to  loa 
and  had  earned  her  back  to  her  litt 
had  never  seen  him  again. 

Sometimes  in  the  night  a  sort  of  de 
on,  and  she  would  try  to  go  down  an 
Little  Dick  saw  her  once  standing  wit 
hair  and  shining  eyes  in  the  middle  ol 
her  body  swaying  to  and  fro  from  weal 

"Come,   let  us  go  to  him,"  she  sa: 
out  a  hot  hand  to  the  boy.     **  What 
said,   Dick? — 'Smiling    like  one   of 
angels* — yes,   I    remember.     Wc  shall 
him,  Dick,  none  of  us;  I  only  want 
him  and  look  at  him  again." 

Dick  called  his  mother,  and  they  lai^ 
again.  *•  Not  to-night,  dearie;  you 
lo-night."  And  Dym  would  cry  oat 
voice,  "They  are  keeping  roe  from 
Oh,  Will,  your  poor  little  Dyml^yoofi 
unhappy  Dym!"  and  her  hands  won 
air  weakly.  Sorr'rtimes  she  would  l>e  i 
let  Susan  hush  her  to  sleep ;  the  f< 
would  rock  the  girl's  head  on  her 
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trsinesB  overpowered  her  grief.  Dym  would 
in  mit  fragments  of  talk.  Once  she  thought 
was  in  her  brother's  arms  again. 
'  Oh,  Will,  I  do  love  you — I  do  love  you  so  !" 
said,  pressing  Susan's  rough  hands  closer  to 
Her  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears  when  she 
•ke,  but  her  face  had  a  more  peaceful  expres- 
I  on  it. 

t  was  the  day  of  the  funeral,  but  they  did  not 
e  to  tell  her  so  till  afterwards;  the  dog  sat 
ining  on  her  bed  half  the  day,  and  once  he 
k  hold  of  her  sleeve  and  tried  to  drag  her  with 
teeth.  Dym  was  too  dull  and  sick  to  notice 
!  animal's  restlessness ;  she  lay  torpid  and  half 
eep,  unmindful  of  the  unusual  sounds  about  the 
use.' 

IJttle  Dick  came  in  once  with  his  eyes  swollen 
ilh  crying.  He  had  just  come  home  with  his 
ithcr,  and  had  hung  his  linnet's  cage  with  black, 
lym  heard  the  bird's  chirping  in  a  dismal  sort  of 
If,  under  the  veil  of  premature  night. 
Richard  Maynard  had  followed,  and  so  had 
any  of  the  parishioners.  The  old  vicar  of  St. 
ode's  had  read  the  service.  Quite  a  crowd  of 
romen  and  children  had  followed  the  poor  priest 
0  his  resting-place.  Some  navvies  to  whom  he 
ad  done  a  kindness,  and  the  elder  lads  from  the 
light-schools,  carried  the  bier.  Not  one  of  the 
tiends  he  loved  stood  beside  his  grave ;  and  yet 
here  were  no  lack  of  mourners — the  children  he 
ad  baptized  followed  hand-in-hand,  and  flung 
^tle  garlands  of  simple  grasses  and  field  flowers 
« the  coffin  as  it  was  lowered  from  their  sight; 
&e  tears  ran  down  many  a  woman's  face ;  the 
o«  and  boys  dragged  rough  sleeves  across  their 
tye.  "  He  was  the  poor  man's  priest ;  we  shall 
Mverget  such  another,"  said  one  of  them ;  and  a 


woman  who  heard  it  answered,  *' Ay,  but  he  was 
too  good  for  the  likes  of  us ;  it  is  the  best  that  is 
taken ;  there  is  not  one  of  us  women  that  haven't 
lost  a  friend." 

Dym  never  spoke  when  they  told  her,  only  she 
turned  very  white ;  she  clutched  the  things  they 
brought  her,  and  held  them  tight;  that  little  worn 
Bible  was  dearer  to  her  than  anything  else,  except 
the  lock  of  soft  hair.  Dym  slept  that  night  hold- 
ing them  still. 

It  was  some  days  before  she  ventured  to  open 
the  pocket-book.  There  were  only  a  few  simple 
memoranda,  money  accounts,  a  visiting  list,  ad- 
dresses of  parishioners  who  had  lately  moved ; 
there  was  nothing  but  the  dear  handwriting  to 
make  it  valuable. 

Dym  was  closing  it  carefully,  when  a  little 
folded  paper  dropped  out  of  one  of  the  pockets. 
She  opened  it ;  there  was  a  withered  flower — 
pressed  carefully — and  under  it  in  Will's  hand- 
writing, "  Given  to  me  by  Honor,  on  her  wedding 
day,  May — ,  185 — .      Qui patttur  vincit" 

Why  does  Dym  suddenly  flush  up,  and  press 
the  flower  hurriedly  to  her  lips  and  bosom?  Why 
does  she  call  out  Will's  name,  in  those  troubled 
loving  tones,  as  she  kindles  a  light,  and  watches 
as  the  paper  and  its  inclosure  crackle  into  ashes? 
Has  she  found  out  his  secret  ? 

"It  is  all  safe  with  me,  dear;  no  one  shall 
know.  Oh,  Will !  my  darling — my  darling,  to 
think  of  this!"  And  then  she  whispered  softly 
through  her  tears,  as  though  he  could  hear  her, 
that  it  is  so  brave  to  die  and  make  no  sign ;  that 
she  loved  him  all  the  dearer  for  it ;  that  he  was 
her  own  Will  Conqueror  still ! 

Ay,  Conqueror ;  and  how  nobly  she  will  never 
know.     Qui patitur  vincit. 


"  IT  WILL  ALL  BE  RIGHT  IN  THE  MORNING." 


Whw  the  bounding  beat  of  the  heart  of  love. 

And  the  springing  step  grow  slow ; 
^en  the  form  of  a  cloud  in  the  blue  above 

Lies  dark  on  the  path  below, 
TlKsong  that  he  sings  is  lost  in  a  sigh. 

And  turns  where  a  star  is  dawning, 
And  he  thinks,  as  it  gladdens  his  heart  and  his  eye  : 

"It will  all  be  right  in  the  morning." 

When  "the  strong  man  armed,"  in  the  middle  watch, 

From  life's  dim  deck  is  gazing. 
And  strires  through  the  wreck  of  the  tempest  to  catch 

A  gleam  of  the  day-beam's  blazing ; 
Aaid  Ae  wild  storm,  there  hard  by  the  helm, 

He  heeds  not  the  dark  ocean  yawning; 
'<*  this  song  in  his  soul  not  a  sorrow  can  whelm, 

"It  vill  idl  be  right  in  the  morning." 


When  the  battle  is  done,  the  harp  unstrung, 

Its  music  trembling — dying; 
When  his  woes  are  unwept,  and  his  deeds  unsung. 

And  he  longs  in  the  grave  to  be  lying, 
Then  a  voice  shall  charm,  as  it  charmed  before 

He  had  wept  or  waited  the  dawning  ; 
"  They  do  love  there  for  aye — I'll  be  there  as  of  yore' 

"  It  will  all  be  right  in  the  morning." 

Thus  all  through  the  world,  by  ship  and  by  shore ; 

Where  the  mother  bends  over 
The  cradle,  whose  tenant  "  has  gone  before ;" 

Where  the  eyes  of  the  lover 
Light  the  way  to  the  soul ;  whatever  the  word, 

A  welcome,  a  wail,  or  a  warning, 
This  is  everywhere  cherished — this  everywhere  heard  : 

"  It  will  all  be  right  in  the  morning." 
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A  CHAT  ABOUT  THE  DOCTOR. 

By  Mrs.  B.  F.  Baer. 
IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER  II. 


I  PUT  the  Frau  Kranich  from  me  with  an  im- 
patient shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  went  forward 
to  meet  my  heroine ;  but  paused  ere  many  pages 
were  turned,  to  see  what  I  could  divine  from  this: 

"  Even  as  you  say,"  replied  the  Baron;  "but  it 
often  astonished  me,  that  coming  from  that  fresh 
green  world  of  yours  beyond  the  sea,  you  should 
feel  so  much  interest  in  these  old  things." 

"  Now  why  had  the  doctor  marked  that  para- 
graph, I  should  like  to  know,"  I  said,  bringing 
myself  to  an  abrupt  halt.  True,  I  knew  he  had 
roamed  amid  Alpine  scenery,  had  dined  in  Ger- 
man cities,  and  supped  in  German  inns,  perched 
thousands  of  feet  above  the  levej  of  the  sea;  I 
knew  he  had  been  where  Paul  Flemming  had 
been ;  had  seen  what  he  had  seen,  but  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  think  that,  like  him,  my  friend 
had  travelled,  wrapped  in  the  gloom  of  despair, 
with  eyes  forever  looking  "mournfully  into  the 
past."  No,  no,  his  youth  was  on  him  then,  no 
silver  stranded  the  dark  locks  about  his  brow;  and 
veneration  must  have  forced  him  to  draw  that 
pencil  mark,  and  veneration  combined  with  ideality 
guided  his  hand  a  few  pages  on,  when  he  stroked 
these  lines : 

"  Truly,  every  man  has  a  Paradise  around  him, 
until  he  sins,  and  the  angel  of  an  accusing  con- 
science drives  him  from  his  Eden.  And  even 
then  there  are  holy  hours  when  the  angel  sleeps, 
and  man  comes  back,  and,  with  the  innocent  eyes 
of  a  child,  looks  into  his  Paradise  again — into  the 
broad  gates  and  rural  solitudes  of  nature." 

How  that  passage  impressed  me  with  its  solemn 
earnestness  !  O,  my  friend,  there  are  moments 
when  such  as  you  can  go  back  to  your  lost  paradise 
— moments  when  the  avenging  angel  is  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  magic  wand  of  Charity.  It  may  be 
a  little  act — a  kind  word  spoken  in  season — a 
sympathizing  touch  in  the  hour  of  pain,  or  it  may 
be  a  few  drops  of  medicine  given  to  a  sufferer, 
whose  scanty  pay  hardly  keeps  the  home  board 
furnished.  If  such  as  you  cannot,  with  the  largest 
capacities  for  doing  good  that  life  presents  ever 
before  you,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  noblest 
profession,  I  speak  it  reverently,   that  God  has 


given  to  man,  on  you,  in  Heaven's  name,    "^^ 
us  can  ? 

With  an  awe  inspired  by  the  soul-stirring^  1 
graph,  I  returned  to  my  task,  read  a  few  mtf:^" 
and  found  myself  at  the  end  of  the  second  I^  "^ 
No  heroine  yet ! 

Paul  Flemming,  whose  existence  had  vC^^ 
into  that  of  Dr.  Hubner,  to  my  vivid  imagir"^* 
at  least,  would  sink  into  a  contemptuous  insi^'^ 
cance  if  the  volume  should  close  as  it  had  b^'*^ 
and  with  fear  and  trembling  (not  origin-^*] 
hastened  toward  the  end,  to  pause  in  admir^^ 
before  the  author's  description  of  the  Glacis'  * 
the  Rhone. 

"  It  fills,"  says  Longfellow,  "the  whole  raJfc 
between    two  mountains,   running   back   to   tbc 
summits.     At  the  base  it  is  arched  like  a  doBM 
and   above  jagged  and   rough,  and  resembles 
mass  of  gigantic  crystals  of  a  pale  emerald  tin! 
mingled  with  white.     A  snowy  crust  covers  i 
surface,  but   at  every  rent  and  crevice  the  p« 
emerald  ice  shines  clear  in  the  sun.     Its  shape 
that  of  a  glove,  lying  with  the  palm  downwai 
and  the  fingers  crooked  and  close  together.     It 
a  gauntlet  of  ice,  which,  centuries  ago,  wini 
the    king   of  these   mountains,    threw   down 
defiance  to   the  sun  ;    and  year  by  year  the 
strives  in  vain  to  lift  it  from  the  ground  on 
point  of  his  glittering  spear." 

The  magnificent   description  thrilled  me, 

\  had  never  seen  the  Rhone,  and  I  <li<i  not  wi 

i  that  the  do(  tor,  who  had  seen  it  and  drank 

beauty,  shouUl  ])ause  to  mark  the  graceful  e 

but  instead,  fancied  that  I  heard  him  cxcl 

alou<l,  as  did  Flemming: 

"  How  wonderful !  how  glorious  !" 
Suddenly   remembering   my  purpose,   c 
at  once  beame  predominant,  and  I  spurrt 
find  the  following  exquisite  bit  of  humor: 
j      "On  the  sofa  snt  a  gentleman  reading 
i  gentleman    of  perhaps    forty-five,   round 
,  and  with  a  head,  which  being  a  little  ba 
I  top,  looked  not  unlike  a  crow's  nest  wit 

in  it." 
i       Here    I    stopped    short,    exasperat< 
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measure.  "  Put  eight  more  years  on  your  thirty- 
seven,  and  you  will  not  be  far  from  forty-five 
yourself,"  I  exclaimed,  shutting  the  book  with  a 
vindictive  snap. 

"You  seem  to  be  out  of  humor,  Gary,"  said 
aay  husband,  gently — he  was  always  gentle  now, 
n  my  moments  of  wilfulness  and  caprice  because 
le  knew  that  they  were  born  of  pain  and  weak- 

LCSS. 

"I  have  no  patience  with  this  book,"  I  answered. 
*  It  is  called  a  romance,  and  yet  no  woman 
ippears  as  heroin^.  I  am  trying  to  solve  the 
njstery  of  Dr.  Hubner's  bachelorhood  from  the 
narked  lines,  and  just  as  I  think  I  have  a  clew  to 
it  I  come  across  a  paragraph  like  this" — reading 
the  last — "and  all  vanishes  in  an  instant.  I  see 
only  the  teasing,  fun-loving  man  before  me, 
instead  of  the  disappointed  swain ;  I  have  almost 
despaired  of  my  task. ' ' 

"And  not  yet  through  the  book?    It  isn't  like 
you  to  give  up  before  the  end  is  gained." 

"I  won't,  either,"  I  cried,  nerved  to  fresh 
exertion  by  the  implied  sarcasm  ;  and  I  plunged 
resolutely  into  the  romance  again  to  find — what  ? 
A  heroine  at  last,  dear  reader;,  a  real,  living, 
breathing,  genuine  heroine.  The  work  is  re- 
deemed in  my  eyes.  Paul  Flemming's  character 
stands  forth  in  enduring  colors,  since  the  "Trem- 
uloiB  Star,"  born  of  **  the  rich  and  glowing 
evening,"  has  suddenly  illuminated  his  horizon  ; 
and  across  the  chasm  of  twoscore  years  I  shake 
liands  with  the  author,  whose  gifted  pen  wrought 
the  beautiful  creation. 

More  hopeful,  more  sanguine  of  success,  I  was 
Moused  to  enthusiasm  by  coming  across  another 
pencil  mark : 

"I  dislike  an  eye  that  twinkles  like  a  star. 
Those  only  are  beautiful,  which,  like  the  planets, 
lave  a  steady,  lambent  light,  are  luminous,  but 
W)t  sparkling.  Such  eyes  the  Greek  poets  give  to 
tl>e  Immortals." 

And  such  eyes  I  had  given  to  the  stately  Diana, 
*ith  whom  I  had  graced  my  hero's  home — a 
Grecian  type  of  beauty  with  steady,  luminous 
'fowncyes.  Can  I  ever  forgive  him  for  crushing 
Ihefair  image  with  a  single  ruthless  blow?  But 
l^wewas  a  drop  of  comfort — such  had  been  his 
*fcalat  least — those  marked  lines  declared  it  most 
tinphatically ;  and,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  I 
Passed  it  by  to  happen  on  a  paragraph  that 
*w&ded  like  a  funeral  dirge : 


"Then  come  the  gloomy  hours,  vyhen  the  fire 
will  neither  burn  on  our  hearths  nor  in  our  hearts; 
and  all  without  and  within  is  dismal,  cold  and 
dark.  Believe  me,  every  heart  has  its  secret  sor- 
rows which  the  world  knows  not,  and  oftentimes 
we  call  a  man  cold,  when  he  is  only  sad." 

Why,  oh,  why  that  heavy  mark?  Were  there 
hours  in  the  doctor's  life  when  the  fire  burned 
neither  on  his  hearth  nor  in  his  heart?  Was 
there  a  past  with  dark  memories,  that  haunted  his 
solitude?  It  seemed  so;  for,  following  close  upon 
the  last,  I  discovered  these  words : 

"Some  feelings  are  quite  untranslatable.  No 
language  has  yet  been  formed  for  them.  They 
gleam  upon  us  beautifully  through  the  dim  twi- 
light of  fancy,  and  yet,  when  we  bring  them  close 
to  us,  and  hold  them  up  to  the  light  of  reason, 
lose  their  beauty  all  at  once;  as  glow-worms, 
which  gleam  with  such  a  spiritual  light  in  the 
shadows  of  evening,  when  brought  in  where  the 
candles  are  lighted,  are  found  to  be  only  worms, 
like  so  many  others." 

"Then  his  feelings  cannot  be  translated,"  I 
mused,  letting  the  book  fall  to  my  lap.  "  From 
the  far  distance,  and  in  the  dim  light  of  fancy, 
they  are  beautiful  enough,  but  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  reason.  They  put  out  the  fire  in  his  heart, 
and  make  him  sad  because  the  hopes  they  have 
engendered  have  proved  only  so  many  worms, 
eating  into  his  very  soul." 

"Oh,  who  is  the  Mary  Ashburton,  that  has 
cast  such  a  shadow  over  the  doctor's  life?"  I 
asked  myself,  as  I  looked  out  on  the  street  bathed 
in  a  flood  of  soft  silvery  moonlight.  I  seemed  to 
catch  inspiration  from  the  quiet  panorama.  It 
was  no  longer  Paul  Flemming  wandering  through 
sylvan  groves  and  German  forests  by  Mary  Ash- 
burton's  side,  but  Doctor  Hubner ;  and  I  do 
believe,  that,  when  I  resumed  my  reading,  I  un- 
consciously dropped  the  hero's  name  to  substitute 
the  doctor's  instead. 

Never  can  I  tell  with  what  breathless  interest  I 
perused  the  chapter  capped  "The  Fountain  of 
Oblivion."  Just  as  Flemming  wooed,  I  should 
imagine  Dr.  Hubner  had  wooed ;  just  as  he  was 
rejected,  the  doctor  had  been  rejected  ;  just  as  he 
turned  his  back  on  Interlachen  forever,  I  should 
fancy — did  fancy — the  doctor  had  turned  himself 
forever  from  the  spot,  where  he  had  laid  down 
the  richest  treasure  he  possessed,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  worshipped  one  of  his  dreams,  only  to  have  it 
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refused ;  and,  like  Flemming,  he  had  turned  from 
it  with  no  anger  in  his  bosom,  no  hatred,  but  with 
a  mournful  sadness,  tenfold  more  dangerous  than 
either. 

"The  hearts  of  some  women  tremble  like  leaves 
at  every  breath  of  love  which  reaches  them,  and 
then  arc  still  again.  Others,  like  the  ocean,  are 
moved  only  by  the  breath  of  a  storm,  and  not  so 
easily  lulled  to  rest." 

I  could  readily  understand  the  deep  mark  encir- 
cling those  lines,  as  well  as  imagine  the  thought 
that  guided  the  pencil.  Like  Mary  Ashburton, 
his  laily's  heart  was  not  easily  or  lightly  moved. 
The  storm  of  his  passion  had  driven  its  seething 
breakers  full  upon  her,  an<l  his  own  heart  was  none 
the  less  sore  l>ecause  :ii  the  recoil. 

How  1  could  have  pitied  him  in  that  moment, 
if  his  manly  fare  had  not  risen  before  me  with  its 
genial  smile,  which  seemed  to  ask  what  there  was 
to  pity  in  its  unbroken  lines.  No ;  I  could  not 
pity  hitn,  for  that  countenance  would  have  rebuked 
me  if  I  had.  Whatever  else  he  might  be,  the 
doctor  was  the  last  man  to  excite  such  a  feeling, 

d  closing  my  heart  to  anything  like  it,  I  rushed 
on  to  the  end,  to  find  the  wealth  of  disappointed 
love  in  his  bosom  breaking  out  in  the  stroke  about 
these  lines: 

"Alas  and  alas!  Paracelsus  of  old  wasted  life 
in  trying  to  discover  its  elixir,  which,  after  all, 
turned  out  to  be  alcohol ;  and  instead  of  being 
immortal  upon  earth,  he  died  drunk  on  the  floor 
of  a  tavern.  The  like  hap|)ens  to  many  of  us. 
We  waste  our  best  years  in  distilling  the  sweetest 
flowers  of  life  into  love-|X)tions,  which,  after  all, 
do  not  immortalize,  but  only  intoxicate  us.  By 
Heaven  !  wc  are  all  of  us  mad." 

The  death  knell  of  ho|>e  rang  out  clear  in  the 
last  sentence.  He  had  loved  and  lost,  had  wor- 
shipped and  been  rejected ;  and  in  the  chagrin  of 
the  moment,  unable  to  forget,  feeling  the  burden 
more  than  he  can  bear,  he  bitterly  repriinan<ls  him- 
Nclf,  and  says,  in  tlui  pain  of  a  sorely  bleeding 
heart,  "  By  Heaven  I  we  are  all  of  us  mad." 

No  one  looking  at  Dr.  Hubncr  could  impute  to 
hira  such  a  storm  of  entotion,  such  a  whirlwind  of 
|jav<ion,  as  had  svrrpt  Mcmming's  heart.  He  was 
thoroughly— my  hero,  1  mean— self-possessed,  calm 
M  a  gammer's  afternoon,  polite  and  affable ;  but 
if  he  had  never  known  a  kindrtti  feeling,  why  those 
pencil  marks?  I  could  not  forget  the  old  truism, 
Uui  there  is  no  calm  so  perfect  as  the  one  after  a 


storm ;  and  thinking  of  it  still,  1  turned  to  \\%c      '^*** 
page  to  fall  on  the  following  significant  passa^^B^^' 

•'Vou  are  right,"  said  Berkley;  "ihcrt   i 
thing  so  good   for  sorrow  as  rapid  motion  iu-^     . ._ 
o\viV\  air,     I  shall  go  with  you ;  though,  P'ol'^^^^T^^ 
your  conversation  will  not  be  very  various ;  i>ot  ^^  " 
but  Edward  and  Kuuigunde."  , 

Like  a  flasli — sliall  1  call  it  inspiration  ?—csi-^  \} 
a  thought  of  the  three  months  sjjent  by  the  do**^  ^^  ^^ 
on  the  plains.  Had  he  gone  there  to  kill  sorr"*^^*^ 
in  rapid  motion  ?  Perhaps;  and  1  cuuld  but  (ai -*^* '*^> 
as  I  read  further  on  that  some  friend,  like  IlcrkB-^3*"M 
.more  zealous  than  wise,  had  borne  hmi  comjot-*— ^^^ 
and  kept  him  continually  in  memory  of  that  sorrc^^»~'r 

"  Berkley's  self-assumed  duty  was  to  console      ^=5*  c 
companion ;  a  duty  which  he  performed  like     ^S»r 
ancient  Spanish  Despcnadora,  whose  busincs  ^'         W[ 
to  attend    the   sick  and    put   her  eltmw  into  (^ 

stomach  of  the  dymg  to  shorten  their  agony." 

"  Who  among  us  lias  not  known  such  a  fricnrlF      !>" 
I  asked   myself  briefly ;   and  so  closed  book 
third.     The  clock  had  just  stnick  eleven,  and  )i 
ing  up  from  his  paper,  my  Imsband  said : 

"  It  is  growing  late,  Gary,  and  time  for  ones 
feeble  as  yourself  to  be  in  bed." 

I  answered  nothing.  I  could  not  bor  m  rm  ^ 
the  chain  of  my  thoughts  broken  by  anything 
prosaic;  and  to  avoid  conversation,  at  once  sow  J 
my  chamber.  Most  certainly  I  was  infatuated* 
I  took  up  "  Hyperion  "  the  next  morning  as  »^: 
as  I  left  the  breakfast  room,  and  }>lungcd  eag«r 
into  the  fourth  and  last  book,  feeling  a  consci^ 
ness  that  the  end  was  almost  gained. 

"  The  shadows  of  the  tninti  arc  like  those  oC   • 
body.     In  the  morning  of  life,  they  all  lie  b«h»i 
us;  at  noon,  we  trample  them  under  foot ;  an<^ 
the  evening,  they  stretch  long,  broail,  aitd  dec| 
ing  before  us.     Are  not,  then,  the  sorrows 
childhood  as  dark  as  those  of  age?     Are  not 
morning  shadows  of  life  as  deep  and  broad  as  tfr"* 
of  evening?     Ves  ;  but  the  morning  shadows 
fade  away;  while  those  of  evening  reach  foi 
into  the  night  and  mingle  with  the  coming  d 
ness." 

This  was  the  first  pencilled  paragraph  that 
my  view,  and  with  the  mournful  sadness  still  e^ 
ing  in  my  heart,  I  rould  scarcely  brin:r  *' 

think  that  my  friend's  hand  had  drawn  •. 
the  words  soundcfl  so  like  the  lolling  of  a  :• 
bell.     Were  the  shadows  of  youth  still  lin^c 
about  him  ?     Was  the  Past  still  haunting  him  viS^  ^ 
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Blntter  memories  and  blighted  hopes?  Verily, 
rs;  f(x  aa  answer  appeared  on  the  very  next 

•««: 

"As  the  moon,  whether  visible  or  invisible,  has 
wer  over  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  so  the  face  of 
at  lady,  whether  present  or  absent,  had  power 
er  the  tides  of  his  soul ;  both  by  day  and  night, 
th  waking  and  sleeping." 
'•Oh,  my  friend,"  1  cried,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
npathy,  "  why  not  trample  the  shadows  of  noon 
dcr  your  feet  now,  ere  they  join  those  of  evening 
i  reach  £u-  into  the  night  ?"  I  saw  him  in  that 
waent  as  Berkley  did  Flemraing ;  and  I  "smiled 
I  saw  the  mark  drawn  about  the  brusque  old 
a's  advice : 

"Remember  my  parting  words.  Never  mind 
Bcs.  In  this  world  a  man  must  either  be  an 
ril  or  hammer.  Care  killed  a  cat !" 
Terse,  brief  words,  spoken  by  homely  lips,  but 
rds  of  wisdom  nevertheless.  Some  of  the  sad- 
is  vanished  from  my  mind.  Hope  sprang  up  in 
stead — di.  hope  that  the  hero  would  turn  his  head 
olntely  from  the  Past — that  he  would  accept  the 
lation  as  a  manly  man,  and  instead  of  vacillating 
Nation  take  upon  him  life's  responsibilities ; 
it,  instead  of  wandering  amid  Alpine  scenes  or 
ving  in  dim  old  mystic  German  lore,  feeding 
:  discontent  instead  of  crushing  it,  he  would 
ow  himself  into  the  busy  stream  of  action  flow- 
;  through  this  practical  world  of  ours,  to  do  good 
:n  as  he  received  benefit  in  return. 
Would  my  hope  be  realized,  was  the  unspoken 
estion  trembling  on  my  lips  as  I  hurried  through ; 
i  I  clapped  my  hands  for  very  joy,  as  my  eye 
ight  the  following : 

"Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past.  It  comes 
t  back  again.  Wisely  improve  the  present.  It 
thine;  go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future, 
thont  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart." 
If  that  paragraph  had  remained  unnoticed,  this 
•old  never  have  been  written,  for  the  whole 
trie,  which  I  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  rear, 
old  have  cnimbled  away  to  dust.  But  it  was 
irked ;  and  so  it  is. 

With  the  doctor's  life  before  me,  even  as  it  had 
ED  from  the  beginning,  I  continued,  feeling 
>re  keenly  than  ever  that  my  thoughts  had  not 
ajred  out  of  the  right  channel  in  unravelling  the 
W  of  his  bachelorhood  from  this  book.  He 
d  read  and  re-read  the  volume  in  my  hand,  for 
'  had  told  me  so,  and  I  could  not  separate  him 


from  the  hero.  I  grew  nervously  anxious  for  the 
result.  How  would  the  book  end  ?  Would  Flem- 
ming  meet  the  "Dark  Ladie"  in  the  last  pages? 
and  would  there  be  a  joyful  clash  of  marriage 
bells  ?  I  hoped  it,  and  yet,  if  such  proved  the 
case,  my  character-reading  would  suffer ;  but  for  all 
that  I  did  hope  that,  even  in  the  last  chapter,  Mary 
Ashburton  would  relent,  and  in  relenting,  love. 

In  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement  I  turned  the 
leaves,  and  came  across  the  following : 

"Thither  will  I  turn  my  wandering  footsteps, 
and  be  a  man  among  men,  and  no  longer  a 
dreamer  among  shadows.  Henceforth  be  mine  a 
life  of  action  and  reality  I  I  will  work  in  my  own 
sphere,  nor  wish  it  other  than  it  is.  This  alone 
is  health  and  happiness.     This  alone  is  life. 

Life  that  shall  send 

A  challenge  to  its  end, 

And  when  it  comes,  say,  Welcome,  friend ! 

Why  have  I  not  made  these  sage  reflections,  this 
wise  resolve  sooner?  Can  such  a  simple  result 
spring  only  from  the  long  and  intricate  process  of 
experience?  Alas!  it  is  not  till  time,  with  reck- 
less hand,  has  torn  out  half  the  leaves  from  the 
Book  of  Human  Life,  to  light  the  fires  of  passion 
with,  from  day  to  day,  that  man  begins  to  see 
that  the  leaves  which  remain  are  few  in  number, 
and  to  remember,  faintly  at  first,  and  then  more 
clearly,  that  upon  the  earlier  pages  of  that  book 
was  written  a  story  of  happy  innocence,  which  he 
would  fain  read  over  again.  Then  comes  listless 
irresolution  and  the  inevitable  inaction  of  despair; 
or  else  the  firm  resolve  to  record  upon  the  leaves 
that  still  remain  a  more  noble  history  than  the 
child's  story  with  which  the  book  began." 

I  could  have  laughed  aloud  in  my  joy  on  seeing 
the  mark  about  these  lines,  but  I  did  something 
vastly  different.  I  cried.  In  that  mark,  I  traced 
the  record  of  my  hero's  vow.  No  listless  inaction 
had  been  his.  He  had  cast  the  Past  behind  him, 
and  seized  the  Present  with  a  determined  grip; 
and  could  now  look  forward  to  the  future  without 
a  fear.  It  held  no  terrors  for  him  because  he  had 
performed  his  duty,  was  a  man  among  men  ;  and 
if  the  fires  of  passion  had  consumed  half  the  leaves 
of  his  book,  he  was,  day  by  day,  writing  on  the 
remaining  pages  such  a  record  that  neither  Ambi- 
tion, Pride  nor  Passion  could  ever  obliterate, 
because  it  was  recorded  in  the  golden  characters 
of  Truth,  and  stamped  indelibly  with  Charity's 
immortal  impress. 
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But  I  must  away  to  find  the  "Dark  Ladie." 
One  more  chapter,  and  I  shall  be  done !  Ten 
minutes  after,  to  a  second  by  the  clock,  I  threw 
"Hyperion"  down  with  a  shock  that  I  can  never 
forget.  The  book  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  crash, 
and  I  turned  to  meet  two  laughing  brown  eyes, 
regarding  me  with  a  strange  mixture  of  mirth  and 
gravity  in  their  depths. 

My  hero  stood  l>efore  me,  laughing  at  the  great 
surprise  written  so  plainly  on  my  face.  He  broke 
the  silence  by  asking: 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  use  borrowed  books?" 

"  Such  a  book  as  it  is !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  wish 
to  goodness  I  had  never  seen  it.  I  am  so  disap- 
pointed, so  surprised  at  the  ending." 

"And  who  is  not?"  he  asked,  picking  the 
volume  from  the  floor,  and  turning  the  leaves 
caressingly.  "That  is  one  of  its  charms,  and  I 
love  it.  Whenever  I  feel  particularly  blue,  and 
can  steal  an  hour  from  my  oflice;  I  like  to  throw 
myself  down  where  I  can  hear  the  winds  sigh,  the 
raindrops — if  there  be  any — patter  against  the 
window  panes,  and  read  *  Hyperion.'  " 

"And  the  blue  ribbon — the  book-mark — is  a 
love  token  from  some  'Dark  Ladle,'"  I  hazarded, 
and  the  next  moment  I  wished  that  I  hadn't.  A 
fierce  expression  crossed  his  face,  as  he  laid  the 


book  on  the  table,  and  his  laughing  eyes     grev 
stern  as  he  said  : 

"Your  hand,  if  you  please,  madam.     \i^^  tiine 
is  limited  this  morning." 

He  had  chilled  all  at  once  into  the  profeag-^'O''" 
man,  and  I  made  no  apology  fopthe  casual  re  ■^■''*"» 
because  I  knew  that  he  was  too  generous  ^*^f 
unjust,  and  left  it  to  time  to  withdraw  the  po^^"* . 
but  unintentionally  aimed  shaft.  Yet,  as  I  sai^^.  * 
drive  away  from  the  door,  his  face  shrouded  ^"*  * 
mantle  of  reserve,  I  felt  more  and  more  convi  '^^ 
that  I  had  read  his  secret — that,  instead  o  '  ** 
ambitious  Frau  Kranich,  a  noble  Mary  AshU^^'^O* 
had  impressed  her  image  on  his  heart,  the  r"  "WW 
indelibly  because  he  could  not  turn  on  the  ai^^'jlif 
waters  of  contempt  to  sweep  her  features  fro  "i  t 
too  faithful  memory. 

Turning  away  from  the  window  — away  £""5081 
the  equinoctial  blast  moaning  and  sighing  witf  '■oat 
— sometimes  lifting  its  voice  in  louder  strife — ^I 
sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  dreamed  it  all  over  ag^^n. 
I  may  be  right  in  this,  my  first  attempt  at  chara.<:ter 
reading  by  such  a  novel  method,  and  I  may  be 
wrong ;  perhaps  some  day  in  the  near  or  far  off 
future  I  shall  find  out,  and  then,  reader,  in  the 
strictest  confidence  of  course,  I'll  tell  you  too  »11 
about  it. 
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A  RUDE  wooden  house  on  the  Neva,  in  old 
Petersburg,  is  still  shown  to  travellers  as  the  abode 
of  Pelcr  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia,  when  he 
was  building  the  city.  His  wooden  arm-chair,  the 
rude  stool  by  which  he  knelt  to  pray,  and  the 
boat  he  made  with  his  own  hands,  are  exhibited 
in  careful  i)reservati()n.  An  incident  related  of 
the  Czar  has  been  as  carefully  preserved  in  the 
French  chronicles. 

In  August,  1710,  Peter  was  in  this  modest 
house  with  two  of  his  officers.  The  elder.  Cap- 
tain Stopaus,  was  old  and  stui)id,  and  very  jealous 
of  the  merit  of  younger  men.  He  hated  particu- 
larly young  Wladimir,  who  had  risen  rapidly  in 
the  Czar's  favor,  on  account  of  his  courage  and 
rare  (inalitivs.  Though  but  twenty-five,  he  was 
major  of  the  regiment  of  Prcobajinski,  of-  which 
Peter  was  colonel. 


'      The  Czar  stood  by  a  narrow  window,  and 
gazing   at   a   medallion    he   had   taken   from    *^ 
pocket   of  his   uniform.     In  this   medallion    ^^^ 
framed   the   miniature  of  a  beautiful  young  g'"' 
Her  long  blonde  curls  fell  on  a  neck  white    • 
alabaster;  her  blue  eyes  and  perfect  mouth  seemed 
formed  only  for  love,   and    their  expression    ^"^ 
,  exquisite.     The  name  of  this  lovely  creature  '•^^ 
Ludniilla,  and  she  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  » 
wealthy  merchant.     The  Emperor  had  seen  b*' 
i  but  once,  when  he  had  become  desperately  enafl** 
'  ored  of  her.     He  was  sure  of  her  favor ;  but   h* 
I  wished  to  owe  it  to  his  personal  merit ;  and  wh** 
:  he  visited  her,  he  sunk  the  monarch  in  the  lortf** 
She  was  far  from  discouraging  his  passion;  inde** 
he  had  little  doubt  that  she  returne<i  it. 
'      After  looking  rapturously  at  the  charming  mi  ^'^ 
i  iature,   Peter  suddenly   called  Wladimir  to  hi^^ 
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red  it,  asking  what  he  thought  of  his 

inaraorata. 

lung  man  started  back,  and  grew  pale 

Controlling  his  agitation,  though  his 
nbled  sadly,  he  replied  that  the  picture 
jing. 

,  observed  what  escaped  the  eyes  of  the 
in  the  young  man's  emotion.  In  a  few 
Wladimir  left  the  house.  The  captain 
rup,  bowing  to  the  Emperor.  He  began 
if  he  had  noticed  the  major's  look  when 
ill  on  the  portrait.  The  Czar  answered 
d  not. 

'  said  Stopaus,  "the  original  of  that 
the  betrothed  wife  of  Wladimir.  Your 
iras  at  Ludm ilia's  house  last  evening. 
•  you  had  left  it  the  major  was  admitted ; 
loon  had  risen  before  he  departed  from 
nks." 

ou  sure  of  this?"  asked  Peter,  calmly, 
quite  sure,  your  Majesty." 
well." 

sw  moments  the  Emperor,  lifting  the 
hair  in  front  of  him,  dashed  it  on  the 

such  violence  it  was  broken  to  pieces, 
only  sign  of  emotion.     Then,  fastening 
id  caftan,  he  quitted  the  hut. 
lir    had    worshipped    his    beautiful    be- 
nd they  were  soon  to  be  married.     His 

seeing  her  miniature  in  the  Czar's  hands 
se.  How  could  he  doubt  her  unworthi- 
le  must  have  given  the  picture  to  Peter, 
mraging  his  fancy  for  her.  Was  such  a 
1  wife  for  an  honorable  man  ? 
•ssed  the  bridge  of  Tolstoi,  leaving  the 
:e  where  the  cathedral  of  Isaac  rose  in 
,  passed  along  what  was  afterwards  the 
le  de  la  Perspective,  and  arrived  at  the 
The  house  where  Ludmilla  dwelt  was 
t  one,  built  in  Tartar  style.  At  a  whistle 
young  man,  a  maid  in  red  tunic  and  coif 
he  door.  He  entered  the  presence  of 
,  his  features  expressing  his  profound 
is  deadly  despair.  The  young  girl  stood 
5  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  pale  as  death, 
nir  sat  down,  but  repelled  all  the  tender 

of  Ludmilla.  In  a  voice  faltering  and 
ittemess,   he  reminded  her  that  he  had 

to  her  the  truest,  most  passionate  love, 
laid  his  life,  his  fortune,  his  name,  at  her 
he  had  repaid  him  with  treachery  and  in- 

She  had  given  him  deceitful  caresses 


and  false  vows.     He  asked  if  the  accusation  were 
not  true  ? 

Ludmilla' s  crimson  cheeks  and  a  flood  of  tears, 
confessed  that  the  charge  was  deserved.  She 
sobbed  unrestrainedly,  while  the  young  officer 
regarded  her  in  gloomy  silence.  At  length  she 
lifted  her  head,  pushed  back  the  ringlets  from  her 
cheeks  still  burning  with  her  shame,  and  asked  to 
be  heard  in  her  own  defence. 

She  owned  that  she  had  deceived  her  lover, 
that  she  had  given  her  picture  fo  the  Emperor, 
when  he  came  to  woo  her.  But  she  had  not 
encouraged  his  passion  from  coquetry.  When  she 
saw  how  ardently  he  loved  her,  when  he  con- 
tinually met  her  in  the  street,  when  he  came  to 
visit  her  and  declared  his  love,  she  was  afraid  of 
him.  The  least  suspicion  that  she  might  have 
given  her  heart  to  another,  filled  him  with  un- 
governable rage.  The  wrath  of  a  monarch  was  so 
terrible  !  In  his'flashing  eyes  she  read  a  sentence 
of  death  for  any  rival.  How  could  she  own  her 
love  for  Wladimir !  She  dissembled,  in  her  terror 
for  him  !  She  allowed  the  royal  suitor  to  think 
he  had  gained  her  affections.  She  gave  him  the 
miniature.  "  But  1  have  been  true  to  you,  Wlad- 
imir," she  sobbed. 

The  young  officer  felt  her  arms  clasped  around 
his  neck,  her  tear-wet  cheek  pressed  to  his;  and 
her  lips  uttered  broken  and  passionate  words  of 
love.  He  forgave  her;  while  she  protested  that 
she  would  never  have  stooped  to  dissimulation  to 
save  her  own  life. 

While  the  reconciled  lovers  talked,  another  man 
had  silently  entered  the  dwelling.  The  old  ser- 
vant had  tried  to  stop  him ;  but  when  he  threw 
off  hat  and  caftan,  she  saw  it  was  the  Emperor, 
and  dared  not  oppose  him.  He  strode  on  to  the 
apartment  where  Ludmilla  sat  clasped  in  Wlad- 
imir's  arms.  At  sight  of  the  Czar,  she  started  up 
with  a  terrified  shriek,  and  fell  upon  her  knees. 
The  officer  half  drew  his  sword  ;  but,  recognizing 
his  sovereign  and  superior  officer,  stood  with  his 
head  bent,  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

Peter's  flashing  eyes  gleamed  from  one  to  the 
other,  muttering,  "a  double  treachery  1"  The 
young  girl  implored  pardon  in  piteous  entreaty. 

But  the  monarch  could  not  pardon  such  a  crime. 
After  a  struggle  with  violent  emotion,  he  became 
calm  and  cold,  as  he  ordered  the  Major  Wladimir 
to  go  and  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  at  the 
fortress. 
He  was  soon  restored  to  liberty,  as  the  Emperor 


could  not  imprison  for  such  a  cause  one  of  his 
bravest  ami  best  officers.  But  he  gave  orders  that 
he  should  preside  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  at 
the  public  punishment  of  Ludmilla,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  having  betrayed  certain  political  secrets 
lo  the  Swedish  agents,  and  was  condemned  by  the 
Senate  to  receive  twenty  blows  with  the  knout  at 
the  Place  dc  la  Moika.  Peter  himself  had  pre- 
ferred the  false  accuSfiiion. 

The  regiment  of  Preobajinski,  ranged  in  two 
lines,  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  Moika 
canal  to  the  bridge  terminating  at  the  Opera 
house.  That  termination  was  the  place  appointed 
for  executions.  The  executioners  were  armed 
with  the  long  plaited  leather  strap  called  the 
knout,  a  few  blows  of  which  had  sometimes  caused 
the  death  of  culprits. 

The  officers  were  in  uniform,  and  Major  Wlad- 
imir  was  pale  and  haggard,  but  full  of  inflexible 
resolution.  He  had  spent  hours  in  prayer  by  his 
tathcr's  grave  in  the  cemetery  of  Smolank,  and 
was  determined  to  meet  his  betrothed,  and  save 
her  from  shame  and  torture  by  plunging  his  dagger 
in  her  breast.  Then  he  would  immolate  himself! 
The  Emperor  had  spent  the  night  in  anguish, 
remorse,  and  alternations  of  fierce  pas.Mon.  He 
had  traversed  his  chamber  foaming  like  a  chafed 
lion,  beating  his  breast,  and  dashing  the  furniture 
to  pieces.  At  dawn  he  called  his  attendants,  and 
dressed  himself  in  his  uniform  as  Colonel  of  the 
Preobajinski,  passing  around  his  neck  the  band 
of  the  Chevaliers  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andre. 

He  went  to  the  house  of  Mcnzikoff,  overlooking 
the  Moika  canal.  There  he  could  see  from  a 
window  all  that  passed.  But  his  imagination  drew 
a  picture  that  drove  him  well-nigh  to  frenzy.     He  ! 


j  seemed  to  see  the  beautiful,  timid  yoi 

he  had  loved,  dragged  as  a  spectacl 

curious,   insulting  crowd;    her  bare 

I  with  blood,  her  white  shoulders  torn  b; 

lash  of  the  executioner ! 

Unable  to  remain  still,  the  Ciar 
entered  a  boat  and  convoyed  to  the  o 
of  the  canal,  where  he  stood  with 
tumultuous  crowd. 

The  horrible  procession  ailvancediij 
walked  with  a  firm  step,  leaning  on  t 
sergeant  of  the  reguuent.  Her  blue] 
distended  with  terror,  and  wandered 
the  crowd;  her  white  lips  moved  with 
sounds.  Her  long  golden  curls 
neck  of  marble  whiteness.  The  sigl 
beauty  and  youth  exposed  to  insult  a 
tion,  was  enough  to  move  the  hardest 
She  passed  slowly  across  the  bridge 
fatal  spot.  Her  lover  waited  to  rec 
deal  the  mortal  blow. 

Just  at  that  moment,  when  she 
step  from  the  Hridge  de  la  Moika*  thi 
burst  through  the  crowd  into  the  open 
her,  threw  off*  hi&  mantle,  and  advan 
towards  the  young  girl,  placed  his  haiK 
sides  of  her  head,  drew  her  towardt 
impressed  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead 
was  saved  I 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Chcval 
Andre  to  save  the  condemned  by  a  kisi 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

The  young  girl  sank  backward  in 
When  consciousness  returnerl  she  foul 
folded  in  the  arms  of  her  faithful  lover^ 
were  looking  thankfully  upwards. 


FOOTSTEPS  AT  THE  DOOR. 
Bv  Mrs.  E.  M.  Conklin, 


Thf  "lay  Is  done,  and  swift  dmw*  nigh 
The  Iwilight  hour,  .serene  .-iml  swcci ; 

The  l)U«y  crowds  gn  hurrying  by 
With  Mcfldy  ilmd  of  thronging  fc«t. 

In  many  ■  hnnie  g'"''  walchcr*  wail, 
A^  they  have  waitc^l  oft  before, 

To  hear  a  hand  u^Min  the  gate. 

And  well  known  rouOkiep  al  the  door. 

Some  li»t  for  feet  that  ititl  and  cold 
So  more  (he  paths  nf  life  will  tread, 

And  misH  the  nirong  ain»^*  loving  fold — 
The  tender  worvls  so  often  kaid. 


A1.T.  fr>r  inch?  the  detolate, 
Who  hnlf  rxpectftnt,  ts  of  fart. 

Still  chide  the  ftxili^h  henrt*  ihat 
To  hear  the  fix)i«lep%  at  the  dtnti. 

Still   pas*  the  thronging  w  i 
Niir  heed  the  mourner^,   ■ 

The  haliet.  who  for  the  falhrr  irv  , 
'I'he  wivrt  whute  li^^hl  of  hfe  M 

And  aome  their  madder  vigils  kerp 
For  living  lost  one*,  mourning 

And  littcniiig  fc3r,  nitil  wailing;  wrc 
And  dread  their  fodttcps  al  ih* 
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Order  of  Rechabites,— Will  ihc  Editor 
itlijrAN*  MciNTJiLY  favor  a  ntimber  of  read- 
tJccQ  the  undersigned,  wilh  something  con- 
fer of  Rechabites?"  concerning  which  they 
(obtain  anything  satisfactory.     The  "Order" 
1  upon  the 
pore 
^an  d 
rity; 
titer 

his-   •_- 
>uJd    ^ 
rC5i 


^mM'^'i 


-^: 


ns  was  proved  by  WolfT,  the  noted  traveller,  who  tncl  with  the 
tribe,  and  describes  thera  as  still  obeying  in  aJl  things  the 
commands  of  their  father;  and  although  llicir  former  allies 
are  scattered  about  over  the  whole  earth,  yet  do  they  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  of   (heir  ancient  homes,  enjoying  all 


rf- 


is>pi^ 


Lii..-\ii    1  A>iii  i;i~i 


Ibe 

It  we 

giv- 

;r«cU 

|y«Ut- 

rder" 

his- 

icient 

JvTip- 

in 

tu 

iihetr 

ren  ascertained,  it  is  very  interesting.    From 

re  learn  that  ihcy  were  the  descendants  of 
of  Reul  or  Rcguel,  Moses's  father-in-law, 
Kenitcs  They  appear  to  have  been  much 
at  thai  early  period,  by  the  Isiraelites,  and 

'  them  lo  come  and  dwell  nmong  them  ;  and 

In  that  they  never  afterwards  deserted  each 
scaHcring  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Indeed, 
scm  to  have  held  high  stations  among  the 
speaks  of  them,    in    his   prophecy,   as   "  a 

rbo  built  their  nest  upon  a  rock."  In  Chrn- 
Jmentioned  as  being  "  Scribes,"  and  are  c.illed 

rho  came  of  Hemath,  the  father  of  the  bou'-.e 

>n  of  Rirhab,  also,  it  wnulil  appear,  w.ns  a 
lie  kings  and  j-rinces  of  the  land,  and  was 

!  slaying  of  the  whole  house  of  the  wicked 
It  was  he  who  gave  his  son"*  that  mcmn- 

••  Drink  no  Wine,"  the  obeying  of  which 
ired  for  them  a  peculiar  blessing  from  God — 

remains  to  tlieir  posterity  even  to  this  day, 


1. 


Halting  on  a  Journey. 


their  ancient  privileges,  and  worshipping  their  true  God  ; 
and  arc  now,  according  to  the  same  authority,  about  the  finest 
men  in  the  world. 

From  this  peculiar,  favored  people,  the  name  of  the  "  An- 
cient Order  of  Rechabites"  was  taken,  bcciuse,  like  them, 
the  members  of  the  Order  ab<;lain  from  all  that  can  intoxicate. 

This  Order  spread  over  ihe  whole  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  was  necessary,  for  its  better  government,  to 
divide  the  country  into  several  parts,  or  districts,  each  con- 
sisting of  an  indefinite  numf)er  of  Societies,  technically 
called  Tents,  each  having  the  entire  man.agement  of  its 
financial  afTairs;  yet  each  acknowledging  the  superior  autho- 
rity of  the  District  Council,  the  Executive  Council,  and 
Annu.il  Movable  Committee  of  the  Order,  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
putes or  differences,  and  explanations  of  the  laws;  .and,  in 
short,  regulating  their  general  conduct  as  Members  of  the 
Order. 

At  this  d.iy  there  vs  a  tribe  of  Arshs  who  claim  to  be  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  Rechabites.  In  our  illustrations 
are  shown  this  peculiar  people  in  their  roving  and  Icnt-life 
character. 
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An  Arab  Family  on  a  Journey 


Prophecies  on  Sneezing.— Curions  and  interesting  are 
the  sayings  ami  prophecies  concerning  the  significance  of 
sneezing.  Thmnjh  everybody  is  personally  familiar  with  the 
fractiiot  detail*  of  the  subject,  it  may  please  ihc  readers  of 
the  Monthly  to  l>ecoine  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
theory,  An,  physiological  and  mental  laws  upon  which  it  is 
bo^cd  and  by  which  it  i%  governed.  WTiile  as  a  custom  it 
dates  back  to  the  origin  of  man,  and  hence  is  a  very 
Ktcnt  custom,  and  one  that  has  Ixren  continuSlly  and  uni- 
rWrsally  observed,  and  according  to  Blackstonc  in  his  learned 
"  Commentaries  on  Law,"  it  mu.st  be  "  a  good  custom,"  and 
as  a  sequence,  sound  law  whether  in  the  Written  Statutes 
or  not. 

Aristotle,  in  the  Problems  I'XXXTII :  7),  inquires  why 
tneciing  is  considered  ns  emanating  from  God;  to  which  he 
[csts,  "  because  it  comes  from  the  head,  the  most  divine 
of  man.*' 

"Athenxo*,"  sayt  Potter,  in  his  "Archaeological  Graeca," 
♦•  proves  that  the  hc.id  vras  esteemed  holy,  Ivcc.ause  it  was 
rusitoinary  to  kwear  by  it,  and  adore  as  holy  the  sneezes  that 
proceeded  from  it."     [Gauged  by  this   latter  standard,   it 

luld  hardly  be  accepted  in  our  day  of  false  registrations 
»d  "  l»«>gu»  return*,"  though  under  the  sacred  seal  of  an 
oath.]  The  »ame  writer  als<i  says:  "Persons  having  the 
indinatioo  but  not  the  power  to  sneeze,  should  look  at  the 
vtn,  for  reasons  he  astigns  in  Problems  (XXXIII.:  4)." 

Plutarch,  on  the  "  Damon"  of  Socrates  ({  II.),  states  the 
opinion  that  S'>me  jirrson*  had  formed,  "  that  Socrates' 
damon  was  nothing  cUc  than  the  sneering  either  of  himself 
or  other*."  Thu* :  '•  If  any  one  sneered  at  his  rif^fit  hand, 
either  before  nr  behind  him,  he  pursued  any  strp  he  had 
begun ;  but  sncejung  at  his  U/i  hand  caused  him  lo  desist 
from  his  formed  purpose."  To  this  he  added  n  remark  about 
the   several  kinds  of  sneecing.     For   instance,  "  lu   sneeze 


twice 
in    At 
but    once, 
than   twtt 
commofl 
XXX 11 
Ammi 
cpigrara 
whose   i 
lung    tbi 
heard  il 
there  fuft 
"Codb 
Quics 
idem  of  I 
favor  to  I 
give  blfth 
(ice  of 
blessing; 
p«culitf^ 
custom 
a   bcnedic 
able  to  fil 
Ihjn  iha 
WTicB 
WBsoiiiM 
it  happened  thni  ihrce  besnliful  caf  lives  were 
and  at  ihe  same  lime  the  fire  burnt  clear  and 
sneeze  happened  on  the  right  hand.     Thereup( 
tides,  the  ^oothsayer,  emtmicing  him,  predictM 
ruble  victory  which  wi<  afterwards  obtained  by 
From  the  above  observations  and  extracts,  it 
inferred  that  sneezing  was  always  a  prophecy  of: 
the  signs  of  the  con- 
stellations, it  was  con- 
sidered as  under  the 
influence    and    con* 
trot  of  circum'itances. 
The  hour  of  the  day 
or  night,  and  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  reg- 
ulated  the    good    or 
evil  that  was  to  come 
from  a  sneeze.    Some 
sneezes  foretoUI  good 
luck ;  others  indicate<I 
misfortune.   A  sneeze 
between  midnight 
and     the     foMuwing 
noontide    was   fonu- 
nj.tc ;  but  from  noon- 
tide   till    midnight    a 
sneeze  was  an  omen 
of  misfortune.     If  a 
man   sneezed    at   the 
table  while  the  cloth 
was    being  removed, 
or    if   another    ha^H 
pened   to   sneeze   on 
his   left,    it   was    un- 
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if  <Mi  the  right  hand,  fortunate.  If  in  undertaking 
sineai,  tiro  or  four  sneezes  occurred,  it  was  a  lucky 
id  gave  encouragement  to  proceed;  if  more  than 
e  ooien  was  neither  good  nor  bad ;  if  one  or  three,  it 
nckj,  and  checked  them  from  the  business  contem- 

If  two  men  were  commencing  any  business,  and 
lanced  to  sneeze  together,  it  foretold  prosperity  in 
siness  operations. 

ng  already  lengthened  our  remarks  on  sneezing,  we 
e  by  otsenring  that  the  subject  has  developed  into 

qaite  marked  as  national  chatacteristics,  and  very 
ad  social  in  their  tendencies.     The  Scotch  proffer  of 


MlNTSTEWING     AngEL. 
'rm  a  Painting  in  ihe  Chapel  of  Duomovitor,  Onrieto. 

of  snuff  is  a  social  evidence  of  regnrd,  having  in 
;  "  God  bless  you,"  sneezer !  The  French,  Spanish, 
tsentatives  of  other  nations  tender  sentiment,  "  May 
f  attend  you!"  when  passing  the  friendly  com- 
the  snuff-box.  May  the  spirit  which  accompanies 
alent  custom  continue,  even  if  the  use  of  the  well- 
lowder  be  not  encouraged. 

iOt  the  Editor  hope  to  receive  some  information  and 
OS  relative  to  the  origin,  use  and  effect  of  Snuff? 
tber  it  is  an  excitant  or  sedative?  as  opinions  seem 
concerning  the  subject. 


Tour  P's  and  Q'a. — From  the  department  of 
.WD  QimUES,  I  have  culled  many  items  of  interest 
inable  elsewhere,  and  hence  take  pleasure  in  mani-. 
Biy  recognition  of  this  instructive  feature  of  your 
Monthly.  I  feel  sure  that  many  of  your  subscribers 
ivc  equal  benefit  from  this  department.  If  not  too 
sable,  I  would  thank  you  to  give  light  upon  a  subject 
Ittdi  several  friends  and  I  have  had  a  lengthy  discus- 
le  oii^n,  and  correct  meaning  of  the  familiar  terms 


P's  AND  Q's.  There  are  various  explanations  given,  all  of 
which  seem  plausible;  but  there  can  be  only  vtu  corrttt 
source  from  which  the  terms  first  grew  into  use. 

Landis  p.  North. 

In  answer  to  our  inquirer,  we  would  state  that  the  expres- 
sions are  derived  from  a  custom  quite  ancient :  hanging  a 
slate  behind  the  door  of  an  ale-house  on  which  was  inscribed 
or  written  P.  or  Q.  (i.  e.  pint  or  quart)  opposite  the  name  of 
each  customer,  according  to  the  quantity  which  he  had  taken, 
and  which  was  not  expected  to  be  paid  for  till  the  ensuing 
Saturday  night,  when  they  received  their  wages. 

The  expression  so  familiar  to  school-boys  of  "  going  tick," 
is  traceable  to  this,  a  tick  or  mark  being  put  for  every  glass 
of  ale. 

Others  have  thought  that  this  phrase  was  originally,  "  mind 
your  toupies  and  your  queues  " — the  toupie  being  the  artificial 
locks  of  hair  on  the  head,  and  the  queue  the  pigtail  of  olden 
time. 

A  very  plausible  explanation,  however,  of  the  origin  is  the 
following,  by  Charles  Knight,  published  in  a  book  called 
the  "  Milledulcia,"  who  says  : 

"  I  have  always  thought  that  the  phrase,  '  Mind  your  P's 
and  Q's,'  was  derived  from  the  school-room  or  the  printing- 
office.  The  forms  of  the  small  *  p'  and  '  q,'  in  the  BTbman 
type,  have  always  been  puzzling  to  the  child  and  the  printer's 
apprentice.  In  the  one  the  downward  stroke  is  on  the  left 
of  the  oval ;  in  the  other,  on  the  right.  Now,  when  the 
types  are  reversed,  as  they  are  when  in  the  process  of  distri- 
bution,  they  are  returned  by  the  compositor  to  his  case,  the 
mind  of  the  young  printer  is  puzzled  to  distinguish  the  '  p ' 
from  the  •  q,'  In  sorting  pi,  or  a  mixed  heap  of  letters, 
where  the  'p'  and  the  '  q'  are  not  in  connection  with  any 
other  letters  forming  a  word,  I  think  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  inexperienced  person  to  say  which  was  which  upon 
the  instant.  Mind  your  '  p's '  and  •  q's ' — I  write  it  thus,  and 
not  •  Mind  your  P's  and  Q's,'  has  a  higher  philosophy  than 
mind  your  toupies  and  your  queues,  which  are  things  essen- 
tially different,  and  impossible  to  be  mistaken.  It  means, 
have  a  regard  to  small  differences ;  do  not  be  deceived  by 
apparent  resemblances ;  learn  to  discriminate  between  things 
necessarily  distinct,  but  which  look  the  same;  be  ob- 
servant; be  cautious." 


The  Hawaiian  Language. — Prizing  highly  the  varied 
points  of  interest  gleaned  from  the  Notes  and  QuiiRlES 
columns  of  Potter's  instructive  Monthly  (if  not  too  much 
trouble),  the  Editor  would  gratify  me  by  giving  the  name  of 
the  language,  where  used,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
following  :  "  Na  he  ahua  e  hoomaikai  mai  e  oe,  a  mau  loa 
ahu."  .  W.  O.  I. 

Inquirer  is  informed,  that  the  above  words  are  in  the  lan- 
guage spoken  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  known  as  the 
Hawaiian,  familiar  to  not  only  the  natives,  but  many  Eng- 
lish and  American  residents  of  llonolula.  The  words 
translated,  signify  :  "  May  our  heavenly  Father  bless  and  pro- 
tect you,  and  keep  you  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand."  The 
expression  is  a  most  beautiful  one ;  but  the  language  itself  is 
peculiar — and  as  will   be  noticed,  abounds  with  vowels. 


as  most  every  word  ends  with  one.  More  remarkable,  how- 
ever, dwes  the  language  sound  when  heard  spoken,  which 
the  Editor  Itas  fre<|uently  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing.  A> 
Congrcis  has  recently  ratified  a  "  Commercial  Treaty"  with 
the  Suvereign  of  these  Islamls,  with  a  view  of  augmenting 
the  conimcrcial  relations  and  traffic  l)etween  the  United 
States  and  the  inhabitants  of  Iho^e  Pacihc  Isles,  it  is  hoped 
we  may  soon  become  better  acquainted  with  their  language, 
customs  and  habits. 


William  Cobbett.— The  Open  Polar  Sea— Wager  of 
Battle  and  the  Ordeal  of  Touching  a  Dead  Body  in  the 
United  States. — Mr.  Steuben  Jenkins  in  Notes  am> 
Qt^r.Ries  in  Potter's  American  MnNTHi.v  for  March, 
writes :  "  William  Cobbett  was  an  Englishman  of  the  most 
inveterate  type,  who  hated  and  detested  everything  French, 
and  I  am  confident  that,  as  well  from  that  as  fmm  his  defec- 
tive education,  he  was  never  a  French  teacher."  From  the 
second  letter  in  a  volume  bearing  the  title,  •*  A  French 
Grammar,  or  Plain  Instruction  for  the  Learning  of  French. 
In  a  Scries  of  L.ettcni.  By- William  Cobbett,"  I  make  the 
following  extracts  ;  "  How  did  it  happen  then,  that  I,  who 
had  every  disadvantage  to  make  head  against,  who  began  to 
atndy  French  in  the  womis  of  North  America  in  179I;  who 
CKiwcd  the  Ailnntic  Ocean  twice  between  that  year  and 
I79J  ;  how  did  it  happen,  thai  1,  who  had  never  had  a  master 
lo  assiHi  me  hut  one  single  month  in  1792,  should  in  1 793, 
write  and  publish,  in  the  French  language,  a  grammar  for 
the  teaching  of  French  people  English ;  which  grammar, 
first  published  at  Philadelphia,  foun<l  its  way  to  France,  and 
has  long  been,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  in 
general  use  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ?  .  .  .  . 
Wh«n  I  afterward*  came  to  teach  the  English  language  to 
French  people  in  PhihHclphia,  I  found  that  none  of  the 
(Jrammars  then  to  be  had  were  of  much  use  lo  me.  I  found 
ihem  »o  defective,  that  I  wrote  down  instructions  and  gave 
Ihem  lo  my  %cholars  In  manuscript.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  this  became  too  troublesome;  and  these  manuscript 
inalruciions  assumed  the  shape  of  a  Ciraminar  in  print,  the 
copyright  of  which  I  sold  to  Thomas  Bra«lford.  a  book- 
•eller  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  hundred  dollars,  or  twenty-two 
pounds,  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence;  which  Grammar, 
nndcT  ibe  title  of  AfnUrt  J^Amghit,  is,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  now  in  general  u«c  all  over  Europe."  Whether 
Cobhetl  was  ever  "a  Frencli  teacher  of  note"  in  Wilmington, 
I  do  not  know,  but  that  he  was  such  in  Philadelphia,  his 
own  drclaratiun  fully  vhow». 

In  Mr.  Janvier'*  admirable  paper,  "  S<ime  Forgt)tten  Arctic 
Explorers,"  in  the  March  number,  much  itneresting  and 
valuable  historical  information  i*  gaiheretl  together  in  an 
attractive  form.  I  propose  to  add  this  Noric  to  his  list  of 
Forgotten  Arctic  Explorers,  and  it  is  simply  the  fact,  that  an 
open  polar  sea  was  claimed  lo  have  lieen  di<covered  previous 
to  1663.  When  Ihe  Royal  Society  w.is  first  instituted,  it 
w»%  customary  to  send  questions  to  ,iny  traveller  who  chanced 
to  be  in  Knjtland,  after  having  Iwrrn  in  pnrts  of  the  world 
•  which  were  not  commonly  fre<|uenfe«l.  In  the  year  1662-63. 
Mr,  Oldcnburgh,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  was  ordered 
to  register  a  paper  entitled  '•  Several  inquiries  concerning 
Greenland,  answered  l>y  Mr.  Cray,  who  hnd  visited  these 
pull."     The  nineteenth  of  these  queries  is  as  follows  : 


lUo  al 

\ 

tbel 


"  How  near  any  one  hath  been  known  to 
pole?" 

Answer.  "  I   once  met  upon  the  coast  of 
Hollander,  that  swore  he  had  been  but  a  half  a^ 
the  pole,  showing  mc  his  Journal,  which  was  aUo  al 
his   mate;   when  they   bad  seen  no   ice  or 
water." 

After  this  entry  Mr.  Oldcnburgh  adds,  as 
"  This  is  incredible." 

In  Hall's  Portjoiio  (June  number,  1S24U  is 
account  of  a   "  Wager  of   Battle  in    New    Enj 
conflicting  claims  of  two  towns  in  Connecticut- 
New  London — to  certain  lands,  once  gave  rise 
adjusling  the  title,  of  which  we  n|>|)rchcnd  no  I 
found  in  the  common  law  or  the  codes  of  the  cii 
land,  says  Dr.  Dwight,  though  now  of  cunsid 
was  then  regarded  as  a  trifling  object.     The  ci 
pointing  agents  lo  manage  the  cause  before  ihcl 
was  considcr.iblc,  and   the  hazard   of  the   joui 
small.     In  this  situation  the  inhabitants  of 
agreed  to  settle  their  rrspcclive  titles  lo  the 
trovcrsy,  by  a  combat  between  two  champions  to  ' 
by  each  for  that  purpose.     New  London  scl< 
of  the  name  of  IMcket  and  Latimer;    Lyme 
cau<ie  to  two  others,  named  Gnswold  and  KlyJ 
mutually  appointed,  the  champions  met  and  vie 
in   favor  of  each   of  the   Lyme   coml: 
quietly  took   possession   of  the  controver 
held  it  undisputed  to  the  present  day.''     Qra^ 
readi;r!  give  the  date  when  litis  appeal  to 
place  ? 

In  the  CentUtnan^i  Ma^asine  for  November,J 
a  strange  event  noticed  thus  t 

"The  following  extraordinary  attestation  of 
of  Bergen  County  in  New  Jersey,  was  comg 
a  gentleman  of  such  credit,  ns  leaves  not  the  l< 
its  being  genuine. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  ycari 
•7671    ^   Johannes    Demarcst,   Coroner   of  theJ 
Bergen  and  province  of  New  Jersey,  was 
of  the  body  of  one  Nicholas  Tuers,  then  lying 
with  the  Jury,  which  I  summoneil  to  enquire  ofl 
of  the  said   Nicholas  Tners.     At  that  time  a 
named  Hany,  belonging  to    Hendrick  Christia 
was  suspected  of  having  murdered  the  said  Tn 
was  no  proof  of  it,  am!  the  Negro  denied  it. 
was  not  ofraid   to  touch  Tuers  ?     He  «.aul   Xopj 
hurt  him,  and  immediately  come  up  to  the  cr 
the  coffin  ;  and   then  Stoats  Stonn,  one  of  the 
•  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,'  and  stroked  the  de 
with  his  hand,  which  made  no  alteration  in  ihej 
and  (as  I  did  not  put  any  faith  in  any  of  tk 
back  was  tnmed   toward   the   dead  body,  wl 
ordered  the  Negro  to  touch  the  dead  man's 
hand,  and  then  I   heard  a  cry  in  the  room 
saying  *  He  is  the  man,'  and   I  wa^  de^irvd 
dead  body ;  ond  was  told  that  the  said  Nl 
his   Hand   on  Toeri's  face,  and  thai  the 
ran  out  of  Ihe  nose  of  the  ilead  man 
blixKl  on  his  face,  and   ordered  the  Ne|^  to  \ 
again  on  Tuers's  face ;  he  did  to,  and  inmedk 
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of  the  said  Tuers's  nose  at  both  nostrils,  near  a 
spoonful  at  each  nostril,  as  well  as  I  could 
Kupon  the  people  all  charged  him  with  being 
;  bot  he  denied  it  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
:  he  had  murdered  the  said  Nicholas  Tuers,  by 
lim  on  the  head  with  an  axe,  and  then  driving 
I  in  his  ear;  though  afterwards  he  said  he 
d  time  with  his  axe,  and  then  held  him  till  he 


was  done  struggling;  when  that  was  done  he  awoke  some 
of  the  family,  and. said  Tueis  was  dying,  he  believed. 

Johannes  Dkmarest,  Cor." 
I  would  like  some  of  your  readers  to  inform  me  whether 
this  case  is  noted  in  any  of  the  State  or  County  Histories  of 
New  Jersey,  together  with  any  further  particulars  of  this 
strange  occurrence  they  can  supply. 

H.  G.  ASHMEAD. 
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tX. — ^The   President  has   nominated  and   the 

led  the  following  gentlemen,  who  are  to  form 

et  of  the  nation  ; 

State,  William  M.  Evarts,  New  York. 

Treasury,  John  Sherman,  Ohio. 

War,  George  W.  McCrary,  Iowa. 

Navy,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Indiana. 

Interior,  Carl  Schurz,  Missouri. 

neral,  Charles  Devens,  Massachusetts. 

general,  David  M.  Key,  Tennessee. 

1  displayed  by  our  new   Executive   in    the 

ese  advisers  will  be  more  manifest  when  the 

deliberations  take  tangible  shape  and  expres- 

nciliating  measure,  their  choice  can  scarcely 

better  fraternal  feelings  between  the  North 
:  as  an  evidence  of  a  desire  to  reorganize  the 
F  the  civil  service  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the 

of  both  parties ;  as  a  departure  from  political 
e  brdader  interests  of  the  whole  country,  it 
is  a  mdve  eminently  patriotic. 
ry  of  State,  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts,  his 
the  impress  of  his  character  on  the  nation. 
is  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  whether 

of  counsel,  pleader,  or  jurist ;  eminent  as  a 
1  constitutional   advocate;   but  in  a   higher 

given  marked  proofs  that  he  can  stand  up 
■ndent  of  party  cliques  and  powers  when  the 
is  services.-    As  the  position  he  holds  is  one 

wisdom  and  experience  are  required,  the 
ly  will  feel  that  our  relations  with  foreign 
wisely  considered,  and  that  all  subjects  of  an 
laracter  will  be  in  safe  hands.  We  believe 
\  will  show  himself  firm  in  his  adhesion  to 
t  in  him  President  Hayes  will  have  safe 
ne  of  the  spirits  identified  with  the  cause  of 
:lebrated  "  Fifth  Avenue  Conference,"  prior 
on  of  the  Ohio  candidate,  the  new  Secretary 
to  aid  the  Executive  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
md  long  demanded  reforms  in  the  various 
the  government. 

I,  from  the  same  State  as  the  President,  has 
evented  his  State  in  Congress,  and  though 
or  himself  in  connection  with  the  disputed 
OTts  from  the  Southern  States,  at  issue  in  the 
tation  not  to  be  envied  by  any  patriot,  it  is 


hoped  the  costly  experience  gathered  by  his  unwise  course 
there  pursued,  will  serve  to  make  him  wiser  in  the  future. 
Experience  is  a  grand  educator,  even  in  private  life,  but  how 
much  more  so,  when  the  scrutiny  and  gaze  of  a  whole  nation 
are  centred  upon  the  public  functionary,  to  applaud  'or 
condemn  the  words  and  acts  which  are  to  live  in  history, 
either  to  the  shame  or  honor  of  the  public  actor. 

The  West  is  represented  in  George  W.  McCrary,  of  Iowa, 
and  Richard  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana ;  the  former  as  head 
of  the  War,  the  latter  of  the  Navy  Department.  Both  of 
these  men  are  comparatively  unknown  to  the  new  generation, 
yet  both  bring  to  their  high  ofBces  reputations  for  character 
and  ability  commensurate  with  their  duties.  Mr.  McCrary's 
antecedents  point  towards  conservatism  and  peace.  Mr. 
Thompson's  early  life  was  associated  with  the  great  questions 
which  kindled  the  fires  of  a  Henry  Clay  in  the  Whig  times 
of  the  "  long  ago."  While  he  borders  on  seventy  he  gives 
signs  of  the  mental  freshness  of  youth,  which  coupled  with 
his  large  experience,  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  wisdom  of 
the  Cabinet. 

The  South  is  pacified  in  one  if  not  in  both  of  the  members 
designated  as  representatives  from  that  section. 

Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  the  creature  of  education  and  circum- 
stances, rather  than  the  statesman  of  convictions,  holds  the 
portfolio  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  ungraceful 
somersaults  made  by  Mr.  Schurz  since  his  bold  proclama- 
tion from  "  Fifth  Avenue"  in  behalf  of  reform  as  opposed 
to  both  parties,  we  trust,  as  with  Mr.  Sherman,  will  have 
imparted  to  him  wisdom  to  guide  him  into  safer  waters. 

General  David  M.  Key,  of  Tennessee,  will  direct  that 
gigantic  branch  of  the  government  known  as  the  Post-Office 
Department.  He  brings  to  his  ofHce  a  record  of  indepen- 
dence in  politics,  and  while  an  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  made 
the  willing  instrument  or  aid  to  fraud.  Mr.  Hayes,  in 
making  this  selection,  recognizes  the  rightful  claims  of  the 
South,  and  by  it  infuses  a  healthy  spirit  into  the  Cabinet  as 
a  collective  body. 

We  have  thus  given  considerable  space  to  the  elements 
which  enter  into  and  constitute  the  counselors  of  the  nation 
through  our  chief  Executive. 

The  President's  Address,  in  itself,  gives  no  evidence  of 
a  comprehensive  and  broad  statesmanship,  nor  even  of 
ability  to  grapple  with  the  great  national  questions  which 


must  come  up  under  hU  administration ;  it  does  aot  even 
touch  upon  many  of  the  "  all-important  Kubjccts"  which  are 
ihe  arteries  of  the  nation's  life.  The  document  is  mainly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Souliiern  Slates,  and  the  new 
order  of  things  resulting  from  the  late  war.  As  to  the 
pHnciplcs  which  are  to  guide  him,  he  indiL-alet.  that  they  aie 
emixidicd  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination.  The 
general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  paper,  however,  is  conservative 
■nd  patriotic,  and  foreshadows  that  it  will  \x  his  aim  lo 
nerve  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  rather  than  that  of 
party.  The  antecedents  of  President  Hayes's  civil  life  lead 
UA  to  aniicipiate  a  peaceful  administration  during  his  rule. 

One  measure  alone  in  the  civil  service — the  rclcnliun  in 
office  of  lho^e  who  have  shown  themselves  faithful  to  public 
trusis — will  save  a  vast  amount  of  discord  and  jicrional  dis- 
sension. No  greater  evil  ever  afflicted  a  people  than  prac- 
tically carrying  into  eflTcct,  in  civil  life,  the  doctrine,  "  to  the 
victor  belong  the  sptiils,"  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  true 
and  tried  servants  of  the  nation.  This  is  especially  so  in  ihe 
Postal  and  Revenue  Departments  of  the  Government,  where 
many  year,  are  essenliaJ  lo  thoroughly  understand  the  duties 
pertaining  to  the  offices. 

But  after  all,  gracefully  rounded  periiMh  and  winning  prin- 
ciples and  measures  as  laid  down  and  outlined  on  paper,  or 
as  eloquently  sent  forth  by  human  voice,  are  only  as  the  I 
"sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymhar*  until  they  arc  bap-  | 
ti£cd  in  the  living  waters  of  life;  until  they  breathe  as  vital  I 
acts.  The  dm/  is  what  gives  force  lo  all  measures  and 
principles.  Reform  comes  not  alone  fr<>m  thought;  it  grows 
out  of  a  complete  regeneration  of  the  inner  springs  of  exis- 
tence, whether  applied  lo  nations  or  individuals.  The 
fountain  head  must  be  made  pure  by  inlctiing  from  the  non- 
corrupted  strcaitu  of  a  higher  and  better  morality  and  in- 
telligence. The  high  moral  excellence  attributed  to  our 
new  President  gives  birth  to  reasonable  hopes  for  the  future 
of  the  country.  The  selection  of  h'b  Cabinet — given  else- 
where—marks a  step  towards  a  higher  plane  to  which  the 
nation  is  destined  to  surety  move. 

Suicide  Statistics. — A  curious  and  suggestive  table  of 
ttatistio^  has  tcceiitly  appeared  in  France,  which  will  doubt- 
loK  prove  of  much  value  in  the  hands  of  studeiits  of 
psychology  and  nervous  mental  ailments.  It  relates  to 
suicides;  and  the  conditions,  etc.,  of  the  people  who  made 
away  with  themselves  in  1874  in  France  are  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  figures.  In  that  year,  5,617  suicides  occurTc<l. 
the  Urgent  number  ever  known  in  any  one  year  in  the 
countiy.  Of  ihese,  4,435,  "f  7<>  per  cent.,  were  commilled 
by  men,  I,l82,  ur  31  per  cent.,  by  women.  In  spile  of  the 
careful  investigations  of  the  police,  the  ages  of  105  people 
could  001  be  delerminetl.  The  5,512  othere  arc  divided  as 
follows:  16  years,  29;  between  16  and  21  years,  193;  between 
21  and  40  years,  1^477;  between  40  and  60  years,  2.214; 
exceeding  the  last  mentioned  age,  1. 599.  About  36  per 
cent,  of  thc»e  unfortunates  were  unmarrle<l,  48  per  cent, 
married,  and  16  per  cent,  widiiwcrs.  Of  those  which  con- 
stituted the  hM  two  class**,  nearly  two-thirds  had  children. 
More  than  seven-tenths  of  the  suicides  were  effected  by 
Mrangulation  or  dn:»wning.  The  crime  was  most  frequently 
oomioittol  during  spring,  when  31  per  cent,  of  the  whole 


number  destroyed  themselves ;  during  other  seasons 
centages  were:  in  summer,  27;  in  winter,  23;  in  ««( 
Included  in  the  tables  are  the  results  of  ihe  jui 
quests,  showing  the  professions  and  callings  of  the  ij 
About  2i  per  cent,  were  farmers,  30  pet  cent,  nied 
per  cent,  merchants  or  business  men,  16  per  cent.  | 
of  the  liberal  prulessiorts,  4  per  cent,  servants,  aM 
cent,  had  no  known  calling.  The  table  even  ana 
all  but  481  pieople,  the  motives  which  caused  the  i 
Thus  wc  are  tuld  mat  653  kil]e<l  themselves  becali 
verses  in  fortune,  701  through  family  troubles.  472 
drunkenness,  243  through  love,  debauchery,  etc.;  J 
to  avoid  physical  suffering,  59  lo  avoid  Ihe  peM 
capit.il  crimes,  489  for  unclassified  Iruubirs,  and  t.6( 
clearly   shuwn    lo    h.^ve    been    afflicted   with    s« 


disease. 


so«| 


Infectious  Disease  Propagation. — The  follofwil 
by  the  Biilish  Mttiiml  yttuntal  -Axe.  wholesome  91 
"  There  arc  three  common  ways  by  means  of  wbk 
lious  disenscs  may  be  very  widely  spread.  It  is  a  vq 
practice  for  parents  to  take  children  sufTering  froB 
fever,  measles,  etc.,  lo  a  public  dispensary,  in  oidcr  It 
advice  and  medicines.  It  is  little  less  than  crime  to 
in  the  streets  of  a  town  and  in  the  crowded  waitiag-i 
a  dispensary,  children  afflicted  with  such  complninis. 
persons  who  are  recovering  from  infectious  di>onli 
row  books  out  of  the  lending  departments  of  public  JV 
these  books,  on  their  rci,ssue  lo  fresh  borrowers,  are 
of  very  great  duiigcr.  In  all  libraries,  nolico  stH 
posted  up  informing  Ixirrowers  that  no  bu«>kswlll  be 
to  persons  wh<»  are  suffering  from  diseases  of  stt^ 
character;  and  that  any  person  so  suffering  will 
if  he  borrow  during  the  time  of  bis  illnrui^ 
is  spread  by  tract  distributors.  It  is  the  habil  for  su( 
meaning  people  lo  call  at  a  house  where  a  person  » 
to  leave  him  a  tract.  In  a  week  or  so  the  tract  is  c» 
again,  another  lef^  in  its  place,  and  the  old  pne  t«  t 
another  person.  It  needs  not  much  imsginaiiuu  I 
with  what  result  to  health  such  a  practice  will  Ic 
person  be  in  scarlet  fever  or  small  poa." 

Dr.  Hutton   offers  "  a  wanting  iin  the  reckless' 
which    parents    allow  their  healthy  thiltlren  lo  run  J 
houses  of  acquaintances  who  have  mend>cT» 
suffering  from  scarlatina,  etc..  ond  states  that 
infection  thus  carried   from  the  patient,  and ! 
attacked." 


\^ 

for  su( 
:rson  » 

Ct  11  cs 
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Losses  by   Fire. — In   an  address  recently 
Chicago,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dennett  staled  that  "The  dl 
property  by  fire  in  Ihe  United  .•stales  is  colnili 
000,000  per  annum.     The  entire  gold  product 
during  the  last  twentyseven  years,  annually.  ( 
$100,000,000.     In    1S74  and   1875  it  was  nn^ 
Since   1850   52,000,000,000  of  ihe  wealth  of  ihi 
been  annihilated  by  fire  (a  sum' sulficicnl  lo  \»f\ 
national   debt),   besides  accumulating  this  wc 
without  any  estimate  being  made  for  h«  compottl 
or  calculating  for  credit  rquni  »n  every  tlollar 
burnt  up.     Such  is  the  past.     Wliat  of  ibc  (utii 
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PWBident  Hayes. — As  chronickrs  of 
we  give  ihe  inaugund  Aiidress  of  President 
itiAtlcrs  rcUltng  lu  ihe  new  administration, 
greeted  most   of  our  readers,  throuj^h   the 
'  Journals,  prior  to  ihcir  appc.irance  in  tlie 
k  i»  unAvuiJublc,  as  our  forms  go  to  press 
ih,  tJiat  wc  tuay  get  4iUt  the  edition  in  season 
lany  subscribers  m   distant  sections  of  the 
aim  to  make  reojrd,  to  the   very  latest 
•abjccti  worthy  of  note ;  and  that  we  may 
cutive  and  chronological  order  notations  of 
re  reference,  the  valuable  St^ite  paper  and 
ed  to,  ore  given  place  in  our  columns.    We 
Address  will  not  lose  interest  nor  significance  on 

fi- 
le., March  5th,  the  new  Senate  was  called,  to 
evident  William  A.  Wheeler  in  extra  session, 
I   Granl  and  President  ilayes  were  notified 
was  ready  to  receive  them,  and  accordingly 
The   Iwdy  then    prcceeded    to  the    portico 
where  in  presence  of  an  immea^^e  .iHdience, 
aile    adtninis^tercd    the    oath    to    President 
rg   which    he  deliverclT,   from    mauoscript, 
|c  applause, 

Tme  Inau-guiial  Address. 
ZILSS: — We  have  assembled  to  repeat  the 
al  l>cgun  liy  Washington,  ol>ser\'ed  by  all  my 
d  now  a  time-honored  custom,  which  marks 
cnt  of  a  new  term  of  the  Presidential  office, 
uties  i>r  this  great  trust,  I  proceed  in  com- 
;c  10  announce  some  of  the  leading  prin- 
bjrcls  that  have  chiefly  engaged  the  public 
hich  it  a>  my  desire  to  be  guided  in  the 
c  duiic*. 

dcriake  to  lay  down  irrevocable  principles  or 
inistration,  but  rather  to  s|3eak  of  the  motives 
nimate  us,  and  to  suggest  cert.ain  important 
kttaioed  in  accordance  with  our  institutions,  and 
the  welfare  of  our  country, 

Isel  of  the  discussion  which  preceded  the  recent 
election,  it  seemed  to  me  fitting  that  I  sh<»uld 
(.nown  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  several  of  the 
)tici>tinns  which  then  appeared  to  demand  the 
w  . .'  riii»  counlry. 

:  iiicnl  example,  and  in  part  adopting  the 
uy  prcdecess<irs,  I  wi.<.h  now,  when  every 
lusicpresenlation  hxs  pissed  away,  to  repeat  what 
jfore  the  election,  tmsiing  that  my  countrymen 
ly  weigh  and  understand  it,  and  ihat  they  wilt 
i  th/.!  the  sentiments  declared  in  accepting  the 
Presidency,  will  be  the  standard  of  my 
I  before  mc,  charged  as  I  now  am  with 
i.li  ■  1.1  of  carrying  them  out  in  the 
■  government,  so  far  as  ihey 
11  and  law,  on  the  chief  exccu- 
katnm. 

mnfTt*  pacificaHon  of  the  country  upon  such 
oh  measures  as  will  secure  the  complete 
itixens  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their 
U  nnw  the  one  subject  in  our  public 
h  all  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens  regard  .is  of 
Many  of  Ihe  calamitous  effects  of  the 
on  which  has  p,Tssed  *»ver  the  Southern 
The  immeasurable  l>enefils  which  will 
r  or  later,  its  hearty  aod  generous  ac- 
over-estimated. 


The  legitimate  results  of  that  revolution  have  not  yet  been 
realized.  Ddlficult  ami  embarrassing  questions  meet  us  at  the 
threshold  of  this  subject.  The  people  of  Ihiise  States  are 
still  impoveiishcd.  ond  the  inestimable  blessings  of  wise, 
hiiiiest  and  jwaccful  self-government  arc  not  fully  enjoyed. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  condition  of  things,  the  f.ict  is  clear  thai  in  the  |>ro- 
gresi  of  events  the  lime  has  come  when  such  government  is 
the  imperative  necessity  required  by  all  the  v.irietl  interests, 
public  and  private,  of  those  St.ites.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  only  a  local  government  whicli  recognizes  and 
maintains  the  rights  ol  all,  is  true  self-government. 

With  resjwct  to  the  two  distinct  races,  whose  peculiar 
relations  to  each  other  have  brought  upon  us  the  deplorable 
complications  and  perplexities  which  exist  in  those  Slates,  it 
must  be  a  government  which  submits  legally  and  heartily  to 
the  constitution  and  the  laws— the  laws  of  the  nation  and  the 
laws  of  the  States,  accepting  and  oljscrvjng  faithfully  the 
whole  constitution.  Resting  upon  this  sure  and  su1>stantiaal 
foundation,  the  suj>ersirncture  of  beneficial  local  government 
can  be  built  up,  and  not  olhcrwi,se. 

In  furtherance  of  such  obedience  to  the  Idler  and  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  in  lx;half  of  all  that  its  attain* 
mcnt  implies,  all  so-called  |>arty  interests  lose  their  apparent 
imfioriance,  and  party  lines  may  all  lie  |)ernii(ted  to  fade 
into  insignificance.  The  question  we  have  to  consider  for 
the  immedialc  welfare  of  those  .States  of  the  Union,  is  the 
question  of  government,  order  and  all  the  peaceful  industries 
and  the  happiness  that  belong  to  it,  or  .-i  return  to  barbarism. 

It  is  a  question  in  which  every  citizen  of  the  nation  is 
deeply  interested,  and  with  resj^iecl  to  which  we  ought  not  to 
be,  in  a  partisan  sense,  either  Republicans  or  Democrats,  but 
fellow-citiiens  and  fellow-men,  to  whom  the  interests  of  a 
common  country  and  a  common  humanity  are  dear. 

The  sweeping  revolution  of  the  entire  bbor  system  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  country,  and  the  advance  ol  four 
millions  of  people  from  a  condition  of  servitude  to  that  of 
citizenship  upon  an  equrd  foundation  with  their  former 
masters,  could  not  occur  without  presenting  problems  of  the 
gravest  momerit  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  emancipated  race,  by 
Iheir  former  masters,  and  by  the  general  government. 

That  the  act  of  emancipation  was  a  wise,  just  and  pro- 
vidential act,  fraught  with  good  for  all  concerned,  is  now 
generally  conceded  throughout  the  country.  That  a  m»ral 
obligation  rests  upon  the  national  government  lo  apply  its 
constitutional  powers  to  influence  and  to  establish  tlie  rights 
of  the  people  it  has  emancipated,  and  to  protect  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  rights  when  they  are  infringed  or  assailed, 
is  also  generally  admitted. 

The  evils  which  afflict  the  Southern  Stales  can  only  be 
removed  or  relieved  by  the  united  and  harmonious  efforts  of 
both  races,  actuated  by  motives  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
regard ;  and  while  in  duty  bound  and  fully  determined  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  by  every  conslitution.il  means  at  the 
disposal  of  my  administration,  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  use 
every  legitimate  influence  in  favor  of  honest  and  effectual 
local  self-government  as  the  true  resource  of  those  States  for 
the  promotion  of  the  contentment  and  prosperity  of  ihcir 
citizens. 

In  the  effort  I  shall  make  to  accomplish  this  pur])ose,  I  ask 
the  cordial  cooperation  of  all  who  cherish  an  interest  in  ihe 
welfare  of  the  country,  trusting  that  party  lies  and  the  preju- 
dice of  race  will  be  freely  surrendered  in  behalf  of  the 
great  purpose  to  be  accomplished. 

In  the  important  work  of  rcstor.ition  of  the  South  it  is  not 
ihe  political  situation  alone  lh.1t  merits  attention.  The 
material  devolopment  of  Ihal  section  of  the  country  has  been 
arrested  by  the  social  and  jmlitical  revolution  through  which 
it  has  pa.ised,  and  now  needs  and  dcser\'es  the  considerate 
care  of  the  national  government  within  the  just  limits 
prescribed  by  the  conslitutiun  and  a  wise  public  economy. 
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But  at  the  iMsis  of  all  prosperity  for  that,  as  well  as  for 
even*  other  J»ait  of  the  cuunJrj',  lies  the  ^jrumotioii  of  the 
intelicctunl  and  moral  cotxlilton  of  the  people.  Unj-vcrsal 
suffrage  should  rest  ujion  universal  education.  To  this  end, 
lUieral  and  permanent  provision  hhould  be  made  fur  the 
support  of  free  >ch<.)oU  by  the  Slate  governments,  and,  if  need 
be,  suppletncnted  by  legitimate  aid  Irotn  national  aulhorily. 

Ixt  me  assure  my  countrymen  of  the  Southern  Stales,  that 
it  is  nny  earnest  desire  to  re;;ard  and  promote  their  truest 
interests,  the  interest  of  the  white  and  colored  people,  both  ; 
and  to  put  fdrth  my  best  cHorts  in  bchjlf  of  a  civil  policy 
which  will  forever  wipe  out  in  our  political  affairs  the  color 
line  und  the  diMinction  between  North  and  Souih,  that  we 
may  have  not  merely  a  uuited  North  or  a  uaited  South,  but 
a  united  country. 

Looking  fur  ihe  guidance  of  that  Divine  hand  by  which 
the  drsfinies  of  nation*  and  individuals  are  shaped,  I  cdl 
apon  you.  Senators,  Reprc-»cn1atives,  judges,  fellow-citizens 
here  and  cvctywhcte,  lu  unite  with  me  in  an  enmot  effort  to 
ftecure  lo  our  coimtr)"  the  blessing,  not  only  of  material 
prosperity,  but  of  justice,  peace  and  union — a  union  depend- 
ing  not  upon  tlie  conotiiuency  of  force,  but  u|>on  the  loving 
devotion  of  a  free  prople,  that  all  things  may  be  *o  ordered 
and  settled  upin  the  i>cst  and  surest  foundation;  that  i^acc 
and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety  may  be 
established  among  us  for  all  generations. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Patent  Office. — The  annual  re- 
port to  Congrcs.s  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  fur  the  year 
1876,  has  made  its  appearance. 

The  amount  received  on  applications  for  patents,  reissues, 
designs,  extensions,  caveats,  disclaimers,  appeals,  trade- 
marks, laljels.  copies,  etc..  vras  5757,987.65,  The  amount 
paid  for  salaries  was  $425,930:  other  expenses,  {226,612. 
To<al  payments,  $652,543. 
Number  of  applicAtions  for  patents  during  the  year 

•H?^'.    .    -        2M2S 

Number  of  patents  Issued,  including  reissues  and  de- 

*'gn« «5.S95 

Numl>er  of  a|iplicstions  for  extension  of  piitcnis  .    .  2 

Numlter  of  patents  extcndefl 3 

Nnml'ter  of  caveats  filed  cluring  the  year.  2,697 

Nunil>er  of  patents  expired  during  the  year  ....  814 
Numlfrof  pa'cnts  allowed  but  not  issued  for  want 

of  final  fee 3.353 

Numlier  of  applicstions  for  registering  of  trade-marks    1,081 

Number  of   .rii     ri>.irli  rcgiMcrcd  . 959 

Number  of                       for  rcgistcritHij  of  lalicls  .    .  650 

Numlicr  of  ii                   icretl 402 

Of  the  patents  granted  there  were  to — 

Gtirent  of  the  United  Sute* 16.339 

Subieds  of  Great  DntAin  .    .  311 

Sabiecik  of  Kr«nce     ...  .104 

Subjcvt*  uf  oiher  foreign  governm I  172 

TotJil  .    17,026 

Pottage  Stamp  Frauds.  - Thr  S.i.''t!iJ\^  American  s.ays: 
tn  rcpiv  to  .1  jnr.igr.ip1i  rfn'nily  pul^lishcd  in  these  columns, 
HI  !  1'  iin|>"rtAiiL-c  of  iliscovcring  nonie  new  invention 

t»  r  fraiiduleut  WA>hiitg  of  jKrstagc  st.imjrr*  can  l)e 

prcvi-atcd,  we  h.ive  rcreivctl  jiiany  replien.  A  variety  of 
novel  plans  for  accomplivliin;'  the  dcsimi  end  have  Inren  pre- 
tcnteil  to  US,  together  with  several  very  oKl  jdcan.  For  the 
benefit  of  thi>sc  of  our  reailert  who  m.iy  still  l»e  studying  Ufxin 
it«  Uie  following  plans  are  old,  and  time  s|ient  in  their  rein* 
TCfUion  a%  well  an  the  expense  incurred  Vk  watted : 


I.  The  printing  of  the  postal  stamp  in  inlc  I 
when  moisture  is  applied  to  the  face  of  the  tt 
cellation  of  the  stamp  by  means  of  indelible  ink., 
iation  by  means  of  a  cutler  stamp  that  cuts  ibl 
stamp.  '4.  Coupon  stamps,  one  portion  of  whi 
the  letter  envelope,  while  the  other  portion  or  fl 
med  and  is  lorn  off  as  a  cancel  in  the  post-ofIic« 
lucent  stamps  gummed  upon  the  face,  and  secur 
upon  the  envelope^ so  that,  if  the  stamp  is  rcmc 
lure,  the  ink  leaves  the  stamp  and  adheres  to 

More  Body  Guards. — The  class  of  1S77,  ni 
hundred  and  twenty-one  students,  was  graduj 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Penni 
the  usual  pleasant  commencement  ceremonies  in 
of  Music,  Philadelphia,  at  noon  March  12th.  ' 
of  the  newly-made  doctors  l>egan  on  the  gr 
University,  where  the  graduates  assembled  at  I 
don  their  cerulean  badges,  that  l«.x>kcd  to  the  s] 
a  distance  like  so  many  blucgl.Lss  medals  a 
At  the  Academy  anxious  mothers  and  si«ien, 
securing  front  seats,  were  waiting,  bouquets  in  1 
OS  ID  o'clock.  A  half-hour  later  Ibe.  doors 
open,  and  from  that  time  until  nearly  12  the 
danced  around  to  the  "  Mignon,"  "  Flirtatiofl 
Juive,"  of  Hassler's  Orchestra,  daintily  touching 
and  broadcloth  and  directing  visitors  to  parquet 
theatre.  A  corps  of  bouquct-bearer.,  under  tbi 
a  professor,  were  busy  passing  to  the  stage  flo 
gnys  and  eye  delights,  unique  fruit  baskets,  ] 
books  and  small,  suspicious- looking  boxes  ihi 
cont.-iine«l  sweetmeats,  but  were  possibly  (ill 
enough  to  mark  the  hours  of  an  ^^culapian 
students  who  were  not  to  graduate  with  '77 ! 
g.allcry  and  hammered  out  rollicking  theses  fi 
with  their  canes,  indulging  in  remarks  thai  w 
ns  to  cause  the  grave  doctors  on  the  stage 
meri<]ian  precisely  Provost  Charles  J.  Stills, 
by  the  professors  of  the  faculties,  the  members 
of  Trustees,  many  distinguished  i)hysicians  and 
ing  class  entered  and  took  the  seats  a»i{ 
occupying  a  portion  of  the  parquet.  After 
applause  and  "  tiger*"  of  the  irrepre^ible  yooi 
in  the  upper  gallery,  Rev.  £.  R.  Beadle,  D.D, 
ceremonies  with  prayer  for  the  "  lcn>iK^raI  j 
eternal  health"  of  Ihe  men  about  to  go  out  li 
for  the  world's  good. 


Hampton  and  Nichols  vs.  Chamberlain 
—Right   at  the  thrc*hul<l  of  the  President'* 
the  great  civil  suit  as  to  who  shall  Ijc  the  (ton 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  comes  up  for  aettlero 
signiHrance  is  nol  so  much  as  to  tpfio  shall 
Executives  ?  as  whether  the  Cr>n'«iitutioa 
sustained,  and  Stale  (iovemmctit  repr 
people.     A  withdrawal    of  the  trfni|»  from 
those  States  would  show  where  that  Viki:  i». 
cial  and  moral  forees  Ixrbind  it,    A  di" 
question  can  thus  be  eatily  ad)Ut4ed,  j    i 
only  policy  which  will  ensure  peace  io  the 
public  confidence  of  the  whole  country. 
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>Oii)«m  of  Literature. — Unlike  all  other  depart- 
cnltaR.  this  is  not  hemmed  in  ^  the  rich  man's 
^^^Bkd  by  ^aleuicn  who  dispate  the  right  of 
iPHHb  favored  few.  It  is  rather  more  like  the 
Lirics  and  wi.'d  forests,  over  and  through  which  the 
roAiB  free  as  the  air  of  heaven,  and  resembling  it 
aiiriitg  influences.  This  domain  is  world-wide, 
»ut  «nd  taking  in  all  latitudes,  climates,  nationalities, 
ind  tongues.  It  is  bound  to  no  creed,  sex,  color, 
»  or  condition  of  life.  In  it  the  peasant  and  peer; 
king  and  waiting  maid ;  the  princely  merchant 
le  iraile^tnen;  the  artist  and  student;  the  mechanic 
ntice;  the  nuinufacturtr  and  roill-hand;  the  weaver 
er  i  the  man  of  letters  and  his  scribe  \  the  office- 
d  his  clerks — and,  indeed,  all  thu&e  in  b<ith  the 
d  luwcr  walks  of  life  are  interviewed  and  studied, 
I>e-jr  in  the  placid,  as  welt  as  the  boisterou^s  seasons 
re'i  voyage.  Here,  in  the  literary  world,  we  are 
rii  with  them  in  their  sunshines  and  their  shadow*, 

III  sorrows,  Ihcir  heart  burnings  and  moments 
S  all  thc4c  arc  made  social,  intellectual,  mural, 
^food,  in  the  domain  of  literature.  In  this 
^nk,  feel,  speak,  and  write  without  fctten  or 
\  learn  here  to  know  the  thoughts  and  emoliorts 
I  kind,  and  are  able  to  send  back  responsive 
tliAtory.  BiogTajiby,  Romance,  Art,  and  .Science, 
id  developed  through  human  experience,  ingenuity 
ire,  *rr  nude  the  open  letters  of  introduction 
iHiemtMrs  of  the  one  great  and  universal  family. 
^V  dead  or  living,  those  mighty  levers— the  Pen 
^■ng  Prtis — enable  us  to  hold  communion  with 
^^  once  were,  as  well  as  those  that  now  are 
^  a  liodily  organism.  ••  Homer's  Iliad,"  "  Mil- 
uliM  Lost,"  "  Pope's  Essays  on  Man,"  "  Shaks- 
lays,"  •'  Moore's  Melodies,"  ••  Byron's  Poems," 
dte  on  the  Hum.-in  Uoder*tanding,"  and  the 
|thousand  others,  in  prose  and  verse,  have  not 
iCtcd,  charmed,  but  even  kindled  in  us  a 
)>vine  Power;  and  by  the  golden  chords 
a  universal  brotherhood  and  sisterhood, 
ci!y  entwined  us  together  as  one. 
excuTNions  in  this  domain,  we  are  led  beyond  the 
logical  thought  and  action  in  human  history,  and, 

I  ourselves  fascinated  as  wc  w.inder  along  the 
led  literature.     Any  allusion  to  the  heroes  and 
fySs   and  goddesses  who  in  ancient   periods 
emotions,  forms   of   worship   and    adoration, 
aw:iken  strange  conjectures  and  excite  curiosity 
lyre  alujut  them.    The  supemalunil  power  attributed 
icters  induces  us  to  give  our  nwdcrs  in  this 
icfs   and    illustrations   of  some   of  the  more 
Initjes.     May  they  lead  to  a  better  undcrstand- 
I  mythology,  so  frequently  interwoven  with  the 
(Mvscnt  day.     There  Wisdom,  Liylil,  Youth 
petsoailied  iu  Minerva,  Diana,  Mcbe  and  | 


the  child  Jupiter.  There  we  see,  as  here  wc  know,  that 
the  great  "problem  of  life"  was  unsolved,  and,  as  now,  a 
mystery.     The  mind-«uarings  and  heart -yearnings  knew  iio 
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bounds;  both  claimed  universal  liberty;  it  was  iben  u  now 
— liber tas  vita  litfralura. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  our  train  of  ideas,  wc  add  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Literary  iVorli,  which  will  be  appreciated  : 
"  The  domain  of  litcmturc  is  broad.     Here  our  reverence 
fur  (jod,  our  love  of  country,  oar  philanthropic  sentiment 

toward  mankind,  may 
have  free  scope  and 
exercise.  Here  arc  no 
sects,  no  parties,  no 
schooU,  which  can 
command  our  thought 
or  action  within  nartow 
limits.  Here  we  can 
look  around  the  whole 
\_^  ^,  NB"  circle  of  the  world,  and 

/j^  ■  take  note  of,  and  feel  the 

liveliest  interest  in,  o/l 
the  intellectual,  religi- 
ous, moral  and  secular 
life  of  bunianily.  Here 
we  can  think  and  feel 
and  live  with  the  noblest 
and  best  of  our  race ; 
and  here,  also,  we  can 
api  roach  and  enter  into 
the  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  common  lot  of  all 
our  kind.  Ihe  far  and 
near,  the  ancient  and 
modem,  the  Christian 
and  Pagan,  the  wise 
and  levi  wi»e,  here 
,  //  draw    near   and    tpcak 

i  I  with  us,  and  invite  u& 

n  "  to  l>ecome   acquainted 

iffffflfll  with  experiences  which 

are  as  univcnial  as  life 
iLnrlf.  Here  our  mindi 
and  hearts  are  not  nar- 
rowed, but  broadened ; 
and  here  our  sympathies 
are  challenged,  nut  by 
a  portion,  but  by  all  of 
our  fellow-men. 

The  thoughtful  and 
just  man  feci*  lonely  everywhere  but  in  literature.  He 
desire«  rrUuons  with  hi*  kind,  and  would  not  be  solitary  or 
cynical,  but  laree-miuded  and  large-hearted.  Yet  in  the 
ordinary  walks,  pur«uits,  ami  ambitions  of  men  his  constant 
cxpcrivnce  n  of  being  lhru»t  back  upon  himself,  reiielled  by 
the  »\ttt%  and  animMt  of  the  company  he  tries  to  keep.  In 
^cramhlinf*  and  competing  crowds,  men  never  think  their 
best  ihouj^lij^,  never  l:ireathe  their  noblest  aspirations,  never 
perfurm  thcit  highest  deeds ;  it  i«  when  they  are  alone  with 
ihenuelves,  ahme  with  <irxi,  alone  with  those  sweet,  pure, 
true  souls  that  ever  have  been  «et  in  life  and  history  to 
ihine  as  the  slan  with  tranquil  and  unfading  lustre— it  is 
then  ibol  they  Iwsl  con  lUlen  to  and  oliey  those  voices  which 
prompt  to  divincst  things,  and  grow  oud  ripen  la  the  privacy 
at  the  hcatT  and  qitrit. 
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\Vc  plead,  then,  for  the  greater  and  more 
of  literature.     Let  our  youth  be  trained  to 
reading  of  those  ix>oks  which  the  bvst  minds  at 
produced,  and  which  stand  the  test  of  time, 
arc  forced  to  live  in  the  mid.st  of  secular  actin 
market,  the  court,  the  public  place,  the  scene 
strife  and  compctuion — let  all  such,  as  the)' 
development  of  intellect,  conscience  and  heart, 
taste  for  literature :  cul- 
tivate  the  capacity   of 
enjoyment  in   '  breath- 
ing the  still  air  of  de- 
lightful   studies.'     We 
sincerely    believe    that 
we  can  render  no  truer 
-service  to  our  country- 
men, in    ihese   intense 
and  noisy  times,   than 
tn  urge  them  to  the  ac- 
t|uircmcnt     of    literary 
tastes    and   habits;    to 
the    securing    of    that 
•  sweetness  and    light ' 
which  arc  to  be  found 
in  the  calm  walks  and 
ways  of  litcratuie." 

Hebe.— We  are  told 

that    Hebe    was    the 

daughter  of  Jupiter  and 

Juno,  and  that  she  was 

regarded  as  t  he  Goddess 

of  Youth.  The  "Iliad," 
I  however,  gives  no  ac- 
I  count  of  het  parentage. 

'  Homer    nuiuions  that 

t 

Ganymede  was  carried 
oiT  by  the  gods  ns  a 
cup-bcarcr,  and  after- 
ward mentioned  Hebe 
OS  servant  in  this  capa- 
city. Her  position  upon 
Mount  Olympus  ap- 
pears to  have  lieen  that 
of    a   waiting  maid    at 

the  banquets  of  the  gods,  without  any  degree  of 
dcgr.idation    in    connection    with  it.     When 
carried  to  the  skies,  Hebe  was  given   to  him 
thus  uniting  the  venerated  sun-god  to  immortal 
goddess  is  repre!«ented  in  the  arts  as  a  charaiiif  jdl 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowen,  her  dren 
roses,  and  holding  in  her  hand  the  rup  in  which  I 
the  nectar  to  the  gods.     An  eagle  is  »nrortiroe%J 
as  standing  by  her  side  and  receiving  h«r  ' 

The  Greek  Diana — Goddes*  of  Light.— I 
nah),  the  name  of  a  female  deity  among  the 
Romans,  and  under  other  names  venerable  in 
Among  the  Romans  she  was  the  Goddess  of  L 
name  contains  the  same  root,  "  die»" — day.  l> 
God  of  Light,  as  DiooA  WM  rvpmeatcd  ■*  ilwi 
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utes  of  the  Greek  goddcsS  were  attributed  to  the 
ant.  a.  She  was  a  great  divinity  among  the  Greeks, 
llleil  Artemis.  She  was  reputed  lo  be  the  daughter 
fft^o,  and  the  twin  sister  of  Apollo.  With  her 
^P^.  she  sent  plagues  and  death  among  men  nnd 
pttulljr  ^^ndden  death  among  wumen.  Like  Apollu 
rai  a  healin-;;  as  well  as  a  destructive  god,  Artemis 
sufferings  of  mortaU ;  she  was  the  protcctres<i  of 

and  of 
^ahun> 
ever  mar- 
verjJeld- 

sbeslcw 

changed 

c>  a  $iag 

saw  ber 

pBcss 

-The  an- 
liipped  a 
Fortune, 
in  their 
uosec  n 
ich    pre- 

n»**""*  John    Milton. 

roe  ott- 

an  affair?.  According  to  Hcsiod  she  was  classed 
elcs  among  the  ocean  nymphs.  Pindar  calls  her 
r  Juf-iter,  and  says  she  was  one  of  the  destinies, 
irshipped  at  Thebes,  where  she  held  the  emblem 
D  her  arms.  In  Italy,  among  the  Etrurians  and 
la,  ihl*  deify  received  great  honor.  In  our  day 
nany  who  l>clicvc  that  Minic  supernatural  being 
■  and  directs  their  destinies. 

F  Minerva— The  Goddess  of  Wisdom, — 
Mi-ncrv-'ah),  the  Latin  goddess  c<»rresi>ni)ding  lo, 
nded  with  the  (irccian  Pallas  or  Athena.  She 
was  fabletl  to  have  sprung  in  full 
armor  from  the  forehead  of  her 
father  Jupiter.  Minerva  w.xs  wor- 
shipped  .IS  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom, 
and  the  patroness  of  industry  and 
the  arts.  Athens,  to  which  site 
gave  name,  was  her  favorite  city, 
and  there  her  worship  was  cele* 
brated  with  great  splendor,  and  the 
^fc^  IS^tSf  "'^g'*'^'-'^"'  temple— the  Parthenon 
^ft  !  W  — -wa*  erected  to  her  honor.  She 
^%^  \  I  was  also  worshipped  at  Rome  with 
j^^  I  peculiar  veneration,  and  two  great 
fesiivuLs  were  Leid  in  her  praise. 
Three  temples  were  dedicated  to 
her — one  on  the  Capitol,  which  she 
shared  with  Jupiter  and  Juno;  a 
scLond  on  the  Avcniine,  and  a 
third  on  the  Cojlian  Mount.  The 
origin  of  the  name  has  long  puziled 
etymologists,  but  it  is  most  probably 


derived  frum 
goddess. 


Menrfa,"  the  popular  Tuscan  name  of  the 


John  MiUon  (Mil'tun),  the  author  of  '•  Paradise  Lost," 
was  bom  in  London,  in  i&oS.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  had 
already  cotni>osc«l  verses,  and  in  1620  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Paul's  School,  whence  he  entered  Christ  College,  Cambridge, 

in  1625.  His  great 
works  in  prose  and 
poetry  have  made 
his  name  immortal. 
In  1667  appeared 
the  great  epic  which 
stands  alone  in  our 
language,  in  unap. 
proachable  preemi- 
nence, "  Paradise 
Lost,"  for  which  he 
received  the  sum  of 
five  pounds. 

Dean    Swift. — 

As    appropriate    to 
this  department,  on 
account  of  his  won- 
DeaN  Sw^^^.  derful  success  as  a 

satirical,  politica], 
and  literary  writer,  Dean  Swift's  scholarly  face  is  here  gi»cn. 
He  was  bom  at  Dublin,  in  1667,  and  in  his  cirly  life  was 
left  to  the  care  of  his  uncle.  On  reaching  manhood,  he 
l)ecame  distinguished  as  a  writer,  and  among  the  IxkjUs  he 
published  was  one  under  the  title  of  "Tale  of  a  Tub," 
replete  with  humor  and  wit. 

Professor  Louis  Jean  Rudolph  Agassis. — ^Tbis  emi- 
nent naturalist  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Mottier,  Canton 
Freiburg,  Switzerland  (not  far  from  Neurchatel),on  the  28th 
May,  tSo7k  In  1846  he  came  to  this  country,  and  at  the  time 
of  bis  dciih,  on  the  14th  Dccen»bcr,  1873,  he  was  a  non- 
resident Professor  of  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca,  New 
York,  His  valuable  services  to  science  ond  the  students  of 
n.itural  history,  arc  too  well  known  to  need  reca|>itulation 
here. 

As  the  aniitversary 
of  the  birth  of  this 
most  eminent  scientist 
occurs  on  the  aSth 
of  this  month,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should 
give  space  in  this 
issue  for  the  follow- 
ing tribute  lo  his 
memory.  The  natu- 
ralness, ease,  and  mu- 
sical flow  of  thought 
which  so  happily 
blend  with  sadness, 
give  a  marked  beauty 
to  the  stan7.a«t.  They 
are  a  graceful   oSer- 


John   Locke. 


ing.  ami  well  calculated  to  kc«p  green  the  good  works  uf 
tlic  dUtinguisbcd  dead.* 

The  Gravk  of  Agassiz. 

The  wind,  gently  breathing, 

tf  lowly  bojuealliitig 
A  peaceful  repose  over  A^jawiz's  grave, 

And  rare  hirdi  arc  bringing 

Their  tnliule^  uf  singiny, 
And  in  the  pure  sunbeams  their  plumage  they  lave. 

The  sky  may  *eem  retlder, 

Vet  nature  is  sadder. 
And  in  ihe  low  West  is  a  sorrowful  tinge ; 

The  twilight  is  brijjhter, 

The  dajsie<i  arc  whiter. 
Yet  glistens  a  dew-drop  upon  each  fair  fringe. 

All  things  that  have  living 

.Seem  inu  urn  fully  striving 
In  blessing  his  mein'ry,  their  voices  to  lend; 

No  animate  creature, 

No  object  in  n.ilvire. 
But  sccnis  full  aware  of  the  loss  of  a  friend. 

But  then,  can  we  wonder, 

AI>ovc  us  and  Under; 
The  birds  of  the  air  and  the  Ush  of  the  sea 

All  mourn  the  departed. 

And  ncrm  sadder-liearicd. 
And  mi^  his  near  presence  as  fully  as  we  ? 

May  nursed  him  in  flowers 

And  cVtTijrcen  Ijowcrs, 
And  taujjht  him  to  love  all  the  works  of  God's  hand; 

The  earth  yielded  pleasures, 

The  ocean  her  treasures, 
Till  death  brought  him  bliss  on  Eternity's  strand. 

Tltus  Time  will  bereave  us, 

And  great  men  must  leave  us. 
And  those  that  they  loved  and  were  kind  to  on  earth 

Will  lin(;cr  in  sorrow. 

While  trying  to  lutrnjw 
A  shadow  of  comfort  from  thoughts  of  their  worth. 

The  birfU  are  Mill  bringing  • 

Sweet  tributes  of  singing. 
Which  plaintively  undulate,  wave  upon  wave; 

And  iho'  we  feel  gladly, 

We'll  drop  a  tear  sadly. 
And  klep  very  softly  o'er  Agassii'i  grave. 

The  flowers  arc  purer 

And  happine«v  surer. 
That  ever  will  rest  on  his  radlnnt  brow, 

For  G«>d"«  Angels  meet  him, 

With  welctMne  lo  greet  hini, 
Rewarding  him  there  for  hii  kindness  below. 

The  Past  History  and  Present  Resources  of  Balti- 
more,  by  George  W.  Howard,  3d  edition,  must  command 
public  attention,  especially  to  tho»e  interested  in  the  early 
hiUory  and  almost  miirvcloa*  growth  of  what  bos  been 
deiignatrd  a*  "  The  Lirerponl  of  America." 

In  ihi*  connection  our  lender  in  tht«  imml>er,  "  Balttmorf. 
Ot.n  AND  Nr.w.*'  can  scarcely  fail  to  instruct  and  please  the 
rcadcn  ol  ihs  Muxtiilv. 


*  Se«  Pumoi's  Amkkica!*  MortTMLV,  VoL  IV.,  page  39 


The  Illustrated  Hand- Book  to  all   Relig 

Ooo  frj^'/'s.    P/iihiJtlpfiia  :  }qhh  E.  TurrKII 
This  work  groups  together  all  the  Chrivtian 
from  the  earliest  age  down  lo  the  present  time, 
order,  and  contains  nearly  three  hundred  ccdi 
tratiuns.     A   somewhat   critical    examination 
leads  us  to  believe  that  it  tills  a  gap  long  opi 
of  religious   and   hi^itoricat    literature.     It   ii 
liberal  and  impartial  spirit,  and  in  the  titlerf 
organization    nor   collective    body  ol    Christi 
admirably  guards  the  sacredness  of  the  views 
each,  free  from  bias  or  a  warping   tendency, 
this  respect  cannot  fail  to  make  it  win  favor, 
reference  it  mu^t  prove  invaluable  to  all  seekii 
relative  to  the  origin,  growth  and  dcvelopint 
ticular  sect  or  creed.     The  author  in  his  Prd 
compendious  volume    on    the   history  and   do 
various  religious  denominations  of  the  world, 
and,  as  far  as  passible,  in  an  impartial  spirit, 
wanted.     The   value  of  such  a  work  will   a 
knowledged  by  those   who  have  sought  for  i 
matters  of  ecclesi.ostical  history  in  the  coutttU 
writers,  iittricate  and  antii|uated,  or   deeply 
imperfectly  informed.     An  ecclcsia»iiL%*l  histi 
the   name,  and  suited   to  the    wants  of  the 
presumption  tasay,  has  not  yet  been  written; 
the  labors  and  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  thd 
fear,  likely  to  be  undcrl-ikcn  by  ciMn|>clcnt  hatM 
on  he  says,  *'  The  author  has  endeavored  to  pU 
the  situation  of  a  candid  member  of  the  choreic 
slcry    was  before    him,  and    to   avoid    distort! 
coloring.     The    facts    have    been   drawn    maS 
authors   in  each   denomination,  and   their  t 
given,  unless  when  opponents  h.Tve  ilcnicd  tl 
Where  the  matter  is  controverted,   the   vtaiei 
sides  arc,  in  general,  placed  before  the  reader, 
to  draw  his  own  conclusion." 

From  the  extracts  alrave  given,  it  will  be 
true  Catholic  spirit  has  guided  in  the  preps 
volume.     As  we  finger  the  leaves  of  the  pabGI 
not  only  attracted  by  the  diustrations,  but  itn! 
idea  that  it  typitte«  most  forcibly  the  union  of 
complete  harmony,  bound  together  in  cl<Ah,  if 
tian  fellowship.     May  we  not,  riyhi  here,  ei^ 
that  OS  nil  diverging  opinions  on  matter*  o^  U 
l>ook  ■  common  converging  centre,  so  may  ll 
pages  tend  to  break  down  the  barricn  to  s  Urtl 
Christianhood  more  uoivenal   in   conceptiuoj 
character. 

The  Popular  Science   Monthly,  Edited 
K.  S.  Youmans,    for  April,  come*   as   u»ua], 
original  articles,  from  wime  of  the  brsi  minds 

Polar  Colonization  and  Exploration. 

mrinoir  lo  Con^re^>  by  Henry  W.  Howgalet 
report  to  accompany  bill,  on  the  subject  of  **: 
the  Arctic  Seas." 

Part  VI.  of  the  History  of  the  City  of 
Mrs.  M.-irtha  J.  I^mb.  A   S-  ll.irne»  .%  Gj.  pi 
not  lessen  in  spirit  and  attractiveness. 
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Knowledge  in  its  Monetary  Bearings. — In 
isionary  schemes,  and  almost  herculean  efforts  to 
into  projects,  if  not  of  a  questionahle  character, 
imed  and  hastily  considered,  it  is  refreshing 
to  see  evidences  that  real  scientific  knowledge  is 
jenerally  diffused  among  the  masses.  And  still 
ing  to  see  that  this  knowledge  is  being  made  to 
f  upon  the  practical  affairs  of  everyday  life. 
ollect   all   the   money  worse   than   squandered 

utilize  useless  ideas  and  conceptions  on  art, 
:hanics  and  manufactures,  it  would  form  a 
e  than  mount.iin  high.  Hence,  it  deserves  our 
len  we  find  such  minds  as  that  of  J.  Thackray 
gland,  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
d  Institute,  engaged  in  the  discussion  and 
n  of  the  monetary  or  commercial  value  of  scien- 
dge.  As  chairman  of  that  meeting,  he  enun- 
llowing  upon  the  relations  such  knowledge  has 
pursuits,  which  must  command  the  consideration 
i  of  the  Monthly  : 

ly  of  Science  we  do  not  Aean  study  in  its  highest 
se,  a  search  after  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
ount  of  study  which  is  undertaken  for  tlie 
gives  in  competition  with  other  manufacturers 
als,  and  with  other  nations.  As  a  nation  we 
•kers,  producers ;  we  cannot  afford  to  wander 
y-ways  of  learning  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
A-ledge ;  we  must,  or  the  great  majority  of  us 
be  broad  roads  already  graded  and  laid  out  by 
•ker^,  picking  up  all   the  information  we  c.-in, 

in  orderly  fashion  in  our  mental  wallets  for  use 

Others   amongst   us — a    gradually    increasing 

I  strike  out  paths  for  themselves  across  untrodden 
ek  for  new  treasures  with  more  or  less  of  success. 

II  make  researches  and  experiments,  nor  are  we 
the  work ;  but  we  can  all  learn  something  of 

wn  already,  and  so  prepare  ourselves  to  take 
and  utilize  the  discoveries  of  scientific  investi- 
ry  artisan  in  the  kingdom  can,  if  he  will,  make 
linted  with  the  principles  on  which  the  practices 
he  is  familiar  are  based,  and  there  is  no 
and  no  industry  in  the  country  which  would 
ed  by  such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  its  workers, 
irs  now  a  considerable  portion  of  our  workers 
who  are  more  or  less  well  grounded  in  theory  ; 
ving  a  technical  education,  and  when  they  enter 
the  industrial  army  they  must,  in  tlie  natural 
ings,  occupy  prominent  places.  Even  now 
:ho1ar5,  at  present  a  comparatively  small  number, 
ay  readily  to  the  front,  and  in  competition  with 
hnmb  men  gain  an  easy  victory.  This  patent 
rtly  make  an  impression  on  the  artisan  world, 
years  we  shall  see  that  technical  education  will 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  training  of  our 
d  other  worker^. 

readily  understood  how  important  is  the  pos- 
ilh  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  by  the 
labile  the  scientific  man  is  capable  of  pointing 
nents  in  processes,  he  is  so  placed  in  the 
ases  that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  methods 
on  the  other  hand,  the  practical  man,  looking 


U|xin  his  processes  as  trade  secrets,  and  being  unacquainted 
with  their  defects,  never  seeks  the  aid  which  a  knowledge  of 
Science  places  at  his  disposal."  Many  instances  of  a 
persistence  in  wrong  methods  or  in  wasteful  processes  might 
be  collected,  but  one  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bunce  will  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  commercial  value  of  a  knowledge  of 
Science. 

"Birmingham,  as  is  well  known,  reckons  amongst  its  most 
important  industries  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  and  .in  the 
processes  of  coloring  and  refining  gold  and  silver  consider- 
able waste  of  the  valuable  metals  was,  and  probably  is  still 
to  some  extent,  incurred.  In  the  process  of  coloring  gold 
articles  a  minute  portion  of  the  valuable  metal  is  washed  off; 
but  owing  to  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  chemical 
processes  involved,  only  a  percentage  of  the  gold  is  recovered 
from  the  washing  waters.  Thus,  in  recovering  silver  from 
the  liquor,  the  usual  process  is  to  throw  it  down  as  chloride 
by  means  of  common  salt,  but  the  workmen  and  the  employ- 
ers being  unaware  of  the  fact  that  an  excess  of  salt 
redissolves  a  portion  of  the  silver,  have  for  years  been 
throwing  away  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver.  On  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Woodward,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Institute,  it  is  staled  that  one  firm  has  effected  a  very 
material  saving  in  this  process  entirely  by  the  knowledge 
gained  by  one  of  its  members  while  attending  the  classes  of 
the  Institute.  Here  we  have  a  definite  instance  of  the 
commercial  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Science ;  but,  if  the 
proposition  were  not  obviously  tnie  and  required  to  be 
demonstrated  by  evidence,  many  instances  might  be  gathered 
together." 

The  commercial  value  of  such  knowledge  is  being  still 
more  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  utilizing  of  the  "  Blue 
Glass"  theory — now  the  engrossing  theme  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  MONTHLY,  we  hof>e  to 
give  our  subscribers  a  sketch  of  the  wonders  said  to  have 
been  performed  and  cures  effected  by  Blue  Glass. 

Ornamental  Iron  Work. — Professor  Pliny  E.  Chase,  of 
Haverford  College,  delivered  .the  second  lecture  of  his  course 
on  "  Lessons  of  the  Centennial,"  at  the  Franklin  Institute 
recently.  Beginning  with  a  historical  account  of  iron  in- 
dustries he  referred  to  Tubal  Cain,  "an  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron,"  about  3700  B.C.;  chariots  of  iron 
and  the  giant  Og's  bedstead  of  iron,  alx)ut  1450  B.C.;  saws, 
axes  and  filters  of  iron,  1030  B.C. ;  iron  work  in  Britain,  a.d. 
120 ;  iron  pillars  in  India  over  1,500  years  old  ;  the  importa- 
tions of  steel  from  China  and  Powtica  in  the  times  of  the 
Roman  Emperors ;  the  common  use  of  steel  arrows  by  the 
soldiers  of  William  the  Conqueror;  the  mediaeval  iron  work 
of  Quinton  Mutsy's  and  various  unknown  .smiths,  and  the 
revival  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  first  International 
Exhibition  of  the  omament.il  treatment  of  wrought-iron, 
which  had  nearly  become  one  of  the  "  lost  arts."  The 
process  of  pressing,  punching,  inlaying,  mosiiic,  electrotyping, 
enamelling  and  repousse  may  be  applied  to  iron  and  steel  .is 
well  as  to  the  precious  metals,  not  only  in  the  ornamentation 
of  armor  or  personal  decorations,  but  also  in  nearly  every 
variety  of  vase,  terra,  plate,  casket  and  in  many  household 
implements.    In  cast-iron  omamenLil  work  there  is  abundant 
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ste  of  design  and  mcnt  of  execution  which  nre  worthy  of 
Imosi  unqualified  praise,  and  ihc  structure  of  the  Main 
flCxhiliilton  liuildmg  showed  much  commendable  architectural 
rfTcct  from  the  judicious  combination  wrought  in  ca&t-iixin. 
I'rospcr  Schroycr's  door,  in  the  Belgian  department,  with  its 
wri'U^htirun  vines,  grajKs  and  bunclics  of  climbing  fli)wen>; 
the  griiilcs,  altar  rajJs,  standard  English  fire-dogs,  in  the 
Lonn  Exiiibicion  in  the  Pennsylvania  MuMCum;  ihe  Hartford 
Caihcdnt)  screen,  and  the  Centennial  exhibit  of  Hart,  Son, 
Peard  &  Co.,  show  that  the  strength,  plasticity  and  elasticity 
m1  iron  fit  it  for  a  wide  range  of  the  nio^  satisfactor)'  decora- 
tive uses.  The  lecture  was  illubtrated  by  ornamental 
»pecimcf»,  both  of  cast'  and  wrought-iron,  by  lantern  pictures 
and  by  an  exhUntion  of  the  mecluiiic.d  piucesses  of  soarltng 
(or  repouMe)  and  chafing. 

Physical  Phenomena. — The  Honcdulu  Cmette  contains 
an  account  of  a  remarkable  submarine  Volcanic  outbreak 
recently,  ia  Kealakcakauaby,  near  the  terrace  to  the  harlxir. 
Ttic  natives  reptnt  the  eruption  occurred  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  appearing  like  innumerable  red,  blue  and  green 
lights.  In  the  forenoon  several  iwais  visited  the  place  of 
the  eniptinn,  cruising  over  the  most' active  part,  where  the 
water  was  in  a  slate  of  peculiar  activity,  boiling  and  appear- 
ing a«  if  passing  over  japids,  or  very  much  like  the  water  at 
Hell  die.  New  York.  Blocks  of  lava,  two  feet  siptnre, 
came  up  from  below,  frequently  striking  and  jarring  the 
boots.  As  the  lava  was  quite  soft,  no  harm  was  donr. 
Nearly  all  the  pieces  on  reaching  the  surface  were  red  hnt, 
emiiiing  steam  and  gas,  strongly  sulphurous.  Rumbling 
noises  were  heard  like  those  made  by  rocks  in  a  freshet, 
cause<I  no  doubt  by  the  eruption  of  lava  from  a  submarine 
crater,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  crack  or  line  of  nipture 
exten<ling  at  least  a  mile  from  shore.  Ahother  rupture, 
doul>tlc&K  a  continuation  of  the  sulmiarine  fissure,  was  traced 
inlan<l  from  shore  nearly  three  miles,  varying  in  width  from 
a  few  inches  t«»  three  feet.  In  some  places  w.iter  was  seen 
jKiuring  down  into  the  abyvs  l»cli>w.  A  severe  shock  of 
eartlii{uake  was  felt  by  those  living  at  Kaowaloa  and  Kcll 
during  the  night  of  the  eruption,  which  must  have  precctled 
the  <iutbrcak.  It  was  qxtite  severe,  but  no  damage  was 
re()orted. 

Comparative  Weight  of  the  Brain. — .Mihongh  we  do 
not  cun^iilcr  tlic  v'fii'i/  of  thf  litain  .is  of  much  conseijucncc 
in  comjwiiison  with  the  ^ality  and  discipline  of  the  brain, 
still  a*  disAcminaturs  of  the  scientific  theories  of  the  ape,  wc 
give  the  following  from  a  recent  poblicntion  of  Fowler  & 
Well*! 

Comparative  Weight  of  tht  Brain  in  Afen  anJ  IVfimen — 
As  a  rtintrilmticm  to  social  science,  and  as  a  curious  illustra- 
Ijon  of  the  principles  of  psychology  tnugh*^  l>y  Gall  and 
Sjwrzheim,  the  latest  result*  cuncerning  the  relative  ilcvclnp- 
tent  of  the  various  crntre«  of  nervous  activity  in  men  and 
romen,  may  not  l>e  destitute  of  interest.  ProfcMor  Jacobi, 
of  Berlin,  whose  great  work  on  the  "  Evolution  of  Society** 
is  in  its  second  volume,  has  mode  a  most  careful  and  ex- 
haustive investigation  on  this  subject  as  respects  Ihe  Germanic 
races.  He  fin<l»  llwl  ihe  spinal  manow  in  women  is  a{>- 
Itredably  smaller  In  transverse  section  than  it  is  in  men,  and 
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that  the  development  of  the  anterior  horns  of  the  grzk  j 
is   less  marked;   showing,  as  concents  the   insiin^^ 
centres,  a  decided  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  mi 
is  true  of  the  mammalia,  as  a  class,  and  indicates  an  I 
capacity  on  ihe  part  of  the  male  to  endure  nuiscuU 
The  contents  of  ihc  spinal  canal  stand  for  the  U 
the  proportion  of  too  in  the  female  to  if  5  in  the  \ 
frontal  lobes  of  the  brain  in  the  male  are  to  lb« 
female  as  113  to  too.     Iti  men  the  idco-molor  ccnti 
the  rest  of  the  brain  as   51  to  too;  in  women,  ts  45 
The   temporospheroid   lol>es  are  as    1 14  in  men  to  loc 
women;  the  vital  centre*  as  107  to  too;  the  lob 
cerebellum  as  loS  to  100 ;  the  occipital  lobes  as  tl 
The  posterior  pnrielnl   region  preponderates  in  ibt' 
and  is  to  the  same  region  in  the  male  as  I05  to  loa 
posterior  parietal  region  preponderates  in  the  femak  tM 
to  the  same  region  in  the  male  as  105  to  too.    The  lafi 
parietal  region  shows  an  average  equality  inb< ' 
lumbar  section  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  as  105 
to   too  in  the  male.     The  relative  weight  of  the  U^uia 
two  sexes  during  Ihc  forty  years  of  active  life,  from  ttj 
years  of  age,  is  as  follows  in  grammes: 

Mm. 

20  to  25  yearn  old 1394  . 

25  1030'  ••       "  1414  . 

30  to  40    "       "  1404  . 

40  to  SO    ••       "  1379  . 

50  to  60     "        "  .     1365  . 

Average  during  active  lite  I389  . 

Relative  proportions  .  .    .    ,       111     . 

Dry   OS  these  data  seem,  they   constitute   snell 
materials  for   the  comparative   |ifiycholitgy    of   ' 
en.'ilde  the  man  ol  science  to  indicate  the  rebti 
orthc  two  in  active  life.     The  distinction  of  s*^ 
indeed,  in  the  very  first  processes  of  foetxl  dev«l' 
previous  to  any  distinct  traces  of  organic 
predominance  of  the  serous  over  Ihe  mooom 
or  of  the  mucous  over  Ihc  serous ;  so  that  a  praclieal  j 
gist  would  be  able  to  state  with  ptnxinkate  certaint 
serous  predominance  in  the  first  that  the  stiU 
embryo   will   produce   a  male,  and    from  the 
dominance  iit  the  last  that  a  female  will  be  tlic 

Captain  Bads't  Success. — Captain  Ea4« 
the  first  installment,  five  hundred  thousand  dc 
Slates  bonds,  on  account  of  the  piayment  for 
jetties,  which   have  proved,  as  wc  always 
would,  a  grand  succcus.     The  t'oitcd  Slates 
has  p.-iivscd  thnnigh  the  line  of  jetties  at  low  ws 
first  war- vessel  lo  iraversc  the  new  channel, 
leen  feet  of  water,  and  the  least  depth  found 
eighteen  feet.     The  passage  of  the  upper  jrtti 
the  ship  under  full  stenm-i>ower  in  cik^Jit  itiit. 
teen  seconds.     Uctwcen  the  jcllic^  '1  ■  1     :    n 
four  feet  deep  and  Iwo  hundn 
South  Pass  there  is  a  mmimui-.i 
On  the  chart*  of  1873  the  last  mentioned 
fifteen  feet ;  and  at  Ihc  mouth  of  the  Paw,  i> 
the  lead  showed  bat  three,  four  and  scrm  1 1 
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Bright  Side  of  Life. — More  than  hftif  of  the 
I  of  Hie  arc  purely  Uijoginary — and  no  small  proportion 
lie  oiJjcr  half  made  worse  than  ihcy  really  arc,  by  brood- 
uvcr  thaie  ibal  ar«  already  here,  and  anticipating  those 
have  not  yet  come.  The  poet  irulhfuily  says : 
"  Wlicre  ignoraiioe  \\  bitu,  'tis  Mty  to  b«  wUe." 
Vdnottirithstaadingr  ihU,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  mentiU 
i$  put  forth  in  orUer  to  ferret  out  and  fasten  upon  some 
to  befall  Of  in  the  near  or  far  future.  M  iny  a  wearii- 
\va  a  spent  in  endeavors  to  penetrate  the  unknown,  and 
vwV  out  s<3me  complex  prt)blera  not  yet  visible  to  the  phy- 
aol  eye.  The  midnight  oil  oft  is  consumed  in  vain  efforts 
to  lift  ihe  curtain  which  shuts  out  the  time  and  vicissitudes 
of  a  life  XitA  yet  born.  With  youth  the  "  looking  forward" 
nnost  always  to  the  bright  side,  for  then  the  pulsations  are 
anirc  Ktive.  the  blood  warmer,  and  hope  brighter;  then, 
iing  thoughts  and  swelling  a-:piralions  leap  upward  and 
toward  the  heart's  wish  rather  than  the  mind's  real 
And,  well  that  it  is  so.  Their  ignorance  is  joy;  their 
J»  li  happiness.  Loth,  indeed,  should  we  be  to  change 
■order  of  Providence.  God's  wisdom  is  made  m-mifest 
ttuis  rendering  invisible  to  the  young  the  shadows  and 
*pots  of  this  checkered  world.  It  is  manifest  in  the 
nj  Uo^h  and  merry  Ix^und  of  childhood ;  it  is  reflected 
spjrklin^  eye  and  implicit  faith  of  our  loved  ones  at 
t;  it  ks  cry'.taJlIzcJ  ton  plainly  in  human  history  every- 
lo  make  us  desire  to  alter  or  change  it  had  we  even 
t  power, 
t  what  does  it  teach  us  ?  Doe*  it  not  say,  to  those  in 
msJure  jrars,  look  at  the  bright  side  of  life  ?  see  the 
which  gibU  the  dark  cloud  ?  see  the  dawning 
now  near  at  hnnrl)  with  its  buds,  blossoms  and 
Yea  1  more  than  all  this — it  tells  as  by  the  voice 
inipintinn  that  there  is  a  beauty  and  a  pleasure  to  Ije 
Qimtfrum  all  things;  that  there  is  "good  everywhere." 
>send  a  ray  of  this  light  into  each  household  where  the 
iVTHLY  find's  a  friend,  is  the  object  of  this  department. 
flashes  or  sunbeams,  caught  now  and  then,  or  gath- 
bere  and  there,  it  will  be  our  aim  to  cheer  you  with, 
I  make  majiy  an  hour,  otherwise  lonely,  one  of  joy.  May 
not,  to  our  editorial  labors,  receive  responsive  ecbo«s 
1  our  readers  in  good  words  '•  fitly  spoken"  in  our  behalf ! 

Celery. — Celery  ii  the  greatest  food  in  the  world  for 
Persons  doing  much  brain  work  find  it  invaluable. 
where  the  brain  and  nerves  are  called  to  severe 
people  hunger  for  it,  and  the  demand  for  it  grows 
►  llw  ignorant  people  cannot  understand  why  it  should  be 
ItieenH  as  thongh  nature,  in  her  quiet  way,  finds  and 
I  ©at  of  herself  food  or  recuperation  for  all  parts 
that  are  exhausted  in  the  demand  for  progress, 
"^w:  penpie  work  their  muscles  more  than  their  brains, 
'■w*,  com,  meat  and  <uch  food  are  most  in  demand,  and 
**^il  not  in  much  deinand.  But  in  cities,  where  brain 
^|J*^«er»e»  wr  oi-crworked,  appetite  clamors  for  something 
•^'ill  irp»«r  the  waste  and  do  the  weary  parts  the  most 
lliidcat  good.  ' 


G.  W.   Davis,   in   a  recent  Sfmi-Tropical,  says:   "We 
have  often  been  requested  to  name  twelve  varieti»«  of  our 


The  Rose  of  Sharon. 

roses  which  in  our  judgment  were  the  best  for  amateurs  to 
begin  with  in  starting  a  flower-garden;  and,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  choose,  where  all  are  so  lovely,  yet  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  name  the  following  varieties :  America,  Bon  .Silene, 
Chromatella,  Empress  Eugenie,  Hcrmosa,  "Isabella  Spruni, 


Rose  of  Jericho. 


Luinarque,  L«uiii  Philippe,  Marechal  Niel,  Queen  of  Lorn- 
banly,  Sofrano,  ami  Zclia  Pradel.  These  co:»priiC  varieties 
froin  each  ck&s,  all  the  colors  and  shading,  and  the  best  in 
regard  to  vigorous  growth,  perfection  of  bud  and  flowers,  and 
we  believe  will  give  general  salisfaclion." 

How  to  Rejuvenate  an  Old  Rose-Bush. — Never  give 
up  a  decaying  roi^cbush  till  you  have  tried  watering  il  two 
or  three  times  a  week  with  soot  tea.  Make  the  concoction 
with  lioiling  water,  frotn  ioot  taken  from  the  chimney  or 
siovc  in  which  woo<l  h  burned.  When  cold,  water  the  bush 
with  it.  When  it  is  u<icd  up,  pour  boiling  hot  water  on  the 
MX>t  a  second  time.  Kusc-bushes  treated  in  this  way  will 
often  send  out  thrifty  shocits,  the  leaves  will  become  large 
and  thick,  the  bloMoms  will  greatly  improve  in  size  and  be 
more  richly  tinted  tban  before. 

Known  by  his  Walk. — A  tutor  in  one  of  the  Oxford  col- 
leges who  limped  in  his  walk,  was  some  years  after  accosted 
by  a  well-known  politician,  who  asked  bim  if  he  was  not  the 
chaplnin  of  the  College  at  such  a  time,  naming  the  year.  The 
doctor  replied  that  he  was.  The  interrogator  observed  :  "  I 
knew  you  by  your  limp.''  "  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it 
scetns  my  limping  made  a  deeper  impression  than  my  preach- 
ing." ♦'  Ah!  doctor,"  was  the  reply,  with  ready  wit,  *•  it  is 
the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  a  minister  to  say  that  he 
U  known  by  his  walk,  rather  than  by  bis  ccmversatjon." 

What  is  Fortune? — What  dost  ihon  mean  by  fortune? 
If  mere  chance,  then  to  envy  the  lot  of  othen,  or  mumiur  at 
thine  own,  is  folly;  if  Providence,  then  it  is  impiety;  for 
whatever  goodness,  guided  by  unerring  wUdom.  doth,  must 
be  so  well  done  that  it  cannot  be  mended  ;  and  whatever  is 
merely  in  the  power  of  a  blind,  giddy  and  inconstant  humor 
(which  it  the  notion  by  which  men  choose  to  express  for- 
tune i,  can  neither  be  prevented,  fixed  or  regulated. 

"  Woman  is  a  delusion  !"  exclaimed  a  crusty  bachelor  to 
A  witty  young  lady.  "  And  men  are  always  hugging  some 
delusion,"  wx\  tne  quick  retort. 

The  Human  Pace. — The  countenance  of  every  nation 
defines  the  choracterislics  of  it*  people.  Every  human  Uce 
indicates  the  moral  training  as  well  as  the  iem[icrament  and 
the  ruling  traits  of  its  owner,  just  as  much  a«  every  human 
form  indicates  the  quality  ond  amount  of  its  phy»ica!  exercise. 
Tht»  is  proven  by  the  variety  of  human  face*  everywhere 
vuible.  Thc>»e  whtnic  lives  have  been  given  to  physical  lalx>r, 
unbrii{htened  by  .in  educ.ttion  of  idea*,  have  always  a  stolid, 
stupid  r»prex-»ton,  even  while  their  limbs  and  muscles  arc 
splendidly  developed.  The  more  savage  the  people,  the  uglier 
they  are  in  facial  development.  The  very  features  »»f  .heir- 
f**^  •»»  rti»fi',^red  by  violent  and  ungovemed  pa»<«ions. 
re'  -  emplr^ymcnt^  nrr  intcUecioivl.  have  invariably 

•  •  =  >ra«c,  a  bright  outmying  expression,  as  if  from 

an  mward  light  shining  through  a  va«e.  'Where  a  fine 
oTganiratlon  ond  a  deep  sensilnlity  accompmy  the  practice 
of  inlellcrtual  pursuits,  often  the  features  take  on  a  trans- 
parent luminous  look.  Persons  endowed  with  powerful 
sensiblUty,  however  plain  their  features,  always  have  moments 
of  absolute  beauty. 
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May. — Pleasant,  indeed,  are  many  of  the  soeisfl 
oliservcd  in  various  sections  of  tltc  coutitiy,  apjm 
and  coupled  with  the  seasons.  We  all  know  of  the 
(intici[«iliors  as  well  as  the  h.nppy  rcaliiations  wbg 
about  Christmas  and  New  Year,  when  long 
renew  their  annual  greetings  around  the  festive 
at  least,  the  shadows  of  the  past  are  forgott 
sparkling  eml)ers,  and  still  more  sparkling  ey« 
hearts  speak  of  the  silver  linings  and  bod"li«g  pro 
life.  The  origin  of  many  of  these  beautiful 
far  back  into  antiquity,  and  to  tradition  ma 
indebted  for  most  of  them. 

The  first  of  May  is  so  called  in  England  in 
tlon  of  the  festivities  which,  from  a  very  early 
and  still  are  observed  on  that  day.     Many  of  il 
ticcd,  such  as  plucking  branches  of  trees,  and  a<! 
with  nosegays  and  crowns  ol  flowers,  dancing  ktow 
decked  with  garlands,  had  no  doubt  their  birth  ii 
observances  at  this  season  in  honor  of  "Flora," 
of  fruits  and  flowers.     Elsewhere  we  find  that 
May  was  typical  of  a  yoting  woman : 

"The  (aircsl  May  she  waa  that  « 
Again,  it  signifies  the  early  p.irt  of  life : 

"  The  May  of  ytnjih  and  bloom  of  l« 
It  is  the  time  when  tlie  hawthorn  bio 
apple  invites  to  the  shady  and  emernld  gr 
signifies  MaiNS,  so  named  in  honor  of  the 
fair  daughter  of  All.ts,  and  mother  of  Werruf 
It  is  the  fifth  month  of  the  year,  and,  Jl   \\ 
May  dew  falling  on  linen  makes  il  a  bc.iuiifui 
deci!,  mnny  arc  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  m< 
month  upon  the  young  and  the  old.     •'  I  shjJl 
the    May,"   denotes  the  honor  and  delight  w«th, 
regarded.     Its  observance  is  certainly  a  very 
and  we  hope  it  may  long  continue. 

The  Company  will  Pay  for  the  Bees. — 1 
thousand  of  ihcnt,  to  tlul  unknown  griiiiu  who] 
trunk,  with  a  hive  of  bees  in  it,  to  the  lender 
Syracuse  baggage- master,  the  other  day.     Tlic 
pay  for  the  bees,  and  the  doctor  tliinks  hit 
around  again  in  a  fortnight  or  so. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom  far  from  beings 
Have  ofiiines  nn  ccinnect<on.     Knowlrdi 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  owfl.^ 

It  Mi^ht  Melt. — "  Ah,  ]>arKon,  I  with  I 
gold  with  me,"  said  a  dying  man  to  bh|mi 
melt,"  was  the  consoling  answer. 

An   Original    Returning   Board.— Pe 

first  "  Rrlumln-,;    I>>j;ird"   ot'    wlnrh  \>c  has  tny\ 
was  a  shingle  in  the  hands  of  hi*  f;>tbcT.     TT«e 
son  ond  shingle — used  to  hold  frequent  eointnil 
in  the  b.ick  shed,  but  the  returns  caroe  in  M» 
fair  count  was  impracticable. 

A  glass-blower  has  recently  died,  at  thej 
years,     tlis  ereat  age  is  another  proof  of  the 
blewglant  theory. 
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THE  MORAVIANS  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 
By  Charles  H.  Woodman. 


Moravian  Settlement,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  (foukded  m  1741). 

Aa  seen  from  cbe  Union  Depot. 


Osj  gloomy  night  in  September,    1742,  two' 
»rt  Shawnces  left  the  Susquehanna's  shore, 
ntpt  steathily  through  the  forest  to  slay  the 
™  intmder  from  beyond  the  great  waters  into 
^'allcy  of    Wyoming.      With    tomahawk   in 
I  and  scalping  knife    between    their    teeth, 
^drcw  Dear  the  lighted  tent.     Hitherto  their 
)unds   had    been   inviolate,    and    their 
oed  with  hatred  of  the  white  man  who 
<tMtd  to  spread  his  canvas  in  these  mighty 
Noiselessly  they  approached  their  victim, 
Vw  softly   back   the   heavy    blanket-door. 
■'  tent  a  man  still  young  reclined  upon  a 
-  dry  weeds.     His  rich,  brown  hair  lay  in 
**«  on  hij  shoulders;  his  fair  and  shaven  face 
•*  fillcil  with  a  light  new  to  Indian  eyes;  his 
^^  »rre  clasped,    his  lips  moved   in  prayer. 
■•»  fell  upon  the  savage  hearts;  a  breath  from 
Vol.  vm.— a6 


the  Great  Spirit  descended  on  them,  and  they 
paused.  The  tent  was  pitched  against  a  large 
sycamore,  at  the  foot  of  which  burned  a  dull,  low 
fire.  While  the  Shawnees  were  held  in  the  grasp 
of  awe,  a  large  rattlesnake,  roused  by  the  heal, 
unwound  its  coils  gleaming  in  the  red  light  and 
crawled  out  from  the  hollow  trunk.  Raising  its 
glittering  eyes,  it  looked  around,  then  dropped  its 
head  and  glided  toward  the  praying  saint.  It 
crept  across  his  limbs,  lifted  its  crest  and  looked 
him  in  the  face.  The  Indians  held  their  breath. 
The  unconscious  saint  prayed  on,  nor  knew  his 
two-fold  danger.  The  reptile  forbore  to  strike  ;  it 
glided  quietly  back  to  its  den.  Overpowered  by 
a  feeling  they  could  not  name,  the  Shawnees 
turned  and  sped  away  to  their  village.  They 
I  called  the  tribe  together  and  told  them  that  the 
white  man  was  the  best  beloved  of  the  Great 
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Spirit.  With  hate  now  turned  to  reverence,  the 
tribe  brought  the  stranger  to  the  village,  and  asked 
to  hear  of  the  God  who  loved  his  children  so 
well. 

The  man  so  miraculously  saved  was  Nicholas, 
Count  Zinzendorf.  Patron  of  the  Moravians,  and 
their  brijj[htest  light,  he  had  come  to  America  to 
visit  the  missions.  He  pushed  his  way  into  the 
Valley  of  Wyoming  and  pleaded  with  the  Indians 
to  accept  the  Man  of  Peace,  But  the  savages 
could  not  believe  that  a  white  man  would  cross  the 
great  waters  out  of  simple  love  for  their  souls. 
They  suspected  he  was  a  spy,  who  would  soon  lead 
an  army  into  their  forests.  A  council  was  held, 
and  two  of  the  bravest 
warriors  were  sent  to 
take  his  life.  But  God 
caused  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him ; 
the  attempt  to  slay  the 
preacher  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  a  mis- 
sion, and  the  salvation 
of  many  souls. 

The  Moravians  wen- 
a  peculiar  people,  wit>> 
a  peculiar  history.  A 
few  years  before  this 
these  poor,  oppressed 
followers  of  John  Huss, 
wandering  in  the  Ger- 
man forests,  came  to  the  estate  of  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  in  Lusatia,  and  were  allowed  to  stay.  The 
young  nobleman  was  so  moved  by  iheir  simple 
piety  and  purity  of  life  that  he  became  a  disciple. 
Ardently  devoting  himself  to  God,  he  gave  hence- 
forth his  time  and  wealth  as  a  Moravian  mission- 
ary. The  village  of  Hernhutt,  w^hence  the  sect 
has  its  name  of  Hernhutters,  quickly  arose  on 
his  estate.  The  body  spread  through  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  soon  began  that  wonderful 
foreign  missionary  work  in  which  their  pure  Chris- 
tianity has  always  shone  so  brightly.  They  crossed 
the  sea  and  carried  their  godly  lives  and  preaching 
into  the  depths  of  the  American  wilds.  From 
forests  which  had  heard  naught  but  war  songs  and 
the  whoop  of  savages,  now  rose  the  hymn  and 
prayer.  Around  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware  they 
built  five  settlements,  giving  them  the  sweet  names 
of  Judca  or  of  Fatherland — Bethlehem,  Nain, 
Freidenshal,  Gnadenthal  and  Gnadenhiltten.     In 


A  HisioRic  Building — "  Thk  Sun  Inn,">  IlFTHt.EHEM.  P/l 

Erected  in  17^8. 


Georgia  they  went  up  a  lovely  sir 
Savannah,  in  1736,  and  founded  the  » 
Ebenezer,  which  remains  to  this  da 
another  body  of  the  Unitas  pratrM 
tract  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
Dan  and  theTadkin,  in  North  Caroliii 
their  domain  Wachovia,  fur  an  estate  1 
Count  Zinzendorf  in  Austria.  When 
went  to  war  with  the  Spaniards,  i 
Georgia  Moravians  refused  to  bear 
being  subjected  to  persecution,  mat 
followed  George  Whitefiehl,  who  had 
ing  among  them,  to  Pennsylvania, 
preacher  chose  a  site  ten  miles  from 

and  named 
He  began 
large  house 
for  negro  < 
the  Moravil 
Bethlehem,; 
bought  it  If 
finished, 
for  Mc 
it  stilli 
eastern] 
villagj.J 

The 
peruHarJ 
among 
They  wcn^ 
harmless  in] 
never  were  found  in  arms;  never  so] 
to  the  poor  savage ;  never  defraudej 
land.  They  met  with  great  success 
untutored  red  men,  in  some  cases  entirdi 
the  character  of  a  tribe.  The  place 
hiitten,  or  "  Tents  of  Mercy,"  wasbuj 
for  such  Indians  as  became  Christiai 
French  and  Indian  war  these  scttlem< 
greatly,  and  Gnadenhiltten  was  a  spec] 
hatred  to  the  unregenerated  ravages, 
1782,  occurred  the  fearful  ma<«acre  I 
dred    Christian    Indians    by    white  I 


'It  wiui  ]nng  and  favorably  known  u  **| 
Sun  Inn,"  nnd  was  ihe  fir^l  huutr  of  ent«i1mU 
ihc  Brethren  wiihin  the  limits  <»f  thdr  eaHietf 
Pennsylvania.  Duriny  the  eventful  [xrind  . 
17S0  it  wax  the  frequent  «top|iing-pUce  of  m«| 
and  mitittiry  heroe*  of  the  Hay.  a  reoonl  of  wl 
been  carefully  preserved  and  fomn 
history. 
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pretext  that  they  were  about  to  attack  the  settlers. 
Sbtkeliifuus,  the  great  Cayuga  chief,  father  of 
l»gan,  whose  touching  speech  on  the  massacre 
of  bis  famUy  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Jefferson, 
was  one  of  the  Moravian  converts  and  lived  a 
lly  life. 
\^\.  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution^  the  Mora- 

m  settlements  in  America  were  very  prosperous. 

le  brethren  in  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylvania 
were  wealthy,  being  thrifty  tillers  of  the  soil.     At 

tihlebeto,  especially,  they  had  become  a  powerful 


party,  and  they  performed  this  office  with  impartial 
Christian  love.  Their  sympathies  could  not  help 
appearing,  of  course,  but  their  acts  were  governed 
by  the  principles  of  the  good  Samaritan.  They 
possessed  a  fifteen  hundred  acre  farm  at  Bethlehem, 
besides  outlying  lands,  about  ninety  buildings,  all 
of  stone;  while  the  members  of  the  community 
numbered  six  hundred. 

While  the  smoke  of  battle  still  drifted  over 
these  forests  from  the  Brandywine,  one  day  in 
September,  1777,  a    heavy  carriage   drove  up  to 


-jti"^rr. 
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The  EACUt  Hotex-,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania  (1876). 


[irfijeoct.  There  they  were  delightfully  situated 
^  a  fert^e  country.  The  scenery  around  the 
'ilU^e  was  charming  to  the  highest  degree.  A 
^•i!  ami  beautiful  plain  stretched  out  toward  the 
l^bwarc,  who'se  two  streams  lay  like  shafts  nf 
liyins  among  the  forests.  Out  of  dense  woods, 
Hidhle  height,  the  massive  stone  builrlings  of 
^.Moravians  rose  into  the  air  and  looked  off 
'»»«n3  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Wind  Gap  and  Wnter- 
iihc  Kittatinny  and  great  Broad  Mountains. 
1(1  earthly  paradise,  and  the  laving  hearts 
pure  men  had  cultivated  a  patch  of  heaven 
»5)ong  these  wild  hills.  Although  they  were 
""'tily  patriots  at  heart,  they  took  no  active  part 
wf*^  '   ,  holding  principles  of  peace ;  but 

'^ci;         .       made  them  often  the  hosts  of  each 


the  Moravian  Inn  and  stopped.  The  outriders 
lifted  from  the  coach  a  slight,  pale  lad  of  twenty 
and  bore  him  up  the  broad  stone  steps.  His  youth 
and  evident  suffering  opened  wide  the  hearts  of 
the  tender  Moravian  sisters,  always  eager  as  they 
were  to  succor  the  distressed.  In  the  sweetest  and 
cleanest  of  beds  the  young  soldier  was  laid ;  deft 
hands  soon  filled  the  room  with  the  odor  of  wild 
flowers;  and  when  the  heavy  curtains  were  drawn 
close,  the  delightful  quiet  after  the  roar  of  battle 
charmed  the  sufferer  into  slumber. 

This  was  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  just  twenty 
years  of  age  and  a  Major- Gen  era!  in  the  .American 
army.  Fighting  splendidly  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  determined  to  win  the  command  which 
Congress  had   bestowed  upon    him  as  an   honor, 
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l\e  leaped  from  his  horse  where  CornwaUis's  can- 
nons were  mowing  their  cleanest  swath,  and  called 
the  flying  patriots  to  rally  and  charge  the  guns. 
At  this  moment  he  received  a  fearful  wound,  his  leg 
shot  through.  Reckless  of  this,  he  dashed  off  to 
the  rear,  barricaded  the  road  and  stationed  a  strong 
guard  at  the  bridge  to  prevent  the  panic-stricken 
troops  from  crossing.  Then  he  yielded  to  loss  of 
blood,  and  was  carried  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence 
by  Henry  Laurens,  President  of  Congress,  to 
Bethlehem.  For  two  months  the  young  hero  re- 
mained in  these  kind  hands,  nursed  in  the  tenderest 
manner  by  the  pure-hearted  sisters.  When,  iinally, 
lie  set  out  again  for  the  army,  he  had  finished  a 
chapter  in  his  life  which  he  was  wont  to  say  was 
qpe  of  the  brightest  and  happiest- 
While  yet  the  young  Marquis  was  in  the  pious 
Moravian  hands,  another  noble-looking  man  came 
to  the  village  and  in  broken  English  inquired  for 
the  wounded  ofliccr.  It  was  Count  Pulaski,  who 
came  to  strike  hands  with  his  friend.  The  Pole's 
wonderful  history  was  well  known  to  some  of  the 
Moravians,  who  had  even  received,  on  their  estate 
in  Germany,  some  of  his  scattered  followers.  His 
majestic  bearing,  his  high-bred  courtesy  and  gallant 
>  manner,  completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  simple 
sisters.  He  had  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  late 
battle,  but  wa^  now  on  the  way  to  Baltimore  to  raise 
tUe  legion  which  afterward  fought  so  nobly  under 
his  lead.  When  his  intention  became  known  in  the 
Moravian  community,  the  nuns  determined  to  make 
him  some  expression  of  their  reverence,  both  for  his 
{)crsonal  qualities  and  for  his  services  in  behalf  of 
liberty.  Their  deft  fingers  were  soon  at  work  upon 
a  fabric  which  has  won  eternal  fame  A  field  of 
double  silk  was  made  twenty  inches  square.  On 
this  glowing  crimson  ground  the  sisters  wrought 
devices  in  yellow  silk,  shaded  with  green.  On 
one  side  were  the  letters,  "  U.  S, ,"  and  circling 
them  the  words,  "  Unita  Virtus  Forcior" — united 
valor  is  stronger.  On  the  other  side,  in  the 
centre,  was  the  omniscient  Eye,  in  a  triangle 
within  a  star;  thittcen  small  stars  surrounded  this 
device,  and  around  all  shone  the  legend,  '*  Non 
Alius  Regit" — no  other  ^tr^'crns.  A  heavy  green 
bullion  fringe  adorned  the  edges  of  the  banner. 
It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  work;  many  beautiful 
hands  and  lovable  hearts  were  employed  upon  it  ; 
and  unnumbered,  but  not  unanswered,  prayers  were 
woven  in  with  the  golden  threads.  Doubtless 
many  unwhispcred  loving  wishes  also  hid  them- 


selves within  the  seams  and  scrolls; 
women  never  saw  such  distinguishc 
manners  in  their  paradise  as  the  t 
revealed,  and  the  charming  courtesic 
pressed  their  hearts.  They  sent  the  g: 
with  their  blessing,  and  no  greater  oi 
could  befall  a  man  than  the  benedict 
hearted  women.  The  Count  was  d© 
and  displayed  the  liveliest  gratitude, 
standard  through  many  bloody  seen 
last  beneath  its  widened  folds. 

Not  alone,  however,  by  the  fame  c 
its  immortality  been  secured  ;  for  m 
bcrs  has  woven  around  it  a  charm 
memory  young.  Some  of  Longfellow's 
ful  lines  are  in  his  '*  Hymn  of  til 
Nuns  at  the  Consecration  of  Pulaski'a 

**  When  the  dyinj;  flame  of  day 
Through  ihc  chancel  shot  iu  ray. 
Far  the  glimmering  Inpere  sheJ 
Faint  li^hc  on  the  cowled  head. 
And  the  censer  burning  twuii^ 
Wlicn  before  the  altar  hun| 
That  proud  banner,  which. 
Had  tiecu  consecrated  therei 
Aitd  the  nuns'  sweet  hyiua  was  Is 
Sung  low  in  the  dun  mytteriotis  Alklt. 


I 


As  the  holy  sisters  chant,  they  we* 
for  mercy  which  well  exprcsst-s  a  si 
their  faith  and  natures  : 

"Take  thy  Janncr,     Bttt  wh< 
Closes  round  the  ghasilj  fig 
If  the  vanqui&h*d  warrior 
Sparc  him — by  our  holy  vok 
By  our  pr»yeTs  and  many 
By  the  njcrcy  that  en<lcar« ; 
Si>are  him— he  our  love  halh  thl 
^pare  him— a&  thou  wuuhi»*tJ 

Take  thy  banner ;  and  if  e'e 
Thou  shoulds't  press  the  toldief*! 
And  the  muffled  drum  should  hi 
To  ihe  trend  of  mournful  feet. 
Then  thi«  crimson  flag  shall  be 
M.irtial  clottk  and  shrood  fot  tbo 
And  the  warrior  took  that  hannrr  prom 
And  it  was  his  martini  cloak  and  throi 

For  two  years  this  consecrated  ba 
from  the  lancchead  'mid  battlc-smol 
It  received  the  last  glance  o(  Pulaski^ 
ing  the  charge  upon  Savannah,  Ib^  ( 
was  struck  down  by  a  cannon-sboK 
lieutenant  seized  the  banner  and 


ucr  and  nahl 
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aoo,  fell,  riddled  by  foarteeen  shots.     But  with  a 

Aw  fciJthful  soldiers  he  contrived  to  drag  himself 

nd  iitt  commander  from  the  field.     Nor  was  the 

nner  left   behind.     The*  poet   has  taken  some 

icensc  with  the  facts.     The  noble  Pole  was  buried 

V  his  lieutenant  beneath  a  mammoth  tree  on  St. 

JHeltii's  Island  ;    but  the   banner   was   not    "  his 

KTiartial  cloak  and  shroud."    Lieutenant  Litomiski, 

Sifitr  closing  the  hero's  eyes,  gave  the  standard  to 

Japtain  Bentalou,  wlio,  after  bearing  it  in  other 

ights,  took  it  home 

th  hitn   to    Balti- 

re.     In    1824   it 

used     tn    the 

-psroccssion  that  wel- 

<=onied  Lafayette; 

^uul  some  yeai^  afler- 

fd  was    given    to 

Maryland    His- 

Ccrical    Society,    in 

ho&e   rooms    it    is 

OT  carefully    pre- 

rv«d.    Its  pristine 

amy,  however,  has 

J«ri|f«nce  vanished  j 

^t  ihc    memories, 

Itwier  and  warlike, 

"■l^ith  msh  lumultu- 

•©ly  uj)on  the  heart 

«f  the  gazer,    blind 

ti  to  aught  but 

beauty    of   the  jii,   i.r....v...  V; 

pifc  love  and   the 

jlor; of  battle  which  have  made  it  sacred  forever. 

T»o  years    passed   on,   and    Bethlehem    "saw 

Mother  sight"  in  the  way  of  distinguished  foreign- 

*"    In  the  early    fall   of  1779  a  private  coach 

•^^Pfed  at  the   inn-door,  and  a  German  officer 

"Wdfd  out   a   lady   of  charming  loveliness   and 

■fr^l  little  children.     The  Baron  and  Baroness 

^  Riedenel  were  on  their  way  north,  expecting  to 

'  "  '    ;'ed.     They  were  among  the  surrendered 

ne,   at   Saratoga,    and  had  been  living 

»tMiibc other  ''Convention  prisoners"  at  Colle, 

•"?inta.    Their   stay  now   was   brief,  however, 

■"J 'be  simple  Moravians  watched  them  curiously 

*'*'  '1,  thinking  how  near  to  their  own 

^  1    home  they  were  returning.     The 

wmea,  who  seemed   always  to  belong  to  the 

j^iByMmuch  as  her  husband,  for  she  had  shared 

Y*  bzttL»  and  marches,  was  in   high  spirits  and 


left  behind  her  a  ripple  of  the  world's  joy  in  the 
quiet  nuns'  hearts.  She  speaks  of  the  country  as 
one  magnificent  and  richly  cultivated,  and  says 
one  district  was  railed  the  '*  Holy  Sepulchre,"  and 
another  the  "  Holy  Land."  But  the  roused 
curiosity  of  these  secluded  dwellers  was  yet  to  be 
better  satisfied.  The  German  family,  with  Gene- 
ral Phillips  and  two  other  English  officers,  readied 
Elizabethlown  and  confidently  expected  to  cross 
over  to  New   York  the  next   morning,  and   be 


.l.r.i     ,v.     1  Ktr.MANabfRG,    PENNSVLVAWA. 

restored  to  liberty.  As  they  sat  at  dinner,  talking 
happily  of  approaching  freedom,  the  door  suddenly 
opened  and  an  officer  from  General  Washington 
delivered  a  letter,  ordering  the  ]iarty  to  return 
again  to  Virginia,  as  Congress  had  refused  to 
ratify  the  exchange.  General  Phillips  received 
this  with  a  paroxysm  of  rage;  hut  the  brave  little 
Barone.ss  choked  down  her  grief  and  indignation, 
and  soothed  the  irate  Englishman.  Although 
this  best  and  dearest  of  women  was  so  situated  as 
to  sorely  need  the  advantages  of  the  city,  she 
turned  about  with  the  rest  and  took  up  the  back- 
ward journey  toward  the  wilderness  without  a 
murmur.  Hers  was  a  rare  soul,  and  with  German 
frankness  she  pours  it  out  in  her  letters  and 
journal.  In  these  pages  are  found  a  sweet,  child- 
like trust  in  God  and  submission  to  His  will, 
seldom   if  ever   excelled.     Her  letters,  published 


not  long  since,  are  among  the  most  charming  on 
record.  And  God  rewarded  her  trust.  They  were 
forced  to  go  no  farther  than  to  Bethlehem.  Here 
the  party  remained  six  weeks.  Madame  Riedesel 
had  ways  of  irresistible  winsomeness,  before  which 
the  simple  Moravian  hearts  melted  like  snow. 
The  children,  too,  were  their  mother's  own,  as 
charming  and  lovable  as  children  can  be.  Chil- 
dren were  not  numerous  at  Bethlehem,  for  the 
Moravians  were  mostly  celibates — forgetting  that 
through  the  holiness  of  maternity  came  the  light 
of  the  world — and  now  the  little  strangers  were  as 
sunbeams  in  some  dim  cathedral  aisles  where  the 
joyous  out-door  light  has  lieen  kept  too  softened. 
The  little  witch,  Caroline,  but  three  years  old, 
was  quite  out  of  sorts  with  a  cough,  but  nothing 
could  repress  her  mischief-loving,  merry  making 
spirit.  General  Riedesel  himself  was  also  ill  there, 
and  experienced  the  sympathetic,  skillful  nursing 
of  the  Moravians.  He  had  been  sun-struck  in 
Virginia,  and  now  suffered  greatly  with  his  head. 
In  her  peculiarly  charming  way,  Madame  Riedesel 
tells  lis  how  she  won  him  to  lay  aside  his  pipe  for 
the  snuffbox,  when  he  became  relieved.  The 
little  lady  entered  into  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  nuns,  chatting  with  them  of  Fatherland  and 
of  their  own  peculiar  life.  She  bought  •'  magnifi- 
cent embroidery  and  other  beautiful  handiworks," 
taking  them  across  the  sea  and  cherishing  them  all 
her  life.  She  was  especially  surprised  at  the 
factory  for  dressing  leather,  "which  was  as  good 
as  that  of  England  and  half  as  thtap*^  "All 
sorts  of  manufactories  were  there;"  and  "very 
clcvtr  cabinet' makers,  workers  in  steel,  and  ex- 
cellent smiths."  She  speaks  with  delight  of  often 
attending  church  and  of  "  the  splendid  singing." 
One  sad  sight  she  saw,  which  deeply  impressed 
her  tender  heart.  The  minister's  wife  died  while 
she  was  there,  and  the  good  man  was  lef^  alone, 
far  from  kindre^t  and  the  dear  home  of  their  early 
life.  The  Baroness  saw  the  body  laid  out  in  a 
barred  enclosure,  away  from  the  dwelling,  awaiting 
burial,  for  the  Moravians  never  kept  a  dead  body 
in  the  house. 

But  the  party  found  that  "Satan  came  also" 
even  into  this  holy  community.  The  Baroness 
speaks  very  indignantly  of  the  extortion  practiced 
Ufwn  them  by  the  inn  keeper.  They  supposed 
him  to  be  an  honest  and  reasonable  man  ;  "  and 
the  more  so,"  she  adds,  "as  he  belonged  to  the 
community  of  Moravian  Brethren."     The   party 
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consisted  of  sixteen  persons,  besides  foui 
There  were  also  about  twenty  horses, 
windfall  for  the  landlord,  and  he  seen 
made  the  most  of  it.  He  treated  them 
hospitality  when  they  first  came  there, 
naturally  turned  to  him  now  on  their  secon 
He  would  not  make  any  definite  agree 
board,  which  pleased  the  officers,  for  no 
money  at  the  time.  They  liked  their 
and  more  as  the  weeks  rolled  on,  bat 
weeks  had  passed,  and  they  were  to  lea 
York^  he  brought  in  a  bill  of  thirty-two 
dollars,  in  American  paper  money,  or 
hundred  guineas  in  gold  1  The  entire  part; 
not  produce  so  much,  and  they  were  it 
distress.  But  a  wealthy  royalist  passed 
the  village  at  this  crisis,  and  from  hhn 
able  to  obtain  what  they  needed,  exch 
piastre  for  eighty  doUan,  so  anxious  w 
to  get  hard  money.  'I'hese  were  the 
"depreciation  of  the  currency."  Aubure 
British  writer  who  was  charmed  with  the  Mo 
at  Bethlehem,  says,  in  his  ''Travels,"  t 
his  reckoning  at  a  tavern  in  Fredci 
amounting  to  j[/i^i  sterling,  with  abo' 
a  half  guineas  !  A  curious  rcminiscei 
"Convention  troops"  occurred  in  Ne 
^t:'<N  years  since.  In  December.  1866,  a 
of  that  city  received  from  a  German 
hundred  dollari  in  Continental  xnoxizs ,  w 
quest  that  it  should  be  place\l  to  his  en 
was  probably  some  of  the  money  whicl|< 
man  troops  of  the  king  carried  home 
after  the  war. 

The   inn   where  the  royal  officers  e 
such  kind   hospitality   and   such  cxtortii 
mands,  was  a  spacious  stone  building, 
the  Moravians,  and  stood  at  the  entrance  t( 
lehem.    It  was  a  noble  structure,  of  gene 
modations,  and  pronounced   by  the  Bri 
to   the   best  of    English   inns,  which 
resembled  in  all  its  appointments.     It 
famous  guests  in  those  days,  the  higheirt  oSi 
both  armies  stopping  there  on  different 
It    was   the   one  where    Lafayette  had 
months  of  happy  convalescence,  and  wh 
had  been  his  guest.     Its  table  was  ric>ily 
its   mhm  very   ap])etizing   to  the  gtstaii 
lishmen.      The   translator   of    "  De 
Travels"  speaks  enthusiastically  of  its 
he  experienced  aboul  this  lime.     His  partj 
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ioing  men  of  national  fame  now,  Pierce  Buller 
nd  Cliarles  Pinckney,  "were  constantly  supplied 
ith  venison,  moor  game,  the  most  delicious  red- 
d  yellow-bellied  trout,  the  highest  flavored  wild 
rawbefrie»,  the  roost  luxuriant  asparagus  and  the 
1  vegetables,  in  short,  1  ever  saw  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the   difficulty   of  procuring   good   wine 
^^and  spirits  at  that  period,  throughout  the  Conli- 
^Bent,  we  were  regaled  with  rutn  and 
^^Drandy  of  the  best  quality,  and  exqui- 
site old  Port  and  Madeira."  Certainly, 
j     however  abstemious  the  pious  Moravi- 
^^kns  were  themselves,  they  knew  how 
^Hd  provide  luxuriously  for  their  guests. 
^H    The    Marquis   de    Chastellux   hira- 
^Belf  catne  here  in  1782,  and  has  given 
us  the   best  account  we  have  of  the 
settlement  at  that  time.     De  Chastel- 
Itix  was  a  major-general  in  the  French 
T,  commanding  the  first  division, 
travelled  extensively  through  our 
(Coimtry,  and  has  left  us  the  liveliest  pic- 
^^res  of   its   customs  and    condition 
daring  the  war.     His  work  is  rare  and 
of  great  value.     This   noble   officer, 
his  journey  southward,  turned  out 
if  the  great  highway  to  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Forks 
of   the   Delaware  and    the  Moravian 
tlemcnts.     Before  entering  the  vil- 
e  he  rode   to   the  Moravian  mill, 
he  most  beautiful,"  he  says,  "and 
1  contrived  I  ever  saw,"     This  is 
1  praise,  from  so   accomplished  a 
vcller,  bestowed  upon  a  mill  in  the 
an    American   wilderness, 
account    of   the    wonderful 
f«  it  did,  fully  justifies  his  words.     He  found 
n  of  the  fields  and  every  branch  of 
icd  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Nazareth  was  a  famous  gimsmith,  where  one 
if  bought  a  brace  of  pistols  of  most  exquisite 
Workmanship.     ••  Nothing  can  be  more  enchant- 
^g,"  adds  his  translator,  "than  these  establish- 
**eats;   out  of  the   sequestered   wilderness   they 
*****  fornied  well-built   towns,   vast   edifices  of 
*onc,  large  orchards,  beautiful  and  regular  shaded 
•*Iks  in  the  European  fashion,  and  seem  to  com- 
•^^  with  the  most  complete  separation   from  the 
**>rtd,  ail  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
^  polished  life."     Riding  on  through  the  majestic 


forests  between  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem,  the  party 
were  astonished  with  the  delicious  sounds  of 
music.  They  turned  aside  and  entered  a  house 
whence  the  harmony  came.  They  found  here 
only  common  workmen,  who  had  taken  up  their 
instruments  a  few  moments  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment. The  Marquis  found,  afterwards,  that  many 
of  the   brethren's   rooms  had   violins  and    wind- 
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Near 


The  Lehigh  Gap,  Blue  Mountains. 

where  Moraviani  were  mauacred  by  ihe  ladiani  in  1TS9. 

pieces  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  that  this  pious 
people  were  superb  musicians.  Surely  here  is  a 
picture  of  a  true  Arcadia  ( 

From  the  mill,  the  Marquis  visited  the  church, 
not  yet  in  the  village,  and  which  he  thought  was 
like  the  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  with  the 
exception  of  containing  an  organ  and  some  relig- 
ious paintings.  The  people  seemed  to  regard 
the  pictures  with  a  feeling  approaching  to  idolatry. 
Pressing  on  to  Bethlehem,  be  took  lodgings  at  the 
famous  inn.  The  landlord  was  a  retired  seaman, 
and  appears,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  shown  a 
sailor's  liberal  spirit,  at  least  in  his  charges.  The 
Marquis  could  extract  no  information  from  him, 
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\\.  himself  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

fit  was  to  the  House  of  the  Nuns,  or 

rn  ;  for   in  those  days  the  Moravians 

ly  divided  into  classes,  each  class   oc- 

separate    establishment.     This    house 

ills  and  of  stone.     The  superintendent 

iim  through  the  premises — Madame  de 

fa  Saxon   lady   of  rank  and  of  elegant 

She  appeared  quite  pleased   with  the 


beds,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  the 
at  Bethlehem  sulTcred  much  in  this  rrspcct. 
nun  had  a  separate  bed,  kept  bcauiifuUy 
They  had  one  goodianiiary  principle;  for 
was  allowed  in  the  sleeping-room,  which 
high  and  airy,  with  a  large  ventilator 
ceiling.  The  nuns  dined  at  the  refectory, 
a  good  table.  They  paid  in*o  the  ireasur 
pence  per  day  for  board.     They  had  also 


Gk.ver.vl  Or.uErHORp?:, 
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tlantry  of  the  Frenchman  in  offering  his  hand, 
icnevcr  they  went  up  and  down  siairs.  Her 
utcnant  was  **a  very  mild,  pretty-behaved  Eng- 
hPOinin,  who  bad  been  a  follower  of  George 
MtefiekL"  Woctderful  lives  many  of  these  quiet 
ople  had  led.  and  marvclovis  tales  they  could 
I,  if  they  would  I  The  edifice  had  many  large 
ambers,  heated  with  stova,  in  which  the  nuns 
lie  working  ;  some  on  coarse  work,  like  hemp 
d  wool,  others  in  dainty  tasks  of  embroidery, 
eon  "  pocket -books  and  pincushions,"  The 
i«ent  peculiarly  American  habit  was  in  full 
goc  even  then  ;  for  the  Marquis  complains  that 
icans  were  remarkably  fond  of  soft  feather* 


fur  fire  and  light ;  beyond  this  they  hi 
earned.    The  *'  Sisters'  House' '  had  a  prct, 
used  only  for  evening  prayers,  as  all  att 
church  on  Sundays.     Still  there  was  a 
in  the  chapel,  and  several  iiisiruinentx 
ing  on  the  walls. 

The  '*  House  for  Single  .Men     wa 
of  the   nuns.     A    primitive   but  vl 
method   for  awakening   any  brother 
hour  was  in  vogue.     Each  bed  was  ti| 
near  the  door  was  hung  a  slate.     If 
wake   at    five,  he  simply  wrote  on 
number  and  the  figure  5  ;  the  morn 
seeing  this,   went  to  the    bed   a« 
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There  was  also  a  "Widows'  House,"  celibacy  without  enforcing  it,  and  keeping  the 
(wcver,  the  wary  Frenchman  wisely  ab-  j  sexes  apart.  Owing  to  this  custom  marriages  were 
jm  visiting.  not  frequent,  and  their  numbers  increased  slowly, 

[lerintendent  of  the  "House  for  Single    chiefly  from  converts.    They  discouraged  marrying 


^ 


^  German,  as,  indeed,  were  nearly  all 
^^     The    Marquis   found    him   in  his 
rtng  music.     He  began  a  conversation 
Dn  the  subject,  and  found  he  was  not  only 
tr,  but  also  a  composer.     The  su|>erin- 
RC  down    to   the  piano-forte  and  "dis- 
atcellent    music,"    producing  delicious 
■d  grand   chords,   impromptu,     from 
Harquis 
B    pecu- 
n^e  sect, 
in     the 
^Bravians 
B.     they 
;ct  to  their 
aDsinGer- 
ix%  from 
1  visited 
lissions 
ictica- 
>ravians 
were 
ins, 
yn- 
ith 
add 
ling  of 
across  sea, 
nter.    The 

lans  advanced  the  sums  necessary  to 
any  mission,  which  then  sent  back  all 
gs  beyond  what  was  required  for  self- 
When  a  person  bought  a  tract  of  land 

»sion,    it    was   always   on   condition 
he  withdraw  from  the  sect  or  emi- 
!  land    should   revert    to   the    mission, 

tu'd  back  the  original  purchase-money. 
creed  ;  btit  their  opinions  were  more 
heran  llian  Calvinistic.    They,  however, 

B»ic  and  pictures  to  their  churches, 
bemselves  passionately  fond  of  both, 
uis  says  ihey  had  no  bishops ;  which  is  a 
ince  they  have  had  bishops  from  the 
,  These  dignitaries,  however,  are  not 
and  do  not  exercise  an  authority  cor- 
g  to  that  in  other  sects, 
iscipline  was  monastic;  recommending 


m 


f*> 


from  inclination.     If  a  young  man  felt  moved  to 

take  a  wife,  he  must  fir^t  show  that  he  was  in  a 

condition    to   support    well    a   family.     Then    he 

applied  to  the  commissary  and  asked  that  a  girl 

should  be  given  him.     If  he  was  not  satisfied,  he 

could   refuse   her;  but  he   could  not   choose   for 

himself. 

The  Moravians  in  North  Carolina  had  no  such 

^  ^  pleasant  war-experi- 

#=S^     ^\  , ~z^^^^ -._  ences  as  befell  their 

brethren  by  the  Dela- 
ware. The  Moravian 
town  of  Salem,  with 
its  outlying  villages, 
was     on    the    great 
highway  through  the 
Carolinas ;    and  the 
war  in  the  South  was 
waged  with  remark- 
able  bittorness.      It 
became    a    civil,  as 
well  as  foreign,  con- 
test ;  and  every  man's 
hand  was  against  his 
brother.   In  this  con- 
dition of  things  the 
Moravians  had  addi- 
tional    inducements 
to  remain  quiet  and 
neutral,  besides  their  well-known  peace  principles. 
The  slightest   decisive   act   would   have   brought 
vengeance  upon  them,  and  it  would  have  mattered 
not   what  side  they  chose,  as  their  villages  were 
occupied  by  both  armies,  rushing  back  and  forth 
through  the  country. 

When  Cornwallis  was  pursuing  Greene,  in  17S1, 
the  Earl  passed  the  shallow  ford  of  the  Vadkjn 
on  the  7th  of  February  and  struck  at  once  into  the 
Moravian  country.  Notwithstanding  his  whole- 
sale plundering  of  the  regions  he  had  come 
through,  his  army  had  fared  poorly,  and  their  eyes 
looked  greedily  on  the  great  barns  that  rose  in  the 
distance  before  them.  The  fierce  Tarleton,  in  his 
entertaining  history  of  the  Southern  campaigns, 
says,  speaking  of  the  Moravian  country,  "the 
mild  and  hospitable  disposition  of  the  inhabitants, 
being  assisted  by  the  well-cultivated  and  fruitful 
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plantations  in  their  possession,  afforded  abundant 
and  seasonable  supplies  to  the  king's  troops  during 
their  passage  through  this  district ;"  but  he  abstains 
from  informing  us  of  the  way  in  which  these 
supplies  were  "afforded."  So(]ie  mouldy  old 
documents  in  the  Society's  archives,  however, 
partially  tell  the  story.  During  the  three  days 
preceding  Cornwallis's  passage  of  the  Yadkin, 
companies  and  straggling  bands  of  half-starved 
Americans  passed  through  the  village,  but  molested 
nothing.  On  the  plh,  about  noon,  the  Earl 
reached  Bethany,  now  called  Hauserlown,  and 
encamped  with  the  whole  British  army.  The  men 
immediately  spread  through  the  village,  while  the 
officers  entered  the  houses  and  began  a  term  of 
most  disgraceful  rioting.  The  officers  first  seized 
and  sent  to  the  camp  whatever  was  of  use.  Three 
hundred  pounds  of  bread,  all  the  flour  that  could 
be  found,  and  one  hundred  gallons  of  whisky  were 
taken.  Sixty  head  of  cattle,  and  innumerable 
sheep  and  poultry  came  next.  The  officers  de- 
manded twenty  horses,  but  there  were  not  so  many 
in  the  place.  The  officers  then  threatened  to 
burn  the  houses  and  destroy  the  settlement.  The 
peace-loving  "  brethren"  looked  on  in  stupefied 
amazement ;  and  the  poor  nuns  were  forced  to 
conceal  themselves  in  their  homes  to  escape 
grossest  insults.  There  were  large  quantities  of 
liquor  in  the  village,  and  several  distilleries  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  officers,  overjoyed  to  reach 
a  land  flowing  with  rum  and  corn-cake  after  such 
desert  marches,  gave  themselves  up  to  revelry. 
Of  course,  the  men  followed  suit.  The  result 
was,  that  the  whole  army  got  so  royally  drunk 
that  five  hundred  determined  patriots  could  have 
bagged  them,  officers  and  all.  So  say  the  village 
records;  and  Cornwallis's  "general  orders"  for 
the  next  day  recognize  the  unusual  flow  of  liquor. 

During  this  "spree,"  some  officers  proposed  to 
make  every  man  in  the  village  drink  the  health 
of  King  George.  The  Earl  fell  in  with  the  wild 
scheme  at  once ;  hoping  thereby  either  to  get  the 
men  committed,  or  at  least  humiliate  their  pride. 
The  leading  brethren  were  dragged  from  town  to 
headquarters,  just  out  of  the  village.  The  head 
man  was  a  German,  Hauler,  after  whom  the  place 
was  named.  Cornwallis  began  with  the  old  man; 
telling  him  he  must  drink  the  health  of  King 
George,  he  handed  him  the  bottle. 

Hansel  flatly  refused.  No  coaxing  could  prevail. 
An  officer,  then  becoming  angry,  drew  his  sword 


and  swore  he  would  run  the  patriot  tt 
did  not  drink  at  once.  The  honest  ol 
was  flanked ;  dogged  obstinacy  would  d( 
A  score  of  enraged,  half-drunken  officci 
him.  Slowly  stretching  out  his  hs 
took  the  bottle  from  Cornwallis  and  saK 
den,  here  is  to  de  helt  of  King  Ch< 
raised  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  tip| 
enough  to  make  it  gurgle  without  di 
drop,  at  the  same  time  pretending 
Then,  his  lips  uumoistened,  the  victoi 
vian  handed  back  the  bottle  and,  tuniing  ' 
whispered  to  his  friends,  "And  he  ism 
petter  for  dat  I"  These  others,  catching  t 
drank  the  King's  health  in  the  same  wa 
the  Earl  and  his  officers  were  too  drunk_ 
deception. 

The  effects  of  their  debauch  appear 
evening   orders,    which   appoint   scvci 
morning  as  the  hour  for  marching,  inst 
as  usual.    On  the  loth,  then,  the  Hriti 
Bethany    and    passed    through   Bctha 
ten  in  the  forenoon.     Here  the  Mor 
grievously   maltreated    and   despoiled.] 
fine  oxen  among  other  things  were 
troops   had    taken   seventeen    noble 
Bethany,  and  here  they  captured  root 
Beihabara  they  entered  Salem,  occupj 
hours  in   passing    through.     Cornwall 
staff  visited  the  Moravian  cstab'.ishmcol 
as  the  head  man  was  a  royalist,  the 
were  not  so  severe.     But  if  the  head 
royalist,    the  cook  was   not.     He  was 
Whig.     Cornwallis  wished   for   dinner. 
obsequious  superintendent  hastened  to 
Here  the  cook  bluntly  refused  to  gel 
for  the  invaders.    The  head  man,  Marsl 
and  threatened.     Then  came  Cornwj 
staff,  likewise  coaxing  and  cursing, 
could    move   the   sturdy    Moravian 
folded  his  arms  and  criolly  told  the 
thought   of    the   British   King,    his 
army,  and  objects.     Then,    turning  on 
he  left  the  royal  officers  to  ride  away  ht 

This  simple  and  pious  folk  endured 
ships  throughout  the  long  war,  and  at  it 
were   considerably   impovcrishcil;    ih« 
communities  suffering   the  most   by 
returning  peace  they  flourished  anew  ; 
the    nation's   progress   they  have   ro&il 
ever  pure  inflaence.    And  yet,  as  we 
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raviao  fields  \\\  our  country ,  we  are 
the  extreme  smallness  of  increase  since 
rolutiooary  period.  This  has  been  owing 
;$  inherent  to  the  system.  The  Moravians 
:Iy  maintained  Spener's  idea  of  ecctesiolal 
\ia.  But  while  they  sought  not  to  make 
cs  from  other  Christian  faiths,  they  also 
ll  but  slowly  within  their  folds,  owing  to 
ieciplc  of  discouraging  marriage.     Their 


fe^ 


«s^^ 


This  devout  and  earnest  Christian  sect  has  no 
creed,  no  confession  of  faiih.  Their  doctrines 
arc  embodied  in  a  catechism  and  service  called, 
'*  Easter  morning  Litany,"  and  used  on  the  morn' 
ing  of  Easter.  They  arc  very  liberal  and  charitable 
in  judging  those  who  differ  from  them.  There  is 
no  fanaticism  or  harshness  in  the  Moravian  heart. 
Their  practice  can  be  best  described  by  the  fjinuus 
words  uf  Augustine,  "  In  essentials,  unity  ;  in  nun- 
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;arding  the  holding  of  property  have  Hke- 
n  a  drawback  to  their  growth, 
i^ast  three  decades  have  wrought  many 
l^fthis  simple  sect.  The  General  Synod 
Mernhutt  in  1857,  remodelled  the  con- 
and  took  measures  for  a  more  general 
ncnt  of  the  churches  and  missions.  There 
three  provinces,  the  Continental,  British, 

B'~^"T>.  These  govern  themselves  in  all 
Tairs,  but  regarding  doctrines  and 
form  one  church.  In  the  United 
ire  two  districts,  called  "North"  and 
1"  having  their  principal  seats  at  Belh- 
id  Salem,  The  American  Moravians  have 
:ome  like  all  other  bodies  of  Christians  in 
Mtcrs.  The  system  of  seclusion  and  ex- 
bis  vanished  ]  there  are  no  more  •'  Breth- 
ft[^isters'  "  and  "  Widows'  "  Houses. 


essentials,  liberty;  in  all  things,  charity."  No 
people  ever  displayed  more  of  Christ's  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  and  love  to  man  than  the  Moravians 
have  shown  since  their  origin.  The  history  of 
their  missions  beneath  the  equatorial  sun  and  amid 
.Arctic  seas,  is  more  wonderful  and  tlvrilling  than 
any  romance.  Their  religion  has  beerra  peculiarly 
warm-hearted  one.  A  century  ago,  under  the  old 
regime,  these  fervid  natures  poured  out,  in  their 
hymns  and  prayers,  that  glowing  ecstatic  love  for 
Christ  which  is  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  a  /»rtf 
monastic  seclusion.  One  of  the  hymns  sung  at 
Bethlehem  when  De  Chastellux  was  there,  sounds 
like  the  Canticles  in  medieval  robes; 

"And  she  so  blfssed  is. 
She  Rive<>  kiin  mnny  a  kiss; 
Fix'd  are  her  eyes  on  him; 
Tlience  moves  her  every  limb; 


And  since  she  him  so  loves, 
And  only  with  him  moves. 
His  matters  and  his  blood 
Appear  her  only  good," 

With  this  rapturous  mysticism,  however,  were 
joined  the  utmost  diligence  in  good  works,  and 
strong  practical  thrift  in  daily  life.  This  passionate 
expression  of  the  spiritual  love,  too,  has  now 
nearly  disappeared. 


The  part  taken  by  the  Moravians  in  cthicatio 
the  young  was  V>egun  very  early  in  their  career;! 
for  during  the   Revolution   we   find    the  son 
General  Joseph  Reed,  the  incorruptible  Prciide 
of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  his  education  at  R 
lehem.    To-day  there  is  scarcely  a  large  town  in  i 
country  but  holds  in  its  bosom  the  fruits  of  ihd 
rough  and  noble  training  which  is  given  by  Mc 
vian  teachers  near  the  lovely  Forks  of  the  Ddai 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 
By  Marvin  Hall  Marsh. 


During  the  winter  of  1855  my  wife's  health 
rendered  life  for  her  in  Baltimore  impossible.  I 
determined  to  locate  for  a  few  months  in  that 
famously  healthy  region,  the  Blue  Ridge,  iu  Vir- 
ginia. Tolerable  fishing  was  to  he  had,  and  very 
fine  shooting;  besides,  Harry  I'orrcster  and  his 
wife,  being  our  sworn  friends,  determined  to  join 
us.  We  were  a  happy  party,  just  enough  and  none 
too  niany. 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  a  perfect  slave  to  her  pencil 
and  color-box,  and  often  took  long  rambles  alone 
for  sketching  purposes,  whilst  my  wife,  as  an 
invalid,  was  compelled  to  remain  most  of  her  time 
indoors,  Harry  Forrester  and  I  fishing,  shooting, 
or  exploring,  as  fancy  prompted  tis.  Our  retreat 
was  quite  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  inn  at  which  we  stayed  was  a  real  old- 
fashioned  Virginia  inn,  our  host  a  quaint  gen- 
tleman of  the  olden  type. 

Of  course  a  winter  in  the  mountains  must  neces- 
sarily be  spent  mostly  indoors  by  ladies,  and  yet 
there  were  days,  yea,  often  weeks,  of  line  weather, 
which  we  enjoyed  to  the  uttermost.  When  shut 
up  within  doors  we  whlted  away  the  time  with 
book«  brought  from  the  city.  My  wife's  health 
improved  rapidly  under  the  pure,  invigorating  air, 
whilst  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  compensated 
her  in  pari  for  the  toss  of  society. 

Monday,  the  8th  of  Febniary,  was  Mrs.  For- 
rester's birthday,  and  Harry  on  that  morning  pre- 
sented her  with  a  beautiful  little  pistol,  which  he 
had  procured  at  one  of  the  nearest  stores,  saying, 
"Jenny,  dear,  it  may  be  silly,  but  I  should  feel 
more  comfortable  when  you  arc  rambling  alone, 
i(  I  knew  you  had  this  trusty  friend  in  your  belt 
or  pocket."     •*Ob,"  she  replied,  "  I  don't  sup- 


pose I  shall  ever  meet  anything  very  drrailUid«' 
1  shouldn't  go  alone."     ••  Well,"  said  I,  "'t 
beauty,   certainly  I     Take   care  yn       ' 
yourself,  that  is  all ;"  and  with  a  L 
on  her  part  to  "try  not,"  we  went  our  UiUtri 
ways,  to  prepare  fur  our  usual  expeditions, 
were    all  eager  to   take  advantage  of  the 
weather,  such  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  Ft' 

What    blind  moles  we  were  I     Ho» 
any  of  us  dream,  that  before  another  day  drew 
its  close  her  life  would  hang  on  the  way  she 
that  revolver;  that  in  a  few  hours  she  would 
that  "something  dreadful,"  so  lightly  spoken 
to  conquer  it  or  die  one  of  the  must  hurribie 
deaths!    On  the  day  in  question,  Forrrsier  and] 
started  together  with  Mrs.  Forrester;  but  the 
left  us  at  the  entrance  to  a  valley  or  ravine  in 
mountains,   which   ran   at  right  angles  with 
country  we  were  to  shoot   over.     She  had  oft4 
fancied  that  fine  views  were  to  he  obtained 
this  gorge,  and  was  determined  to  take  adi 
of  the  beauty  of  this  day,  to  have  a  good 
work  there-    We  bade  each  other  a  nwrry  (ar 
only  Forrester  insisting  that  his  wife  should  tJ 
her  revolver  and  plenty  of  ammunition  ;  laugKii 
she  called  back  to  us,   "perhaps  I  shall  baf 
giant  or  two  before  I  return." 

At  this  point,  though,  I  had  best  give  place 
Mrs.  Forrester,  and  let  her  tell  her  story  in 
own  words,  as  she  told  it  to  us  long  after 
when  she  was  in  some  measure  recovervU 
the  effects  of  that  terrible  day. 

Mrs.  Forrester's  Story. 

"  The  weather  was  so  fine  and  so  bracing, 
scenery  so  grand  and  majestic,  that  iniicad 


AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  BLUE  RIDGE. 


\\•^ 


stopping  to  work,  I  wandered  on,  always  believing 

that  ihe  Dtxt  ndge  climbed  would  cap  the  present 

vicir.    Thus  one  led  to  another,  and  yet  another, 

&od  I  oaly  just  began  to  find  out  how  far  I  had 

Iraycd,  further  than  was  at  all  safe  at  this  season, 

ven  though  1  had  a  pistol,  when  I  awakened  to 

ihc  fact  tlial  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  high 

'-•-^-•■■'iiain  crests  to  the  west,  and  that  did  I  not 

■■,  moonlight  would  be  the  only  light  by  which 

1  4.^uld  return. 

Of  coarse  drawing  was  now  out  of  the  question, 
and  I  looked  anxiously  around,  to  see  what  land- 
marks I   had  passed   in    the  morning.     Luckily, 
tbough  tnng,  the  ravine  was  straight,  and  1  could 
•ec  far  off  the  opening  which  I    had  entered  at 
■ooodav,  and  which  I  knew  by  a  very  high  rock 
vhkb  jutted  from  the  mountain  side,  and  overhung 
tbc  entrance;  but  the  road  back  w.^s  njgged,  and 
pTP<"!p«tous  in  many  places,  though    for  ihe  last 
nile  It  would    be  tolerably  good.     I  judged 
-.ill-,  rock  to  be  distant  at   least  three  miles,  and 
I  was  now  conscious  of  considerable  fatigue,  yet 
I   I  ilcublcd    that   two    hours   at    most  of  steady 
*i.king  would  bring  me  at  last  to  open  country, 
vhra  our   inu  would  be  not  more  than  a  mile 
dtsUnt,  and  where  I  flattered  myself  I  should  at 
Imc  fiml  some  of  you  coming  to  meet  me.     Off  I 
$urted,  therefore,  and  walked  with  a  wilL     In  a 
♦ery  short  time  the  sun  went  down,  and  then  for  a 
while  darkness,  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  closed 
Ootnid  me.    To  press  on  not  minding  the  stumbles 
or  tils,  and  to  keep  as  brave  a  heart  as  I  could, 
^rij  an   that  was  possible ;  and   I   had   reached 
^•carly  the  last  bridge,  close  to  open  ground,  and 
^)K)otd  see  my  rock  looming  through  the  dim  light, 
now  pierced  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  moon ; 
I  thought  I  heard  a  sounrl  behind  me,  and  I 
for    a    moment    to    listen,    thinking    it 
'^•obable  some  other  person  might  be  belated  like 
ts^yiclC    For  ^nfy  a  moment,  though;  the  next,  J 
^^r^  rushing  along  as  fast  as  terror  could  drive  me, 
«fcrowing  away,  as  I  ran,  my  sketching  books,  cloak, 
'tMnbrclU — everything    which    could    impede    my 
••gHt;  for,  in  that  one  moment,  all  the  tales  told  us 
••  winter  nights*  of  the  ferocious  packs  of  starved 
^^olm  which  sometimes  Infest  these   mountains, 
^   '■'•;d  through  my  mind,  and  I  knew  by  instinct 
'  the  cry  I  had  heard  came  from  one  of  them 
*  i«  bad  stumbled  tijwn  my  trail,  and  that  the 
^'Wlc  jack  would  be  down  on  me  long  before  1 
^id  reach  the  inn. 


For  some  moments  as  I  fled  wildly  along,  I 
never  remembered  my  pistol ;  but  as  the  hungry 
howling  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  the  horror  of  the 
death  before  me  roused  a  courage  in  me  such  as  I 
had  never  before  known,  and  remembering  my 
revolver,  I  determined  to  sell  my  life  dearly.  At 
this  moment  I  gained  open  ground;  the  moon  in 
its  full  splendor  lighted  up  the  scene,  and  brought 
into  strong  relief  the  frowning  rock,  not  now  far 
away,  and  which  I  thought,  O  !  if  I  could  reach  it 
I  am  safe,  for  1  knew  that  if  I  clambered  its  sides 
I  could  from  thence  climb  one  of  the  trees  which 
grew  near  it,  and  which  otherwise  I  could  not 
even  reach.  I  pulled  my  revolver  out,  hardly- 
abating  my  speed,  slipped  the  safety-stop  and 
made  for  a  thicket  of  pines  some  fifty  yards  in 
front ;  the  cruel  howling  sounded  closer  and  closer, 
and  seemed  as  though  hundreds  of  hungry  wolves 
were  at  my  heels;  if  I  could  not  gain  a  little  time 
I  must  be  torn  to  pieces  in  a  few  moments.  Sud- 
denly facing  them,  as  1  reached  the  thicket,  and 
instinctively  remembering  your  directions,  Harry, 
to  aim  low.  I  fired  each  barrel  in  quick  succession, 
then  rushed  on  again.  I  had  killed  some,  at  all 
events;  I  knew  it  by  the  howling  and  fighting  over 
the  dead  bodies;  I  knew  that  these  wolves  never 
leave  the  mountain  fastnesses  unless  driven  by 
starvation,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  devour  their  dead  or  dying 
comrades;  so  on  I  ran,  reloading  as  I  ran,  my 
hope  being  that  I  might  gain  lime  by  firing 
amongst  the  troop.  How  it  was  I  do  not  know; 
I  suppose  every  one  has  felt  the  same  when  the 
first  bnuU  of  any  danger  is  passed,  and  one  is 
still  safe,  but  a  feckless  determination,  so  to  speak, 
not  to  be  killed  took  possession  of  me. 

On  I  went,  my  pace  a  little  slackened,  for  I 
feared  my  strength  would  not  hold  out,  and  I  was 
congratulating  myself  upon  the  precious  moments 
I  had  gatneil,  when  I  heard  a  horrible  bark  or 
howl  so  close  behind  me,  that  an  agony  of  terror 
put  my  courage  to  flight  for  the  moment,  and  I 
almost  felt  paralyzed  with  fear,  as  turning  my 
head  I  saw  two  glaring  eyes  within  a  yard  of  me. 
In  less  time,  however,  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  I 
revived  again,  fired,  and  waiting  only  to  be  sure 
the  creature  was  disabled,  struggled  on  once  more, 
and  now  only  a  few  more  yards  from  the  friendly 
rock  with  trees  growing  below  it ;  I  was  looking 
to  see  which  wouM  be  best  to  make  for,  when  the 
pack  came  on   in   full   cry.     Alas  1    no   friendly 


thicket  was  near  for  my  defence,  and  I  knew  all 
was  lost  if  they  once  got  to  close  quarters.  I 
turned  and  fired,  giving  them  all  my  barrels, 
though  pretty  much  at  random  ;  then  making  the 
last  effort  I  felt  to  be  possible,  I  reached  the  rock 
and  trees.  How  I  scrambled  up  one  of  them  I 
never  have  known,  or  what  became  of  me  for 
a  while  afterwards,  I  know  only  that  when  I  came 
to  myself  and  looked  down  on  that  sea  of  glaring 
eyes  'iwas  more  than  I  could  endure.  Yet  I  saw 
they  could  not  roach  me,  leap  as  they  might;  and 
all  stories  of  animals  gnawing  trees  down  to  get 
at  their  prey  I  believed  to  be  pure  fiction,  so  that 
I  had  only  to  sit  still  to  be  safe.  But  for  how 
long?  I  had  only  two  loads  left;  I  could  not 
count  the  wolves,  but  was  sure  there  were  over 
one  hundred,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  they 
would  leave  even  at  daylight.  But  even  should 
they  slay  long,  which  was  not  probable  after  they 
found  it  useless,  I  suddenly  thought  that  my 
husband  would  come  to  look  for  me,  would  come 
to  this  very  entrance  where  we  had  parted,  and 
probably  come  without  arms  and  alone;  if  so, 
nothing  could  save  him.  This  was  the  worst  of 
all,  and  as  I  sat  thinking  of  it,  the  cold  dews  of 
horror  gathered  on  my  brow,  and  I  put  back  the 
whistle  I  always  carried  when  walking  alone,  and 
which  I  was  about  to  blow,  for  fear  it  should  be 
too  true  an  index  to  my  place  of  refuge. 

How  long  I  sat  crouching  in  those  branches  I 
know  not.  It  must  have  been  hours,  for  the  moon 
had  travelled  far  over  head,  when  from  the  gorge 
before  mentioned  there  came  a  shout  1  I  knew 
the  voice  well,  Harry,  and  would  not  answer  lest 
I  should  lead  you  on  to  certain  death.  The  few 
moments  of  suspense  that  followed  were  more 
terrible  than  all.  But  soon  there  came  other 
shouts  and  at  the  same  moment  torches  appeared 
with  voices  speaking  together,  whilst  a  large  body 
of  men  turned  into  the  valley.  The  relief  was  too 
great ;  I  tried  to  shout  too,  but  my  voice  died 
Siriy  in  my  throat ;  I  tried  to  blow  my  whistle, 
but  the  sound  I  made  was  too  faint  to  be  heard. 
At  last  I  remembered  my  revolver,  and  fired  off 
both  charges,  and  then — why  you  know  what  hap- 
pened better  than  I  do  myself." 

What  happened  to  Mrs.  Forrester  was  as  follows: 
As  we  neared  the  rock  so  often  alluded  to,  and 
to  which  we  were  directed  by  the  sound  of  the 
pistol  as  well  as  by  the  barking  of  the  wolves, 
the  pack  left  their  useless  pursuit  and  nishcd  en 
maste  upon  us.     But  we  were  prepared  for  them, 


and  they  received  two  or  three  volleys  so 
that  after  coming  at  us  once  again,  they  bl 
themselves  to  the  shelter  of  the  forest.  I  a 
were  prepared  for  them,  for  returning  home 
our  ex|)edition  about  an  hour  before,  we  i 
laborer  who  told  us  that  "he  and  some  ( 
had  seen  the  largest  pack  of  wolves  thai 
which  had  been  seen  in  these  jxirts  for  forty  y« 
They  were  descending  the  high  ridges  to! 
these  detached  spurs,  and  as  they  were  not  U 
he  "wondered  we  were  not  afraid  to  beo 
late  in  so  small  a  party,"  for  these  woXh 
desperately  savage  when  driven  to  it  by  stans 
We  asked  him  in  what  direction  they  had  , 
with  a  view  to  a  day's  sport.  Judge  of  our  1 
to  be  told  that  it  was  the  very  valley  where 
Forrester  had  been  sketching.  He  pointeil 
|)e.ik  just  above  it  as  the  point  where  he  had 
them.  Ere  he  had  ended  his  sentence,  vc^ 
hurrying  home  at  full  speed,  hoping  to  ftfk 
fears  groundless,  when  we  reached  there,  tl 
hours  later  than  she  usually  stayed  out;  our  i 
sank  as  to  our  quick  question  of  "  Wb( 
Mrs.  Forrester?"  my  wife  replied,  **ld< 
know ;  she  has  not  come  in ;  1  thought  sh 
wiih  you." 

Instantly  the  alarm  was  given ;  all  the  pei 
the  inn  turned  out  each  with  a  gun,  and  w 
our  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  silent 
fear  of  the  fate  which  ere  this  had  probably 
taken  her.  After  the  rout  of  the  w 
hastened  to  the  tree  and  climbing  it,  b; 
our  torches,  lifted  Mrs,  Forrester  down. 
quite  insensible,  though  unhurt.  Except 
and  tears  from  falls  and  thorns,  there  was  oo 
of  teeth  upon  her  at  all  events.  Wc  took  her 
and  used  every  effort  to  restore  her  to  com 
ncss  ;  but,  alas  I  the  horrors  she  had  undcrgoi 
been  too  great,  and  it  was  many,  man 
she  recovered  enough  to  give  us  her 

As  soon  as  Mrs.   Forrester  was  well 
travel,  we   determined  that  we  had  a 
of  life  in  the   Blue  Ridge,  and   set   full 
Baltimore.    Mrs.  Forrester  still  treasures  her 
day  gift,  and  looks  upon  it  as  the  chief 
under  Providence,  of  her  life ;  but  we,  who 
her  tell  her  story,  thought  the  pistol  wou! 
been  useless,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pluck    and    incredible   courage   which 
through  hours  of  danger  more  appalling  thanj 
falls  to  the  lot  of  man  to  endure,  much 
that  of  a  lady. 


LEGEND  OF  A  WESTCHESTER  <,NEW  YORK)  HOMESTEAD. 

By  Charles  Pkyer. 


Ox  ihe  shores  of  the  Sound,  about  two  miles 
/rora  the  village  of  Mamaroneck,  stands  a  large 
old  house  in  which  I  spent  my  boyhood.  It  was 
built  many  years  before  the  Revolution,  and  was 
tlx  scene  of  several  stirring  events  that  occurred 
cluring  that  struggle,  and  I  give  the  following 
t^Ic  on  the  authority  of  an  old  proprietor,  whose 
jnoother  is  the  heroine  of  the  story, 

>nc  evening,  during  the  time  of  the  "old  war," 

)ung  girl  was  seated  in  the  library  of  the  house 

cd  to,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  family 

were  absent  with  some   neighbors.     While 

sat  watching  the  sun  set,  she  thought  of  the 

ful  tales  about  the  murders  and  depredations 

\ihe  Skinners,  that  had  been   current  of  late, 

•ondered  if  they  could  be  true. 

Just  as  she  began  to  get   nervous  about   the 

tracted  absence  of  the  family,  she  was  startled 

I  loud  rapping  at  the  front  door,  and  before 

could  open  it  a  number  of  armed  men  entered 

room.     Tliey  were   all  powerful,   ill-looking 

llows,  with  an  appearance  that  clearly  denoted 

desperado,  and  were  dressed  in  a  half-civil, 

ilitary  costume,   that  was  characteristic  of 

irregular  furagcrs.     Their  leader  walked  up 

to  the  now  trembling  girl,  and  after  questioning 

as  to  the  whereabouts  of  her  father,  and  fmd- 

hghewas  out  asked,   "Where  does  the  old  man 

tp  his  money  ?"     The  girl  either  not  knowing 

not  caring  to  tell,  replied  with  some  spirit,  "  I 

jlo  not  think  you  have  any  right  to  know,  and  I 

xllnot  lell  you." 

The  Skinner  at  this  broke  out  with  a  volley  of 
ptern  and  imprecations;  but  not  thinking  it 
orth  while  to  waste  more  time  with  the  girl,  left 
["Cf  in  charge  of  one  of  the  gang,  and  proceeded 
|»ith  the  rest  to  search  the  house  in  quest  of 
[billables.  While  the  party  was  gone  with  their 
Y^,  the  man  left  on  guard  entered  into  con- 
I'tiBlion  with  bis  prisoner,  and  told  her  that  if 
!w  tompanions  were  unsuccessful  in  their  hunt 
fct  treasure,  her  life  was  in  great  danger  if  she 


refused  to  inform  them  where  what  they  desired 
was  to  be  found;  but  she  still  remained  silent, 
and  when  the  captain  returned  in  a  fury  from  his 
fruitless  search,  to  question  her  again,  she  gave 
him  no  more  satisfaction  than  she  had  before. 
Ordering  one  of  his  men  to  procure  a  rope  and 
lantern,  he  caught  the  girl  by  the  arm  and  half 
led,  half  dragged  her  to  a  large  barn  that  stands 
a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  where  he 
proceeded  to  go  through  all  the  preliminaries  of 
an  execution.  He  passed  the  rope  over  one  of  the 
great  oaken  rafters  of  the  building,  and  made  a 
noose  in  one  end,  while  he  gave  the  other  to  one 
of  his  men,  and  told  him  to  be  ready  to  pull  when 
he  gave  the  word.  He  then  got  a  barrel  on 
which  he  placed  the  terrified  girl,  passed  the  noose 
over  her  head,  and  said,  "I  will  give  you  one 
more  chance  for  life;  tell  where  the  old  man 
keeps  his  money  and  you  shall  be  liberated ;  refuse, 
and  you  die." 

The  girl  stammered  out  something  about  not 
knowing  whether  he  had  any  or  not,  but  still 
refused  to  say  anything  definite,  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  Skinner  captain  now  ordered  the 
execution  to  proceed,  and  the  barrel  was  about  to 
be  shoved  from  under  his  victim,  when  a  shot 
sounded  upon  the  night  air,  and  the  robber  leader 
lay  dead.  The  next  instant  the  bam  was  filled 
with  British  soldiers,  and  the  girl  was  immediately 
released  from  her  perilous  situation.  The  soldiers 
had  been  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  house,  who 
had  returned  home  a  few  moments  after  the 
marauders  had  taken  possession,  and  seeing  how 
matters  stood,  left  immediately  for  the  British 
camp,  which  fortunately  was  not  far  distant.  The 
i  commander  at  once  despatched  the  squad  of  men 
that  arrived  so  opportunely.  It  is  hardly,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  the  Skinners  really 
intended  to  hang  the  girl  (as  that  would  have 
done  them  but  little  good),  but  merely  thought 
to  intimidate  her  into  giving  all  the  information 
she  could  about  her  father's  affairs. 
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ICHITECTURAL  PROGRESS,  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  EDI 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Rev.  William  Blackwood,  D.D.,^LL.D. 

V.    NORMAN  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 


Last  month,  it  was  observed  that  the  features  of 
TLombard  churches  appeared  In  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings on  the  north  of 
the  Alps,  iind  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  eccle- 
siastical edifices  of 
Gaul  and  of  the  re- 
gion about  the  Rhine 
presented  a  marked 
type,  which  com- 
bined elements  indi- 
cating an  Italian 
origin,  associated 
with  others  that  were 
local  in  their  origin, 
the  result  being  the 
development  of  the 
style  known  as  the 
Norman.  The  Lom- 
bard influence  ex- 
tended to  the  North 
and  to  the  South. 
In  Sicily  it  produced 
a  singular  combina- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it 
became  mixed  with 
the  Oriental  style 
which  the  Saracens 
had  introduced  into 
that   island.      Wlien 


Interior  of  Waltham  Abbft. 


Charlemagne  brought  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Lom- 
bardy  to  yieM  to  his  sceptre,  it  was  natural  to 
cx|)cct  that  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in  other 
matters  connected  with  civilization,  the  less  cul- 
tured lands  wouhl  receive  an  influence  from  those 
in  which  the  arts  and  sciences  had  prevailed.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  Pepin,  in  a.d.  768,  Char- 
lemagne succeeded  to  the  sway  of  Aiistrasia  and 
Ncustria,  and  in  a.d.  771,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Carloman,  he  became  master  of  all  the 
dominions  of  his  father.  Saxony  and  Lombardy 
were  subjugated,  and  in  a.d.  Soohe  was  crowned  at 
Rome  by  Pope  Leo  111.  as  Emperor  of  the  West. 


He   was  a  great  builder  of  churches, 
and  of  religious  edifices;  and  thus  owing! 

nection    wj 
bardy  a  pm 
fluence  pa^ 
ward  over 
and  becam 
in  all  the  1 
which   his 
and  the  ott 
vingian   mi 
ruled. 

About  til 
the  ninth 
fierce  tribe 
dinavians, 
jieatcd  iui 
succeeded 
lishing  thel 
the     north 
France.  Th 
over  whic 
cured  an 
was  name 
die,    cr 
the    pe 
afterwa 
Norman 
Bpeakin 
was    n 
kingdom,  but   a  dnchy  held  as  a 
sovereign  of  the  rest  of  France  ; 
dukes  of  Normandy  managed  to 
of  kingly  sway  until  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  due 
French  crown.     It  was  during  th 
Normans  also  established  therav. 
under  William  the  Conqueror,  an 
to  submit   to  Nomun   sway 
might   have  been  expected  froi, 
sea  rovers,  as  soon   as  they  h 
down  in  their  new  lands,  they 
the  arts  of  peace.     In  the  m 
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accepted  the  style  which  they  found  had  been 
cvajling  in  their  adopted  country,  and  they  did 
(  licjiute   to   employ  such   builders    as    were 
wilable,  m    the    erection    ol    churches,  in    the 
:onitioo  of  oiliers  that  had  been  desolated  by 
van,  and  in   raising  the  castles  and  great 
ngholds  OQ   which   their  chieftains  relied  as 
trai  points  in  the  consolidation  of  their  power. 
I,  in  their  church  architecture   they   did   not 
i^ly  follow  the  Italian  or  Roman  styles  that 
found  aroand  them,  for  in  Normandy  proper, 
Sicily  and   in  England  a  style  of 
ng  began   to  appear  which  as 
ed  a  distinctive  character,  usually 
cd  by  the  same  name;  but  in  these 
rent  regions  presenting  such  pecn- 
ties  as  authorize  writers  to  speak 
English  Norman,  Sicilian  Norman, 
11  as  the  style  which  was  developed 
I  province  of  France. 
Vied  class  of  churches 
nt  their  claims  for  notice  before 
rting  to  the  others.     When  Nor- 
taste    began    to    influence    the 
ctcrof  architecture,  the  churches 
different  parts  of  France  were  over- 
with  ridiculous  figures  and  im- 
ry  of  a  debased  character.     This 
ictice  had  prevailed  to  such  an  ex- 
t  that  the  original  features  of  the 
'tnm  style  had  been  obscured;  but 
Norman   builders  cast   aside  the 
ns  figures  and  the  absurd  im- 
hich  a  vitiated  taste  had  sanc- 
ooed,  and  relied  for  grandeur  of  effect  on  the 
solidity,  and  the  elevation  of  their  build- 
lead  of  aiming  at  great  effects  by  mere- 
l^dommcnt   and   overloading   of   minute 
Hwy  sought  by  a  severe   simplicity  and 
ctness  of  outline  to  satisfy  the  judgment  and 
he  mind,     ^^)en  again,  in  reference  to 
great  importance  which  gave  character 
a  churches,   and    which    also   l>ecame 
in  snrccssive  shies,  it  is  well  obserx'ed 
ifr.  GilJv  Knight:     "The  Normans  had  the 
wDoaan  addition  to  their  churches, 
d  to  be  the  grandest  feature  and 
ti  <>nument  of  ecclesiastical  buildings — I  mean 
ff"'    '  r,     Towers  had  fortunately  become 

"  :  of  churches  before  the  Normans 

I  Ncustria  (the  former  name  of  the 
■.:  :  .-:.ce  afterwards  called  Normandy); 
Vol  MU.— a; 


i. 


but  the  few  towers  which  at  that  time  existed  in 
other  parts  of  France  only  adorned  the  western 
end ;  and  to  this  day  scarcely  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  a  central  tower  is  to  be  found  in 
France  beyond  the  limits  of  Normandy.  No  one 
will  be  prepared  to  deny  that  the  effect  of  a 
cathedral  as  a  whole,  and  the  fine  play  of  its  out- 
line, are  chiefly  produced  by  the  central  tower. 
Take  away  the  central  tower,  and  in  situations 
where  the  whole  fabric  can  be  seen  at  once,  how 
tame  the  cathedral  becomes!" 


iNTERioii — WnrTE  Chapkl,  in  the  Tower,  London. 

Great  sohdity  formed  a  leading  feature  in  Nor- 
man edifices.  The  walls  were  rubble  in  their 
character,  that  is,  the  centre  was  made  of  stones 
of  different  sizes  and  forms  held  together  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  coarse,  strong  mortar,  while  the 
outer  face  was  composed  of  smoother  stones  so  as 
to  make  a  regular  wall.  The  mortar  was  often 
cast  in  while  quite  warm,  and  as  the  walls  were 
thick  the  whole  mass  soon  became  united  together 
in  a  firm  bond,  and  no  buttresses  were  required  to 
sustain  them  ;  though  at  an  early  date  the  bald 
and  plain  appearance  of  the  surface  was  relieved 
by  incipient  projections  or  buttresses  which  stood 
out  a  little  so  as  to  break  the  flat  uniformity  of 
the  wall.  Little  need  be  said  touching  the  Nor- 
man castle.  Generally,  the  houses  of  the  Normans 
were  built  of  wood  ;  but  the  barons,  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  of  unsettled  times,   took  care  to 
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shield  themselves  in  fortified  strongholds.  On  an 
eminence,  or  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  the  great 
structure  arose,  with  dungeons  underground,  the 
walls  of  immense  thickness,  the  windows  few  and 
Sorrow,  the  entrance  high  up  and  reached  by  a  stair- 
case, commanded  by  those  who  were  within  and 
above.  The  keep  or  stronghold  was  enclosed  in 
one  or  even  two  courts,  and  by  means  of  flanking 
walls  every  contrivance  was  adopted  which  the 
military  science  of  the  age  could  devise,  to  resist 
aggression  from  without  and  shield  the  inmates  in 


Thx  CfcYPT  OF  St.  Petkr's,  Oxford,  Englaxd, 

their  home.  Even  in  these  castles,  so  far  as 
windows,  the  heads  of  doors  and  the  jambs  of 
openings  are  concerned,  the  ornamentation  was 
similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  churches,  and 
indicated  that  both  were  from  the  same  hand  and 
belonged  to  the  same  age. 

'Hie  Norman  church  in  plan  was  a  Basilica, 
with  a  semi-circular  aj>sc  which  served  ss  a  choir. 
In  large  churches  transepts  and  aisles  were  intro- 
ducetj,  but  in  village  or  rural  churches  the  building 
was  small,  in  form  a  parallelogram,  with  the  apse 
at  the  eastern  end.  In  edifices  where  there  are 
aisles,  the  arche%  which  divide  the  aisles  from  the 
central  nave  either  spring  from  Norman  columns 
(of  which  a  description  will  be  given  further  on) 
or  as  frequently  wa:i  the  cass,  piers  were  built  and 


semi-columns  were  attached  to  them,  so  as  to  ( 
able  the  arches  to  spring  from  their  capitals* 
would  seem  that  the  piers  with  the  semi-colua 
attached,  arc  later  than  the  single  column,  the 
of  the  pier  being  no  doubt  required  by  a  del 
for  strength  and  safety  when  larger  buildtl 
began  to  be  raised.  In  all  cases  where  pitlaiSj 
introduced,  capitals  are  used,  and  at  first  they  « 
quite  plain ;  but  after  the  commencement  of 
eleventh  century  they  were  ornamented  with  let 
of  a  peculiar  character,  which  are  easily  rcooignl 

as   characteristic 
this     style.      Ei 
when  foliage  wat 
troduccd,  the  ar4 
tects    aimed  at 
taining  as   much 
possible   of  the 
Roman  element ; 
in  the  use  of  s 
columns  attacbe< 
the  piers  and  ia 
case  of  small 
umns   at    the  jai 
of  windows,  a  p 
tice  obtained  wi 
was  directly  oppa 
to  the    Roman  ( 
torn,  inasmuch  aa 
Normans    set    t 
pillars  back  into 
cesses  while  the 
mans  projected  thi 
and  tlii^  custom 
tained    so   gcnrr^ 
that  it  became  a  \ 
Windows  were  semi-circtilar  or  round  hcac 
and  they  were  undivided  by  any  perp 
horizontal  bar.     Small  columns  were  ( 
external  jambs  of  the  windows,   and    from  I 
capitals  mouldings  were  carried  around  the  li 
of  the   windows.     Like  the    windows,  the  d< 
were  round-hea«led,  and  on  either  side  colm 
were  placed  increasing  fh  number  in  proixmioi 
the  magnitude  of  the  building.     The  gre.il  th 
ness   of  the   walls  enabled  the  buiUh  t 
these  columns  on  a  splay  line,  so  that  ' 
four  or  more  stood  on  each  side  of  the  ■ 
arches  rising  from  them  overhead  formvu  i 
bayed  porch  of  a  njost  effective  character, 
and  windows  in  Normandy  were  nercr  onui 
with  the  same  degree  of  rtchnecs  tt  t^ 
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btiilders  produced  in  their  churches ;    and   it   is  |  will  be  better  understood  by  an  examination  of 
KTorthyof  note  that  Norman  builders  still  adhered  j  the  illustrations  than  by  any  mere  verbal  defini- 


Co  the   plain  column  instead  of  being  led   away    tions.      They    have    been 
into  the  ver^'  questionable  practice  which  prevailed  >  known   as    the    chevron,     \Ja 

the   ziezair.    the 
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,in  the  twelfth  century  in  other  parts  of  France, 
nd  which  is  so  conspicuous  at  the  entrances  of 
great    Cathedral    of 
rtrf"5 ;     where     statues 
figures    in    different 
rms  arc  made  to  occupy 
c  nUre  of  columns,   in 
of    an    obvious 
,   J        The    column 
for  support,    while  the 
•  aiue    is    for   honor    and 
r  ornament,  and   it  may      '    j    fti^ 

placed   in   a  niche  or 

<UrT  a  cmopy;  but  the 

parture    from    principle 

ong  the  Greeks  in  the 

of  caryatides  can  form 

o  valid    apology    for    a 

ittiilar   violation    of    pro- 

iftr  and    taste    in  later 

ti>ej. 

In  Normandy   a    great 

•degree  of  plainness,  even 

^o  many  cases  extending 

^o  baldness,  characterized 

^nettnallrr churches;  while 

m    Fr,„l^f,fj     J}^g     {ypg      ^2is 
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lit  with  more  adherence  to  style,  and  the 
"irniiiiicnt  of  windows  and  doors  was  often  of 
*°  rt'ccdin;;ly  florid  character.  The  different 
^•Tidjof  ornanaent  introduced  by  Norman  builders 


zigzag,  the  rope, 
the  billet,  the  star,  and 
in  late  specimens  the 
dog-tooth  was  intro- 
duced; while  in  foliage, 
the  ivy,  the  vine  and 
other  vegetable  forms 
were  used.  In  the  early 
period  of  Norman  art  ' 
there  was  little  or  no 
ornamentation,  and  the 
bands  which  were  car- 
ried  around    the  arch ^__ 

from     pillar    to    pillar  "     '"  • "' 

were   quite  plain;    but  ^'''^^^' ^'''""  '^^'''^''' 
*„         ,  ,     OF  NonwicM  Cathedral. 

eventually      the     style 

became  affected  by  influences  from  other  provinces. 
In  very  early  Norman  churches,  the  roofs  of  the 
main  building  were  of 
wood,  but  the  apse  was 
vaulted  with  stone.  In 
time,  the  side  aisles  were 
vaulted,  and  the  nave 
being  wider  had  a  wooden 
roof;  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century 
vaulted  roofs  became  com- 
mon, at  first  being  with- 
out ribs,  and  made  of 
small  stones  held  well 
together  by  a  strong  band 
of  good  mortar.  In  a 
few  cases  only,  dome- 
vaulting  was  introduced 
over  the  side  aisles.  The 
reign  of  this  style  in 
Normandy  lasted  from 
about  A.D.  900  to  the  year 
A.D.  iioo;  but  of  all  the 
earliest  buildings  few  speci- 
mens remain.  According 
to  Mr.  Knight,  the  .^bbey 
Church  of  Bernay  is  the 
oldest  Norman  building  of  any  consequence  which 
remains  in  its  primitive  condition.  Like  other 
structures  of  that  age  it  is  quite  plain,  but  it 
acquires  dignity  from  its  size.     At  Jumi^ges  and 
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Cerisy  the  abbey  churches,  portions  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Goreu  and  of  the  Church  of  Mount 
St.  Michael,  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  while  two  churches  at  Caen 
date  from  the  second  half  of  that  century. 

Until  the  age  of  Duke  William,  who  subjugated 
England,  the  Norman  style  was  exceedingly  plain, 
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part  of  the  building  was  undisfigurcd  by  tfatKc-ff^sJbu 
heterogeneous  and  mis-shaped  brood."  The  rag>^^  ^^~*g 
for  this  si>ecies  of  ornament  continued  for  ncarl-  I  -^,mix\ 
fifty  years,  but  it  was  greatly  abatetl  at  the  cXo^^si^^g  \x 
of  the  twelfth  century.  In  Caen  there  arc  lwwv.9  | 
churches,  one  of  them  being  built  by  Williara  tb^^. 
Conqueror  and  the  other  by  Matilda  his  qucciTY-; 

the  churches  of  St.  Eliennc,  and  o«:>       ^ 
the   Holy  Trinity.     They   arc  go<>o«:>^Q^ 
specimens  of  the  age.     The  west  enirs^ 
of  the   Church  of  St.    Eiicnne,  th^^         |j| 
whole  of  the  body,  and  the  interioi-m-an, 
with  the  exception  of  the  choir,  at  .as.  ^^ 

nearly  in  the  state  in  which  WiUiL^B«  J^li^jq 
left   them.     The   building    is   in  tT^  tfie 

form   of  a  cross  M-ich  an  apse  at  tl  JT  (Ji^ 

end  of  the  nave  and  one  at  the  ccs-^    ead 
of  each  aisle.     Half  columns  attach»^-C  -hetf 
to  piers  uphold  the  arches  that  divi»«  ~>rf»'ide 
the  nave  from  the  aisles.     The  capits-:^  itafj 
are  enriched  with  simple  foliage.  j{ 

clerestory  lights  the  centre  and  th<^  «~Jere 
is  a  iriforium  over  the  aisles.  T  ^^^Th< 
groining  of  the  nave  is  evidently  o  ■^czD/j 
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but  %..  love  of  ornament  began  to  prevail  in  his 
reign,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
it  had  widely  extended  and  a  florid  character  of 
architecture  was  firmly  established.  As  an  eminent 
architectural  critic  has  said,  **\Vhen  the  love  of 
ornament  prevailed  over  a  more  lofty  sentiment, 
the  vicioiiH  consequences  soon  appeared  in  an 
4uimi»ion  of  the  singular  ornaments  in  which  other 
ports  of  France  had  long  rejoiced.  From  the 
corbies  under  the  eaves,  the  monsters  descended  to 
the  portals,  from  the  portals  they  forced  tlieir  way 
to  the  capitals  of  the  interior;  till  in  the  end  no 


later  date ;  but    this  plain  church 
Duke  William  is  characterized   b 
substantial  dignity  and  an  aspect 
solemn    repose.     The   church  of 
tilda — the     Holy    Trinity — is    in 
more  ornamental.     The  doorwaj's 
the  western  facade  arc  enriched, 
tcrnally  the  piers  are  light  and  lo 
the   pillars  and    capitals  have  m. 
foliage  than  in  the  other  church,  wi 
in   the  apse   there   are   two  to«% 
pillars,  one  row  above  the  other, 
underneath  the   choir    \%  a  crypt      ^ 
which   the  roof   is    supported    b;^^  * 
great   number  of  pittaxs.     The  is=»^'^ 
and   munificence   of  the   royal   foundress  it  ^^ 
further  displayed  by  an  embattled  fretwork  wV> 
is  carried   round   the  arches  of   the   nare. 
better  specimens   of  the   architecture  of  the     *?* 
can  be  seen  than  these  churches  present,  and  c  •'T 
are  easily  accessible  to  all  our  ritizeus  who  c**"* 
France  by  way  of  Havre  and  Rouen. 

The  effect  of  the  Norman  conquest  in  En^;!*''" 
was  as  powerful  in  the  department  of  architcctut*** 
in  any  other  sphere  of  social  life.    Thr  r  •  t** 

William,  who  had  distinguished  ihcm  '^ 

field,   were  forthwith  endowed   with  Uir  fauKi* 
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lore.     They  became  feudal  lords  and 
in   great  castles  which    they    were 
reel    for  the  main- 
eir  power,  and  these 
as  at  Newcastle-on-  * 

ch,  Rochester,  Lon- 
scwhere  over  the 
1  bore  the  impress 
style.  Their  walls 
lense  thickness,  so 
cd,  that,  as  at  New- 

e,  a  monarch  could 
»edchamber    in    an 

tlje  wall,  the  room 
I  by  a  window  just 

for  the  arrow  of  an 
iss  through.  The 
windows  bore  the 
tag  and  other  en- 
ind  all  these  st rue- 
id  the  age  in  which, 
he  race  by  which, 
uilt.     These  doorways  were  a  chief 

these  buildings,  and  their  great  rich- 


ness still  impresses  the  modern  beholder,  while 
they  display  the  taste  oi  a  rough  and  daring  age. 


vmi 


.,.^>; 


Round  Church,  Cami 
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iii.fe.tr  un/xui,  Oxro&u,  Emclami:). 


The  windows  were  narrow,  but   the  splay  on  the 

iuside  was  so  great  that  considerable  light  was 
admitted,  for  the  narrow  pari  of  the  window 
stood  at  the  outer  face  of  the  wall. 

In  ecclesiastical  buildings,  attempts  had 
been  made  to  introduce  Norman  forms  into 
England  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 

,  fessor,    and    builders    were    beginning   to 

abandon  the  ru<le  Anglo  Saxon  style;  but 
when  Duke  William  brought  over  the  clergy 
who  were  settled  in  important  abbeys  and 
rich  dioceses,  they  began  to  build  with 
amazing  industry,  and  the  country  soon  bore 
witness  to  their  energy  and  zeal.  English 
Norman  was  an  importation  from  France; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  in  England  the  style 
was  displayed  in  much  purer  forms  than  in 
the  province  whence  it  came.  And  so  deci- 
dedly is  this  the  case,  that  even  a  non- 
professional eye  can  detect  the  difference. 

i'l  jl  There  is  a  majestic  grandeur,  combined 
;  with  a  feeling  of  unity,  that  appeals  to  the 
spectator  with  a  power  which  is  never  ex- 
perienced in  the  French  Norman  building. 
In  the  latter  there  is  a  mixture  of  styles  which 
indicates  a  want  of  taste;  but  in  the  ]>ortions 
of  those  English  Norman  edifices  which 
k\  ""^  remain,  there  is  a  unity  apparent,  which 
shows  a  decided  apprehension  on  the  part 
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of  their  builders 
style  should  be.  In  the  Anglo- 
Norman  churches,  the  piers, 
pillars  and  capitals  are  all  re- 
markable. Some  pillars  were 
octagonal,  some  were  orna- 
nnentcd  with  a  spiral  band, 
and  &ome  had  a  cable  mould- 
ing carried  around  the  shaft. 
The  archc*  were  semi-circular, 
and  they  were  frequently  em- 
bellished with  the  ornaments 
of  the  style;  e5i)ecial  atten- 
tion being  given  to  the  arch 
between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel.  In  early  specimens, 
a  flat  boarded  ceiling  with 
{tainted  ornaments  covered 
the  nave;  but  in  cathedrals 
and  large  churches  the  naves 
were  vaulted  with  stone,  and 
ia  process  of  time  groins  with 


lER   CaTHKDXAL,  ENGIJiKD, 
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decorated   ribs   were    introduced.      The    Nonna^c  c^v-rkUi 
tower  was  low  and  dumpy,  usually  little  nv  -  «-#  .Yita 

a  diameter  above  the  roof.     The  tower  ^^  ^aa  \| 

small    churches    often    had    blank   semi-circtil^;.^ a^^xuIi 
arches  intersecting  each  other   ranged  along  tkzf  ^        tli 
walls,    with   a  single  light  window  in    the  low»^wcr>w^ 
story,  and  a   double  light    opening  in    the  «pp»«^-*:j  ppi 
story  or  belfry.     The  walls  of  the   tower  h»l     .t.s..«3aii 
horizontal    finish,    and    the    embattled   parape -=»<::]  ^p^ 
which  are  now  seen  on  old  Norman  buildings  a  ck,     «saf| 
of  later  dale.     The  tower  was  placed  at  the  «e»'««r'  wi 
end  in  small  churches,  but  in  cathedrals  and  lir]^~w  mi  ^^ 
churches    it   rose  above  the  crossing  of  the  na  .cs.  «-»««>■ 
and    the  choir    by    the    transepts.     In    Englan  Mrm  .«an(} 
many  of  the  early  Norman    churches  have   quiflLr^ui^^ 
changed    their   api>earance,    because    in   ail  m^  gg  ~~iae^ 
where  parts  of  thcra  were  destroyed  by  fire,  t.^^        tiie 
restorations  were  made  not  in  the  original  stjrf  "-^c,  y\t 
but  in  tlie  style  which  then  had  come  into  icKjr  ti^ 
Hence,  at  Durham,  that  majestic  pile  which  ctoi«^»<»- 
its  lofty  site  with  one  of  the  roost  really  magn  ^    .,^^ 
cent   specimens   of    church    architecture    in   ^     th^ 
world,  shows  the  nave,  the    western    towers,  W^Mk^ 
transepts  and  the  choir  in  ma&sive  Nonnan  ;  wiawr;^ 
the  eastern  end  of  the  choir  is  crottsed  \3ij  w  Jic 
beautiful    transept   known    as   the  Chapel   of  r  lie 
Nine  Altars,   in    Transition  Early  English.     TTitf 
great  window  of  the  northern  transept  is  in  ibr 
Decorative  period,  while  in  the  additional  story 


the  work  of  Gundiilph,  brought  from 
Bee  near  Rouen.  He  was  consecrated 
by  Lanfranc,  in  a.d.  1077,  who  aided 
him  in  procuring  the  means  of  build- 
ing this  cathedral.  All  who  look  on 
ihe  nave  of  Rochester  see  the  oldest 
part  now  existing  of  any  of  the  great 
English  churches.  It  retains  nearly 
all  its  original  features ;  the  western 
window  only  being  changed  and  the 
roof  of  the  nave  being  raised.  Then, 
again,  the  work  of  Bishop  Walkelyn 
at  Winchester,  in  the  two  transepts 
and  the  huge  central  tower,  still  re- 
main to  attest  his  undoubted  skill ; 
for  like  William  de  Carilepho,  of 
Durham,  he  built  for  all  future  ages. 
Peterborough  is  also  justly  proud  of 
its  far-famed  nave.  It  was  finished  in 
AD.  1 1 43,  by  Martin  de  Vecti,  but 
the  roof  appears  to  have  suffered,  as 
Abbot  Benedict  made  certain  restora- 
tions as  late  as  A.D.  1177.  Then, 
again,  the  nave  and  choir  of  the  first- 
class  Cathedral  of  Norwich,  together 
with  the  Castle,  have  borne  testimony 
for  centuries  to   the  vasiue«&  o^  VVvt 


of  Tewkesbury ;  the 
nave  and  west  front  of 
Malmesbury;  Wimborn 
Minster,  Dunstable;  St. 
Cross  at  Winchester ; 
Ronnsey  in  Hampshire; 
and  in  many  of  the  re* 
mains  of  the  early 
larger  "religious" 
houses.  In  other  cathe- 
drals, the  style  is  dis- 
played in  the  nave  of 
Ely ;  the  western  tow- 
ers and  nave,  choir  and 
rotmd  fiart  called  Bcck- 
et's  Crown  at  Canter- 
bury; the  nave  and 
of  choir  at  Hereford  ;  the 
Chapter-house  at  Chcs- 


.^otriiwtiiT  View. 

ter;  the  nave  at  Gloucester;  the 
and  other  parts  at  Chichester;  but  the 
our  space  forbid  any  attempt  at  details, 
t  rat  ions  given  in 
this  paper  will 
amply  suffice  to 
indicate  to  the 
eye  the  peculiar 
features  of  this 
most  impressive 
style.  Parish  and 
rural  churches  of 
the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries, 
of  great  beauty, 
abound  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  all 
bear  the  impress 
of  their  Norman 
parentage ;  but  as 
most  things  hu- 
man change,  so 
the  features  of  the 
Norman  began  to  ^nm  Om  a 
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c  place  to  a  different,  and  in  many  respects  a 
liter  and  more  impressive  style,  which  in  another 
"        T^  paper  remains   to   be   de- 

?  scribed. 

Touching  the   Norman- 
Sicilian     style,      it     may 
suffice  to  say,  that  in  Sicily 
the   Normans  proiluced  a 
style  which  is  not  seen  in 
any     other    country.      It 
was  Saracenic  in  its  arches, 
tw  CAnTAi.  OF  NoK  Roman    in  its  pillars  and 
ncM  Catiiedrau        capitals,   Byzantine  in    its 
Dlai  and  mosaics,  and  Norman  in  its  enrich- 


the  forms  of  the  churches  a 
The  kings  and  chiefs  adopted 
thus 


Recess  of  East  Front  of 
RocHESTEU  Cathedral. 


ments.     Even  in 

change  obtained. 

the    Iw^tin    form, 

showing   an  adherence 

to  the  faith  which  they 

professed;  but  the  body 

of  the  people  adopted 

the  Greek  form   which 

had  been  familiar  to  the 

inhabitants  from  ancient 

times.     In    tliis    mixed 

style     there    seems    to 

have  been  no  prevail- 
ing principle,  for  the 
pointed  arch  was 
not  atloptcd  from 
any  regard  to  the 
vertical  principle, 
the  columns  were 
used  because  they 
were  at  hand,  and 
custom  or  usage 
coming  down 
from  former  ages 
all  seem  to  have 
produced    the 

strange    medley  which    was    recognized   as 
Norman  in  this  island. 

There  arc  three  or  four  Norman  churches 

in    Sicily   which  illustrate  this  mixed  style 

very  characteristically.     One  is  the  C.ipella 

Palatinaat  Palermo.     It  was  built  by  King 

Roger,   and   finished   a.d.    1132-     Though 

small,  it  has  a  nave,  side  aisles  and    three 

apses,  the  form  being  an  oblong,  and  yet 

it  has  a  Byzantine  cupola  over  the  junction 

of  the  nave  and  the  transept.     The  Church 

of  San  Giovanni  degli   Eremili,  also  built 

by  Roger  at  the  same  period,  has  so  Oriental 

an  appearance  that  it  might  be  taken  for  a 

Mohammedan  mosque.     It  has  five  cupolas 

formed   of    stone,    and    four   of    them  ^et 

remain.     The  Church  of  La  Martorana,  at 

Palermo,  is  anotht:r  specimen  of  this  mixed 

style;  and  the  Norman  Cathedral  at  Mon- 

reale,  four  miles  from  Palermo,  is 

quite  gorgeous,  and  rich  in  mosaics. 

Sicily  presents  the  best  specimens 

of  this   strange   hybrid  siyle>    but 

examples  may  be  seen  at  Cerini  in 

Cyprus  and  at  Toledo  in  Spain. 


ANGLING  FOR  A  PRIZE. 
Bv  Lettie  Elliott 


Yes,  I  belong  to  that  much-abused  sisterhood, 
and  it  seems  to  mc  that  considering  our  important 
position  in  society,  we  deserve  a  little  more  respect, 
and  a  little  less  persecution;  for  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentlemen  where  in  the  world  they  would 
find  wives  if  it  were  not  for  the  prospective  mothers- 
in-law?  But,  no,  wc  arc  considered  lawful  targets  j  wish — I  am  rich,  and  you  surely  do  not  think 
for  all  the  shafts  of  wit  and  sarcasm  that  are  flying  j  niggardly. 


"  Certainly,  Mr.  Cramer,"  I  replied* 
"and  most  wnmen  would  feel  proud  t< 
you  into  their  family,  but  you  and  Elinor  i 
be  happy  together." 

••Why  do  you  think  so?     I  will  try 
her  life  a  pleasant  one — I   can  gratify  h< 


recklessly  about,  and  not  one  magnanimous  soul 
ever  takes  up  a  pen  in  our  defence.  Indeed,  the 
mother-in-law  is  greatly  to  be  pitied — all  the  family 
disputes,  quarrels,  and  misfortunes,  are  laid  at  her 
door,  and  her  mission,  according  to  the  popular 
theory  regarding  her,  is  told  in  a  very  few  words. 
After  angling  adroitly  for  years  to  secure  a  mat- 
rimonial prize,  she  succeeds  at  last  in  obtaining 
one  for  the  guileless  maiden  of  perh.ips  thirty 
summers,  and  then  she  immediately  sets  herself  to 
work  to  create  a  disturlxince  in  the  family,  even 
to  the  extent  of  causing  a  divorce;  for  a  man 
would  much  rather  blame  the  mother  than  the 
witc,  because  even  if  he  has  ceased  to  care  for  the 
latter,  he  hates  to  believe  that  she  would  willingly 
and  of  her  own  accord  separate  from  a  delightful 
creature  like  himself. 

Being  a  mother-in-law,  I  am,  of  course,  sensitive. 
I  had  one  daughter,  Elinor,  and  a  pretty,  winsome 
darling  she  was  too,  although  she  had  plenty  of 
fire  and  spirit  in  her  nature.  .At  sixteen  she  began 
to  have  lovers,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
any  one  in  particular,  and  so  she  rejected,  in  her 
gentle,  deprecating  way  (that  made  them  love  her 
more  than  ever),  one  m.in  after  another,  until  she 
was  twenty-three  years  old.  Then  Charles  Cramer 
ap(j<:ared,  cultivated,  handsome  and  fascinating. 
I  saw  that  she  was  pleased  from  the  first,  but  I 
soon  unilerntoud  his  character,  and"  knew  that  he 
was  mtt  the  man  for  her;  for,  although  generous 
and  afTectionate  in  disposition,  he  would  be  exact- 
ing to  the  last  degree — a  very  tyrant.  So  when  1 
saw  that  he  w.-is  tr)'ing  his  best  (and  successfully) 
to  win  my  darling's  lovr,  I  sent  for  him,  and 
begged  that  be  would  desist  from  visiting  her. 
He   looked   at  nie  in  utter  amazement.     ''Mrs. 

LLiott."  he  said,  ••  I  love  your  daughter,  why  do 
it?    Am  1  not  a  gentleman?" 


"  Far  from  it — I  know  that  you  are  gc: 
a  fault." 

"  Then  tell  me  why  you  object." 

•*  Because    I    understand    your   disposiltoa 
well,   Mr.    Cramer;   you  will    make   a  \ynM 
husband ;  Elinor  is  very  high-spirited,  and  althfl 
she  may  submit  at  first,  it  will  not  last." 

"You  do  me  great   injustice,   Mrs.    EllioJj 
assure   you.     I   love  her  too  well   to   make 
unreasonable  demands,  and  I  have  flattered  taf 
that  she  returned  my  affection." 

"That  is  what  I  feared,  and  so  I  sent  for 
to  beg  that  you  will  let  the  matter  go  no  furti 
that  you  will  cease  in  your  atte-nti..n\  to 
child." 

"I  cannot  make  any  such  pronn:iC,  Mii.  ETll 
I  cannot  give  her  up.     You  will  not  try  to 
dice  her  against  mc?" 

"Certainly  not;  it  would  only  incline 
more  lo  take  your  p:trt.     She  woold  I* 
adore  you  then,  for  a  little  opposition   • 
affair  of  this  kind  ten   times  more  ir 
So  having  gained  nothing  by  my  appea 
lover,   I  determined  to  take    Elinor 
objected  at  first,  hut  she  w.is  never  a  se 
and   finding  that  I  \va.s  really   very  i 
made  the  necessary  preparations,  and 
very  next  day. 

But  we  had  not  bcrn  in  Springfield 
when  one  morning  Elinor  came   in  fi 
with  cheeks,  eyes  and  face  all  aligh 
"  Oh,  mother,"  she  cried,  "whom  d 
have  seen?     But   you  will  never  g 
It  was  Mr,    Cramer;  and,  mother, 
he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife." 

"  And  you  have  accepted  him?" 

".Accepted  him?     Why,  moth 
girl  that  would  not  kcl  proud  t 
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^y  heart  sank,  but  I  tried  hard  to  look  pleased, 
md  not  chill  the  heart  of  my  child  in  her  young 
sappiness. 

•'Are  you  angry  with  me,  Mrs.  Elliott?"  he 
■sked,  when  I  saw  him  afterwards.  "  I  could  not 
help  following  her,  life  seems  so  dark  away  from 
IwT.    You  will  forgive  me?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  forgive  you,  but  I  tremble  for  the 
lutuie."    They  did  not  seem  to  have  any  mis- 
givings, however,  and  as  there  did  not  appear  to 
beany  object  in  our  staying  away  now,  we  in  a 
fw  days  went  home,  accompanied  by  the  per- 
astent  suitor. 

They  were  married  in  six  weeks,  and  left  me  all 
•looe;  and  after  a  long  bridal  tour,  they  went  to 
hoQsekeeping  in  a  pleasant  village  several  miles 
ttay,  and  although  they  both  wrote  urgent  and 
iftctionate  letters,  inviting  me  to  make  my  home 
Whthem,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  do  so.  But  I 
Wl  for  an  orphaned  niece,  a  bright,  intelligent 
girl,  who  proved  a  great  comfort  to  me.  For  the 
fist  six  months  the  newly-married  pair  were  very 
bippy;  Elinor  wrote  me  that  she  had  the  kindest 
bosiand  in  the  world,  and  he  also  pronounced  his 
wife  quite  perfect — I  hoped  that  it  would  last. 
After  they  had  been  married  somewhat  over  a 
ywr,  Charles  told  his  wife  that  he  was  going  to 
Boston  to  spend  several  months,  and  wished  her 
to  accompany  him.  They  were  to  board  at  a 
fehionable  hotel,  which  was  not  at  all  agreeable 
to  Elinor,  and  she  begged  her  husband  to  take 
woms  in  a  private  boarding-house,  but  he  refused 
"wry  decidedly,  without  giving  his  reasons  for  so 
doing.  "Charley,"  she  pleaded  earnestly,  "I 
dklikc  being  in  a  hotel  so  much ;  let  me  go  and 
make  mother  a  visit,  while  you  are  in  Boston." 

"I  prefer  to  have  you  with  me,"  was  the  con- 
cise reply. 

"Why,  Charley,"  she  said,  *♦  how  odd  you  are 
to-day!" 

"Odd,  because  I  desire  my  wife's  society?"  he 
asked,  and  she  said  no  more.  They  went  to 
Boston,  and  one  evening  after  they  had  been 
there  a  few  weeks,  a  lady  requested  Elinor  to  go 
■nd  try  the  piano  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel ;  and 
she,  being  a  fine  musician,  consented  at  once. 
Her  roice  was  remarkably  clear  and  sweet,  and 
she  soon  had  a  large  and  delighted  audience. 
Suddenly  her  husband  appeared  beside  her,  and 
in  sarcastic  tones  whispered,  '*  Had  I  not  better 
pass  aroaod  the  hat,  now?" 


*'  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  she  replied,  com- 
mencing another  air. 

"I  wish  you  to  go  up  to  your  room  at  once," 
he  continued,  in  the  same  low  voice. 

"I  have  promised,"  she  said  aloud,  "to  sing 
two  songs  for  Mr.  Arthurs,  then  I  will  go  up  stairs, 
if  you  desire."  So  she  sang  the  songs,  chatted  a 
few  moments  with  the  comp>any  assembled,  and 
then  sauntered  slowly  up  to  her  room.  She  had 
never  seen  her  husband  so  furiously  angry  before, 
and  she  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  "  Well, 
Mrs.  Cramer,"  he  inquired,  "how  often  do  you 
intend  to  perform  for  the  gratification  of  a  mob?" 

She  opened  her  eyes  to  their  full  extent,  and 
with  a  sudden  gesture  of  disdain,  replied,  "You 
are  angry,  Mr.  Cramer,  and  I  must  say  that  it 
make^  you  very  absurd." 

"Absurd,  or  not,  I  will  have  no  more  such 
exhibitions." 

She  closed  the  book  that  she  had  taken  up  and 
answered  coldly,  "You  insisted  upon  bringing 
me  to  this  hotel  entirely  against  my  own  wishes, 
and  now  that  I  am  here,  I  certainly  shall  not  make 
a  prisoner  of  myself.  I  have  done  nothing  im- 
proper. The  mob  of  which  you  speak,  consists  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whom  you*  have 
introduced  me,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  given  them 
pleasure. ' ' 

"It -seems  to  me  that  a  modest  woman  would 
confine  her  audience  to  a  smaller  number." 

"If  you  will  mention  the  exact  number  that 
may  listen  to  my  singing  without  derogating  from 
my  reputation  as  a  modest  woman,  I  will  try  to 
have  all  others  kept  out  of  the  parlor  when  I  per- 
form." 

"Well,  I  wish  no  more  of  it."  E'linor  did  not 
go  into  the  parlor  again,  but  at  the  table  where 
they  sat  there  was  a  very  agreeable  Parisian, 
with  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  in 
his  own  language.  One  day  her  husband  de- 
manded that  she  should  cease  her  conversations 
with  the  polite  Frenchman.  Completely  out  of 
patience,  she  turned  upon  him  indignantly,  saying, 
"  Mr.  Cramer,  I  shall  go  now  as  I  first  proposed, 
and  make   my  mother  a  visit." 

"  I  forbid  your  going." 

"  Indeed  !  you  forget  that  we  are  living  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  I  shall  go  home  to-morrow." 
And  she  came  back  to  me,  hurt,  indignant,  and 
angry.  "Why  did  you  let  me  marry  him, 
mother?"  she  exclaimed. 


*'0h,  my  darling,"  I  said,  as  I  tried  to  soothe 
her,  **  this  will  not  last;  we  are  all  unreasonable 
sometimes;  you  know  Charley  loves  you,  and  now 
that  he  is  alone  he  will  regret  his  churlishness  I 
hope." 

"  He  would  make  me  his  slave." 

"Oh,  no,  this  will  be  a  lesson  for  him,  Elinor; 
if  he  pleads  for  forgiveness,  you  must  not  be 
obstinate." 

*'  He  will  «<rfvrdo  that."  And  at  this  moment, 
Janet,  my  niece,  entered  the  room,  and  in  her 
sweet,  cheerful  way,  drew  Elinor  into  a  lively 
conversation,  that  made  her  forget  her  troubles  for 
a  lime  at  least.  Janet  was  not  a  brilliant  girl,  but 
she  had  an  exquisite  tact  that  was  almost  a  talent, 
and  we  loved  her  dearly.  Five  weeks  or  more 
passed  away,  during  which  ray  darling  received 
several  letters  from  her  husband,  amusing,  careless 
letters,  such  as  any  good-natured  acquaintance 
might  write,  and  I  frequently  saw  the  tears  in  her 
eves  as  she  laid  them  away.  At  length  he  came 
himself,  greeting  her  as  if  nothing  unusual  had 
pasiied  between  them,  but  said  that  he  was  going 
to  take  her  home.  "  Charley,"  she  replied  very 
quietly,  but  firmly,  **  I  wish  to  remain  here  a  few 
weeks  longer,  then  I  will  go  back,  if  you  desire 
it."  I  saw  an  angry  look  come  into  his  face,  but 
be  said  nothing.  "Oh,  Aunt,"  Janet  inquired  of 
ine  a  few  moments  afterwards,  "why  does  not 
Elinor  go  back  with  her  husband?" 

"She  thinks  it  wisest  to  remain  here  a  short 
lime  longer;  Mr.  Cramer  has  made  some  unrea- 
sonable demands,  Janet." 

"  But,  Auniy,  is  it  not  a  wife's  duty  to  yield  to 
ihc  wishes  of  her  husband?" 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  she  should  do  so  generally, 
but  you  do  not  know  how  much  Klinor  has  been 
tried." 

"  I  know  that  it's  not  any  business  of  mine,  but 
I  do  feci  so  sorry  for  them  both,  and  Mr.  Cramer 
is  such  a  splendid  man." 

"  Elinor  is  worthy  of  any  man  living." 

••  Yes,  Aunt,  but" — Of  course  the  child  did  not 
ace  with  my  eyes. 

Mr,  Cramer  went  away,  and  about  a  week 
afterwards  my  darling  took  a  severe  cold  wliich 
cndcil  in  pneumonia,  I  saw  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  her  recovery,  and  sent  at  once  for  her 
husband.  He  came  with  face  all  drawn  and  pale 
with  mental  suflTering,  and  seizing  my  hands, 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  mother,  is  this  my  work?  Am 
I  to  blame?" 


"It  would  have  happened  just  the  san 
answered,  "  if  she  had  been  the  happiest « 
the  world."  She  died  in  his  arms,  with  hci 
in  mine,  and  he  begged  that  he  might  f 
with  me.  I  could  not  bear  his  presence  the 
I  told  him  to  go  away  and  travel  for  a  yeai 
if  he  still  wished  it,  to  return  and  share  my 
He  seemed  to  consider  his  mother-ind^fw  th 
best  friend  he  had.  That  year  passed  awi 
darkest,  saddest  year  of  my  whole  life,  a 
returned.  1  knew  how  it  would  end  ;  I  fon 
all ;  Janet  was  very  lovely,  and  she  had  pron( 
him  from  the  first  the  most  delightful  man 
acquaintance.  Before  six  months  had  glidi 
I  knew  that  those  two  loved  each  other 
than  their  own  lives,  and  still  they  did  nc 
fess  their  love.  Jt  was  very  hard  for  me;  I: 
wrecked  the  life  of  my  Elinor,  and  now  hec 
my  sweet  Janet,  who  had  been  like  a  dougl 
me  ever  since  my  darling's  death,  but  reng 
is  a  necessity  in  this  world.  One  day  I  siti 
the  young  girl  sobbing  in  her  own  rooroai 
heart  would  break. 

"What  is  it,  Janet?"  I  inquired;  "idlt 
child," 

"  Oh,  aunty,  he  is  going  away,"  she  said: 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Cramer,  of  couree,  dcai 
does  he  go  ?' ' 

"Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  she  intin 
hiding  her  face. 

••  Where  is  he  now?  I  will  speak  to  him 
I  soon  found  him,  looking  pale  and  ag 
"Why  are  you  going  away,  Charles?"  I 
at  once. 

"  I  dare  not  tell  you,  mother,**  he  replie 
have  darkened  your  life  sufficiently  aim 
will  go  away  now,  and  not  cause  yon 
trouble." 

"  You  love  Janet ;  is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  mother;  how  could  I  help  it 

"And  she  loves  you  in  return?" 

"I  have  not  asked  her  that." 

"Why  not,  if  you  love  her?" 

"And   would    you  give   her  to  mei 
you  dare  to  entrust  her  happiness  into  mj 
ing?" 

"Yes,  Charles,  I  think  that  you  wooli 
better  husband  to  her  than  you  ever  vert 
poor  Elinor.  She  is  yielding,  gentle,  and 
you  with  her  whole  heart.  You  will  na 
unfair  advantage  of  her  gentle  dispositioi 
could  not  bear  at  first  to  sec  their 
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I  cruel;  but  then  it  was  very  natural. 
ited  upon  makfng  their  home  with  me, 
I  said  that  no  man  wanted  a  mother- 
the  bouse,  Jauet's  reply  was,  "  but  you 
»  you  know."  And  so  they  settled  the 
id  now  there  is  a  little /lark-eyed  Elinor 
ibout  the  house,  who  upsets  my  work- 


basket,  ravels  my  yarn,  and  will  not  let  my  cap 
remain  straight  upon  my  head,  and  she  is  the 
very  image  of  my  own  lost  darling.  Charles  has 
become  a  kind,  devoted  husband,  and  when  in- 
clined to  exercise  the  old  dictatorial  spirit,  he 
says  that  all  he  needs  is  one  glance  of  warning 
from  the  eyes  of  his  mother-in-law. 


IS  IT  EDUCATION  OR  TACT  THAT  WINS 


By  Horace  Plato  Spencer. 


)bserver  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 

progress  among  the  moving  throngs  in 

g  thoroughfares.     Those  who  are   out 

nent  loiter  at  the  more  attractive  shop- 

sind  make  a  sort  of  holiday  on  the  occa- 

oe  stand  still  and  gossip  with  old  or 

uaintances  whom  they  chance  to  meet, 

ae  impediments  to  the  more  active  pe- 

A  certain  number  press  right  on  as  if 

nothing  but  the  object  in  view,  which 

their  destination  in  the  least  time  pos- 

course,  they  could  make  greater  speed 

a  car  or  a  cab,  but  in  either  case  somo 

ould  be  incurred,  and  therefore,  unless 

ce   be  very  great,   they  trust   to  their 

;ans  of  locomotion  and  power  of  endu- 

not  a  miniature  view  of  the  world  at 
verywhere,  humanity  presents  the  same 
ough  in  degrees  made  variable  by  place, 
circumstances.  In  general  there  is  a 
[lurrying  as  if  some  important  issues 
;  decided  by  bridging  space  with  accel- 
;ed ;  but  amidst  this  conspicuous  haste 
clusters  of  individuals  who,  despite  the 
■  business  and  responsibilities,  loiter  on 
ith  complacent  indifference,  make  life  a 
musement,  spend  means  and  time  idly, 
i  age  find  themselves  drifted  high  and 
conditions  that  are  absolutely  pitiable, 
vhich  they  have  themselves  alone  to 
)ne  cannot  eat  his  bannock  and  still 
That  is  a  commonplace,  but  neverthe- 
nn  truth.  An  old  proverbial  philosophy 
as  much.  Nor  was  it  ever  until  now 
It  there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  rnore 
id  economical  getting  ahead  of  the  lazy, 


the  loitering,  and  the  indifferent.  The  new  doc- 
trine, propounded,  we  regret  to  say,  by  a  minister 
of  State,  amounts  to  this:  That  in  the  general 
struggle  of  life,  one  has  no  right  to  use  his  best 
endeavors  to  surpass  his  fellows.  Or,  to  revert  to 
our  simile,  the  more  active  pedestrians  in  the 
street  are,  as  an  act  of  justice  and  propriety,  not 
to  outdo  the  feeble  or  sluggish,  who  prefer  to  take 
things  easily,  without  a  thought  as  to  the  probable 
consequence  of  their  lethargic  movements.  In 
short,  all  must  go  at  a  decorous  funeral  pace ;  no 
one  is,  on  any  account,  to  strive  to  get  before 
another. 

This  is  the  new  philosophy  that  was  set  before 
an  assembly  of  students  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
object  to  which  studies  should  be  directed.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  did  not  seem  to  object  to  what  he 
termed  a  wholesome  emulation,  but  somewhat 
contradictorily  opposed  any  one  trying  to  do  his 
best  in  the  rivalry  of  his  fellows.  "I  am  not 
blind,"  he  said,  "to  the  advantages  which  a 
State  gains  by  the  existence  among  its  citizens  of 
a  strong  feeling  of  social  emulation ;  but  person- 
ally I  am  not  a  believer  in  what  has  been  called 
the  'gospel  of  winning.'  It  is  a  gospel  which  can 
only  be  preached  to  a  small  minority.  To  be 
successful  in  the  world's  sense,  means'^to  have  got 
over  your  neighbor's  head ;  to  be  rich,  as  the 
word  is  used,  means  to  be  richer  than  your  neigh- 
bor; and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  these 
are  results  which,  if  everybody  aims  at  them, 
involve  failure  and  disappointment  to  nine  out  of 
ten.  We  all  start  in  life  with  the  notion  of 
beating  our  equals  in  the  race ;  it  is  a  useful 
stimulus  at  the  outset  of  a  career ;  but  I  think  I 
have  noticed  that  as  they  go  on  in  life,  most  men 
who  are  worth  their  salt  think  more  and  more  of 


doing  their  work  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  less 
of  the  return  in  fame  or  gratified  vanity  which  it 
is  likely  to  bring  them.  College  successes  no 
doubt  give  a  good  start  in  life,  and  are  a  useful 
preparation  for  that  keen  proft'ssional  competition 
which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  inevitable  in 
most  employments,  I  da  not  assuredly  under- 
value them  in  that  respect.  But  if  we  arc  to  look 
at  the  naked  truth  of  the  matter,  1  do  not  think 
I  could  honestly  tell  you  that  the  highest  literary, 
artistic,  or  scientific  culture  always  leads  to  what 
the  vulgar  call  the  substantial  i)rizes  of  life.  Many 
very  illiterate  persons  have  accumulated  large 
fortunes  by  their  own  energy  and  sharpness.  Even 
in  the  most  intellectual  professions  many  men  have 
risen  high,  and  filled  considerable  posts  and 
enjoyed  widespread  reputations,  who  knew  bur 
little  outside  the  range  of  their  professional  work, 
though  no  doubt  they  knew  that  thoroughly  well. 
Do  not  understand  me  as  denying  or  doubting 
that  habits  of  industry  and  mental  training  are  an 
advantage  for  active  life;  they  are  an  advantage, 
and  a  very  great  one  ;  but  what  I  would  urge  upon 
you  is  that  devotion  lo  study,  if  it  be  real  and 
sincere,  nmsl  rest  on  motives  far  stronger,  reasons 
more  conclusive  than  can  be  drawn  from  a  calcu- 
lation of  chances  in  the  great  lottery  of  the  world. 

^Culture  may  disappoint  you,  if  you  seek  it  for 
rhat  can  be  got  out  of  it ;  it  can  never  disappoint 
you  if  you  seek  it  for  itself.  Say  what  we  like 
about  the  lessening  of  social  differences  there  will 
always  be  a  gulf  not  easily  passed  over,  a  differ- 
ence which  must  make  itself  seen  and  felt,  between 
the  cultivated  and  the  vacant  intellect.  The  man 
who  has  read  little  and  thought  little,  to  whom 
history  has  no  meaning,  and  for  whom  literature 
has  no  existence,  may  prosper  in  business,  but  he 
prepares  for  himself  a  dull  existence  and  a  melan- 
choly old  age.  There  arc  many  such  ;  and  some- 
times you  see  them  toiling  on  to  the  last, 
determined,  as  they  say,  *  to  die  in  the  harness,* 
not  because  they  have  any  further  need  to  work, 
lot  even  because  their  work  continues  to  interest 

'them,  but  because  they  have  no  other  interest  and 
nothing  else  to  turn  to.  I  hardly  know  a  more 
miserable  alternative  than  for  a  wealthy  and 
prosperous  nun  either  to  exhaust  his  last  years 
with  needless  labor, 

Uankrupl  of  life,  yet  pro<ltgnI  of  esse, 
or  else  to  sink  into  that  vacuity  and  rrtnui  vrhich, 
to  an   active   temperament,  is  often   worse  than 
cvcD  acute  suffering." 


These  views  are  in  the  main  sound,  r( 
from  the  standpoint  and  |jlane  of  life  occu] 
his  lordship,  or  those  in  affluence  and  ' 
which  form  but  a  minor  or  small  proport 
tlie  world.  They  are  practicable  only  with  t 
a  state  of  indepi^ndence,  or  such  as  are  fm 
the  necessities  of  winning  their  subsisten 
the  essentials  fur  those  who  arc  dei)endents 
horizon  is  not  sufficiently  broad  to  lake 
greater  number  which  goes  lo  make  up  the  \ 
the  nerve,  the  talent,  genius,  muscle  and! 
forces  which  move  and  control  the  great 
srientific,  mechanical,  educational  and  in( 
systems  of  States  and  nations.  With  ihetw 
those  who  are  dedicating  their  best  efforts  to 
knowledge,  there  are  and  must  ever  be  iw 
entirely  independent  of  the  inherent  good 
such  knowledge  gives,  Nor  is  it  at  all  n 
tliat  these  incentives  should  be  of  a  super! 
worthless  character.  F^une  and  reputation 
in  themselves  mere  bubbles,  are  even  WOl 
manly  en<leavor,  if  they  are  to  l)e  foofli 
they  sometimes  are,  upon  honest  efforts  in 
of  truth  and  right.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
pure  metal,  no  maficr  where  found  or  bj 
coined.  It  will  stand  the  ordeal  of  boti 
and  private  scrutiny.  True  greatness  is  a 
other  words,  none  the  less  gfcat  because 
fessor's  name  is  on  every  tongue,  bis  achiei 
spread  far  and  wide.  Thus  built,  both  it 
reputation  are  to  be  regarded  as 
working  for.  They  inevitably,  as  til 
bring  as  their  sequence,  what  might  ah 
to  be  inseparably  associated  with  hapf 
Honor.  For  this  many  of  the  noblest 
recorded  in  the  world's  history  have  lived, 
anil  died  to  win.  To  gain  the  world's  \ 
men  and  women  in  all  ages  have  com 
themselves  to  their  ideal.  History,  Ai 
Literature  and  Religion  have  been 
indissoluble  bonds  in  early,  middle 
mature  life  to  thousands  who  saw 
Honor  as  one  of  the  principal  rewai 
toil. 

And  in  contradistinction  to  the  optnsM 
Earl  of  Derby,  what  *.hall  we  say  of 
incentive   to   education?     While  it 
history  is  sparse  in  her  names  of  the 
acquired   riches  as  the   outgrowth 
literary    or   educational    labor,   still 
compared  to  the  many  that  have  madr 
accumulating  wordly  po!»se»sioi  v.  have 
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and  stimulated  students  while  gathering 
iion  and  wisdom,  and  by  the  potent  ex- 
and  living  illustrations  of  success,  they  have 
able  to  climb  over  barriers  and  surmount 
(ties  which  without  these  forces  might  never 
xen  accomplished. 

weakness  of  the  views  advanced  to  the 
ts  is  still  more  apparent  when  we  come 
sider  the  condition  of  the  mind  of  youth. 
>ung  roan  sees  but  dimly  the  inherent  good ; 

does  see  (as  he  thinks)  clearly  the  profits 
irorldly  sense  which  must  flow  from  his 
g.     Money  and  the  influence  it  gives,  are 

means  ignored  by  him.  Gauged  by  any 
d  you  choose  as  to  its  intrinsic  worth, 
ih,"  he  says,  "carries  with  it  power." 
e  all  know  that  this  power  is  coveted  by  no 
ficant  proportion  of  mankind, 
leads  us  to  consider  education  as  a  winning 
of  what  we  call  success.  If  success  be 
ed  by  the  ability  to  accumulate  money  and 
1  it  gain  influence,  we  may  well  ask  how 
s  education  meet  the  required  ends?  To 
;  question  better,  we  inquire,  how  far  does 
rsent  system  of  what  is  called  a  scholastic 
ical  education  qualify  for  that  success?  If 
the  chief  objects  of  mental  training  is  to 
oney,  to  what  degree  of  perfection  are 
:es  of  our  colleges  fitted  for  the  work  which 
?s  upon  them?  Measuring  this  success  in 
lit  we  speak  of,  are  we  not  forced  to  the 
lion  that  the  major  portion  of  those  engaged 
ly  classical  or  literary  pursuits  are  miserable 
?  While  the  mind  has  been  disciplined 
■  the  chief  objects  in  view),  and  the  mem- 
red  with  knowledge  as  gleaned  from  the  cur- 
i  of  the  college  course,  have  these  not  been 
:  a  sacrifice  of  individuality  and  the  every- 
rld-wisdom,  in  many  instances  equal  to  or 
than  the  benefits  derived  from  our  present 
course  ?  Weaned  as  the  student  is  not  only 
)me  but  from  the  outside  bustling  world  for 
i  of  six  or  eight  years,  at  the  very  budding 
of  life,  does  not  his  loss  of  daily  contact 
ind  and  matter  as  they  move  up  and  down 
e  ever-shifting  tides  and  ebbs  of  the  busi- 
trld,  more  than  counterbalance  the  advan- 
r  purely  theoretical  book-learning?  These 
stions  of  the  highest  importance,  and  they 
•  the  consideration  of  the  best   minds  of 

le  plowshare  is  brightened  only  by  constant 
f 


use  and  contact  with  the  soil,  so,  we  believe,  the 
mind  can  be  made  really  bright  only  by  continual 
contact  with  men  and  things.  What  the  wbrld 
calls  Tact  is  that  brightness  which  penetrates  the 
very  thoughts  and  emotions  of  men. 

This  Tact  is  the  one  thing  needful,  in  addition 
to  knowledge,  in  order  to  succeed.  Independently 
of  each  other,  we  may  well  ask  which  is  the  most 
valuable  as  a  factor  to  success  ?  Which  would  win. 
Education  or  Tact,  in  a  fair  race  for  the  prize, 
success?  With  these  interrogatories  might  be 
placed  another,  Does  not  the  educative  process  in 
our  colleges  weaken  this  power? 

While  we  do  not  in  this  paper  propose  to  answer 
all  of  these  queries,  we  are  free  to  say  that  we 
believe  that  Tact  will  win  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
in  the  race  for  success.  The  disciples  of  our 
present  system  of  education  would  find,  on  such  a 
trial  of  strength,  that  their  representatives  failed 
in  the  struggle.  The  history  of  the  business  world 
shows  this.  Here  and  there  the  world  is  dotted 
with  those  who  mainly  through  the  strength  and 
capital  of  an  education  have  carved  out  wealth 
and  influence  ;  but  almost  everywhere  are  the  foot- 
prints seen  of  men  and  women  who  have  won  the 
golden  prize  through  that  intrinsic  capital  called 
Tact.  In  civil  life,  Tact  sees  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  and  the  men  and  things  that  are  to 
guard  and  protect  the  actor.  In  war,  it  meets  the 
unexpected  emergency,  supplies  the  breach  in 
rank,  and  fills  the  gap  at  the  opportune  moment. 
It  is  said, 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
\\Tiich  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Tact  seizes  this  tide  at  the  flood  and  utilizes  its 
power.  It  captures  time  and  opportunity  by  the 
forelock,  and  appropriates  their  offerings  to  in- 
dividual aggrandizement.  Every  practical  man 
knows  its  worth.  As  a  factor  or  element  of  suc- 
cess it  is  indispensable  in  almost  every  department 
of  life.  The  banker,  broker,  manufacturer,  mer- 
chant, and  man  of  commerce,  base  their  pros- 
perity in  a  large  degree  upon  tact.  Nor  is  it  the 
less  valuable  even  to  the  professional  man.  The 
lawyer,  pliysician,  minister  and  teacher  are  in- 
debted to  it  for  a  large  share  of  their  prosperity. 
As  a  commodity  in  the  commercial,  financial  and 
literary  world,  it  is  always  marketable,  never  at  a 
discount,  but  most  generally  draws  a  premium. 
As  its  value  is  generally  conceded,  we  are  led  to 
inquire  (i).  Is  it  a  teachable  faculty?  (2)  Does 
our  present  college  system  of  education  develop 
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il?  Tact  is  defined  by  Webster  9&  touch,  fee/ittg, 
facu/ty,  peculiar  skili,  nice  perception.  Now,  lo 
educate  is  tu  draw  out,  unfold,  discipline,  and 
store  the  mind.  If  the  definition  of  tact  we  have 
presented  be  correct,  it  is  certainly  clear  that  in  a 
large  degree  it  is  a  teachable  faculty.  Keenness 
and  quickness  of  perception  arc  in  a  great  measure 
the  result  of  the  xtsing  of  this  faculty.  Peculiar 
skill  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  /W/riV/ii/d/ training.  It 
is  evident  that  we  are  able  to  answer  affirmatively 
the  first  question,  '*Is  it  a  teachable  faculty?" 
To  the  second  interrogative,  "Does  our  present 
college  system  of  education  develop  it?"  there 
comes  no  response  at  all  satisfactory ;  but  on  the 
contrary  we  are  compelleil  to  acknowledge  nega- 
tive if  not  positively  opposite  results — whether  these 
be  from  pursuing  the  strict  class  system,  or  severe 
memory-tax  method  of  instruction  so  general  in 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  we  are  not 
fully  prepared  to  say.  It  needs  no  great  stretch 
of  comprehension,  however,  to  enable  any  one  to 
understand  that  our  present  system  of  education 
is  decidedly  defective.  It  fails  to  give  us  a  gradu- 
ate fully  cquip[)ed  for  the  battles  of  life.  Our 
common-school  system  also,  though  much  boasted 
of,  most  lamentably  fails  in  many  of  its  pretended 
achievements;  and  in  lieu  of  turning  out  young 
men  and  young  women  armored  for  both  the 
aggressive  and  defensive  duties  which  crowd  upon 
them,  it  gives  feeble  and  vacillating  crops  of  both 


every  year     The  technical  de[xirimcnts  of  eduz^a- 
tion,  where  the  hand  and  head,  the  eye  and  br^-^^j  i,, 
the  muscle  and  mind,  are  schooled  together — 
to  think,   the  other  to  do — the  first   lo  see, 
second  lo  feel — give  to  the  world  much  roor 
what  the  world  calls  for.     Many  of  these  inst 
lions  are  private,  and  the  instruction  is   k 
individual.      This    personal    education    does 
deaden  the  native  force  and  talent  of  the  pia^sptL 
even  if  it  fail  to  arouse  latent   power  and  get 
Our  truly  great  men  and  great  women  are  d« 
imitators ;  they  mould  and  carve   from   nati^K.  re's 
own   creations.     The   minds  of  such   move         oot 
always  with  public  opinion  or   the  great  car  ^aeot 
of  thought ;    but    more   frequently   they  are        tiie 
opfjosing  forces — waging  war  upon  error  and  ^e«tr 
holding  aloft  the  banner  of  truth  and  right.        It  ti 
to  be  regretted  that  our  Free  School  systenm   iui 
crippled  and  even  driven  out  of  the  field  siMzrh  «' 
large  number  of  our  private  schools  and  se(c&2iu> 
ries.     With  their  retirement  individual  initrucrtion 
is  greatly  diminished,  and  with  its  decrease 
conspicuous  aid  to  tact-training  disap])earv.       rjf 
it  matters  not  from  what  standpoint  we  vicwr  if, 
we  find  that  success  is  base*!  in  an  eminent  ^cgnt 
upon  what  the  world  calh  tact :  and  to  tt  raoit 
than   education   in   its  general  sense,  is  doe  l&t 
credit  of  achieving  many  of  the  greatest  victocia 
over  mind  and  matter.     It  is  the  sure  courser  (hit 
wins  in  the  long  or  short  race  of  life. 


SEA  DRIFT. 

Bv  Tho^ias  S.  Collier. 


Smai.1,  mo<is-{jrown  fragment  from  *omc  hidden  wreck 

Now  lyin>;  in  a  far-uff  r>ec;in  cave, 
How  lon^  have  the  winds  tr^scd  you  a(  ihcir  beck, 

Hither  and  thilher  on  the  rolling  wave  ? 

Tltrough  what  oM  arfjmics  of  other  year* 
iJi'l  you  float  upward  to  the  lij^ht  of  rl/iy? 

Wcfv  their  dead  >{uarduns  arntcd  with  »hicld«  nnd  spean, 
'Or  dark  mouthed  cannon  frowning  for  a  fray?' 

By  what  strange  land^  have  you  been  journeying  ? 

DkI  you  come  far  throujrii  the  liri^ht  orient  Kcas, 
Where  dainty  flower*  their  fragrance  rich  out-fling 

Vt>ya\  unknown  i&lands,  crowned  by  patriarch  ireei  ? 

Ah  t  what  >ad  scenes  have  you  been  wilncMi  to, 
When  the  dark  water*  t\i-c  in  dreadful  might, 

.\»»»i  loud  ttie  «torm  wind  »antj,  while  pale  and  l>lue 
The  phosphor  flame  thonc  buried  in  th<*  ni^jht. 

ticn.  when  ih<'  'UjjgcTin'.j  *Uip  'v  v  on, 

Vuh  torn  laiU  fiuttcrinj;  like  -j 
Trom  *p.u»  th-it  iK-nt  and  broke,  til!  aii  \\>.xr.  pone. 
And  idic  rolled  khuddvrin^  'mid  drivm|[  sprajr, 


What  wild  ryes  g.i«d  despainnjf  through  the  storm. 
That  never  more  will  see  the  land-li>oin  r»»«" 

Which  tctls  of  home,  and  ki*tcs  nwcct  and  warm. 
And  ihc  glad  glory  of  bright  love  lit  tyea. 

You  saw  ihcm,  nnd  then  drifted  swiftly  on. 

Past  reef*  that  cchocfl  with  the  brrakrr->  mir. 
And  met  the  day,  like  a  ghost  sad  and  wan. 

Stealing  up  toward  a  cold  and  wrcck-»tiewn  \hc4T. 

Strange  company  you've  had.     The  albatruu 
lias  shadowetl  you  with  ht»  ne'er  ithng  win;;; 

And  sportive  ilolphin  in  your  track  waiIu  ctom. 

Ana  huge  whalci  o'er  you  foamy  *]iray«  would  9m^ 

And  now  you  lie  here  on  this  ahining  tond. 
And  fill  the  soul  with  many  a  vague  *iinnise 

Of  the  strange  sights  you've  Accn  on  »ea  and  land. 
That  never  can  be  thown  lo  mortal  eye*. 

Moss-grown  nnd  water-«oaked  you  lie  lU  i-   • 
No  mure  the  wave»  will  tou  you  in  wt. 

And  while  you  moulder  here,  »omc  fi.wm  cr  .v«  iici  trckj 
Sweeps  on  with  a  new  meuage  (ram  the  ica. 
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AxoN'E  in  her  cosy  sitting-room,  half-hidden  in 
the  depths  of  a  sleepy,  hollow  chair,  sat  pretty 
Hcl^n  Warren,  lost  in  reverie;  her  hands  were 
folded  idly  in  her  lap,  and  the  lips  of  two  dainty 
s^ipptTs  resting  on  the  fender  added  to  the  dolce 
Jar  ni/Hte  attitude  of  the  attractive  figure  momen- 
tarily revealed  by  the  firelight's  sudden  flashes. 

♦*I  will  have  to  give  a  decided  answer  to-night," 
soliloquized  the  young  lady,  frowning  in  deep 
t\«wght  and  mechanically  smoothing  out  the 
Ankles  with  her  fingers.  "  Ned  demands  it,  and 
dtserves  it,  and  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  accept 
■«3r  disTniss  the  boy  without  further  hesitation.  If 
Tmin  love,  the  real  feeling  certainly  differs  from 
tJie  ideal  I  have  had,  but  Aunt  Hannah  maybe 
ri'hl  in  denouncing  all  such  thoughts  as  romance 
asd  foolishness;  certainly  at  twenty-three  one 
•touldbe  sensible.  Well,  I'll  leave  it  to  Fate!" 
And  having  thus  divested  herself  of  all  responsi- 
Wiiy  on  the  subject,  Miss  Warren  reluctantly 
Sfoseand  obeyed  her  summons  to  the  parlor. 

"How  could  you  keep  me  waiting  such  an 
tttnilty!"  exclaimed  the  visitor  reproachfully, 
•dnncing  to  seize  her  extended  hand  as  Helen 
oi'cred  the  drawing-room  door;  "It  was  posi- 
li«ly  cruel !  here  I've  been  waiting  a  l^Il  half 
^r,  enduring   most   horrible    tortures   of    sus- 

"You are  mistaken,  Ned,"  calmly  replied  the 
TOtiglady,  languidly  glancing  at  her  watch;  '*  it 

*  preciicly  six  minutes  since  you  entered  the 
*'^^;  one  should  not  exaggerate,  you  know." 
■^'1''  Mia  Warren  wheeled  a  chair  in  froot  of  the 
I'lag  grate,  sank  comfortably  back  in  Its 
w.riJon5  and  serenely  folded  her  arms. 

"You'll  thaw,  if  you  get  so  close  to  the  fire  I" 
*«  with  an  irate  glance  toward  his  placid  com- 
Pf>i"n,  Ned  threw  himself  pettishly  on  a  sofa  in 
'•^  finhest  corner  of  the  room.  "  I  never  did 
**f  web  a  girl  as  you  are,  Helen ;  one  day  all 
■liloiml  dimples,  the  next,  a  regular  ice  queen  ; 

*  if'loT  can't  come  anywhere  near  you  without 
•""gw  of  being  frosted  ;  you've  nipped  me  in 
«  bad  already ;  I  am  utterly  blighted ;  now 
•'f"ir.  come,"  he  pleaded,  melting  into  a  soft- 
*Bfi  stale  and  suV>siding  into  an  ottoman  at  h::r 
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side,  "do  have  a  little  pity  on  me  and  be  good 
to-night;  you  know  I'm  half  frantic  when  you 
treat  me  coldly;  put  away  your  teasing  and  give 
me  some  satisfaction  ;  it  would  be  so  easy  for  you 
to  make  me  happy,  Nellie  !"  and  Ned  captured 
the  white  hand  nearest  him  and  patted  It  softly, 
not  daring  to  make  any  further  demonstrations. 

Miss  Warren's  dark  eyes  grew  a  shade  deeper  in 
hue,  and  the  little  tremor  of  her  lips  proved  she 
was  moved.  Hers  was  a  lonely  life,  without  father 
or  mother,  brother  or  sister.  Suitors  she  had  had, 
hut  all  failed  to  interest  her,  and  at  length  she 
became  convinced  that  the  love  of  which  she 
dreamed  existed  only  In  imagination. 

When  but  twelve  years  of  age  she  had  been 
left  an  orphan,  and  her  life  from  that  time  until 
her  twenty-first  birthday  was  quietly  spent  in  the 
seclusion  of  an  old-fashioned  boarding-school ; 
her  wardship  then  expiring,  and  finding  herself 
mistress  of  a  ytry  comfortable  income,  Helen  fur- 
nished a  house  in  the  city,  and  invited  a  widowed 
aunt  to  superintend  it,  determined  to  live  no  longer 
without  a  home.  Caring  little  for  general  society, 
she  depended  chiefly  upon  the  companionship  of  a 
fevv  old  schoolmates  who  were  congenial  in  mind 
and  tastes,  and  through  one  of  these  friends  she 
had  first  become  acquainted  with  handsome,  im- 
pulsive Ne<l  Harding. 

During  Miss  Warren's  reverie,  Ned  had  the  pru- 
dence not  to  interrupt  her  train  of  tliought ;  so, 
holding  the  one  hand  fast  between  his  own,  he 
watched  the  shadows  of  changeful  feeling  chase 
each  other  over  the  fair  face  before  htm,  and  felt 
a  dim  consciousness  that  there  were  depths  in  this 
nature  he  never  yet  had  fathomed. 

Suddenly  Helen  leaned  toward  him,  and  placing 
her  other  hand  on  his,  said,  softly,  "  Ned,  do  you 
truly  love  me,  and  if  I  promise  to  be  your  wife 
are  you  sure,  very  sure,  you  will  never  regret  it?" 

"Regret  it,  Nellie!  how  could  I?"  was  the 
rapturous  reply ;   "  and  do  you  really  promise  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  promise,  for  I  sincerely  liike  you,  Ned, 
and  in  time  my  feeling  may  grow  stronger;  are 
you  content  to  accept  the  regard  I  can  give,  such 
as  it  is?" 

"  Content  I    I  am  in  Paradise  I  and  to  tell  the 


truth,  Nell,  I  believe  you  care  more  for  me  than 
you  think  yoti  do;"  with  which  encouraging 
remark  Mr.  Harding  encircled  his  lady  love's 
waist  with  his  arm,  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her 
passive  lips. 

"There,  that  will  do  !"  exclaimed  Helen,  draw- 
ing back  with  a  start  and  a  slight  blush.  "  Fold 
your  arms  and  be  sensible;  I  am  going  to  catechise 
you,  so  be  honest  and  answer  truly.  How  nuny 
times  have  you  bc»*n  in  love  in  your  life?" 

"Never  before,"  replied  Ned,  with  an  injured 
glance,  and  a  tone  of  decision  ;  "as  for  imagining 
myself  so  afflicted,  that  was  a  different  thing;  but 
the  delusion  always  passed  away  in  a  very  few 
days." 

*•  And,  please,  how  long  does  your  lordship 
think  this  attack  will  last  ?  until  you  meet  another 
new  f.ice  that  strikes  your  fancy?  It  is  only  two 
months  since  our  acquaintance  began,  Ned; 
remember  that." 

"It  is  more  than  enough  time  for  a  man  to 
learn  his  mind,  Nellie,  and  if  I'm  satisfied  you 
'should  be.  In  a  day  or  two  mother  will  send  you 
a  letter  asking  for  a. visit,  and  we'll  have  a  jolly 
lark;  you  will  like  my  mother,  she's  a  regular 
trump,  and  admires  you  hugely  already;  she  is 
only  waiting  my  permission  to  congratulate  you, 
for  I  told  her  three  weeks  ago  we  were  as  good  as 
engaged." 

*'  How  dared  you  take  so  much  for  granted,  you 
conceited  boy  !  At  that  time  the  idea  of  marrying 
you  had  never  entered  my  mind ;  and  as  for  your 
mother's  congratulations,  pray  for  what  am  I  to 
receive  them  ?  Is  your  honor's  olTer  such  a  brilliant 
one?"  And  an  amused  smile  parted  Miss  Warren's 
Uj>s,  and  slipped  out  in  a  silvery  laugh. 

"Don't  be  sarcastic,  Helen,  it  isn't  comforta- 
ble;" and  the  young  man  rose  and  moved  farther 
jivay.  "  Hear  what  my  venerable  brother  says 
ibout  you,  and  recover  your  amiability,"  So 
"saying  he  took  a  letter  from  his  po<:kct  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  aloud:  "If  you  have  seriously 
decided  that  Miss  Warren  is  the  woman  you  desire 
to  marry,  I  wish  you  happiness  ami  success; 
but  by   all   the   powers   that  be,  Ned,  I  beg  of 

you" "Oh   that  part    is  stupid  and    won't 

interest  you,"  remarked  Mr.  Harding,  carelessly 
turning  the  page;  "we'll  skip  it  and  begin  the 
next  sentence."  "Miss  Warren  is  certainly  a 
woman  in  a  thousand ;  one  worthy  a  man's 
thorough  rctpcct  and  love;  and  if  she   promises 
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to  be  your  wife,  my  brother  will  be 
of  Fortune's  favorites."     "There's  ai 
you.    Miss   Helen !      John    will    make 
brother,  for  you're  just  a  girl  after  his  a* 
dignified,   sensible,   and   generally   suj 
kno\f.     He  never  cares  a  snap  for 
women  like  Annie  Conway,  who  can 
but  dance  divinely  and  sing  ballads  like« 
As  for  your  old  classical  music" I 

"  Hush,  Ned  !"  exclaimed  the  young  m| 
with  heightened  color;  "  be  silent  on  a  nil 
grand  for  your  comprehension.  It  is  tin« 
to  go  now,  and  I  insist  upon  one  thi 
tell  your  family  of  our  engagement  it 
in  confidence,  not  another  soul  must 
we  are  more  than  commonplace  friendlj 
please  me  in  this?" 

"  Of  course,  if  you  say  so ;  but  for 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  petulantly, 
your  ring  a  week  ago,  and  want  to 
it." 

"What   blissful   self-confidence! 
the  ring  ;  there's  a  whole  lifetime  bcl 
for  the  present  our  engagement  must 
So  saying.  Miss  Warren  ushered  her  lot^ 
street-door,  and  with  a  sisterly  clasp 
bade  him  good-night. 

For  some  time  Helen  was  obdiiratc 
fijsal  to  spend  the  Christmas  holiday-s 
of  her  lover ;  and    having  exhausted 
quence  in  argument,  and  his  patience  ii 
Ned   was  finally    surprised    by    his 
sudden  capitulation  in  the  moment  of  rl? 

"You  would  be  so  awfully  dull  withj 
he  urged. 

"Oh,    indeed!  do   you   really  ihir 
quired  Miss  Warren,  elevating  her  cyt 
a  slight  smile;  "perhaps  since  I've  h| 
sure  of  your  society  every  evening 
three  weeks  of  our  engagement,  I  mil 
to  sustain  a  few  days  separation." 

"Impossible,  Nell;  you  haven't  tl 
fortitude,"  relumed  the  young  man, 
yawn  ;   and  with    the  injunction  that 
receive  only  the  mo<leraie  degree  of  at 
to  a  guest  of  his  mother's,  Mr.  Hazdd 
with    Helen's  promise  to  go  with 
afternoon. 

The  following  evening  was  cold 
and  Helen  was  nearly  carried  away  by 
she  stepped  from  the  platform  of  lh4 
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now-crusted  ground,  on  her  arrival  in 
Sew  England  village  of  Arlington. 
:k  among  the  sleigh-robes  and  closing 
«  fell  to  wondering  about  the  people 
see,  wishing  the  ordeal  over;  for. with 
irren's  seeming  self-possession,  she  had 
lerable  dread  of  meeting  strangers. 
'  the  sleigh  stopped,  and  Helen  was 
a  flood  of  light  pouring  frofn  the  open 
rilliantly  illumined  windows  of  a  large, 
Mi,  comfortable  stone  house;  another 
nd  her  inside  the  hall  being  unwrapped 
!d  by  the  nimble  fingers  of  a  bright- 
T-haired,  sweet-faced  old  lady,  who 
affectionately,  rubbed  her  cold  hands, 
i  and  laughed  so  cheerily,  that  Helen 
e  had  known  the  kind  little  woman  a 

[ear,  you  may  have  just  ten  minutes  to 
:n  come  to  the  sitting-room  and  you 
awaiting  you;"  and  leaving  Helen  at 
f  her  chamber,  the  old   lady  rejoined 

perfectly  charming,  Ned,"  was  Mrs. 
comment  upon  their  guest ;  "  at  first 
leenliness  is  a  little  overawing,  but  she 
simple  and  unaffected  as  a  child  ;  and 
Deautiful!" 

true,"  assented  Ned,  complacently; 
has  stunning  eyes.  My  I  don't  they 
she  is  angry!  and  he  emphasized  the 
I  with  a  soft  whistle.  "I'm  proud  of 
:  you;  and  when  I  thought  she  wouldn't 
was  the  most  cut  up  fellow  you  ever 
which  pathetic  remark  the  young  man 
mother  around  the  waist,  waltzed  her 
r,  then  ran  up  stairs  three  steps  at  a 
.  Harding  looked  after  her  boy  with 
nt  smile,  walked  down  the  hall  and 
in  the  kitchen. 

rw  moments  passed  before  Helen,  re- 
hcr  hasty  toilet,  entered  the  sitting- 
finding  it  unoccupied,  stood  thought- 
istant  gazing  into  the  cheerful  fire, 
her  elbow  on  the  mantel  and  fell  into 
A  sudden  movement  of  the  curtains  in 
y-window  caused  her  to  look  up,  and 
lover  leaning  against  the  sash,  appa- 
are  of  her  presence,  Miss  Warren  went 
behind  him,  and  laying  her  hand  on 
id,  softly,  "Your  description  of  your 
not  half  do  her  justice,  for  she  is  the 


very  loveliest  woman  [  ever  met ;  you  don't  begin 
to  be  worthy  of  her,  and  I  shall  marry  you  purely 
for  her  sake;"  then  looking  up  with  a  smile  full 
of  mischief,  Helen  met  the  quiet  glance  of  two 
dark  brown  eyes  that  she  certainly  had  never 
encountered  before. 

"You  are  right.  Miss  Warren,"  replied  the 
owner  of  these  orbs,  quite  calmly;  "she  is  a 
wonderful  woman,  and  neither  of  her  sons  deserve 
the  privilege  of  such  a  mother ;  the  older  I  grow 
the  better  i  appreciate  her  character ;  but  no  one 
can  fully  do  her  justice." 

Helen  by  this  time  had  nearly  recovered  from 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  her  mistake,  and  men- 
tally thanking  John  Harding  for  his  tact  in  reliev- 
ing her  embarrassment,  she  succeeded  in  con- 
versing with  a  moderate  degree  of  composure  until 
Mrs.  Harding  summoned  them  to  tea.  The  old 
lady's  exclamation  of  surprise  at  finding  them 
acquainted,  was  met  by  John  with  the  quiet  ex- 
planation that  they  had  been  forced  to  introduce 
themselves,  since  no  one  was  present  to  perform 
that  important  ceremony  for  them ;  and  Helen, 
with  a  burning  face,  kept  her  eyes  on  the  floor, 
and  was  silent. 

The  first  evening  passed  pleasantly  with  music 
and  lively  talk,  the  bright  old  lady  proving  herself 
an  adept  at  entertaining.  Helen  w:is  a  thorough 
musician,  and  loved  her  art  with  her  whole  soul  j 
so  when  Ned  advanced,  with  a  bow  and  a  flourish, 
to  escort  her  to  the  piano,  she  arose  without  hesi- 
tation and  complied,  surprising  and  delighting 
John's  cultivated  taste,  with  her  exquisite  render- 
ings of  Schubert  and  Beethoven. 

Ned,  the  incorrigible,  declared  there  was  no 
music  like  the  Strauss  waltzes,  which  was  perfect 
bliss  with  Annie  Conway  for  a  partner;  then 
turning  to  his  mother  he  plied  her  with  questions 
concerning  the  neighborhood  girls,  and  was  jubi- 
lant over  the  information  that  Miss  Conway  had 
called  in  the  afternoon  with  invitations  for  a 
dance  at  her  house  on  Christmas  eve. 

The  following  morning  John  Harding  returned 
from  a  walk  to  the  post-office  with  an  expression 
of  irritation  in  his  usually  serene  eyes,  and  the 
shadow  was  not  dispelled  by  the  pleasant  picture 
that  met  his  view  as  he  entered  the  door  of  the 
cosy  sitting-room.  Helen,  looking  contented  and 
happy,  was  ensconced  in  a  large  chair  before  the 
fire,  daintily  assorting  a  perfect  rainbow  of  deli- 
cately tinted  zephyrs. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  asV.  ^oxx  lox  otv^  o1 


.those  letters,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  of  welcome, 
^nodding  toward  the  package  he  held  in  his  hand; 
•  "I  am  too  lately  arrived  to  be  so  favored;  do 
.prove  your  magnanimity  by  reading  yours  imme- 
diately that  I  may  cexse  to  be  tantalized." 

"Thank  you,  I  will  do  so,"  was  the  smiling 
answer,  "and  when  the  duty  is  performed  you 
must  rewarcf  me  with  a  game  of  chess ;  it  is  not 
often  I  meet  with  an  enthusiast  like  yourself." 

Helen  gave  a  willing  assent,  and  laying  aside 
her  worsteds,  removed  the  books  from  a  small 
inlaid  chess-table,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
pretty  ivories  upon  their  respective  squares.  The 
last  letter  was  read  and  replaced  in  its  envelope, 
and  John  look  his  seat  opposite  Helen,  merely 
smiling  as  she  indignantly  refused  the  advantage 
lof  the  first  move,  and  bade  him  choose  between 
her  two  hands  for  his  black  pawn. 

The  game  was  fairly  begun,  when  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing's cheery  voice  in  the  doorway  asked,  **  Where 
is  Ned?" 

,  A  frown  contracted  John's  smooth  forehead, 
and  he  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then  without 
looking  up,  he  said,  laconically,  "  at  Annie 
Conway's." 

"  1  suppose  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  call 
soon  for  old  acquaintance  sake,"  apologized  the 
mother,  a  little  anxiously;  "he  won't  stay  long, 
I'm  sure."  Then  with  a  change  of  tone,  "  Queen 
Helen,  if  I'm  needed  as  umpire  in  the  course  of 
this  game,  you  will  find  me  in  the  kitchen  up  to 
my  elbows  in  pastry;  and  the  only  plea  I  can 
offer  in  ejrtcnnation  of  my  cruel  desertion  is,  that 
I  am  a  New  England  housekeeper,  and  this  is  the 
week  before  Christm.-is." 

"  Are  Ned  and  Miss  Conway  very  old  friends?" 
Iked  Helen,  meditatively,   as  she   checked   her 
opponent's  king. 

"They  were  inseparable  as  children  ;  but  have 
met  seldom  the  past  year,"  was  the  careless  reply. 
A  few  moves  were  made  in  total  silence. 

"  She  is  very  charming  and  pretty,  is  she 
t>ol? — I  mean  Miss  Conway — now  Mr.  Harding, 
in  two  moves  you  will  be  mated." 

"  Profoundly  true,"  said  John,  at  length,  afier 
attentively  studying  the  board;  "Is  Miss  Con- 
way pretty?  Ves,  by  many  people  she  is  con- 
sidered so.  I  resign,"  he  added,  immedi.itely ; 
"deliver  m>'self  up  a  captive,  vanquished  in  fair 
fight.  Pray,  what  will  be  your  Majesty's  sentence 
upon  her  prisoner?"  and  rising  he  stood  before  her 
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with  bowed  head  and  folded  arms,   the  p 
tion   of   manly    submission.     Queen    Hcl< 
merciful;    and   on    receiving    his   oath. 
should  have  a  game  of  chess  every  dayj 
reign,  the  captive  was  released  on  parol 

Dinner-lime  arrived,  but  Ned  did  not 
passed,  but   still    no   word    from    the  tnni 
absence  was   not   remarked  upon,   but 
relief  took  the  place  of  anxiety  on  Mrs. 
face  when  her  son's  step  finally  crossed 
Ned  seemed  to  think  no  explanation 
duct  necessary ;  talked  freely  of  the   fun 
had  during  the  day,  and  was  enihusii 
praises   of  Miss-  Conway,    who    had 
most  wonderfully  in  the  past  six  montl 

Helen  listened  to  this  discourse  with' 
her  work,  and  when  Ned  expressed  a  desi 
she  should  sec  this  fascinating  young  lid 
quietly,  she  would  "  be  most  happy  to  mo 
Conway,  indeetl  felt  quite  anxious  to  do  so 

During  the  days  until  Christmas  eve,  ^ 
almost  a  myth  in  the  family  circle;  froin 
fast  until  tea-time  he  was  always  absent, 
did  not  return  until  the  household 
His  mother  made  the  excuse  that  he 
friends  to  visit,  but  still  she  seemed  mucM 
and  John,  grown  strangely  nervous  ami  rei 
late,  olwerved  Helen  closely  to  discover  th 
upon  her  of  her  lover's  inattention, 
lady,  however,  seemed  serene  and  chl 
became  intensely  interested    in    a  series 
contests,  and  apparently  enjoyed  with 
heart  the  daily  sleigh-ride  given  her  bjrj 
exerted  every  means  in  his  power  to 
deficiencies  of  his  brother's  neglect 
kindness  and  attention  to  their  guest. 

The  evening  of  the  party  at  length 
Helen,   truly  lovely  in   a  silk  of  del 
entered  the  sitting-room  to  await  the 
family. 

'*  You  look  magnificent,  Nell,"  ap\ 
patronizingly,   as  he   walked    around 
careful  survey ;  "  all  you  need  is  some 
buds  in  your  hair,  and  here  they  are, 
thought  they  would  be  becoming, 
better  get  them  for  you." 

"Your  brother  is  very  thoughtfutT 
him,"  was  Miss  Warren's  qiiicl  reply, 
to  the  glass  and  fastened  the  Mowers 
heavy  braids.    This  remark  called  for  no  re 
so  Ned  very  judiciously  made   none.     Th 
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luade  his  appearance  to  announce 
d    the   young   people   soon    found 

an  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Conway's  briJl- 

B  bouse. 

Kthers  left  her  at  the  dressing-room 

aid,  carelessly,  "  Shall  I  wait  and  take 

i^i?" 

»o,  if  your  brother  will  do  me  that 

I  she  turned  to  John  with  a  smile 

n. 

\\x   for  the  permission,"   said   Mr. 

a  sudden  flash  in  his  brown  eyes. 

playing  "The  Blue  Danube"  as 
on  her  escort's  arm,  entered  the 
nd  the  first  familiar  figure  that  met 
Ned  dancing  with  a  young   lady, 
face  and  form,  so  airily  light  and 
elen  could  not  subdue  heradmira- 
iovely  !  how  perfectly  bewitching !" 
a   low  tone,  to   her  companion ; 
ho  she  is  !" 

e  direction  of  Miss  Warren's  gaze, 
I,  then  looking  her  straight  in  the 
I,  "Miss  Annie  Conway." 
H  of  the  waltz  Helen  received  an 
Bo  her  fair  hostess,  and  was  greeted 
■i^mile,  and  a  bashful  pressure  of  the 
5ng  herself  to  Ned,  she  brought  for- 
teenied  half  a  dozen  gentlemen,  stood 
few  moments,  and  then  leaving 
rrounded  by  this  group,  she  again 
s  arm  and  took  ner  own  place  in 
anrille. 

Jined  round  dances^  so,  during  the 
I  much  opportunity  for  quiet  obser- 
cially  was  she  interested  in  one 
man  who  were  seldom  seen  apart ; 
y  little  Annie  was  induced  to  honor 
ner,  Ned  stood  in  the  corner  with 
,  and  never  once  removed  his  eyes 
ivaling  little  creature  until  he  was 
her  side.  Helen  saw  everything  ; 
Iked  and  entertained  so  brilliantly 
nstantly  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
ers.  Twice,  on  glancing  at  the 
I  of  the  room,  she  met  John's  keen 
[Uig  gaze  fastened  upon  her,  as  though 
Bug  her  very  soul ;  for  the  strange 
fms  engaged  couple  apparently  inter- 
iarding  not  a  little. 
he  close  of  the   evening,  just   after 


Helen  had  declined  Ned's  first  invitation  to  dance, 
good-natured  Mrs.  Conway  rustling  to  her  side, 
sank  comfortably  into  a  chair,  and  with  folded 
arms  and  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  proceeded  to  talk 
volubly  of  the  sweetness  and  prettiness  of  her 
"dearest  Annie," 

"Yes,  1  think  that  will  be  a  match,"  she 
whispered,  with  a  sly  smile,  nodding  toward  a 
deep  window  near  by,  wherein  Ned  and  Annie, 
half-hidden  by  the  long  curtains,  stood  in  earnest 
conversation.  "The  dear  children  were  always 
devoted  school  friends,"  she  continued,  confi- 
dentially; "and  they  were  as  good  as  engaged 
when  Ned  went  to  the  city  to  live,  sir  months 
ago;  poor  Annie  nearly  broke  her  heart  over  the 
separation,  and  has  not  been  herself  since,  till 
she  heard  the  boy  was  coming  home  for  the  holi- 
days; its  all  right  between  them  now,  1  fancy,  for 
the  child  is  as  happy  as  a  lark,  and  sings  from' 
morning  till  night  without  stopping.  Excuse 
me,  dear,  I  must  go  talk  to  old  lady  Martin  and 
find  a  partner  for  her  ugly  daughter,  or  my 
character  as  a  hostess  will  suffer  to-morrow." 
Then  for  one  brief  moment  Helen  was  left  alone. 

As  soon  as  the  first  movements  of  departure 
were  made,  she  pleaded  a  headache,  and  gladly 
accepted  John's  offer  to  take  her  home ;  and 
during  the  lonely  ride  in  the  cold  moonlight 
neither  of  thera  spoke  one  word. 

The  remaining  week  of  the  holidays  was  merry 
with  sleighing  parties,  dances  and  tableaux. 
Helen  was  as  gay  as  the  gayest,  and  won  the 
hearts,  not  only  of  all  the  gentlemen,  but  (a  much 
greater  proof  of  her  fascinating  powers)  of  the 
ladies  also,  both  old  and  young.  Her  manner  to 
Ned  when  they  chanced  to  meet  was  so  serenely 
kind  and  self-possessed  that  Mrs.  Harding  and 
John  were  thoroughly  puzzled,  and  could  only 
wait  wonderingly  for  the  denouement. 

It  was  New  Year's  eve,  and  Mrs.  Harding's 
parlors  were  bright  with  the  happy  voices  and 
pretty  costumes  of  young  people  in  fancy  dress. 
The  hour  to  unmask  had  come,  and  a  brilliant 
Queen  of  Night,  glittering  with  stars,  entered  the 
conservatory  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  Capuchin 
Monk  ;  they,  too,  had  vainly  tried  to  penetrate 
each  other's  disguise,  and  both  were  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  their  attempts  foiled.  Pausing  a 
moment  in  their  stroll  to  admire  the  beauty  of  a 
large  magnolia  laden  with  blossoms,  a  low  sob 
from  the  depths  of  the  shrubbery  near  by  broke 


the  silence  that  had  fallen  upon  them,  and  a  voice 
filled  wiih  tears  falteringly  said:  "But  day  after 
to-morrow  you  will  be  gone,  and  then  I  may  not 
see  you  for  another  six  months." 

"What  can  you  think  of  me,  Annie,  darling?" 
was  the  tender  exclamation,  in  a  low  and  impas- 
sioned tone.  "Though  1  have  never  said  so  in 
words,  you  must  see  and  feel  that  I  love  you.  Six 
months  ago  I  was  blind,  and  did  not  realize  what 
you  were  to  me;  but  my  eyes  are  opened  now, 
and  I  cannot  live  without  you.  Trust  me  for  a  few 
days,  until  some  important  business  matters  are 
arranged,  then  I  can  formally  ask  your  father's 
consent  to  our  engagement." 

With  a  slight  shiver  the  Queen  of  Night  slipped 
her  hand  through  her  companion's  arm,  and  turned 
silently  away  toward  the  drawing-room  door.         ' 

"Now  will  your  Majesty  remove  her  mask?" 
demanded  the  monk,  with  his  hand  upon  her  own. 

The  lady  dropjied  her  silk  disguise,  and  looked 
up  with  a  tremulous  sraile  into  the  flashing  eyes  of 
John  Harding, 

"  Helen  Warren,  what  manner  of  woman  are 
you,  to  have  heard  that  conversation  unmoved  I" 

Miss  Warren's  head  drooped,  and  a  tear  fell  on 
on  her  cheek,  as  she  answered  in  a  low  tone: 
"  I  am  not  unmoved  ;  I  tremble  to  think  of  the 
misery  I  might  have  caused  little  Annie."  Then 
dropping  John's  arm,  Helen  left  him,  nor  was 
he  able  to  exchange  another  word  with  her  that 
evening. 

TIk"  following  morning  dawned  fresh  and  bright 
and  Helen  came  down  to  breakfast  with  a  face  like 
the  morning,  wraps  in  hand,  prejared  for  her 
early  trip  to  the  city.  At  the  table  John  was 
silent,  and  Ned  looked  grave  j  ami  even  cheery 
Mrs,  Harding  talked  without  animation,  and  their 
guest  was  the  only  one  of  the  group  whose  spirits 
maintained  their  even  tenor.  As'the  sleigh  drove 
to  the  door,  tear*  filled  the  old  lady's  eyes,  and 
she  took  Helen  to  her  heart  with  such  warmth  of 
feeling  that  the  young  girl's  lashes  were  also 
moist :  a  kiss  was  her  only  answer  to  Mrs.  Hard* 
ing's  softly«cxpressc<l  hope  that  she  would  soon  re- 
turn, then  giving  her  hand  for  an  instant  to  John, 
without  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  floor,  she  took 
her  place  in  the  sleigh  and  in  ten  minutes  more 
was  steaming  away  to  her  city  home. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  her  own  door 
lias  WarrcD  said,  quietly »  "  I  won't  ask  you  to 
'come  in  now,  Ned ;  but  will  you  give  me  half  an 
hour's  coaversatioQ  this  evening  ?" 
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"  Certainly,  with  the  greatest  pleasu 
the  gentleman,  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Very  well,  I  will  expect  you,"  and  ji 
hand  a  friendly  pressure,  Miss  Warren  en tc 
house. 

Ned  threw  himself  back  in  the  soft  cushi( 
with  knit   brows  and  compressed    lips 
self  up  to  his  own  reflections. 

Scarcely  was  he  seated  in  Miss  Warps' 
that  evening,  before  tlie  rustling  of  silk 
stairway  announced  the  young  lady's  i{ 
With  a  pleasant  greeting  and  a  reassunn| 
she  spoke  at  once  of  the  experiment 
tried. 

"  You  see  Ned,  we  did  not  know 
each  other;  ray  feeling  for  you  develop 
nothing  but  sister — friendly,  regard,  an4 
yours  for  me ;  and  we  arc  fortunate  to  hi 
our  eyes  opened  to  the  truth,  before  we  wc 
miserable  for  life.  Wc  will  always  be  frier 
we  not?"  she  said  in  conclusion,  risi 
extending  her  hand.  ^ 

"Indeed,  we  will,"  answered  the  ]n| 
heartily]  "  you  are  a  noble  girl,  Helen;  w 
such  men  as  I,  and  if  you  will  let  roc^ 
brother  to  you  the  rest  of  my  life  ;"  i^| 
noticing  the  flubh  on  Miss  Warren's»chei 
shook  both  her  hands  warmly,  and  dc 

Three  days  had  passed  away,  and  Mil 
visit  to  the  Harding  family  began  lo 
unsubstantiality  of  a  dream  ;  she  seem 
very  contented  and  happy,  indulged 
ever  in  her  habit  of  reverie,  and 
betrayed  a  slight,  im;)alience  at  being 
the  realities  of  life. 

Ensconced  in  her  favorite  chair  in 
on  this  stormy  January  evening,  she  was  J 
pleasant  dreams,  if  one  might  judge  b| 
on  her  lip  and  the  vexed  expression  i 
to  as  the  door  opened  and  Janet  made 
ancc   on    the    threshold.     "  A    gcntl 
stairs  to  see  you,  Miss  Helen." 

"On  such  a  night  1"  she  exriaimrd 
mcnt,  as  a  gust  of  rain  and  sleet  d.kslM 
against  the  window.     "  What  name  dkH 

•"Mr.  Harding,  ma'atn."  ^ 

"Oh,  very  well,  ask  him   to  come  Ujj 
And  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  she  lis|(| 
approaching  fooifalb,  wondering  ti 
care  to  sec  her  again  so  soon. 

As  the  stefis  entered  the  room 
hand  without  looking  aroundi  aad 
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"My  dear  boy,  what  consideration  could  have 
bfX)ught  you  out  in  such  a  gale  as  this !  you  must 

iuTe  something  very  important  to  tell  me." 
"I  have."     The  voice,  and  the  strong  pressure 

of  the  hand  that  clasped  hers,  made  Helen  start  to 

her  feet  dyed  in  blushes.  '*  I  thought  it  was  Ned," 

die  faltered,  trying  vainly  to  regain  composure. 
"The  second  time  you  have  mistaken  me  for 

^im ;  but  is  Ned's  brother  to  have  no  welcome  ? 

nil  you  not  say  you  are  glad  to  see  me,  Helen  ?" 
"I  am  glad  to  see  you  of  course,  but  you  must 

aot  expect  me  to  say  so  until  I  recover  from  my 

iorprise.     When  did  you  reach  the  city,  and  why 

did  you  come?" 
"An  hour  ago,  and  I  came  because  I  have  some 

news  to  tell  you;  an  engagement  to  announce." 
"Ned's!"  and    Helen    leaned    forward,    and 

looked  ap  in  her  companion's  face,  with   eyes 

foil  of  interest  and  amusement. 
"Yes,  Ned's  J  he  came  home  the  night  before 

'  last,  and  astonished  the  family  just  as  we  were 
sitting  down  to  tea  \  he  would  give  us  no  satisfac- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  his  return,  and  was  preparing 
toleavethe  house  in  the  evening,  when  I  took  him 
by  main  force  into  my  room,  and  demanded  the 
vitole  story.     Knowing  he  was  going  to  see  Annie, 
1  sat  up  to  congratulate  him ;  and  congratulate 
him  I  did,  with  my  whole  heart.     Now,  Helen, 
joaknow  what  I  came  for  to-night,  do  you  not  ?" 
"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Warren,  demurely;    "to 
teli  me  of  Ned's  engagement." 


"  Not  entirely,"  said  John,  with  a  tender  smile, 
as  he  arose  and  leaned  over  her  chair.  "  I  came 
to  tell  you  that  I  love  you;  did  you  guess  it 
before?  look  into  my  eyes,  Nellie,  and  answer." 

"  I  did  guess  it  before,"  was  the  soft  reply. 

"  And  the  reason  Ned's  behavior  did  not  affect 
you,  Nellie,  was  because  you  loved  me,  was  it  not  ? 
.Say  it  was  because  you  loved  me." 

"Yes,  it  was  because  you  loved  me;"  and  Miss 
Warren's  long  lashes  fell,  to  hide  the  mischief  and 
happiness  dancing  in  her  eyes. 

"In  spite  of  this  wicked  enjoyment  of  your 
power,  Queen  Helen,  you  are  at  my  mercy;  for 
you  have  promised  to  marry  me,  and  that  too 
before  I  asked  you  to  do  so.  Never  shall  I 
forget  our  first  tited-tete  in  the  bay-window  at 
home." 

"Don't,  please  don't,"  cried  Helen,  burying 
her  face  in  her  hands;  "  that  was  such  a  dreadful 
mistake." 

"Indeed  it  was,"  said  John,  taking  possession 
of  the  hands  in  one  of  his,  and  with  the  other 
raising  the  crimson  face.  "  And  now,  since 
you  are  to  marry  me,  is  it  for  my  mother's  sake, 
or  for  my  own  ?  I  insist  upon  knowing  this  before 
it  is  too  late.  No,  you  shall  not  have  your 
freedom  until  you  tell  me  !" 

"  Tyrant !  to  take  such  base  advantage  of  my 
weakness!"  then,  with  a  shining  light  in  her 
uplifted  eyes,  she  said,  "  I  marry  you  purely  for 
yourself,  John." 
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This  ancient  legend,  the  dream  perhaps  of  a 
Syrian  hermit,  shows  that  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
the  timber-tree  of  the  temple  built  on  Zion,  was 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  exercised  the 
fancy.  The  story  relates  that  Seth  received 
from  the  angels  three  seeds  of  that  tree  which  he 
beheld  still  standing  on  the  spot  where  sin  had 
been  first  committed,  but  standing  there  blasted 
*Dd  dead.  He  carried  the  seeds  home,  placed 
Ihem  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  Adam,  and  so 
boned  them.  Their  future  history  is  curious. 
Growiog  on  the  grave  of  Adam  in  Hebron,  they 
•ere  afterwards  most  carefully  protected  by  Abra- 
fcia,  Moses,  and  David.  After  their  removal  to 
to  Jerusalem,  the  Psalms  were  composed  beneath 
tbem;  and  in  due  time,  when  they  had  grov/n 


together  and  united  in  one  giant  tree,  they,  or  it 
— for  it  was  now  one  tree,  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon — 
was  felled  by  Solomon  for  the  purpose  of  being  pre- 
served forever  as  a  beam  in  the  Temple.  But  the  de- 
sign failed  ;  the  king's  carpenters  found  themselves 
utterly  unable  to  manage  the  mighty  beam.  They 
raised  it  to  its  intended  position,  and  found  it  too 
long.  They  sawed  it,  and  it  then  proved  too 
short.  They  spliced  it,  and  then  found  it  wrong. 
It  was  evidently  intended  for  another,  perhaps  a 
more  sacred  ofHce,  and  they  laid  it  aside  in  the 
Temple  to  bide  its  time.  While  awaiting  for  its 
appointed  hour,  the  beam  was  on  one  occasion 
improperly  made  use  of  by  a  woman  named  Maxi- 
mella,  who  took  the  liberty  of  sitting  on  it,  and 
presently  found  her  garments  on  fire.     Instantly 
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she  raised  a  cry,  and  feeling  the  flames  severely, 
she  invoked  the  aid  of  Christ,  and  was  immedi- 
ately driven  from  the  city  and  stoned,  becoming 
in  her  death  a  pro-Christian  martyr.  In  the 
course  of  an  eventful  history  the  predestined  beam 
became  a  bridge  over  Cedron,  and  being  then 
thrown  into  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  it  proved  the 
cause  of  its  healing  virtues.  Finally,  it  became 
the  Cross,  was  buried  in  Calvary,  exhumed  by  the 
Krapress  Helena,  chopped  up  by  a  Church,  and 
distributed. 


be  said  to  extend  about  eighty  or  ninety  milrs.      jg 
length,  and    from  fifteen  to  twenty    in   breid^Vj, 
though,  of  course,  in  estimating  the  breadth  -^  ^^j 
length  of  such  a  range,  it  is  not  easy  to  giv-«^  4 
precise  measurement.     The  two  ranges  were 'va^cli 
known  to  classical    writers  as  Libanus  and  .^^T)tj. 
libanus;  and  though  this  distinction  is  not  dir^^<tW 
brought  out    in    Scripture,  yet  it  is  not   unit  ~&elK 
that  Lebanon,   "toward  the  sun-rising"    (Jo-:=shiii 
13:  5)*  is  meant  to  indicate  Antilibanus. 
Looking  up  the  slopes  of  Lebaaon   from        the 
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Our  illustration  shows  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  ' 
in  the  distance — a  double  range  known  in  Scripture  1 
as  to  the  north  of  Palestine.  Lebanon  signifies  j 
"white,"  or  "exceeding  white."  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  brilliance  of  its  snow  peaks,  not, 
as  some  conjecture,  from  its  gray  limestone, 
which  gives  to  so  many  parts  of  Palestine  a  faded 
appearance.  Lebanon  does  not  rise  in  groups  or 
clu^crs  like  the  Alps,  or  in  one  long  ridge  like  the 
Apennines,  but  in  two  parallel  ranges  of  very 
unequal  height,  running  nearly  north  and  south — 
the  western  sloping  gradually  down,  by  many 
sulxinlinatc  ridj^ea  and  spurs,  to  the  maritime  plain 
of  Phoenicia;  the  eastern,  by  a  similar  series  of 
descents,  to  the  sandy  flats  of  ancient  Aram  that 
encircles  Damascus. 

According  to  the  usual  reckoning,  Lebanon  may 


maritime  plains  of  Phoenicia,  one   is   not   str«^* 

with  the    fertility   of  the   district ;  but    when       ^ 

ascend   the    barrenness   disappears,    and    we   f^ 

ourselves   among   cultivated    slope*   and    icrrs**- 

covered    with    both    fruit    trees   and    forest  ti 

Many  parts  of  Lebanon  arc  verdurclcss,  but  okY^^^^ 

arc  rich  in  verdure.     The  heights  arc  often  Un  x'*^^^ 

but   the   valleys  are  clothed   with  all   kin  I 

trees — pines,  oaks,  mulberries,  olives,    and   <_-  '^     -7 

figs  an(i  vines.     The  cedar  is  not  so  plentiful  ^ 

was  three  thous.-\nd  years  ago.    There  ari 

to  several  ridges  or  peaks  of  Lelunon  itt  c-  ,  ,j .  - 

but  the  identification  of  these  with  any  xttoA* 

name  is  difhruU.     The  thunder  j.t  "^      ' 

non  arc  terrific  ;  the  ihick  clouds,  tli.  : 

the  wild  mountain  blasts,  and  the  rapid  lightor*"*^ 

gleams,  make  up  a  scene  of  terrific  gramJcur. 
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THE  FAIR  PATRIOT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

By  David  Murdoch. 


CVin.      JUDGMENT  AND   MERCY   KISSED. 

ig  Englishman  entered  the  Dominie's 
a  thousand  revolving  feelings  in  his 
le  ridicule  thrown  upon  his  errand  in 
those  guissards  had  more  effect  upon 
I  the  arguments  of  his  friend  Crawford, 
announcement  of  the  meeting  by  that 
roice,  made  him,  brave  as  he  was,  and 
hich  God  must  own  as  holy,  step  with 
ice  than  before  he  left  the  parsonage. 
itrance  was  full,  as  were  all  the  rooms. 
privacy  seemed  to  be  here.  As  Clar- 
1  through,  he  was  brushed  against  by 
losaid,  "Remember,  a  straight  story." 
t  that  advice  before,  and  the  words 
lis  energies,  which  had  been  sinking. 
iumself: 
friends,  and  will  hold  up  my  head  in 

all." 

r  door  was  opened  by  Tom,  who  was 
lis  post,  looking  demure  or  roguish  as 

or  the  other  of  the  company  would  be 
He  gave  a  roguish  leer  on  Clarence, 
t  by  one  of  fire,  which  men  accustomed 
d  are  sure,  to  have  at  disposal,  and 
:al  slave  is  ever  able  to  meet  without 
red  by  it.  The  impudent  fellow  cow- 
the  glance  of  his  superior  at  once,  nor 
oked  him  in  the  face. 
Domilie  in  de  C'nsistory.     Gen'lm'n 

down  till  he  be  called  for." 

said  to  show  the  power  of  the  master 

press  the  attendant  Englishman  with 

ur  master,  sirrah,"  said  Clarence,  with 
•  that  Mr.  Clarence  Clinton  is  here  and 
tttance  immediately." 
t  of  this  command  upon  Tom,  as  well 
those  who  were  waiting,  was  quite  evi- 
negro  came  back  bowing  his  best  sa- 

r  • 

•>  ' 

!^lary  vill  walk  in." 

lent  the  door  inside  was  shut  and  Tom 
:side,  the  rogue  gave  a  wink  to  the 
which  nearly  upset  their  gravity  This 
acting  between  the  false  and  the  true 
cresting  not  to  excite  attention,  and 


caused  more  than  common  anxiety  concerning 
what  was  going  on.  The  domini  in  the  loft, 
conducted  as  these  were  known  to  be  by  the 
Dominie's  private  secretary,  prepared  the  minds 
of  the  public  for  a  real  case  of  treason ;  and  the 
manner  and  the  name  of  the  stranger  were  gradu- 
ally producing  that  intensity  of  feeling  which 
always  followed  secrecy  and  hints ;  so  that  pretty 
loud  murmuring  was  beginning  to  show  itself  by 
those  who  were  debarred  admittance  to  the  tribu- 
nal. The  design  of  Tom  was  working  out.  He 
had  vowed  revenge  on  Clarence  for  what  he  sup- 
posed him  guilty  of — informing  his  master  of  his 
late  peccadillo ;  and  so  he  was  accomplishing 
the  end.    ' 

The  prisoner,  for  now  he  was  so  in  reality, 
found  the  court  in  session.  He,  by  this  time,  was 
becoming  acquainted  with  Consistorial  forms  of 
investigation,  and  knew  already  the  strong  and  the 
weak  places,  of  which  he  was  determined  to  avail 
himself.  There  was  the  chief  man  in  his  canoni- 
cals in  the  centre,  and  the  same  Anthony  Van 
Bergen  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  elder,  squire 
and  clerk. 

••  Mr.  Clarence,  I  think  your  name  is?"  said  the 
questioner. 

"Clarence  Clinton,  at  your  service,"  was  the 
answer.  At  the  same  time  he  stepped  forward, 
and  half  demanded  the  authority  of  this  court  to 
put  him  through  an  investigation.  He  saw  plainly 
that  it  was  a  mongrel  court,  which  did  not  differ 
much  in  his  esteem  from  the  mockery  in  the  mill. 
For  one  moment  his  mind  was  so  confused  that  he 
almost  imagined  himself  standing  before  the  other 
cocked-hat  on  the  wheat-sack. 

"You  are  charged  here,  sir,  with  stealing  a 
a  horse  from  Cornelius  Wynkoop." 

"I  deny  the  charge,"  said  the  prisoner,  with 
groat  warmth,  and  almost  starting  forward  to 
punish  the  insulter. 

"  Call  the  witnesses,"  was  the  cry  of  the  squire ; 
when  the  door  opened,  and  in  stepped  the  same 
old  negro,  telling  exactly  the  same  story,  though 
with  less  palaver. 

"Vat  says  de  prisoner  to  dat  ?"  said  the  squire, 
glancing  aside  to  his  chief. 

"  I  say,"  was  the  reply,  "  thai  a,\V  \.Vv*i  o\^  taa.Xk. 


says  is  true ;  but  \l  does  not  show  that  I  i^tole  the 
animal.  If  the  reverend  gentleman  will  look  at 
the  letter  I  put  in  his  hand  this  morning,  from  a 
worthy  brother  of  his  own,  it  will  account  for 
what  is  here  produced  as  evidence." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Dominie,  "  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  tliai  the  letter  you  produced  to  me 
is  a  forgery.  I  am  quite  sure  that  my  good  friend 
and  brother,  whose  name  is  here,  never  entered  a 
barn  at  midnight,  to  take  even  the  loan  of  a  horse, 
for — for" — he  hesitated  to  say  the  other  word,  but 
it  came  out  "in  short,  for  a  spy." 

At  this  word  the  accused  felt  as  if  nature  was 
giving  way.  The  scene  in  the  mill  wasall  present 
with  him,  but  there  was  no  laughter  here.  These 
were  earnest  men,  looking  cold  and  determined. 

*'  You  be  a  spy,"  said  the  Squire,  "and  will  be 
thrown  off  at  de  cart  tail." 

liy  this  time  the  door  was  open.  Tom  had  pur- 
posely left  it  so,  and  a  crowd  gathered  up  close  to 
where  the  accused  young  man  stood,  whose  faces 
did  not  show  any  sympathy  with  him.  Remember- 
ing what  he  had  been  warned  against,  and  feeling 
that  if  the  worst  came  upon  him  at  the  last,  he 
would  suffer  more  in  feeling  aftem-ard  that  he  had 
told  untruth,  than  tie  fear  of  death  could  bring,  he 
resolved  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  whole,  omit- 
ting only  the  fact  of  hisbeingat  the  Sopus  burning. 

He  began  by  saying  in  a  hesitating  tone,  for  he 
actually  felt  the  influence  of  the  farce  still :  "  I 
came  to  these  mountains  in  search  of  my  sister." 
He  continued  giving  a  brief  and  touching  account 
of  her  romantic  character,  of  how  she  had  been 
abducted,  and  of  where  he  believed  her  to  be,  and 
concluded  by  saying,  that  if  he  must  die  in  the 
manner  threatened,  he  would  die  a  true  man,  and 
no  spy.  For  the  moment,  they  believed  him  to 
be  under  9ome  hallucination,  and  they  were  sen- 
»ibly  touched  with  his  account,  The  grave  Domi- 
nie's features  were  relaxed  into  uncertainty,  while 
Grant  was  wiping  his  eyes,  as  he  said  to  the  peda- 
gogue, the  "  fulc  has  made  me  greet."  Tom,  who 
«ooil  behind  his  master's  chair,  and  had  fixed  his 
mouth  for  the  general  gufHiw  at  the  usual  watch- 
word, hid  his  teeth,  wondering  that  "  white  folks 
ncber  'joyed  any  fanny  ting  at  all." 

When  alt  bad  recovered  themselves  sufficiently 
for  business,  the  Dominie  said,  "  Young  man,  yotir 
story  is  too  unlikely  to  Ix-  believed  anywhere  ;  and 
even  though  we  did  receive  it  as  true,  there  arc 
Others  to  whom  wc  arc  accountable  who  would 
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laugh  at  our  easy  faith  in  these  times,  wht 
name  you  give  is  so  obnoxious  through  all  thi 
to-day."  These  allusions  moved  the  spirit  • 
young  British  soldier,  and  raising  himself  up 
haughtily,  he  answered:  "If  you  are  ame 
then,  to  higher  authority,  I  prefer  to  bctriei 
regular  court  of  the  country." 

This  was  uni'ortunate,  since  it  insinuate 
want  of  due  authority  in  the  court  where  the  p 
judge  was  always  the  law,  and  sometimi 
executor.  Drawing  liinisclf  out  of  his  large 
he  rose  to  his  feet,  saying,  with  a  force  and  a 
nc-ss  which  might  have  suited  the  chi 
they  had  been  that  morning : 

"You  must  understand,  Mr.  Qarcnc 
this  is  not  the  mill  loft ;  nor  is  this  Cot 
the  Protestant  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Ho 
in  these  United  States  of  North  America,  a 
mountebanks,  but  has  had  its  existence  ever 
the  silting  of  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  and  be  it  kl 
that  they  have  sufficient  power  to  try  you,  01 
one  else  of  the  king's  slaves,  that  falls  proi 
tially  into  their  hands.  A  mongrel  court,  ifU 
Y<iu  are  thinking  of  those  blasphemous  grim 
who  dared  to  mock  me  and  my  court,  almost  1 
my  face ;  some  of  them  will  have  to  take 
strijK-s  save  one." 

During  this  speech,  every  man,  white  andl 
was  quiet  as  a  mouse.  The  sly  fellow  bchin 
chair  looked  down  and  prcjendcd  to  wipe  hi) 

Just  at  this  point,  when  all  seemed  to  be 
against  the  accused,  to  make  the  matter  still 
for  him,  some  one  suggested  that  the  prisoc 
searched  for  arms.  Now  Clarence,  rcmemi 
again  the  scene  at  the  mill,  saw  that  he  w; 
indeed,  and  immediately  prod ucctl  his  pistol 
ing  them  on  the  table  before  them,  saying : 

"You  may  be  sure,  gentlemen,  that  ni 
man  on  a  mission  like  what  I  say  I  am  upon, 
disi)ense  with  the  use  of  arms ;  and  here  lh< 
at  the  disposal  of  the  legal  power." 

"  We  have  the  legal  and  the  moral  aat 
together  in  this  house,"  said  the  presidtal 
more  than  his  usual  severity;  "and  as  ih 
great  doubt  concerning  you,  there  is  no  tM 
us  but  to  keep  you  in  custody  tilt  these  dod 
cle.ired  up." 

Clarence  bowed  low;  when  some 
elbow  whispered,  "])rodnie  your  sealM  jtri 
This  recalleil  tn  his  mind  what  he  wouM  ihci 
forgotten,  the  letter  he  received  just  as  he  mc 
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tlie  horse.  Putting  his  hand  hastily  in  his  bosom, 
b«  took  out  a  small  package  addressed,  "  To  those 
in  authority,   given   by   the   hand    of  Clarence 

C ." 

The  Dominie  cast  his  eye  over  the  superscription, 
aK.nd  saying  hastily,  "1  am — ^at  least,  we  are  the 
Tiien  here  in  authority,"  and  breaking  the  seal,  he 
read  to  himself,  all  the  time  changing  color ;  look- 
ing first  to  the  outside,  then  again  on  the  inside, 
^rhile  his  eye  every  now  and  then  was  turned  on 
the  face  of  the  prisoner.  At  last  he  drew  the 
Squire  and  other  two  into  a  corner  for  consulta- 
tion. 

Daring  all  this  time  every  one  was  still  as  death. 
Something  real  was  now  before  their  eyes,  and  a 
deiumement  was  about  to  take  place,  as  was  evident 
ixom  the  whole  demeanor  of  the  chief  men.  Even 
Clarence  was  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  pack- 
age, and  was  in  as  great  a  quandary  as  the  spec- 
tators. At  last  the  court  again  took  their  seats, 
'When  the  Dominie,  not  being  willing  to  trust  his 
add  in  this  business,  took  up  speech  himself. 

"  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  sir,  that  this 
is  another  forgery,  only  it  is  of  a  more  heinous 
nature  than  that  already  committed  by  yon.  The 
other  was  only  the  name  of  an  obscure  minister  of 
the  Gospel — as  great  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  as 
could  be  committed;  but  this,  in  addition,  is  a  sin 
against  the  highest  authority  in  this  State.  The 
Tume  of  George  Clinton,  the  chief-magistrate,  in 
which  he  is  purported  to  say,  *  allow  the  bearer, 
Clarence  Clinton,  to  pass  and  repass  unmolested.' 
Now  our  decision  is,  that  you  be  retained  here  till 
evidence  can  be  produced  from  headquarters 
of  the  genuineness  of  this  document,  or  till  you 
give  such  security  as  will  satisfy  this  court." 

Clarence  replied :  *'  After  what  you  have  de- 
clared, no  affirmation  of  mine  will  avail.  Of  the 
inanner  in  which  the  first  letter  was  got  I  know 
•oraething;  but  how  the  Governor  of  this  State,  as 
yoo  call  him,  should  have  given  me  that  letter,  I 
^ignorant;  and  as  there  is  no  one  here  who  will 
^security  for  a  stranger  lying  under  such  charges 
*s  you  prefer,  I  must  be  resigned  to  my  fate. '  * 

At  this  point  of  interest,  a  slight  movement  was 
obsenred  in  one  comer  of  the  room ;  and  after  the 
I^inie  had  said,  *'  Then  you  have  no  cautioner 
to  give  us,"  there  stepped  up  to  the  table  by  the 
side  of  Clarence,  the  tall  bearded  man  he  liad  seen 
io  the  crowd  that  morning,  dressed  in  a  still  more 
i^tastic  manner ;  and  throwing  down  a  small  card 


on  the  table  before  which  the  Dominie  sat,  he 
demanded  "if  that  would  be  of  sufficient  assur- 
ance for  the  accused."  The  person  to  whom  this 
was  addressed  arose  in  a  moment,  gave  a  glance  at 
the  paper,  and  as  he  handed  it  back,  said,  bowing 
in  a  most  respectful  manner,  "Your  own  word 
would  be  enough;"  and  turning  to  Clarence, 
remarked,  "  you  are  at  liberty,  sir." 

Clarence,  before  whom  all  this  was  acted,  looked 
around  for  the  man  who  had  changed  the  whole 
from  darkness  to  light  so  suddenly;  but  he  was 
gone,  and  turning  to  the  chair  again,  he  said  : 

"  Reverend  sir,  did  I  understand  you  aright  ? 
Am  I  at  liberty?" 

The  president  repeated  his  words  in  the  most 
respectful  manner ;  leaving  Clarence  and  the 
whole  auditory  in  far  greater  wonder  than  he 
did  when  he  entered  the  mill,  whip  in  hand,  to 
chastise  those  negro  actors.  He  seemed  to  those 
who  knew  him  as  if  he  were  the  one  who  underwent 
the  scrutiny  of  a  pair  of  eyes  more  penetrating 
than  his  own ;  and  that  toward  the  late  prisoner 
he  became  obsequious.  A  kind  of  amazement 
held  all  in  silence,  waiting  for  something,  they 
knew  not  what,  when  a  stir  among  the  crowd  at 
the  door  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  court.  The 
children  in  the  yard  below  were  screaming  through 
fear,  and  even  the  inexperienced  men  grew  a  little 
pale  when  a  tall  young  man  entered  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  the  mock  Indians  of  the  region. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  meeting  but  a  doubtful 
reception.  The  men  around  were  seen  handling 
their  hidden  weapons,  for  all  expected  a  tribe  of 
Mohawks  certainly  to  follow. 

"No  occasion  for  alarm,"  said  the  intruder. 
"  I  am  a  messenger  of  peace  and  one  of  your  own 
friends,  though  for  the  present  obliged  for  good 
reasons  to  wear  this  disguife.  I  am  now  on  an 
errand  of  deliverance. "  The  president  on  his  feet 
answered  : 

"  TeunisRoe,  when  we  see  the  garb  of  the  cruel 
Brandt  stained  with  blood,  you  can  hardly  expect 
that  the  man  who  wears  it  should  receive  a 
friendly  welcome." 

"  That  is  true.  Dominie,  but  you  preach 
yourself,  'judge  not  according  to  appearance.' 
Safer  to  meet  an  angel  in  the  garment  of  Satan, 
than  Satan  in  that  of  an  angel  of  light ;  I  am  alone. 
Hear  me  and  then  judge,"  said  Teunis,  for  it  was 
our  friend  the  young  Boerraan  of  the  Flats  who 
spoke. 


"  You  have  given  us  a  new  rendering  of  that 
Scripture,  and  something  like  a  new  doctrine  upon 
it ;  but  see  that  you  do  not  wrest  it  to  your  own 
destruction.  But  what  have  you  to  say  about  that 
fire  raising  and  midnight  marauder;  that  heathen 
and  scal|>er  that  has  lorn  up  the  nests  of  our  best 
folks,  and  left  so  many  weeping  and  wailing  below 
on  the  V'latts,  while  he,  like  the  hawk,  sits  up 
there  looking  down  into  their  yards." 

"  Do  not  fear  that  I  am  not  come  to  help  the 
bloody  crew,  so  be  at  rest." 

"Teunis,"  said  the  aroused  Dominie,  '*  we  never 
knew  fear.     '  A  good  conscience  is  always  brave.'  " 

"No  one,'*  said  the  youth,  "ever  questioned  the 
Dominie's  courage  ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  1  am 
here  at  the  risk  of  my  life ;  and  if  you  will  here 
my  story  you  will  not  be  long  sitting  there  on 
your  soft  chairs  while  your  brethren  of  the  Grand 
Consistory  are  up  yonder  chained  to  the  rock." 

'*  Hearken  to  Teunis  Roe,"  said  the  Dominie, 
striking  his  large  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a 
force  that  made  Tom  jump  a  foot  high,  and  put 
all  the  rctvl  into  silence, 

"My  tale  is  soon  told,"  said  Teunis.  "You 
know  that  Elder  Abiel  and  Martin  Schuyler  are 
in  the  hands  uf  the  Philistines  ;  and  Brandt  says 
he  is  only  waiting  till  he  gets  a  few  more,  and  the 
Dominie  himself,  rind  then  he  will  go  off  with 
them  to  see  the  great  falls  of  Ni-a-a-gaara." 

"And  by  old  St.  Nicholas,"  said  the  brave 
soldier  of  the  cross  and  of  the  State,  "  I  will  meet 
the  re<l  sinner  half-way,  that  he  may  see  how  the 
Lord  will  deliver  me  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  bear, 
and  cut  of  the  paw  of  the  lion.  Go  on,  Teunie, 
and  let  us  hear  the  rest  of  that  fine  tale.  Here, 
Tom,  you  blaspheming  r.i5ca1,  that  mocked  me 
behind  my  back,  bring  me  the  tobacco  pouch  and 
pipes  for  us  all." 

In  a  short  time  every  mouth  was  puffing  out 
smoke  till  the  whole  room  was  so  thick  with 
vapor  that  "a  piece  of  it,"  Clarence  afterward 
wrote,  "  could  have  been  cut  out  and  sent  as  a 
specimen  of  a  Dutchman's  breath." 

The  sum  of  Tennis's  story  was,  that  he  was  sent 
with  a  message  from  the  captives  to  the  Consistory, 
desiring  assistance  ;  showing  how  it  was  not  only 
pos!iible,  but  highly  probable,  for  a  few  men  to 
surprise  the  Indiana  and  the  Tories  on  the  next 
day,  as  it  was  their  intention  to  divide  off  into 
comiianiejk,  so  that  the  whole  wo«x]s  and  caves 
round   the   region   might    be  scoured    for   some 
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prisoners  that  had  escaped.  In  the  course 
narrative  which  Teunis  gave,  it  leaked  ot 
Elsie  Schuyler  was  one  of  these  fugitives,  ar 
along  with  her  was  a  young  lady  who  ha< 
taken  to  the  mountains,  no  one  could  tell 
It  xvoukl,  nevertheless,  be  a  great  act  of  hui 
to  save  two  such  young  and  beautiful  girli 
such  a  spoiling  set  of  murderers  as  thes 
were. 

"  Oh  I  yaw,  yaw  !  Teunis,  you  have  g< 
ness   for   every    piece   of  humanity,   ani 
woman  kind  in  general ;  but  for  Elsie  in  a 
degree.     Well,   no  harm  in  that;   I  cc 
tale  myself,  if  the  '  'Yfvrow*  were  here. 
pass,  and  tell  us  something  more  about 
young  girl ;  I  see  a  pair  of  eyes  in  that  corne 
looking  at  you  as  if  they  would  draw 
them.      Here,    Mr.    Clarence,    or   what 
they  call  you,   here  is  some  corroborati^ 
of  your  imlikcly  tale.     What  say  you,  neig 
to  a  young  man  going  off  to  the  mountaii 
his  sister?"  and  the  Dominie  laughed  atj 
now,  and  all  joined  Tom  with  the  resi| 
the  court-room  into  a  house  of  mirth. 

In  the  meantime,  Clarence  had  taken 
by  himself,  making  all  the  inquiries  wl 
lionate  earnestness  could  suggest.  F< 
he  was  persuaded  that  it  could  be  none 
than  Margaret.  The  answers  he  receive 
all  to  confirm  him  in  the  suspicion  he 
the  moment  that  Teunis  had  said  there  I 
young  women,  and  one  of  them  a  sti 
was  something  to  know  she  was  out  of 
of  the  destroyer,  but  the  dangers  which 
rounded  her  made  him  all  the  more  eagci 
off;  which  he  and  Tennis  were  determined 
whatever  might  be  the  conclusion  of  thc_ 
reverend  conclave. 

The  discussions  now  were  informal,  ai 
upon  the  best  way  of  accomphshing  il 
object.     As  in  all  bodies  of  men.  tlu 
division  of  opinion.      The   Dominie  h< 
side  and  old  Mat  Van  Dcuseu  the  ot 
latter   hatl   objections   to   evcrjthiog, 
plan.     He  apiJcared  to  have  no  heart  it 
tcr,     Clarence  made  up  his  mind  that 
one  of  those  secret  friends  of  the  king,] 
wardly  wished  Brandt  to  get  off  with  hii 
Could  the  young  Englishman  only  have 
ear  of  the  Dutchman  a  few  minutck,  he 
an  argument  might  be  produced,  that 
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ind  efficient.  As  things  appeared,  noih- 
ikely  to  be  done  by  such  slow  meh,  and 
_counsel. 
revailei],  and  even  darkness  brooded 
:e  ;  scarcely  a  face  could  be  distinctly 
smoke  that  rose  from  every  mouth. 
>e  cue  from  the  chief  man,  and  he  was 
^is  own  thoughts;  and  might  be  fol- 
ft  some  knotty  text,  or  deep  doctrine, 
Bounsellors  were  quite  as  silent,  and 
Itnances  more  meaningless.  But  at  this  j 
the  door  was  flung  wide  open  with  haste, 
)pcd  Grant,  the  Scotchman,  out  of 
first  words  were : 

,  you  and  your  session  there  sit 
irour  ease,  when  the  work  of  trea-son  is 
>und  you." 

low,  Hugh  Grant,"  said  the  Dominie, 

[long  pipe  from  his  mouth,  holding  it 

blast.     "We  have  seen  you  on  fire 

with  that  he  continued  on  with  his 

weel,"  said  Grant,  "maybe  you'll  lock 
when  the  steed  is  stown ;  but  I'll  shake 

tof  the  sin  at  ony  rate.  I'm  tauld 
offishers  o'  the  king  are  awa'  on  a 
^  tap  o'  Ben — I  mean  Roun'  Tap,  and 
lUd  Tory  Sergeant  McDonald  has  gane 
K  taken  a  young  lad  dressed  in  the 
Boon  the  knee  ;  and  it  is  thocht  by  the 
ilks  to  be  nae  one  else  than  her  that  was 
lady  here  before  you  this  morning. 
^js  carrying  dispatches  to  the  sooth  by 
jce  the  road  by  the  river  is  closed." 
mt  was  through,  not  a  pipe  but  was 
;n  the  finger  and  the  thumb  of  its 
president  had  removed  his,  and  was 
khe  tobacco  bag  with  care,  evidently 
BTmself  up  into  a  state  of  excitement, 
gWould  venture  to  express  his  deterraina- 

Iold  Mat  Van  Deusen  looked  mad  at 
things  were  taking,  and  was  the  first 
is  time  for  us  to  act."  The  decision 
Ig  every  moment  more  forcible,  though 
log  was  spoken,  or  a  movement  from 
fbere  they  sat.  Clarence,  all  excite- 
fraid  lest  something  might  come  out 
his  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
is  planning  within  himself  how  he  might 
out  incurring  the  suspicion  of  those  who 
nably  knew  more  than  was  expressed. 


k_ 


CHAPTER   XXIX.       THE    MARSHALING  AND  liIARCHINti 
OF    THE   MIGHTY    TO   THE    M«CNTAINS. 

DoMiNtE  ScHUNE.MAN  had  a  favorite  maxim, 
which  he  put  into  practice  most  faithfully,  as 
Cecil  said  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  Let  us  take 
time,  that  we  may  make  the  better  haste."  He 
made  all  sit  down  or  stand  quiet  in  ihcir  places, 
and  knowing  him  well,  they  obeyed  instinctively. 
He  gave  the  cast  to  his  face  which  it  always  took 
just  before  he  spoke.  They  listened  to  what  they 
knew  was  coming. 

"  Providence  points  us  to  duty.  As  Vader 
Abraham  was  sent  to  the  slaughter  of  the  kings, 
who  came  upon  the  plain,  he  brought  back  all  Uie 
goods,  and  also  again  his  brother  Lot,  and  his 
goods,  and  the  women  also,  and  mucli  people. 
'  Tom,  bring  me  the  big  Bible,  till  I  read  how 
David,  that  good  soldier  and  saint  did,  when  they 
came  and  told  him  that  the  Amalekiies  had  in- 
vaded the  south,  and  smitten  Ziglag,  and  burned 
it  with  fire.'  You  will  find  it  in  the  twenty-ninth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel."  And  he 
read  it  through  with  the  coolest  deliberation, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  two  impatient 
young  men,  who  had  no  resource  but  to  wait 
patiently. 

But  after  reading  this  long  text,  he  commenced 
his  exhortation.  "  Brethren,  can  we  sit  still,  and 
our  friends  all  in  the  wolf's  den  ?  Good  hunters 
all  of  you,  fathers  and  sons.  Were  a  painter  to 
come  out,  or  a  whole  army  of  wildcats  to  run 
down  these  hills,  would  not  the  whole  congrega- 
tion— men,  women  and  kinderen — go  ofT,  even 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  kill  them;  and  there 
now  is  that  wolf  Kiskataam,  and  his  cuhs,  fixing 
their  teeth  on  the  cheek  of  Elsie  Schuyler — she 
that  every  young  man  in  the  parish  would  run  off 
his  legs  to  get  for  a  wife;  and  there  you  are  letting 
her  fecht  it  out  herself.  I  say  the  youth  that 
relieves  her  out  of  bondage  shall  have  her." 

This  was  met  by  a  cheer  that  made  the  stone 
house  ring. 

"Who  will  go  up  with  me  to  Rammothgilead 
to  battle?" 

"  We  will  all  go,"  was  the  answer;  "only  lead 
us  out,  and  we  will  follow  the  one  that  bears  the 
ark." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  old  Mat  Van  Deusen,  slily, 
"put  the  Dominie  in  the  front.  He  is  a  good 
mark.     They  will  be  sure  to  hit  htm." 

"Sharae  upon  you,  Mat,"  said  the  Dominie, 


shaking  at  the  deacon  his  big  fist ;  "  you  have  no 
more  courage  than  your  black  dog  Morgan.  You, 
a  Christian  soldier  that  I  have  been  exercising  so 
long  in  the  canons  of  the  church !  Ha  1  ha ! 
deacon,  there  is  for  you,"  and  he  shook  Mat  by 
the  shoulder  till  he  made  his  teeth  chatter,  when 
he  declared  that  it  was  through  |>erfect  fear. 

♦•Now  who  is  ready?  Let  us  all  to  work," 
said  the  pastor,  rising  himself. 

"1  am  ready,"  said  Tom,  lifting  up  the  cbsped 
Bible,  when  his  mitster's  back  was  turned,  as  if  it 
were  a  stone  to  fling  at  the  head  of  an  enemy, 
when  the  Dominie  suddenly  wheeled  to  see  the 
fun,  which  he  perceived  must  be  going  on  behind 
hitn ;  the  comical  fellow  jumped  to  the  door  at 
three  stej^s,  saying  to  those  near  him,  "Oh,  lor'  1 
forty  stripes  for  supper  and  one  spoonful  less." 

••  Mr.  Clarence,  this  matter  concerns  you  as 
much  as  any  of  us ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
figlit  against  the  king's  servants  conscienliously." 
This  was  said  in  a  whisper. 

"  Oh,"  said  Clarence,  *'I  will  serve  humanity 
and  affection  first,  and  the  king  will  receive  his 
share  afterward." 

"Alasl  alas!  sir,  these  sentiments  are  sadly 
forgotten  in  these  days  of  blood  and  rapine. 
Human  nature  is  a  miserable  piece  of  inconsis- 
tency. It  turns  out  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
into  the  wilderness,  to  die  of  nakedness  and  hun- 
ger, or  worse ;  and  one  of  Eve's  other  daughters 
is  reft  away  in  no  worse  manner,  and  we  will  fly 
through  fire  and  water  to  deliver  that  single  one." 

Clarence  was  left  to  muse  over  these  true  say- 
ings, while  the  Dominie  called  out  after  those 
around  the  house,  who  seemed  to  wait  upon  his 
orders. 

"  I.eftenant  Grant  and  Captain  Salisbury,  drum 
tip  your  volunteers,  and  meet,  all  well  armed,  an 
hour  hence,  in  the  church,  with  provisions  in  your 
knapsacks  for  three  days  at  least ;  and  see  that 
your  men  be  like  Gideon's  choice  troops,  nut 
greedy  of  drink." 

A  general  dispersion  of  all  here  took  place  pre- 
paratory lo  a  march  to  the  mountains  that  night. 
No  one  was  more  active  than  old  Mat  Van  Deu- 
sen,  who  gave  his  horse  to  a  young  stripling  at 
the  gate,  telling  him  to  "  ride  along  the  whole 
road  to  Coxsackie,  and  be  back  in  time,  after 
warning  every  man,  though  old  Bet  should  fall  in 
the  ditch  at  the  close  of  the  race,  and  you  beside 
ber."     Xa  this  way  the  different  roads  were  re- 


sounding with  horses'  hoofs ;  and  there  was  s 
that  day  a  heavy-buttoned    Dutchman  alonj; 
Kaalskill  Flats,     Once  under  way,  they  swept 
air   like  a  well-ballasted   sloop,   in  a  fair  wL 
through  the  water. 

Tcunis  and  Clarence  took  to  each  other  thro- 
common    troubles,  so    that    before   an    hour 
passed,  they  were  sworn  friends,  and  bound  I 
their  utmost  for  the  deliverance  of  those  who 
dearer  to  them  than  life.     Their  fears  were, 
the  little  army  now  mustering  would  be  too  1 
and  every  moment's  delay  rendered  them  i      1111111. 
impatient  to  be  off  and  up  the  mountain's  sid^^M<, 

In   a  shorter   time  than    Clarence   could  have 

thought  it  possible  for  any  but  regular  irooj -^^u  (q 
have  assembled,  he  saw  that  the  yard  and 
around   the  church  were  crowded  with  men 
horses,  when  out  from  the  midst  of  thera 
the  Dominie's  man,  bowing  and  sniggering,  -^Bi 
said,    *•  Massa   Domilie   'sire   de  conipaly  c^/ 
gentlemen  in  de  C'nsistry  room." 

Having   gone    through   with  his  message, 
walking  back,  he  sidled  up  to  Teunis,  saying  r 

"  Massa  Tcunie  hab  on  de  Ingin  cloades;  o; 
frob  Brandt's  fireplace,  eh?" 

"  I  have  been  up  there,"  was  the  dry  reply 
Teunis,   "and  I  am  going  back  again.     Ha:» 
nigger  any  message  to  Cuff?"     This  was  intrn 
to  sound  the  fellow,  whom  he  susjjccted  and 
tended  to  circumvent. 

**Tom   vud  like  good  deal  to  see  C»:T 
goot  frien' ;  de  great  African  king  in  his  i' . 
He  now  walk  beside  de  great  Ingin  Mohawk  k 
and    no  more  'fraid  ob   ole*  Bcal  and   tick  n-' 
Ha!  ha  I  CufTce  dat  licked  de  ole  boy  in  de  dvk^ 

'•  Now  Tom,  what  would  your  master  say  if  fl 
heard   that  you  wanted  to  see  Cuff?     He  wo 
suspect  that   you  wanted  to  do  the  same  \\aQ^ 
to   him  ;    cudgel  him  and  then  sell  him  to 
Indians." 

Tom  looked  from  under  his  cap  to  *ce  if 
land   was  all  clear,  and  thinking  that    be  spokc^^ 
only  to  the   real   kingsman,    he  said  under  \m^^ 
breath  : 

"O  lor'!  vont  he  roar  ven  de  Mohawk  skf 
him." 

Tom  walkcil  off,  leaving  the  two  Tc»vi.  u, 
remarking  to  each  other,  **  Slavery,  whatever 
be  said  of  it,  has  two  si<les.     There  arc  very  ft 
of  these  men  in  black  skins,  who  would  rejoice 
the  captivity  of  their  masters,  but  there  are 
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aid  deliver  them  up.  The  Cuff  he  speaks 
ist  betrayed  one  of  the  best  of  men." 

entered  among  the  secret  friends,  who 
ting  in  council.     The  Dominie,  as  usual, 

the  speech  and  addressed  them,  saying: 
ive  sent  for  you  both,  that  we  may  have 
efit  of  your  information  and  of  your  ex- 
.     Teunis,  we  shall  hear  you  on  the  first ; 

sir,  Clarence,  on  the  second  ;  and  as  you 
I  interested  in  this  matter  personally,  we 
ledge  that  you  will  be  sincere." 
roung  colonist  told  them  all  he  knew  of 
ibers,  the  intentions  and  the  plans  of  the 
K)ve ;  how  many  real  Indians  there  were, 
r  many  disguised  Tories.  "So  far  as  I 
s,  they  have  private  instructions  to  remain 
lat  rock,  till  they  do  all  that  can  be  done 
■e  one  prisoner  of  great  importance,  a 
dy  of  high  note,  who  has  made  her  escape 
idden  away  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  An 
f  the  British  army  is  there,  and  exercises  a 
luence  over  the  Mohawk  j  so  that  he  seems 
ist  as  he  directs.  How  long  this  may 
no  one  can  conjecture ;  but  to-morrow  is 
e  great  and  general  hunt ;  what  is  called 
[ndian  a  ring.  One  is  to  start  from  the 
ow  fixed,  and  spread  three  miles  wide, 
n  to  be  within  hearing  of  two ;  one  before 
ther  behind ;  then  turning  till  all  meet 
lauterskill  Falls.  If  unsuccessful  they  are 
gain  as  wide,  coming  round  to  the  dog- 
en  rest  for  the  day,  and  perhaps  give  up 
e.  That  is  all  I  know.  My  advice  is  to 
jeir  circle  and  deliver  their  prisoners, 
the  alarm  so  effectually,  that  they  will 
uddenly,  and  they  will  leave  all  they  have 
nd." 
ice,    when    asked,    declined    to    answer, 

delicacy,  but  really  through  inexperience 

modes  of  warfare.  But  he  stated  his 
ess  sincerely  to  follow  any  leader  who 
:  appointed  in  an  expedition  that  would 
hose  two  prisoners  out  of  the  hands  of 
lel  foes. 

tain  Van  Vechen,  we  will  hear  your 
concerning  the  best  way  of  delivering  the 
of  the  snare  of  the  fowler. ' '  The  president 
iressed  a  stout,  slow-looking  man,  who 
said  a  word  that  any  one  heard  that  day. 
led  his  eyes  like  some  one  that  is  just 
\  out  of  a  slumber ;  and  instead  of  speak- 


ing he  rolled  out  his  tongue  in  something  of  the 
same  way  that  a  turtle  puts  out  its  head  when 
boys  place  a  hot  coal  upon  its  back,  moving  its 
point  from  side  to  side.  All  knew  his  weakness, 
or  perhaps  his  strength ;  for  though  he  was  slow 
he  was  sure  to  act,  and  sure  to  speak  to  the  point. 

"  We  are  going  to  the  mountains  you  say,  to 
fight  the  Indians.  Let  one-half  of  our  men  be 
dressed  in  the  disguise  that  Teunis  wears,  so  that 
our  party  will  mix  with  Brandt's  in  the  circle, 
and  let  the  other  half  be  a  reserve  to  attack  their 
main  camp,  when  we  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  off  the  booty.     That  is  all." 

"Now,  Grant,  let  us  hear  you,"  was  the  chief's 
word  to  that  curious  worthy;  "see  if  you  can 
keep  that  Scotch  blood  of  yours  cool.  I  declare 
I  have  more  trouble  with  these  hasty  Highlanders, 
than  with  all  the  rest  of  my  parish." 

This  was  said  in  a  jocular  vein,  but  the  real 
intention  leaked  through,  and  Grant  understood 
these  hints  sufficiently  well  to  bridle  his  tongue  in 
part. 

"  'Deed,  minister,  I  own  that  I  am  a  wee 
thought  hasty,  when  troubled  wi'  such  a  hot  spur  as 
Sandy  McLead,  or  Billy  Salisbury  here;  but  mind 
you,  that  it's  no  the  rattlin'  filly  that  gangs  o'er 
the  brae  first,  and  that  smooth  water  runs  deep, 
and  the  deil  at  the  bottom  o't  sometimes.  But 
minister  though  you  be,  I'll  tell  you  this  at  ance, 
that  neither  I,  nor  any  one  of  my  company  will 
ever  put  on  false  faces,  like  a  set  of  silly  hug-ma-na 
guissards;  Jesuits,  naething  else;  wha  would  pre- 
tend to  be  friends  in  the  morning,  then  turn  round 
before  night  and  stick  a  gully-knife  in  a  man's 
wame.  I'm  for  being  up  and  at  it  at  ance,  having 
a  fair  fecht  and  din  we't.  A  true  Indian  is  a  real 
gentleman,  we'  a  brown  face  o'  his  ain ;  but  a 
man  putting  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  marking  his 
cheeks  wi'  a  bit  o'  burnt  cork,  and  calling  him- 
self a  Mohawk  chief,  I  despise  him  with  a  perfect 
scunner." 
'  "  What  say  ye,  Willy  Salisbury,  man  ?" 

The  person  addressed  had  a  mischievous  pleasure 
of  tormenting  the  Scotchman,  and  though  they 
were  great  friends,  and  on  all  important  occasions 
usually  agreed,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
saying  in  reply : 

"  Grant  has  a  great  distaste  to  the  Indian  dress, 
but  the  Highlanders  are  only  of  the  same  breed 
of  the  wild  men.  Burgoyne  called  the  black 
watch,  the  English  savages." 
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"  Haud  your  tongue,"  said  Grant,  in  his  good- 
natured  fury,  "  you  Sassenach,  if  you  do  not  want 
me  to  put  this  whittle  up  to  the  heft  in  your  but- 
tock. The  kilt,  let  me  tell  you,  as  the  minister 
said  to  me,  is  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,  and  that  was 
the  pride  of  old  Rome.  When  )our  forefathers 
came  doon  to  Scotland  trying  to  enslave  us,  as 
they  arc  trying  to  put  the  collar. on  the  neck  o' 
this  kintry,  they  had  just  to  look  at  the  kilt, 
and  afT  they  skilped  as  if  a  dirk  was  in  their 
doup." 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  the  tormentor,  "that  was  at 
the  race  of  Colloden  ;  my  father  was  there,  and 
he  declared  that  it  was  the  finest  thing  he  ever 
saw." 

"Except,"  said  Grant,  in  something  of  hearty 
bitterness,  "the  race  o'  Prestonpans,  where  the 
English  horsemen  were  the  first  to  bring  the  news 
to  Embro  that  they  were  beaten  by  these  killed 
men,  armed  wi'  hooks  an'  scythes." 

"  I  think  you  are  even  now,"  said  the  Dominie, 
who  knew  Grant  too  well  not  to  see  that  his  blood 
was  rising.  "We  must  come  to  business.  Let 
Captain  Van  Vechten  have  the  charge  of  his  plan, 
as  every  one  can  carry  out  their  own  schemes  best. 
Captain  Salisbury,  you  will  take  charge  of  the 
main  body,  and  let  Grant  have  the  reserve.  We 
will  start  all  together  an  hour  after  sundown  ; 
going  by  the  north  side  of  Round  Top ;  and  be 
sure  that  not  a  whisper  of  this  be  dropped  out- 
side, for  that  wily  snake  has  got  his  ears  laid  low 
to  the  ground  already,  and  might  take  us  in  a 
lone  place  before  we  knew  what  was  the  matter, 
I^t  our  In»lian  captain  send  his  single  scouts  in 
all  directions,  to  prevent  surprises.  Our  rendez- 
vous at  an  hoisr  before  sunrise,  a  mile  above 
Hermit's  Hollow,  on  the  side  of  the  North  Moun- 
tain." 

"  Losh  keep  us,"  said  Grant,  "  he  is  nae  doubt 
going  doun  to  see  that  Warlock  body  in  the  glen. 
He  is  a  fearless  creature  that  Dominie  minister 
of  ours.  That's  the  way  o'  the  ministers  in  the 
highlans;  they  arc  acquaint  with  a'  the  witches  in 
the  kintra  side." 

By  this  time  the  volunteers  were  all  come  in, 
mostly  very  young  men,  and  those  past  middle 
life,  as  the  able  bodied  of  the  population  were 
away  in  the  army.  A  large  draught  had  been 
made  but  recently  for  the  army  of  the  north,  to 
follow  up  the  victory  of  Saratoga,  now  crowned 
With  complete  success  in  the  subjugation  of  Bur- 


goyne.     Had  it  been  a  hunting  excursion*    iW 
on  the  ground  that  day  could  not  have  entered^ 
into   the   frolic   with   more    zest   and   spirit.      .Ml" 
present  had  been  out  night  after  night  many   xma 
before  this,    chasing    the   l>ear  and   the  panthtr. 
Scarcely  a  youth  present  but  had  killed  some 
the  kinds  common  in  the  region,  and  wasfarnil 
with  danger.     Even  the  blacks,  who  arc  a  stout 
athletic  race,  many  of  them  the  genuine  "g^ine 
nigger,"  and  all  of  them  but  one  or  iworcitic 
from    the    original    African,    were    eager  for 
frolic  ;  and  some  of  them,  for  secret  reasons^  »er»J 
jumping  with  joy. 

"  Boys,"  the  Dominie  cried,  at  the  full  pitch  of  j 
his  voice,  "  before  we  march  let  us  seek  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord."  To  this  no  objection  wai 
expressed,  either  in  word  or  by  look.  The  good 
man's  heart  was  brimful  of  devotion,  so  that  he 
poured  out  his  soul  with  all  the  fervency  o(  i  «»»* 
— now  in  English  and  then  in  Dutch,  and  sorof- 
limes  mixing  the  two  languages  in  the  o** 
sentence  ;  all  hearts  were  melted  into  one  stream. 
He  alluded  to  the  cloud  that  hung  over  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  the  «*fc 
guidance  which  the  army  of  Israel  had  when  ihe 
ark  was  in  the  van.  "  And  now  be  not  angry  »iW 
us,  O  Lord,  while  we  venture  up  into  the  mount. 
Let  it  not  prove  to  us  as  the  mountain  of  GiJw* 
did  to  Saul  and  Jonathan  ;  for  if  thou  goes*  '•^ 
with  us  we  cannot  go  up  in  peace."  Brcakir|{W* 
into  a  transport,  he  forgot  his  English,  or  jxrhapW 
he  meant  to  rouse  up  the  hearts  of  his  slnggw* 
|>eople  through  the  tongue  they  loved  best  to  Hear  J 
he  prayed,  "De  lieflykheit  dcs  HeercnonjesCwt** 
^y,  ons  en  bevestigt  gy  het  weak  onzen  hapii*^] 
over  ons ;  ja  het  werk  onzer  handcn  bcvesgt  riat» 
Amen. 

"  Translate   that    last  senlencc  to   me,** 
Clarence,  who  was  entranced  by  the  earneitr 
the  petitioner ;   "  it  must  be  good,  it  was  "**^] 
with  such  spirit,  and   the  effect  of  it  is  %ect» 
around.     I  am  not  without  *ome  of  the  influ" 
myself,    though    I    am    almost    ignorant    of 
meaning." 

"It  is  good,'*  said  Tcunis;  "but  the  Don»»^ 
has  a  handsome  way  of  saying  things*  which 
to  their  effect.     The  words  at  the  close  were.  " 
the  beauty  of  the  Ixird  our  Co<l  be  upon  n»f 
establish  thou  the  work  of  our  hands  tijon  •*• 
yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  e^i.-iblish  thou  il/' 

"There   comes  ihc'Yfvrowl  tlwwr  coii>« 
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Dw!"  was  sounded  all  through  the  company, 
rill  hear  someihing  now." 
?ou  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry,"  was  the  salutation 
at  Van  Deusen  to  the  lady  of  the  parsonage. 
It  pat  mc  in  mind  of  the  big  East  Indiaman 
my  father  says  he  saw,  heavy  loaded  coming 
I  the  Scheldt,  on  her  outward  bound  voyage." 
rlurry,  indeed,  as  you  say,  Mat  Van  Deusen, 
ii  woman's  life  is  to  be  left  exposed  to  the 
b,  and  worse  men.  Dominie  Schuneman, 
;  are  you  going?"  said  the  jolly  'Yfvrow, 
ring  me  here  in  charge  of  a  whole  parish, 
and  black,  and" — 

"hese  yonng  darlings  at  your  heels,"  was 
lling  up  which  the  husband  gave  to  the 
Ice  begun  by  the  careful  wife.  He  knew 
lie  would  oppose  his  going,  and  had  hidden 
^  her  to  the  last  moment ;  and  now  that  he 
El  ready  he  had  no  objections  to  her  bidding 
^ood-by.  while  all  the  family  followed  for 
roe  purpose. 

Inhere  ajc  you  going,  Dominie?"  she  re- 
I  her  question,  with  a  softer  look.  Her  fine, 
ice  glowed  like  a  morning  sun,  and  her  tall, 
t  heavy  form,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
tni,  had  life  throughout  the  whole,  which 
it  elasticity  and  motion,  quick  and  graceful. 
Dominie  stood  entranced,  but  not  in  the  least 
wing,  as  she  said  energetically,  "  You  will 
four  neck  broken  on  some  of  these  night 
lilions;  you  will  not  escape  the  lead  always 
iHc  wicked  man  has  run  for  you.  Can  you 
avcsuch  work  to  them  that  should  do  it,  and 
the  business  that  properly  belongs  to  you?" 
"Yfvrow,  Vfvrow  !  my  work  is  to  do  good  for 
*nd  to  ray  country,  as  did  the  high  priest  of 
di  who  buckled  the  sword  of  Goliath  on  the 
otic  David,  and  blessed  him,  sending  him 
'to  battle." 
Yaw,  yaw  1 
^  at  home, 
rnadc." 

Vou  have  forgotten,  'Yfvrow,  that  he  went 
''.larrying  the  ark  in  the  sight  of  the  people." 
Oonjinie  Schuneman,"  said  the  softened  but 
dwife^  "we  have  not  all  been  at  Leyden,  so 
•fiat  ATgtic  with  you  in  that  style ;  but  affcc- 
P'tadsin  me  more  powerfully  than  learning." 
"ottcar  glistened  in  the  eye  of  the  wife  and 
"Wtlicr,  and  there  was  not  a  man  there  who 
Ibavc  ventured  to  call  the  Dominie  a  coward 
'crcDiair>ed  at  home — but  the  man  of  God 
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but  he  did   not  go  himself,  but 
attending  upon  his  work  in  the 


was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  to  yield  up  at  such 
a  juncture — he  said  : 

"  All  that  you  say  is  true,  Maria;  but  there  arc 
other  parents  in  the  world  besides  us.  There  is 
Mariinus  and  Anshela  Schuyler  crying  after  their 
dochier  Elsie,  the  niece  of  our  good  friend  and 
the  general ;  and  she  is  away  into  captivity  some- 
where in  the  mountains :  and  what  would  we  say 
if  our  littJe  dawty  there  was  in  the  same  place,  and 
no  one  willing  to  risk  a  gun-shot  for  her  life?" 

The  good  'Yvfrow  smiled,  and  looking  through 
her  tears,  asked  if  lie  intended  "to  let  all  these 
men  go  off  hungry  to  the  hills?" 

In  a  few  minutes  all  the  servants  of  the  house 
were  seen  out  on  the  road,  loaded  with  all  sorts 
of  eatables  and  drinkables.  These  were  spread 
out  on  the  horse-blocks,  on  the  pews  inside  the 
church,  and  even  on  the  flat  gravestones  outside. 
The  parting  meal  was  made  up  of  ham  and  eggs, 
sausages  and  roliches.  Breads  of  all  kinds  of  flour, 
and  cakes  without  number;  ole  cake,  Johnny  cake, 
crawley  cake,  fritter  cake,  and  buckwheat  cake; 
with  more  of  Dutch  names  than  would  be  safe  for 
any  man  to  speak  of.  Grant  said  "  these  Dutch 
words  always  stretched  his  jaw  so  that  he  would 
as  soon  read  the  tenth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  when 
he  was  hungry,  as  try  to  learn  to  speak  them  ; 
unless,"  he  added,  "this  wife  o'  the  minister 
should  be  my  schule  master ;  for  verily  she  is  a 
perfect  Abigail,  wi'  her  loaves  and  her  wine,  and 
her  hundred  kinds  o'  cakes;  but  there  is  a  kind 
slie  has  na  got  yet,  and  that  was  ait  cake ;  and  as 
for  the  Dominie  himself,  he  aye  believed  that 
there  must  be  some  Scotch  bluid  in  his  veins,  he 
was  sic  a  sensible  body." 

The  goo<l  dame  having  got  over  her  fears,  went 
from  place  to  place,  urging  upon  them  all  to  eat; 
flinging  down  at  the  same  time  a  slice  of  rye  bread 
on  this  place,  and  a  piece  of  pork  on  that ;  and 
not  passing  one  by,  unless  she  showed  her  kind- 
ness practically.  A  good  word  she  had  for  all. 
When  she  came  to  Teunis,  she  urged  him  to  eat, 
and  be  sure  and  tell  Elsie  that  she  would  expect 
her  to  come  down  and  spend  a  week  with  her  at 
the  parsonage,  till  the  Hoogenhuisen  was  built 
again.  Turning  to  Clarence,  she  put  on  the 
dignity  of  a  duchess,  hoping  he  would  soon  find 
his  sister  ;  and  as  this  was  an  easy  route  to  return 
by,  it  would  be  good  to  spend  a  night  by  the  way 
after  her  fright.  At  the  time  she  was  saying  this 
to  him,  she  was  pouring  out  a  glass  of  her  best 
Hollands  for  his  particular  use. 
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"  You  will  find  us,  sir,"  she  said,  "  plain,  true-  |  his  face  more  softly  than  she  would  h» 
hearted  folk,  who  know  both  how  to  treat  a  friend    hour  before, 
and  a  foe."  ••  Get  away  with  you,  now,  Maria," 

Clarence  drank  her  health  standing,  with  his  ^  down  his  head  to  her  cheek ;  "you 
hat  in  hand,  wishing  that 


"  never  worse  than  the 
present  might  be  seen  by  him  or  his  friends  on 
any  side  of  the  sea." 

All  were  now  ready  to  march  agreeably  to  the 
order  laid  down.  The  Dominie  and  about  ten  of 
the  ancients  of  the  town  were  in  the  saddle.  Tom, 
.that  slippery  dog,  had  charge  of  what  might  be 
called  a  sumpier  horse,  since  on  its  back  was  a  large 
bag  of  all  kinds  of  necessaries;  and  his  master's 
cloak,  which  the  careful  'Yvfr6w  had  ordered  to 
be  slrapfjed  behind,  so  that  he  might  have  it  ready 
for  immediate  use.  Coming  up  close  to  his  stirrujv 
iron,  she  said: 

"Now,  Dominie,  see  that  you  take  good  care 
of  yourself,  and  tie  this  around  your  mouth  to 
keep  out  the  night  air  and  the  cauld  dews ;  and 
miud  me  and  tiie  kinderen;"  as  she  looked  up  in 


am  never  cold  ;  my  feet  are  alwax-s  outi 
night.     My  head,  you  tell  me,  often 
but  you   know,  Maria  dearest,  my  hea 
cold  ;  and  for  you  and  the  kinderen  it] 
glowing  warm." 

Here  the  equally  warm-hearted  wife 
head  a  liille  nearer  to  the  saddle-gtrths, 
good  man  said,  in  his  usual  half-jesting  waj 
he  wished  to  be  familiar  and  fond  : 

"  Indeed,  wife,  1  think  were  I  laid  in  t 
there,  my  heart  would  throb  back  to  you 
you  to  put  your  hand  on  the  turf." 

A  tear  sparkled  in  the  'Yvfrow's  cy« 
the  men  had  moved  oflf  a  little  way,  she 
her  lord  most  heartily,  as  he  rode  away  Cn 
sight,  saying,  with  great  solemnity,  ' 
with  thee." 
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CHAPTKR  XXIX.       "  SOME  OAVS  MUST   BE  DARK  AND 
DREARY." 

And  so  the  weeks  go  oa, 

Dym  sickens  and  gets  well,  and  broods  silenlly 
orer  her  sorrow,  and  spends  long  hours  sitting  in 
Will's  chair  with  the  little  worn  Bible  in  her  lap, 
fingering  the  pages,  but  never  re.iding,  and  look- 
ing with  heavy  lustreless  eyes  at  the  blazing  streets 
outside.     How  long  has  she  sat  there  ? 

It  is  June  sunshine  now,  they  tell  her;  the 
flower-girls  hold  up  bunches  of  roses  and  carnations 
as  they  pass.  Will's  plants  droop  their  heads 
thirstily  as  Dick  waters  them ;  the  linnets  flutter 
and  chirp  in  the  hot  area  below;  Kiddle-a-wink 
basks  on  a  bit  of  sunny  pavement,  and  the  splash 
of  water  from  Susan's  washing-tub  seems  to  drip 
endlcsitly  on  the  flags  outside  ;  but  nothing  rouses 
Dym  from  her  listlcssness,  or  from  that  dreary 
fingering. 

Friends  came  abiut  her  in  her  trouble.  Anna 
von  Frciligrath  sits  in  the  little  parlor  for  hours, 
Itirniog  the   heel  of  a  huge  gray  slocking,  and 
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chattering  kind  little  commonplaces; 
her  in  her  sturdy  arms,  and  positively  wcj 
her,  when  Dym  came  in  her  black  drcsi 
her  passive  white  face.  **  Ach  Himme! t  h«i 
art  changed,  mUn  Liff>iing  /"  she  bursts  «|^ 
a  little  cfl'usion  of  grief  and  sympathy;  H 
can  make  nothing  of  her,  neither  can  Mri^ 
silian  when  she  drives  up  in  her  fine  carriaj 
tries  to  lake  Dym  away  with  her.  Dym 
them  all,  they  are  very  good  to  her,  but 
rather  stay  where  she  is ;  she  is  not  lol 
tells  them  ;  she  has  Susan,  and  little  Did 
Kiddlc-a-wink  ;  there  is  nothing  she  want»< 
— and  here  she  breaks  ofl"  and  covers  her  f«o 
her  hand,  and  the  tears  splash  down  on  her 
dress — she  only  wants  to  be  alooe  with  hire,  i 
sobs  out,  only  alone  with  him. 

"But  you  will   make  yourself  ill.  my 
says  Mrs.  Trcssilian,  with  motherly  Ic 
quite  moved  from  her  usual  apathy.     " 
nard,  my  good  creature,  she  will  make 
again  if  she  stops  in  this  close  room. 
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ttiy  sister  say,   and   all   of  them?    And  I  have 
Iproroised  lo  look  after  her  !" 

•Oh,  no,  no  !  leave  me  with  Susan  ;  Susan  will 

:jke  care  of  nae,"  returned  the  girl,  wrapping  the 

liliomely  arms  around  her.     When  Mrs.  Tressilian 

lid  driven  auray,  she  put  up  her  hand  and  stroked 

jttsan's  face. 

You  will  take  me  Jo  see  it  to-day,  dear,  won't 
,ou?  I  am  sure  I  am  strong  enough  now."  And 
jusao,  who  has  not  the  heart  to  refuse  her  any- 
thing, consents  after  a  little  demur. 
Dym  ties  on  her  bonnet  wearily,  and  they  go 
'cut  into  the  sunshine,  and  Dick  goes  with  them 
-Dick,  whose  little  face  grows  every  day  paler 
md  more  shrunken,  but  who  never  complains 
Lhai  his  crutches  are  too  heavy  for  him,  or  that  he 
roughs  and  catches  his  breath  oddly  at  night. 
ie  people  look  after  the  girl  as  she  passes  along 
the  streets  with  her  honoely  companions.  Some- 
thing in  the  stricken  white  face,  in  the  soft  dark 
eyes,  in  the  air  of  refinement  that  pervades  her, 
seems  to  attract  them.  Dick  shoulders  his  crutch 
and  puts  back  his  cap  in  quite  a  manful  manner, 
^^  as  he  hobbles  along  by  Dym's  side. 
^M  "You  will  be  sure  to  like  it,  it  is  so  pretty;  full 
^B  of  green  trees  and  white  crosses,  and  with  little 
^B  flower-beds  where  the  children  are  ;  he  used  to 
^■lileittoo;  he  told  me  so."  And  Dick  hunched 
^Bhis shoulders  and  winked  away  a  tear  or  two. 
^H  Yes,  Dym  liked  it;  once  she  and  Wilt  had 
^^ Walked  there,  and  he  had  pointed  out  a  little 
Corner  which  he  said  was  his  favorite  corner. 
|Thcte  was  a  little  clump  of  trees,  and  a  seat,  and 
Wtiny  lawn  with  a  sweetbrier  hedge;  one  or  two 
[children's  graves  wer**  near  it.  They  had  laid 
\hm  not  far  from  this  place.  The  wind  had  sirewii 
[*ome  rose-leaves  over  the  grass  mound  ;  a  garland 
>iing  half  withered  on  the  slim  cross.  Anna 
|FrfiligTaih  and  Edith  had  put  it  tl'.ere;  there  was 
a  little  bosket  of  roses  and  fresh  moss  lying  on  the 
ttirf.  How  quiet  and  sweet  it  was  !  Roses  were 
blooming,  green  trees  waved,  a  gleam  of  white 
tnwes  shone  in  the  sunshine ;  overhead  was  a 
'en<5cr  blue  sky,  birds  were  singing,  more  garlands 
*wtng.  Some  Lhildreo  came  up  Avith  a  pot  of 
•mm  lilies,  and  looked  pitifully  at  the  girl  sitting 
""He  grass  with  the  crippled  boy  beside  her. 

"i  am  glad  we  came  here,  very  glad,"  she 
*kI,  when  the  sun  had  set,  and  Su'-^n  had  spoken 
*fl>e  wnrd  as  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  She 
•onld  hjive  sat  on  there  till  nightfall,  with   her 
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cheek  resting  against  the  soft  turf;  but  at  Susan's 
gentle  hint  she  arose  at  once. 

"  Good-by.  dear.  I  shall  come  again;  it  has 
done  me  good,"  Dick  heard  her  whisper.  She 
looked  back  once  as  the  great  gates  swung  on 
them  ;  there  lay  the  still  garden,  God's  acre,  as  it 
is  fitly  called ;  through  the  trees  shone  a  radiance 
and  golden  glory  of  clouds;  the  sun  was  sinking 
behind  the  little  chapel ;  a  pale  crescent  moon 
arose  in  the  evening  blue;  a  rose-laden  wind  blew 
across  the  dewy  lawns ;  the  paths  had  a  white 
glitter  of  their  own ;  a  stone  angel  drooped  its 
wings  under  an  acacia-tree — some  one  had  laid  a 
great  white  lily  at  its  feet.  The  gate  clanged 
after  them  ;  before  them  was  a  dusty  interminable 
road,  people  coming  and  going,  whips  cracking, 
jaded  horses  coming  up  the  hill,  a  great  red  sun 
dazzling  in  the  west. 

"I  am  glad  I  came,"  says  Dym,  looking  out 
before  her  with  grave  unseeing  eyes;  "it  has 
taken  a  little  of  the  pain  away  to  see  it  so  quiet 
and  restful.  Do  you  know  the  words  that  kept 
recurring  to  my  mind  all  the  time?  '  Let  us  go, 
that  we  may  die  with  him.'  Oh,  Susan,  I  did  so 
long  to  lie  down  and  have  done  with  it  all!" 

"You  mustn't  feel  that,  dearie." 

"  See  how  far  that  mile-stone  is  from  us ;  we 
seem  scarcely  to  move,  and  yet  I  suppose  we  shall 
reach  it  some  time.  How  long  is  it  since — since 
I  came  to  you  that  Saturday?" 

"  A  month  to-day.  Richard  was  only  saying 
so  this  morning." 

"A  month — only  four  slow  weeks?  Oh,  Susan, 
to  think  I  am  not  twenty  yet,  and  that  I  am  long- 
ing to  have  done  with  it  all  !" 

"There  is  the  mile-stone."  breaks  in  Dick, 
with  a  child's  literal  interpretation  of  facts. 

"But  it  is  not  my  mile-stone,  Dick,"  replies 
Dym,  with  a  curious  s.id  smile.  How  will  she 
ever  make  them  unrlerstand  the  sick  loathing  that 
has  come  upon  her?  Is  she  a  "shadow  in  a  world 
of  shadows?"  Are  those  really  living  people, 
with  flesh  and  blood,  with  pains  and  aches  and 
smiling  faces,  coming  towards  them  out  of  the 
sunshine?  Have  any  of  them  left  a  brother  lying 
out  on  the  hill  yonder?  When  she  is  old  and 
withered,  will  her  heart  wither  too — will  she  cease 
to  suffer?  How  long  will  she  have  to  go  on  like 
this,  with  only  Susan  and  little  Dick  for  her  com- 
panions— a  month  only?  Have  they  forgotten 
her    at    Mentone?      Mrs.    Chichester    has    only 
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written  once — a  hurried  shocked  letter,  brimming 
over  with  sympathy,  and  begging  Yy^^TO.  to  put 
herself  under  Mrs,  Tressilian's  care.  Dym  had 
read  it  languidly,  but  it  never  came  into  her  mind 
to  answer  it.  "These  are  sad  days  with  us  all, 
and  I  have  nothing  comforting  to  say  about  my 
son  J  only  the  poor  baby  thrives" — that  was  all 
Mrs.  Chichester  wrote.  He  was  too  ill  to  send 
her  a  message,  then  ;  jirobably  they  had  not  yet 
told  him  he  had  lost  his  friend.  There  was  no 
mention  of  Humphrey  at  all.  That  letter,  loving 
as  it  was,  added  a  still  keener  pang  to  the  girl's 
pain  as  she  read  it.  No,  she  could  not  write — not 
yet,  at  least.  Presently,  when  she  was  stronger, 
and  could  bear  to  speak  of  her  troubles. 

But  Dym  was  thinking  of  them  all  as  she  walked 
along,  with  one  hand  holding  up  her  black  dress 
and  the  other  grasping  the  withered  garland. 

Dick  was  dragging  himself  wearily  along  on  his 
crutches;  Dym's  gown  dropped  byand-by,  and 
trailed  in  the  gray  dust.  A  clock  struck;  a 
church-bell  sounded  in  the  distance;  the  streets 
were  full  of  children,  as  usual — of  shrill  young 
voices,  of  dissonant  tones;  the  women  sat  working 
on  their  doorfteps;  the  monastery  chimes  rang 
out  from  the  brown  straggling  building  in  Mait- 
land  Park.  .\re  these  monks  real  monks,  with 
sandaled  feet  and  shorn  heads,  Dym  wonders? 
A  little  thin  Sister  of  Mercy,  with  fluttering  veil 
and  dusty  cloak,  comes  around  the  corner;  a  pair 
of  smiling  eyes  look  at  her  out  of  a  wrinkled  pale 
{:i<:c.  \  the  bell  ceases,  and  the  little  Sister  goes  on 
quicker,  with  hurried  toddling  steps.  Dym  thinks 
she  would  like  lo  be  a  Sister ;  a  sudden  memory 
comes  across  her  of  a  convent-garden  she  has  once 
seen. 

The  bell  is  ringing  out  for  vespers.  There  is  a 
straight  long  lawn  and  tall  lilies;  the  nuns  come 
ilown  a  lime-walk ;  there  is  a  sudden  shadowy 
gleam  of  black  and  white ;  the  sun  is  setting 
behind  a  low  gray  building,  with  a  passion-flower 
climbing  around  a  porch  ;  up  stairs  there  are  more 
lilies;  a  shining  altar;  low  chanting;  down  the 
whitewashed  passages  come  more  black  and  white 
figures,  and  pass  into  the  fragrant  chapel.  Well, 
there  arc  places  here,  scores  of  them,  for  empty 
lives  and  open  yearning  hands,  Dym  thinks, 
with  a  sudden  heartache,  that  she  is  not  good 
enough,  as  the  goes  slowly  up  the  steps. 

Susan  says  her  dear  young  lady  is  very  tired 
and  mu»t  lie  down  a  little,  but  Dym  shakes  her 
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head.     There  is  not  a  speck  of  color  in  htF 
As  she  enters  the  shadowy  little  parlor,  someb^ 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  light,  starts  fon| 
with   an    exclamation   as    the    dusty   little 
comes  wearily  in : 

"  Miss  Elliott  1     Oh,  my  poor  child  !" 

Dym  gives  a  great  sob  when  she  sees 
phrey's   honest   face.     They   have   not  forgot 
her,    then.      The   little   room  seems    brightc; 
somehow  as  those  kindly  eyes  greet  her  io 
twilight,  as  the  rugged  brown  hand  stretches  ii 
out.     Dym  holds  it  for  a  moment  between 
of  hers. 

**0h,  Humphrey,  dear  good  Humphi 
have  come  to  me  1" 

"They  sent  me;  I  wanted  to  come. 
glad,  if  you  think  I  shall  be  of  any  use  to 

Humphrey  can    hardly  frame    his  clur 
tences  as  those  little  hands  clutch  hold  of  bisQ 
sleeve.     He  can  scarcely  bear  lo  look  at  the  Kfl 
white  face  and  troubled  eyes  brimming  ovj 
tears. 

"1  do  not  know  whether  you  can  be 
use  to  me,  but  I  am  glad  you  have  come. 

Dym's  gladness  threatened  lo  become  hyst<| 
cal ;  she  almost  clung  to  the  kind  friend 
come  all  these  miles  to  find  her  in  her  trot 

"  Oh,  Humphrey,  it  is  such  terrible  lonel 
but  I  know  you  will  be  good  to  mc,"  sJi^ 
looking  at  him  in  a  pitiful  childish  way. 

Humphrey  had  need  of  all  his  fortitudl 
he  could  apply  himself  lo  soothe  her. 

"I  will  do  my  best  for  you;  you  knotr 
Dym,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  mc 
eyes. 

Humphrey  seemed  older  than  ever  in  his" 
clothes.  His  forehead  was  deeply  lined,  and  | 
hard-featured  face  had  a  sallow  tint  on  it. 
wonder,  after  what  he  had  gone  through,  B 
rtumpljrey  looked  almost  ill.  Tlie  faithful  ei 
lure  kid  travelled  night  and  day  ever  since  U 
had  given  him  leave  to  seek  her. 

*'  I  don't  know  whether  she  will  be  gl 
me,  but  I  feel  I  ought  to  go,"  he  hail  sail 
Chichester;    '*she  may  be   ill,  or  wantinj 
thing." 

"Perhaps  she  may  have  gone  to  CelU^ 
you  think  Guy  can  spare  you?**   ansi 
poor  mother,  doubtfully. 

Btit  her  words,  low  as  they  were, 
son's  ears. 
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Let  him  go,  mother ;  he  ought  lo  go.  There 
Ss  nothing  that  he  or  any  one  else  can  do  for  me ; 
i*.   is  diflerent  with  her.'* 

And  Guy  Chichester  walked  up  and  down  the 
long  room  with  fierce  impatient  strides,  as  lie  had 
"^^-alked  night  and  day,  his  mother  thought,  as  she 
listened  to  those  never-ending  footsteps. 

So  Humphrey  had  gone  without  sleep,  taking  it 
^:>T  snatches,  and  had  travelled  back  through  the 
"^Wieary  miles,  hardly  daring  to  expect  a  welcome. 
Jbaut  he  never  forgot  to  his  dying  day  the  quiver 
^i>if  light  that  came  over  the  weary  face  as  Dym  ran 
^.sp  to  him  with  outstretched  hands,  and  called 
^~»i[D  '*  her  dear  good  Humphrey." 

She  laid  aside  her  bonnet  now,  with  its  dusty 
«_iape  trimmings.  Humphrey  watched  her  hur- 
■»-icdl_r  smoothing  her  soft  hair  with  her  hands  and 
^K^traightening  the  little  frill  around  her  neck. 
^^  "See  who  has  come  to  me,  Susan,"  she  said, 
H^fc  oroing  around  with  a  sad  smile  as  Mrs.  Maynard 
^Bc=ame  in.  "  They  have  not  forgotten  me  \  they 
^^l^avesent  him." 

And  the  girl  laid  her  head  on  Susan's  shoulder 

Lnd  cried   a  little,   out  of  sheer   oppression   of 

liankfulness.     Will  would  be  glad  Humphrey  had 

"ome  to  her,  she  thought.     Humphrey's  eyes  had 

^  dumb  hungry  look  in  them  as  the  tears  streamed 

*Ter  the  sweet  face,     Susan  might  petard  com- 

her,  but  he  could  only  stand  aloof  and  make 

CSS  offers  of  help.     Humphrey  was   growing 

again,  when  Dym  suddenly  held  cut  her  hand 

him,  as  though  to  entreat  his  forgiveness. 

"I  cannot  help  it,  Humphrey,  it  has  been  such 

in-,  and  now  I  don't  feel  quite  so  terribly  lonely. 

ou  will  tell  me  all  about  them   presently,  will 

«iinol?"     And  then  she  brushed  her  tears  away, 

id  busied  herself  in  helping  Susan  to  prepare  the 

■■*qJ  for  the  tired  traveller. 

Humphrey   protested    that    he   did    not    need 

Cither  meal  or  drink;  but  Dym  would  not  believe 

*»'ti.   When  Susan  lighted  the  lamp,  she  drew 

•h«  fjiy-chair  to  the  table,  and  pressed  the  viands 

*>  hina  with    trembling   eagerness.      Humphrey 

*»iitt<l  to  wait  on  her  instead. 

"Do  let  me.     If  you  know  what  it  is  to  have 
*"•«  ODc  of  whom  to  take   care  again — I   have 

'"■■•*ftl  that  more  than  all.     I — he " 

'f»m|(hrcy  nearly  choked  over  his  first  morsel, 

' ' Oym  tun«.(J  lier  head  on  her  hands  and  sobbed. 

^  hurried  away  after  that,  and  had  it  out  by 

''"fclf.    These  sick  longings  would  come  upon 


her  suddenly.  **  O,  Will,  I  shall  never  take  care 
of  you  again.  You  don't  want  me  now,"  she 
would  say  at  such  times. 

She  came  back  with  the  same  worn  gentle  look, 
and  sat  down  by  Humphrey.  "Now  you  will  tell 
me,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "I  want  to  hear 
everything — everything." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell,"  Humphrey  says. 

He  goes  over  the  sad  story  as  gently  as  he  dare, 
and  yet  he  feels  an  odd  relief  in  telling  it. 

Dym  did  not  interrupt,  except  by  a  question  or 
two.  She  sat  leaning  forward,  with  her  cheek  bn 
her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  Humphrey's  face. 
Sometimes  a  tear  rolled  down,  and  she  forgot  to 
wipe  it  away.  That  fixed  sad  gaze  made  it  difficult 
to  Humphrey  to  go  on ;  now  and  then  he  faltered 
and  almost  broke  down. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  Dym  asked;  "at  the 
baptism?" 

"Yes,  she  took  cold  then,"  Humphrey  answered, 
"some  one  had  left  a  door  or  window  open — the 
nurse,  he  believed.  She  was  sitting  up  and  over- 
excited or  fatigued.  Guy  noticed  her  shiver  when 
he  came  in  and  put  the  baby  in  her  arms ;  but  she 
said  it  was  nothing,  and  he  forgot  it  afterwards. 
The  clergyman  and  his  wife  came  in  and  talked 
to  her,  and  after  a  time  she  had  seemed  very  tired. 
Guy  lifted  her  back  to  bed  again ;  but  she  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  sleep.  When  the  doctor  came  in 
he  found  her  still  talking,  with  two  spots  of  color 
in  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  shining  like  gray  stars, 
and  had  scolded  them  both.  Honor  had  pleaded 
that  the  baby  might  be  left  with  her;  but  he  had 
sternly  ordered  it  away.  *  We  must  have  no  more 
excitement ;  you  must  go  to  sleep/  he  said,  quite 
angrily;  and  then  he  muttered  something  about 
the  want  of  common  sense  in  people, 

"  Honor  ga^^e  a  quaint  little  smile  when  she  was 
left  alone. 

" '  I  did  want  baby  so,'  Guy  heard  her  say. 
The  gray  eyes  would  not  close  ;  they  were  smiling 
wide  open  at  Guy  as  he  leaned  over  her  some  time 
afterwards,  and  then  again  he  noticed  the  shiver, 

"But  still  he  was  not  alarmed,"  Humphrey 
said,  "and  retired  to  bed  as  happy  as  usual ;  but 
towards  morning  they  had  called  him.  The  doctor 
must  be  sent  for,  they  lold  him  in  frightened 
voices  ;  she  was  very  uneasy  and  in  great  pain, 
but  had  begged  them  not  to  wake  him  before. 

"Guy  rushed  into  his  wife's  room.  She  was 
evidently  in  great  suffering.    There  was  a  troubled 


ilmost  scared — look  in  her  eyes;  but  they  grew 

tm  when  she  saw  him. 

•'•Come  here,  Guy;  nurse  says  I  have  taken 
>l(i.  Can  it  be  that  that  is  the  matter  with  me? 
feel  so  strange/ 

*'  Guy  strove  to  hide  the  anguish  that  assailed 
urn;  be  took  her  in  his  arms  and  soothed  and 
[comforted  her.  They  say  the  dear  beautiful  smile 
came  to  her  lips  every  time  she  looked  at  him," 
added  Humphrey,  in  a  choked  voice. 

"  But,  alas,  sharp  inflammation  had  set  in,  and 
for  a  short  hour  she  knew  no  one.  •  Where  is  our 
little  child?  Where  is  our  baby,  Guy?'  she  kept 
asking;  and  then  she  went  murmuring  on  in  dis- 
connected sentences  about  broken  crystals,  and 
white  robes,  and  cleansing  waters.  '  They  have 
washed  my  baby  quite  clean,'  she  kept  saying. 
'The  cross  was  all  bubbles  and  brightness;  I  saw  it 
sparkle.  Don't  let  any  one  kiss  the  water  away — 
roy  little  Florence — my  own  baby.' 

"  She  seemed  sinking  into  a  lethargy  at  last, 
and  some  one  said  she  was  going.  The  words 
seemed  to  rouse  her,  for  she  opened  her  eyes  full 
on  her  husband's  heart-broken  face. 

**  *  Oh,  Guy,  is  it  that  ?'  they  heard  her  whisper; 

*  not  that,  husband  ?' 

*'  *  My  darling,  I  fear  so.* 

"  •  Must  I  leave  you  and  baby?'  and  as,  unable 
to  speak,  he  supiiorted  her  on  his  breast,  she  made 

•  sign  that  he  should  kiss  her. 

*"0h,  it  has  been  so  beautiful  !'  Those  were 
the  last  words  that  those  standing  around  her  could 
catch;  but  Guy,  bending  his  car  to  her  lip,  heard 
a  faint  sigh,  '  Not  my  will ;'  and  then  somebody 
came  behind  him  and  laid  her  down." 

Dym's  face  was  hidden  now,  and  there  was  a 
long  silence. 

**How  did  he  bear  it?"  she  asked  at  last, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

Humphrey  shook  his  head  sorrowfully, 

"  He  has  not  lK>rne  it ;  he  has  fought  against  it 
so,  that  for  the  first  three  weeks  we  almost  thought 
he  would  lose  his  reason.  He  says  such  things 
that  \m  mother  goes  out  of  the  room  shuddering; 
but  he  is  quieter  now." 

"Has  he  been  ill?" 

"Mentally  ill,  of  course;  he  sleeps  badly,  and 
wakes  in  a  strong  fever.  He  is  beginning  to  look 
haggard  and  gray :  no  one  can  do  anything  with 
him — his  mother  least  of  all." 

"Poor  Mrs.  Chichcaler I" 


"  Madam  docs  her  be.<it,  to  give  her  h 
She  bears  his  fierce  humors  as  an  angel 
but    her   tears   anger   him.      Once   or   H 
brought  the  baby  to  him — poor  lady,  she  I 
belter ;  but  he  just  flung  away,  and  shut 
up  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  at  a  strctcl 

"  O,  Humphrey,  is  it  possible  thai  he  C 
care  for  his  child?" 

"It  is  too  early  days  to  talk  of  that  noi 
liitle  lamb;  she  will  grow  into  his  heart 
by.  They  say  she  has  Honor's  eyes, 
he  has  got  it  into  his  head  that  the  babe 
her  her  life ;  he  has  never  taken  her  into  I 
since." 

"  I  can  understand  just  how  he  feels." 

"  But  he  looks  at  her  sometimes  when  1| 
no  one  sees  him.  I  saw  him  once  standini 
cot,  with  his  arms  folded  over  his  chcsti 
little  child,'  I  heard  him  mutter — *yc$, 
that — will  she  grow  up  an  angel  too?  < 
I  think  I  should  kill  myself — I  should,  I  ^ 
get  rid  of  all  this  misery — il  it  were  not 
fear  I  should  not  see  her  again  ;*  and 
head  fell  forward  on  his  arms  with  such  I 
and  he  let  me  lead  him  away.  I  stopp 
him  all  night.  Somehow  I  did  not  dare 
him  alone." 

"  O,  Humphrey,  you   ought  not  to 
him  now." 

"  How  could  1  help  it?"  stammered  Hu 
"  he  sent  me.     I  have  promised  to  go  bai 
if  Madam  wants  roe.     She  won't  leave 
yet ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  he  will  bi 
from  us  altogether  soon.     He  gave  M.vlJ 
look   when   she    ventured    to  suggest  h 
back  to  Ingleside." 

Dym  gave  a  heavy  sigh.     He  w<< 
from  them  all.     "He  will  come  bu 
I  know  him  so  well :   these  iv  '  " 
to   wander  away    in    outer   ^.     . 
could   almost  hear  Will  say  ihc^t    a 
often   in  the  months,    nay,    ^'■" 
recalled  them  with  a  Strang 
through  what  dreary  cxf»cricncc»  * 
passing,    while    the    mother    pr.i;. 
through  her  tears — the  mother  on 
wife   in  paradise  weaving  the  twoj 
was  to  bring  bitn  home  again  1 

Humphrey   went    uway  as  soo 
story  was  finished.     Dym  made 
come  again  early  the  next  day ; 
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•^^  to  St.  Luke's,  she  thought.  When  the  morning 
I  ^^-Jame  she  sal  in  her  old  place  beside  him,  with 
^^^«r  heavy  crape  veil  falling  over  her  face;  the 
^^P^  lac  sunshine  was  flooding  the  chancel  again ; 
^^^Vhide  the  poplars  waved.  A  stranger  knelt  In 
^^^^'ill's  place, 

^^b     "Are  you  sure  this  has  been  good  for  }ou?*' 
Htskcd  Humphrey,  somewhat  conscience-stricken, 
the  girl  put  back  her  veil  and  looked  at  him. 
Dym  had  dark  circles  around  her  eyes ;  but  a 
entle  light  shone  from  under  the  reddened  eye- 
ds. 

•'  I  could  hear  his  voice  all  through ;  we  had 
fevorite  Psalms  to-day.     You  were  very  gootl 
lake  mty  Humphrey,"  pressing  Iiis  arm  softly. 
Dyro  made  him  take  her  somewhere  else,  loo. 
er  tongue  loosened  as  she  sat  on  the  grass  beside 
's  grave,  fingering  the  daisies  lovmgly ;  she 
1  out  the  whole  history  of  her  trouble  into 
utnphrey's  ears  as  he  stood  beside  her. 
"Ay,  ay,  poor  child,  poor  child  !" 
Humphrey  did  not  say  much  more,  though  his 
onest  heart  was  overflowing  with  sympathy.    Yet 
rni  thought  his  kindness  was  perfect. 
Hainphrey  had  yielded  himself  quite  submissively 
•c  the  girl's  will  throughout  the  day  ;  but  on  the 
Allowing  morning  things  were  otherwise. 

"I  ought  to  have  given  you  this  before,"  he 

,  somewhat  abruptly,  producing  a  letter  from 

pocket.     Dym  was  dusting  and  straightening 

ill's  books,  and  a  volume  of  Hooker  dropped 

)rn  her  fingers  as  she  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Chi- 

hcstei's  handwriting. 

"Madam  wrote  it  in  a  hurry,"  continued  Hum- 

I^hrey,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  shooting-coat, 

nd  assuming  an    indifference    he   did  not    feel ; 

she  bofies  you  will  decide  on  remaining  at  her 

ti^%  till  her  return,  as  it  will  be  so  lonely  for 

oual  Ingicside." 

"She  has  given  me  my  choice,"  returned  Dym, 
isconsolately.     "Oh,    why,  why  will   they   not 
leave  ixie  alone?     Write  to  her,  Humphrey;  tell 
«T  I  am  happier  here." 

"Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  ask  me  to  do  that," 
*ttumed  Humphrey,  puckering  up  his  brow  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  a  tough  job  before  him  ; 
""you'll  only  fret  out  your  heart  stopping  on  here 
tad  turning  over  his  things  all  day  long,  as  Mrs. 
Vaynard  says  you  have  been  doing.  Con»e,"  he 
*«lile(l,  coaxingly,  **  you  will  be  a  good  child  and 
go  10  Mrs.  Tressilian's." 


♦•I  cannot,"  replied  Dym,  bursting  into  tears. 
"Why  is  every  one  so  cruel?  Mrs.  Chichester 
does  not  want  me — nobody  wants  mel"  with  a 
little  outburst  of  impatience,  and  despair  that 
goes  to  Htm^phrey's  heart ;  but  he  steek  his  ten- 
derness and  answers  her  very  gravely, 

**  You  ought  not  to  have  said  that  to  me ;  but 
you  did  not  know  what  you  were  saying,  did  you, 
my  dear?  You  are  so  young  that  you  cannot 
judge  for  yourself  in  this ;  you  must  let  me  decide 
for  you,  as  though  I  were  your — your  brother," 
stammered  out  |>oor  Humphrey,  not  thinking  how 
bitterly  the  word  would  sound  to  the  bereaved 
girl. 

*•  No,  you  can  never  be  that.  I  have  no  brother 
but  Will — no  one  but  Will.  Oh,  my  darling,  to 
think  you  will  never  help  me  to  be  good  again  !" 

Humphrey  had  to  wait  till  the  girl's  grief  had 
spent  itself  a  little,  and  then  he  relumed  to  the 
subject  very  gently  but  firmly. 

**I  wish  you  had  some  one  better  to  advise  you," 
he  said,  very  sadly ;  *'  but  I  will  not  go  away  and 
leave  you  like  this.  Madam  is  right — you  are  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  yourself." 

**  Susan  will  take  care  of  me.  Ol^,  Humphrey, 
why  will  you  be  so  hard  on  me?  I  would  be  so 
good  if  you  will  only  let  me  stop  here." 

But  Humphrey  shook  his  head. 

"It  cannot  be  done.  I  have  passed  my  word 
to  put  you  under  Mrs.  Tressilian's  protection,  or 
to  see  you  safe  at  Ingleside. " 

Humphrey's  manner  has  a  trifle  of  austerity  in 
it,  all  the  more  that  he  feels  his  resolution  melting. 

"I  will  go  to  Ingicside,  then,"  returned  Dym, 
in  a  low  voice. 

She  was  a  little  scared  at  Humphrey's  per- 
empioriness;  she  turned  paler,  and  her  head 
drooped  on  her  breast  as  Humphrey  quietly  told 
her  that  she  must  prepare  lo  go  back  with  htra  on 
the  morrow. 

"  I  have  my  work  to  see  after  ;  everything  is  at 
a  stand  still ;  ihe  home  farm  is  without  a  bailiff," 
finished  Humphrey,  apologetically. 

But  Dym  turne^l  away  from  him.  He  had  been 
hard  to  her ;  he  would  not  write  and  ask  permis- 
sion for  her  to  slay;  every  one  treated  her  like  a 
child,  Humphrey  worst  of  all,  though  he  loved 
her.  Dym  went  away  in  a  little  fury  of  despair, 
leaving  poor  Humphrey  crestfallen  over  his  victory. 

It  was  a  miserable  day  for  every  one.  Hum- 
phrey wandered  about  the  streets,  and  came  back 
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again  to  find  Dym  quietly  crying  over  her  work, 
with  Susan  helping  her;  through  the  half-opened 
door  he  could  sec  the  little  black  figure  kneeling 
before  a  pile  of  clothes  and  books;  Dick  was 
standing  by  ;  Susan  seemed  to  be  expostulating. 

"I  wouldn't  do  it,  dearie;  leave  them  for 
Richard  and  me  to  manage;  it  doesn't  seem  right; 
it  is  morbid-like,  and  unchristian." 

** These  are  the  shirts  I  made  for  him,  Susan; 
and  look  at  that  poor  old  coat  with  the  rent  under 
the  arm.  I  usen't  to  like  to  see  hira  in  it,  but  he 
never  would  part  with  it — never.  Fold  it  up 
carefully,  Susan,  with  the  others.  I  tell  you  I 
must  take  them." 

Susan  sighed  and  shook  her  head.  In  another 
moment  there  was  a  heavy  stride  in  the  next  room 
and  the  folding-door  was  pushed  open. 

"Give  that  tome,  please,  Mrs.  Maynard ;  that 
and  the  others.  I  will  not  have  it  done."  Hum- 
phrey spoke  quite  sternly,  and  there  was  a  frown 
on  his  face.  "  You  ought  not  to  allow  Miss 
Elliott  to  do  things  that  are  bad  for  her — you, 
who  are  her  friend,  should  know  better  than  that." 

"She  won't  mind  us,  sir;  one  can't  be  hard  on 
the  poor  lamb,"  said  Susan,  in  a  disturbed  voice. 

"Humphrey,  go  away;  you  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  me!"  exclaimed  the  poor  child, 
putting  out  a  feverish  hand  to  stop  him ;  but 
Humphrey  took  hold  of  it,  and  suddenly  lifted 
her  up. 

"  I  will  not  have  it  <lone,"  he  repeated,  firmly. 
"You  are  wearing  yourself  out,  and  you  have  no 
one  to  lake  care  of  you.  You  must  not  move  till 
I  give  you  leave."  And  to  Dym's  infinite  amaze- 
ment she  found  herself  placed  on  the  couch  and 
covered  with  Humphrey's  rug. 

"  Susan  and  I  will  pack  the  books,"  was  all  he 
said  as  he  went  out  of  the  room.  Dym  lay  look- 
ing after  him  in  a  curious  sort  of  way.  He  had 
taken  the  things  from  her  hand,  and  had  thrown 
I  hem  aside;  be  had  put  her  out  of  the  way,  as 
though  hhc  had  been  a  mere  infant ;  and  yet  she 
W.1S  not  angry ;  she  had  never  likecl  him  better 
than  when  he  had  stood  by  her  with  a  frown  on 
his  face  and  then  had  tenderly  stoojied  and  lifted 
her  in  his  strong  arms.  There  was  something 
healing  in  the  rough  tenderness  that  had  inter- 
posed between  her  and  that  weary  labor. 

I  think,  if  Humphrey  Nethemte  had  been 
another  sort  of  man,  he  might  almost  have  ivon 
Oym  at  this  time.     The  girl  was  so  lonely  and 
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unhappy  that  she  would  have  clung  to 
arm  that  had  offered  itself  for  her  si 
the  months  that  followed  she  felt  for  hit 
tenderness,  which  might  have  ripened 
if  he  had  only  been  less  humble  with 
shown  her  the  more  dominant  side  of  h 
Dym  could  not  love  where  she  did  not  ~\ 
strongly.     Humphrey    was  good,   kiodof 
as  she  assured  herself  over  and  over  ag 
there   was   something    wanting.     His 
made  him  timid  and  self-deprecating. 

Once,  many  months  afterwards,  when 
dry  fever  of  hopelessness   came  over 
when  there  seemed  nothing  left  to  1 
only  the  dull  level  of  existence  lay  bcfor 
sudden  impulse  came  into  her  mind  that  & 
make   this  man    happy   who  had  lova 
served  her  so  faithfully. 

It  was  one  of  those  perilous  thoughts 
times  come  into  a  girl's  mind,  and  i 
workeil  her  mighty  woe  in  the  year 
if  Humphrey's  generosity  had  not  ■ 
both. 

She  had  said  some  word  that  the  i 
hardly  mistake,  and  Humphrey  had  loc 
incredulously  for  a  moment,  and  then 
tinge  of  red  had  come  into  his  sallow  fi 

"  Do  you  mean  this,  my  dear?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  Dym  replied,  1 
strong   homely   features,  working  with 
but    her   voice   had   a   fixed    weary   tod 
*'  Everything  is  very  miserable,  but  I  sbl 
to  make  you  happy,  Humphrey." 

"God  bless  you  !"  was  all  he  said  for 
But  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms  a  shi 
over  her,  for  she  thought  he  had  takett 
word ;  but  she  need  not  have  feared  hi 

"  I  will  try  to  be  good  to  you,'*  she  wfi 
but  there  was  a  chill  sick  feeling  at 
that  ought  to  have  warned  her. 

'*  You  arc  always  good  to  me;  don't 
I  shall  never  forget  this — never ;  but  y 
come  to  me ;  you  do  not  love  me,  my 

•*  Not  much — not  in  that  way»"  she 
crimsoning  under  that  honest  gaze; 
it  would  be  nice  to  make  you  happy." 

"You  would  not  make  me  happy, 
understand,  we  should  both  be  mtsei 
you  cared  for  me." 

"  1  shall  love  you  all  the  more  dei^l 
as  Dym  shrank  away  froni  him  almost 
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"bat  00  man  ought  to  marry  a  woman  who  does 
not  bve  him." 

Humphrey  was   quite  hot  and  dusty  when    he 
oaroe  up  to  Dyra's  couch  in  the  late  afternoon, 

"We  have  finished;  Maynard  is  cording   the 
Ixixes.     You  must  not  be  angry  with  me.  Miss 
liliott,  because  I   have  taken  this  into  my  own 
inds." 

I  am  not  angry,"   said   Dym,   slipping  her 
icx  hand  into  his  with  a  sweet  smile.     "  Why  do 
"ou  call  me  Miss  Elliott?  I  am  very  much  obliged 
you,  Humphrey;  it  is  I  who  have  been  wrong, 
ought  not  to  have  given  you  so  much  trouble." 
Humphrey  was  quite  taken  aback  by  the  girl's 
lamility  and  gentleness. 
Humphrey  had  no  more  trouble  with  her  after 
»t;  next  morning  she  took  leave  of  her  humble 
riends,  and  was  very  quiet  and  dry  eyed  when  he 
.j>ot  her  into  the  carriage.     Little  Dick   climbed 
ip  for  a  last  embrace,  and  Susan  had  her  apron 
tp  to  her  eyes. 
"Good'by ;  you  have  all  been  so  good  to  rac," 
tercd  Dym. 

The  sun  streamed  down  on  the  dusty  pavement, 
X.ht  women  came  to  their  doors  and  looked  after 
Clie  retreating  carriage.  Dym,  leaning  back  and 
c^losing  her  eyes,  saw  a  quiet  face  with  an  ineffable 
s«nilc  stamped  upon  it,  and  knew  that,  wherever 
^Aewent,  one  day  she  should  see  it  again,  "smiling 
s».ther  like  one  of  God's  dear  angels." 

Dym  was  too  weary  to  say  much  to  Humphrey 
"*»iien  he  parted  from  her  at  the  door  of  Ingleside. 
"A 'he  servants  went  down  stairs  and  spoke  pityingly 
of  the  young  creature  who  looked  so  changed  and 
l>ale  in  her  deep  mourning;  even  Mrs.  Fortescue 
*»3eltcd  at  the  sight  of  the  sad  young  face,  and 
's.zfced  her  quite  affectionately.  Dym,  who  was 
>"«>niing  for  love  and  sympathy,  never  fopgot  that 

Dym  would  have  been  puzzled  if  any  one  had 

^*^ttl  her  how  she  spent  her  days.     Humphrey 

^ameofien,  but  he  did  not  stay  long;  and  by-and- 

--'    he  went   back  to  Mcntone.     Mr.    Chichester 

^•^1  been  seized  with  a  low  fever,  which  prolonged 

►l»tir$tay;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be.ir  the 

'*^l!g;'je,   Humphrey  went   to   remove   them    to   a 

Cooler  place;   and   by  slow  stages  and    frequent 

!*>««  he  hoped  to  bring  them  .=afely  to  England 

~f  >be  middle  of  Atigust. 

Dym  wrote  long  letters  to  Mrs.  Chichester,  and 
^  endless  walks  with  Kiddle-awink,  and  grew 


more  miserable  every  day;  she  was  longing  for 
her  friends — pining  for  them ;  and  the  delay  grew 
more  sickening  each  hour. 

"We  are  coming  home,"  wrote  Humphrey  at 
last  to  her,  and  Dym's  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound ; 
but  as  she  read  the  next  few  words  it  sank  lower 
and  lower;  "if  all  be  well  we  shall  be  with  you 
in  another  forty-eight  hours — that  is,  Madam  and 
the  nurse  and  baby ;  but  the  squire  has  suddenly 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  a  sea  voyage  ;  he  talks 
of  going  out  by  one  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamers  to  Calcutta. 

*'  He  has  shaken  off  the  effects  of  his  illness, 
but  looks  languid  still.  1  think,  for  Madam's 
sake,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  doctors  have  put  this 
notion  of  a  sea  voyage  into  his  head,  for  if  be 
once  get  away  from  us  one  can  never  know  when 
he  will  come  back  again.  I  think  it  is  better  to 
face  trouble  than  to  run  away  from  it,  as  he  has 
done  all  his  life,"  finished  Humphrey,  in  his 
blunt  way. 

As  Dym  opened  this  letter,  a  note  dropped  out 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  Dym's  hand  fairly  shook 
a.s  she  picked  it  up,  and  the  color  rushed  to  her 
face,  for  she  recognized  Mr.  Chichester's  hand- 
writing : 

"  Mv  DEAR  Miss  Elliott: — Perhaps  you  have 
thought  that  I  might  have  Avrittcn  before;  but 
what  is  there  that  we  can  find  to  say  to  each 
other?  There  is  only  one  person  to  whom,  in  all 
these  four  months,  I  could  have  borne  to  ha^e 
spoken  of  my  trouble,  and  that  is  your  brother, 
and  he  is  dead.  Had  he  lived,  I  might  have 
spent  a  lifetime  at  St.  Luke's,  trying  to  work  out 
some  of  ray  misery,  instead  of  vainly  endeavoring 
to  crush  it  out  in  miles  of  ocean.  So  you  have 
lost  him  !  I  am  grieved  still  more  in  my  grief  to 
know  it ;  but  be  comforted  ;  you  are  too  young  to 
break  your  heart,  and  life  has  something  in  re- 
serve ior  you.  I  am  sending  my  mother  and  child 
home  to  Ingkside.  I  know  you  will  love  and 
take  care  of  them.  Be  my  faithful  little  friend 
still,  and  help  ray  mother  to  forget  some  of  her 
cares. 

God  bless  you  I  When  you  have  a  prayer  to 
spare,  you  may  waste  it  on  one  who  is  ever  your 
true  friend.  Guv  Latimer  Chichester." 

It  was  that  letter,  so  curt,  so  lender,  yet  so 
bitter  in  its  sorrow,  that  first  aroused  Dym  from 
the  apathy  of  her  own  grief. 

The   harvest  fields  were  being  reaped  around 


Birstwith  when  Mrs.  Chichester  bade  farewell  to 
her  son  and  came  back  to  her  solitary  home, 
escorted  by  the  faithful  Humphrey. 

Dym  ran  out  on  the  sunny  terrace  to  receive 
them,  and  just  in  time  to  see  Humphrey  assisting 
the  foreign-looking  nurse  to  descend  from  the 
carnage. 

Dym  stretched  out  her  arms  when  she  caught 
sight  of  the  fluttering  white  cloak  and  dimpled 
hands.  "Oh,  give  me  the  baby!"  she  cried; 
and  as  she  stoojjed  over  it  the  child  opened  a  pair 
of  solemn  gray  eyes  and  smiled  at  her. 

'*  Little  Florence,  little  Florence,  how  I  shall 
love  you!"  whispered  Dym;  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  Will's  death,  something  like  returning 
happiness  stole  into  her  face. 

CHAPTER  XXX.   "  ALl..  IN  THE  WILD  MARCH  MORN- 
ING." 

Three  years  and  a  half  have  passed  away  since 
the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter — more 
than  three  whole  years  since  Guy  Chichester  took 
his  passage  in  the  "Montezuma"  en  route  for 
Calcutta ;  and  still  Ingleside  is  without  its  master. 

It  IS  more  than  cigluecn  months  now  since  they 
have  heard  from  him. 

And  some  who  loved  him  well  say  that  the 
brief  unhappy  life  is  finished,  and  that  Guy  Chi- 
chester will  never  come  back  to  his  own  again. 

Mr.  Fortescue  says  so,  and  Cousin  Katherine  j 
and  Humphrey  even  shakes  his  honest  head  more 
sadly  every  day  when  the  squire's  name  is  men- 
tioned ;  and  Beatrix  DcUiire  puts  on  mourning, 
and  cries  her  beautiful  eyes  quite  dim  for  the 
cousin  she  has  lost ;  but  still  the  mother  hopes 
and  prays,  and  stretches  out  her  arms  to  Dym 
when  she  comes  in  to  wish  her  a  grave  good- 
night. 

'•What  was  it  he  s:tid  ?  tell  me  again,  my 
dear."  And  Dym  whispers  the  words,  which 
have  become  a  part  of  her  creed :  "  He  will 
come  back,  my  girl ;  I  know  him  so  well :  these 
noble  souls  are  not  left  to  wander  away  in  outer 
darkness."  And  as  Mrs.  Chichester  kisses  her, 
and  calls  her  her  comforter,  Dym'%  lip  trembles, 
and  her  eyc^  fill  with  tears,  for  she  knows  that, 
whether  he  is  dead  or  alive,  the  mother  will  never 
look  u]M>n  her  son's  face  again. 

Mrs.  Chichester  has  wept  herself  blind  again. 

"God  bless  dear  papa,  and  bring  him  home  to 
Tloisie  and  gran'ma,"  lisps  little  Florence,  night 


after  night,  at  Dym's  knee;  and  in  the  moniix 
when  the  solen^n  gray  eyes  open,  she  wakes 
to  ask,   "  Has  papa  come  back  yet?" 

Florence  knows  her  father's  face  by  heart;  M\ 
kisses  it  every  night  when  she  saj-s  her  pratTti. 
"Papa  isn't  pretty,  like  mamma  or  auntie,"  thiolt 
Flossie  ;  she  likes  mamma's  face  l>est.    A  te 
image  of  that  sweet  mother  is  already  enshrii 
in  the  child's  mind,  a  faint  glory  of  shining  tal>1 
meni  and  white  wings  and  smiling  eyes,  like  the] 
angel   she  sees  at  church.     On  Sunday  evcningyj 
Dym  takes  her  on  her  lap  and  tells  her  about  i 
loving  guardianship;  she  talks  about  her  fathen 
other  evenings  ;  but  on  these  quiet  Sabbath  bo 
she  sjieaks  of  Honor  to  Honor's  child. 

She  and  Florence  exchanged  confidences, 
has  quaint  sweet  theories  of  her  own  :   it  iito 
an  article  of  faith  that  Honor  is  watching  01 
little  daughter.      Florence  is  not  quite  stire( 
the  wings — does  auntie  know?     A  grand  bcaW 
lady,  all  in  white,  kissed  her  last  night;  Flc 
could  see  the  stars  shining  arounJ  her  head.  1 

"Perhaps  papa  will  come  to-night,"  fli 
Florence,  sleepily;  "but  I  like  mamma's 
best,  only  I  think  she  was  crying,  for  my  face 
quite  wet  in  the  morning."  Dym  holds  her 
she  would  not  have  told  Florence  for  worlds  tl 
it  was  only  a  dream — that  it  was  her  kian 
tears  that  the  child  felt,  when  Dym  was  nyi 
her  prayers  beside  her  in  the  moonlight. 

Dym  thinks  of  little  Florence  when  »hc 
Nathan's  story  of  the  ewe  lamb;  for  three 
ever  since  her   foster-mother  left  the  (en*mootl 
old  babe,  Honor's  child  has  slept  in  her 
and  grown  into  her  heart  of  hearts. 

Dym  docs  not  know  what  she  would   have' 
all  these  years  without  the  child !  ever  sine* 
long   illness  through  which  she  nursed   her,  a| 
which  threatened  to  extinguish  the  precious  lit 
life,  Florence  had  seemed  to  belong  to  her  ni<l 
than  to  any  one  else.     "They  tell   me  Ivcr 
mother  could  not  have  done  more  for  her," 
Guy  Chichester,  in  one  oi  those  rare  letters  of  I 
"  Heaven  reward  you  for  all  your  goodnea  toi 
and  mine  I" 

Dym  carried  that  letter  about  with  herwl 
she   went.     It   was   more   than   eighteen 
since  she  received  it :  he  was  coming  h< 
He  was  sick  and  weary  of  wandering,  so 
and  was  longing,  with  a  feverish  longing  tl 
prised  himself,  to  sec  the  child  that  death  had 
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neirly  snatched  away  from  him.     "  I  ihink  it  is  a 
pt;niihraent   on    my   own    hard-heartedness,"    he 
wrrote;  '*  I  ought  not  to  have  stayed  away  so  long 
from  Honor's  child." 

What  had  he  been  doing  with  himself  those  two 

years?    His  letters  made  rhe  two  women  giddy  to 

r«e^d  them;  now  he  was  tiger  hunting  in  the  Indian 

Jungles,  now  studying  Hmdostanee  and  teaching 

young  natives  in  a  missionary  settlement  \  then  he 

Ixad   made  his   way  to   Australia;    when   he    last 

^vrote,  he  had  already  taken  his  passage  home  in 

a.  vessel  leaving  Melbourne.     It  was  the  fate  of 

^Yiat  vessel,  the   "  Rose  and  Crown,"  that  made 

Beatrix  Delairc  put  on  mourning  for  her  cousin, 

amd  that  dimiTied  the  mother's  eyes  with  anguish  ; 

Tor,  hundreds  of  leagues  from  land,  right  out  on 

the  blue  Pacific,  the  noble  ship  had  caught  fire, 

a^d  nearly  every  soul  on  board  had  perished  mis 

oably.     One   boat's  crew   had    indeed   escaped, 

a.iid  two  of  the  survivors,  who  had  contrived  after 

icouracrablc  hardships  to  reach  one  of  the  coral- 

fcef  islands,  had  within  the  lost  few  months  been 

fnterrogared    by    Humphrey  at   Liverpool,    and, 

according  to  their  account,   Guy  Chichester  had 

l>c«n  left  in  the  burning  vessel.     One  man  there 

"vra*,  indeed,  who  had  manned  the  boat  with  his 

fierce  energy,  and  without  whom  not  one  of  all 

Vftnt  boatful  would  have  survived  to  tell  the  tale ; 

IsQt  even  he  had  succumbed  to  the  exhaustion  of 

tl^irst  and    fever.      ''We  dropped    him  down   as 

Recently  as  wc  could,  and  one  of  us  said  a  bit  of 

•^  pniycr  over  himj  but  we  had  hardly  strength  to 

pitch  the  others  overboard.     Dawson   here  says 

His  name  was  Leicester  or  Latimer."     And  Hum- 

^lirey,  wringing  the  f)oor  fellow's  hand,   turned 

^."mxy  without  a  word,  for  he  thought,  and  others 

^IVMight  too,  that  that  dominant  spirit  among  the 

fe<ttt-<:rew  of  despairing  men  was  Guy    Latimer 

Cr?!-hester.    And  Humphrey  went  up  lo  Ingleside 

^nd  told  Dym — everyone  came  to  Dym  now  in 

thciriroables;  she  was  so  gentle  and  helpful,  she 

looked  at  them  with  such  wistful  kind  eyes. 

Dvm  was  ''Miss  Elliott"  still  in  the  household, 

tee  calle<i  her  "Auntie."     Uncle  Himi- 

t  -.1  taught  her  to  say  it  long  ago,  and  Mrs. 

Chichester  loved  the  name,  for  Dym  was  almost 

like  her  o^       '       hter  to  the  poor  lady, 

I>jrm    ^  her    face    as    she    listened    to 

*^^^nphrey's  story.  Humphrey  saw  her  shudder 
Oo«,  M  though  the  strange  coincidence  of  the 
i^UBe  struck  her;  but  when  he  had  finished  she 
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uncovered  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him,  and  the 
lines  of  the  mouth  unbent  slightly  in  their  sweet 
gravity?" 

"  Do  you  believe  this  was  he,  Humphrey?" 

"  Ay,  surely  ;  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt, 
I  fear." 

"And  you  think  he  is  lying  miles  below  the 
Pacific ;  that  he  will  never  come  home,  never  see 
his  child  again  ?  We  don't  believe  that,  do  we, 
Kelpie?"  stooping  to  caress  the  faithful  creature 
that  seemed  to  have  transferred  his  affection  to 
her.  "You  and  I  and  Will  know  better  than 
that." 

"Why  do  you  ho[)e  against  hope?"  persisted 
Humphrey,  sadly^  "  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Dym ; 
I  do  indeed.  It  is  false  and  cruel  kindness  to  tell 
that  poor  woman  her  son  is  alive." 

Humphrey  spoke  with  unusual  sternness,  but  his 
lieart  was  very  sore. 

"  If  you  withdraw  that  hope,  she  will  die," 
returned  Dym,  gently  but  firmly.  "  Promise  me 
you  will  not  tell  her  this,  Humphrey — what  the 
sailor  said,  I  mean  :  you  have  no  idea  how  weak 
she  is ;  it  would  kill  her." 

"  I  won't  go  against  you,"  returned  Humphrey, 
looking  at  her  wistfully  from  under  his  Ijeut  brows. 
"  Where  do  you  get  your  faith,  Dym  ?" 

Dym  gave  him  a  little  smile  in  answer. 

"You  and  I  and  Will  know  better  than  that," 
she  repeated,  kneeling  on  the  rug  and  putting  her 
arms  around  the  dog's  neck  when  Humphrey  had 
gone;  and  the  faithful  collie  kicked  her  hand  as 
though  he  understood  her  question. 

Sad  news  had  lately  came  to  them  from  Lans- 
downe  House,  Colonel  Delaire  had  met  with  an 
accident  in  the  hunting-field,  and  Anna  von 
Freiljgrath  wrote  that  serious  consequences  were 
apprehended.  The  doctors  feared  there  was  some 
internal  mischief,  and  the  invalid  seemed  to  think 
so  too,  for  he  was  calmly  putting  his  affairs  in 
order. 

The  news  came  to  them  at  Christmas,  and  cast 
an  additional  gloom  over  the  little  party.  Mrs. 
Chichester  had  been  ailing  for  some  time;  lately 
the  indisposition  had  increased,  and  tine  inclement 
season  kept  her  a  prisoner  in  her  own  room. 

It  was  there  that  Dym  read  Fraulein  von  Freili- 
grath's  sad  letter. 

Afterwards  they  watched  for  every  post  anx- 
iously; but  it  was  the  middle  of  February  before 
their  worst  fears  were  verified. 
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Colonel  Dclaire  had  borne  his  protracted  suf- 
fering heroically.  A  little  before  his  death  he  had 
sent  for  his  wife. 

No  one  had  thought  the  end  was  so  near;  and 
she  came  to  his  bedside  dressed  for  an  assembly, 
with  diamonds  shining  on  her  white  neck  and 
arms.  Some  of  her  friends  had  persuaded  her  that 
her  presence  was  indispensable  at  some  gay  gath- 
ering for  an  hour  or  two ;  and  Beatrix,  who  found 
her  husband's  sick-room  somewhat  irksome,  had 
yielded  to  their  solicitations. 

**  You  sent  for  me,  Frank  ;  do  you  feel  worse?" 
she  asked,  a  little  anxiously.  Perhaps  she  fell 
conscience-stricken. 

"  I  think  I  do.  my  dear.  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you — that  is,  if  you  can  spare  me  a  few  minutes," 
he  added,  with  a  shade  of  bitterness  in  his  voice 
that  stung  through  all  her  worldliness  and  selfish- 
ness. There  was  unconscious  irony  in  his  wonls, 
but  he  had  not  meant  to  be  hard  on  this  woman, 
who  had  disappointed  and  blighted  his  life ;  he 
would  die  in  peace  with  her  and  with  all  the 
world,  he  thought.  He  strove  to  forget  that  but 
for  her  he  would  have  lived  long  happy  years  of 
usefulness:  this  marriage  had  broken  his  career 
and  ruined  his  happiness;  domestic  misery  had 
made  him  more  reckless  of  life  than  other  men 
had  been ;  he  knew  as  they  carried  him  home 
upon  the  stretcher  that  he  had  dared  a  useless 
leap  to  rouse  himself  from  the  sadness  that  preyed 
so  continually  upon  him. 

And  yet  how  he  had  loved  her ! — how  her 
beauty  had  dazzled  his  dying  hours  now  ;  for  the 
sake  of  that  glorious  face  and  form  he  had  bartered 
the  peace  of  his  life ;  her  beauty  had  been  ashes 
and  bitterness  to  him,  and  yet  he  loved  her  still. 

No,  he  would  not  be  hard  on  her;  but  one 
word  he  did  say  of  sorrow  and  regret. 

'*  It  is  all  over  with  me,  Beatrix.  You  might 
have  been  a  little  more  patient,  dear.  I  should 
not  have  troubled  you  long" — looking  at  her  dress 
meaningly  ;  it  was  his  only  reproach. 

"I  think  we  may  as  well  say  good-by  to  each 
other,"  he  went  on.  "  We  have  not  Ikcu  happy 
together :  it  was  more  my  fault  than  yours  ;  I  ought 
not  to  have  m.ide  you  marry  me ;  you  never  loved 
me,  Trichy ;  but  it  is  loo  late  to  speak  of  that 
now." 

"Yes,  it  was  too  late,"  thought  Beatrix,  as  she 
stood  beside  him  dry-eyed  and  speechless.  She 
felt  conscience-stricken   and  abashed   before  this 


simple   kindly  gentleman;    she   could  not  lie  to 
him,  she  dared  not  affirm  she  had  ever  loved  hiia. 

"Yes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  that,  Frank,"  rix 
said,  dragging  the  diamond  bracelet  oo  hnani, 
and  not  venturing  to  look  at  him. 

Some  hours  later  she  stood  there  still,  shivenn^i 
in    her   gay   ball-dress.     Some    one    noticcti  btf 
shudder,  and  threw  a  cloak  over  her,  but  shcthotk 
her  head  and  put  it  away  with  feverish  fiDgei»-ibe| 
was  not  cold. 

Guy  Chichester  thought  he  had  tasted  the^ 
bitterest  dregs  that  pain  could  offer  when  Honor's 
arms  dropped  heavily  about  his  neck;  tui  ctcaJ 
bis  misery  was  less  intense  than  Beatrix's  as 
stood  with  hot  dry  eyes  beside  her  busluod'l 
death-bed 

She  did  not  venture  to  approach  him;  oil' 
mere  hirelings,  pressed  round  him,  and  itodc 
him  the  necessary  offices.     Was  it  for  her  to 
him,  who  had  never  loved  him?     who  had 
lected   his  sick-bed?   whose  forgiveness  she 
never  asked  or  sought  ? 

"Now,  my  men,  for  a  last  charge!"  were 
final  words;  and  so  the  gallant  soul  stormed 
the  heights  of  death. 

Dym  generously  forgot  her  old  repugnant 
wrote  to  Beatrix  in  her  trouble.     There 
an  unspoken  antagonism  between  these  ti 
Beatrix  was  older  now,  a  woman  of  the  worl 
she  no  longer  showed  her  dislike  openly  to 
aunt's  companion ;  perhaps  it  was  no  longer 
to  do  so,    for   Dym's   position  at    Inglcside 
wholly  unassailable.     Even  at  l^insdownc  Hi 
and   in   her  daughter's  presence,  Mrs.    Trcsail 
petted  and  made  much  of  her,  and  Beatrix 
ceased  to  rebuke. 

•*  You  will  all  repent  it  one  day,"  w«s  the 
speech  she  made  to  her  mother.     To  Mi«  Ellli 
she  was  perfectly  civil ;  once  or   twice  she 
made  some  slight  advance,  but   Dym  had 
cordially   responded — to  the  end  of  her  lifc 
mistrusted  Mrs.   Dclaire. 

Dym's  aptitude  for  nursing  was  greatly 
this  winter.     Mrs.  Chichester  did  not  raUj 
her    indisposition;  on    the    contrary,    she 
weaker  and   weaker.      Dr.   Grey  shonk   hi 
when  he  came  out  of  the  sick-room  ;  there 
disease  of  which  to  speak,  but  a  lamentable 
of  power,  surprising  in  a  woman  of  her  a 
tion. 

"There  is  no  real  wish  to  rally;  this  b 
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inanition  and  a  depressed  stale  of  the  nerves,"  he 

said  once  quite   impatiently  to   Dyra,  who  had 

followed  him  down  stairs.     Humphrey,  who  was 

^•raiting  in  the  hall  to  bear  bis  report,  joined  them 

in  the  porch. 

"That  is  what  Miss  Elliott  says,"  he  intemipled. 
••  We  cannot  get  Madam  to  lake  interest  in  any- 
•*^  ■  ?;  it  is  '  Do  as  you  like,  I  am  too  tired  to 
,'  from  one  week's  end  to  the  other." 
"It  must  be  checked,"  returned  Dr.  Grey, 
decidedly.  ** There  is  no  knowing  what  mischief 
may  result  when  the  patient  is  once  allowed  to 
sink  into  this  state.  She  must  be  roused,  interested 
io  spite  of  herself,  or  there  will  be  total  collapse. 
The  worst  is,  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  cause  of 
All  this;  the  only  question  js,  whether  any  certainty 
«rould  not  be  better  than  this  state  of  hopeless 
suspense." 

"That  is  what  I  say,"  put  in  Humphrey,  with 
a.   glance  at  Dym,  who  was  standing  by  the  fire, 
smoothing  her  little  silk  apron  thoughtfully. 
Dyra  looked  up  quickly. 

"No,  no,  Dr.  Grey;  don't  let  him  say  that,  he 
i«  always  telling  me  so.  It  would  kill  her;  I  am 
&«xrc  it  would,"  speaking  with  her  old  energy. 

••The  question  is  whether  slie  has   really  any 

*»^T^  remaining,"  returned  Dr.  Grey;  "whether 

ndifference  to  everything  does  not  mean  that 

"los  secretly  relinquished   it.     Tell  us,   Miss 

t — you  are  more  with  her  than  any  one — do 

>ou  Uunk  she  believes  her  son  is  alive?" 

"I  don't  know;  she  has  not  spoken  of  him 
^**<ly,"  answered  Dym,  in  a  low  voice.  "She 
>ot  all  his  things  about  her;  her  bed  was 
strewn  yesterday  with  broken  toys  and  books 
^fitj  even  baby-clothes.  Florence  was  teJlIng  her 
^hit  everything  was  when  I  came  in.  I  wanted 
***  pot  Ihem  away,  but  she  would  not  let  me." 

•*She  thinks  that  they  are  relics,"  returned  Dr. 
^^ty.  quickly.  •'  I  was  right,  you  see ;  she  never 
*^pect5  to  have  him  back  again." 

••Oh,   Dr.    Grey,   I    never   thought   of  that," 

^i^swered  Dym,  and  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes ; 

*  but  indeed,  indeed,  you  are   mistaken.     I  re- 

*^Cnjb«r  now  Florence  was  saying  her  prayers  to 

^^1  »od  she  made  her  say  that  part  over  twice 

bcr  father  coming  back." 

Grey  shook   his   head  ;    he   was  quite   of 

^'^thcr  opinion. 

'*l/you  uke  my  advice,  you  will  try  to  find 
^  aactly  what  she  thinks,    I  believe  with  Mr. 


Nethecote  that  she  knows  already,  and  that  she 
will  be  able  to  bear  any  certainty." 

Dym  was  still  standing  by  the  fire  when  Hum- 
phrey came  back  from  accompanying  the  doctor 
to  the  door.  She  turned  to  him  with  one  of  her 
worried  looks. 

*'  Humphrey,  I  can't  bear  this  much  longer — 
you  all  thinking  me  wrong,  I  mean ;  but  some 
one  else  muht  tell  her." 

"  Nay,  surely  no  one  understands  her  so  well  as 
you  do,  Dym." 

"  I  cannot  help  that,"  with  a  touch  of  her  old 
irritability;  "if  you  and  Dr.  Grey  persist  in 
thinking  it  right,  one  of  you  must  do  it.  It  will 
not  be  a  lie  on  your  lips." 

"  Ay,  whatever  do  you  mean,  Dym  ?" 
"  If  I  said  he  was  dead,  I  should  tell  a  lie;  he 
is  not  dead — I  feel  it — I  know  it.  What  is  the 
day  of  the  month,  Humphrey?  I  am  beginning 
to  forget  everything."  And  she  put  her  hand  to 
her  head  in  a  confused  tired  way, 

"It  is  the  twenty-first  of  March,"  returned 
Humphrey,  looking  at  her  in  surprise ;  "  Madam's 
been  ailing  over  three  months  now.  Let  me  see, 
Flo  will  be  four  years  old  on  the  twentieth  of 
next  month," 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  I  was  not  thinking  of  that. 
It  is  just  three  years  and  .seven  months,  then,  since 
he  went  away;  a  year  and  seven  months  since  we 
last  heard.  It  is  a  long  time,  a  very  long  lime, 
Humphrey;  no  wonder  you  all  lose  hope." 

''The  only  marvel  is  you  haven't  lost  it  too,** 
replied  Humphrey,  in  his  gruffest  tone;  it  made 
his  heart  ache  to  see  how  the  girl  clung  to  her 
belief;  "but  it  is  not  any  use;  you  will  be  obliged 
to  let  it  go." 

"  Never  !  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  I  could 
not,  I  could  not."  Her  eyes  quite  shone  with 
excitement;  her  voice  trembled  and  grew  eager. 
"  You  may  take  away  the  last  hope  from  that  poor 
woman  ;  I  cannot  prevent  you — I  dare  not,  if  you 
think  it  right ;  but  no  one  shall  make  me  believe 
that  he  will  not  come  back  to  his  child  one 
day." 

Humphrey  did  not  answer.  Her  earnestness 
staggered  him  in  spite  of  himself.  Tht  squire 
alive  still :  a  year  and  .seven  months,  and  yet  he 
had  not  reached  them  ?  The  idea  was  too  im- 
probable, it  was  contrary  to  all  reason.  He  would 
have  liked  to  argue  the  girl  out  of  her  obstinate 
belief;    but  he  feared  angering  her.     Dym's  fire 
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was  only  a  sudden  blaze,  and  it  died  out  as  soon 
as  Humphrey  left  her. 

"They  will  reason  me  even  out  of  this,  if  I 
listen  to  them.  Why  will  they  not  leave  me  alone 
to  believe  what  I  like?"  she  said  to  herself,  with 
a  sudden  spasm  of  doubt  and  misery.  "Oh, 
Kelpie,  do  you  really  think  your  master  is  dead — 
really,  really  dead!"  But,  though  the  sagacious 
animal  licked  her  hand  in  the  same  reassuring 
manner  as  before,  she  was  not  comforted. 

Dym  sudilenly  felt  with  a  great  terror  that  her 
hope  was  slipping  from  her.  She  had  spoken 
bravely,  but  why  did  her  heart  all  at  once  fail 
her?  Was  it  that  the  suspense  was  becoming 
unbearable  even  to  her?  She  had  told  Humphrey 
she  would  never  believe  he  was  tkatl ;  that  it 
would  l)e  a  lie  on  her  lips  if  she  said  it  to  his 
mother.  Why  did  her  conscience  accuse  her  of 
falseness?  Had  she  meant  what  she, said?  Had 
she  been  utterly  true  ?  Had  not  her  wish  blinded 
her  when  she  had  so  spoken  ? 

Dym  felt  as  though  she  were  collapsing  too ;  a 
sudden  paralysis  of  fear  was  on  her;  her  faith  had 
received  a  shock  in  reality;  the  poor  thing  was 
weary  and  spent  with  nursing ;  fatigue  and  depres- 
sion were  wearing  out  her  hopefulness.  The  body 
is  often  to  blame  for  these  moods.  When  Dym 
sat  down  with  a  little  shiver  and  asked  herself  if 
she  believed  this  thing  or  the  other,  she  wanted 
to  sleep  away  her  fears. 

It  would  have  been  a  wonder  if  she  had  not 
been  tired ;  she  was  too  young  and  weak  for  such 
a  responsibility;  the  strain  of  it  was  almost  wearing 
her  out. 

Mrs.  Chichester  could  hardly  bear  her  to  be  o»it 
of  the  room.  Dynf  schooled  herself  into  bright- 
ness whenever  she  came  near  her  friend.  The 
poor  invalid,  in  her  blindness  and  helplessness, 
grew  more  dependent  on  her  young  companion 
every  day.  Dym's  sweet  voice  never  soundfd 
tired  in  the  si^k-room;  her  light  stej) — how  it 
flagged  when  it  crossed  the  threshold  ! — was  like 
music  to  the  cars  that  had  grown  to  listen  for  it 
night  and  day ;  the  soft  touches  that  had  once 
proved  so  soothing  to  Guy  Chichester  were  never 
weary  of  manipulating  the  hot  brow.  Dym  kept 
untiring  vigils  in  the  sick-room;  she  denied  herself 
needful  rest,  trying  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  those 
long  nights.  Mrs.  Chichester  never  slept  till 
dawn  ;  for  some  hours  she  was  always  wakeful  and 
restless.     Dym  had  grown  into  the  habit  of  taking 
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the  earliest  part  of  the  night  watch  ;  DoroC 
and  dozed  quite  placidly  all  the  rest  of  the 
Mrs.  Chichester  would  be  waiting  for  hef 
she  thought,  with  a  touch  of  compuncl 
idleness.  Stewart  came  in  to  close  tl 
as  she  rose  wearily  from  her  chair, 
to  be  a  wild  night,  miss,"  he  said,  as  Dym 
for  a  moment  looking  out  at  the  black  rain- 
that  were  scudding  across  the  sky.  The  wil 
driving  along  the  terrace  and  whistling  ill 
among  the  gable-ends;  the  elms  were  en 
and  straining  their  mighty  limbs  like  angry  g 
in  the  kitchen  garden  there  was  a  flappin|y[ 
boughs ;  that  night  the  Nid  was  swo^^ 
lashed  its  banks  with  white  froth.  I.3tef< 
flood-gates  of  heaven  seemed  Oj>cn,  and  A  d 
rain  and  mist  filled  the  valley ;  a  hollow  m< 
reverberated  among  the  hills  and  echoed  n 
fully  through  the  dim  woods.  Dym  shive( 
she  passed  the  conservatory  door,  for  it  rem 
her  of.that  evening,  more  than  three 
when  Humphrey,  with  pale  face  tndl 
clothes,  stood  in  that  very  place  and 
Honor  was  dead.  Dym  found  Florence  cmj 
among  her  grandmother's  pillows  when  4lfl 
the  sick-room  ;  the  little  maid  had  stol^P 
the  corridor  with  her  little  white  nightgovj 
bare  rosy  feet,  and  now  sat  of)en.ey 
;  looking  like  a  bright-eyed  fairy  p< 
Chichester's  ear. 

"Oh,  Flossie,  how  naughty  !' 

Florence  shook  back  the  fair  hair  from  bci 
and  argued  the  matter.  ^H 

"  Flo  is  not  naughty  ;  Flo*s  good."     ^* 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  my  darling,"  and 
finished  her  rebuke  with  a  shower  of  I 
"  There,  say  good-night  to  grannie." 

"Florence    has    been    saying    soch^f 
things,"  said  Mrs.  Chichester,  gatheringl9 
fondly  in  her  weak  arms ;   "  she  has  bcea  ii;i 
]>oor  grandmamma  so  unhappy.     She  ti 
won't  love  papa  any  longer." 

"Oh,  Flo,  for  shame!" 

"  I  thitik  he  is  a  naughty  papa  to  stop! 
this  time,"  affirmed  Flo,  confidently.     ♦•! 
think  he  is  good,  like  grannie  and 
auntie.     I   like  auntie   best,"  she  wM 
Dym  carried  her  away.     Dym,  gravely 
little  face  before  she  left  it,  fell  to-nii;ht 
the  child's  words  had  stricken  hi 
Even  Flossie  was  tired  of  waiting. 
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"I  tWnk  I  feel  more  restless  than  ever,  to- 
night," sighed  Mrs.  Chichester,  as  Dym  sat  (fown 
besidfcher.     "  Oh,  that  wind  1" 

"It  is  a  rough  lullaby,  certainly,"  returned 
Drai,  cheerfully,  as  she  drew  the  heavy  curtains 
closer,  and  looked  to  the  fastening  of  the  shutters, 
ind  then  broke  a  blazing  log  into  splinters.  The 
[»hite  china  tiles  reflected  the  pleasant  glow  j  the 
imp  burned  brightly.  Dym,  as  she  read,  stole  a 
tiance  now  and  then  at  the  white  face  lying  on 
t)e  pillow  with  blank  open  eyes,  and  thin  hands 
uttering  aimlessly  over  the  coverlet,  and  thought 
haf,  worn  and  faded  as  it  had  grown,  it  was 
rjutiful  still. 

In  spite  of  her  efforts,  Dym's  voice  would  take 

ircd  tones  now  and  then ;  her  nerves  were  in  a 

sute  of  tension  to-night ;  her  readit.g  was  purely 

mechanical.     Through   it  all  sl;e  seemed  to  hear 

[the  dripping  of  the  rain  on  the  terrace  as  the  wind 

Long   before  the  usual  hour   Mrs.   Chi- 

scot  her  away,  pretending  she  coqjd  sleep; 

d  Dym,  with  some  reluctance,  gave  up  her  post 

Dorothy. 

It  was  her  ordinary  custom  to  go  down  and  pat 
Kelpie  and  bid  hira  good-night  before  she  went  to 
Ikt  room,  and,  however  tired  she  was,  she  never 
I  omitted  the  custom ;  but  to-night  Kelpie  was  not 
BWchcd  as  usual  on  the  black  bear-skin  in  the 
library;  he  was  whining  restlessly  at  the  foot  of 
tkt  Hairs,  as  though  he  were  weary  of  waiting  for 
liiivoung  mistress. 

bvitu stooped  down  and  caressed  him;  but, 
t'wtigh  he  licked  her  hand  gratefully,  he  continued 
VHihIy  uneasy,  and  trembled  m  every  limb. 

"Why,  Kelpie,  old  fellow,  what  ails  you?     I 

«il)iK)ie  the  wind  is  making  you  nervous  too.    One 

"tbck,  and  the  storm  shows  no  sign  of  lulling," 

to  th«  glass  in  the  conservatory  rattled  and  shook 

'"  v.s  frame,  and    the   hail  beat    fiercely  on    the 

•«"ate  outside.     "What   an  awful   night  1"    she 

Ifujtjght,  glancing   round  the  dimly-lighted   hall 

other  fearfully. 

"Lie  down,  good  dog,"  she  said,  soothingly. 

tRflpie  resisted  every  effort  to  coax  him  to  his 

wltin ;  on    the   contrary,  his   restlessness   in- 

*^:»tA\  he  whined,  looked  up  in  Dym's  face,  ran 

the  door,  and  commenced  sniffing  under 

then   ^hrew  back   his  head  with  a  low 

'^longed  howl. 


The  dog's  behavior  did  not  tend  to  reassure 
Dym;  she  knew  the  collie's  sagacity  was  rarely  at 
fault.  For  some  reason  or  otiier  lie  wanted  her  to 
open  the  door;  perhaps  some  one  was  outside, 
most  likely  a  tramp.  Dym's  imagination  did  not 
]  stretch  to  the  idea  of  house-breakers ;  she  had  been 
too  long  an  inhabitant  of  the  happy  valley  for 
such  a  notion  to  enter  her  head  ;  but  still  she  was 
all  alone.  There  might  be  two  tramps,  perhaps, 
or  even  gypsies;  she  did  rot  feel  in  the  least 
disiK>sed  to  open  the  door. 

Again  she  attempted  to  coax  Kelpie  away;  she 
even  took  hold  of  his  collar  and  tried  to  drag  him 
with  her  two  hands,  but  it  was  no  use;  the  dog 
only  growled  at  her  reproachfully,  and  broke  into 
a  dismal  howl.  In  another  moment  he  would 
arouse  the  house. 

"  There  can  be  no  harm  if  I  slip  the  chain  and 
let  him  run  through,"  she  thought;  "it  is  silly 
of  me  to  be  so  frightened  ;  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
only  Sukey,  or  one  of  her  pups  strayed  up  from 
the  keeper's  lodge."  But  for  all  that  she  was 
nervous,  and  bungled  sadly  over  the  bolts.  She 
had  miscalculated  the  distance,  however;  the  dog, 
with  all  his  efforts,  could  not  squeeze  himself 
through  the  aperture,  and  his  bark  of  disappoint- 
ment drove  Dym's  fears  to  the  wind  in  the  terror 
lest  Mrs.  Chichester  should  be  alarmed.  "Oh, 
hush,  hush  I"  she  cried,  dropping  the  chain  in 
desperation  ;  she  thought  she  could  close  the  door 
quickly  after  him,  but  she  had  forgotten  the  wind. 
Kelpie  had  scarcely  vanished  into  the  darkness 
before  a  wild  gust  blew  the  door  out  of  her  hand, 
and  drove  her  backward,  pelting  her  face  and 
tlress  with  hailstones,  and  nearly  lifting  her  off 
her  feet. 

All  her  strength  could  not  have  availed  to  close 
the  heavy  oak  door ;  the  servants  slept  far  away, 
no  one  could  hear  her  if  she  called ;  the  lights 
were  flaring,  her  hair  and  dress  blew  about 
wildly.  All  at  once  a  low  uncontrollable  cry 
broke  from  her  lips,  and  her  knees  trembled 
under  her. 

And  why? 

Because  a  warm  human  hand,  groping  in  the 
darkness,  suddenly  touched  hers;  and  a  voice 
close  by,  speaking  out  of  the  storm  and  wind, 
said,  "Don't  be  afraid.  Kelpie  knows  me.  I 
am  Guy  Chichester  1" 
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"I  SEE  THE  POINT." 
Bv  J.   P.   McCORD. 


Two  worthy  fanner*  once  fell  out, 

I  never  knew  jusl  what  alK)Ut ; 

Although  in  every  ncighl«>r'8  view, 

The  cause  was  small  for  such  o<lo. 

One's  sheep,  perhaps,  had  passed  their  bounds. 

And  pastured  on  the  other's  grounds; 

t)r  one  had  seen  the  other's  colt 

Across  his  patch  of  melons  bolt; 

Or  one  of  eggs  had  spoiled  a  nest, 

Uecausc  he  deemed  hi*  riyht  the  best, 

^liilc  yet  the  other's  right  !»eemed  clear, 

liec.ause  his  hens  had  cickled  near. 

Or  may  be,  in  some  breach  of  laws 

The  quarrel  had  a  graver  cause. 

One  may  have  failed,  on  some  pretence, 

To  build  his  share  of  border  fence; 

Or  one,  with  sly  ami  stealthy  hand, 

Had  turned  a  brooklet  on  hLs  land, 

Which  eke  to  nature's  course  had  kept. 

And  throu^jh  his  neighbor's  meadow  crept, 

Marked  where  it  bad  been  wont  to  |vxss, 

By  tortuous  streaks  of  greener  grass. 

Whatever  had  begun  their  feud, 
A  word  might  soon  have  changed  their  mood; 
But  cither  would  have  judged  it  weak 
Th.it  kind  and  generous  word  to  speak. 
Their  hatred  therefore  gathered  strengih 
With  every  d.iy;  until,  at  length. 
Their  wi<icst  friend*  would  try  no  more 
Their  old  relations  to  restore. 
Then  each  the  other  blamed  aloud, 
And  told  his  faults  in  every  crowd ; 
Then  each  to  slander  turned  his  tongue. 
And  anger's  vulgar  missiles  flung; 
As  if  the  clcnner  one  appears. 
The  more  his  neighlior  be  besmears. 

When  now,  from  pasMon's  burning  hcij^ht, 
Jones  thought  he  saw  just  what  was  right — 
Although  he  would  have  found,  when  ciolcd, 
That  he  ha^l  been  deceived,  liefooled — 
Old  (Jujbble's  oGicc  straight  he  sought. 
And  all  hi»  wrongs  before  him  brought, 
And  vowed   if  justice  could  Ih;  won 
On  earth,  it  should  be  surely  done. 

'  Vour  cause  i*  gixvl,"  the  lawyer  cried, 

•  I  dare  for  you  at  once  decide." 
The  winds  with  speed  dispersed  the  new«; 


Nor  could  John  Wlgjjins  well  refuse 

To  stand  defence.     He  thought,  beside%. 

Since  law  for  just  awards  provides, 

That  when  the  facts  were  known  and  bared 

For  him  must  judgment  be  declared; 

While  Jones  should  find,  that  in  her  school 

Dame  Justice  scourges  every  fool. 

With  hopes  like  these,  he  s|>rcad  his  CSM 

Before  a  lawyer's  gracious  face. 

"  It  grieves  me,  sir,"  the  man  replied, 

"  That  I  must  take  the  other  side ; 
Had  Jones  not  been  before  you  here, 
I  would  of  course  for  you  appear. 
Yet  let  me  say,  I  have  a  friend 
Whom  I  am  free  to  recommend ; 
In  practice  skilled,  in  law  profound 
As  any  man  that  walks  the  ground. 
A  note  from  mc  will  guide  you  right, 
And  place  this  chance  in  proper  light." 
As  Wiggins  rose  and  left  the  place. 
His  thanks  were  radiant  in  his  face. 
When  from  the  office  well  away. 
He  wondered  what  the  note  might  say. 
And  chose  to  know;  for  Quibble's  haste 
The  paper  in  his  hand  had  place<l 
Wilhont  ft  seal.     Pcrhaji*  he  thought 
One  who  at  school  was  never  taught 
Could  read   no  written  lines  at  all, 
Or  such  at  least  as  lawyers  scmwl. 

**  I  seize  my  chance,"  the  farmer  said, 
And,  as  he  spoke,  he  stood  and  read  t 

"These  geese  are  fat  and  heavy,  brother; 
If  you  pick  one  I  will  the  other." 

"  I  see  the  point,"  the  man  exclaimed. 
With  waving  fist  and  face  inilamcd ; 

"Tlie  gain,  it  seems,  in  this  affair, 
Will  be  to  those  who  make  us  bare, 
/'ii/  ,C'«<",  fonooth !     In  vain  the  net 
In  sight  of  even  geese  is  set. 
Since  Quibble  and  his  learned  friend 
Would  each  his  side  with  warmth  defend. 
With  les.s  regard  to  right  and  law 
Than  to  the  fees  they  hope  to  draw, 
Their  sordid  wishes   I   will  foil, 
And  with  my  ncighlior  end  the  broil." 

If  men  heed  not  the  lesson  laaght. 
Their  wisdom  may  be  dearly  bought. 


"MUSINGS." 
Bv  Tno.MA.s  George  La  Moille. 


SoMX  mighty  ones,  with  fate's  thorp  pen, 

Make  out  a  name: 
If  deeds  of  love,  they  brighten  up 

The  scroll  of  fame; 
If  acts  i)f  hate,  they  darker  grow 

In  elou'ls  of  sh:ime. 
A«  sunt  as  night  succeeds  the  day, 

'Tl«  jnst  AS  sure 
Time's  tireless  enerjiies  proclaim, 

Naught  shall  endure. 
And  Nature's  forces  victims  all 

For  «leath  procure. 
Wherever  our  dead  dust  be  laid 

It  matters  not. 
WlM'd  like  to  cbang*  the  verdict  jnst, 


Gone  and  forgot? 
Be  it  king's  tomb,  or  soon  or  late. 

Men  plow  the  spot. 
'Mid  ocean's  restless  billows  'andll 

The  cruel  foam, 
On  mountain  steep,  in  prairie  widr. 

With  kindred  loam. 
What  recks  it  unto  us  when  fled 

To  our  long  home? 
'TwottM  seetn  to  sweeten  wclcoMe  sl«c;> 

If  when  we  die. 
To  have  the  wild  rose  and  ihe  violcc 

M.irk   where  we  lie, 
In  peaceful  waiting  the  loud  trump 

Till  earth's  Last  sky. 
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NOTES  AND   QUERIES. 


iwci  coTTgspondent  fnniishes  us  with  a  number  of 
tsling  items,  gathered  from  "The  Douk  of  Oddi- 
ll was  published  in  the  last  centuiy ;  some  of  them 
yd  both  quaint  and  curious : 

PVamily. — In  the  reign  of  King  Winiam  the 
iv  lived  at  Ipswich,  in  SuiTulk^  a  family,  which 
limber  of  peculiarities  belonging  to  it,  was  distin- 
'  the  name  of  the  Odd  Family.  Every  event, 
or  bad,  happened  to  this  family  in  an  odd 
;  odd  day  of  the  month,  and  every  one  of  ihcra 
^odd  in  his  or  her  person,  manner  and  behavior. 
tetters  of  their  Christian  names  always  happened 
a  odd  number.  The  husband's  name  was"  Peter, 
rife's  Rahab;  they  had  seven  children,  all  boys, 
moo,  Roger,  James,  Matthew,  Jonas,  David,  Eze- 

btubtnd  had  but  one  leg,  and  his  wife  one  arm. 
nu  bom  blind  of  his  left  eye,  and  Roger  lost  his 
f  accident ;  James  had  his  left  ear  pulled  off  by  a 
|itUTel,  and  Matthew  was  bfirn  with  only    three 

his  right    hand.     Jonas  had  a  stump  foot,  and 

humpbacked  ;  all  these,  except  David,  were  re- 
bnrt,  and  Ezekiel  was  six  feet  two  inches  high  at 
^keleen.  The  stump-fool  Jonas  and  the  hump- 
l^tit  wives  of  fortune,  but  no  girl  would  listen  to 
tof  the  rest.  The  hu.sl>and's  hair  was  as  black  as 
«  wife's  as  remarkably  white,  yet  every  one  of 
•rn  had  red  hair.     The  husband  had  the  peculiar 

of  falling  into  a  deep  saw-pit,  where  he  was 
|ntb,  in  the  year  1691,  and  the  wife,  refu!^ing  all 
l&tenance,  died  in  five  days  after  him.  In  the  year 
id  enlisted  as  a  grenadier,  and  although  he  was 

Innded  in  twenty-three  places,  he   recovered. 
\  Matthew,  Jonas  and    David  died  at  different 
same  day,  in  the  year  1713,  and  Solomon  and 
BC  drowned   together   in   crossing  the   Thames 


OtVereignties  becoming  mere  Corporations. — 
Ing  letter  from  Philatlelphia,  to  parties  in  Button, 
kin  February,  1791  : 

Eme  Court  of  the  United  States  opened  here 
e  Judgc-s  did  not  all  attend.     The  only  acUoa 
ought  by  a  Foreigner,  against  the  Stale  of 
The  writ  was  served  upon  the  Governor,  the 
bnpitive  of  the   State,   and  upon    the    Attorney 
Hd  months  are  given    for  the  State  to  plead. 
Action  be  maintained,  one  great  national  question 
tied — that  is,  that  the  scver.il   Sl.ites  have  relini 
their  Sovereignties,  and   have  become   mere 
I,  up^n  the  establishment  of  the  General  Govcm- 
'  a  Soircreign  State  can  never  be  coerced  by  the 
if  another  government.      Should   this   point  be 
in  fnvnr   of   this  cause    against    Maryland,  each 
e  Union  may  be  sued  by  the  possessor  of  their 
VUI.— 30 


public  securities,  and  by  all  their  creditors.  As  the  cxeai- 
lion  will  be  against  them  as  mere  corpor,ilions,  they  wilt  be 
i&sucd  against  all  the  inhabitants  generally;  the  Governor 
and  all  other  citizens  will  be  alike  liable.  Such  ofEces  will 
not  be  coveted;  even  the  Constitutional  privileges  in  the 
several  Slates,  against  arresting  Senators  and  Representatives, 
while  the  Courts  are  sitting,  will  be  done  away." 

The  Continental  Congress  of  1784  Searching  for  a 
Place  to  Assemble. — The  question  having  come  up,  in 
1784,  where  Congress  should  reassemble  when  it  adjourned, 
the  delegates  from  Rhode  Island  informed  Congress  that  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  at  the  February  session,  passed  the 
following  resolutions  : 

"  I>.\Si>h>etf,  That  the  delegates  of  this  State  be,  and  they 
arc  hcrcliy  instructed  to  u^e  their  influence  to  obtain  a  recess 
of  Congress  as  soon  as  the  national  business  will  possibly 
admit. 

"  It  is  further  voted  that  the  delegates  of  this  State  request 
that  honorable  body  to  adjourn  to  convene  at  Rhode  Island 
in  the  course  of  next  year,  or  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient ; 
that  Congress  be  informed,  that  if  the  aforesaid  request  shall 
be  .-icceded  to,  this  State  will  prepare  suitable  buildings  for 
their  nccommod.i:ion.     .\nd  therefore  moved, 

"That  on  the  26th  day  of  May  next,  Ihe  President 
adjourn  this  Congress  until  the  26th  day  of  October  next, 
then  to  meet  at  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  and  if  a  su/Kcient  number  of  mem- 
bers to  form  a  house  should  not  then  meet,  that  all  the 
business  before  this  Congress  unfinished  at  the  lime  of  said 
adjouniment,  be  referred  to  the  United  States  in  Congress, 
who  shall  be  assembled  at  said  Newport,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November  next." 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  to  strike  oat  the  words 
*♦  then  to  meet  at  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,"  and  afterwards,  "  at  said  Newport;'* 
and  on  the  cjueslton,  shail  those  words  stand?  it  passed  in 
the  negative,  and  the  words  were  struck  out. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  seconded,  in  lieu  of  the 
words  struck  out,  to  insert,  "  to  meet  at  Philadelphia;"  and 
on  the  question  being  put,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Maryl.\nd  and  Virginia  asked  to  Make  Advances 
TOWARDS  Erecting  Buildings  for  the  Rkception  or  Con- 
cress. — A  motion  vras  then  made  and  seconded,  to  postpone 
the  further  consideration  of  the  motion  under  debate,  in  order 
to  take  up  the  following :  "  That  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  be  informed,  that  provided   they  will  advance 

ihe  United    States pounds,   for  erecting  the  necessary 

buildings  for  the  reception  of  Congress  at  or  near  George- 
town at  the  falls   of   Puwtomack,   it  shall   be   allowed   by 

them   in    the  requisitions  made  on  them  for  the  year 

by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,"  which  motion 
was  also  decided  in  the  neg.itive. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  seconded,  Jn  lieu  of  the 
words  struck   out,  to  insert  "  Alexandria,"  with  no  beact 
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Buccew;  when,  finaMy,  a  motion  to  insert,  in  lieu  of  the 
woTils  Uruck  out,  "  to  meet  at  Trenton,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  afprcahle  to  tbctr  act  of  the  2lsA  of  October  kst," 
which  was  ailo|)tcd. 

Pictures  of  Washington. — Tn  a  letter,  under  date  of 
July  31,  1779,  from  llori.  William  Vcmon  to  bis  son,  Wii- 
liam  11.  Vcmon,  then  in  France,  1  finfl  the  following: 

'•  Vou  will  find  a  letter  enclosed  from  Samuel  King,  who 
sends  you  ten  miniature  pictures  of  his  Excellency  CJeneral 
Washington,  which  he  desires  you  will  disp<isc  of  at  three 
guineas  apiece.  I  can't  think  ihey  will  sell  for  that  price. 
He  desires  I  would  inform  you  to  sell  them  for  what  they 
wilt  fetch,  and  send  him  the  proceeds  in  shining  linen,  from 
one  and  eighlpencc  to  two  and  fouqjcnce  per  English  yard. 
You  will  employ  some  broker  to  sell  them,  as  I  don't  sup- 
p<j5e  you  will  hawk  ab<jul  pictures.  They  are  a  good  like- 
ness, and  not  badly  painted." 

The  writer  of  the  ahovc  letter,  William  Vernon,  was  one 
pf  the  most  active  supporters  of  the  Government  al  the  time 
that  it  wa&  organized,  and  he  was  untiring  in  his  cflForts  to 
found  a  Navy.  April  19,  1777,  he  was  selected,  in  connec- 
tion with  James  Warren  and  John  Dwhon,  to  form  a  Board 
of  Assistants  to  the  Marine  Committee,  and  umlcr  instruc- 
tions sent  to  them  umlcr  the  signature  of  John  Hancock,  they 
»li.  once  organized  the  Eastern  Department  of  the  Naval 
Board,  and  chose  Mr.  Vcmon  as  their  head.  They  were  to 
Citablbh  themselves  at  or  near  to  Daston,  and  it  is  well 
known  how  efficient  they  proved,  and  what  good  service 
ibcy  rendered  the  country. 

Vcmon,  die  ^n,  on  leaving  college  went  to  Europe  under 
the  patronage  of  John  Adams  to  make  himiclf  famiii.ir 
with  certain  articles  of  manufacture  and  trade,  prcp.aratory 
to  settling  down  in  business  in  his  own  country.  While 
absent  (ihe  year  pritir  to  the  date  of  the  almve  letter),  his 
father  sent  him  a  copy  of  Pcalc's  Washington,  made  by  the 
above- named  Samuel  King,  which  he  wa^  at  liberty  to 
present  to  the  King  or  to  any  one  on  whom  he  saw  tit  to 
bestow  it.  This  picture  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Lafay- 
ette, and  went  out  in  the  vame  frigate  with  him;  the  distin- 
guished Frenchm.in  having  expressed  to  Mr.  Veraoa  a 
desire  to  be  bearer  of  a  letter  to  his  son. 

Young  Vrmon,  during  his  al>tence,  made  a  collection  of 
pictum,  which  he  brought  to  this  country,  and  after  his 
death  they  were  scattcre«l.  An  acrouiit  of  them  has  already 
been  published.  The  miniatures  sctit  to  him  by  King  were 
probably  reduced  copies  of  the  copy  of  Pcalc's  W.xshington, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  became  of  them. 

Samuel  King  was  a  painter  of  vrry  ordinary  ability ;  but 
he  had  the  foctilty  of  catching  a  likeness,  and  as  this  with 
many  compensated  for  the  want  of  other  qualities,  he  was 
frciunitly  called  npon  tn  paint  the  portraits  of  those  who 
Otmld  affiird  in  indulge  their  taMe  in  this  w.iy.  But  the  calls 
were  by  no  rocani  bo  pressing  tm  to  olnsorb  his  whole  time, 
•od  a*  he  was  skilled  in  the  monuficture  of  mathematical  in- 
•truments.  he  combined  the  two  callings,  carrying  them  on  to- 
gether in  a  small  shop  on  the  principal  street  in  Newport.  It 
was  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  application  was  made  to 
him  to  take  two  pupils,  .irt  students,  who  desired  In  learn  at 
hit  iuiid  the  rudiments  of  drawing  and  (uiniing.    These  two 


pupils  were  Edward  G,  Malbonc  of  Newport   am)  Wa 
ton  Allston  of  Sviulh  (.".iroiina.     Molbone  wa.s  then  Ua^ 
teen,  and  bis  fellow  i>tudcnt  was  still  younger;   and  k| 
interesting  to  know  that  with  such  slight  promptings  «*  ' 
could  have  had  at  the  hand  of  their  early  teacher,  ibrjrl 
rose  to  the  highest  pirsition  in  the  profession.     Mall 
miniatures   have   never  been   excelled,   if  they  harv 
equaled;   and  we  all  know  in  what   high   es^t 
works  of  AIKton  arc  held.     Allston  lived  to  a  ripe  > 
gaining  renown  through  oil  those  yeari;  but  Mall 
cut  off  in  early  manhood.     He  waa  bom  in  1777, 
in  1S07.     His  finest  work,  •'  The  Hour*,"  is  now  owtmJI 
the  Providence  Athenaeum,  and  all  who  see  it  admit  that  it[ 
as  lovely  in  conception  as  it  is  beautiful  in  cxccutioa. 

Gb>KGE  C. 


How  to  Make  a  Model  Newspaper. — ^The 
mechanical  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  efforts  to  aafce 
model  newspaper  are  forcibly  excmpliiied  in  the  foil 
from  a  correspondent,  who  says :  "  The  enclosed  cnm 
stanzas  describe,  perhaps,  an  Utopian  gazette.  The  alt 
is  made  to  exhaiist  what  llie  writer  believes  shooki  be 
necessary  features  of  a  good  newspaper,  Great  pain*  i 
been  taken  !■>  make  the  piece  abiolutrfy  rkymeUu,  an4 
way  of  uniqueness,  lu  compel  its  onlcirming,  witk 
shadow  of  an  error,  to  the  other  omanicntal  reijui 
(twelve  in  all)  of  the  prefatory  note;  at  the  same 
the  intended  sense  or  meaning  remains  intact.  It  b 
venient  for  the  writer  to  send  the  stanus  in  print,  hot 
would  of  course  be  their  first  publication.  If  they  be 
cep'.ed,  the  Editor  is  requested  to  tunvhtrt  alur  the  lai 
OA  almost  every  word  is  inserted  under  one  or  other  of 
(twelve)  working  rules — ^not  one  of  which  rules  ahoBlil 
broken  on  any  account." 

DESCR1PT10K  OF  A  MODEL  KEWSPAPER, 
Dmlt.  Skmi-Wkbiclv,  akd  WantLV* 
JVhiek  paptr  should  be  owntti  an  J  rcmducttd  fy 
and  sold  at  Ike  lamett  fayinf  raU. 
[As  will  be  seen,  this  piece  of  metrical  pfcse  is  in 
trochaics.     The  lines,  however,  contain  seven] 
all  but  the  first  of  which  need  to  be  pointed  out.     {I 
stanza  is  without  rhyme,  and  (2)  no  thyme  is  found  ta 
two  contiguous  Ktnnzas  taken  a\  one,     (J)   In  every 
the  vowel  or  diphthongal  sound  in  the  la*l  »cr*n\M 
of  each  line,  and  that  in  the  final  (m 
each  of  the  first  and  third  lines,  are  .1 
of  the  two  final  syllables  of  the  6rsi  hikc  ut  Atiy 
la.ns  the  same  vowel  or  diphthong.il  stouttd  •>  that  ia 
terminal  syllable  of  the  last  line  of  the  preceding  stanxa; 
(5)  the  same  vowel  or  diphthongal  sound  docs  not  ocm 
ihe  Inst  syllable  of  any  two  contiguous  itaiuaSt  Dsr  (6)iM 
last  syllable  of  the  second  line  of  any  two  tadi  tanin^ 
(7),  as  already  half  stated  (in  3),  in  the  last  tytlahle  oT 
second  line  of  any  two  contiguous  pairs  of  lincv,  cr  ft 
stanzas.     Moreover,  no  empluilic  raonofyilable    in 
where  incompatible  with  the  rhythm;  no  unerophatk  mok 
syllable  is  employed    in    an  accentdl  place ;    BO  tccsad 
fourth  line— all  of  which  of  Ciiurse   end  on  tli*  aecMl 
tenninatcs  on  a  secondary  emphatic  syllabi*  ef  a  wcniil 
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be^ning  with  a  vowel -sound  comes  immediaiely  after 

[ending  ta   a  vo\vcI-si)und ;  do  word   begioning  wilh  a 

^Baat-«ound  comes  immediately  after  one  ending  in  the 

)ant-sound ;  and,  excepting    nineteen  necessary 

rooRusyllablcs  and  one  echoed  trisyllable,  no  word 

piece  is  used  more  thnn  once. 

rigorous  application  of  rules  so  minute  and  complex 
;  »ometimes,  obviously,  nece«itate  a  recourse  to  fcmis  of 
such  as  would  scarcely  be  chosen  in  writidgyVf^^- 
I  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  reading  these  vcries  ] 

I. — NEGATIVE. 

It  rejccteth  confribui ions' 

fa V 'ring  wrong,  untruth,  or  guile. 

Or  )hat  countenance  or  wink  at 
Routs,  the  stage,  or  harmful  sports. 

It  from  things  announced  to  hnppen 

Wecdeth  such  as  faU  of  worth  j 
And  from  gleanings  past,  historic, 

Purgeth  matters,  lines,  unsafe. 

It  adroineth  nothing  vulgar; 

D«Jih  not  j«t  at  sacred  thoughts; 
And  ignoreih  outrage,  swearing. 

Hazards,  drink,  nicotian  leaf. 

It  insertetb  not  nor  hints  of 

Spiteful  or  injurious  words; 
But,  when  glaring  vice  it  noleih. 

Claims  for  giiilty  pains  condign. 

And  it  barrcth  fiction  vaniJ, 

Frivolous,  corrupt,  or  low ; 
Shutting  out  the  same  as  hurtful 

Both  to  wise  and  saintly  walk. 

11- — IXKITIVE. 

'Tu  a  sheet  octavoed^— handy ; 

Fit  in  pdper;  impress  clear; 
Atiil,  regartling  type-arrangement, 

Licellent,  attractive,  spruce. 

Tis  a  journal  prudent,  sober, 

Counly,  sensible,  concise; 
With,  anon,  a  buoyant  outbreak, 

HumVous  turn,  or  spice  of  wit. 

'Ti*  a  guest  esteemed  by  fathers. 

Matrons,  children,  mi:»scs,  voulh  ; 
Plenteous  in  gainful  reading,' 

Fireside  problems,  whole«)me  lalc^ 

Tis  a  record  prized  of  ranchmen, 

Shepherds,  tillers  of  the  soil; 
AjjiI,  amongst  the  social  topi«, 

Civcth  all  the  farm-hinls  new. 

'Ti?  a  bulletin   for  merchants, 

Prosies,*  holders  bond  or  share; 
Trusty,  full,  on  stocks  and  money, 

ConuncTce,  trade,  exchange,  and  gold. 
T»  a  chronicle  for  workens. 

Whether  using  head  or  hands,— 
For  collegians  philosophic. 

As  for  navvies  on  the  rail. 

T(»  a  news-collector,  valued 

For  its  manifold  accounts ; 
Cilh'ring  in,  from  thou'u.nd  source*, 

Numberless  occurrings,  deeds. 

'i^mtlaoBeat*  emptuitically  included. 
*An  mtA  tat  broken,  agents,  &c. 


*Tis  a  chart  of  useful  knowledge. 

And  of  sound  affairs  of  taste ; 
With  alacrity  producing 

All  essential   fancy,  fact. 

'Tis  a  leader  ardent,  stalworth, 

In  the  total  abst'neiicc  league, — 
Abstinence  for  sclf-secureness. 

And  for  s.^ke  of  friend  or  foe. 

'Tis.  concerning  views  of  statecraft, 

IntlcjHrndcnl,  dauntless,  firm; 
First,  though,  weighing  cv'ry  question 

In  the  scales  of  Truth  and  Right. 

'Tis  at  feud  with  error,  falsehood. 

Fraud,  JnjuMice,  aught  unclean; 
For  the  common  weal  contending. 

Void  of  all  intent  unfair. 

'Tis  a  guardian  constant,  helpful, 

Of  the  lower  creatures,  dumb; 
Judginif  that  Immanuel's  dictate* 

Loud  coudemncth  ill  to  these. 

'Tis  a  Mentor  to  the  Christian,^ — - 

Middle  aged  or  young  or  old; 
Urgent  for  unceasing  progress, 

And  a  faith  which  acts  by  love. 

And,  in  chief,  it  has  the  sinner's 

Highest  welfare  deep  at  heart ; 
Making  known,  as  fleet  his  life-days. 

What  should  bring  eternal  good. 

WlLUAM  BOYP. 


Curiosities  of  the  Olden  Time. — It  is  fortunate  for  the 
sake  of  history,  that  there  arc  men  and  women  in  the  world 
who  dcvnte  a  Lpjje  portion  of  their  lives  in  searching  after 
relics,  landmarks,  and  the  few  remaining  fragments  belong- 
ing to  the  past.  To  them  are  we  indebted  for  much  that  we 
know  about  those  who  preceded  us.  The  character  of  the 
people,  their  forms  and  motles  of  worship,  their  civil  and 
pf^lilical  life,  have  all  been  made  indisputable  history  by 
joining  together  the  various  links  picked  up  here  and  there,  or 
taken  from  some  out-of-the-way  hiding-place,  or  remote 
comer  of  the  world. 

We  extract  the  following  from  an  entertaining  and 
instructive   article  in  the  Ledger: 

Our  local  archarologisls  and  historians,  throughout  the 
country,  are  making  a  commendable  elfort  to  gather  relics 
of  ancient  or  lf»st  tribes,  and  facts  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  country;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  a 
number  of  [>ersons  in  our  own  Stale  are  giving  these 
subjects  some  attention.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  recorded  the 
fact  that  Prof  S.  S.  HaUleman  made  a  very  valuable 
discovery  in  a  cave  near  his  house,  of  several  hundred  pieces 
of  i^K>itci-y,  arrow  heads,  stone  hatchets,  etc.,  which  he  is  noMT 
engaged  in  arranging  and  classifying,  and  of  which  some 
interesting  details  were  furnished  our  readers  in  Prof. 
Rathvon's  "  Winter  Excursion,"  printed  recently.  Several 
days  ago  two  or  three  articles  were  found  in  Salisbury 
Township  of  some  interest ;  and  now  Samuel  Evans,  Esq., 
of  Columbia,  informs  us  that  he  has  some  very  valual)Ie  In- 
dian relics  which  he  procured  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr, 
Jacob  Staman,  of  Washington  Borough,  all  of  which  were 
found  in  a  single  grave  a  few  yards  in  the  rear  of  his  dwell- 
ing. They  were  dug  up  in  the  fail  of  1S73,  and  consist 
of  an  iron  helmet,  a  skull,  the  principal  bones  of  the  legs 
and  arms,  a  large    iron  axe,  iron  hue,   an  iron   instrument 
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which  might  have  been  useU  for  a  sword,  and  a  large  clay 
pot,  broken  into  a  numlier  of  pieces. 

This  is  an  inlerestiiig  discovery  and  has  some  historical 
value.  It  IS  known  that  a  powerful  warlike  tribe  of  Indians, 
called  the  Su&<{uehannocks,  had  a  settlement  lor  several 
hundred  years  upon  the  banks  of  our  principal  river,  two 
days'  journey  above  the  first  falls  in  that  river,  and  that  their 
town  was  fortified  by  stockades  to  protect  it  from  sudden 
attacks  of  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nation  Indians  of  New 
York.  Captain  John  Smith,  who  ascended  to  the  head  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  August,  l6o8,  met  a  iiuni1>er  of  these 
Indains,  of  whom  he  gives  a  gr.iphic  description.  He  says 
they  could  turn  out  six  hundred  warriors,  lie  locates  their 
town  on  his  map  where  Washington  Borough  now  stands. 

Evans,  in  his  Analysis  (2d  ed.,  A.D.  J7SS)>  ^^Y^  ^^"'^  I^^'^i 
in  the  service  of  Maryland,  at  the  fort  (remains  of  which 
were  standing  in  1755),  *^"  ^^^  ^^'  ^'*^^  °'  ^^'^  Susquehanna, 
about  three  miles  below  Wright's  Ferry,  "  by  the  defeat  of 
many  hundreds,  gave  them  a  blow  that  they  (the  Five 
Nations)  never  recovered  from." 

The  .Susqiichannocks,  before  the  appearance  of  Captain 
Smith  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  traded  with  the  French,  and 
had  fire-arms.  A  man  named  Claiboume  established  a 
trading-pnst  at  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  as  early  as 
1631,  and  furnished  the  tribe  with  many  articles  of  European 
manufacture.  Being  the  most  powerful  tribe  southeast  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  their  trade  was  very  valuable,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  Lord  Baltimore  sent  some  armed  soldiers,  nnder  the 
command  o(  Bell,  to  help  the  Susquchannocks  to  repel  the 
Iroquois,  who  made  frequent  raids  aynm  the  weaker  tribes. 

Miss  Barlier,  late  of  Columbia,  in  her  valuable  journal, 
speaks  of  this  battle,  in  which  Bell  participated,  but  locates  it 
at  "  Palton's  Hill,"  just  below  the  dam  at  Columbia.  As  to 
that  point  she  is  probably  mistaken.  The  Indian  town  was 
no  doubt  located  on  Mr.  Staman's  farm,  upon  a  knoll,  around 
the  base  of  which  winds  ■  stream  of  never-failing  water. 
Upon  the  top  of  this  knoll  large  quantities  of  muscle  shells 
have  been  plowed  up,  and  upin  the  north  front  great 
numbers  of  stone  and  iron  h.itchets  have  also  been  unearthed. 
The  relics  above  mentioned  evidently  belonged  to  an  Indian 
warrior  who  was  proliably  killed  in  this  battle.  In  the  bed 
of  the  mn  ax  the  ca'kt  base  there  is  a  flat  *tone  about  three 
feet  la  diameter,  with  deep,  smooth  grooves,  like  the  letters 
IIV.  The  single  grooves  arc  two  feet  long,  the  others  about 
one  foot. 

This  may  have  been  a  sign  to  designate  the  western 
lioundary  which  divided  the  hunting-grounds  between  the 
Suquchaiinockii  and  a  Inl^e  litcalcd  at  Paxton  Creek.  The 
figore  V  may  represent  Chicqucs  Creek,  east  and  weU  branch, 
and  the  grooves  to  the  left  of  it,  Conoy  and  Conewaga  Creeks, 
Of  the  one  at  .shr>ck'»  mill  an<i  Conoy. 

Mr.  Bender,  who  left  Mount  Joy  in  1S39  and  took  up  hio 
residence  in  Wisconsin,  writer  thAt  whrn  at  the  head  of 
Rock  River  an  old  Indi.in  prophet  hearing  that  he  was  from 
the  l.ind  of  Pcnn  sent  for  him.  He  Myleil  himself  the  XVlh 
Pro|>het  in  succe«i«jn.  He  said  hi*  anceslfr*  and  predecc's- 
son  in  nfRce  lived  upt^n  the  Suv]uehanna  River  at  the  mouth 
of  Arrauqas,  which  acconling  to  his  map  is  Swatara  Creek. 
From  that  point  one  day's  journey  down  the  river  in  a  canoe 
wa«  another  Irilie.  From  his  chart  he  dcscritied  the  prin- 
ci|«I  creek*  flawing  into  the  Susquehanna  River  from  the 
R.ut.  Chicqiies  Creek  he  described  accurately  and  statetl  that 
a  battle  had  Ijcen  fought  in  the  angle  of  the  east  and  north 
fiirkt  of  thai  stream,  in  which  •leven  hundrc<l  warriors  were 
etigAged  The  conflict  w.i*.  brought  nn  by  a  dispute  between 
two  Irtim  as  to  which  of  those  branches  constituted  the 
line  which  itc|>aratcd  their  huntinggroun<U. 

As  the  Suvjuehannocks  were  the  most  powerful  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  were  the  conqueror^,  and  in  conseipiencc 
cstriidirtl  Ihcir  wejtteni  tM>uni1ary  to  the  second  pnucipal 
stream  west  of  that.     It  is  *up(io»cd  that  the  {grooves  in  the 


rock    referred    to    merely    designated    the    lines   ■! 
conquests  and  the  western  boundary  of  their  huntia^ 

A  few  years  before  the  arrival  of  William  Pi 
America  the  Iroquois  made  a  sudden  attack  apt 
Susquehannocks  and  defeated  them.  They  dismei 
the  nation  and  distributed  its  members  among  othM 
and  placed  chiefs  of  other  nations  tn  rule  over  th« 
of  Ganawese  Indians  occupied  the  Susquchaunc 
number  of  years.  They  were  visited  by  Willis 
1701,  and  (Jovemor  Evans  in  1707.  Iron  bullets  afa 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di.Mneter  have  been  foutu 
this  bloody  ground.  Miss  Barber  says  the  Maiyl 
brought  cannons  with  them  and  threw  them  ii 
after  ttic  battle. 

Mr.  Thomas  Masterson  has  a  very  valuable 
stone  hatchets,  darts,  hominy  pounders,  and  a  greAt ' 
l>cads  found  at  Washington  and  Conoy  Cieck.  where  C 
Smith  also  locates  a  tnbe  on  his  map  in  1608,  whcf 
remained  until  1741. 
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Froin  an  esteemed  correspondent  we  have  reeettc< 
criticisms  on  the  article  in  a  Ia,e  number  of  the 
under  the  caption  of  ••  An  Expressive  Epitaph,* 
are  pleased  to  maice  room  for ;  also  an  intc 
rious  epitaph  written  by  Miss  Gould  herself: 

In  the  March  number  of  your  oiagaaine,  1 
reference  to  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould's  epitaph* ' 
the  character  of  people  then  living.  I  am  fo 
to  have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  these  epitapl%, 
about  the  very  time  they  were  made,  by  Mr.  Cuali 
for  my  aunt.  Miss  T.,  of  .Salem,  now  deceased, ' 
youth  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Ncwburyp«irt, 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  gentlemen  whose  p«Qlll 
of  character  were  taken  off  by  Miss  Gould.  It  b  noCei 
that  the  epitaph  upon  Miss  Gould,  as  ascribed  by  fM 
respondent  to  Mr.  Curbing,  is  in  this  collection  of 
which  is  in  Mr.  Cushing's  own  handwriting,  ascribed 
Ebcnezer  Bailey.  As  there  arc  some  slight  verbal  difliet 
I  venture  to  transcrilie  my  copy,  thtis  : 

"  Here  lies  one  whose  wit 
Without  wounding  could  bit. 
And  green  grow  the  grave  Uiat's  above  1 
She  has  sent  every  l>eau 
To  the  regions  lielow. 
And  now  she's  gone  there  far  a  lover," 

!>o,  too,  the  epitaph  upon  Mr.  Cushing  is  li  writtaa 
collection,  somewhat  better  than  your  corres|] 

"  I.ic  aside,  all  ye  dead, 
Fcir  in  the  next  bed 
Reposes  the  a.shes  of  Cushing ; 
He  has  crowded  his  way 
Through  the  w'lrld,  as  they  say. 
And  perhaps  even  here  he'll  be  poshinf ." 

You  may  be  interested  enongh  in  the  subject  toj 
epitaph  on  Miss  Gould  wrillcu  by  herself.     It  i* 

•*  Now  Hannah  has  done 
With  her  rhyming  and  fun  ; 
When  her  course  from  the  world  she  was  sti 
The  IktIU  would  not  toll 
For  so  little  a  soul, 
From  so  mighty  a  Ixxly  escaj»ing." 

In  this  collection  of  mine  I  (ind  thirty-i 
eluding  the  two  on  Miss  Gould. 

IUmky  T, 
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The  Outlook. — In  public  and  private  circles  the  leader 

I  coDversation  bcais  directly  u|X)rt  the  '*  outlook."    "  How  is 

\Y'  "HTiat  are  the  prospects?*'  "How  do  you  ac- 

ount  for  such  general  dcjiression  ?"  are  questions   of  our 

vCTjdaj  life,  and  questions  too  that  concern  us  all.     The 

sjunset  which  they  evoke  are  in  the  main  very  unsatisfac- 

f.  not  because  Ihey  always  give  us  the  truth,  but  chiefly 

the  reason  that  they  are  hedged  in  and  protected  with  so 

conlingeacies,  ifs   or   and*,  that   we  gather  but  little 

:  from  them.     In  the  main,  however,  they  compel  us  to 

a  cloud  still  hovers  near  most  all  forms  of  business 

f,  and  that,  like  Micawber,  most  everybody  is  daily 

ijwcting  "something  to  turn  up."     Some  few  are  endeav- 

caingto  turn  up  something  for  themselves,  and  though  they 

toA  it  as  going  against  the  grain,  they  have  the  satisfaction 

^  Mme  reward,  if  it  be  not  up  to  their  expectations.    These 

tfev  ue  worthy    of  imiialing,  if  not    in   kind,    at    least   in 

sfint.     It   Is  only   by   a  general  striking  out  with  capital, 

and  labor  that  we  can  hasten  a  revival   of  business. 

are  too  many    weak-kneed   and   vacillating   in   the 

lict  to  ever  turn   the  tide  to  a  rising  one.     And  various 

lare  assigned  for  such  timidity  and  lack  of  nerve,  and 

;etttsesare  widely  at  variance  with  each  other.     While 

leooocde  that  different  agencies  effect,  in  a  measure,  dia- 

icillf  opposite  branches  of  business,  the  great  underlying 

e  of  the  stagnation  of  trade  is  mainly  traceable  to  the 

gtnenl  shrinkage  of   that  well-known   factor.  Faith.     The 

t«4a(tion  of  this  clement  contracts  human  ambition,  curtails 

lW  rwrgy  and  thrift  of  any  nation  or  people.     To  lessen 

thr  fiith,  cither  in    the    individual    or  collective  body,  is  to 

CTttia  iTie  vcrj'  sap  from  the  tree  of  life.    The  great  achievc- 

wntj  ia  the  world's  history,  on  land   or  sea,  in  times  of 

?«K«  or  those  of  war,  never  would  have  been  wrought  were 

ilBotforthc  factor  of  faith.     It  is  this  that  opens  the  purse 

of  tilt  capitalist  ond  sets  labor  at  work,  the  mill-wheels  in 

ouiiofl,  the  shi(>s  of  commerce  afloat,  and  the  engines    of 

k«ii«n  ihoaght,  ingenuity,  industry  and  enterprise  revolving, 

Thoc  are  many,  however,  who  regard  our  present  busi- 

»»  ilatus  as  an  inevitable  result  growing  out  of  the  late 

WijaJihat  the  inflated  condition  of  everything  our  intcr- 

»«( iiru^^gle  produced.     From  this  basis,  it  is  argued  that 

^»  limes  will    not    appear   until    the  great  incubus,  the 

pi'Jic  debt,  is  removed,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimura 

'b'x.   On  the  same  line  it  is  held  that  no  marked  improve- 

••"t'iil  take  place  until  vve  resume  specie  payments. 

At  t  fint  glance  there  seems  considerable  logic  in  these 
•1^ especially  in  that  which  charges  the  war  with  the  respon- 
"i'li'ia.  If  we  will  bring  to  mind  the  fact,  so  potent  to  all 
Ion  Rirrent  events,  that  the  spirit  of  recklessness,  wild 
iti<in, scheming  and  dishonesty  made  more  rapid  strides 
'vg  rbe  war.  and  subsequent  to  it,  than  it  ever  had  made 
^lasewc  ha>t  been  a  nation,  wc  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
I  prainrlion  as  the  war  gave  room  and  opportunity  for 
rh  of  dishonesty,  in  just  that  ratio  h.ns  faith  among 
'  tit  people  shrank,  nnd  business,  oae  of  its  legitimate  ofT- 
Ifri^^,  been  cnppled. 


The  public  debt  certainly  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
subject.  Indeed,  it  has  been  considered  by  some  political 
economist  that  "a  public  debt  is  a  national  blessing,"  im  the 
ground  that  for  every  dollar  of  stock  held  by  the  individual 
citizen,  just  so  far  he  is  financially  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  government's  welfare  and  its  perpetuity. 

Resumption  of  si^ecie  ])ayments  will  most  certainly  not 
bring  relief.  Gold  has  l)een  way  down  to  about  1.04^^,  the 
lowest  since  the  war,  and  yet  the  tide  of  business  did  not  set 
in.  The  approximation  towards  a^gold  basis  gives  no  signs 
that  resumption  will  cure  the  disease  so  widespread.  The 
mercantile,  manufacturing,  shipping  and  general  bu5.incs$ 
interests  appear  to  be  afllictcd  with  a  sort  of  hypo  or  hypo- 
chondria, business  men  not  exactly  knowing  what  is  the 
matter.  To  them  we  say,  "  be  of  good  cheer,"  the  day  is 
breaking.  There  are  evidences  of  brighter  skies  and  a  purer 
atmosphere.  The  crop  of  dead-sea  apples  which  turn  to 
ashes,  is  about  exhausted,  and  a  higher  tone  of  morality  and 
stricter  probity  gradually  are  coming  to  the  front.  With 
the  increase  of  personal  integrity  in  business  and  social 
affairs,  there  must  come  a  restoration  of  faith  and  better 
times. 

In  harmony  with  our  views  are  the  following  taken  from 
Leslie's  Weekly: 

•*  As  the  curtain  now  lifts,  and  we  look  about  us  to  see 
how  we  stand,  the  prospect  is  mo*.l  encouraging.  Wc  arc 
already  close  upon  the  great  desideratum  of  commerce — the 
actual  re*Hmpiion  of  sjiecie  payments.  Gold  h.is  reached  a 
lower  point  than  at  any  time  since  our  fractional  (lapcr  cur- 
rency was  first  put  on  the  market.  Silver  has  quietly  taken 
its  place  as  the  medium  for  small  ch.-inge,  without  any  dis- 
turbance to  existing  values.  Our  Government  securities 
command  high  premiums  and  low  rates  of  interest,  and  at 
the  same  time  stand  tirm  at  home  and  abroad.  Even  the 
counting-tn  of  a  Republican  Presidential  candidate  has 
caused  no  disiurl>ance  to  stocks,  and  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  symptom  of  anything  like  a  finnncial  panic.  It  is 
evident  that  the  misgivings  of  business  men  have  been  set  at 
rest.  In  the  belief  that  the  policy  of  the  new  Administration 
will  be  conservative,  that  no  step  backward  will  be  taken  in 
the  matter  of  resuming  sjwcie  payments,  that  the  business 
affairs  of  the  country  will  not  be  retarded  by  political  com- 
plications, our  bankers,  merchanls,  manufacturers  and  capi- 
talists are  practically  unanimous  in  looking  for  a  general 
revival  of  trade.  To  have  reached  this  declaration  of 
opinion  i.s  a  great  point  gained.  The  hard  times  superin- 
duced by  the  panic  of  1873  have  been  prolonged  by  a  gene- 
ral want  of  faith  in  the  country's  powers  of  recuperation. 
Men  have  talked  .so  gloomily  to  one  another,  that  even  the 
boldest  of  operators  have  not  hai!  heart  lo  embark  in  any  new 
enterprises.  It  has  needed  but  the  good  strong  words  of  en- 
couragement that  men  are  now  speaking  to  one  another  in 
order  to  change  llic  dull  outlook  and  set  the  wheeU  of 
activity  again  in  motion. 

Looking  now  at  tlie  present  condition  of  bu.<;iness  affairs  in 
detail,  we  find  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  heavily  in  our 
favor.  Our  exports  to  foreign  countries  are  large  and  steadily 
increasing,  N«tt  only  are  we  now  sending  provisions  abroad, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  our  manufactures,  thus  compet- 
ing successfully  with  the  labor  market  of  Europe,  While 
such  staples  as  grain,  cotKm  and  tobacco  continue  to  Im 
cabled   for  in    large  quantities,  shippers  of  such  articles  as 
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cheese  and  butter  arc  amazed  al  the  demand  from  foreign 
jmrts.  Meanwhile  ihe  vulumc  of  im]>ort,s  is  decreasing. 
Our  people  arc  discovcrini;  that  American  cloths,  prints, 
carpels,  silks,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  make,  arc  quite 
a$  elegant  and  durable  as  any  that  Europe  can  furnish.  Pre- 
vious to  the  panic  our  manufacturin|r  centres  had  been 
multiplying  production  without  regard  to  demand,  and  had 
accumulated  an  immense  surplus  block,  of  goods.  This  ha«{ 
greatly  diminished  during  the  past  three  years,  many  facto- 
ries  and  mills  having  been  closed  for  long  intervals.  People, 
meanwhile,  have  economized  at  home.  Now  the  demand  i« 
again  growing,  and  the  faces  of  manufacturers  art  bright- 
ening at  the  pro^^pect.  Already,  al  the  first  signs  of  a  resto- 
ration of  commercial  coiifidencr,  furnaces,  fi>undries  and 
mills  announce  that  they  are  reopening,  or  preparing  to  run 
on  full  time,  and  the  consumption  of  goods  of  every  dcscrip 
tion  will  be  perceptibly  increased.  This  will  bring  capital 
to  the  from,  looking  for  investment.  There  ha*  been  no 
dearth  of  money  recently,  hut  it  has  been  extremely  cautious. 
Men  luve  preferred  to  let  their  thousands  lie  idle  rather  than 
invest  Ihera  where  they  might  readily  be  jeopardized.  Now 
they  will  »cek  to  multiply  their  means  by  its  judicious  em- 
ployment in  the  support  of  new  industries,  in  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  in  pushing  new  railway  e.xlensions,  and  in 
other  enterprises  necc»*iialing  the  u*e  of  large  bodies  of 
Ia>>oreis.  liy  this  means  the  retailer  will  be  made  to  feel 
Ihe  benefit  of  an  increased  an<l  widespread  circulation  of 
money,  and  the  country  will  realize  how  much  of  its  pros- 
|ier>ty  consists  in  having  everybody  at  work,  an<l  in  the  rapid 
passage  of  small  sums  of  money  from  httnd  to  hand — for 
the  wealth  of  a  nation  does  not  consist  m  the  accumulations 
of  capital,  but  in  the  active  employment  of  the  means  its 
trade  can  command." 

Civil  Law  to  Govern  the  Nation. — As  predicted,  the 
rreiadeot  Is  moving  in  the  straight  line  of  duly  and  patriot- 
ism— seeing  only  the  whole  country — knowing  no  one  Stale 
or  section  more  than  another.  Parties  should  cease  with  an 
Executive  when  the  oath  of  office  is  taken,  for  then  fidelity 
to  the  higlirit  and  best  interest  of  the  entire  nation  ought  to 
fttand  paramount  to  all  other  consideratioas.  ^liat  me.isure 
will  secure  the  best  reisult,  not  in  a  partisan  sense,  but  in  the 
hroadcsl  seti^c,  to  the  whole  people  in  all  their  varied  rela- 
tions ?  \Vhat  act  will  produce  the  greatest  concord  and 
peace  between  all  the  St.itcs  ?  What  men  will  Ijeit  represent 
the  will  of  the  majority  ?  What  principles  ore  most  in  con- 
sonance with  law  and  equity?  What  policy  will  give  the 
greatest  impetus  to  the  wheels  of  industry?  In  a  word, 
what  will  l«»l  give  health  to  the  great  national  body  and 
mind,  restore  confidence,  put  capital  now  idle,  labor  now 
wailing,  in  wholesome  circulation  throughout  the  entire 
Union  ?  These  are  the  qucstiomi  for  the  chief  Executive  to 
weigh,  decide  ond  act  ujxm. 

As  the  representative  of  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the 
vholc  people,  his  views  and  measures  should  be  lil)«ral  and 
COanprcbensive,  Wc  recognize  dearly  (bcoe  elements  in  the 
•djuntmrnt  of  the  difficulties  of  both  South  Carolina  and 
Ixmikiiiito.  If  the  war  l«c  over,  military  nile  should  take  the 
/»/fj*-ground  for  its  dominion.  Civil  law  i<  cntiilc<l  l>y  the 
Coiutitutiuu  to  the  right  of  /nrmt  in  time  of  peace.  These 
tiro  facts  the  Pi«>.idcnt  plainly  Fees  in  both  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  great  Charter  of  our  liberties ;  and  acting  upon 
this  knowledge,  how  ea*y  to  solve  the  problems  connected 
with  the  two  Stales  referred  to. 

The  citisens  of  South  CaxoUjia  not  only,  but   a  large 


majority  of  the  whole  voting  population,  ralif 
Hampton   position    as    Governor  of    that  Sli 
believe  that  he  will  best  subserve  the  interestj 
white  and  black  races,  sustained  as  he  is  by  tbe  | 
moral  support  of  both. 

Home  rule  in  Louisiana  is  al&o  to  be 
military  rule  retire  to  quiet  quarters.     The  foil 
communications  explain  themselves,  while 
time   mark   the   dawn  of  a   brighter  «ra  for 

large: 

ExF-cimvE  MAXstoN,  WAsHiNrrrrtjt,  A] 

Sir  : — Prior  to  my  entering  upon  the  duties  i 
dent-y  there  had  been  sl.-uioncd,  by  order  of  mjrj 
in  the  immediate   vicinity   of  the   building 
House  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  kn<iwn 
Institute,  a  detachment  of  United  States  infant 
them  in  that  place.  I  have  thought  proper  to  del 
of  the    question  of  their  removal   until   I   coul 
whflhcr   the   condition   of  affairs  is  now  such 
require"   or    justify    continued    military    inlervel 
national    government    in   the   affairs  of  the 
opinion  there  does  not  now  exist  in  Louisiana! 
violence  as  is  contemplated  by  the  ConstituDon 
ujx»n   which  the   military*  power  of  the  nnlionalj 
may  be  invoked  for  the  defence  of  the  State, 
which  exist  as  to  the  right  i>f  certam  rlaimnnls 
executive  office   of  that    Stale  arc  to  be  sctiU 
mined,  not  by    the    Executive  of  the  United 
such  orderly  and  peaceable  meihods  «*  may  he 
the  Constitution    and    the    laws  of  ihe  Stale, 
assurance    that    no    resort  to  violence    is 
that,   on   the   contrary*,   the   «lisputes  in  qu 
settled  \yy  jpcaceful   method   under  ond  in  a« 
law,  I  deem  it  proper  to  tivke  action  in  arcoHanCiB 
principles  announced  when  I  cntcml  ujmn  the 
Presi<lency.     You   are   therefore   «lirccte<l   to 
pro]>er  orders  are  issued  for  the  remov.il  of  sai<! 
early  date  from  their  present  fwisiiion  losuch 
ia  the  vicinity  as  may  be  selected  for  their  i»c« 

R. 

To  Hon.  George  W.  McCmry.  Secretary  of 

The  Secretory   of    War,   after  the  adjoururiOl 
Cabinet,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Cenrral  ! 

Wax  DErARTMt.NT,  WASiiiNC-roN  < 
Gen.  fftn.  T.  Sfiermim,  Cofnmauxiing  in 

Genkrai,: — I  have  ihe  honor  lo  enclc  ■ 
of  o  communication  from  the  President  of  i 
in    which   he   directs    th.it    the 
Stales  troops  now  stationed  in  il^ 
Institute,  in  the  city  of  New   C...... 

drawn  to  such  convenient  barracks 
their  occupation.     You  arc    hereby  1 1 
tion  of  this   ortler,  and  will    cause  the    w  iiiidf 
place   on   Tuesday    next,  ihe    24lh  of  A|tril, 
meridian.     Very  resj>ectfully,  your  obedient 
Gi!:or(.:e  W,  M»  Crarv, 

As   was   clearly  indicaleil    in   a   former 
Monthly,  on  the  promulgation  of  the 
the  consequent  support  of  the  military  cca 
of  Packard  became  demoralijicd,  and  Nich« 
corres]x>ndingly  strengthened  and  ettc 
that  wc  have  heard  the  lasl  of  such 
from  now  onward,  it  will  lie  the  aim  of  all, 
party,  to  cultivate  a  better  fraternal  feetinj;  i 
and  races,  to  the  end  thai  hanjines*  and 
vouchsafed  to  us  and  our  Southern  lircilu 
but  now  in  peace  with  as  I 


Wtt  in  Europe.— At  this  writing  all  ihe  signs  point  to 
war  at  nn  euJy  dxy  in  Europe.  Russia  has  at  last  put  her 
tiews  in  decided  language,  and  if  neetls  be  invokes  the 
oniei!  of  battle,  declaring  that  she  designs  to  take  possession 
el  ind  bold  Roumania  as  a  material  guarantee  for  the  re- 
qiirtd  refortBs ;  and  she  will  ask  other  European  Powers  to 
mile  to  the  occupatioD  of  Bulgana.  Prince  Charles  of  Rou- 
eunia  ha»  received  a  copy  of  a  Rusi>tan  raanifeslo,  which 
emhodies  the  following  declaration  : 

Whereas  every  endeavor  by  the  Emperor  of  Ru»ia  to 

e  peace  has  f.iiled,  owing  to  the  stubbornness  of  the 

Pone,  while  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  Ea.st  is 

Bnimpr  ivf'1,  their  lives  and  property  being  menaced;   Ihere- 

I  iesty,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  in  the  full 

-4  of  his  sovereign  duties  as  the  natural  protector 

the  sclavonian  nations  in  the  East,  has  been  ct>mpelled  to 

Ive  on  obtaining   by   force  of  arms  such  guarantees  for 

is  distTcs-sed    fellow  believers   on    Turkish    .soil   as    appear 

lotely  necewary  for  securing  their  future  welfare." 
Finm  all  information  gathered  it  is  not  among  the  im- 
uhntities  that  ere  this  meets  the  eye  of  the  reader,  the 
al  warch  of  hostile  forces  will  have  already  begun.  It 
rtpofted  from  Coastantinople  that  "Turkey  is  dismayed  at 
tile  {vospects  of  imminent  war,  and  would  gladly  listen  to 
proposals  for  a  pacific  arrangement,  if  it  were  not  too  late." 
Owing  to  the  complicated  interests  which  a  war  l>etwcen 
awia  and  Turkey  would  imperil,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
lowland,  Austria,  Sp.iin,  Hung.iry  and  Italy,  and  indeed  all 
csjtnuiivc  powers  of  Europe,  can  alntain  from  taking 
in  the  struggle  without  yielding  either  some  rights  or 
their  dignity.  The  commercial  and  financial  inter- 
beiweecn  fhese  powers  would  be  seriou.sly  disturbed 
ed  from  any  ^»oint  of  view.  Let  us  hope,  therefore, 
such  conces^sions  will  be  made  by  both  powers  at  issue 
BAall  »rert  the  terrible  carnage  which  would  follow  such  a 
{igintic  dash  of  anus.  War  only  consumes  llie  wealth  and 
Id  blood  of  any  people;  it  never  enriches  except  by  inva- 
im  and  conquest  of  other  territory,  and  even  then  it  rarely 
lares  any  nation  as  well  off  at  the  end  as  at  the  commence- 
»at  of  the  encounter.  The  terrible  train  of  calamities 
•hicb  follow  in  its  wake — widows,  orph.ins,  poverty  and 
teohtion — calls  for  the  prayers  of  all  Christian  pec^ple  to 
Kit  the  red  hand  of  war,  antl  grant  in  its  stead  the  spirit  of 
botberhood,  peace  and  tranquility. 

H  W8r»  however,  cannot  f)c  averted  by  concessions  or 
*wipfomi»es,  we  can  only  wish  the  God  of  battles  to  speed 
^  right.  In  a  commercial  sense,  nuch  a  war  would  cer- 
•fcftly  benefit  the  United  Slates.  We  should  have  a  great 
fewttd  (or  not  only  grain  and  flour,  but  would  be  called  on 
fe«jf«pl)r  many  other  necessities  of  life  in  an  increased  ratio. 
Hot  iinly  these,  bat  other  varied  articles  of  barter  and 
•ttbflge  which  would  set  the  wheels  of  industry  to  revolv- 
••fc  give  life  to  the  now  silent  mills  and  factories,  and  a 
psenl  hum  to  business  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
n»  mitfortnne  of  one  individual  or  more  goes  usually  to 
t*Bef«  tome  one  else,  so  war  while  it  destroys  on  the  one 
"•od,  builds  np  and  gives  renewed  activities  to  those  not 
•ilJihi  its  circles.  While  the  iron  hoof  is  almost  heard 
•tnw  the  waters,  we  are  rejoiced  to  record  a  peaceful  and 
fVosperaas  otitlook  in  all  the  Stales  of  the  Union. 


Hereditary  Power. — Every  true  American  citizen  must 
have  blushed  with  shame  on  seeing  the  remarkable  claim  hi 
hereditary  power  so  practically  illustrated  recently  by  the 
Cameron  family.  The  senior  Cameron  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  by  his  act  says :  "  This  is  no  representative  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  all  bosh  to  say  that  our  legislators,  beads  of  de- 
partments, members  of  the  cabinet,  and  rulers,  are  the  choice 
of  the  people;  the  best  political  tactician,  boldest  and  most 
ingenuous  pleader,  and  the  one  with  ihe  longest  purse,  wfli 
ever  hold  the  reins,  and  the  masses  will  kul»mit  to  the  harness 
to  which  they  are  getting  so  much  accustomed."  And  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  this  doctrine  seems  to  prove  that 
the  ex-Senator  is  not  far  astray.  The  junior  Don  Cameron, 
when  scarcely  relieved  frotn  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War, 
is  apparently  just  as  easily  planted  in  the  father's  Senatorial 
chair  by  a  move  on  the  political  chciis-lioard,  as  a  son  is  made 
to  succeed  the  old  man  in  the  management  of  any  ordinary 
business.  The  people,  who  should  be  the  sovereigns,  are  not 
consulted — simply  the  desired  signal  isi  given  to  those  who  are 
holding  the  place:^  of  legislators  at  Ilarrisburg,  and  the  little 
thing  is  accomplished.  True,  there  were  found  a  few  State 
representatives  who  battled  manfully  against  the  crdfr ;  but 
the  requisite  number  came  to  time  when  the  roll  was  called, 
and  the  hcrrditaTy  power  of  the  Cameron  family  became 
established.  And  why  not?  If  ri^^f  be  the  mexsurc  of 
fnij^hi,  should  we  nut  yield,  and  cheerfully  loo,  to  the  powers 
that  be  ?  If  the  power  conveyed  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
people  is  null  and  void,  why  raise  a  protest  against  the  new 
order  of  things  ?  Soinebotly  miiM  make  our  laws ;  some  one 
must  give  advice  to  the  President,  or  be  at  the  head  of  the 
great  bure.ius  at  Washington,  and  why  not  a  Cameron  as 
well  as  anybtody  else  ?  Then,  to  make  the  matter  more  com- 
plete, why  not  recognize  the  right  and  power  of  all  others  ilj 
our  .St.itc  and  national  halls  to  have  their  sons  succeed  them, 
as  their  hereditary  right  and  God-given  privilege?  Thjf 
would  save  a  vast  amount  of  poltlicnl  strife  and  contention. 
Torches,  banners,  parades,  all  the  expenses  and  paraphernalia 
incident  to  office-seeking  and  money-getting  would  be  done 
away  with.  The  talent  and  eloquence  used  in  political  cair^- 
paigns  could  be  diverted  to  temperance,  education  and 
morality.  , 

Thus  reason  the  advocates  of  all  monarchial  governments. 
The  soothing  powder  always  precedes  the  slumber.  It  is 
administered,  too,  in  a  sort  of  homoeopathic  doses,  nut 
like  it  to  permanently  alleviate,  but  rather  to  deaden  by 
gradual  process,  like  opi.ates,  all  the  higher  and  better  elc- 
menU  in  the  great  system  of  government.  If  the  Cameron 
dose  dues  not  agitate  or  con'VTiLse  the  patient  loo  much  the 
next  prescription  can  be  made  a  little  stronger,  until  the 
subject  loses  sufficient  vitality  lo  prep.ire  him  for  a  sort  of 
neg.ntive  acquiescence  to  the  new  m.inifestations  of  power. 

The  advances  up<'>n  the  rights  of  iKc  people  are  made  only 
by  degrees,  so  as  to  make  the  shock  slight  and  resistance 
small.  They  are,  nevertheless,  steps  made  not  to  the  music 
of  the  Union,  nor  for  the  enlargement'of  individual  liberty. 

We  fear  not  for  the  safety  of  the  republic;  but  it  is  well 
that  every  patriot  should  be  on  his  guard  to  crush  all  efforts 
calculated  to  foster  caste,  aristocracy  or  imporiali-sm.  The 
blessings  of  piilitical  oml  religious  freedom  can  only  be 
Iransmiltcd  to  our  children  unimpaired,  by  sacredly  watching 


the  train  of  events  as  it  passes  before  us,  and  by  stamping 
the  seal  of  condemnation  on  alt  that  militates  against  "  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nuitibcr." 

Christian  Missions  among  the  Jews. — The  Rev. 
Josiah  Miller,  Secretary  of  tlie  London  Cily  Mission,  says  that 
among  the  5,000,000  Jews  in  Europe  Christian  missions  em- 
ploy only  about  220  agents,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of 

"  Modem  Protestant  Giristian  Missions  to  the  Jews  Ix^^an 
with  the  Society,  which  afterward  divided  into  two  parts — 
the  larger,  the  '  London  Society,'  having  at  the  present  time 
an  Rnnual  income  of  about  ^^37,000  and  tl8  agents;  the 
smaller,  the  *  Itriti^h  Society,'  with  27  agentii  and  an  annual 
income  of  about  ;^8,ooo.  In  addition  to  these,  there  i&  the 
mission  of  the  Piesbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  and  that  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  There  are  also  several 
small  societies  on  the  Continent  and  two  very  small  ones  in 
America.  The  London  City  Mission  aids  in  the  work,  and 
there  is  some  useful  work  due  to  individual  Chrialian  enter- 
prise. London,  with  30,000  Jews,  has  twelve  missionaries; 
Warsaw,  with  90,000  Jews,  has  only  two  or  three  missionaric!.; 
and  large  towns  in  Austria,  Roumania,  and  Russia,  with 
from  20,(XX}  to  50,000  Jews  each,  have  but  one  missionary 
each,  and  in  some  cases  are  wholly  without  Protestant 
teaching.  The  countries  with  large  Jewish  populations,  and 
especially  destitute  of  missionary  efforts  at  present,  are 
America,  where  the  Tews  arc  increasing  in  numbers  rapidly  ; 
Northern  Africa,  and  especially  Morocco,  and  Arabia ;  and 
above  ail,  Russia." 

Mr.  Miller  is  not  able  to  point  to  any  very  remarkable 
instances  of  success.  In  Rome,  where  a  minion  has  existed 
every  year  and  been  "conducted  with  zeal  and  ability,"  there 
is  not  yet  a  single  convert.  Perhajis  the  most  successful 
work  has  Itcen  done  in  London,  where  there  have  been 
1,395  baptisnu. 

Stinday- School  Congress. — At  the  recent  anniversary 
ef  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Union,  in  Cin* 
dnnali,  Dr.  Vincent,  Corresponding  Secretary,  m.idc  the 
following  report :  Number  ol  Sunday-schools  in  the  Methodist 
Eplsco|»al  Church,  I9,379^incrcase  during  the  year,  273 
•fRccrs  and  teachers,  209,623 — increase,  3.0IO;  scholars, 
1,441 .959 — increase,  43.028;  conversions,  98,554 — increase, 
23,3yi  •  maximum  circulation  of  the  Sundtty  Sfhoifl  ycurmrl, 
115,000;  SunJaySekooI  Aihioealti,  305,000;  A'ormal  Class, 
2,000;  picture  les^m  p.i|>er,  125,000;  Berean  Quarttrly, 
7,000:  Jierean  I.ta/,  1,200,000;  the  Church  Teueher,  40,- 
000 ;  the  Fiv*  Yean,  36,000 ;  number  of  bound  volumes  of 
text-books,  90,933 ;  number  of  bound  volumes  in  libraries, 
133,926;  whole  number  of  pages  published,  157,615,200. 
The  fir»t  Sunday-School  Congress  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  anniversary.  All  lh.it  was  done,  so  far  as  appear*  from  the 
^n  of  il,  was  the  asking  and  answering  of  the  question, 
'  Why  U  it  desirable  to  hold  throughout  the  country  a  series 
of  Mcih<vli*t  Episcopal  Sunday-School  Congresses?"  The 
answers  were  :  "  To  concentrate  our  forces ;  to  educate  our 
people  in  the  work  of  our  churches ;  to  bring  forward  the 
br«t  ideas  of  our  people ;  to  secure  our  young  people  to  the 
Church,  when  converted;  to  secure  practical  reports  of  our 
Sunday-school  work,  greater  unity  between  the  congregation 
and  Sunday-tchrM^I ;  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Church 
di'.ciiibnc  on  the  |>*rt  of  pastors,  Sunday-school  superin- 
tendents, and  presiding  ctdets.** 


Rochester  Theological  Seminary. — The 

statistical  items  concerning  Rochester  Tbculogv 
Students  who  have  completed  a  full  course  o^ 
Seminary,  307  ;  students  who  have  taken  a  paii 
the  Seminary,  131 ;  total  number  who  have  up  \ 
lime  pursued  studies  in  \hc  German  Deportm^ 
ceased,  61 ;  now  living,  not  including  undcrgidj 
who  have  been  pastors  of  churchcj^,  429;  cngag 
work,  286  ;  presidents  or  prc.fcssors  ol  colleges  | 
seminaries,  34 ;  foreign  mivsionaries,  25 ;  bomd 
22;  secretaries  or  agents  of  benevolent  societies 
Icndents  or  principals  of  schools  \  5 ;  chaplaini 
10. 


Evangelical   Work   in    Constantinopl««{ 

seventeen  pbces  of  Evangelical  worship  in 
and  its  suburlis.  Christian  work  is  carried  on 
can  and  British  and  Foreign  Bible  SocielieSf  | 
Board,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (among  I 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  (among  the  J4 
don  Jewish  Society,  and  the  (Anglican)  Chi 
Society.  Tliere  ve  six  educational  institittic 
two  are  American.  The  Bible  Societies  issued  il 
Scriptures,  in  whole  and  in  part  in  twenty  Ian| 

Dartmouth  College. — The  Dartmouth  fai 
that  the  result  of  the  new  plan  of  admittidl 
without  any  examination  is  working  even  liefl 
anticipated.  It  makes  tlie  first  three  months) 
year  a  virtual  examination,  and  it  is  thought  tl| 
being  dropped  at  the  end  of  that  time  has  | 
effect  in  increasing  the  studiousness  of  the  fresi 

Among  the  graduates  of  Dartmouth  there 
Judges,    15    United    States   Senators,    61    Ca 
Cabinet    Officers,   4    Foreign    Ambaasadon,  1 
Gcncml,  14  Governors  of  States,  I  Governor  ol 
25  College  Presidents,  and  24  Professors  in  oth 

Oxford  University  has  an  annual  income  1 
a  library  of  520,000  volumes,  and  1,300  under^QJ 

The  Friends'   Mission  in  Burmana,  S 

picling  n  large  and  convenient  building,  and 
reported  to  be  prosj)cring. 

German  Universities.— Six  Universities 
have  more  than  one  thousand  students  each, 
Betliii  take  the  lead,  having  ies|icctively  a,7j 
In  the  twenty-one  Universities  of  the  country  ( 
17.143  students  and  1,827  teachers.  The  oa 
estant  theological  students  is  as  follovst 
Tubingen,  260;  Halle,  I90;  Erlangcn,  196; 
Heidelberg,  9. 

Extra  Session  of  Congress. — The  day  fl 
extra  scv«ioii  of  Congress  has  been  fixed  for 
June.  This  Lite  dale  was  fixed  so  as  to  have  I 
fls  short  s  session  aa  possible,  and  so  that  the  I 
give  the  President  ample  time  to  get  his 
running  order  to  auist  the  <in«1aught  on  thf 
tefonn  policy,  which  ia  expected  a»  soon  a*  C4 
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Uti*  History  of  Buclcs  County,  Pennsylvania.  By 
M:  W,  H.  Davis,  A.M.  S^'.^  930  pageu  Publiihfd  by 
/ytm^trat  Ofiee^  DoylesttnvH,  renniyk'ania. 
Thi*  volume.  inscril)cd  to  the  Hon.  Heniy  Chapman,  a 
<i«scendant  of  John  Chapman,  the  tirst  settler  north  of 
>7ewto«m«  PennsjU-ania,  comes  to  us  l>ound  in  verj'  attractive 
Corm,  green  cloth,  and  in  tnatler  replete,  giving  the  history 
of  Ducks  County,  Pennsylvania,  from  the  discovery  of  the 
I>c1awarc  to  the  present  liine.  The  author  in  this  book  has 
SMlded  materially  to  the  general  stock  of  historical  knowledge, 
id  we  tsight  a<ld  that  his  labors  to  bring  forth  this  publication 
►ill,  in  our  opinion,  be  recognized  and  appreciated  long 
a  oumber  of  his  other  work£  ithall  have  succumbed 
'the  shocks  of  time. 

In  hi*   preface,    the    author   says :  "  The    writing  of  the 

I^HiMtiry  of  Bucks  County'  has  been  more  a  *  labor  of  love,' 

gain;  it  was  undertaken  from  a  desire  to  pre-^erve 

ling  facts  connected  with  its  sclllement  and  hi^tor}', 

:  In  t  few  years  would  have  been  lost  forever;  and  no 

muiublc   compensation   would   reward   us   for   the  seven 

jnrf  libor  bestowed    upon    it.     We   labored    under  many 

Unities.     Its  story  bad  never  been  written,  and  the  male- 

ii»l,  in  a  great  measure,  hud  to  be  first  gathered  in  isolated 

iteti,  tod  then  woven  into  the  thread  of  history." 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  so  broad,  and  the  subjects  all 
tniiel  10  eihanstively  that  we  can  hardly  in  a  brief  like 
itn do  the  matter  justice.  It  will  suffice  us  to  say  that  the 
'nIeiMnt,  growth  and  development  of  all  the  moral  and 
*B«etial  interests  of  the  people  and  County  are  separately 
■ii  oolleoively  examined,  weighed  and  discussed  in  their 
l^  present  and  prospective  future  bearings.  The  horticul- 
•*»!,  agricultural,  garden,  farm  and  forest  values  are  care- 
'•"y  ofaurved.  The  feathered  tribe  also  get  a  favorable 
'  ■*ee  fmm  the  author.  Maps  and  illustrations  give  increased 
••"oiveness   to   the   excellcot  typographical   work  of  the 

10  Journal  of  Numismatics  and  Archseologi- 
**l  Societies.     Published   by   the  Boston    Numismalu 

Afril  namber  of  the  Quarterly  furnishes  a  fund  of 
iion    on   "  The    Coins   and    Currency   of    Modem 
ct:«,"  by  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  late  United    States  Consul  at 
-»*S  Professor  of  Ancient   Languages  in  the  UnivRrsiiy 
•Vmth  Carolina.     The   Masonic  medals  can  scarcely  fail 
**»tertsl  members  of  the  Order. 

^enty.iecond  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
[**^ller8  and  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent  of    Public   Schools  of   Allegheny   City, 
■^ttjnsylvania. 

'*  Superintendent  of  the  above  schools,  favors 

'  *^  !iis  report  for  ihe  year  ending  1 876.    From  it 

-^e  facts:    That  the  numljcrof  pupiU  enrolled  for 

'  9,129,  an   increase  over  preceding  year  of  j}tg ; 

^  "»i  of  tuition    per   pupil   is  increased  from  S14.75  to 

''S  >  i»cT  annum.     In  this  report,  Mr.  Davis  says,   "  the 


best  and  most  nseful  citizens  are,  as  a  mie,  the  be^t  educa- 
ted," to  which  we  can  readily  a^ec.  "  If  the  mind  and 
heart  are  properly  trained  and  educatcti  in  early  life,  there  is 
certainly  less  risk  of  depraved  manhood,''  is  aUo  a  truth  too 
easily  demonstrated  to  dispute.  The  question,  however, 
comes  up,  What  is  meant  by  fropetfy  trained?  While  «e  do 
not  doubt  that  the  schools  of  Allegheny  City  will  compare 
favorably  with  schools  elsewhere,  we  are  very  far  from 
admitting  that  our  free  schools  train  or  educate  properly  for 
the  great  duties  of  life.  They  move  in  that  direction,  and 
accomplish  much  good,  but  that  they  sadly  /ail  in  turning 
out  young  men  and  young  women  fully  equipped  for  fighting 
successfully  the  battles  of  life,  is  too  potent  to  the  seeing  eye 
and  thinking  mind  to  admit  of  dispute.  [See  article  on 
"  Education  and  Tact"  in  this  number]. 

Magazine  of  American  History,  with  Notes  and 
Queries.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Editor.  New  Yori.- 
A.  S.  Barnes  &"  Co.,  Publishers. 

This  monthly  periodical   is  now  before  us;  as  we  tarn  its 
leaves  over  we  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  editor  and 
publishers  are  awake  to  the  subjects  which  its  title  includes, 
and   that  they  propose  to  give  to  the  lovers  of  American 
History  reliable  matter  and  typo^^phical  work  of  the  first 
order,  and  on  a  superb  quality  of  paper,  too.     The   April 
numiier  opens  with  "  The  First  Sea  Fight  of  the  Revolution/* 
by  Foxhall  A.  Parker;    followed  by  "Massacre  at    Falling 
Creek,  Virginia,"  and  other  subjects  of  note  and  interest  to 
the  general  reader  and  student.     In  aim,  form  and  bire  the 
publication  is  similar  to  the  "American  Historical  Record," 
published  by  John  E.  Potter  &  Co.,  and  which  wa-s  started  in 
1S72,  under  the  editorial  management  of  Benson  J.  Lo.s&ing; 
now  merged  into  Potter's  American   Monthly.     We 
congratulate  Mr.  Stevens  and  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.  on  their 
auspicious  beginning  with  their  magazine,  and  extend  the 
hope  that  it  may  find  mxuiy  friends  and  subscribers.     The 
position   and   influence   of  the   editor  and  the  well-known 
character  of  the  hoiLse  should  greatly  favor  its  success.     As 
librarian  of    the    New    York    Historical   Society   a    liberal 
jiatronage  should  come  to  Mr.  Stevens  from  that  organization, 
and  the  very  large  circle  outside  which  its  more  active  mem> 
bcrs  can  reach  and   influence.     Such  a  publication  merits 
success;  but  experience  has  shown  that  to  firmly  establish 
such    a   magazine,  devoted  to  a  specialty,  is  rather  up-hill 
work.      There   are   too   many   negative   characters    in    the 
country,  and  too  few  really  positive,  to  make  the  reward  fur 
such  labor  and  talent  as  this  periodical  must  employ  fully 
commensurate  with  either.     We,  nevertheless,  trust  that  this 
mon'hiy  will  be  sustained,  and  it  certainly  will  always  find  a 
welcome  to  our  editorial  Banctum, 

Centennial   History  of    Licking   County,   Ohio.      By 

Isaac  Smucker.     Newark,  Ohio:  Clark  Ss*  Undinwttd, 

Printers. 

As  its  name  purports,  this  book  (l6mo,  80  pages,  cloth) 
gives  in  condensed  futm  the  history  of  Licking  County.  The 
style  is  vigorous  and  entertaining  while  dealing  with  the  dry 
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facts  relative  to  the  ditc  of  sctllcmenl.  character  of  the  pio- 
neers, etc.,  to  this  now  pro»|icri>us  part  of  Ohio'*  domain. 
"  Lett  thnu  a  century  ago,  the  County  had  no  existence  as  an 
organized  commnntiy,"  say?  the  author.  It  now  hlo«soins 
with  churches,  school-houses,  and  all  the  higher  evidences  of 
civiliralion.  'I1ie*e  "  Cemeimi.il  Histories"  of  Towns  ond 
Counties  are  always  hailed  with  satisfaction.  «s  they  add  very 
maleridllyto  the  stock  of  our  nation's  history;  much  material 
which  might  be  lost  is»  gathered  in  this  way,  ond  preserved 
in  c(im])aol  form  fur  the  information  and  guidance  of  those 
who  come  after  us. 


First  Principles, 
and  Art's  Domain. 
— Th.!!  place,  pfr.on 
or  thing  from  which  or 
whom  emanate*  power 
in  any  of  its  muUifari- 
ons  forms,  we  jjenerally 
coQiitdcr  a»  the  foun- 
tain-head,  provided  it 
be  the  primary  wurce 
or  represent  the  origi- 
nal or  First  I'rinciples. 
From  this  dcfinitioci 
we  arc  literally  led  to 
the  conclusion  that 
there  are  just  as  many, 
Beilher  more  nor  les^, 
firif:inti/  sources  of 
power  as  nature  and 
human  thought  and  in 
jfenuily  have  supplied. 
For  in>tance,  we  have 
the  fountaiai  of  natu 
ni  light  and  artificial 
light;  natural  dark- 
ness and  artificial 
darkness ;  natural 
beanty  and  artificial 
beauty.  So  do  we  see 
eridences  of  natural 
taste  and  cultivated 
taste,  mental  and  pliy 
tical :  and  throui^huul 
the  whole  circle  of 
natural  and  organixed 
force*    we  can   easily 
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trace  back  to  ono  or  two  Vinds  of  causes,  natural  or  artiBcial. 
The  •trcara  may  appear  but  a  silver  thtvad  at  its  source,  still 
it  re|>re»ent»  jui»t  as  completely  as  if  a  migbty  river.  First 
PtiNart.lw;  and  these  tielonj;  to  either  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  chief  sources  of  power,  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
when  we  group  all  the  fountain  heails  lonether,  to  see  how 
few  there  are  compared  with  the  almost  countless  number  of 
claimed  ^rf^'iW/ springs  or  powers.  In  the  field  of  I.itera- 
tare  perhaps  no  less  than  in  il.ose  of  .Science,  Art  and 
Kditcaiion,  d»  we  find  a  hundred  irailators  and  copyists 
where  we  tliacoirer  one  creative  aource  or  fountain-head. 
Tbcfc  ncrer  Urcd  bat  one  Michael  Aogclo  m  llie  temple  of 


Art;  but  one  John  Ilunyan  was  ever  cast  into  prisoa; 
one  Tom  Moore  to  give  tlie  world  such  melodies ;  only 
Isaac  Newton  in  the  field  of  Astronomy;  and  as  an  c4 
teacher,  but  one  I'cstalozii,  each  in  his  order  and 
Elocution  points  aUo  to  few  with  the  native  firen  of  a  1^ 
Henry  and  a  Louisi  KuMruth.  And  how  refreshing  In  lir  < 
to  drink  at  and  fiom  tlic/«ry  fouutam-head.  There  wr 
that  no  adulteration  h.u  taken  place ;  that  we  are  gatke 
tlic  true  sap  from  the  original  vine,  and  frait  from  tlie  nt 
tree,  to  replenish  exhattsted  nature  and  iropait  a 
life  to  (he  thirsiv  mind  or  wearied  body. 

.^^til]  we  shiNiM. 
undcrvalwe  (he  I4 
fits  c." 
manki'i 

agencies   ol   imil| 

ami    those   who  | 

to  the  world  the  I 

of   affuirfj  tW 

no  nialicr  'rom  1 

liaiinclit    ut    w^ 

sawn,     (.'.«4itpan 

e   many,  iImck 

:  iliably    alwart 

I'  .'       '  ItU  I 

a?  ni  <^  I!  I  'I  rrs  I 
ihnughT:  bat  few 
»e«j<.cil  of  sm  h  i< 
springs  as  lo  liew 
almost  tbe  nsM 
with  llvfir  jrrritvi 
ch.irac'  1 

up  a!"  I 

like  chitrrlng  iCa| 
condellatiohs.    ■ 
bfilliant     mea    I 
women,   while  I 
of  the  (trvt  macnl 
having  ortiil«thai 
^3t^|  in  broader  ipbcr^ 
Qsefnlnecs,  loTf' 
_  ,.    failed,  and  wtI1«S 
i^fj^li  I  le«    so    coptiM 
"  *"  fan   till   IM  faA 
lime.  I' 

oftces  <  \ 

devolve  u)«»a  chi 
ters  of  Ie»  magnitude.  Both  might  !>e  ciirtpaTerf  »ffl 
major  and  min<ir  keys  of  a  great  orgnn.  ^ 

to   the   other    in   the   production  of  v<>ii  ,  < 

lofty,  Soft  and  grand  vibrations,  sack  as  charm,  ItisUWi 
elevate  the  human  race. 

These  observalioiis  preiwre  us  f«>r  ihc  sohi«Ct 
Domain  uk  Art.  In  the  May  number  we  gave  •  «< 
the  "  Domoin  of  Literatore"  to  show  thai  nvaialy  tl 
Literature,  docs  the  KT*«t  river  ri  haman  hkicey  tkm. 
have  jKrccived  that  the  ear  and  eye  l^ing  lo  us  soA  W 
edge  only  at  comrs  within  the  (irovince  of  oatr  InditS 
travels  and  experience.     And  how  limited  that  »  wU^ 
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I  ikt  Superb  FcTsccics   ur  Miitincl   Angela  uk  Uie  SuUne  CUapel, 
Rome. 

of  (p(  The  pure  and  nevcr-fiiiling  streams,  in  most  cases, 
iftrch  the  mind  and  heart  through  what  wc  read,  rilhcr 
tt«n  what  we  see.  Were  we  lo  cotifine  ourselves  to  the 
irinlom  which  our  ovm  lives  furnish,  it  would  scarcely  do  to 
plot  Kihcrs  safely  through  life's  boisteruus  sea.  It  is  only  by 
pihcrijij;  the  wisdom  exhibited  in  many  lives,  widely  scat- 
toed,  and  with  diversified  climates  and  surroundings,  that 
ton  cpnstruct  a  chart  safe  and  i^urc  as  a  guide  for  other 
ipfigcn.  We  must  be  able  to  draw  conlinually  from  the 
{nat  foyotxins  of  human  experience  and  wis<lom. 

The  domain  of  Art  is  so  closely  allied  to  that  of  Literature 
•kil  when  wc  come  lo  reach  the  summit  of  one  we  arc 
tiaaehl  faqe  to  face  with  the  other.  Art  i.s  nut  confined  to 
Iktimled  canvas,  (he  frescoed  ceilinjj,  the  engraver's  block, 
ttthe  tcul|iliired  laaible;  nor  are  the  easel,  pencil,  brush, 
{Kol  ud  chUel  its  oniy  tools.  Its  domain  and  its  subjects 
tirh  out  and  lake  in,  like  literature,  the  various  pfaa^ies  of 
Imiiun  bfe.  Art  givci  us  representatives  of  both  the  real  and 
1i«i"!<al,  as  they  appear  to  ibe  eye,  the  mind,  or  heart.  As 
» if^iroximates  perfection,  it  transfers  almost  life  lo  the 
Qtiv»;  nay,  more,  by  the  mnj^c  touch  of  the  true  artist.  Art 
'  lUiie  to  disaptpear,  and  nature  iti>e If  to  speak  with  silent 
pfer.  At  in  Literature  we  see  the  emotions  which  move 
tMoonlrol  mankind,  so  in  Art  we  witness  the  very  impnalses 
*Wh  ire  the  spnng*  of  action.  To  both  can  we  go  for  in- 
"ittJififi,  and  if  each  Ijc  true  to  itself  there  may  we  drink 
''*«  tfw  ilmoet  cxhaustlcss  fountains.  Towards  them  in  all 
•ps  havif  flocked  the  lovers  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful, 
"W  u  the  pilgrims  of  old  directed  their  footsteps  to  the  fouii 
*"''*  of  Lowe  and  Holiness,  that  they  might  quench  their 
"■■nt,  as  we  see  in  our  illustration  the  maiden,  child  and 
*ofc  Mlialing  their  long  desire  at  Jacob's  Well,  with  the 
"jtw  Uid  sparkling  water."  Thus  it  is  the  world  over^ — at 
"t»hhne»  of  Art,  the  palaces  of  fashion,  halls  of  learning, 
*t<liets  of  wonhip — humanity  draws  from  the  wells  of  hunum 


A  single  work  of  Art  calls  into  play  not  only  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  experience,  but  what  might  perhaps  be  named 
inspiration.  A  masterpiece  may  also  have  required  the 
greater  portion  of  n  lifetime  lo  conceive,  plan  and  execute; 
and  with  the  artist's  triumph  over  all  olwtacles,  and  ju&tly-won 
glory  in  his  profession,  the  shaft  of  envy  may,  as  it  not  un- 
frcquently  does,  mar  the  monument  <if  his  skill.  As  appro- 
priate to  this  subject  and  place,  our  readers  may  appreciate  a 
brief 

History  of  a  Pictore. 

Two  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  the  world  has  ever 
known  dvveh  in  the  same  city.  One  delighted  in  delineating 
l»eauty  in  all  its  graces  of  lint,  form  and  ntolion.  His 
jmrtrairs  were  instinct  with  the  charm  of  physical  vigor. 
'Ihe  groceful.  half-volupttmus  outlines  uf  form  and  feature 
harmonized  with  delicately  blended  lints.  On  his  canvas,  the 
homeliest  faces  had  an  almost  irresistible  charm.  The  other 
found  pleasure  only  in  depicting  weird  and  gloomy  subjects. 
Above  all,  did  he  excel  in  )minting  the  portraits  of  the  dying. 
The  ogoniiing  death-throe,  ihe  ghastly  face  and  form,  wei'e  all 
depicted  with  marvelous  bdeliiy.  There  cxii«ted  l>etween 
these  aitists  the  moM  intense  dislike.  At  length  this  dislike 
culminated.  The  beauty-loving  artist  had  been  engaged  in 
painting  'he  f>r>rtrait  of  a  beautiful  woman.  Connoisseurs 
pronouiictd  it  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  art  that  had  ever 
been  pr»Kluccd.  His  brother  artist  was  jealous  of  his  fame 
and  sought  revenge.  By  bribing  the  keeper  of  the  studio 
lie  gained  access  lo  the  picture  each  night.  At  first  he  was 
content  to  only  deaden  the  brilliancy  of  the  complexion  and 
eyes,  efface  the  bloom  from  the  cheek  and  lip,  and  painl  a 
shadow  on  either  check.  Later,  his  strokes  grew  bolder 
mid  freer,  and  one  morning  the  artist  awoke  to  6nd  the 
entire  outline  of  the  portrait  changed.  He  could  scarcely 
ncognize  in  the  emaciated  form  and  haggard  countenance 
the  glowing  conception  he  had  embodied.  The  pallid  face 
and  expressionless  eyes  he  had  attributed  to  a  lack  of  genuine- 
ness in  his  materiaU ;  but  when  the  outlines  were  changed 
he  suspected  the  cause  and  indignantly  dismissed  the  keeper. 
What  ihe  revengeful  artist  marred  by  a  few  rapid  strokes  of 
his  skillful  brush  was  only  restored  by  years  of  patient 
ii^duslry. 


Fram  the  Superb  Frescoes  of  Michael  Angdo,  in  the  Sktinc  Ckapcl, 
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Impure  Literature. — Would  that  these  fountains  were 
always  pure;  but  then  we  should  resize  more  than  ought 
to  be  expected  from  erring  human  nature.  The  steady 
increase  of  impure  literature  is,  however,  a  just  cause  for 
abrm.  With  the  rose  we  tind  the  thorn ;  but  the  latter  i* 
not  essential  in  the  reading  matter  of  the  day.  Still  one  wnuld 
think  on  seeing  the  extensive  traffic  in  poisonous  circulars, 
stories  and  books,  that  the  tastes  of  the  young,  and  in  mitny 
instances  of  those  older,  were  becoming  more  and  more 
depraved.  This  we  do  not  believe,  while  we  at  the  s.nme 
time  sec  the  growth  of  such  publications,  and  are  nut  blind 
to  their  evil  influences.  The  mind  and  heart  of  the  boy  or 
girl  arc  very  susceptible  of  any  sort  of  influence,  and  so  long 
as  snch  traffic /df/,  it  will  prosper,  and  our  children's  morals 
•re  endangered.  Our  hope  lies  in  wholesome  ordmances 
and  Uws,  rigidly  enforced,  for  the  suppression  of  everything 
calculated  to  corrupt  the  pure  stream  of  literature. 

If  asked  to  what  class  of  publiciitions  we  specially  refer, 
we  would  say  that  we  mean  the  flashing  ncwsjjapers  and 
cheap  novels  which  are  offered  for  sale  to  half-grown  boys 
and  girls  by  their  vendors,  or  thrust  gratuitously  into  their 
hands  as  they  pass,  with  the  certainty  that  they  will  buy  the 
succeeding  number.  Very  few  girls  and  fewer  boys,  unless 
they  have  been  forewarned,  can  resist  the  tempting  dramatic 


pictures   of  kneeling   women,  with   streaming   hair,  bn« 
armed  to  the  teeth,  etc.     The  open  chapter  seems  ha 
enough,  and  the  boy  or  girl,  reared  most  probably  In  a  i 
and  Chrklian  home,  plunges  unchecked  into  this 
kitchen  literature.     Without  being  actually  oliscene,  tile* 
magazines  suggest  a  great  deal  th.it  is  wron^.     The  vie«ni 
life  they  present  are  those  taken  from  the  grog-sbop  an 
gambling  saloon;  their  very  atmosphere  is  crime.     A  be 
who    would    be    simply    disgusted   by  the    open  vice  i 
publications  which  the  law  p'-uhibits,  accepts  the 
poison    in    these    without   suspicion.     When   we   md 
murderers   of  fourteen    years  old,  of  burglars  of  nine, 
delicately  reared  girls  in  the  first  bloom  of  innocent  yoati 
leaving  their  homes  and  coming  to  this  city  in  the  mad  <lest 
for  adventure,  to  be  rescued  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  « 
can  trace  the  motive  cause  in  most  cases  to  these  pabUcation 
or  their  dramatization  on  the  b.iards  of  variety  theatres.    ] 
even  the  best  class  of  juvenile  literature  belonging  to  tl 
present  day  there  is  too  much  of  fever   and  unre«t.    11 
child's  brain,  crammed  and  forced  at  school,  is  still  fotlk 
heated  by  talcs  of  wild  adventure  or  fantastic  improbiNIke 
And  if  our  best  juvenile  literature  is  thus  open  to  criticit« 
what   is  to  be  said  of  the  worst?     In  the  murallty  of  ■ 
youth  rest  our  hopes  for  the  nation. 
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•  The  Human  Voice  on  the  Wing*  of  Electricity. — 

inklin  when  bottling  the  electric  fluid  little  dreamed  that 
it  was  so  soon  to  be  made  one  of  the  greate&t  agents  in 
modem  times  t»  dmw  the  extremes  of  the  world  together; 
and  Morse,  though  he  utilized  the  idea  caught  up  by  Frank- 
lin, could  see  but  faintly  where  his  wonderful  invention 
wauld  lead  to,  and  no  doubt  never  thought  that  the  time  was 
fto  ne.ir  when  toumi  would  travel,  not  only  as  signt  of  letters, 
but  the  artual  human  voice  would  travel  on  the  lightning's 
wing<(.  Marvelous  indeed  arc  the  results  of  human  ingenu- 
ity and  power.  In  the  little  toy  so  familiar  to  the  school-boy, 
connecting  with  a  single  cord  or  string,  to  mouth  or  ear 
tabes  of  funnel  shape,  was  the  principle  or  germ  out  of 
which  the  sdcntitic  minds  of  the  age  were  to  bring  wonders 
scarcely  less  strange,  and  perha|M  none  the  less  of  utilitarian 
value  than  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  itself. 

The  Telephone  enables  us  not  only  "to  take  the  wings  of 
the  morninf"  and  soar  ahroad.  but  it  allows  us  to  remain  where 
fwMj  at  intefcM  snggests.  and  from  such  chosen  location  it 
permits  as  to  convene  with  those  di'^l.-xnt  from  w^,  on  business, 
love  or  matrimnny.  Nay.  more,  it  afr,>rds  us  all  the  delights 
and  charms  of  maiic  though  the  he.irt  ami  head,  or  hand 
and  key  l>e  located  in  the  remote  city  or  hamlet.  The  magic 
touch,  and  what  at  periods  appears  to  be  methodical  frenzy, 
when  the  soul  Is  inspired,  while  at  the  far-oflf  piano, 
are  transmitted  with  a'l  their  enrapturing  sweetness  wid 
power.  '•  Home.  Sweet  Home,"  and  other  favorite  words 
■re  made  to  echo  and  reecho  as  it  were  acrou  hill,  moun- 
tain and  stream.     Who  can  measure  man's  achievements  ? 

In  the  Kood  quiet  city  of  Philadclpiua,  we  have  recently 


had  an  exhibition  of  the  Telephone,  and  from  the  7T« 
interesting  report,  we  extract  the  following: 

••  Philadelphia  began  by  working  the  keys  for  New  Vc 
hear.      Now  New    York   has    Its  turn  at  the  silent  end 
the   line,  and    Professor  Boscovitz  played    recently    ia 
metropolis  for  an  audience  in  the  Academy  to  hear, 
fessor  Elisha  Gray  was  introduced  by  Professor  Buker, 
the   University  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  aAer  a  few 
introduction,  the  receiving  instrument  was  raised  and 
upon  the   piano.     It   appeared   to   be  nothing   bat  tiii 
wooden  boxes,  of  diflerent    lengths,  open  ai  the  ends 
diminishing  from  the  extremes  towani  the  centre,  fcct  aj 
in  a  row  and  connected  by  a  wootlen  strip  running  thtv 
their   middles.     To    this   two    tcle{^ph    wires    pcusing 
through  the  dressing-room  were   attached.      A  battery 
placed  in  the  little  room  at  the  left  of  the  slxfe,  j 
little    operating   table   close   to   the   side   entninoe 
Robinson,  the  manager   of  the   Western    Vnton  T« 
Company,  who  was  to  act  as  prompter  to  tell  Mr. 
when  to  play. 

Everything  was  soon  in  readiness ;  Profesaor  Crtjr  I 
his  head,  and  a  tittle  ticking  wus  he:;ird  all  over  the 
intensely  quiet  were  the  audience,  and  at  once  the  i 
notes  of    •  Home.   Sweet    Home'    were   heard.     The 
sound  was  unquestionably  a  surprise  to  the  audience ;  it 
so  sweet  as  well  as  distinct,  and  load  enough  to  be  he 
the  corridor  with  the  doors  closed.     The  sound  of  the 
notes  was  very  much  like  that  of  a  otwie  nr  a  hanoon.  rj^ 
as  sweet  and  almost  as  load.     Above  a  certaia  poMrt  iia  '<! 
middle  of  the  ttaff  the  motei  aoanded  like  tkow  of  a 
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Zicsard  in  the  distance.  The  reason  Tor  this  was  the  incn- 
pacitj  of  tlte  instrument,  which  has  only  sixteen  boxes  white 
Ok«  sottndtag  key-lxDord  has  twenty-five  notes.  A  number  of 
airs  vere  pUyed,  and  all  rendered  with  remarkable  success. 
It  -was  especially  noticeable  ih.-it  in  the  whole  })errornuince 
»ly  three  or  four  notes  were  skipped.  The  tone  was  very 
Jlnrato«7,  and  yet  one  note  ceased  entirely  as  soon  as  ihe 
tt  note  was  stmck,  and  the  sound  in  finishing  was  as  if  a 
toffler  lud  been  put  upon  a  piano-string.  After  a  p^ipular 
ledley  bad  been  played  with  so  much  expresi^ion  that  the 
see  of  m  skilletl  pianist  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  was 
IDUiirest,  Professor  Gray  announced  that  they  would 
firrf  time  attempt  to  send  hannony,  to  play  a  two-part 
*  Home,  .Sweet  Home,'  was  attempted,  and  it  came 
perfectly  until  a  dozen  bars  had  been  played  and  then 
socne  tcckles*  operator  cut  in  on  the  wire  and  the  effect  was 
like  that  of  a  child  thrumming  the  keys  of  a  piano.  The  feasi- 
bility of  the  transmis.sion  of  music  as  written  was  clearly  shown. 
All  that  is  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  a  Beethoven  sonata 
«ft  s  soaading-board  larjje  enough  to  match  the  piano. 

The  rest  ol  the  cuncert,  though  of  course  less  interesting, 


was  well  received.  Miss  Thursby,  who  is  unquestionably 
the  best  concert  singer  in  America,  was  compelled  to  respond 
to  encores.  Signor  Tagliapietra's  fine  voice  elicited  warm 
applause,  and  Mr.  Licbling  showed  himself  to  be  a  pianist 
of  much  promise  and  no  small  attainment." 

Tyrian   Purple   Ink  for  Marking  Linen Von  Bele 

gives  the  following  method  for  preparing  an  ink  for  marking 
linen  and  cotton  :  Neutralize  75  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia with  pure  nitric  acid,  and  triturate  45  to  60  grains  of  car- 
mine with  the  solution.  Mordant  the  fabric  with  a  mixed 
solution  of  acetate  of  alumina  and  tin  salt,  and  write  upon 
it,  when  il  is  perfectly  dry,  with  the  ink. 

Caffeone. — Caffeone,  the  aromatic  principle  of  coSee.  may 
be  isolated  by  distilling  5  or  6  lbs.  roasted  cuflfee  with  water, 
a^^itating  the  aqueous  distillate  with  either,  and  afterwards 
evaporating  the  ether.  It  is  a  brown  oil,  heavier  than  water, 
in  which  it  is  only  very  slightly  soluble.  An  almost  impon- 
derable quantity  of  this  essential  oil  will  suffice  to  aromatize 
a  gallon  of  water. 
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William  Augustus  Muhlenberg. — Only  now  and 
can  it  be  trulht'ully  said,  ■'  his  departure  leaves  a  void 
not  easily  filled,"  as  one  by  one  is  claimed  by  the  steady 
reaper,  Deaih,  The  birth,  growth,  education,  lives  lived, 
*afl  exits  from    the    world   of  the   many,  alas !  too  many. 


better  example  of  the  cultivated  German  Lutheran  of  Penn- 
sylvania than  in  the  f.imily  of  that  Henry  Mclchior  Muhlen- 
berg who  came  out  here  from  Saxony,  in  1741,  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  founded  its  first  synod  in 
America.     He  settled  at  the  Trappe,  in  Montgomery  County, 


scarcely  make  a  ripple  on  the  great  sea  of  life.     Some  mpn  I  where  two  at  least  of  his  three  sons  were  born,  three  sons 


Bone  and  go  unnoticed  and  uncared  for,  making  no  imprcs- 
eitlier  for  good  or  evil,  merely  adding  to  and  detracting 
)  the  population  a  simple,  almost  abstract  unit.  Others 
claim  their  presence  and  stamp  characters  on  society  in 
its  limited  and  broadest  sense — make  their  inlluence 
'*U  far  and  near.  Of  this  latter  there  are  two  classes ;  one 
^-U  makes  the  world  wiser  and   better  and  life  sweeter  and 


»I»peri 


the  other  class  adds  to  the  strongholds  of  Satan. 


*^h  possess  character,  but  each  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
^*»c  other.  That  girdles  the  loins  and  puts  on  the  breastplate 
^f  truth  and  righteousness ;  this,  the  shield  and  defence  of 
lie  impure  and  ungodly. 
Therefore,  th'iugh  mingled  with  sadness,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
•wte  the  "gulden  sheaf"  fully  ri|>cned  by  deeds  of  worth, 
**  h  passes  from  life,  through  death,  to  a  brighter  existence 
beyond  the  vale.  Such  can  be  said  of  Dr.  William  Augus- 
*■»  Muhlenberg,  recently  deceased.  He  had  enjoyed  the 
^Binise  Oif  more  than  man's  allotment  of  time,  even  four- 
•tote  of  years,  in  a  life  of  general  activity,  peace,  charity 
»d  usefulness.  As  his  life  was  replete  with  what  will  scn'c 
safe  finger  boards  to  other  sojourners,  we  are  sure  able 
P^ui  will  give  them,  ere  long,  to  the  public.  To  this,  our 
,  **-ighl  Iribute  to  his  memory,  we  add  the  following  brief  from 
[tt>e  rtiladclphia  Prtu  : 

There  i*  little  of  a  stirring  nature  to  be  told  of  Dr. 
^vhlenbefg^'s  life  t)cyund  the  few  simple  points  already 
^Jted  by  the  obituary  writer,'  but  his  history,  simple  as  it  is, 
itiikiH  back  to  reminiscences  of  that  fine  old  Pennsylvania 
^^■•-  he  was,  for  years  l»efore  hii  death,  the  most 


K 


representative.     We  shall  nowhere  iind  a 


of  whom  any  father  and  any  State  mif^ht  be  proud.  They 
were  all  cultivated  men  and  fallowed  their  father  into  the 
sacred  mini.stry  ;  they  were  all  men  of  affairs  as  well.  John 
Peter  Gabriel  was  the  fighting  parson  nf  whom  we  have  all 
learned  at  school,  who,  when  he  had  finished  his  sermon, 
threw  off  his  gown  and,  appearing  in  his  Continental 
uniform,  called  for  recruits  from  his  congregation.  He 
became  a  major-general,  and  after  the  war  a  Representative 
and  Senator  in  Congress,  and  Collector  of  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. Frederick  Augustus  prciched  in  New  York  tilt 
the  British  entered  there,  when  he  came  home  and  was  sent 
to  Congress.  He  was  President  of  the  Council,  State  Trea- 
surer, President  of  the  Convention  that  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  member  of  Congress  for  eight 
years  and  Speaker  of  the  First  and  Third  Congresses  under 
the  Constitution.  The  third  lirolher,  G.nthilf  Henry  Ernst* 
was  the  botanist,  whose  herbarium  the  Philosophical  Society 
has.  He  preached  in  Lancaster  .ind  dealt  but  lightly  in 
politics;  but  his  son,  Henry  Augustus,  preacher  and  Con- 
gressman, Van  Burcn's  Minister  to  Vienna,  who  so  narrowly 
escaped  being  Governor,  made  up  for  his  father's  omission. 
Frederick  Augustus'  son,  Henry  Muhlenberg,  was  the  father 
of  (his  William  Augustus,  who  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1 796,  while  his  grandfather  and  his  two  great-uncles  were  still 
in  active  life  and  his  cousin  Henry  was  at  schooL  II  will  be 
seen  that  he  came  of  good  stock  and  had  a  good  start  in  life. 
Though  all  may  not  have  such  a  satisfactory*  -tart  in  life  as 
I)r.  Mublcnber^,  any  one  can  see  the  m  .rvclous  results 
accon)iilishcd  by  [jersiNtent  cfifurt  in  Ih'.-  path  of  duly,  to 
make  the  world  better  by  having  11^  cd  in  u. 


GOSSIP  AND  NOTE  BOOK, 


The  Social  Element. — In  this  day  of  railroad,  steam- 
boal,  lelcgrapliic,  a>n>\  wc  mighl  almost  adU  telcplionic  com- 
municalion,  when  time  and  ^pacc,  if  not  anniiiilaled,  at  lea^t 
are  spnnnoi;  when  men  and  women  arc  rushing  into  the 
general  whirlpocd  of  excitement  incident  to  business  and 
fashion ;  when  self-interest  and  Invc  of  display  alisorb  such 
a  lar^e  portion  of  time  and  talent,  it  is  well  to  pause  now 
and  tiien,  not  merely  for  rest,  but  for  actual  rccujwration  of 
both  mind  and  body.  The  real  charms  and  beauties  of  life 
are  too  often  ignored,  if  not  entirely  lust  sight  of,  in  this 
general  bustle  and  strife  for  money  and  display.  The 
billows  of  fashion  toss  not  a  few  on  the  breakers,  and  wreck 
thousands  annually,  of  what  were  once  noble  crafts.  So  on 
the  >horej  of  life's  sea  are  seen  fragments  of  wild  ambition 
and  ^themes  for  the  coveted  prize — Fortune. 

This  unnatural  str.iin  upon  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  can  be  productive  of  no  permanent  g<v»d,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  iu  direct  tendency  is  to  blight  the  highest  and 
best  capabilities  of  both.  Just  in  proportion  a>  wc  depart 
frtim  our  normal  condition  through  unnatural  excitements, 
are  we  hurled  back  to  and  not  seldom  beyond  the  starting- 
point  by  the  repulsive  laws  of  nature.  The  present  depression 
in  business,  the  reduced  rates  ot  freight,  the  drug  of  real  esLMe 
in  the  market,  the  low  prices  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  and 
indeed  the  general  stagnation  of  c.ipital  and  labor,  are  only 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  this  abnormal  strain. 

The  real  success  of  life  is  not  measured  hy  great  accumu- 
lalit>ns,  nor  by  the  reaching  of  the  pinnacle  of  fashion  and 
power.  It  is  rather  gauged  by  the  amount  of  true  happiness 
il  brings  us.  This  cannut  be  secured  without  a  uniform  ex- 
ercise and  symmetrical  development  of  all  our  faculties  and 
functions.  Wc  must  have  our  seasons  of  quietude,  as  well 
u  days  of  tumuh ;  our  moments  of  sunshine,  as  well  as 
our  hoars  of  gloom. 

These  thoughts  suggest  one  of  the  chief  elements  which 
gO€t  toward  making  life  harmonious;  it  is  TlfK  Si^'IAt.. 
El.EMF.NT.  The  highcki  furm  of  enjoyment  in  this  life  is 
that  which  comes  from  a  cultivation  of  our  lucial  [tropensi- 
ties.  Examined  either  philosophically  or  practically  we  are 
fiM-ccd  to  conclude  that  the  social  clement  is  the  source  of 
more  real  felicity  in  its  superlative  aspects  than  all  others 
taken  together.  The  desire  for  society  is  in  itself  freed  from 
MlfidiMM— having  in  view  generally  the  happiness  of  others 
M  much  as  ourselves.  To  say  that  it  is  a  natural  principle 
■ademaftates  from  Cod,  would  only  l>e  to  assert  a  primary 
troth;  for  we  notice  that  children  manifest  a  love  for  society 
in  tlteir  earliest  yean;  Ibeir  ryes,  smile*  and  animaird 
gestures  tell  this  too  strongly  to  doubt.  In  youth,  middle 
and  mure  moturcti  hie  the  (Hiwcr  of  this  principle,  while  ex- 
hiluted  more  in  the  realms  of  thought,  is  unceasingly  active. 
Still  it  is  not  dependent  upon  e'lucalion,  culture,  nor  even 
civiliution  it%elf.  Where  do  we  find  the  social  principle 
showing  Uscif  more  prominently  than  among  groups  of 
I  irandering  gyp«ie<>.  than  in  the  tents  of  stern  and  rcMless 
iia  the  wigwama  and  LuaUitg  iwrtica  af  Amcricao 


SAvages,  or  in  the  cheerless  abodes  of  llie  poor  and  d»i>la 
E^uimnux  ? 

The  American  people  need  to  cuhivnte  this  element  woi^  a^zxioftil 
to  more  frequently  lay  aside  ll>e  daydnxik  and  Ictlger  i»f  tb 
counting-room    and    olTicc    for   friend-grcelings   and 
welcomes.     Too  many  hours  are  consumed  in  making  i 
lations  on  the  rise  of  stock,  and  the  proUtble  advance  in  drxft^     « 
goods,  hardware,  cotton  ami   wool,  and   too  frm  in  ffAteriiM: 
the  social  principle  at  home  and  among  fnen<U.     We  can  sLfl 
make  home  more  beautiful  and  existence  brighter  by  enrs 
cising  all  our  gifts  in  more  equal  and  rational  itegTees.    N«]^a 
more !  we  can  purify  the  moral  almusphere,  and  lift  op  on  v     a  >  .^.f,  ^ 
a  higher  plane  those  among  whom  Providence  has  pbcrd  bkv      M:i  (j. 
One  of  the   causes  of  the  existing   "Social    Evil**   is  tlC»  ^^ 

alienation    of  so   many    from    home.     Too    seldom    do  "wt^  ^ 

concern  ourselves  or  become  interested  in  the  amcniiict  ^     .^eq  f^ 
home-life — the  place  of  dwelling  too  often  is  a  place  only      -^^  tj  jq 
lodge.     To  gain  true  success  is  to  gain  it  all  around,  al  Ikjoobv    -4t>( 
as  well  a*  in  the  marts  of  business.     We  enrich  our»elr-^    f  !  ,., 
only  as  we  enrich  those  committed  to  our  sacred  kec) 
only  as  we  illuminate  by  our  words  and  deeds  those  ^• 
whom  we  mingle.     Cowper  promulgated  in  poetical  bea^^i^^uj 
a  great  philo>iOphical  truth,  when  he  said: 
"  Man  in  society  Is  like  a  flower 

Blown  in  hit  nau've  bed ;  'tis  then  alooa 

Hit  f:icuttlci,  cxp^rxjcd  in  full  tituom. 

Shine  out ;  there  only,  reach  thdr  proper  use  " 
May   wc   not  hope   that   llic   readers  an«l  frienda  tl  ^        A* 
AMF.KICAN  MoSTtlLV  will  keep   in  mind  that  a  profili  .^w^hlc 
subject  for  their  conversational  powers  is  "  the  Soidal 
mcnt,"  and  how  licst  to  improve  it. 

There  is  a  certain  admiral  in  this  fwond  and 
cnuntry  who  has  three  daughters  of  somewhat  uncertain  ■ 
The  muit  at  the  p«in  therefore  amusingly  styled  them  "  X- 
Z."  "  Why  do  you  call  "em  that  ?"  asked  I,  with  ingrma 
simplicity.  "•  Because."  answered  an  admirable  youth,  "t 
are  the  three  unknown  quantities,  for  deuce  a  bit  can  v«  I 
out  how  old  they  are.*' 

Curious  Trees. —Just  beyond  the  Darbonne  nr  Tal 
River,   in   the    parish    of    Calcwea,   Mys    the    Clpeht^^^"^ 
ytmmtt/,  is  a  white  oak  tree  about  two  and  a   half  fe^B^"  ■ 
diameter.     There  are  no  branches  for  twenty-five  or  !*■=      ^ 
feet  up.     Alwut  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  up  a  pine  Urohar"^        ""f 
p«rt  of  a  pine  tree,  six  or  eight  inche*  in  diameter  and  t^^^^**"* 
or  sixteen  feet  long,  runs  at   right  angles  through  t'>-  " 
of  the  tree,  sticking  out  about  the  same  thstance  • 
side.     It  tapers  a  little  at  one  end,  where  thn«  «tt  tw 
three  knois,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  limb  or  tree 
Tlie  oak,  where  il  passes,  isgrttwn  chj«ely  around  It^ 
pine   is  rich  in  liirjKrntine,  ami  wdl  mil  drcav.     There  i 
fork  or  hollow  in  the  oak  ;  but  if  I 
lude  had  l>een  made  and  the  pine 

the  oak  cloveilon  it  by  growth.     The  •\,  .»  il-; 

pioa  gfi  through  tJia  oak,  or  ibaqaJfc  ti\^i< -  i.>'.  ,  w^«? 


ha 


ting  Birds  of   Paradise. — The  principal  occupa- 

ilie  tah.iLtunts  of  Arru  is  the  hunting  of  the  great 

FaraiUtc.     The  woods  arc  ftUed  with  flocks  of  these 

il  birds,  and  the  uotives  are  quite  cunning  in  their 

jud  has  a  most  magniGcent  plume  of  feathers,  of  a 
yellow  color,  coming  up  from  under  the  wing>;,  ami 
5VCT  the  Uack  like  a  jet  of  water.     The  breast  is  a 

emerald  green  and  the  body  a  beautiful  yellow. 
e  abitat  the  &izeof  a  small  pigeon,  and  have  a  voice 
'  unlike  llie  jackdaw — in  fact,  they  are  allied  to  the 

They  are  restlcsi^,  |xrculiar  birds,  and  fly  about 
chcs  of  great  treci.  They  arc  constantly  chatter- 
being  mach  hunted  they  are  very  wary,  and  it  is 
(o  get  a  shot  at  thcni. 

iaCivc&  have  a  |)eculiar  way  of  killing  them.  They 
nto  the  1x>ut;hs  of  a  tree  which  the  birds  are 
.o  frequent,  and,  collecting  a  number  of  branches, 
DCC^  themselves  so  they  can  scarcely  be  seen ; 
tiett  a  flock  cumes,  they  pick  off  the  birds  with 
ritll  blunt  lieads.  These  arrows  are  of  course  quite 
,  The  bird  is  simply  paralyzed  and  falls,  and  in 
f   the   naliyes   sonictimes  get   a  large   number  of 


Ulster  was  telling  a  young  girl,  who  was  about  to 
a  bride,  that  she  must  rememl>er  that  the  man  and 
one.  '•  Well,"  she  said,  "  if  you  were  under  my 
id  mother's  window  when  they  are  quarreling,  you'd 
BLwere  at  lea^  a  dozen." 

^^  Against  Him. — The  following  good  story  is 
;he  late  Em|>cror  Napoleon :  A  Frenchman  having 
lis  country  with  distinction  in  the  army,  found  to  his 
hat  he  was  always  regaled  with  the  knuckle  ends  of 
™t.  If  there  was  a  bad  post  to  be  filled  anywhere,  it 
irho  obuincd  it ;  if  there  was  a  disagreeable  expedi- 
where,  he  was  ordered  off"  on  it  as  sure  as  certainty, 
tnc  year«  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Em- 
'hile  the  latter  was  on  a  visit  to  Algeria,  and  then  he 
Wmt  "Tm  afraid,  sire,  some  one  of  your  clerks  has 
c  ogalnst  me."    "  Not  at  all,"  answered  the  Emperor, 

"  I  have  heard  of  your  case,  and  it  appears  that 
li  ynn  are  not  a  bad  officer,  you  once  took  part  in  a 
*  pcililical  manifestation,  and  a  bad  mark  has  been  set 
yoar  name  in  consequence,"  The  officer  collected 
ttghts  for  a  moment,  then  struck  his  forehead  and 
L  "Why,  sire,"  said  he,  "shall  I  tell  you  what  was 
liHoas  manifestation  in  which  1  joined?  It  was  the 
licb  you  headed  when  you  landed  at  Roiilogne,  under 
Philippe's  reign."  The  Emperor  lau^jhed  too,  Init 
td;  and  the  officer,  of  course,  found  promotion  work 
■1  from  that  date.  But  if  if  had  not  been  for 
•  1  action  to  Napoleon,  he  would  have  suffered 

Iiic  tor  having  served  his  master  not  wisely  but  too 


f«»f?<wing  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  a 
ler:  "  Sur.  as  you  arc  a  maji  of  nolege,  I 
ijf  son  in  yoar  skull." 


Cheerfulness. — Let  your  cheerfulness  be  felt  for  good 
wherever  yuu  are,  and  let  your  smiles  be  scattered  like  sun- 
beams "  on  the  just  as  well  as  on  the  unjust."  Such  a  dispo- 
sition will  yield  a  rich  reward,  for  its  happy  effects  will  come 
humc  to  you  and  brighten  your  moments  of  thought.  Cheer- 
fulness makes  the  mind  clear,  gives  tone  to  thought,  adds 
grace  and  beauty  to  the  countenance.  Joubcrt*  says: 
'■  When  you  give,  give  with  joy,  smiling,"  Smiles  nre  little 
things,  cheap  articles  to  be  fraught  with  so  many  blessings, 
both  to  the  giver  and  the  receiver — pleasant  little  ripples  to 
watch  as  we  stand  on  the  shore  of  everyday  life.  These  are 
the  higher  and  better  responses  of  nature  to  the  emotion  of 
the  soul.  Let  the  chddren  have  the  l)enefit  of  tbcni — those 
little  ones  who  need  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  to  educate 
ihcm,  and  would  find  a  level  for  their  buoyant  nature  in  the 
cheerful,  loving  facei;  of  those  who  need  them.  Let  them 
not  be  kept  from  the  middle-aged,  who  need  the  encourage- 
ment they  bring.  Give  your  smiles  also  to  the  aged.  They 
cume  to  them  like  the  quiet  rain  of  summer,  making  fresh 
and  verdant  the  long,  weary  path  of  life.  They  look  for 
them  from  you,  who  are  rejoicing  in  the  fullness  of  life. 

If  your  seat  is  h.-u-d  to  sit  upon,  stand  up.  If  a  rock  rises 
up  before  you,  roll  it  away,  or  climb  over  it.  If  ynu  want 
money,  earn  it.  It  takes  longer  to  skin  an  elephant  ihan  a 
mouse,  but  the  skin  is  worth  something.  If  you  want  confi- 
dence, prove  yourself  worthy  of  it.  Do  not  l)e  content  with 
dicing  what  another  has  done — surpass  it.  Deserve  success, 
and  it  will  come.  The  boy  was  not  born  a  man.  The  sun 
does  not  ri.se  like  a  rocket,  or  go  down  like  a  bullet  fired 
from  a  gun  ;  slowly  and  surely  it  makes  its  round,  and  never 
tires.  It  is  as  easy  to  be  a  lead-hotije  as  a  wheel  hotve.  If 
the  job  be  long,  the  jxay  will  be  greater ;  if  the  task  be  hard, 
the  more  competent  you  must  be  to  do  it. 

Difference — buy,  instead  of  bye. — A  gentleman  speaks 
ing  of  his  wife  to  a  friend  said:  "  Before  we  were  married, 
she  used  to  sny  '  bye-bye'  so  sweetly  when  I  went  down  the 
ste|>s."  "And  now  what  does  she  say?"  asked  the  Iriend. 
"  Oh  just  the  same,"  exclaimed  the  man,  "buy,  buy  !"  "  Ah  ! 
I  see,"  said  the  other,  "  she  only  exercises  a  little  different 
•  speir  over  you." 

Objects  in  Life. — Tlic  well-educated  girl  is  not  in  a 
wild  hurry  to  get  married,  because  she  has  objects  in  life 
which  call  forth  her  natural  energies.  Hasty  marriages  are 
often  unsati.sfactory,  and  as  many  women  cannot  be  married 
because  of  their  excess  in  numbers,  we  should  try  to  render 
the  unmarried  life  less  objectless.  As  it  regards  the  married 
state,  a  man  of  sense  and  personal  cultivation  will  be  gene- 
rally all  the  happier  for  having  a  wife  who  has  intellectual 
sympnthy  with  him.  In  elTecl,  such  a  woman  may  become  a 
better  wife  nnd  mother  than  otherwise  she  would  be.  Even 
in  the  matter  of  accomplishments,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  girls  would  play,  sing,  draw  and  paint  better  if  their 
general  intelligence  was  trained  by  better  study. 

Angels  Scared. — A  liHle  Chicago  four  year-old  created 
a  ripple  by  remarking  to  the  teacher  of  her  Sunday-school 
class  :  "  Our  dog's  dead.  I  bet  the  angels  was  scared  when 
they  saw  him  coming  up  the  walk.     He  is  cross  to  strangers." 
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Orown-up  Children. —  Nothiog  appears  to  us  so  beautiful 
in  human  ex|>erience  as  the  reciprocal  affection  of  p.ircnls 
uiil  children,  especially  after  the  latlcr  have  attained 
maturity,  and,  it  may  be,  formed  new  relations  in  life.  \Vc 
have  seen  the  loving  and  lovely  daughter,  after  she  had 
become  a  wife  and  mother,  scire  every  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  parental  home,  to  lavish  her  affectionate  attention 
upon  her  parents,  and,  by  a  thoujiand  graceful  and  tender 
kindnc-^cs,  assure  them  that  though  she  was  an  idolized  wife 
and  a  happy  mother,  her  heart  slill  clave  with  ever)-  strength- 
ening fervor  lo  father  and  mother,  who  watched  over  her 
infancy  and  guided  her  youth.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to 
to  know  such ;  and  as  we  have  witnessed  the  outpourings  of 
love  and  happineM  between  these  devoted  and  glowing 
hearts,  we  have  felt  that  surely  much  of  heaven  might  be 
enjoyed  here  if  all  families  were  equally  attached.  And 
would  that  every  daughter  knew  what  pure  joy  she  might 
create  in  the  parent-il  bosotn  by  a  constant  keeping  alive  of 
the  spirit  of  filial  devotion,  and  seizing  frequent  opportunities 
lo  make  it  manifest  in  little  acts  of  gentleness  and  love, 
n<it withstanding  the  child  may  have  become  a  parent.  The 
child  never  grows  old  to  a  fond  parent.  It  is  always  the 
dear  child,  and  never  so  dear  as  when  it  keeps  up  the 
childish  contidence  and  love  of  its  earliest  years. 

Surprise  is  the  essence  of  wit;  but,  somehow,  when  a 
man  is  climbing  riown  a  Udder  m  a  hurry  and  never  finds 
uut  that  one  of  the  rounds  is  gone  until  he  tries  to  step  on  it, 
it  never  aeems  very  funny  to  him. 

Kind  Words— Why  use  them? — i.  Because  they 
always  cheer  him  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  They  soothe 
him  if  he  is  wretched ;  they  comfort  him  if  he  is  sad.  They 
keep  him  out  of  the  slough  of  despond,  or  help  him  out  if 
he  hap|icn*  to  be  in. 

3.  There  are  words  enough  of  the  opposite  kind  flying 
about  in  all  directions — sour  words,  cross  words,  fretful 
word<,  insulting  words,  overbearing  words,  irritating  words. 
Now.  let  kind  words  have  a  chance  lo  get  abroad,  since  so 
many  and  so  tliffcrent  are  on  the  wing. 

3.  Kind  wor\]s  ble$.s  him  that  uses  them.  A  sweet  sound 
on  the  tongue  tends  to  make  the  heart  mellow.  Kind  words 
react  upon  the   kind  feelings  which  prompted   them,  and 

I  make  them  more  kind.     They  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
I  benevolent  emotion  in  (he  soul. 

4.  Kind  word*  beget  kimJ  feelings  toward  him  that  loves 
'to  tuc  iheiiu     People  love  to  see  the  ^e  and  bear  the  voice 

oT  such  a  man. 

Lavender  was  aroused  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  his 
wife,  who  complained  that  she  heard  a  noise.  "  What  does 
it  sound  hke  ?"  said  he.  "  It  sounds  like  something  lick- 
ing," said  she.  "  It's  probably  the  bed-licking,"  he  mur- 
mofcd,  and  went  oflf  lo  sleep  again. 

Modem  Chivalry,— The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  has 

fecentty  acquired   considerable  Mu/  by  an   unstudied,  yet 

liEcriTC*  aammptioQ  of  the  r3/t  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 

the  famous  cloak  scene   with   Queen    Elizabeth.     It  seems 

Uul  liC   and    bis    liule  wife,  the   English  Prtocess,  were 
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unduly  late  in  their  arrival  at  the  gala  dinner  given  to  iWafa 

King  and  Queen  of  Saxony  during  their  recent  visit  to  ll 

Prussian   Court,  and,  through   some   roisunderstamliftg, 

carpet  leading  from  the  carriage-way  to  ti>e  cxstle  door 

been  removed  by  the  servants.     It  was  a  wet,  dii 

day,  the  pavement  was  sloppy,  and  the  little  Prin 

in    full   dress,    with   voluminous    troin.  and    feet  shod   i« 

slippers.     With    an    impulse    of    chivalry,    worthy    oi 

sixteenth  century,  the  Prince  threw  off  his  wrap  and  sfrad 

on  the  walk  fur  the  Queen —  no,  the  Princess — Co  ircad 

She,  poor  little  practical  body,  spoiled  the   poetry  of  tK«       '^  Ik 

incident  by  a  base-born  instinct  of  economy,  and  "~*~-it~TMi  j  .^"j 

the  Prince  not  to  profane  his  garment  by  contact  with  C^       «*?>  thm 

mire  and  conversion  into   a  carpet.     Dut  ihe  brave  Itinaa^-^^-y, 

was  true   to   the   demands   of  the  situation,  and  pllmi»-»  — g^  i^^ 

conducted  his  wife  in  safety  over  the  bridge  be  had  kM         M  W 

pro  vised. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  incident,  and  a  great  improvement  up^  m.mmp^ 
the  original.     The  affair  of  Sir  Waller  has  been  cited  a>  r  -si  Ute 

most  exquisite  example  of  chivalry  in  all  history.     Bat  •  ^  j^^ 

shrewd    courtier   laid    down    his    clonk    at    the    feet   tA  ~V  an 

imperious  Queen,  who  taught  her  attendants  that  flattery 
servile  attention  were  the  price  of  her  gracious  smiles. 
Crown    Prince   spread    bis   wrap   before   bia   wife 
genuine  motive  of  respect  and  affection.     How  much 
proud  she  had  a  right  to  be,  walking  over  it,  than  EIijafc=^Kh«{/^ 
had,  who  trod  the  same  sort  of  tapestry  three  ccnmries  tC^^B^* 

Are  blacksmiths  who  make  n  living  by  foT]^Bj>,  or  < 
ten  who  do  a  little  counterfeiting,  any  worse  than  Btco  ' 
sell  iron  and  steal  for  a  living  ? 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  have  been  wovfcin^all  dsjT 

a   horse,"  exclaimed  the   wife   of  a   Uwy>er,  bcr 
having  declared  he  bad  been  thus  working.     ••  Wfll, 
dear,"  he  replied,  "  I've  been  drawing  a  conveyance  all 
anyhow." 


The  world  is  a  looking-glass,  and  gives  hade  to 
man  the  reflection  of  bis  own  face.  Frown  on  ll,  asMl  It  •^■flf 
in  turn  look  surly  upon  you ;  laugh  at  it,  and  with  It,  tasm^  A 
is  a  jolly,  kind  companion. 

The  great  English  gun  is  pmnoonced  cracked,  Cb* 
being   that   it  was  not  tborooghly  bored.     If  it  hat 
placed  in  on  American  newspaper  office  the  nault 
been  very  different. 

Josh  Billing^  says  :  "  The  muwl  is  a  lar^;^  bird  tlvSB  * 
guse  or  turkey.  Ii  has  two  legs  to  walk  with,  and  two  tK»* 
to  kick  with,  and  wean  its  wings  on  the  side  of  its  bed.*' 


Jeffries. — Judge  JefTrics,  of  aolorlout  memory,  pnir-^ 
to   a    man   with   his  cane,  who    was  about   lo  be    t' 
said,   "I'here   is  a  great  rogue  at  the  md  of  mj  tw 
The  man  lo  whom  he  pointed,  loohinf  at  UaB,aai4, "  VTlic^ 
end,  my  lord  ?" 


Homeless. — .\11  men  are  not  bomelcts,  b«t 
are  home  lesj  than  others. 
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year  Phitadelphia  was  the  grand  watering- 
of  America.  Once,  for  a  wonder,  all  the 
of  pleasure  travel  terminated  at  one  point, 
' :  Fairmount  Park  and  the  great  Centennial 
ition. 
American  people  not  only  devoted  ihem- 
[to  {he  rare  sight-seeing  thus  offered,  and  to 
[ngduly  our  country's  first  great  anniversary, 
ptertaining  the  nation's  guests  from  abroad, 
fiernbled  in  grand  convocation  at  Philadel- 
[id  gave  a  six  months'  reception  to  the 
ptives  of  all  lands,  the  people  of  ' '  the 
Jrotherly  Love"  officiating  as  chief  ushers 
?r3  upon  the  august  occasion.  During 
March  till  December,  the  latter  acted 
IIX.— I 


the  part  of  hosf.  This  year,  however,  they  intend 
to  play  the  role  of  guest.  They  are  impatient, 
*' spoiling,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  for  their  custom- 
ary relaxation  and  pleasure  travel. 

Something  of  the  same  feeling,  and  for  the 
same  general  reason,  pervades  the  whole  country. 
Hence  we  predict  a  prosperous  season,  this  year, 
where  there  are  desirable  summer  resorts,  so  far  as 
the  finances  of  the  country  will  admit.  As  to 
this,  there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  have 
money  invested,  or  otherwise  laid  by,  where  they 
can  conveniently  put  their  hands  upon  it;  and  the 
hot  weather  will  cause  them  to  count  over  the 
"pile"  and  draw  out  a  portion  for  pleasure 
or  travel. 


Just  here  the  important  question  arises  with 
sach,  "Where  shall  I  go?  How  shall  I  contrive 
to  derive  the  most  pleasure,  and  add  most  largely 
to  my  health-fund  and  stock  of  information,  for 
the  time  set  apart  and  money  expended?" 

Already  not  a  few  Philadelphians  have  declared 
their  choice  for  1S77,  hy  building  or  renting 
cottages  at  that  world -renowned  watering-place, 
Newport,  Others  will  doubtless  engage  quarters 
here  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  season,  at  the  hotels 
or  some  of  the  numerous  and  extensive  boarding- 
houses,  A  great  many  more,  we  arc  persuaded, 
would  do  so,  if  fully  and  correctly  informed  re- 
specting the  merits  of  this  superb  watering-place, 
suited  as  it  is  to  all  tastes  and  seasons,  especially 
hot  and  sultry  weather,  when  many  other  places, 
including  Saratoga,  are  almost  intolerable  from 
the  excessive  heat.  And  we  here  remark,  what 
we  have  often  had  occasion  to  know,  that  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are  almost 
universally  well  pleased  with  the  trial  of  the  best 
watering-places  of  New  England.  They  like  the 
scenery,  the  fare,  the  intelligent  and  courteous 
attention  received,  and  generally  the  prices  asked. 

At  H.30  .-k.M.  we  take  the  tanj  from  Philadel- 
phia at  the  North  Pennsylvania  depot,  at  Berks 
and  American  streets,  bound  for  Newport  via  New 
York  and  the  Fall  River  Line  of  steamers  over 
Long  Island  Sound.  The  North  Pennsyh'ania 
Railroad  is  an  old  acquaintance ;  but  their  New 
York  route  is  comparatively  a  new  one,  and  we 
make  the  distance  through  for  the  first  time. 

We  always  had  a  penchant  for  new  routes  and 
places  from  boyhood,  and  in  this  instance  we  not 
only  enjoye<i  the  novelty  of  this  new  and  already 
favorite  route,  but  found  the  running  of  the  cars 
and  the  arcommodations  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected of  the  oldest  and  best  railroads  in  the 
country.  The  road  bed  is  remarkably  straight 
(having  fourteen  miles  of  air  line  in  one  place), 
even,  well  ballasted,  and  being  equipped  with  the 
best  of  cars,  the  Westinghouse  air-brake,  and  ex- 
perienced and  obliging  conductors ;  the  motion, 
the  speed,  and  the  management  of  the  trains  are 
in  all  respects  excellent,  and  we  highly  enjoyed 
this  |>art  of  our  trip,  though  so  near  home.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  route,  and  one  which 
the  travelling  public  will  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate is,  that  being  through  a  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated  section  of  country,  and  the  portion  situ- 
ated in  New  Jersey  being  just  north  and  west  of 
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the  dry  plain  section,  it  is  almost  wholly 
dust  and  sand.  It  is  also  delightful  to  ij 
through  a  region  of  such  fertility  in  the  seasofl 
foliage  and  crops,  and  to  note  the  rise  || 
growth  of  the  neat  and  prosperous  towns  that  s| 
the  road,  some  of  which,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  yt 
to  have  grown  in  a  night. 

The  last  thirty  miles  of  the  route  is  occupl 
largely  by  the  homes  of  New  Yorkers  and 
doing  business  in  the  metropolis.  In  fiu:t 
very  much  as  though  the  Gothamites  were  del 
mined  to  take  possession  of  New  Jersey.  H 
have  not  only  spread  themselves  along  the  Udc^ 
her  railroads,  but  like  other  freebooters,  they  la 
coasted  along  her  .shores  and  taken  possessiot 
nearly  all  the  desirable  places,  from  S,indy  Hi 
to  far  beyond  Long  Branch.  Evidently  they; 
striking  for  Atlantic  City,  and  possibly  Cape  M 
But  as  the  Pennamites  are  already  in  those  pli 
in  great  force,  this  fact  **may  give  them  pODi 
and  thus  save  the  people  of  the  "Garden  St^ 
and  'Mand  of  aquatic  sports  and  privileges"  fi 
being  wholly  overrun  and  absorl>ed  by  these  ; 
bitious  and  enterprising  New  Yorkers.  One  ll 
is  certain,  that  both  Gothamites  and  I'cnn 
should  cease  to  sneer  at  New  jersey,  or  grace 
withdraw  at  once  and  forever  from  her  bordei 

In  two  hours  and  a  quarter  hy  the  real 
and  ten  minutes  less  by  the  card  which  we 
with  New  York  and   I'hiLadclphia  rime  on  it, 
leaving  the  Berks  street  depot,  we  arc  landed 
and  sound  in  the  "Battel"  of  trade  and  coi 
now  remarkably  quiet,  from  the  condition  of 
ness  over  the  whole  country.     We  sho«)d 
explain,   that   the   "New   Route"   to  New  VJ 
under  the  control  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  ^ 
road,  '\h  made  up  of  three  parts:  a  branch  of  i 
own   road    proper,    to    the    Delaware    Kivcr; 
Bound    Brook    Railroad    from   there  to 
Brook,  on  the  Central  New  Jersey;  and 
track  of  the   latter  company   to   New  Y 
whole  distance — which,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
route  by  stimc  two  or  three  railes-Ms  just 
eight  and  four-tenths  miles.     The  passe 
landed  at  Liberty  street,  which  is  near 
where  the  Fall  River  tK>at«»  start,  the   1.30 
dclphia  train  being  in  season  for  all  lines. 

At  5  o'clock  P.M.  precisely,  we  go  on 
steamer  Bristol,  one  of  the  noble  boats  of 
River  Line.     The  immense  size  and 
finish  of  the  .«•  lnuits  fill  one  with 


ion  made  upon  strangers,   when    the)    fir-    ,    .■  ::  .jned   scats.     But  luok:     The  moorings  are 
Iter  the  spacious  and  richly  finished  and  furnished  I  unfastened,  and  we  are  moving  slowly  and  majes- 
and  the  mingled  expressions  of  surprise  |  tically  out  from  pier  No.  28  NottVv  ^wet.    "^t 
liration   that  escape  in  their  words  and  j  like  to  watch  the  starUi\g,  awd  tvo\.e  \.\ve  c\vax\%,t 
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in  the  points  uf  the  compass,  so  as  to  have  the 
course  of  the  ship  and  every  scene  and  object 
rightly  associated  in  the  mind.  Now  we  double 
the  southern  point  of  the  great  City,  and  pass 
Castle  Garden,  a  place  crowded  with  associations 
and  memories  good  and  bad,  pleasing  and  repul- 
sive. Here,  in  our  boyhood  days,  we  heard  the 
"Swedish  Nightingale"  trill  her  sweet  songs  and 
echoes.  Quite  different  these  strains  from  the 
confused  jargon  of  the  swarms  of  emigrants  that 
here  land  and  disperse  over  the  country'  of  their 
SMJoption !  The  lawns  and  walks  bordering  the 
shore  and  stretching  along  towards  East  River  are 
fine,  and  greatly  relieve  the  view.  But  here  we 
come  to  the  famous  Wire-bridge,  between  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  whirh  we  have  heard  so  much 
talked  about  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  of  which 
the  accompanying  picture  is  a  graphic  representa- 
tion. This  bridge  was  begun  some  five  years  ago, 
and  was  to  have  been  completed  this  year  (1877), 
but  will  probably  require  an  extension  of  lime. 
Its  extreme  length  is  six  thousand  feet,  or  consid- 
erably over  one  mile.  The  road-bed  is  to  be  eighty- 
five  feet  wide,  divided  into  a  broad  foot-way,  two 
railroad  tracks  and  four  carriage  and  horse-car 
roads»  The  cables  are  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  combined  will  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  a 
weight  of  five  thousand  tons — much  more  than 
will  ever  be  required  of  them.  The  entire  cost  is 
estimated  at  £10,000,000. 

Is  this  Hurl  Gate,  in  plain  English,  Hell  Gate, 
we  are  now  approaching !  once  the  terror  of 
mariners,  and  the  ghost  that  haunted  them  on 
dark  nights  and  foggy  days?  So  they  say.  But 
the  channel  is  so  much  dee|>er  and  smoother  than 
it  was  before  the  patient  labors  and  scientific  skill 
of  Genera]  Newton  widened  and  lowered  it,  that 
we  could  hardly  identify  the  sjx)t.  Yet  we  hear 
certain  croakers  and  old  fogies  declare  that  it  is 
no  better  than  before.  Such  petMins  we  presume, 
could  prove  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  twenty 
feet  of  water  is  no  better  than  ten,  and  a  smooth 
channel  no  safer  than  a  rocky,  jagged  whirlpool. 

All  along  our  route  up  East  River  beautiful  islands 
lie  on  either  hand,  seeming  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of 
the  river  as  the  child  reposes  in  the  arms  of  its  mother. 
Fertile,  highly  cultivated  and  clothed  with  the  rich- 
est verdure,  they  are  set  in  the  water  like  gems  in  a 
crown.  They  in  fact  seem  more  like  fairy  lands 
than  the  abodes  of  men. 

But  we  notice  large  edifices  and  groups  of  build- 
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ings,  and  see  here  and  there  sqtuids  of 
in  strange  garments — and  we  are  told 
establishments  are  mostly  the  reformato 
tions  of  the  City  and  State  of  New  Vorl 
would  suppose  that,  surrounded  by  s\ich  » 
would  tend  to  make  men  better.     But 
seem  to  have  this  effect. 

Our  surprise  may  be  somewhat  mod 
we  remember  that  it  was  amid  the  most 
scenes  of  the  natural  world,  where  our 
were  embowered  in  the  ambrosial  fields 
cendent    beauties  of  Paradise,   that  t 
were   committed,  so   pregnant   wilh  fi 
sequences,  that  "  All  nature  groaj^ed  a 
her  centre  shook." 

No  !  innocence  and  moral  beauty 
within,  though  they  are  greatly  refined 
by  the  fair  scenes  of  the  outer  world. 

A   few  minutes  ago  we   were  s 
splendid  steamer  on  which  we  are 
I)leasant  and  most  enjoyable  trip,  with 
on   board  a]>parently  just  as  highly 
happy,  when  our  attention  was  div 
objects.     We  will   now  attempt  to  d 
noble  boat,  and  its  fair  consort,  the 
more  in  accordance  with  their  merits. 

We  shall  speak  particularly  of  the 
boat  we  are  on,  and  which  seems  to 
favorite  wilh  the  travelling  public,  «Jt 
we  may  say  will  apply  to  the  Providco 
almost  precisely  like  it,  and  intended  to  1 
respects  its  equal, 

The  Bristol  is  three  hundred  and 
feet    in     length,    cighty-three    feet 
all,   and   has  sixteen   feel   depth 
capacity  of  its  hull  is  three  th 
the  engine  is  equal  to  two  th 
horse  power. 

The  next  largest  steamer  afiuat  on 
far  as  we  know,  is  the  Massachusetts, 
is  three  hundred  and  forty-four  feci, 
beam,  eighty  feet,  wiih  the  same 
and  horse  power  as  the  Bristol  and 
This  boat  belongs  to  the  Boston  and 
line  via  Providence.     T'he  height  of 
or  distance   from  the   hold   to  the 
exceeds  any  vessel   we  have  ever 
three  decks  and  tiers  of  state-rooms, 
fully  pleasant  and  finely  finished  and 
The  berths  of  the  hold  are  equal  to  the 
of  the  average  steamer.     There  is  a 


ihe  Providence.  The  massive  richness  of  its  solid 
maliogany  finish,  the  happy  blending  of  colors, 
the  tasteful  selection  and 
disposal  of  the  furniture, 
are  best  seen  from  certain 
points  in  the  grand  saloon, 
as  given  in  the  engraving. 

But  the  magnitude  of  these 
truly  "  floating  palaces," 
and  the  order  and  taste  dis- 
played in  all  their  arrange- 
ments and  ornamentation 
are  best  taken  in  at  a  single 
glance  from  the  galleries 
of  the  upper  decks.  As 
the  eye  sweeps  downward, 
athwart  the  lofty  and  mas- 
sive pillars,  and  along  the 
halls  of  the  immense  saloons, 
displaying  vast  areas  of  com- 
fort and  tasteful,  luxurious 
adornment,  made  animate 
with  groups  and  parties  of 
the  young  and  gay  here  and 
there,  and  throngs  of  people 
of  all  ages  moving  back  and 
forth,  seemingly  full  of  life 
and  happiness,  the  scene  is 
highly  picturesque,  impres- 
sive and  even  grand.  The 
cost  of  both  the  Bristol  and 
Providence  was  $1,250,000 
each.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, stand  to  the  Fail  River 
Railroad  Company  at  this 
sum,  having  been  sold  while 
in  course  of  construction, 
and  passed  through  the 
hands  of  several  parties 
before  they  were  purchased 
by  their  present  owners. 
They  in  fact  have  quite  a 
history,  and  it  may  interest 
the  curious  to  know  that 
they  were  at  one  time  in 
the  ownership  of  FJsk  & 
Gould,  who,  we  believe,  also 
*^ine  on  the  second  deck,  and  for  size,  richness  had  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Fall 
^  la»te  in  the  finish,  elegance  and  costliness  of  ,  River  Railroad  Company  for  a  short  time.  They 
•roiture  and  an  air  of  luxury  and  comfort,  we  '  were  built  about  ten  years  since,  and  in  the  most 
Wt  never  seen  its  equal,  excepting  its  consort,  j  complete  and  thorough  manner.     Nol  a.  ^aiev  w 
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defective  timber  can  be  Tound  in  them ;  and  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  these  "noblest  craft 
that  float  the  sea,"  and  especially  the  safety  of  the 
countless  passengers  who  intrust  themselves  to 
their  comfortable  quarters  and  staunch  sea-going 
qualities,  they  are  carefully  overhauled  at  least 
once  a  year  from  the  keel  to  the  pilot-house. 

An  excellent  feature  of  these  boats  is,  that  the 
meals  are  served  on  the  European  plan.  But  the 
most  noticeable  characteristic,  and  one  which  we 
have  often  observed  with  silent  admiration,  is  the 
quiet,  almost  noiseless  manner  in  which  the  com- 
mands— we  might  call  them  directions — of  the 
officers  are  given,  the  perfect  order  that  prevails, 
and  the  ease  and  despatch  with  which  everything 
is  done.  It  reminds  one  not  inaptly  of  the  silent 
but  effective  operations  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

We  always  part  with  these  boats  with  reluctance, 
for  the  average  hotel  compares  with  them  for  taste 
and  comfort  about  as  a  common  farm-house  would 
compare  with  the  palace  of  Queen  Victoria.  They 
are  happily  the  only  direct  conveyance  from  New 
York  to  Newport.  But  even  in  going  to  Boston, 
or  any  point  in  Eastern  New  England,  these 
steamers,  with  their  connecting  lines  of  boats  and 
railways,  are  the  best  possible  means  of  convey- 
ance ;  and  the  person  who  is  on  a  pleasure  trip 
during  the  hot  season,  that  should  take  the  all-land 
route  and  endure  the  dust  and  sweltering  heat  of 
the  cars,  might  be  regarded  as  verging  upon 
insanity,  or  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  best  modes 
and  routes  of  travel. 

It  was  a  little  past  two  o'clock  in  the  night 
when  the  Bristol  reached  Newport.  Compelled, 
therefore,  to  defer  our  inspection  of  the  town  till 
daylight,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  a 
second  night's  lodging,  or  rather  of  providing  for 
the  last  half  of  a  night  badly  split  in  two — as  a 
native  Pennsylvanian  would  express  it,  '*  split 
in  half."  This  we  succeeded  in  finding  at 
the  Perry  House,  one  of  two  hotels  only  that  arc 
open  the  year  round.  We  always  like  first  of  all 
to  get  the  outlines  of  a  place,  its  general  figure 
and  physical  characteristics,  from  some  hill,  tower. 
or  other  high  point ;  and  when  convenjirnt,  from 
several  points.  From  the  observatory  of  the  Perry 
House  we  make  our  first  sur\ey.  Here  the  pros- 
pect is  a  mild  one,  but  affords  a  fine  birds-eye 
view  of  the  harbor  and  of  the  town,  particularly 
the  older  portion,  situated  on  the  southern  and 
southwestern  slope  of  the  island. 


Subsequently  we  enlarge  our  view  and  fc; 
ledge  of  the  place  by  obser\'ations  from 
points.  Among  the  very  best  that  we  found 
that  from  the  observatory  of  the  Ocean  Ho( 
Its  location  is  one  of  the  highest  in  tofwn ; 
building  itself,  counting  the  observatory,  ht 
six  stories  high,  it  affords  a  most  extensive  sta 
entirely  unobstructed  in  every  direction.  K« 
this  lofty  eyrie,  the  vision  sweeping  every  part 
the  horizon,  you  can  take  in  the  town,  all  I 
south   end  of  the  island  and  a   1  ' 

Narraganset  Bay,  with  its  islets,  b.r  ii 

headlands,  and  beyond  all  these,  a  wide  siretchi 
rolling,  varied  and  picturesque  mainland,  clotl 
in  the  verdure  and  beauty  of  summer.  ,'\s  wc  <; 
our  eyes  over  this  matchless  landscape,  conibma 
the  choicest  effects  of  land  and  water,  and  fii 
the  vision  upon  the  charming  scenes^  we  i 
hardly  describe  our  varying,  kindling  e 
and  the  transports  of  delight  that  thrill  the 
as  we  gaze  again  and  again  at  the  tnago-.fi 
panorama,  first  at  one  part  and  then  at  ano 
till  the  whole  emotional  nature  is  ftlkd  to 
flowing !  We  seem  to  have  seen  this  lo 
before,  at  lc;isi  in  some  dream  or  visitm, 
mind. 

Anon,  busy  tiiought  runs  swiftly  back  oi 
multiform  events  of  the  past,  memory  dive* 
the  rich  treasures  of  local  history  and  tzadi 
and   with   its  teeming   reminiscences  brings 
events  of  by-gone  days  vividly  before  the 
veiled  and  transformed  with  a  halo  of 
indescribable  channs,  through  the  lap-  <j 

Of  these  historic  incidents  that  come  crom- 
upon  the  mind,  and  people  this  renowned  i 
with  the  actoRi  of  two  centuries,  we  can  only 
a  few,  such  as  first  come  to  the  stirfare  and  r 
utterance.  But  first  we  will  say  a  word  resped 
the  topography  of  the  island  and  bay  on  v 
Newport  is  located. 

It   has  often  been  a  question  whether  Rhi 
Island  contains  Narraganset  Bay,  or  the  Bay 
tains   the    State.     Certain    it   is,    that 
bordering  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
of  the  finest   portions  of  this  proud   Utile 
which,  though  small  in  territory — num 
a  little  more  than  eleven  hundred  square 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  record 
made  on  the  scroll  of  fame  or  in  the  annuU  of 
country.     The  Bay  itself  is  alxtut  thirty  miiok 
from    north   to  south,  by   fifteen   m    wi.l 
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lores  are  indented  with  numerous  delightful  bays 
,  y^fi  headlands,  and  the  main  body  of  water 
MBndded  with  gems  of  islands,  the  smaller  of  which 
^K  not  appear  on  the  maps.  Among  the  most 
HErtile  and  beautiful  of  these,  and  the  largest  of 
^the  group,  is  Rhode  Island,  on  the  south  end  of 
_which  Newport  is  located.  It  is  about  sixteen 
iJcs  long  from  north  to  south,  by  from  two  to 
in  width,  containing  an  area  of  about  fifty 
miles.     Its    entire   circuit,    following   the 


On  the  southern  slope  of  this  island,  rising  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  places  and 
descending  gently  to  the  east  and  west,  Newport 
is  located.  The  surface  also  falls  away  slightly 
towards  the  north.  Its  situation  is  thus  open  and 
airy,  entirely  self-draining,  and  affords  everywhere 
the  most  delightful  sites  for  cottages.  All  the 
world  knows  how  well  this  feature  has  been  im- 
proved and  taken  advantage  of.  Probably  it  was 
this  which  originally  suggested  the  whole  cottage 
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'inding  of  the  shore,  cannot  be  less  than  sixty 
"•te  The  main  figure  of  the  island  is  that  of  an 
'kfvjted  ridge.  Yet  it  greatly  varies,  and  in 
i^^  branches  off  into  side  ridges  and  valleys, 

*  gently  rolling  elevations,  affording  a  pleasing 
Tiricty  of  surface,  which  in  the  season  of  fruit  and 
'"liagc  presents  a  landscape  of  rare  beauty,  and  in 
P^«5,  especially  alo^g  the  ocean  shore,  the  scenes 
"K  to  the  picturesque.     So  fertile  is  the  soil  and 

*  highly  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  island,  it  has 
Ifen  aptly  termed  "The  Eden  of  America."  It 
•ss originally  called  Aquidneck,  an  Indian  name 

j^'^ijjng  "Isle  of  Peace;"  but  it  was  soon 
jti&iigied,  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  to  that  of 
*hode  Island,  the  name  it  now  bears,  which,  as 
til  as  that  of  the  State  itself,  is  said  to  have  been 
frt>m  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  in  the  Mediter- 
\,  and  belonging  to  Turkey. 


system,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Newport, 
As  one  looks  over  these  peaceful  abodes  and  the 
quiet  prosperous  city  in  which  they  are  located, 
and  the  beautiful  island  that  stretches  far  away 
to  the  north — the  very  emblem  of  rural  happi- 
ness and  peace— he  can  hardly  realize  that  this 
very  spot  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most  stirring 
events  and  the  bitterest  strife  of  men;  these  fair, 
green  hitls  and  quiet  vales  once  echoing  the  notes 
of  war  and  din  of  battle,  the  placid  bay  with  its 
peaceful  isles  taking  up  the  refrain  and  sending 
the  strange  and  discordant  sounds  across  her  per- 
turbed bosom  from  point  to  point  and  shore  to 
shore.  But  so  it  was,  and  in  this  connection  we 
will  give  an  item  or  two  of  history  both  warlike 
and  peaceful. 

During  the  War  of  Independence,  yonder  bay 
was  covered  with  hostile  or  friendly  fleets,  iwifot 


three  ybars  the  town  was  in  possession  of  the 
British,  the  troops,  when  the  weather  was  incle- 
ment, being  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  lo  the 
discomfort  and  destruction  of  domestic  peace. 

Within  sight  of  where  we  stand,  were  some  of 
the  British  forts  that  enclosed  the  town  on  the 
north.  Miantonomi  Hill,  the  picturesque  emi- 
nence to  the  northwest,  was  fortified  and  formed 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  its  defences.  Along  these 
General  Sullivan,  early  in  June,  1778,  laid  siege 
with  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  British  from  the 
island.  But  the  French  fleet  failing  to  cooperate, 
he  retired  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
where  a  severe  battle  was  fought,  July  29th,  1778, 
General  Greene  being  present  to  aid,  on  account 
of  his  love  for  his  native  State.  The  British  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  but  the  American  com- 
mander learning  that  a  large  reinforcement  for 
the  enemy  was  at  hand,  crossed  over  to  the  main- 
land, and  finally  withdrew  altogether,  compelled 
to  leave  the  inhabitants  of  this  devoted  town 
a  while  longer  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  enemy. 
For  three  long  year? — from  1776  to  1779 — wliich 
roust  have  seemed  an  age,  the  people  of  New- 
port were  virtually  prisoners  in  their  own  town, 
in  the  hands  of  a  ruthless  and  insolent  foe.  They 
were  insulted,  their  property  destroyed,  their 
homes  invaded,  and  in  short,  every  indignity  and 
wrong  that  a  spirit  of  almost  fiendish  cruelly  could 
invent,  was  practiced  upon  them. 

The  chief  instrument  of  their  punishment  was 
the  infamous  General  Prescotl,  who  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  British  uniform  and  name.  Narrow-minded, 
of  violent  temper,  a  bigoted  royalist,  and  a  tyrant 
by  nature,  cruel  and  unrelenting  as  fate,  he  would 
brook  no  slight,  opposition,  or  even  diflference  of 
opinion,  and  woe  to  such  as  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure I  The  people  of  Newport  knew  what  this 
meant,  for  upon  them  a  mysterious  Providence 
permitted  him  to  pour  the  vials  of  his  wrath.  The 
vandalism  of  the  British  soldiery,  the  tyranny  and 
studied  cruelty  of  Prescott,  nearly  destroyed  the 
place.  Their  shade-trees  were  cut  down,  the 
churches  turned  into  stables  and  riding-schools, 
and  hundreds  of  their  dwcilingt^  were  destroyed. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  tear  up  their  side-walks 
and  door-steps,  to  make  a  broad  pavement  and 
promenade  for  himself  and  fcllow-ofiicers.  It  must 
have  been  a  strange  and  ludicrous  sight  to  have 
seen  the  inhabitants,  when  the  British  evacuated 
the  place,  coming  from  all  directions  to  claim  and 
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restore  their  stolen  paving-stones.  The  scene 
Irving,  where  the  diflferent  authors  corae  to  claii 
their  productions  that  had  been  pirated,  is 
compared  with  it.  As  a  parting  blessing,  t 
vandals  who  had  so  disgraced  their  calling  afl>^ 
their  country,  burned  numberless  private  dwelling-^ 
filled  up  the  wells,  attempted  to  blow  up  i\rM 
Round  Tower  on  the  hill  and  badly  damaged  ti^ 
wharves  and  landings,  etc.  fl 

This  Prescott  is  the  same  that  shook  his  cane  • 
tht  face  of  Ethan  Allen,  to  whom   the  bluff  o^h 
hero  of  Ticonderoga  offered  back  his  own  bii^| 
fist  as  "the  beetle  of  mortality,"  if  he  should  daaa 
lo  execute  his  threat. 

He  is  the  same  worthy,  too,  whom  Colonel  W"^ 
liam  Barton  captured,  one  dark  night,  at  what 
now   called    the    "Overton    House,"    about    {l^E 
miles  up  the  island.     Barton  camC  from  Warwi  ^M 
Point,  on  the  west  shore,  with  four  wcU-roann.^ 
whale-boats,  and  his  exploit,  which  was  complete 
successful,  was  one  of  the  roost  brilliant  and  dart. 
achievements  of  the  war. 

Time   heals  or  obliterates  all  things,  even 
dreadful   scars   of  war.       A    hundred   ye« 
accomplish  wonders,  of  which  Newport  is 
striking  proof.     As  we  look  at  the  fine  marsk 
compact  rows  of  houses,  and  public  edifices, 
especially  as  we  view  the  magnificent  shade-tre-' 
in   their  abundance,  magnitude,  and   beauty, 
can  hardly  conceive  that  they  are  mostly  the  groi 
of  a  hundred  years,  and  that  a  town  now  so 
and  prosperous  was  a  century  ago  stripped 
peeled  and  swept  as  with  the  besom  of  destructi^^o< 

Many  events,  some  of  them  of  thrilling  inter^:^* 
occurred  on  the  island  and  places  adjacent  of^V 
the  mainland,  during  the  Indian  wars  and  in  ch' 
second  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  all  these 
remit  over  to  the  historian  and  annalisii,  reserrii 
our  space  for  other  things. 

As  one  looks  at  this  place  and  considers  its  fin 
location,  its  fame  as  a  watering-place,  and  iui 
wealth  and   prosperity,  he  desires  to  know 
thing  respecting    the   origin   and  growth    of 
town. 

Newport  was   founded   in    1639,  by  G< 
William    Coddington    and    seventeen 
The  date  is  often  given  as  being  1638,  the  mi 
occurring,  we  presume,  from  the  fact  thai  ibei 
parties  commenced  a  settlement  that  year, 
up  the  island,  at  a  place  now  called  PortsoKWl 

The  following  year,  at  they  explored  the 
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»D<i  reached  the  south  end,  the  beauty  of  the  spot 
2nd  its  great  natural  advantages  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  founding  a  town,  and  these  enterprising 
iBen  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  out  the  idea.    The 
phtce  was  laid  out,  and  a  good  beginning  made 
^_  Ihe  first  year.     It  grew  rapidly,  and  soon  Newport 
^Bwas  known  far  and  wide  as  a  central  point  of  the 
"  fishing  interests,  for  its  domestic  and  foreign  coui- 
mcrce,  and  the  trades  and  manufactures  that  natu- 
rally grew  out  of  these.     Her  traffic  was  not  only 
extensive,  but  very  lucrative,  and  her  commercial 
TOCQand  traclers  were  the  merchant  princes  of  their 
time.    Her  exports  and  imports  were  second  to  no 

Pcity  on  the  continent,  except  Boston.  Even  New 
fVorkwas  not  her  equal  in  this  respect  for  years 
previous  to  the  Revolutionary  War, 
But  the  war  swept  her  ships  from  the  sea,  and 
with  the  destruction  of  her  commerce  her  prestige 
«tnt  also.  Other  places  arose  to  dispute  the  palm 
o(  the  ocean,  and  Newport  could  never  recover 
h«  trade  and  her  position  among  our  commercial 
cities.  But  the  magnificent  Narraganset  Bay, 
stringing  her  little  islets  around  the  fair  "  Isle  of 
Peice"  like  a  necklace  of  pearls;  the  fine  harbor, 
iiid  the  almost  unlimited  seashore,  which  had 
prompted  her  commercial  enterprise, still  remained, 
"d  no  doubt  suggested,  as  their  commercial  im- 
poftince  declined,  the  idea  of  making  it,  what  Dr. 
^iterbouse  predicted  it  would  become,  the  great 
lathing  establishment  and  seaside  watering-place 
of  tlie  country.  To  what  was  then  the  great  mis- 
fortune of  Newport,  the  people  of  this  country  owe 
the  possession  of  a  summer  resort  in  many  respects 
tfit finest  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  This 
Lcrtrn  was  incor[X)rated  as  a  city  in  1784,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  country. 

Even  before  the  Revolution,  Newport  was  noted 
fertile  number  of  persons  of  learning,  leisure,  and 
•«»lth,  that  congregated  here  from  other  parts  of 
^he  land,  and  to  some  extent  from  Europe.     For 
that  day  it  was  considered  quite  a  famous  seaside 
resort.    But  it  was  not  till  about  1830,  long  after 
tbe  loss  of  her  commerce  and  trade,  and  the  almost 
total  Allure  of  every  attempt  to  recover  them,  and 
e  decline  also  of  her  large  share  in  the  fisheries, 
t  she  came  into  special  note,  and  assumed  her 
itioa  as  the  leading  seaside  resort  of  the  country. 
n  that  time  onward  her  supremacy  has  been 
LaineKl,  and  she  stands  forth  to-day  as  a  bride 
in  beautiful  garments,  first  upon  the  Atlantic 
if  Qol   the  Queen  of  American  watertng- 
pbces. 


Some  of  her  numerous  attractions — a  few  of  the 
many  solid  advantages  she  has  over  most  other 
watering-places — we  shall  attempt  very  briefly  to 
give. 

From  the  abundance,  yea,  almost  superabun- 
dance of  shade  seen  here,  both  on  the  avenues 
and  around  the  private  dwellings,  one  would 
almost  imagine  that  either  nature  or  the  good 
people  of  the  place  had  determined  to  be  avenged 
on  the  vandals  who  once  destroyed  the  pride  and 
glory  of  the  town. 

Shrubbery  and  flowers  are  also  a  marked  feature 
of  Newport.  Landscape  gardening  has  here  done 
some  of  its  best  work,  and  clothed  the  rural  por- 
tions of  the  town  in  garments  of  beauty. 

It  lacks,  however,  a  grand  Central  Park,  and  we 
regard  it  as  an  oversight  that  one  was  not  laid  out 
at  an  early  date.  And  yet,  the  whole  place  is  grad- 
ually becoming  one  immense  park,  a  rural  garden 
of  shaded  avenues,  embowered  walks,  and  flower- 
crowned  terraces.  The  largest  of  the  public 
grounds  that  are  shaded,  is  Touro  Park.  This  is 
a  small  but  attractive  bit  of  lawn  and  shade,  near 
the  head  of  Bellevue  Avenue,  the  chief  promenade 
of  the  town,  and  the  location  of  many  of  the  best 
cottages.  This  park  is  important,  for  what  it 
contains,  rather  than  on  its  own  account.  Two 
objects  immediately  attract  your  attention  as  you 
pass  through  it.  These  are,  the  Round  Tower, 
and  the  monument  of  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry.  The  latter  is  a  bronze  statue,  a  little 
above  life  size,  standing  upon  a  granite  pedestal. 
It  represents  him  in  his  military  cloak,  leaning 
lightly  and  gracefully  upon  his  sword,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  peace  rather  than  war.  This  is  appro- 
priate J  for  the  great  act  of  his  life,  and  the  one 
for  which  alone  he  will  be  remembered  by  his 
countrymen  and  the  world,  was  in  opening  the 
doors  of  Jajjan,  that  had  been  barred  for  long 
centuries  to  the  commercial  intercourse  and  pro- 
gressive ideas  of  the  nations  of  the  West. 

The  results  of  this  act,  which  will  form  a  great 
landmark  in  the  progress  of  the  nations,  were 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  very  interesting  and 
creditable  exhibit  which  the  Japanese  made  at  the 
grand  Centennial  and  International  Fair.  That 
inquisitive  and  rising  people  now  doubtless  bless 
the  day  that  Commodore  Perry,  in  his  flag-ship, 
the  Susquehanna,  followed  by  her  consorts,  with 
all  the  guns  shotted,  steamed  majestically  and 
gracefully  into  the  harbor  of  Yeddo,  and  per- 
suaded them,  that  is  compeWeA  x.\\em,  a.X  Oc\^  c^tv- 
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non's  mouth,  to  open  their  doors  to  America  atid 
the  world,  never  to  close  them  again, 

"  Peace  hath  her  victories  as  well  as  war." 

The  same  liny  park  (Touro),  more  than  a 
thousand  of  which  could  be  placed  down  in 
Fairmounl,  contains,  as  we  have  intimated,  an 
interesting  relic  of  the  past,  whether  of  colonial 
or  more  remote  origin.  Briefly  described,  it  is 
a  strong  stone  tower,  twenty-five  feet  high  by 
twenty-three  in  extreme  diameter,  with  walls  over 
three  feet  thick,  and  standing  ujwn  eight  arches, 
that  spring  from  and  are  supported  by  eight  cir- 
cular columns,  which  are  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
diameter  and  solid.  The  tower  is  built  of  stone 
gathered  in  the  vicinity,  and  laid  up  with  great 
skill,  is  covered  entirely  by  an  ancient  woodbine, 
and  once  had  a  roof  and  floor,  and  was  thirty 
feet  high,  until  the  top  was  blown  oflT  by  the 
British. 

A  great  deal  of  speculation,  and  not  a  little 
learned  discussion,  has  been  expended  respecting 
the  origin  and  uses  of  this  unique  and  rather 
weird-looking  structure.  Lossing,  the  historian, 
is  among  the  number  who  have  entered  largely 
into  the  controversy.  He  takes  the  ground  that 
it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  built  by  the 
Northmen,  in  some  of  their  voyages  of  discovery 
to  America.  That  they  made  such  voyages,  and 
touched  upon  our  coast,  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  there  is  but  little  doubt.  That 
they  built  this  tower,  or  that  it  had  any  very 
remote  origin,  we  think  more  than  doubtful.  We 
believe  it  highly  probable,  if  not  a  positive  cer- 
tainty, that  it  was  erected  in  colonial  times. 

(i.)  Governor  Benedict  Arnold  speaks  of  it  in 
his  will,  made  in  1678,  as  '*  My  stone  built  wind- 
mill;" thus  declaring,  explicitly,  what  it  was  built 
and  used  for,  in  the  serious  and  truthful  language 
of  a  will.  At  such  times,  if  ever,  men  use  words 
in  their  tnic  and  exact  meaning.  It  is  also  just 
the  language  he  would  use,  whether  built  by 
himself,  or  some  one  from  whom  he  may  have 
purchased  it. 

Va.)  That  its  origin  and  uses  were  what  we  have 
here  assumed  them  to  lie,  and  that  Governor 
Arnold  himself  built  the  structure,  is  retidered 
highly  probable,  from  the  fact  that  "stone-built 
windniiils"  almost  precisely  like  it,  are  found 
in  the  same  section  of  England  from  which  he 
came ;  which  would  naturally  suggest  the  building 
of  this  one. 


-« 


(3)  Again,  the  niches  in  the  wall  f< 
bers,  the  three  windows,  and  the  gene 
of  the  structure,  imply  that  it  was  buJ 
for  a  windmill.     We  learn  that  it  hai 
when  the  Hriiish  occupied  Newport, 
blown  off  by  them  with  several  feet  of  I 
we    have   mentioned,    when    they   eva 
town.     There  was   also  a  floor   in  it, 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 

The  Northmen  would  not  have  mud 
windmill^  for  grinding  grainy  whiU  on 
discovery. 

(4.)  Nor  wonld  voyagers  of  any  kin 
to  stop  to  build  a  work  so  solid  and 
and    requiring   so   much    time,    for  ai 
much    less   for   a   baptistry,  as  Lossin^ 
For  which  use,  by  the  way,  it  has  n 
adaptation  ;  nor  can  we  see  why  they 
such  an  institution  at  all  under  the  circ 

(5.)  And  then,  the  site  selected,  t 
point  on  this  part  of  the  island,  open  al 
catch  the  breezes  in  all  directions,  spca 
as  to  what  it  was  intended  for. 

(6.)  The  entire  absence  of  water-p<n 
island,  steam  not  being  then  known,  i 
mills  an  absolute   necessity.     Lossing 
this.     But  he  lays  great  stress  on  the  Al 
Easton,  some  fifteen  years  before  Goven 
made   his  will,    which,  as  we   have  se( 
1678,  built  a  ?c/«»<i// wind-mill  and  recciv 
for  it ;  and  that  fact  is  mentioned  in  til 
the  day.     Well,  Easton  was  a  private  e 
it  may  be,  comparatively  poor,  while  k 
Governor,  and  doubtles«  a  rich  man, 
take  pride  in  building  a  better  mill  tha 
without  bounty.     The   fact    that    the 
voted  a  sum  of  money  to  Easton,  would! 
riety  to  his  work  and  ause  the  annalil 
it.     Besides,    fifteen   years  in   a   new  I 
may  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  van 
portance  of  a  thing.     As  to  the  rodl  ( 
and   others  in  the  colonics,  being  bui 
the  very  language  of  Arnold  implies  U 
an  exception,  wl^n  he  terms  it  *'  my 
windmill." 

(7.)  Respecting  the  arches,  and  the 
below,  which  have  been  objected  to  I 
in  stone  windmills;  these,  and  the  grtri 
the  first  floor,  may  have  been  intended 
tection  against  Indians.  The  wide 
open  room  would  also  be  very  con 
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'"g  into  in  stormy  weMlier,  and  fnr  loading  and 
"''ioading  grain  and  flour  at  any  time. 
(S.J  The  mortar  with  which  the  stones  are  laid 
's  not  only  very  smooth  and  hard,  almost  as  hard 
3S  the  stones  themselves,  but  in  a  slate  of  excellent 
preservation,  still  looking  comparatively  fresh  and 
clean.  This  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  wras  originally  of  very  excellent  quality, 
an<j  has  been  on  only  two  hundred  years,  in  a  dry, 
open  place.  But  allow  for  its  existence  nine  or 
ten  centuries,  surrounded  by  a  damp  forest  and 
the  va{xir  of  the  sea,  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  if 
piossibic,  that  it  would  be  in  that  fresh  and  excel- 
lent slate  of  preser- 
^vaiion  in  which  we 
^^■nd  it.  It  would 
^^B^cr  be  covered 
^^^^Bk  mildew  and 
,  and  dimmed 


the  Jews  were  a  large  and  wealthy  element  of  the 
population  of  Newport,  but  when  her  commerce 
and  tr.ade  were  swept  away  by  the  blast  of  war, 
they  disappeared  as  pigeons  leave  a  wheat  field 
when  the  golden  grain  is  all  removed  and  gar- 
nered elsewhere. 

On  our  way  to  the  synagogue  and  cemetery,  we 
pass  an  edifice  and  institution  of  much  importance 
to  Newport,  and  of  no  slight  attraction  to  those 
who  visit  the  place.  We  refer  to  the  Redwood 
Library,  so-called  from  the  gentleman  who  gave 
money  to  erect  the  first  building.  This  institution 
which  is  justly  a  great  favorite  with  citizens  of  the 

place  and  the  pub- 
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and  blurred  by 
dampness  and  the 
gTjawing  tooth  of 
time,  showing  the 
effect  and  unmis 
takable  signs  of 
STvat  age. 

(9.)  Finally,  the 
entire  absence  in 
the  aonals  of  the 

^y  of  all  reference  to  this  structure  as  then  ex- 

■sting,  and  found  here  by  the  first  settlers,  it  seems  to 

tts  isconclusive  against  the  position  that  it  originated 

•■'th  the  Indians,  the  Northmen,  or  with  anybody 

''*Jt  the  settlers  themselves;  or  than,  as  shown  by 

'f^^  will  of  Governor  .\rnold,  and  the  corroborating 

P'^oof  here  given.     Coddington  and  his  associates, 

''^ti  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Newport,  were 

P^>~sons  of  great  intelligence,  and  some  of  them 

"'SVily  learned  men.     It  surpasses  all  belief  that 

^*^Vi  men   should  find  so   wonderful  a  structure 

■^■"e,  and  remain  utterly  silent  respecting  it,  and 

^*^^t  silence  remain  unbroken  till  there  would  be 

'^o  occasion  to  note  it  at  all,  except  in  the  inqui- 

rves  of  the  antiquarian  ! 

As  we  leave  Touro  Park,  with  its  monument  and 
^"«  old  mysterious  Tower,  and  pass  up  the  head 
***  Bcllevue  avenue  to  Touro  street,  we  come  to  a 
i'^ish  cemetery,  and.  a  little  further  along,  bear- 
to  the  left,  to  a  synagogue,  neither  of  which 
'inow  in  use. 
in  the  palmy  days  of  her   business  prosperity. 


lie  at  large,  is  cen- 
trally and  most  de- 
lightfully located 
near  the  head  of 
Bellevue  avenue, 
with  spacious 
grounds,  abundance 
of  shade  and  a  struc- 
ture having  an  an- 
cient but  attractive 
appearance  and  a 
cheerful  and  con- 
venient suite  of 
rooms.  It  contains 
about  twenty-five 
thousand  volumes,  well  selected,  some  of  them 
quite  rare,  and  a  large  number  of  paintings,  mostly 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  King,  an  artist  and 
native  of  Newport.  We  know  of  no  better  place  in 
this  town  of  interesting  objects  to  which  to  go 
often  and  spend  a  few  hours  than  this,  where  one 
can  drop  in  quietly  and  be  sure  that  the  courteous 
librarian,  Mr.  Rhodes,  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
make  time  pass  pleasantly  and  profitably.  This 
library  was  founded  in  1730,  incorporated  in  1747, 
and  the  first  building  erected  in  174S.  It  is 
therefore  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  town  or  city 
library  in  the  country.  The  most  ancient  and 
central  part  of  the  edifice  is  regarded  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Grecian-Doric  style  of  architec- 
ture, which  is  very  well  shown  in  the  superb 
engraving,  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

The  Free  Library,  another  institution  showing 
the  intelligence  and  sound  taste  of  the  people  of 
the  "Island  City,"  is  favorably  located  on  Thames 
street,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Union  Bank  build- 
ing.    It   has  convenient  and   pleasant  to^vTVi,  ^ 


reading-room  attached,  with  about  fifteen  thousand 
volumes,  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  the  number  of 
its  books  and  in  the  favor  of  the  public. 

At  the  State-House,  which  is  an  old  and  quaint 
edifice,  used  by  both  the  Legislature  and  the 
Courts  (for  it  will  be  remembered  that  Newport 
is  both  a  county  seat,  and  jointly  with  Providence 
the  capital  of  the  State),  there  is  a  painting  -of 
great  value  both  from  the  subject  and  the  artist. 
It  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  Washington,  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  who  made  Newport  his  favorite 
home,  and  whose  daughter  still  lives  here.  Ihe 
painting  was  a  present  from  the  artist  to  the 
people  of  this  town,  and  they  justly  prize  a  gift  so 
rare  and  valuable. 

But  why  attempt  to  describe  or  even  enumerate 
the  points  and  objects  of  interest  in  a  place  where 
nearly  every  street  in  the  town  and  acre  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  historic  ground,  and  r.idiant 
with  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  adornments; 
where  almost  every  spot  you  tread  upon  and  many 
of  the  mansions  that  ailorn  the  town,  have  a 
character  and  a  record,  and  are  associated  with 
something  of  interest  in  the  past  or  present?  It 
is  like  mining  in  an  inexhaustible  field  of  gold, 
diamonds,  and  every  kind  of  precious  stone. 

But  among  the  great  number  of  interesting 
places,  and  especially  historic  ground,  and  as  an 
exception  to  the  many  things  that  must  be  passed 
over,  we  cannot  omit  a  brief  reference  to  the 
monument  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 
This  interesting  memorial  of  the  iJIusinous  dead, 
may  be  found  at  the  Island  Cemetery,  so-called, 
and  of  itself  is  worth  a  visit  to  Newport ;  not  from 
the  splendor  of  the  monument  itself,  for  it  is  a 
plain  obelisk,  which  with  the  plinth  or  pedestal  is 
only  thirty-three  feet  high,  and  is  exceeded  in 
size  and  workmanship  by  many  to  be  found  in 
the  private  cemeteries  of  the  country.  It  is  note- 
worthy, because  it  speaks  the  deeds  of  a  true  hero, 
and  recalls  our  most  brilliant  naval  victory  in  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain. 

As  we  stand  here  musing  upon  the  scenes  of  the 
past,  the  gallant  man,  whose  honored  remains 
sleep  beneath  this  monumental  pile,  seems  to 
come  up  out  of  the  dim  shadows  of  the  grave,  and 
casting  off  the  cerements  of  the  dead  and  the  dust 
and  decay  of  his  mortal  part,  to  stand  forth,  as  in 
life  full  of  patriotic  devotion  and  daring,  ready  to 
do  and  die  for  his  country,  surpassing  in  real 
deeds  the  ideal  heroes  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 


(ud| 


We  behold  him  in  the  moment  of  his 
triumph,  exalted  and  transfigured  as  it 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  as  with  i 
head  and  waving  sword,  he  passes  in 
boat,  unscathed  by  the  flying  missiles, 
own  shattered  flag-ship,  to  another  thi 
serve  him  till  the  victory  was  made  comp 
more  honored  dust  rests  in  the  precint 
city — no  more  brilliant  achievements  » 
glorious  memories,  are  the  priceless  inhe 
any  State. 

Both  the  Perrys,  as  well  as  General 
have  been  credited  to  Newport.  They 
here,  and  the  remains  of  the  former,  as 
seen,  rest  here,  and  no  doubt  the  pcof 
favored  place,  that  has  so  much  to  be 
would  glidly  enjoy  the  credit  that  aitj 
birthplace  of  such  illustrious  men.  Bui 
to  other  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  t 
port  wants  only  her  own.  General 
Greene,  whose  fame  is  second  only  to  that 
ington,  was  born  at  Warwick ;  and  Co 
Oliver  H.  Perry,  "The  hero  of  lAke  E 
we  believe  his  brother,  Matthew  C,  "the 
of  Japan,"  had  their  birth  in  the  little 
Narraganset,  in  South  Kingston.  Rho< 
hath  no  prouder  names,  even  in  her  c 
realm. 

While  the  admirers  of  Newport  caaj 
for  the  scenery  in  its  vicinity  the  graH 
wild  picturesqueness  of  mountain  views, 
claim  that  they  have  a  great  amount  of  v 
tiful  landscape  (this  term  we  tise  in  its 
sense,  including  land  and  sea  views),  an 
places  where  land  and  water  combine 
rises  to  the  picturesque  and  grand;  that 
which  everywhere  s|>eaks  of  the  roytfl 
illimitable,  and  is  full  of  unwritten  histo^ 
here  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and 
the  elevated  location  of  the  town,  being  i 
every  street  and  dwelling,  whether  se< 
quiet  beauty  of  its  calmer  moods,  as  i 
gently  kiss  the  shore,  and  its  surgings 
heartbeats;  or  when  lashed  into  fury  by  t 
so  that  its  waves  run  mountain  high  and 
upheave  as  though  lifted  from  the  ce* 
earth,  and  towering  skyward  rush  headM 
the  shore  as  if  they  would  break  thro 
rocky  barrier  and  assert  iheir  dominion 
land — the  view  is  always  full  of  grandeui 
limit y.     Who  does  oot  love  to  gaxe  at 
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[oc  sea"  in  calm  or  in  storm?  No  wonder  that 
(,c  mind  of  Webster  took  in  its  grandest  thoughts 
nd  drew  its  noblest  inspirations  from  the  sea, 
ast,  boundless — earth's  fittest  emblem  of  eternity ! 
Such  Is  the  fertility  and  verdure  of  the  island,  the 
asteful  adornments  of  the  town,  the  extent  and 
ichriess  of  the  ocean  views,  and  the  transcendent 
iarms  of  the  whole  combined,  that  no  one  ever 
[ji-es  of  the  scenery  at  Newport.  It  is  always  pleas- 
And  grows  upon  the  sight. 


it.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  "The  Bluffs,"  and 
is  five  miles  in  extent,  following  tlie  windings  of 
the  shore.  Most  of  the  way  the  superb  cottages 
of  Bellevue  avenue  are  in  plain  sight,  some  of  them 
border  upon  it ;  and  all  the  way  by  cross  streets,  or 
their  being  located  directly  upon  the  seashore, 
elegant  cottages  with  their  grounds  highly  adorned 
with  shrubbery,  flowers,  lawns,  etc.,  border 
upon  and  mingle  their  attractions  with  this  fine 
walk.     The  shore  itself,  once  rocky  and  irregular 
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BoAT-ilou&E  Landing,  Newport. 


■house  Landing  is  a  rugged,  wild  spot  at  the 
of  Bellevue  avenue,  or  rather  a  small  street 
"■I'ngto  it,  where  pleasure  parties  and  fishermen 
P  oat  upon  the  bay. 

^'ose  by,  a  little  to  the  left,  as  we  face  the  sea, 
i'*bt  IS  called  "  Spouting  Rock."  It  is  a  freak 
"  wtare,  consisting  of  a  small  cave  leading  from 
">f  water,  with  an  aperture  in  the  top,  through 
*"'ft^i  in  a  storm,  or  high  waves,  the  water  rushes 
'0  the  height  of  sixty  feet. 

'"iiucd lately  bordering  upon  the  town  and  rural 
*t»urbjof  Newport  there  are  not  less  than  thirty 
""'» of  seashore  that  can  be  reached  at  almost 
*»  point  by  going  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two 

fiiJl  our  purpose  in  this  connection  was  to  de- 
*^l>f  that  portion  of  it  extending  from  the  left 
"ffiie  fioat>HoL}se  Landing  to  where  the  Bath 
*Md,  so-called,  crosses  the  beach;  or  rather,  to 
to  it,  for  wc  have  hot  space  to  fully  describe 


in  the  extreme,  has  been  shaped  and  beautified  so 
as  to  set  off  its  natural  and  artificial  attractions  to 
the  greatest  advantage. 

Suffice  it,  that  this  walk  has  no  equal  at  New- 
port; nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  country.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  is  thronged  on  ail  pleasant 
days  in  the  warm  season.  A  great  improvement 
would  be  seats,  and  more  shade  along  the  graveled 
path. 

Wc  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  cottage  sys- 
tem, the  leading  feature  and  crowning  glory  of 
Newport.  It  in  fact  overshadows  everything  else, 
and  has  probably  checked  the  growth  of  the  place. 
Though  called  cottages,  many  of  them  are  large 
and  spacious  mansions,  built  in  the  highest  style 
of  architecture,  and  finished  and  furnished  in  the 
most  ex'penstve  manner,  single  rooms  costing  as 
high  as  fifty  thousand  dollars.  One  cottage,  that 
of  Mr.  Wetmore,  of  New  York,  is  said  to  have  cost, 
with  its  ornamentation,  over  a  miUvow  ot  OLQ\\"aL\^. 
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Yet  there  are  many  neat,  plain  residences  here  btiili 
for  convenience  and  comfort,  and  arranged  in  good 
taste,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  stranger  is  at  once  struck  that  the  hotels  of 
Newport  are  so  few  in  number,  and  most  of  llicm 
so  limited  in  size.  There  are  two  that  remain 
open  the  year  round.  One  of  these  wc  did  not 
try;  the  other,  the  "Perry  House,"  we  did,  and 
found  it  an  excellent  hotel,  with  good  fare  and 
roost  reasonable  charges.  It  is  located  on  Wash- 
ington Square. 

The  '•  Aquidneck,"  situated  on  Pclham  street, 
near  Touro  Park,  is  a  popular  house,  and  remains 
open  six  months,  although  most  of  ihe  summer 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  open  but  three  or 
four  months.  While  the  Naval  Academy  was  at 
Newport,  during  the  war,  tlie  professors  boarded 
here;  and  officials  visiting  the  place  make  it  their 
headquarters. 

But  the  great  hotel  of  the  place,  corresponding 
to  the  ♦'  United  States"  at  Atlantic  City  and 
i\\*t  '*  Grand  Union"  at  Saratoga,  is  the  "Ocean 
House."  It  is  nearly  four  hundred  feet  long,  by 
an  extreme  width  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet, 
and  is  five  stories  high.  It  can  accomniodate 
between  four  and  five  hundred.  It  stands  upon 
elevated  ground,  and  is  most  favorably  located 
U|>on  Bellevue  avenue.  The  views  from  the  halls 
and  some  of  the  rooms  are  charming,  especially 
those  that  look  out  upon  the  water.  The  com- 
manding prospect  and  fine  panoramic  view  from 
the  observatory,  we  have  described  elsewhere.  The 
Messrs.  Weaver  are  proprietors,  one  of  whom,  J. 
B.  Weaver,  is  connected  with  the  Everett  House, 
at  Union  Square,  New  York. 

A  great  deal  of  superlative  nonsense  has  been 
written  respecting  the  aristocracy  and  exclusive- 
ness  of  Newport,  and  the  extravagance  and  fashion 
of  Saratoga.  The  truth  is,  this  town  has  a  great 
amount  of  wealth,  both  among  its  own  citizens  and 
the  cottage  residents,  including  quite  a  number  of 
millionaires,  and  wealth  will  always  assert  itself  in 
some  form.  The  rich  will  have  fine  equipages,  costly 
houses,  rich  furniture,  and  expensive,  stylish  dress. 
The  poor,  or  those  in  moderate  circumstances, 
cannot  imitate  tlicni,  nor  receive  and  return  their 
visits,  because,  if  nothing  else  prevented,  they  have 
not  the  means. 

Thus,  the  difference  in  circumstances  draws  the 
lines  and  makes  the  distinctions  to  a  great  extent. 
Among  the  rich  pco])Ie  of  Newport  there  is  very 
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little  of  the  coarse,  ignorant,  shoddy 
There  is  a  great  degree  of  intelligence  and 
ment  among  them,  and  not  a  few  arc  pcrsof 
the  finest  culture,  men  of  learning  and  genio^ 
have  a  national  fame.  We  have  yet  to  le^rn 
talent,  learning,  and  character,  arc  not  ditljl 
spectert  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  arc  told) 
these  are  a  passport  to  the  best  society  Pod 
the  Newport  people  lay  a  little  too  much  i| 
upon  family  distinction  and  even  upon  wei 
But  if  united  with  character  or  official  emine(| 
they  are  a  great  incentive  to  effort,  high  tone^ 
manly,  praiseworthy  conduct.  And  who  that  ( 
does  not  take  pride  in  these  things,  and  lay  fi, 
upon  family  standing? 

Whenever  the  cottage  system  shall  disappeai 
become  essentially  modified,  society  here  wilt 
come  more  cosmopolitan — more  like  Saratoga 
similar  watering-places.  But  who  will  say  i 
this  would  be  an  improvetnent  on  the  present  ol 
of  things? 

We  know  of  no  place  that  nas  greater  rcsoq 
for  entertaining  amusements  than  Newport,  Ii) 
dition  to  the  games  of  croquet,  ten  pins,  "  hof 
music,  etc.,  common  to  alt  summer  resorts,  d 
are  the  finest  drives  and  most  delightful  walks | 
almost  in  the  world.  The  beautiful  rc>i<ld 
and  grounds,  the  fields  covered  with  verdure i 
fruitfulness,  and  the  unequaled  combination  oi 
and  land  views,  make  these  w.ilks  and  drives 
joyable  and  healthful  in  the  highest  degree. 
to  the  facilities  for  gunning,  fishing,  rowing,  )| 
ing,  and  the  like,  there  is  no  limit  to  them,  efl 
one's  power  of  endurance  and  capacity  to  ci 
There  arc  tiers  of  smcKJth,  accessible  rocks,  wj 
afford  the  best  of  fishing,  and  ladies  can  anglcll 
hook  and  line  without  the  aid  of  an  expert, 
presence,  shall  we  say  interference?  of  geutl 
Some  sixty  kinds  of  fish  are  taken  in  the  wat 
Narraganset  Bay.  The  libraries,  of  course, 
every  facility  for  those  who  arc  fond  of  rcadin 
amusement  or  instruction. 

This  watering-place  is  yearly  growing  in  i 
with  our  countrymen  at  large,  as  ihey  learn  ii 
of  its  merits;  it  is  becoming  more  natioaal, 
cosmopolitan,  increasing  numbers  are  coming  1 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  fcatorr 
grow  more  and  more  with  the  future.  Fort 
great  numbers  came  here  from  the  Soath,aodl 
were  considered  among  the  best  patrons  aod  I 
welcome   visitors.     Their' money    was  easily 
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quired  and  liberally  and  freely  dispensed.  With 
a  retuni  of  fraternal  feeling  and  prosperity,  the 
SoiUhem  people  will  come  here  again  in  great 
numbcR,  as  before  the  war,  though  not  perhaps  to 
in  equal  extent.  This  with  the  large  increase  of 
nsiiors  from  other  quarters,  will  cause  Newport 
to  overflow,  and  call  for  an  immense  increase  of 
hotel  accommodations.  We  do  not  imagine  the 
cottage  system  will  disappear,  but  that  there  will 
be  a  decided  modification  of  it.     The  next  phase 
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rapidly,  till  at  the  census  of  1870  it  numbered 
twelve  thousand;  by  the  State  census  of  i875>  over 
fourteen  thousand  ;  and  to  day  it  contains  not  less 
than  fifteen  thousand  permanent  residents.  This 
increase  of  the  permanent  population  is  an  unmis- 
takable sign  of  the  ground  swell  that  is  coming, 
and  of  the  work  of  preparation  quietly  going  on 
for  a  great  development  and  growth  in  the  near 
future.  Let  those  who  have  declared  or  thought 
that  Newport  had  attained  its  zenith,  note  these 
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Old  Stone  Mill,  Newport. 


'•"(ifyelopmcnt,  we  think  will  be  a  combination 
"'tnetwro,  not  to  do  away  with  private  cottages, 
|w  to  accommodate  transient  visitors  in  the  best 
''Wner.  We  see  the  beginning  of  this  movement, 
'*'i<;h  looms  up  in  the  future,  in  the  "  Cliff  Hotel," 
H  the  "Cliff  cottages,"  where  the  cottage  and 

''fJ  mteras  are  happily  combined. 

T!«t  Newport  has  a  bright  and  brilliant  future 
■"      e  DO  doubt.     Before  the  Revolution,  and  in 

i^.va  of  commercial  prosperity,  the  population 
"ojJibered  about  nine  thousand  \  afterwards  it 
timed  to  about  eight  thoasand,  where  it  re- 
fer many  years.     Lately  it  has  gone  up 


signs  that  it  is  to  become  a  large  town  and  the 
chief  of  American  watering-places;  or,  according 
to  the  prediction  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
her  sons,  "The  great  bathing-house  of  the  country." 
When  we  consider  its  beautiful  iocation  and  sur- 
roundings, the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
its  almost  unlimited  resources  for  enjoyment  and 
health,  its  excellent  society,  and  the  many  interest- 
ing historic  associations  that  cluster  here,  where 
shall  we  find  its  superior,  or  even  its  peer,  as  a  sea- 
side resort,  in  America? 

Pride  of  New  England  and  pearl  of  the  sea. 
Thy  charms  are  confused  by  all  who  know  thee! 
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ARCHITECTURAL  PROGRESS,  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  EDIFICE 

OF  THE  WORLD. 


VI. 


By  Rev.  William  Blackwood,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
EARLY  ENGLISH,  DECORATED  AND  PERPENDICULAR  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTL' 


Towards  the  reign  of  Stephen  in  England,  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  arch  began  to  appear  in 
church  architecture.     The  semicircular  began  to 


into  disuse.  The  question  as  to  the  person 
whom  the  pointed  'arch  was  first  adopted,  and 
land  in  which  it  was  first  used,  has  led  to  inte 
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give  way  to  the  pointed  arch,  and  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  a  massive  heavy  pillar,  a  shaft 
comparatively  slender  wi»h  several  smaller  col- 
umns surrounding  it  was  adopted.  These  modifi- 
cations being  introduced  into  England  about  the 
year  a.d.  1200,  led  to  the  use  of  the  term  '*  Early 
English,"  as  the  designation  of  the  style  thus  in- 
troduced, as  distinguished  from  the  heavy  Norman 
that  had  preceded  it,  and  from  the  later  forms 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  *'  Decorated"  and 
the  "Perpendicular."  About  the  same  time  the 
{Minted  arch  began  to  prevail  in  other  countries, 
^vA  in  a  brief  period  the   semicircular  arch  fell 


nable  discussion  ;  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  thtt 
these  matters  shall  ever  be  settled.  The  well» 
known  Mr.  Britton  has  collected  more  than  fifty 
theories  or  opinions  concen)ing  the  perwD.  ibe 
date,  the  country  or  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch.  It  has  been 
called  "  the  German  manner;"  it  has  been  traced 
through  Spain  to  the  Saracens  and  to  England 
from  France.  The  intersection  of  Nonnaa  archer 
as  seen  on  exteriors  or  interiors  on  wall  snrfiKcit 
the  interlacing  of  the  branches  of  trees  in  a  fomit, 
have  had  their  advocates  ;  and  Mr,  V  -  "  . "  ' 
holdfi  that  "  the  pointed  was  the  on^ 


which  the  earliest  instance  known  in  Europe  is  the 
Emissarius  of  the  Lake  of  Albano,  built  during 
thcscige  of  Vcii,  long  before  either  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  knew  how  to  turn 
in r  other  kind  of  arch;  for 
IS  this  may  be  constructed 
without  a  centre,  by  advan- 
cing the  itones  in  gradual 
projection  over  each  other, 
and  then  cutting  off  the  pro- 
jecting angles,  its  invention 
was  obvious,  and  naturally 
preceded  those  constructed 
on  mechanical  principles;  of 
which  1  believe  there  are  no 
eiaiuples  anterior  to  the 
Macedonian  conquest." 

Although  these  points  may 
never  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
tami,  it  is  safe  to  hold, 
that  owing  lo  the  insular 
condition  of  Britain,  and 
the  weight  of  Norman  and 
Continrntal  influences  on  her 
pwplc,  the  styles  which  pre- 
▼ailed  in  cathedrals   in   the 

kJaijtet  churches  and  casiles 
■ftd  also  in  the  "  Religious 
Houses"  of  all  sizes,  had 
their  patterns  in  the  conti- 
nental edifices.  Besides,  it 
is  well  known  that  most  of 
them  were  built  by  persons 
specially  brought  over  for  the 
purpose,  or  by  ecclesiastirs 
„  nho  were  as  celebrated  for 
m  the  architectural  skill  which 

■  they  lud  atqujred  from  con- 
Blinental  sources.  Still  it  must 
H never  be  forgotten,  that  in 
W England,  once    these    styles 

were  domesticated,  they  be- 
came noted  for  a  peculiar  type 
in  which  a  purity  and  unity 
•ere    obvious      that     never 
||^iyp«red  even  in  the  largest  and  richest   of  the 
^Dotinenial   buildings.      On    the    whole,    French 
^pfhedrils  are  loftier  than  English  churches,  and 
Hkcy  arc  more  lavishly  adorned  ;  but  the  excess  of 
omajnentation  confuses,  and  the  educated  eye  is 
^ften  oflSended   bv  details  which   are  introduced 

■  Vot.  IX.— 2' 


range  of  the  column,  of  the  pointed  arch,  of  the 
pinnacle  and  the  other  parts,  the  element  of 
horizontalism  is  introduced,  as  in  flat-headed 
doorways  and  in  broad  bands,  such  as  offend 
on  the  western  faijade  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
Greatly  enriched  as  many  of  the  ^xv^WsV  c\\vwc>ve& 
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are,  still  their  effect  is  produced  more  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  range  of  the  vista  from  the 
western  entrance  to  the  extremity  of  the  choir, 
the  unity  of  the  plan,  and  the  balance  and  har- 
mony of  the  different  parts.  This  will  hold  good 
also  in  the  case  of  the  great  churches,  the  parts 
of  which  have  been  erected  in  different  ages,  as 
well  as  at  Salisbury,  which  of  all  the  first -class 
cathedrals  is   built   in  the  same  style,  the  work 


marked  features  of  the  style.  They  are  fsli 
acute,  eqoitateral,  or  obtuse;  but  few  specia 
belong  to  the  last  mentioned  class.  A  very  W 
ble  characteristic  is  seen  in  the  mouldings  of 
arches.  The  indentations  are  very  deep,  sepan 
by  round  mouldings,  and  the  hollows  bctw 
them  are  so  decided  as  to  produce  the  cffed 
light  and  shade.  There  is  therefore  a  peculii 
solemn  effect  produced  by  the  arches  of 
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being  begun  by  Bishop  Herbert  Poore  in  the  ypar 
A.D.  12  20,  and  finished  in  the  space  of  forty  years 
according  to  the  original  plan. 

The  characteristics  of  the  style  known  as  the 
"Early  English"  and  sometimes  from  the  form 
of  the  windows  called  "The  Lancet"  or  "  Early 
Pointed,"  are  very  distinct  from  the  Norman, 
The  columns  on  which  the  arches  rest  are  slender 
in  respect  of  their  height,  and  they  arc  surrounded 
with  smaller  shafts,  all  standing  on  a  base  which 
assumes  the  form  of  the  cluster.  The  capital 
surrounds  the  cluster,  and  it  effloresces  into  a 
form  of  great  beauty,  the  foliage  being  usually 
extremely  elegant.  From  the  columns  in  a  cathe- 
dral, the  eye  is  naturally  carried  upwards  to  the 
arches,  which  sustain  the  wall  of  the  clere-itory, 
4acl  in  this  period  the  arches  form  one  of  the  most 
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English  period,  far  more  so  indeed 
which* results  from  the  plainer  surfaces  of 
later  styles.  In  the  hollows  of  these  atcbei 
peculiar  decoration  called  the  dogtooth  oi 
was  often  used.  It  had  appeared  as  the 
was  giving  way  to  the  Lancet,  but  it  preri 
extensively  in  buildings  of  this  type  ihal 
usually  been  held  to  be  a  feature  of  the  sC] 
consisted  of  four  small  leaves  united  inai 
point  which  projected  outward,  and  these  6g^ 
were  carried  around  the  arch.  The  figure  I 
supposed  to  resemble  the  dog-toothed  violet*  \ 
hence  the  name.  The  transepts  of  York  MiM| 
the  nave  and  transepts  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Bfl 
of  Salisbury  and  of  Westminster  Abbey  pm 
admirable  examples  of  arches  iu  this  style.  ' 
window*!  arc  tall,   narrow,  And   in  shape  at 
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head  like  the  point  of  a  lancet.     The   earliest 
•findows  of  this  period  were  quite  plain,  having 
no  cusps  nor  other  ornamental  forms  in  the  head  ; 
bat  in  time,   when   two  of  these  windows  were 
placed  close   beside   each   other   for  increase  of 
lig-ht,  the  separating  pier  soon  becainc  reduced, 
i.r»<i  by  means    of    a    pointed    arch 
tl^rown   over  them,    the  window  was 
(Jivided  by  a  mullion  into  two  lights. 
IV  hen  this  enlargement  was  made,  a 
trefoil  or   a   simple  cusp   was  intro- 
(iucred  as  an  enrichment  in  the  win- 
do  ■«•■  head.     In  very  small   buildings 
a     s-iQgle  lancet  sufficed  in  the  gable, 
b«jc    the  need  for  more   light  led  to 
tH^    introduction   of  two,    and    even 
tHr-ec;  and  as  a  matter  of  taste,  the 
ty^  was  pleased  by  raising  the  centre 
trtrxJow  higher  than  the  others,  thus 
bringing  the  upward   range    of    the 
windowi    into     congruity    with    the 
upiwrard  slope  of  the  roof.     Still  later, 
in   tjuildings  of  importance  where  the 
*»"chitect  had  the  command    of  ade- 
quate means,  a  range  of  triple  lancet 
•endows,    the   centre   of  the  triplet 
being  higher  than  the  others,  was  in- 
^o<iuccd  in   the  flank   walls,    and  oi 
this  form  no  more  beautiful  specimen 
^*^n  be  found  than   the  body   of  the 
lernple  church  in   London  presents. 
^Vhcn    architects    thus    began    to 
tt^itc  two  windows  so  as  to  make  one» 
^^  ttcp  was  easy  to  add  a  third,    a 
'Ourth,  or  more,  and  thus  to  make  a 
•*rgt  and   magnificent   opeiring.     In 
SaKsbury,    there    are    specimens    in 
'hich  two,  three,  five  and  even  seven 
Wttll  windows  are  thus  grouped,  and 
"*  ornamentation  of  the  spaces  that 
•ood  between  the  heads  of  these  windows,  origina- 
^  the  tracery  and  foliation  which  appeared  in  later 
tfjles.    In  Lincoln  Cathedral,  no  fewer  than  eight 
•ladows  are  thus  combined,  and  the  enrichment 
ftf  the  whole   produces   a   most   gorgeous   effect. 
n>we  are  four  pairs  of  small  windows  having  a 
nspedorornainented  circular  opening  above  them; 
twof  these  pairs  are  doubled  to  make  a  larger  win- 
Aw  with  a  large  ornamented  circle  above  them, 
*»d  lastly,    two   of    the    four-fold    windows    are 
nited  with  a   circle  above  them,  com]x}sed  of 


r 


seven  smaller  circles,  each  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  great  taste,  producing  an  effect  of  much 
beauty.  In  small  buildings  of  this  style  the 
inside  splay  of  the  windows  is  unusually  great, 
but  in  large  structures,  and  where  taste  and  wealth 
prevailed,  the  angles,  and  often  the  sides  of  the 


y-. 
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splay  were  ornamented  with  small  columns,  tied 
together  by  a  band  about  the  middle  of  their 
height ;  and  from  the  capitals,  slender  arches  rose 
and  met  in  the  centre  of  the  splay  in  the  head  of 
the  wall  opening;  thus,  although  the  lancet  open- 
ing was  in  itself  exceedingly  simple,  yet  its  very 
simplicity,  xvhen  taken  with- its  surroundings,  pro- 
duced an  effect  far  more  impressive  than  that 
which  resulted  from  the  elaborate  display  of  the 
flamboyant  and  other  of  the  later  styles.  Windows 
in  all  these  styles  may  be  seen  at  BevexV'^j ,  CAvv 


<J«^»*"'*     .ton  oi  ^^^    ,^  *\^^ch  «-»        ^ 
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buttresses,  which,  by  roeans  of  their  mass,  tended 

fo  r«ist  the    lateral   and    outward    thrust    of  the 

rau lied  ceiling.     The  buttresses  were  mnde  nmrc 

eflectlvc  by  enriched  pinnacles,  which  added  to 

\VtG\x  weight,  though  ornamen!  . 

r3s  never    introduced    for    it 
o%*rxi  sake.     When  means,  how 
fve-T,  were  available,  a  niembci 
(h^r  was  necessary  was  decorc'i    i 
crd  ,  and  thus  the  pinnacle  wa- 
ter minated  with  a  finial  flower, 
acsd  the  angles  of  the  finial  wer^ 
enrkl:)ellished  with  crockets.     In 
ca-t  licdrals,  in  churches  (if  first 
cISLSS    size,     and      in     Chaptei 
Houses,  where  they  assumed  an 
ocragonal  form,  flying  buttresses 
trcre  used.     That    is,   an   arcli 
«-AS  carried  up  from  the  top  o 
the  flank  wall  of  the  aisle,  ovci 
the  roof  of  the   aisle,  until  ii 
reached  the  wall    of  the  clere- 
tflOTy.and  thus,  the  force  of  thi 
literal  thrust  of  the  great  centra 
•wiling  was  gradually  brough' 
do*n  into  the  outer  wall  of  tin 
wl<,  where  it  died  out  befort 
wching  the  ground,    InChaptL-r 
Hwttes,  as  at  Lincoln,  the  but 
ttw  stood    off  entirely    frotii 
the  main   building.      It   waii  ■& 
perpendicular   piece    of  sironj: 
niisonry,  and  from    it,    at   the 
prtper  height,    the    arch    wa^ 
cwrictl  to  the  point  where,  in 
ibe  main  building,  the  outward 
ihnMt  was  to  be  encountered. 
Tke  perpendicular  masses  and 
the  arches  were  always  enriched 
"»  the  fsecnliar  style.     During 
the   prevalcDce    of   this    style 
f*ery  form  of  etirichment   was 
iiiiiiple,  but  wondrously  elegant 
ind  elfectivc.     Where  niches  for 
K*tc«  iverc    introduced,     the 
cOTtrings  rose  into  lofty  pinnacles;  and  it  is  worthy 


Pointed,  they  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  they  were 
adorned  with  lanterns  and  lofty  spires. 

It  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
Norman  tfeere  were  germs  which  passed  into  tlf& 
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I  edifices  of  the  Pointed  or  the  Early  Engliiih 
«*^  note,  that  in  the  smaller  buildings  a  greater  peiiod,  and  when  the  I',  irlv  F,ng|i-;h  liccame  modi- 
degree  of  adornment  prevailed  than  in  large  ones;  fied,  there  were  many  elements  of  thai  style  which 
•pandrek of  arches,  and  the  heads  of  windows  were  were  carried  into  the  Decorated  ;  and  so  from  the 
often  embroidered  with  rich  c^aracteristic  foliage.  Decorateil,  there  were  forms  that  pa5se<1  into  the 
In  fbc  Nonnan  period  towers  were  low,  but  in  the    later  period  known  as  the  PeryevHdkv\Va.v.    '\vv\v^; 


EARLY  ENGLISH,  DECORATED 


I 
I 

I 
I 


was  Norman,  and  Transition  Norman,  run- 
into  ilie  PZarly  Pointed,  or  the  Early  English. 


Octagon  or  Ely  C.vrHKDEAL,  Emcland. 

Then  the  Early  English  held  sway  only  to  be 
modified  by  the  forms  of  the  Transition  into  the 
Decorated  ;  and  eventually  the  peculiar  features 
began  to  ap|>ear  in  the  Decorated  which  resulted 
in  the  stifTcr  and  more  nna&sive  period  of  the  Per- 
pendicular ;  a  st\le  which  was  emi- 
nently suited  for  cathedrah  and  exten- 
sive buildings  of  the  largest  size. 
Amateurs  in  architecture,  as  well  as 
many  who  attempt  to  build,  should  never 
forget  the  fact,  that  these  periods  have 
their  own  distinctive  features  in  columns, 
capitals,  ba^s,  arches,  buttresses,  mould 
ings,  pinnacles,  linials,  bosses,  and  thc 
various  forms  of  enrichment.  The  Early 
English  column,  arch,  window  buttress, 
moulding  and  enrichment  went  together, 
and  this  made  up  the  style.  An  educa- 
ted eye  can  as  easily  see  the  differ- 
ence between  the  moulding  of  a  Perpen- 
dicular and  an  Early  English  arch,  as 
between  the  Norman  an<l  the  Early 
English,    and    so    with    other    details. 

lies  who  cin   merely  construct  a    pointed 
"  Gothic,"    are    usually    in- 


different to  the  (fetalis  of  style,  and  hence, 
such  workmen  have  finished  their  task,  i»  ^u 
spectators  feel  that  there  is  something  wrcaH^jj- 
something  wanting,  and  that  the  effect  is  nnt  ~~^  if^g 
same  which  they  experience  when  beholdiDffgg  u 
old  edifice  of  a  former  age,  where  these  princS  pk% 
were  known  and  regarded.  There  is  ano-  Mhcr 
point  of  importance  to  amateurs  and  juv^  nrlf 
students  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  to  w  "W-iich 
prominence  is  given  here,  with  a  view  to  ^fc-ive 
them  from  confusion.  Let  a  young  tyro  be  pls&cvd 
on  the  north  side  of  Durham  Cathedral,  or  oi»  the 
south  side  of  the  York  Minster,  and  at  once  heii 
puzzled.  At  Durham  he  will  see  setnicircrvlir 
arches  in  the  windows  of  the  nave,  and  i»>any 
of  these  are  filled  in  with  members  that  run  op 
into  the  head  of  the  arch  ;  he  will  sec  a  mag-nii' 
cent  window  in  the  north  transept  although  ditffe^ 
ent,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  still  other 
forms  prevail.  At  York,  the  south  transept  if 
different  from  the  nave  and  the  choir,  and  he«~«  J* 
confusion  again.  Now  the  solution  of  the  mya»*«f 
is  very  simple.  All  these  great  cathedrals  •»'f* 
built  in  successive  ages,  the  nnvc  at  one  tiir»<»* 
transept  .it  a  later  period,  and  the  choir  it  ma^^^ 
later  still.  Every  builder  wrought  in  the  ^^" 
which  was  prevailing  in  his  own  day.  If  aim  ^ 
Norman  choir  was  destroyed  by  fire,  ibc  boi  ^^ 
who  raised  it  up  again,  adopted  the  Early  En^^""* 
or   the    Decorated,    or    the    Perpendicular  s^^J*** 


according   to  the  period  in  which  he  lived 


jsA 
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worked,  leaving  the  uninjured  part  to  remain  »/  - 
was.     We  are  familiar  now  with  the  practice  o^ 


ext  patron  may  have 
lO  taste,  or  he  may 
liave  wide  windows 
leads  well  sustained, 
iks  for   the  Perpen- 

Not  so  was  it  with 
ieval  builders;  each 
the  style  of  his  own 

hence  it  has  come 
;hat  as  soon  as  any 
US  when  the  Norman 
ao  to  be  used,  and 
ave  way  to  the  Early 
and  when  that 
Dto  the  decorated, 
I  became  fixed  in 
tendicular,  the  date 
act  be  stated  when 
ix  or  the  part  of  the 

that  has  any  style 
(been  built.  These 
tra]  edifices  carry 
es  and  their  history 

faces.  They  even 
n  parts  of  them  were 
id  rebuilt,  and  they 
ff  to  the  decline  oi 

to  the  stingy  mean- 
the  ages  in  which 
flpDs  that  had  been 
Wfere  permitted  to 
',  and  the  new  erec- 
^heir  places  which 
iK    made    the   old 

0  mouni. 

Pntinental    coun- 
h    in    the    lofty 

1  of  gorgeously 
ynthedrals  in  the 
^Ltyles,  England 
^Ber  hand  is  cele- 
Pkhe  numerous  ex~ 

bich  may  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
tbe  wondrously  beautiful  Pointed,  and 
D  or  Later  Pointed  style.  The  solemn 
Tintern  Abbey,  in  Monmouthshire,  the 

Csier,  the  Minsters  ai  Beverly  and 



tower  and  the  western  front  at  Wells,  the  Chapter 
House  at  Oxford,  the  transept  and  choir  at  Wor- 
cester, and  the  whole  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  in 
all  its  parts,  are  magnificent  examples  of  this 
wondrously  beautiful  style. 


Pi  KfUNDICULAR   WiJfUOW. 


shafts  brought 
arches  are  less 
windows  are  wider, 
are  divideti  by  pel 
shafts  called  mullk 
branch  out  into  lca\ 
wheels,  fans,  and 
other  geometricj 
East  windows  in 
western  windows  i 
are  of  great  size, 
hejds  are  made  atl 
a  combination  of  o 
circles,  and  flo«i 
which  produced 
of  fruit  and  flou 
windows  now  are  i 
with  painted  gli 
rirhest  character,  t 
of  the  ceiling  wa 
by  ribs  which  spre 
(he  vault  in  thf 
tracery,  and  nwich 
used  to  produce 
rffecl.  Ornaments 
lavishly  introdi 
formerly,  but  with 
of  taste,  and  gd 
seemed  to  be 
character  of  thcst^ 
of  ibe  Frei^ch  cnl 
in  this  style,  and  i 
specm^ens  aboul 
where.  ExampU 
seen  in  the  cha|>el 
College,  at  Ox  for 
New  College,  as 
Magdalen  College, 
city  ;  «t  St.  M«ry*4 
in  the  cathedrals  at 
Exeter.  York,  Woc^ 
Gloucester,  and  in: 
cathedral  of  Lini 
parish  churches 
in  great  r 
the  elcmt  I 
presented  in  Ihei 
of  decoration.  Toi 
the  decorated  is  n 


The  Early  Pointed,  or  un  it  n  generally  called 
the  Early  English,  soon  passed  into  the  Decorated. 
iVow,  tht  columm  have  their  central  and  detached 


tive  than  the  Early  English,  on  llic  sat 
that  a  florid  dress  is  preferred  to  a 
has  its  beauty  in  jt«  lines  and  genem) 
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ecorated  very  easily,  indeed  naturally, 
to  the  Perpendicular.  When  windows 
ery  lofty  and  wide,  the  weight  of  the 
he  gable  tended  to  crush  the  dtlicate 
1^  and  complicated 
:h  which  the  arch  was 
3  guard  against  this 
hich  was  imminent  in 
t  class  of  windows  in 
cathedrals,  the  expe- 

adopted  of  carrying 
lOrc  mull  ions  up  pcr- 
iy  into  the  head  of 
»w,   and  thus  support 

to  the  arch.  In  very 
ows  also>  a  cross  bar, 
A,  was  introduced  as  a 
Bhe  mull  ions  perpen- 
E  a  short  time  more 
ransom  was  used,  and 
t  of  the  mullions  were 
to   the    head    of    the 

■  when  several  tran- 
Tlilroduced  the  win- 
rated  the  appearance 
tiffhess.     In  the   west 

i Winchester,    eight 
into  the  arch,  and 
eros.sed  by   five   tran- 

■  dividing  the  whole 

tir   small    windows, 
all    openings   of  a 
laracter  at  the  spring- 

PCTiod  the  arches  were 
:  openings  larger,  the 
on  the  vaulting  more 
nd   generally    all    the 
Its  were  more  abundant 
b^  earlier   styles.     In 
If  gorgeous  examples 
oa  remain.   Henry  the 
chapel  in  Westminster, 
H|ge  chap>el   in  Cambridge  (which  in 
Ks  is  the  finest  single  chapel   in   the 
.  George's  chapel  at  Windsor,  are  perfect 
of  Perpendicular   work.     During   this 
Irals  that  had  to  undergo  repairs  were 
tored  in  this  style.    Gloucester  Cathe- 
^inchester,  Peterborough,  Canterbury 
I,  all  present  illustrations  of  a   very 
:teT. 


It  would  seera  that  in  the  Per|)endicular,  the 
pointed  architecture  had  culminated,  and  it  was 
soon  destined  to  set  in  a  splendor  of  lavish  orna- 
ment.    During  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  family,  it 


Interiok — Henry  Seventh's  Chai'el,  Westmi.nster  Abuev. 

rapidly  degenerated.  Arches  became  flat,  and 
windows  were  reduced  in  height ;  roofs  were  de- 
pressed, pendants  were  hung  from  the  groins  of 
the  ceiling  and  fret- work  in  abundance  covered 
the  walls.  The  age  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  the  past,  without  any 
capacity  to  introduce  a  style  for  the  future,  and 
so  the  Tudor  was  really  the  debased  form  of  the 
perpendicular,  when  it  feU  '\v\lo  a  ^o^e\te»s  ^tcNitv^. 


The  relative  styles  of  the  great  churches 
the  diflerences  which  existed  between  the 
tinental  and  the  British  churches,  must  1 
to  the  introduction  of  the  next  paper,  whic 
treat  of  the  style  that  iinmedifttely  aftci 
began  to  prevail. 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  MONOGRAM. 
By  Warren  Walters. 


t 


"The  threads  of  our  lives  are  so  intervoven 
with  the  threads  of  other  lives  that  we  are  not  able 
10 disentangle  them,  or  to  divine  what  other  threads 
they  may  cross.  In  the  woof  and  warp  of  this 
curious  fabric  we  call  life,  I  am  convinced  that 
tmong  the  many  strands  which  cross  and  recross 
our  existence,  there  is  one  and  only  one  with  which 
otir  lives  can  make  a  perfect  union." 
M  "Then,  Mr.  Carlyle,  you  believe  that  not  only 
I  ny  Jife,  but  that  of  the  shivering  beggar  on  the 
W  street  is  lending  tu  some  other  life,  not  unlike 

■  itself,  with  which  it  can  only  vibrate  in  harmony, 
and  fhaf  found,  there  is  perfect  happiness;  at 
least,  the  highest  happiness  of  which  we  mortals 

I     are  capable?" 

■  "No,  Miss  Bronson,  I  intended  no  such  sweep- 
r   ing assertion.     There  are  natures  so  commonplace, 

people  whose  nerves  are  not  acute,  and  the  cur- 
rents of  whose  lives  are  never  stirred  by  strange 
»  magnetisms— that  they  are  incapable  of  tension. 
Aadewn  with  those  of  a  sensitive  organism  there 
is  more  frequently  failure  than  success;  there  are 
»  many  objects  to  divert  our  destiny  and  our 
lyings  are  so  inextricably  involved  with  others. 
Wc  are  more  liable  to  bind  our  souls  to  thoi.e  not 
quite  ourmates,  than  that  the  current  of  our  exist- 

■  encc should  thereafter  mingle  in  perfect  unity." 

"  Ida  Bronson  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  fire, 
while  Percy  Carlyle  covertly  studied  the  fair  girl 
tjcside  him.    The  busy  hum  of  conversation  among 

(ihc  large  party  of  handsomely  dressed  men  and 
women  who  made    up   the    social    gathering   to 
"watch out  the  old  year,"  went  on.     She  was  a 
Southern  girl,  whose  father  found  wider  scope  for 
t>»  great  talents  in  New  York,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  passionately  loved  wife  had  removed  to  the 
P**tcity.  His  fortune  was  not  yet  made,  although 
^  »a»  not  tacking  a  comfortable  income.     Ida, 
hii  only  child,  was  idolized,  but  not  spoiled,  and 
»  rich  type  of  Southern  beauty.     Imj^rially  proud 
I     wassbe,  and  of  noble  bearing  ;  one  whose  charac- 
■lerwasof  the  queenly  mould  and  whose  loveliness 
toade  men  passionately  yearn   to  have  her  forever 
ifl  tbcir  keeping.     In    her   presence   men    felt   a 
itni^e  exaltation  and  a  desire  to  appear  and  bear 
titenjselves  like   princes.      There  was  a  strange- 


ness in  her  beauty  and  her  bearing  unlike  that  of 
others,  and  it  was  a  remarkable  phase  of  her  char- 
acter that  she  sometimes  seemed  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  outside  world  and  became  oblivious  to 
speech  or  sight.  Her  eyes  assumed  a  far-away 
look  and  no  words  would  issue  from  her  lips. 
When  this  semi-trance  had  first  developed  itself, 
it  gave  her  friends  much  alarm  and  the  highest 
medical  authority  was  consulted,  but  gave  no  satis- 
factory solution.  As  it  had  no  apparent  evil  results 
upon  her  health  or  mind  it  was  finally  dismissed  as 
"only  one  of  Ida's  strange  ways."  She  was  a 
being  of  mysterious  impulses,  full  of  fine  fire  and 
subtlety,  and  a  lover  of  all  weird  places  and  fan- 
cies. Percy  Carlyle  was  the  most  favored  of  her 
many  suitors,  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
more  likely  to  bear  away  the  prize,  although  there 
were  many  young  men  who  still  desperately  dis- 
puted the  honor.  In  every  way  he  was  considered 
a  "proper  match"  for  this  rare  creature.  She 
had  been  especially  gracious  to  him  this  evening, 
and  he  felt  more  than  confident  that  he  would 
eventually  claim  her  for  his  own.  In  some  way 
the  conversation  had  turned  upon  the  discussion 
of  "affinity"  in  the  pure  sense  of  the  word^  and 
as  a  result  of  the  conversation  Ida  had  assumed  the 
semi-trance  state  with  which  he  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted. It  had  never  given  him  uneasiness 
before,  for  he,  with  others,  only  marked  it  as  a 
strange  and  harmless  peculiarity  of  a  beautiful  girl; 
but  to-night  it  seemed  that  it  boded  evil  for  his 
suit.  It  now  wanted  but  a  few  minutes  of  twelve, 
and  the  gay  company  sat  silently  watching  the 
hands  of  an  elegant  clock  on  the  mantel  slowly 
ticking  away  the  last  few  moments  of  the  year. 
The  hush  was  oppressive,  and  Percy's  heart  sank 
within  him  as  he  heard  the  silvery  chime  begin  to 
count  away  the  last  few  seconds.  It  seemed  lo 
mark  the  knell  of  his  hopes,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  favor  which  had  but  an  hour  before 
thrilled  htm,  this  hateful  chime  declared  that  here- 
after their  lives  would  grow  apart.  Seven — eight ; 
the  door  opened  and  a  servant  noiselessly  entered 
and  presented  on  a  silver  salver  a  purple  sachet  of 
velvet  to  Ida  Bronson,  embroidered  on  which,  in 
gold   thread,    were   some    mysterious  cVvax'iic.x.e.T^. 


Eleven — twelve  !  She  took  it  from  the  waiter  and 
with  a  startled  glance  rose  and  retired  to  the  dress- 
ing-room. This  simple  action  for  a  raomeni  natu- 
rally aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  company,  while 
to  Percy  it  seemed  filled  with  ominous  meaning. 

When  she  reached  the  room  she  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  eagerly  opened  the  sachet,  and  took 
from  thence  a  beautiful  necklace  formed  of  gold 
and  opals.  It  was  strangely  exquisite  and  strangely 
barbaric.  The  centre-piece  was  of  dark  stone  cut 
to  represent  an  Egyptian  secress,  whose  eyes  were 
small  diamonds.  Two  satyrs'  heads  were  linked 
to  the  centre-piece  holding  in  their  teeth  two  deli- 
cate chains  of  gold,  to  which  was  suspended  a 
monogram,  made  of  writhing  serpents.  She  gazed 
for  a  moment  at  the  beautiful  ornament,  and  then 
placed  it  about  her  neck,  the  seriients  falling  down 
upon  her  breast.  The  rich  lace  about  her  regal 
throat  concealed  the  valuable  charm  from  vulgar 
eyes.  The  mysterious  portion  of  her  inner  self 
took  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  portent,  while  the 
following  note  enclosed  in  the  sachet  confirmed 
the  idea  she  was  eager  to  seize.  There  was  no 
date  or  signature  to  it : 

"With  the  new  year  comes  new  life;  and  with 
it  accept  the  devotion  of  one  whom  you  know  not, 
nor  have  you  seen,  nor  will  you  see  until  the  full- 
ness of  time.  Should  you  yield  your  life  to  another's 
keeping,  destroy  this  amulet,  since  its  mission  will 
cease*  He  that  gave  it,  charges  you  to  keep  it 
and  his  heart." 

Robert  Lee,  professor  of  languages,  resigned  his 
chair  in  St.  Clement's  College  to  sail  with  an  ex- 
pedition to  Arabia,  and  set  sail  the  tirst  week  of 
the  new  year.     His  sudden  resolve  was  a  matter  of 
regret  to  the  authorities,  for  he  was  held  in  high  i 
estimation,  both  for  his  learning  and  his  courtly  I 
manners.     He  was  a  Virginian  whom  the  war  had 
ruined,  and  after  the  strife  ended  sought  and  ob- 
tained   his   present    position.     He    had    travelled 
throughout  Europe  and  the  Old  World  when  much 
younger,  and  therefore  it  wm  not  much  a  matter 
of  surprise  when  he  announced  his  determination 
to  revisit  the  land  of  the  Sheik  and  Bedouin.     ¥ew 
men  could  compare  with  him  in  p>oint  of  personal 
or  mental  beauty.     A  member  of  the  most  aristo- 
cratic family  in  the  Old  Dominion,  his  culture  and 
his   manners   were   fascinating,   after   the   world- 
renowned  style  of  his  race. 

Extracts  from  his  journal  tell  his  story  better 
than  another's  pen,  and  from  it  such  excerpts  are 


taken  as  have  to  do  with  the  facts  narraj 

strange  episode.     The  first  one  bearing  oa 

ject  reads  thus:  M 

"  I  sailed  for  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  fm 

with  the   intention  of  making  my  fortm 

satisfied  that  my  present  professorship  woti 

give  the  independence  which,  for  a  reason 

only  to  myself,  is  necessary  to  my  future 

was  not  many  days  ago  that  I  considered 

happy  and   contented   in  what  I  hold  to 

noblest   profession  in    the   world,  save   o 

thought  to  live  out  my  life  striving  for  the 

my  fellows.     But   this  is  all  undone  for  i 

almost  in   the  twinkling  of  an  eye.     I  m 

more  content  myself  with  such  a  life  undq| 

circumstances,  than  I  can  create  perpetual 

Fate,  or  by  whatever  other  name  men  calL 

has  made  it  an  impossibility  ;  I  mus/  be  tfl 

it  is  necessit) — and  if  I  fall  into  the  gn 

wealth  unattained,  then  welcome  the  gra' 

present,  thore  are  for  me  no  doubts.     I  ana  ii 

to   believe  and  say  to  myself  '1   will  m 

With  an  indomitable  spirit,  therefore,  I  ^ 

fate,  resolved  to  gain  either  wealth  or  dcati 

plan  is  to  push  my  way  into  the  interic 

with  a  small  band  of  trusty  followers,  an< 

such  merchandise  as  is  easily  transpor 

which  is  to  be  had  for  almost  nothing, 

value  at  points  of  shipping.     1   mean 

myself  from  the  large  bands  of  robbers 

the  land  by  celerity  rather  than  by  number 

*■  February  15.     To-morrow  I  start  for  tl 

rior,  having  secured  as  my  leader  Ben  A< 

of  great  prowess  and  skill,  one  who  coi 

craft  and  knowledge  of  the  desert  with  thci 

determination,  and  faithfulness  of  the  E«| 

being   the  son  of  an  English  officer  ar 

caste  Arab  woman,  born,  of  course,  'oi 

lock.'     I  am  provided  with  fleet  and 

horses  and  dromedaries,  as  well  as  a  gc 

of  attractive  merchandise,  money,  and 

tial  outfit  of  necessaries."  M 

*'  March  21.     I  have  succeeded  thus  fioH 

my  hopes  as  to  the  time  required  to  reach  1 

where  such  merchandise  as  I  require  is  to 

for  petty  prices,  but  have  not  been  able, 

the  amount  I  expected.     If  I  am  so  foi 

reach  Suez  in  safety,  on  my  next  trip 

the  size  of  my  caravan.     My  goods  consist  4 

few  precious  stones  (on  my  next  expedil 

go  beyond  this  point,  since  1  learned,  afic 
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kVikc  major  portion  of  my  load,  that  fifteen  miles  to 
^Vx  northeast  there  is  a  tribe  whose  jewels  are  much 
firmer),  a  number  of  pure-blooded  Oman  colts,  the 
»-^»»tstand  most  valued  stock  of  the  Arab  horses, 
IDC  fine  silks  and  shawls,  and  a  few  pearls,  eme- 
Ids,  onyx  and  opals — these  last  mostly  small  and 
i  mperfeci.  We  start  early  to-morrow  on  our  return 
txip." 

"April  19.  All  gone,  and  within  but  a  few  days 
jotiraey  of  a  comparatively  safe  country.  Yester- 
day, as  we  were  about  to  skirt  a  grove,  as  is  my 
custom,  I  sent  forward  some  Arabs  to  see  if  our 
way  was  clear.  They  returned  and  reported 
nothing  to  indicate  danger,  and  that  they  had 
gone  beyond  the  trees  to  the  open  plain.  Alas  ! 
wir  interrupted  good  fortune  thus  far  betrayed  us, 
for  we  had  not  proceeded  far  into  the  wood 
before  we  were  set  upon  and  the  largest  and  most 
vitittblc  part  of  our  treasure  carried  off.  The 
Bedouins  overpowered  us,  and  after  the  maoner 
of  their  reckless  race,  dashed  upon  us  and  in  a 
moment  were  away  again  having  spurned  the 
meaner  part  of  the  goods.  We  considered  our- 
selves fortunate  in  recovering  some  of  our  animals, 
the  onset  of  the  robbers  frightening  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  pillagers,  who  are  ever  loo  much 
to  a  hurry  to  pick  a  caravan  clean.  Strange  to  say, 
this  almost  total  wreck  of  my  prospects  affected 
me  but  momentarily,  for  after  we  gathered  up  tlie 
fr^ments  and  leavings,  and  I  found  that  there 
«jll  remained  to  roe  somethings  I  ^uras  not  cast 
down.  I  have  to-day  a  plan  matured  to  start 
another  expedition.  All  I  care  for  is  the  loss  of 
ume.  I  feel,  nay,  I  know  success  will  attend  me, 
and  in  Ben  .\dar  I  have  a  host  at  my  back.  J 
find  him  much  above  his  class,  and  can  see  that 
notwithstanding  his  lofty  Son-of-the -Desert  air, 
>>€  IS  strangely  attracted  to  me.  I  have  promised 
•hen  my  object  is  attained  that  he  shall  go  with  me 
toAracrica — the  highest  ambition  of  his  life,  and 
I  presume  a  legacy  bequeathed  him  in  his  English 
Wood.    I  have  ordered  camp  here,  and   will  go 

»>nd  look  for  game  in  this  fateful  cop5r  of  woods. 
"Near  Midnight.  I  little  imagined  a  few  hours 
*go,  iIjc  destruction  of  my  caravan  would  place  in 
roy  hands  what  is  worth  a  hundred  such  petty 
*^airs.  1  am  rich  beyond  my  wildest  dreams  !  all 
^«t  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  transport  my 
•nawre-trove  a  few  leagues  farther,  where  I  shall 
Mtw  the  land  of  Hadjazmut,  through  which  travel 
B  tolerably  safe,  and  safer  as  we  draw  nigh  Suez. 


I  can  hardly  write,  both  from  excitement  and  a 
strong  desire  to  go  back  and  make  sure  of  ray 
new-found  wealth — much  the  same  impxjlse,  I 
imagine,  as  the  murderer  feels  when  he  is  drawn 
to  revisit  the  scene  of  his  crime.  It  attracts  me 
like  a  powerful  magnet.  Let  me  write  down  what 
has  occurred,  and  by  that  limeperhaps  I  shall  becalm 
enough  to  decide  what  is  best  to  do  :  When  I  left 
camp  I  went  directly  north,  and  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  a  mile  when  I  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
what  had  once  been  a  dwelling,  evidently  not  that 
of  a  native,  for  it  had  been  formed  of  stones  and 
wood,  although  there  was  not  left  one  stone  upon 
another  to  tell  its  history.  On  examination,  I  dis- 
covered small  shreds  of  cloth,  matting,  and  paper — 
this  last  article  surprising  me  greatly — and  the  con- 
clusion was  well-nigh  irresistible  that  some  white 
person  (not  unlikely  a  countryman  of  mine,  as  they 
are  ever  noted  for  their  eccentricity)  had  inhabited 
it.  The  destruction  had  evidently  been  recent, 
and  in  hope  of  discovering  some  clue  I  overturned 
quite  a  number  of  stones.  Upon  one  of  these  I 
found  characters  cut  with  some  rude  instrument. 
It  seemed  to  occupy  a  rather  central  |x>sition  in 
what  had  once  been  the  structure,  but  I  managed 
to  lift  it  and  was  still  more  amazed  to  find  a  large 
iron  plate  underneath.  My  whole  being  was  now 
wrought  into  phrenzy,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting 
it  out  of  place.  Hastily  putting  my  hand  in  the 
excavation  it  concealed,  I  discovered  quite  a  num- 
ber of  parcels  wrapped  in  the  coarse  cloth  used  by 
the  Arab  merchants  for  packing  their  goods.  These 
unwrapped,  I  found  that  they  were  used  to  protect 
boxes  of  valuable  diamonds,  pearls,  and  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver.  I  put  them  back  hastily,  replaced 
the  coverings  and  endeavored  to  cover  up  the  spot 
as  naturally  as  possible.  After  all  this,  I  find  my- 
self here  in  camp  with  emotions  beyond  the  power 
of  pencil  to  transfer  to  my  journal.  What  must  I 
do?" 

'*  Early  dawn.  I  cannot  sleep,  nor  have  I  closed 
my  eyes.  Have  just  finished  a  long  conversation 
with  Ben  Adar,  whom  I  woke  up,  after  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  I  could  do  nothing  without  a 
companion.  Everything  seems  clear  to  me  now  that 
I  have  secured  an  ally,  who  is  both  more  powerful 
and  more  crafty  than  I.  It  has  been  agreed  be- 
tween us  that  I  am  to  allow  him  to  manage  the 
transportation  and  to  give  him  one-third  of  the 
treasure.  For  a  moment  this  cession  gave  me  a 
pang.     I  rebelled  inwardly  at  his  assum^tioiv  ot 


the  'lion's  share/  as  I  for  ihe  moment  called  his 
claim.  But  when  I  reflected  upon  the  improba- 
biliiy  of  securing  the  treasure  by  my  own  unaided 
exertions,  and  that  it  represented  far  more  than 
the  sum  I  required,  I  choked  down  my  unreason, 
and  fell  the  belter  for  it." 

No  more  entries  are  made  in  the  journal  until 
some  days  later,  the  hiatus  doubtless  being  occa- 
sioned by  the  excitement  and  labor  incident  to  the 
care  of  this  iliscovery. 

"  I  have  lost  my  reckoning  of  days,  and  cannot 
just  tell  at  this  moment  whether  two  or  three  days 
have  intervened  since  my  last  entry,  so  I  content 
myself  with  a  record  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. We  shall  take  up  our  march  at  dawn  to- 
morrow, having  been  reinforced  by  guards  and 
dromedaries.  The  men  have  been  and  are  out  on 
a  grand  hunting  excursion  of  two  or  three  days, 
prizes  being  offered  by  Ben  Adar  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful hunter.  The  ostensible  object  of  this  is  to 
procure  sustenance  for  our  journey;  but  in  reality 
it  was  ordered  so  as  to  allow  us  to  work  undis- 
turbed at  an  arrant  piece  of  folly  devised  by  Ben 
Adar.  What  possible  use  he  can  have  for  the  ex- 
cavation we  have  been  digging  I  cannot  conceive. 
I  have  remonstrated  with  him,  but  only  get  some 
irrelevant  reply  in  the  shape  of  a  Turkish  proverb. 
He  has  intimated  that  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  blind, 
but  how,  when,  or  where  I  cannot  divine.  Yes- 
terday he  despatched  two  men  for  a  quantity  of 
rough  packing-cloths  and  rope,  and  we  arc  mo- 
mentarily expecting  their  return.  The  treasure 
remains  Just  as  we  left  it,  for  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity I  disclosed  its  position  to  Ben  Adar.  1  liave 
repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  of  packing,  but  he 
has  deferred  it  until  the  last  moment,  that  we 
might  finish  this  tiresome  hole  in  the  ground, 
which  he  insists  upon  digging.  He  has  warned 
me  to  take  rest  and  sleep  today,  since  wc  shall 
have  to  labor  all  night.  He  is  now  calmly  sleep- 
ing, and  I  can  sec  him  just  a  few  rods  beyond, 
quietly  reposing  at  the  foot  of  a  palm  tree.  1  am 
glad  there  is  no  more  digging  to  be  done,  else  I 
should  be  inclined  to  rebel.  But  I  must  put  aside 
my  pencil  and  try  to  sleep." 

The  next  entry  ts  dated  at  Alexandria,  a  month 
later. 

"All  safe  at  last.  We  entered  Alexandria  this 
inorning,  and  Ben  Adar  having  unloaded  our 
travel-worn  beasts,  we  have  exhumed  the  treasure 
a  second  time  from  the  dirt  and  deposited  it  in 


strong  boxes  at  the  bank.  Thanks  to  Ben 
sagacity,  we  have  not  lost  the  worth  of  a  c 
of  our  load,  and  have  made  a  remarkabi 
passage,  I  have  the  time  now  that  this  grc 
den  is  off  ray  mind,  to  give  the  details  i 
Adar's  most  successful  ruse,  to  which  I  am  tn< 
for  the  preservation  of  ray  fortune.  The 
part  of  the  night  previous  to  our  departur 
the  mined  house  was  spent  in  securely  packi 
jewels  and  ingots  in  great  bags  of  cloth,  th 
ables  being  carefully  hidden  in  the  loamy  sa 
had  excavated  with  so  much  exertion.  Lo 
fore  morning  came,  Ben  Adar  aroused  the 
and  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  called  his  fol 
together.  They  were  all  in  the  finest  p 
condition,  having  fared  sumptuously  and  ha 
cessful  in  the  chase.  After  obtaining  silei 
adflressed  them  in  their  own  language.  Th 
first  sentence  he  uttered  astonished  me, 
rushed  forward  to  stop  his  revelation,  wh 
declared  that  I  had  found  an  enormous  tn 
but  something  in  the  chiefs  look  stopped  me 
I  sTicceeded  in  reaching  him  and  warned 
allow  him  his  own  way.  He  then  went  on 
that  we  had  taken  it  from  the  soil  and  it  wa! 
to  be  placed  on  the  dromedaries'  backs, 
words  of  caution,  incitement  to  bravery  shoi 
be  attacked,  and  the  promise  of  a  handsome  i 
for  its  safe  delivery  in  Alexandria,  gave 
pleasure  to  the  men,  and  voluble  promises  c 
and  diligence.  He  also  informed  them  tl 
movements  would  be  by  forced  marches  and  i 
in  the  night;  that  the  faster  we  proceeds 
greater  the  reward,  Ben  Adar  was  a  tnan  n 
among  them  ;  his  word  and  promises  were  I 
high  esteem.  His  address  had  been  tent 
admirably  to  the  point.  He  closed  by  or 
them  to  follow  through  the  gray  davn 
treasure.  Very  eagerly  they  assented,  and 
they  confronted  the  great  bags  ready  A 
journey,  their  excitement  knew  no  bounds. 
first  two  animals  were  then  led  up,  Ben  Ad< 
ing  command  that  no  one  should  superintei 
loading  but  himself.  I  felt  myself  blanchk 
when  the  first  two  bags  broke  open,  and  sa 
upon  the  earth  a  quantity  of  loam,  but  bo  pAc 
and  bc^an  to  grow  wild  at  the  fear  that  Bco 
had  stolen  the  precious  part  of  the  loads. 
glance  at  his  dignified,  honest  face,  and  iIm 
pered  words,  '  The  others  will  not  break 
these  were  meant  to,'  assured  me,  and  i  saw  tl 
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trick.  The  Arabs  looked  disgusted,  as  they 
isfc-vr  the  common  earth  roll  out,  but  the  re-an- 
fcouncement  of  the  reward  should  they  carry  the 
l>undles  safely,  sworn  to  in  the  name  of  Mahomet 
Lnd  the  Koran,  reassured!  them.  He  bade  some 
jmthcr  up  the  earth  carefully  and  repack  it,  while 
>thers  were  ordered  to  place  the  unbroken  bundles 
BtpoD  the  backs  of  the  animals.  As  we  journeyed 
|lpng  I  had  many  an  'inward  smile'  over  the 
^vabs,  who  covertly  made  much  sport  of  the  de- 
loded  American  who  was  transporting  at  much 
gcpense  a  mass  of  desert  sand,  with  the  idea  it 
^ps  valuable.  Ben  Adar's  well-known  probity, 
Bovever,  assured  them  of  a  reward,  and  it  mat- 
tered not  ha%  this  *  trash'  turned  out.  The  crafty 
chief s stratagem  served  two  purposes:  first,  none 
of  the  band  thought  it  worth  while  to  meddle 
nrith  the  sacks  since  they  contained  nothing  of 
raklve;  second,  Jt  offered  no  inducements  to  the 
>rcswlin£  bands  of  Bedouins,  for  had  our  guard 
iiospccted  the  value  of  the  contents,  it  is  more  than 
M"obable  they  would  have  communicated  the  fact, 
Lxici  we  would    have  been   much   more   liable  to 

There  is  little  more  of  interest  to  quote  from  the 
^Bitry;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  caravan  reached  its 
wjatination,  and  Ben  Adar  and  his  master  set  sail 
fee  America  with  their  treasure. 

Percy  Carlyle  made  great  effort  to  cast  aside  the 

foreboding  of  New  Year's  Eve,  and  while  it  was 

apparent  that  Miss  Bronson   enjoyed    his   society 

nore  than  that   of  other  admirers,  he  could  not 

n<l  himself  of  the   idea  that   somehow    her   life 

i^  passed  out  of  his  orbit,  ever  since  that  event- 

^B  fulNeur  Year's  Eve.     He  could  not  discover  one 

^^  Wion  or  word  to  prove  his  fear,  and  would  have 

I      icouted  it  as  unreasonable,   had  it  been  possible ; 

I  Iwt  day  after  day  the  intangible  and  indescribable 
»#«//A/fl;f  seemed  like  a  mist  to  grow  denser  and 
bUcker.  It  wrought  upon  his  nerves,  and  made 
«i*  life  almost  unendurable.  He  was  impelled  to 
put  it  all  to  the  test,  and  at  the  same  time  this 
sonteihing  held    him   back.     He  feared,  and  his 

I'wpes  were  never  buoyant.  He  postponed  the 
l<)ocs!ion  as  long  as  possible,  and  by  every  art  and 
jdoice  strove  to  dispel  the  cloud,  until  at  last 
^•Icemjined  no  longer  to  bear  the  suspense.  Very 
Jentiy  she  put  aside  the  proffered  love,  but  in  the 
wptlis  of  her  glorious  eyes  he  saw  the  lambent 
l^roeof  sorrow  burn — sorrow  that  her  lips  were  to 
L^ive  him  pain.     He  urged  their  long  friendship. 


their  many  points  of  taste  and  culture  in  common, 
and  his  burning  love,  in  words  of  impassioned 
eloquence.  When  pressed  for  the  reason  of  her 
refusal,  among  other  things  she  urged  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  to  whom  much  had  been  given, 
and  who  was  content  to  hide  his  talents  in  the 
earth.  He  drew  from  the  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed that  she  had  never  met  one  whose  lines  were 
seemingly  so  in  unison  with  the  lines  of  her  own 
life,  and  quoted  his  words,  **  there  is  one  and 
only  one  life  with  which  ours  can  make  a  perfect 
union,  and  we  are  more  liable  to  bind  our  souls 
to  those  not  quite  our  mates,  than  that  the  current 
of  our  existence  should  thereafter  mingle  in  per- 
fect unity."  "I  can  never,"  she  said,  "risk  my 
happiness  so  long  as  a  doubt  remains  that  some- 
where in  all  this  world  there  is  not  a  spirit  more 
perfectly  mated  with  mine.  Ever  since  that  New 
Year's  Eve  the  incompatibility  of  our  temperaments 
has  grown  upon  me,  even  against  my  will.  I 
know  you  wilt  not  accuse  me  of  an  unmaidenly 
thought,  when  I  say  up  to  that  time  there  was  no 
one  for  whom  i  had  a  higher  regard;  but  while  we 
were  then  speaking  came  the  thought,  that  the 
current  of  our  lives  would  not  thereafter  run 
together;  that  your  path  and  mine  must  diverge. 
To-night  I  feel  that  we  have  drifted  apart,  and  as 
the  years  go  by  we  shall  be  wide  asunder  as  the 
poles.  * ' 

Months  later  he  again  broached  the  subject,  in 
the  hope  that  this  thought  might  have  passed 
away,  but  he  found  her  more  than  ever  convinced 
of  its  truth.  Their  friendship  was  strongly  put  to  the 
lest,  and  when  her  father  spoke  in  the  highest 
praise  of  her  suitor,  she  never  wavered  in  her  faith. 
Percy  Carlyle  felt  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  them,  but  could  not 
resolve  to  leave  America  and  in  new  scenes  heal 
a  wounded  heart.  Not  long  after,  Percy  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  introduce  a  gentle- 
man, a  former  resilient  of  the  city,  who  had  just 
returned  from  an  extended  tour  on  the  Continent. 
Wlien  Ida  entered  the  parlor  she  was  struck  by 
the  very  handsome  bearing  and  manner  of  Percy's 
friend,  and  before  long  found  herself  entranced 
with  his  manners  and  mind.  He  seemed  to  be  her 
ideal  of  a  noble  man,  one  whose  heart  and  whose 
every-day  life  was  that  of  a  Bayard  or  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  This  visit  was  but  the  precursor  of  many 
others,  and  the  days  rolled  on  weaving  about  them 
the  ties  of  a  free  and  noble  interclvytcv^e  ot  toXwX 


and  intellect,  of  pure-heartedness,  with  the  subtle 
fire  of  a  chivalric  spirit.  Percy  tooked  upon  the 
growing  intimacy  with  sardonic  pain,  fearing  and 
Iioping  for  the  issue.  Ida  found  in  the  company 
of  this  new-comer  a  satisfaction  she  had  never  ex- 
perienced before,  a  feeling  much  akin  to  that  which 
she  produced  upon  her  gentlemen  friends;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  scope  and  vision  of  her  life 
was  enlarged,  and  she  breathed  an  exhilarating 
draught  of  pure  air.  She  often  wondered  if  their 
lives  were  not  drawing  closer  and  more  closely. 
In  her  chamber,  however,  these  thoughts  were 
checked  by  a  sight  of  the  monogramed  bracelet. 
She  felt  that  the  wearing  of  the  jeweled  charm  was  a 
tacit  acceptance  of  the  donor ;  at  least  that  she  ought 
not  to  give  way  to  such  reflections  so  long  as  the 
owner  of  that  ornament  remained  undiscovered. 

New  Year's  Eve  had  come  again,  and  she  had 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Percy's  friend  to  act  as 
her  escort.  The  company  was  as  select  and  as 
handsomely  appareled  as  before.  Dancing  was  at 
its  height,  and  by  common  consent  the  clock  had 
been  removed  that  no  solemn  thoughts  might  stop 
tiny  feet  in  their  enjoyment.  Ida  had  danced 
several  times  with  Percy  and  other  of  her  friends, 
when  her  escort  appeared  and  took  her  from  "the 
floor"  to  promenade.  The  warmth  of  the  room 
and  the  exercise  naturally  brought  them  to  the 
conservatory,  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  host's 
grand  mansion.  The  music  was  borne  on  the 
perfumed  air,  and  rendered  more  delicious  by 
distance,  as  it  came  floating  through  the  beautiful 
roses,  camclias  and  lilies,  which  were  blossoming 
in  the  conservatory. 

"  We  are  just  about  to  pass  into  a  new  era,'*  he 
said  as  they  stopped  before  a  magnificent  bloom 
of  red- lipped  fuchias  and  while  petaled  lilies. 
He  drew  forth  his  watch  and  turning  its  face 
towards  her,  she  saw  that  the  hands  marked  but 
one  minute  of  twelve.  Her  thought  reverted  to 
this  time  last  year,  the  chained  monogram  now 


pulsing  with  her  heart-beat.  She 
from  these  recollections  by  the  sweetly 
bells  in  the  handsome  article  held  in  I 
Before  it  had  finished  its  stroke  he  repla 
his  pocket  and  holding  in  his  fingers| 
diamond  on  which  she  saw  the  counterpi 
mysterious  characters  which  were  su-s[>cni 
her  necklace,  said  j  '*  Will  you  wear  • 
lake  with  it  the  heart  offered  you  this  nfj 
ago  ?"  Her  eyes  Avere  aflame  with  the  tid 
she  had  been  holding  in  reserve,  as  her  t 
tips  answered,  "  yes."  Around  her  waisi 
arm  crept,  and  upon  her  lips  she  feld 
ecstatic  kiss  of  a  reverent,  heartbom  lof 
eagerly  she  listened  to  the  romanti<?  h 
recounted  of  the  presumption  of  a  pooi 
professor  for  the  acknowledged  belle  in  tl 
belles;  of  the  sudden  resolution  taken  to 
for  himself,  when  he  saw  her  radiantly  U 
for  the  first  time;  of  the  dangers  and  to 
desert,  for  one  with  whom  he  had  never  d 
a  word  ;  of  his  fears  that  his  gift  and 
would  be  forgotten ;  of  the  brave  hi 
without  a  meeting,  promise,  or  so  much  s 
word,  went  out  to  gain  his  fortune,  witl 
token  from  his  heart's  desire.  These  ai 
other  points  were  recounted,  before  t! 
unknowing  crush  of  fashionables  broke 
was  with  a  grateful  heart  though  not] 
with  sorrow,  that  she  noted  Percy's  fa«a 
returned  to  the  dancing  saloon,  and  sai 
read  aright  the  cause  of  their  absence.  J 
too  well  that  he  must  no  longer  hold  ■ 
treasured  in  his  heart,  for  hencefort]| 
would  be  woven  with  another's. 

The  ring  and  the  necklace,  the 
from  a  grateful  Arab  Sheik  on  Robert  I 
visit  to  Arabia,  now  gleami  in  public  on  tl 
of  the  most  attractive  and  most  noble-hea 
in  society,  and  nowhere  has  love  a 
throne  than  in  that  household. 


1 


HISTORIC  CHARACTERS— SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

By  S.  D.  Nevets. 


As  shown  on  page  34,  the  first  subject  of  our 
sketch,  was  a  woman  of  rare  personal  beauty  and 
social  prominence,  and  contributed  very  consid- 
erably to  the  success  of  certain  military  measures, 
by  communicating  to  her  father  and  General  Liv- 
ingston, of  New  Jersey,  information  which  she  was 
enabled  to  obtain  through  a  large  circle  of  influen- 
tial friends  in  New  York,  by  whom  she  was  trusted, 
as  "the  widow  of  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  ser- 
^\c</'  and  "herself  a  born  aristocrat;"  whereas 
she  was  in  truth  an  ardent  rebel,  and  her  entire 
heart  and  soul  were  with  the  cause  of  her  father 
and  her  countrymen. 

Mrs.  Mary  Litchfield, 
sabsequently  the  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  McKnight, 
»asthc  young  widow  of  Colonel  John  Litchfield, 
of  the  British  array,  and   the  only  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Morin  Scott,  of  New  York,  of  whose 
wluablc  services  in  the  cause  of  American  Inde- 
pendence  a    brief   account    was    given    in    the 
AmtTkaH  Historical  Record  q{  May,  1874,     Mrs. 
McKnight  inherited   the   intense   patriotism  and 
low  for  the  popular  cause  which  so  preeminently 
distinguished    her    father,    and  which   was   to  be 
expected  in  one  sprung  from  the  blended  races 
to  which  she  owed  her  ancestry.     On  her  father's 
^e  she  was   of    ancient   and    historic    Scottish 
lineage,   while  her   mother   (Helena   Rutgers,  of 
New  York),  was  of  very  prominent  "old  Dutch 
Sock,"  and  her  grandmother  (Marie  Morin)  was 
a  daughter  of  an  equally  prominent  French  Hu- 
^cQot  family  which  settled  in  New  York  shortly 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Charles  McKnight,  M.D. 
The  present  appears  to  afford  a  suitable  occasion 
ffor  brief  allusion  to  this  distinguished  surgeon  and 
physician,  whose  short  and  brilliant  career  leaves 
but  small  material  for  a  biography  which  would 
prove  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  We  do 
not  therefore  offer  this  article  as  anything  more 
than  a  mere  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  to  the 
patriotic  zeal  that  he  displayed  in  serving  his 
country  in  a  most  arduous  and  laborious  capacity 
ai  the  time  of  her  utmost  need.  It  is  rather  to  be 
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taken  as  a  general  historical  reminiscence  of  him- 
self, his  family,  and  their  connection  with  the 
events  of  *'  a  hundred  years  ago." 

Dr.  McKnight  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  McKnight,  an  earnest  and  much  respected 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  com- 
menced his  ministerial  career  as  pastor  of  the 
united  congregations  of  Cranberry  and  Allentown, 
New  Jersey,  at  the  first  mentioned  of  which  places 
he  resided,  and  where  the  old  parsonage — a  large 
and  spacious  house — built  for  biro  by  his  parishion- 
ers about  the  time  of  his  marriage  (1746)  is  still 
standing;  to  which  he  brought  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Richard  Stevens,  of  Freehold, 
and  where  their  son  Charles  was  born,  October  10, 
1750.  Rev.  Mr.  McKnight  appears  to  have  come 
to  America  about  the  year  1740,  as  he  wa.s.  received 
by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
in  1 741  and  ordained  in  174a.  He  was  colempo- 
rar?  with  the  Tennenis,  and  with  him  the  Brainerds 
chiefly  made  their  home  while  engaged  in  their 
celebrated  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cranberry,  where  was  situated  their 
"town  of  Bethel,  which  David  Brainerd  began, 
and  his  brother  John  completed."  Rev.  Charles 
McKnight  was  a  son  of  the  '*  Rev.  John  McKnight, 
a  minister  of  eminence  and  respectability,  in  Ire- 
land," and  the  family  was  of  that  patriotic 
"Scotch-Irish"  stock  to  which  the  successful  issue 
of  our  revolutionary  conflict  is  so  greatly  due. 
His  family,  originally  of  Scotland,  located  near 
Lisburn,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
where  they  subsequently  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  King  William.  Mr.  John  McKnight, 
grandfather  of  Rev.  Charles  McKnight,  was  one 
of  the  defenders  of  Londonderry  in  the  memorable 
siege  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  lost  an  arm  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

The  more  interesting  portion  of  Rev.  Charles 
McKnight's  career  was  connected  with  his  pastor- 
ate at  Shrewsbury  and  Middletown  Point,  New 
Jersey,  over  which  congregations  he  was  installed 
in  April,  1767.  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley,  in  one  of 
I  his  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Clerical  Heroes  of 
the  Revolution,"  published  in  the  New  York  Ob- 


Mrs.  MARY  McKnicht, 

Wife  of  Dr  Clufto  McKuichc.     Born  July  IT,  17S34  Died  September  10.  ITM. 


to  the  crown,  with  a  boldness  that  caused  consider- 
able dissension  among  his  people." 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  there  were  still  many 
aged  iKTople  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Shrewsbury 
•nd  Middletown  Point,  who  could  recall  the  fervid 
words  and  impassioned  expressions  of  their  pastor 
when  he  got  on  his  favorite  theme  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  or  was  expressing  his  sympathy  with 
those  elsewhere  who  were  leading  their  country- 
men towards  national  independence.  When  hos- 
tilities finally  commenced  he  openly  urged  forward 


would  lake  care  of  the  red-coats, 
at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  and  stood  so  d 
eral  Mercer  when  he  fell,  that  he  received 
sabre  cut  on  his  head.     In  the  autumn  of  i 


>  Richard,  the  youngrr  of  tbne  sons,  held  a  < 
mission  in  the  New  Jersey  line  of  <he  army,  aim! I 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  was  placed  on  one  of 
New  York  harbor,  where  be  met  the  miwrablc 
"  prison  ship  martyr,"  leaving  two  young  ■eiH,1 
appear  to  have  inherited  their  father's  advene  I 
dying,  while  ■  medical  student,  from  yellow  r« 
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church  It  Middletown  Point  was  burned  down  by 
a  detachment  of  British  troops,  and  himself  made 
prisoner.  His  zeal  and  patriotism  were  so  well 
inoini  that  neither  his  profession  nor  his  age  could 
protect  him  from  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies.     The 


eneniies  seeing  he  was  about  to  die,  set  him  at 
liberty.     He  died  January  ist,  1778. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  trustees  of  Nassau  Hall, 
or  Princeton  College,  where  his  son  Charles — 
whose   portrait   appears    herewith — graduated   in 


"Soudr  Surseoa  in  Flying  Hocpiul,"  Revolutionary  Army.     Bom  October  10.  ITfiO. 

(Ortcimtl  Miniature  talcen  after  de*th.) 


t>led  November  10,  1791,  ased  41  yean. 


old  patriot,  verging  on  his  threescore  and  ten,  was 
ouned  to  New  York  and  placed  in  confinement. 
Under  the  insults  and  sufferings  to  which  he  was 
exposed  his  health   gave   way  entirely,  and  his 

ourmg aUendaace  upon  the  sick;  and  Daniel,  who  was  of  a 
""lag  ditpofttion,  having  engaged  in  mining  operations  in 
M«ico,  if  believed  to  have  been  the  Mr.  McKniglit  said  to 
i^'e  been  itnprisonefl  by  the  Spanish  Government  otlicials 
XSnora,  on  tu&ptcion  of  being  a  spy  of  the  United  States, 
U^HoiUvc  died  there  after  "  having  lain  in  ckaiHsforeUvett 


1 771  ('*primum  canditiatum'*),  in  the  same  class 
with  James  Madison,  Phiitp  Freneau,  Bracken- 
ridge,  Bedford,  and  other  distinguished  men  of 
the  Revolutionary  era. 

Dr.  Charles  McKnight  entered  the  American 
Army  upon  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  appointed  **  Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Flying 
Hospital,"  April  nth,  1777.  In  1780,  before 
attaining  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  acted  as 
Surgeon-General,  and  thence  until  January  178*, 
as  Chief  Physician  of  the  army.    T\\?:\a.\s:\it.  ^cJw\ 


Mtia 
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W.  Francis  said  of  Dr.  McKnight,  in  the  Medical 
and  Philosophical  Register :     "  In  the  discharge  of 
the  important  and  arduous  duties  of  his  station, 
his  talents  and  Indefatigable  zeal  were  equally  con- 
spictjous,  and  he  was  preeminently  faithftil  in  the 
performance  of  all  those  duties  which  the  peculiar 
situation  of  his  country  required,  and  his  humane 
disposition  led  him  to  undertake.     At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  apj>ointed  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
Anatomy  in  Columbia  College,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  these  two  branches  of  medical  science, 
to  a  numerous  and  attentive  class  of  scholars,  while 
the  profundity  of  his  research  and  the  acuteness 
of  his  genius  gained  for  him  the  approbation  of 
the  most  fastidious.     In  a  life  of  constant  activity, 
both  as  a  practitioner  and  a  teacher,  he  continued 
until  he  had  arrived  at  his  forty-first  year,  when 
death   (the  ultimate  result  of  an  injury  received 
during  the  war)  put  a  period  to  his  labors  and  use- 
fulness."    The  late  venerable  President  Duer  of 
Columbia    College,   states    that    Dr.    McKnighi, 
though  very  eminent  as  a  physician,  was  particu* 
larly  distinguished  as  a  practical  surgeon,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  without  a  rival  in  that 
branch  of  his  profession.     He  died  November  16, 
1 791.     The  late  John  M.  Scott  McKnight,  M.D., 
of  New  York  city,  was  his  only  son. 

Spirited  Letters  from  a  Lady  to  a  Lady. 
Mv  Dear  Nanny  :  I  did  not  receive  your  agree- 
able letter  till  yesterday.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  happy  it  made  me,  as  I  have  long  wished  for 
and  long  expected  a  line  from  y^u.  You  complain 
of  being  low-spirited  ;  my  dear  Nanny,  you  are  not 
more  so  than  your  friend.  We  hardly  live  now  ; 
sometimes  news  that  distresses  us,  and  sometimes 
news  that  makes  us  most  happy.  I  am  so  glad  to 
hear  that  General  Lee  has  defeated  Lord  Dunmorc  ; 
I  wish  to  God  we  had  the  villain  a  prisoner  here. 
We  were  very  much  alarmed  about  three  weeks  ago 
at  Eliiabeihtown,  as  we  were  told  ea.rly  in  the  1 
morning  that  the  regulars  were  landing  at  the 
Point.  Only  paint  to  yourself  our  distress  at  hear-  ' 
ing  our  enemy  was  so  near  us ;  the  whole  town  was 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  everybody  making  their 
escape.  We,  almost  frighted  to  death,  ran  with 
the  rest,  without  a  single  rag  of  clothes  but  what 
we  had  on  our  backs,  but  before  night  we  got  our 
clothes  and  plate  removed  to  Springfield,  where 
we  now  are.  It  is  a  most  shocking  place,  not  one 
person  that  we  can  visit ;  we  live  at  a  publick 


house,  and  all  I  wish  and  pray  for  is  that 

be  able  to  return  to  New  York  in  the  winter 

happy  we  shall  all  be  when  we  meet  agaii 

grant  that  we  may.     If  we  can't  return 

York   in  the  fall  we  shall  go  to  Elizabe 

I    have    often  wished    myself  with  you,  n 

Nanny ;  do  try  and  persuade  your  mamma  1 

to  New  Jersey  in  the  winter ;   I  am  sure  1 

get  a  house   in  Elizabcthtown,  and  I  ]an 

you  once  more.     News  I  have  none  to  wi 

that  can  be  depended  upon  ;  there  arc  » 

false  reports  we  never  credit  any  of  then 

regulars  remain  pretty  quiet  on  Staten  Islai: 

only  knows  their  wicked  designs.     We  ron 

to  bear  our  troubles  with  patience  and  resig 

it  is  the  Lord's  will.     All  will  be  well  again 

and  we  be  restored  to  our  old  habitations, 

happy  once  more.     1   feel  in  pretty  good 

this  afternoon  as  I  expect  to  see  my  dear  fai 

morrow ;  he  is  to  meet  us  at  Newark,  and  it 

the  first  time  of  our  seeing  him  since  we  Ic 

They  have  made  him  a  General,  it  is  trxK 

wish  they  had  not ;  what  a  distres.sed  famil) 

he  leave  if  he  was  to  fall  in  battle.     Your  b 

I  suppose,  writes  you  all  the  news  that  is  stii 

New  York.     I  have  had  an  intermitting  few 

I  came   here   but  am  quite  recovered. 

love  to  Sukey  and   tell   her  I  wish  her 

new  admirer  ;  I  really  think  she   is  the  old 

darling  indeed  ;  tell  her  she  must  make  oa 

him  for  it  is  a  great   thing  now  to  have  a  \ 

servant,  every  gentleman    is  so  much  enga, 

war.     1  expect  to  hear  you  have  all  got  Ncn 

land  sweethearts,  I  suppose  you  have  one  h 

not  tell  me — well  I  they  will  help  to  pass  th 

away  if  it  is  only  in  laughing  at  them,     Pl< 

present   my  best  respects  to  your  mamma  a 

love  to  your  sisters.     My  mamma  desire» 

My  dear  little  Betsey  is  well  and  growi 

you  see  Mrs.  Rodgers  give  my  love  to 

try  and  come  to  New  Jersey  in   the  fall 

sincere  wish  my  dear  Nanny  of  your  truly 

ate  friend, 

Mary  Lrroini 
Si»RiNGFiEi-D,/ir^  a4M,  1776. 


J 


I 


My  Dear  Nank^'  -.    I  received  yo«r 
letter  a  fortnight  ago  and  would  have 
immediately  but  was  ill  with  my  old  comply 
which  was  very  sex'erc  and  Uuted  some 
am  now  recovered,  thank  God.     W^ 


:>me  d^| 
A'e  :uM 


every  day  here  expecting  our  enemy  over,  a  horrid 
situation,  not  one  easy  or  happy  moment  have  we 
had  since  we  have  been  in  New  Jersey.     Oh  !  how 
1  regret  not  going  to  New  England.     If  it  were 
possible  we  would  go  yet,  but  here  we  must  stay. 
God  only  knows  whether  I  shall  ever  see  you  again. 
1/  the  regulars  should  get  possession  of  this  place, 
what  will  become  of  us,   where  shall  we  fly  for 
safety?    I  am  almost  distracted  when  I  think  of  it ; 
there  are  so  many  alarms  of  their  attacking  us  and 
we  expect  it  every  day.     We  have  our  coach  stand- 
ing before  our  door  every  night,  and  the  horses 
harnessed,  ready  to  make  our  escape  if  we  have 
lime.    We  have  hardly  any  clothes  to  wear,  only 
a  second  change.     You,  my  dear  Nanny,  are  hap- 
pier than  we,  you  are  further  off  from  the  horrid 
noise  of  war.     Oh  !  how  dreadful  to  hear  the  drums 
beating  to  arms,  and  the  cannon  roaring.     Last 
Sunday  morning  there  was  a  very  heavy  firing  be- 
tween two  ships  going  down  the  river  and  our  bat- 
teries, we  all  here  thought  they  had  attacked  New 
York.     I^asi   Wednesday   about    noon    we    were 
aliimed  with  a  report  that   the  enemy  were  to 
itiack  the  Point ;  General  Livingston  sent  us  word 
to  go  out  of  town  as  soon  as  we  could.     We  went 
just  before  dark»  it  looked  very  likely  for  a  heavy 
shower  and  we  had  not  gone  above  a  mile  before 
•e  tod  the  most  violent  storm   I  ever  saw,  the 
flashes  of  lightning  were  incessant,  and  one  con- 
tinued |)eal  of  thunder,  and  very  dark  except  what 
light  we  had  from  the  heavens,  which  seemed  to  be 
in  a  blue.     Old  daddy  Cesar  was  so  frighted  he 
(ouki  not  manage  the  horses,  so  mamma  sent  me 
wtside  to  drive.     We  were   obliged  to  stop  all 
light  on  the  road  and  all  the  lodging  we  could  get 
*«  a  dirty  bed  on  the  floor;  I  need   not  tell  you 
Ijowhard  it  seemed  for  us  who  have  always  been 
i**d  to  live  comfortable.     The  weather  being  so 
bwi  prevented  their  attacking,  I  suppose,  and  the 
wxt  aioming  we  returned  to  town,  and  this  after- 
noon while  we  were  in  church  we  were  all  alarmed 
*ith  the  sound  of  cannon.     The  regulars  fired  on 
oormen  at  the  Point  and  we  retximed  the  compli- 
■Knt;  it  lasted  about  an  hour,  but  thank  God  it  is 
DOW  over.     We  would  return  to  Springfield,  but 
<W rooms  being  at  a  public  house,  and  that  con- 
s^Jotly  full  of  soldiers  passing  and  repassing  every 
day.  it  will  never  do  for  us,  so  we  will  take  our 
chance  with  the  rest.     We  heard  from  my  dear 
^iher  yesterday,  who  informs  us  that  about  9000 
r^lars  are  landed  on  Long  Island  and  are  now  at 


Flatbush,  and  are  entrenching  there.  We  have 
had  two  or  three  skirmishes  with  them,  in  which 
we  have  had  the  better,  we  have  killed  several  of 
them  and  our  troops  took  4  of  the  dead  bodys, 
one  of  them  was  an  officer  belonging  to  the  foreign 
troops.  Papa  with  his  brigade  have  gone  over  to 
Long  Island,  which  makes  us  all  very  uneasy. 
Poor  New  York,  I  long  to  have  the  battle  over,  and 
yet  1  dread  the  consequence.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
be  tired  with  this  dismal  subject  so  will  say  no 
more.  My  love  to  Sukey  and  tell  her  I  am  sorry 
her  admirer  has  left  her.     As  to  what  you  said 

about  Doctor :—  in  your  first  letter,  there 

is  nothing  in  it ;  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him  or 
any  of  my  friends  for  speaking  well  of  me.  1  de- 
livered your  message  to  Miss  Sukey  Livingston, 
she  told  me  she  had  wrote  to  you  by  the  Post. 
My  dear  Nanny,  do  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  it 
gives  rae  great  pleasure  to  receive  a  line  from  you. 
My  best  compliments  await  on  your  mamma  and  my 
love  to  the  girls.  Tell  Cornelia,  Lewis  desires  his 
best  respects  to  her.  Mamma  desires  you  wilt  give 
her  love  to  your  mamma.  Farewell  my  dear  Nanny, 
may  we  have  a  happy  meeting  in  New  York  is  the 
sincere  wish  of  your  affectionate  friend, 

Mary  Litchfield. 
Elizabethtown,  August z^tk,  iii6. 

Mrs.  Mary  Litchfield,  the  writer  of  these  letters, 
was  the  young  widow  of  Colonel  John  Litchfield, 
of  the  British  army,  w^ho  died  July  14,  1775.  ^' 
may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  widow  of  a 
British  officer  so  lately  deceased,  should  write  such 
patriotic  letters ;  out  she  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Morin  Scott  (the  patriotic  New  York 
lawyer),  the  statement  of  which  fact  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  her  warm  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  her  countrymen.  She  was  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  and  family  tradition  relates  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1776  and  commencement  of  1777  she 
rendered  considerable  service,  through  her  father, 
General  Scott,  and  the  General  Livingston  men- 
tioned in  these  letters,  towards  preventing  the  suc- 
cessful execution  of  certain  military  movements  of 
the  enemy  (especially  in  West  Chester  County, 
New  York),  by  the  use  of  the  facilities  she  then 
possessed  (as  the  widow  of  a  recently  deceased 
British  officer)  of  acquiring  information  from  a 
certain  circle  of  loyalists  in  New  York  city,  among 
whom  she  had  many  personal  friends  until  her  true 
sympathies   were   ascertained.     She   ii\i\i^Q^t.v\\.\>i 


married  Dr.  Charles  McKnight,  the  distinguished 
"Senior  Surgeon  of  the  Flying  Hospital,  Middle 
Department,"  who  served  also  as  "  Surgeon  Gene- 
ral and  Chief  Physician"  of  the  American  Army. 

The  "Nanny"  to  whom  these  letters  were  writ- 
ten was  Miss  Anne  Van  Home,  daughter  of  David 
Van  Home,  of  New  York.  She  became  the  second 
wife  of  William  Edgar,  of  New  York. 

"General  Livingston"  was  Governor  Wiltiara 
Livingston,  of  New  Jersey  ;  and  "  Miss  Sukey  Liv- 
ingston" was  probably  his  daughter  (Susan). 

"Sukey"  was  Miss  Sus;in  Van  Home  (sister  of 
"Nanny"),  who  became  Mrs.  TurnbulL  "Cor- 
nelia" Van  Home  (another  sister  of  "Nanny") 
became  Mrs.  Livingston.     "  The  girls  "  were  three 


other  Miss  Van  Homes  (six  sisters  in  all 
Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  Catharine,  whi 
respectively  Mrs.  Clarkson,  Mrs.  Ludlow, 
Reed-  Their  only  brother  was  Captt 
Van  Home,  of  the  Revolutionary  Arr 
qviently  known  as  General  David  Van  H 

"  Lewis"  was  Lewis  Allaire  Scott  (on 
of  the  writer),  subsequently  Secretary  of 
of  New  York. 

"Daddy  Ce.sar"  was  an  old  negro  < 
who  lived  until  the  year  1814,  at  whic 
was  certainly  over  a  hundred  years  of  ag 

"Mrs.  Rodgers"  was  probably  the  wj 
Dr.  Rodgers,  of  the  old  "  Wall  Street  Pr 
Church,"  New  York. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  GIFTED  PRINCESS. 
By  Elizabeth  G.  Halsev. 
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Adelaide  ok  France,  the  most  celebrated  and 
beautiful  princess  of  her  time,  wa<>  the  daughter 
of  Rodolf,  King  of  Burgvmdy-  She  wa.s  born  at 
Bordeaux  in  the  year  943.  Gifted  from  her 
earliest  childhood  with  rare  beauty  and  remark- 
able intelligence,  her  father  spared  no  pains  to 
improve  by  culture  and  eflucation  those  gifts  of 
nature,  and  she  grew  up  the  idol  and  ornament  of 
the  court,  at  that  early  p»eriod  the  mo^t  polished 
one  in  Europe.  The  fame  of  her  beauty,  accom- 
plishments and  gentleness,  brought  her  many 
suitors.  Her  father  left  her  untrammeled  in  her 
choice,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  bestowed 
her  hand  and  heart  upon  Ix)thaire,  the  most  pow- 
erful sovereign  of  Italy,  who  carried  his  fair  bride 
off  in  triumph  to  Pavia,  where  she  was  received 
with  the  utmost  delight  and  enthusiasm.  In  ihe 
following  year  she  became  the  mother  of  a  daugh- 
ter who  was  named  Flmma,  and  who  promised  to 
equal  her  mother  in  l^eauty.  Nothing  now  seemed 
wanting  to  complete  the  fair  Adelaide's  felicity. 
Idolized  by  her  noble  husband  and  his  people,  to 
whose  interests  she  devoted  herself,  rejoicing  in 
the  smiles  and  endearments  of  her  lovely  infant, 
for  three  short  years  she  was,  as  she  pathetically 
expressed  it,  "  too  happy  for  earth."  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  a  brief  and  sudden  illness  deprived 
her  of  the  husband  to  whom  she  was  so  fondly 
attached,  and  from  that  moment  misfortune  seemed 
to  pursue  her. 
JBcrengcr,  hiving  succeeded  in  getting  ^ssas- 


sion  of  Italy  by  force  of  arms,  caused  1 
be  crowned  King  at  Pavia,  in  964,  and 
heart-broken  widow  of  Lothaire  from  ll 
where  her  short  and  happy  life  had  bee 
Dreading  ill  treatment  for  her  child,  she 
to  have  her  conveyed  secretly  to  a  place 
but  t>efore  she  could  elude  the  vigilan 
enemies  and  follow  her  infant,  she  wasdj 
order  of  Willa.  the  wicked  Queen  oP 
who  kept  her  for  some  time  a  prisoner  ii 
palace,  during  which  time  she  treated 
the  utmost  cruelty.  She  would  seize  h 
long  and  beautiful  hair,  and  drag  her 
end  of  the  apartment  to  the  other,  ki< 
and  striking  her  in  the  face,  and  loadin| 
the  vilest  epithets.  Willa  was  a  tall, 
merciless  woman,  and  the  unfortima 
Queen,  worn  by  grief  and  anxiety,  was 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  her  tormentor, 
she  was  thrown  into  a  dark  and  noisome 
with  one  faithful  attendant  who  had  clu 
in  all  her  troubles,  and  was  permitted  to 
captivity.  A  monk,  to  whom  Adelaii: 
days  of  prosperity  had  been  very  kind,  wi 
by  the  account  he  heard  of  her  persecul 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  rescue  her.  ] 
means  of  communicating  with  her,  and  a 
plan  by  means  of  which,  during  a  dark 
night,  she  and  her  faithful  Bertha  tl 
escape  from  their  dreary  prison. 
The  night  was  so  dark  that  the  two 


lost  their  way  and  wandered  into  a  morass  where 
they  sank  nearly  up  to  their  waists.  Here  they 
remained  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  when  at  length 
daylight  came,  they  found  themselves  near  the 
edge  of*  the  swamp,  which  extended  down  to  a 
river.  But  worn  by  grief,  ill  treatment  and  im- 
prisonment, these  two  poor  women  had  not  the 
strength  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  perilous 

» condition;  their  efforts  made  them  sink  the  deeper 
in  the  mud.     Several  hours  of  the  day  passed, 
during  which  Adelaide  ceased  not  to  comfort  and 
encourage  her  despairing  attendant,  praying  earn- 
tstly  to  God  for  help  in  this  hour  of  need.     Sud- 
denly the  Queen  spied,  at  a  distance  on  the  river, 
afehennan  in  a  small  boat,  diligently  plying  his 
vocation.    Raising  their  voices  together  they  suc- 
ceeded in  attracting  his  attention.     He  followed 
the  sound,  and  came  as  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  05  regard  for  his  own  safety  permitted,  and 
great  was  his  astonishment  at  finding  two  women 
embedded,  as  it  were,   in  mud  and  water.     He 
inquired  their  names,  and  how  they  got  there. 
"Doyoa  not  see,"  replied  the  Queen,  "that  we 
irc  perishing  from  cold  and  hunger?     Help  us 
first,  and  then  we  will  tell  you  our  story."     The 
fisf>crraan,   touched    with   pity,   extricated    them 
from  their  dangerous  position,  took  them  to  his 
''»n  litde  hut,  where  at  last  they  had  food,  warmth 
yidrest.    Meanwhile,  the  faithful  monk,  the  chief 
*tithor  of  her  deliverance,   was  looking   for  her 
*^DaJI  sides.     He  tracked  her  to  the  fisherman's 
^t,  and  told  her  a  company  of  soldiers,  wearied 
"J the  treatment  of  Berenger,  was  waiting  on  the 
**<Jtskirts  of  the  city  to  convey  her  to  a  place  of 
*^ugc.    Guided  by  the  monk,  they  left  the  hum- 
^h  roof  which  had  so  hospitably  sheltered  them, 
^^"ith  many  thanks  and  promises  of  reward,  should 
"*tter  days  ever  dawn,  and  joined  the  soldiers 
^**ho  conducted  the  Queen  and  Bertha  to  one  of 
*^*r  own  castles,    which   was    strongly    fortified, 
^-»!l  considered  impregnable,  and  where  she  was 
^^Jnnly  welcomed  by  the  Castellan  and  the  gar- 
>ison. 

The  dawn  had  come  at  last,  and  our  fair  heroine 
*Ji  to  be  once  more  happy.  Otho,  King  of 
'^nnany,  bad  become  deeply  interested  in  Queen 
Adelaide,  and  having  defeated  her  conqueror 
wienger,  he  besought  the  beautiful  widow  to 
"fcome  his  wife.  She  yielded  to  his  earnest  and 
nunjy  love,  and  they  were  speedily  married.  He 
brought  her  in  triumph  to  Germany,   where  the 


fame  of  her  beauty,  goodness  and  misfortunes  had 
already  preceded  her,  and  where  she  was  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  her  husband's  sub- 
jects. Nothing  could  exceed  the  happiness  of  the 
King  nor  the  delight  of  the  nation  when  a  son 
was  bom  to  Adelaide,  and  named  Otho,  after  his 
tather.  Adelaide  bestowed  the  utmost  care  upon 
the  training  and  education  of  this  beloved  child, 
whom  she  fondly  hoped  to  make  worthy  of  his 
father,  and  of  the  prominent  position  he  would 
eventually  hold  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Otho  and  Adelaide  were  declared  Emperor  and 
Empress  in  967,  and  with  increased  power  and 
increased  means,  they  sought  only  the  welfare  of 
their  subjects.  The  Empress  in  particular  was 
indefatigable  in  encouraging  art  and  science,  and 
in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor.  But  again  her 
happiness  was  to  be  short  lived.  Otho  died  at 
Madgboury,  in  973,  and  she  was  left  guardian  of 
her  young  son,  proclaimed  Emperor  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  Firmly,  wisely,  and  yet  gently  did 
she  hold  the  reins  of  the  government,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  nation,  and  for  a  time,  of  her  son. 
But  vile  flatterers,  and  evil-disposed  persons, 
always  to  be  found  in  royal  circles,  succeeded 
in  getting  into  the  young  Emperor's  favor  and 
confidence.  They  persuaded  him  that  he  was  too 
old  to  be  governed  by  a  woman,  that  he  was  quite 
able  to  rule  himself,  and  they  never  ceased  their 
wicked  machinations  till  they  made  him  feet 
ashamed  of  the  deference  and  obedience  which  he 
had  always  shown  to  his  mother. 

Adelaide  loved  her  son  passionately.  He  was 
all  that  was  left  to  her  of  her  happy  married  life  ; 
but  though  cut  to  the  heart  by  his  ingratitude,  she 
could  not  and  would  not  quarrel  with  him.  She 
therefore  resigned  the  government  to  him,  and 
fearing  that  even  her  presence  might  become  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  she  once  more  left  her  home  and 
took  refuge  with  her  brother,  Conrad,  King  of 
Burgundy,  who,  with  his  gentle  Queen  Matilda, 
received  her  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  affec- 
tion. 

The  departure  of  their  good  Empress  over- 
whelmed the  Germans  with  grief,  while  the  Bur- 
gundians  hailed  her  advent  into  their  country  with 
great  rejoicings.  It  was  not  long  before  Otho's 
eyes  were  opened  to  a  sense  of  his  filial  ingratitude. 
He  drove  the  detractors  of  his  mother  from  his 
court,  and  entreated  earnestly  her  forgiveness  for 
all  the  wrong  he  had  done  her,  and  asked  his  utvcle 


^ 


LIE  STILL! 


to  join  with  him  in  urging  his  mother  to  return  to 
the  home  and  country  where  all  were  so  devoted 
to  her.  Adelaide,  who  had  never  cherished  any 
ill-feeling  against  her  son,  was  only  too  happy  to 
forgive  him  and  return  to  the  land  of  her  love, 
and  continued  to  be  liib  truest  friend  and  wisest 
counsellor  until  his  early  death,  which  took  place 
in  983. 

His  young  son  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  under 
the  name  of  Otho  111.,  and  his  mother,  a  beautiful 
Greek  named  Theuphania,  was  declared  Regent. 
Now  Theophania  had  always  disliked  the  Empress 
Adelaide,  who  had  tried  in  every  way  to  win  the 
love  and  confidence  of  her  son's  wife.  But  Theo- 
phania was  jealous  of  Otho's  affection  and  devotion 
to  his  mother,  and  of  her  unbounded  influence 
over  him,  far  paramount  to  the  wife's  influence, 
yet  never  used  but  for  the  good  of  the  Emperor 
ftnd  his  people.  She  had  always  been  secretly  in 
league  with  Adelaide's  enemies,  but  so  cunning  and 
deceitful  was  she  that  neither  her  husband  nor  his 
mother  suspected  this,  though  they  both  lamented 
her  want  of  affection  for  the  good  and  generous 
Empress  whom  everybody  else  so  fondly  loved. 

After  Otho's  death,  the  revengeful  Greek  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  again  was  poor  Adelaide  the 
victim  of  unkindness  and  persecution.  Again  she 
sought  shelter  at  the  friendly  Court  of  Burgundy, 
and  l»cr  brother,  justly  incensed  at  the  treatment 
she  had  received  swore,  that  with  his  consent,  she 
should  never  return  to  the  ungrateful  Germans. 
But  the  last  years  of  the  gentle  Adelaide  were 
destined  to  be  passed  in  peace.  Theophania  died 
after  a  long  illness,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  the 
nation,  to  whom,  by  her  exactions,  she  had  become 
hateful.  Her  son  Otho,  then  about  seventeen 
years  old,  wrote  at  once  to  his  grandmother,  to 


whose  dear  image  he  had  always  secretly  cluff 
and  begged  her  for  his  father's  sake  to  come  m^ 
help  him  govern  the  people,  who  were  as  ana'c^^ 
as  he  was  to  welcome  her  back  home.     Adelaid^^j 
heart   had   alwa^-s   turned    lovingly   towards  l>^^^ 
grandson  and   the  country  where  she  had  spent  ^^^ 
many   happy   years.      In   spite   of  her  brother'^>^H 
remonstrances,  she  joyfully  accepted  Otho's  invi'-'^JI 
ration,    returned  once  more  to  Germany,  where 
the  only  revenge  she  took  of  her  enemies  was  by 
loading  them  with  benefits.     And  now,  efficiently 
aided  by  the  young  Emperor,  she  devoted  herself 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people.     Cities  wrrc  built, 
roads  made,  every  branch  of  industry  encouraged, 
arts  and  sciences  patronized,  the  poor,  and  sick«< 
and  needy  cared  for  with  the  utmost  tenderness^ 
churches  multiplied,  and  all  reverence  shown  t 
holy  things.     One  of  the  favorite  sayings  of 
Empress  was,  that  *'  no  nation  can  prosper 
has  not  God  for  its  ruler." 

The  year  before  her  death,  she  went  once 
to  Burgundy,  visited  every  church  and  roon 
in  that  kingdom,  bestowing  gifts  upon  each  ooe^] 
and  then  bidding  a  last  farewell  to  her  nephew 
Rudolph,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  Kin^ 
of  Burgundy,  she  returned  to  Germany,  but  never 
again  to  the  Court.  She  had  built  a  very  Urge 
monastery  at  Silley  on  the  Rhine,  and  there  she 
made  her  abode  during  the  last  months  of  her  life, 
and  there,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  her  life, 
this  noble  Christian  Queen  and  Empress  went 
calmly  and  peacefully  to  her  rest,  lamented  alike 
by  Germany  and  Burgundy,  leaving  a  reconl  such 
as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman,  of  rare  intelli- 
gence, great  discretion,  firmness,  fortitude,  and 
gentleness ;  all  gifts  of  God,  and  used  only  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creatures. 


LIE   STILL! 
By  Mrs,  S.  M.  B.  Piatt. 


LlK  fttiU.     You  need  nor  love  nor  gold. 
Nor  DAine,  to  make  the  clianu  complete: 

Tbe  world  no  living  hand  can  hold 
KmIU  at  a  dead  man's  feci. 

Lie  still.     You  climbed  for  flowers.  »nd  fouod 
They  grow  nut  well  in  highest  air. 

Lie  ktilt :  the  rock,  the  thorn,  the  wound 
Were  your*— you  had  your  share. 

Lie  still.     Till*  is  the  end,  they  say. 
Lie  kiil].     The  pcauni  and  the  king, 


A  little  weary,  walk  this  wayi 
The  bride  leaves  here  her  ring. 

Your  virtues  ?     If  the  priest  speak  true 
You  need  not  blush — your  lace  ia  hid. 

The  roses  life  denied  to  yoa 
Are  on  your  coffin  lid. 

Lie  still.     I  heard  your  moaniag  brealh 
And  counted  alt  your  pasftionale  J^aro, 

Yet  I  must  weep  myself  to  death 
That  70a  ar«  doD«  with  teanl 
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CHAPTER  XXX.       HUNTING   THE   LION   AND   HIS 
TAWNY   WHELPS. 

Au  being  icady,  the  rude  soldiers  moved  away 
under  the  command  of  their  several    leaders,   <i 
motley  and  irregular  band,  at  sight  of  which  the 
well  trained  and    practised   smiled.     They  were 
like  3.  fleet  of  Newcastle  colliers  putting  to  sea, 
tearing,  tugging,  screaming  at  the  full  pitch  of 
their  langs,  each  one  in  the  others'  way.     The 
nwnofwar's  man,  fresh  from  Portsmouth,  would 
niffl  the  quid  in  his  mouth,  drawing  up  the  wide  ' 
tromers,  as  he  swore  an  oath  at  these  landlubbers 
pretending  to  be  jack  tars.     But  after  waiting  a 
sburt  lime,  he  sees  them  all  out  to  sea  on  their  , 
voyige.  j 

Every  one  of  this  straggling  crew  had  an  indi- 
ridual  mind,  and  every  one  watched  the  move- 
mtnts  of  the  Dominie,  who  at  length  rode  up 
with  fury  that  he  might  take  the  lead  in  the 
raJcade. 

"There  he  goes  noo  at  last,"  said  the  impa- 
tient Grant,  "like  another  Abrauhaum,  going 
after  the  slaughter  of  the  kings;  and  literally  true 
IS  it  as  the  Scriptur  says,  wi'  his  armed  servants, 
three  hundred  and  aughteen,  pursuing  them  even 
onto  Dan." 

••  Do  you  think,"  said  Salisbury,   "  that  he  will 
bring  back  his  brother  Lot  and  his  goods  and  the 
men  also  ?' ' 

••Nae  saying,  nae  saying,"  was  Grant's  sincere 
swer,    "he  is  a  bauld  creature  that   Dominie, 
and  a  stout  body  till  the  bargain." 

Tcunii  and  Clarence  were  considered  as  inde- 
pendent volunteers,  and  went  together  with  more 
though ifulness  than  pervaded  the  company  in 
cneral,  who  had  not  so  much  at  stake.  Even 
he  reverend  leader  joked  ;  Tom  whistled  what  he 
durst  not  speak  out,  and  until  they  got  within  the 
line  of  the  enemy,  expressed  their  teelings  as  they 
deemed  best.  After  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  they  were  ordered  to  speak  less  and  in 
a  quieter  tone.  By-and-by  the  Dominie  told  them 
their  march  roust  be  in  silence. 

••Down  in  de  belly,  spose,"  Tom  s.iid  he  knew 
••*heTn  nigger  did  dat ;  could  make  himself  tink 
two  nigger  in  him  at  once;  one  down  cellar  noder 
upstair." 


"  Hold  your  peace,  you  scoundrel;  now,  when 
I  think  of  it,  the  forty  stripes  must  come  off  soon, 
else  we  shall  have  the  mountain  echoes  resounding 
with  your  pig  squealing." 

'*Lor'  massa,  me  can't  help  telling  Brandt 
w'ere  massa  am  if  him  gib  forty  save  vone  dis 
night ;  best  'spense  wid  de  forty  and  gib  de  one." 

"  Ai;d  a  good  one  let  it  be  then,"  said  the 
Dominie,  as  he  unexpectedly  struck  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  unsuspecting  Tom,  who  roared 
out  so  lustily  that  there  was  some  fear  of  waken- 
ing up  the  wild  human  and  bestial. 

Clarence  and  Teunis  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  go  forward  and  reconnoitre  the  state  of  affairs; 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate  objections 
to  that  course.  But  Grant,  to  whom  they  broke 
their  mind,  did  not  exactly  relish  the  movement 
on  the  part  of  two  untried  men,  still  wearing  the 
livery  of  the  king.  He  did  not  exactly  suspect 
them  of  treachery,  but  he  deemed  it  best  to  be 
cautious.     He  said,  as  if  incidentally: 

"You  will  run  great  risk,  callants,  only  twa  o' 
you  among  so  many  Tory  Indians.  If  they  catch 
you  they  will  roast  you  like  a  red  herring." 

"  We  have  planned  all  that,  you  see,"  said 
Teunis.  "  I  have  got  on  their  dress  already,  and 
I  can  easily  get  a  disguise  for  my  friend  here. 
We  intend  joining  them,  so  that  we  may  be  near 
the  girls,  should  their  place  of  refuge  be  discov- 
ered," 

"  '  Wull  to  cooper,  gang  to  cooper,'  as  they  say 
in  Fife ;  but  I  wouldna  disguise  my  face  for  all 
the  lasses  that  ever  lilted  a  strathspey.  An  Indian 
garb  is  a  mean  looking  thing  at  the  best,  and  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  the  man  that  puts  it  on. 
You  maun  just  excuse  me  for  .saying  what  I  do 
say." 

Teunis,  who  did  get  flushed  in  the  face  at  the 
insinuation,  put  in  here  a  word  concerning  his 
fidelity,  and  he  was  conning  a  speech  in  accor- 
dance with  his  fiery  look,  which  would  certainly 
have  produced  trouble,  as  the  hasty  Scot  only 
wanted  the  chance  of  giving  expression  to  his 
doubts,  when  Clarence,  with  great  address,  turned 
the  mind  of  Grant  into  his  favorite  theme  by 
asking: 

"How   that  valley  down    below   there   would 


compare  with  the  scenery  of  Scotland.  You  have 
been  up  here,  of  coui%e,  in  the  day  time,  and  can 
judge." 

"  Oh,  aye,  sir,  I  have  been  up  here  hunting  wi' 
the  lads  that  are  prisoners  down  in  the  loon  ;  and 
to  be  honest,  I  think  the  size  of  the  country  tak's 
away  from  the  feeling  of  pleasure  I  used  to  hae, 
when  I  looked  down  frae  a  Scottish  mountain." 

"  But  does  not  that  make  the  sublimity  all  the 
more,  if  there  be  a  sufficient  variety  of  hill  and 
dale,  wood  and  water,  interspersed.  And  then, 
surely  the  forest  rising  up  as  this  does  to  the  very 
top,  must  be  more  beautiful  at  all  times  of  the 
year  than  the  bare  furze  on  the  Scoltish  moun- 
tains." 

"  Heather  sir,  heather  is  the  word.  There  is 
music  in  the  very  soond  o'  the  word,  and  as  to 
the  sight,  1  have  seen  naething  here  that  can 
stand  a  comparison  with  the  bloom  o'  the  heather. 
Oh  no,  sir;  they  have  nae  sangs  about  the  woods 
up  here,  nor  the  streams.  I  never  heard  a  lassie 
in  this  whole  land  singing  the  sm&'est  lilt  about 
the  hills  and  burnies  in  all  this  Ian'.  Man,  if  you 
gang  up  Ben  Cruachan,  or  down  the  dale  o' 
Aberfcldy,  you  would  think  all  nature  vocal." 

"True,  true  ;  but  then  the  Scotch  are  a  singing 
race  of  people,  and  they  have  had  such  a  noble 
history,  it  makes  the  natives  glad." 

"That's  a'  true,  and  finely  said,"  was  the 
answer  of  the  flattered  Scot,  "frae  you  that's  an 
Englishman ;  for  nae  doubt,  you  hae  been  in 
Scotland,  hunting  in  the  Highlands.  If  you  have 
stood  on  the  tap  o'  Ben  Ledi,  you  have  seen 
another  sight  than  what  you  will  see  the  morn  at 
sunrise  here ;  and  you  will  see  eneuch  here  to 
make  your  ccn  glance,  I'll  allow." 

"  Keeping  out  of  view  the  associations  of  the 
Scottish  scenery,  where  to  your  mind  lies  the 
diffcrtnce  between  them?"  asked  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, who  wai  anxious  to  keep  the  good 
opinion  of  Grant,  who  would  be  a  formidable 
enemy  if  enraged,  or  even  were  he  to  remain 
prejudiced,  as  he  was  evidently  against  him  and 
Tcunis. 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  the  chief  difference  between 
«rfaat  we  see  here,  and  that  of  a  Scottish  mountain 
and  glen,  with  all  the  rest  that  surround  them, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  you  can  take  in  all  Ben 
Lomond  and  the  loch  below,  with  the  islands  out, 
down  to  Dumbarton,  and  on  to  Tintock  tap,  at 
ac  glance ;  and   it's  all  grand.     But,  here  man, 
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everything  is  on  sic  a  great  scale,  that  I  i 
comprehend  it.  My  head  gets  so  dizzy  1 
feel  as  if  a'  my  thoughts  had  turned  into  bi 
bees.  Just  this  minute,  as  I'm  looking  do 
the  dark,  my  brain  is  maer  like  a  bike  bcf 
hives  aff  than  anything  else.  Do  you 
something  like  it  yourself,  sir?" 

"I  confess,  Grant,  that  my  head  is 
after  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  this  day,"  sa 
young  man,  anxious  to  keep  the  lieutenant 
the  subject  of  Tennis's  departure,  as  he  pert 
his  new  friend  negotiating  the  matter  will 
chiefs;  "but  if  I  may  guess  from  what  yd 
there  must  be  a  fine  uncultivated  field  fa 
future  poet  in  that  very  greatness  and  mist 
which  meet  in  the  far-off  horizon,  where  the 
mountain  tops  just  peer  through  the  clouds. 
that  noble  river,  running  through  the  centre  ' 
the  forests  are  ever  living  and  moving." 
.  "  You  are  very  eloquent  on  what  you 
never  seen  yet ;  but  even  your  description 
not  come  up  half  to  it ;  and  as  you  say  yp« 
it  will  require  some  poet  like  Allan  Rams 
sing  about  it.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  a  lang 
before  this  can  compare  wi'  the  hills  o'  Gated 
Daimie  McGregor  there  will  tell  you,  that  tb 
o'  Kenmore,  where  the  Yerl  of  Brcadalban 
his  house,  is  as  like  the  Garden  o'  Edeo  ft 
mountain  is  like  that  where  Noah's  ark  r 
after  the  flood.  Indeed,  I  doubtna  but  the 
carle  when  he  looked  frae  his  craw's  nest  ou! 
the  plains  of  Shinar,  as  the  folks  here  do, 
they  look  out  on  that  valley  where  the  sun  s 
noo,  said  that  will  be  a  bonny  country  wbes 
a'  peopled,  and  growing  o'er  wi*  com,  km 
river  Hudson  there  speckled  wi'  sails.  Bui 
whan  that  takes  place,  we  will  a'  be  lying 
the  yird;  and  what  the  better  an*  I?" 

Grant  would,  with  a  willing  listener,  ,t 
present  auditor  proved  to  be,  have  gone  d 
the  morning  in  the  same  strain;  but  CLar 
perceiving  that  Tcunis  had  succeeded  in  con 
ing  the  Dommie  of  the  excellence  of  his 
allowed  him  to  give  his  own  report,  and  tl 
leaders  were  called  together,  that  there  migj 
a  proper  understanding  in  the  morning. 

"  We  must  fix  upon  a  signal,"  said  (be  I 
inie,  "  for  we  have  a  wily  serpent  to  deal 
and  we  cannot  guard  ourselves  too  welL 
shall  the  word  be?" 

"  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Schu 
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shouted  out  the  enthusiastic  Grant,  as  if  he  had 
made  a  discovery  of  perpetual  motion  and  was 
alnid  it  might  slip  back  down  his  throat  before 
he  could  give  it  out.  *'  The  sword  of  the  Lord 
andof  Schunemann,"  he  repeated,  to  be  sure  that 
he  iieard  it  himself.  They  were  about  to  give  a 
cheer,  but  reslraining  themselves  said,  "Amen; 
so  let  it  be." 

.'Vnd  so  the  two  young  men  left,  careful  to  bid 
Grant  the  ipost  cordial  good-by. 

^*Noo,"  said  that  worthy,  after  they  were  gone, 
"il's  my  opinion  that  we  have  not  shown  muckle 
sense  in  that.  What  would  you  say  if  the  whole 
o'  that  telling  of  theirs  was  just  a  scheme  to  get 
op  here,  where  we  canna  help  us?  Ane  of  thetn 
is  I  king's  man,  we  are  sure,  and  the  other  to  my 
tnind  is  a  great  deal  worse.  Baith  o'  them  are  in 
diiguise;  and  a  man  who  will  put  on  a  false  face 
forjnc  thing  will  do  it  for  anither.  It  would  not 
wrpn$e  mc  to  fin'  ourselves  corbie's  meat  before 
lltcinoniin'." 

Some  of  the  young  men  were  so  impressed  with 

'Ml  speech  of  Grant,  that  they  offered   to   ride 

ionrud  and  bring  the  two  scouts  back.     But  this 

*as  overruled   by  the  general   opinion  of  their 

^Vinesty.    Indeed,  Grant  himself  did  not  believe 

*11  he  said,  for  he  added  ; 

"I  took  quite  a  liking  to  that  r.hiel  Clarence 
frae  the  first ;  he  tauld  such  a  straught  story,  and 
for  ane,  I  am  ready  to  fecht  for  him,  and  for  his 
sister,  when  it  comes  to  blows." 

Teunis,  having  Clarence  in  charge,  felt  all  the 

*^poDsibility  of  a  man  on  whom  the  success  of  a 

gtat  ctJieqjrise  depends;  but  so  far  from  sinking 

ttnder  the  burden,  that  he  grew  stronger,  able  to 

endure  anything,  or  to  accomplish  the  most  diffi- 

oilt  undertaking.     He  was  casting  about    in  his 

Biiad  the  different  ways  which  it  might  be  best 

lot  him  to  pursue,  when  quick  as  a  flash  he  fixed 

Oothemost  perilous — being  none  else  than  that 

•knwgh  which   Elsie  had  led   Miss  Clinton  two 

lights  before  this. 

The  two  young  men  climbed  a  tree,  so  as  to 
^ttatuU  view.     The  sky  was  lurid,  and  the  din 
thit  arose  from  the  camp  of  Brandt  and  his  allies 
[«!{ ominous  of  coming  war.     This,  however,  was 
t  proof  of  unconsciousness  concerning  an  enemy 
sproaching.     Clarence   looked   down,   with   the 
of  a  romantic  youtli,  as  well  as  of  a  soldier; 
ttd  as  he  saw  the  fires  ranged  in  a  half  circle,  cut 
^^y  a  deep,  dark  gulf  at  the  distance,  he  imagined 


a  thousand   things  of  which   he   had   read   and 
dreamed  of  the  red  man. 

Around  each  fire,  men  virere  seen  moving  like 
the  black  spirits  of  Pandemonium.  The  few  days 
they  had  been  there  had  quieted  the  rude,  and 
made  the  intelligent  more  reflective  j  still  there 
were  songs  and  coarse  jests  going  on,  which  made 
the  woods  ring  with  their  noise. 

"Is  that  high  ground  we  see  there  on  the 
south?"  said  Clarence,  after  a  pause. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Teunis,  in  a  whisper,  for  he 
knew  that  sentinels  were  near.  "  Your  soldierly 
eye  is  laying  out  the  battle  for  to-morrow,  but  the 
Mohawk  has  not  left  himself  without  a  way  of 
retreat." 

"  Well  for  him,"  said  the  other,  now  also  under 
his  breath,  "for  I  declare,  it  makes  my  nerves 
tingle  to  see  how  easily  the  whole  might  be  sur- 
prised, and  put  to  flight.  But  how  I  should  like 
to  see  all  these  dusky  warriors  start  up  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet." 

"The  war-whoop  you  mean,  sir;  but  it  makes 
the  Dutch  blood  in  my  veins  curdle  when  I  see 
these  fiends,  not  soldiers,  hiding  themselves  till 
the  time  comes  for  them  to  shoot  out  their  fiery 
tongues." 

"  You  are  right,  friend  Teunis;  as  I  look  down, 
my  memory  helps  me  to  words  that  suit  the  scene 
before  us  well ;  '  It  was  a  place  for  the  habitations 
of  carnal  sinners.  The  winds,  full  of  stiffened 
voices,  buffeted  their  souls,  forever  whirling  them 
away  to  and  fro,  dashing  them,  the  one  against 
the  other.'  There  is  a  crowd  driven  in  a  body 
like  {/ari  stars  by  a  sulphureous  blast." 

Teunis,  who  had  never  heard  of  Dante,  and 
was  in  no  mood  for  imaginary  description,  said  in 
low  tones,  as  if  afraid  the  Mohawk  might  hear 
him,  "You  may  distinguish  Brandt's  tent  by  its 
standing  in  front  of  all  the  rest;  can  you  see 
figures  moving?" 

"I  do,"  said  the  young  scholarly  soldier,  re- 
plying in  the  words  of  the  same  poet;  "  "Tis 
hel!,  thick  smoke  carved  into  images  black,  yet 
lustrous;  shapes  of  dignity,  they  dwell  apart.'  " 

The  two  young  men,  descending  from  the  tree, 
prepared  for  the  morrow.  Already  Clarence  had 
determined  on  joining  the  army  of  the  Mohawk, 
as  the  surest  way  of  keeping  the  dishonorable 
Clifford  in  view.  But  before  he  could  do  that 
effectually,  he  must  change  the  dress  he  had  on, 
and   obtain,    if  possible,   one   of   ^.hose  dvs^vi\se& 
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which  Tennis  and  others  had  assiinrtcd.  He  com- 
municated his  purpose  to  his  companion,  who, 
though  he  feared  the  result,  saw  in  it  a  bohiness, 
which  would  if  anything,  insure  it  success.  At 
the  worst  he  could  reveal  himself,  and  thus  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Mohawk. 

"You  may  obtain  this,"  said  Teunis.  when 
Claretjce  inquired  for  the  disguise,  "for  the  king's 
clink.  There  are  plenty  of  such  garments  to  be 
had  down  there." 

"Well,  go,  and  I  will  remain  here  for  a  time; 
my  blood  boils  and  I  need  sleep  to  cool  my  brain ; 
I  shall  lie  down  here  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"Not  there,"  said  Teunis;  "but  come  with 
me  and  you  shall  have  the  bed  that  your  sister 
and  Elsie  had  on  the  night  I  told  you  of." 

"None  better  than  that  where  I  can  dream  of 
her  and  of  home." 

With  that,  Teunis  led  his  companion  to  the 
place  of  repose  already  described,  which  he  spread 
with  branches  and  a  fur  robe  he  had  at  hand,  and 
advised  Clarence  not  to  stir  til!  the  word  of  the 
party  was  given  before  sunrise. 

They  parted  with  this  understanding. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.      THE  HEAD  IN  THE  LION'S  MOUTH. 

Our  young  Dutchman,  left  once  more  alone  to 
his  own  thoughts,  was  feeling  every  moment  more 
heavily  upon  him  the  pressure  of  his  responsibility. 
Everything  ap|.»eaTcd  to  depend  upon  his  prudence 
and  his  boldness.  The  young  soldier  he  had  just 
parted  with  trusted  him  ;  the  two  he  had  seen  in 
the  morning  at  the  falls,  were  waiting  his  return 
at  sunrise;  to-morrow  the  Dominie  had  pledged 
himself  on  Tennis's  behalf;  the  mysterious  being 
in  the  hollow  was  expecting  a  visit  from  him  at 
midnight;  Martin,  father  of  Elsie,  had  begun  to 
trust  him  ;  and  above  all  these  reasons,  was  the 
consideration  that  Elsie  herself  had  made  his 
fidelity  to  this  good  cause  the  price  of  her  heart 
to  him.  Never  did  he  feel  till  this  moment  that 
so  much  depended  upon  his  faithfulness  and  wis- 
dom. Under  all  of  these  obligations  he  did  not 
stagger.  His  fool  pressed  the  ground  more  firmly 
at  every  step,  while  he  moved  cautiously,  where 
he  knew  the  sentinels  were  posted;  courageously 
going  forward^  he  resolved  at  once  to  present 
himself  at  the  camp,  and  thus  ascertain  for  him- 
self the  exact  state  of  thmgs,  and  of  the  plan  for 
tomorrow.  Veering  a  little  to  the  right,  he  heard 
voices,  which  made  him  turn  from  the  path  into 
the  bushes,  where  he  by  down.     Putting  his  ear 
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j  to  the  ground,  he  quietly  waited  for  the 
the  party  that  he  knew  were  near.     There 
two  of  them,  who  came  back  slowly,   like  ' 
who  had  sauntered  aside  for  free  conversatioifc 

"I  will  cover  you  from  all  blame,  m\ 
superior.  Acting  under  me,  you  only  fulfill 
Majesty's  orders.  Have  I  not  shown  you  the 
icr  of  (he  general,  to  burn  and  take  all  the  | 
oners,  and  to  do  nothing  by  halves?"  ' 

"Mohawk  is  his  own  chief,"   was  the  p| 
answer  of  the  other;   "Indians  cannot   see 
rnark  of  the  goose's  wing.     They  love  the 
ing-knife  better.     Braves  cannot  be  tic 
a  feather." 

"Captain  Brandt,"  was  the  hasty  repl 
first  speaker,  "does  not  doubt  my  honor, 
seemed  as  if  there  was  some  handling  of  a  ««j 
hilt   here   at    this  time.     "  Have  not  I  lew 
command  at  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  word  of  oil 
your  red   race?     I   have   met  you  here  to 
conducting  these  prisoners  back  through' 
derness.     Surely  that  is  evidence  of  my 
and   of  my  interest  in  the  success  of  this  efl 
prise.     And   now,   just  when   it   is  about  tc) 
crowned   with  complete  siicre«,  you 
leave." 

By  this  time  the  two  men  had  bee 
in  earnest   in   their  ronver^ation  thai  they  il 
facing  each  other  quite  op]>ositi:  to  the  spo*  w| 
Teunis  lay  quiet :    for  weH   he  knew  that 
depended   on  his  keeping  in  his  breath, 
trembled  lest  the  beating  of  his  pulse  at 
would  disturb  the  dry  leaves  on  which  he  lajr.| 

"Clifford  was  a  great  soldier  when  he  fbl 
the  Whigs  on  the  sand-fiehls  of  the   Dutch 
Clifford  has  all  the  fort  of  Ni  a  a-ga-ra  in  hit 
hand  ;    but    the   king's  great   soldiers    hare 
hearts  when  pale  squaws  come  betwe-ni  thi 
eyes  and  the  tnoon." 

There  was  a  sly  irony  in  all  this  ;   all  t 
provoking  that  it  could  not  be  met  by  an  h 
ble  blow. 

"Cheeks  that  smile  like  the  yonng 
bring  tears  into  great  eyes,"  was  the  st 
vating  tone  of  the  same  sjicakcr.     At  last 
man  broke  out  mto  fury  unrestrained. 

'•  I  tell  you   what,   brave  Mohawk, 
squaw  must  be  mine,  and  if  1  •  an  boy 
m  bringing  her  into  the  ca^np  before 
there  is  nothing  that  the  Great  King  has 
my  hand  which  Brandt  may  not  comm 

"  'Hie    Mohawk   cannot   be    bought 
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words;  and  if  he  could,  his  braves  are  turning 
their  laces  to  the  north  star,  where  their  squaws 
are  husking  corn,  and  their  papooses  singing  in 
their  swings." 

*'  Well,  I  must  be  content  and  let  you  all  go,  * ' 
iras  the  infuriated  answer.  "  But  I  remain  till  I 
gam  ray  reward.  Good  God,"  said  the  speaker 
called  Cliflbrd,  "am  I  to  be  baffled  by  a  senti- 
mental miss,  and  that  Dutch  dumpling  which 
Kiskalaani  says  has  her  in  charge.  No,  I'll  scour 
these  woods  till  my  toes  are  worn  to  stumps,  or 
blistered  as  they  have  been  under  a  Bengal  sun, 
before  I  yield  to  this  piece  of  painted  flesh." 

Al!  this  time  the  speaker  was  stamping  with 
tioleni  rage  on  the  ground  as  if  he  could  bring 
op  relief  from  the  nether  regions.  His  comrade 
'or  the  time  was  quietly  standing  till  the  storm 
»ould  vent  itself;  which,  like  all  such  gusts,  was 
won  over;  and  the  man  who  was  calling  up  spirits 
Irani  ihe  vasty  deep,  gave  it  up  by  saying : 

"lean  at  least  control  Kiskataam  and  bis  foil 
1>T  the  glittering  metal . ' ' 

"Ugh!"  was  the  short  interjection  of  the  In- 
^'Jn,  "Kiskataara's  good  hunter  for  himself.  A 
'a*n  will  leap  and  play  well  in  his  wigwam  on 
^He  silver  water  of  Ka-na-we-hol-a." 

The  white  man,  at  this  home  thrust,  which  he 
evidently  felt  in  the  tenderest  part,  could  not 
express  himself,  but  gave  out'  that  choking  utter- 
^ricc  which  a  man  gives  when  his  breath  fails  him. 
••I  kt>ow,"  said  he  at  last,  "that  the  serpent  has 
tJied  to  crawl  into  my  nest,  and  all  my  fear  is 
*hii  he  knows  too  well  of  the  hiding-place  where 
^i«  Clinton  is  kept ',  and  that  he  only  waits  to 
*tir}usout.     But  I  will  die  first." 

"Miss  Clinton  !  Miss  Clinton,"  was  echoed  by 
the  Molawk.  "  Who  is  this  fawn  that  the  great 
»Wier  calls  Miss  Clinton?  The  great  English- 
°*n called  her  Fawn." 

"Who  should  she  be  but  the  papoose  of  that 
ink  Whig  Clinton,  one  of  the  rebel  generals? 
^^af  is  prize  enough  to  wait  a  week  for;"  and 
faere  be  bent  his  mouth  to  the  ear  of  the  Indian — 
ti»e  last  word  heard  was  "ransom." 

"  Tjic  Mohawks  do  not  make  war  on  pale-faced 
JU3WS.    We  leave  them  when  the  next  sun  rises." 
Whh  that  the  two  went  on  toward  the  camp ; 
and  as  Teunis  followed  he  heard  Clifford  chid- 
ing  his  corapiariion    for   his    tender   heartedness. 
Hf  Jtfohawk  is  a  woman.     I  have  a  stronger  heart 
^Btn  any  of  you.     Delicate  women  whose  veils 


were  never  lifted  to  man,  have  begged  from  me 
and  I  have  turned  away.  The  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  wider  than  the  one  below,  groaning  with 
misery,  and  putrid  with  death,  did  not  move  me. 
Under  my  windows  I  saw  the  river  Hoogly  rolling 
with  corpses;  the  streets  of  Calcutta  blocked  with 
the  dying.  The  living  not  strong  enough  to  scare 
away  the  jackals  and  the  vniltures  from  the  scarcely 
dead  bodies." 

All  of  this  was  said  to  impress  the  Mohawk  with 
the  folly  of  being  tender  hearted;  to  which  he 
merely  replied  with  his  significant  *'  ugh  I" 

"Clifford  is  a  great  soldier;  the  Mohawk  shall 
go  after  the  next  day  is  past." 

"  Go  and  be  ' '   as  he  turned  right  around, 

leaving  the  Mohawk  to  enter  the  camp  alone, 
while  he  plunged  into  the  bushes  aside,  as  if  he 
wished  lo  hide  himself  from  the  stars.  Teunis 
only  heard  "curse  him  !  curse  her,"  repeated  till 
he  lost  the  sound  and  the  sight  alike. 

The  listener  justified  himself  in  hearkening  to 
what  ought  to  be  counteracted  if  possible,  more 
especially  as  he  had  obtained  valuable  information 
for  the  risk  he  had  run.  So  making  his  way  as 
quietly  as  he  could,  without  appearing  to  steal  in, 
he  found  out  his  brother  Anthony's  tent,  who  was 
there  having  a  command.  When  they  parted  in 
the  marning  they  had  an  understanding  between 
them  that  Teunis  should  make  a  call  at  home  as 
he  passed,  just  to  see  how  things  "  kaam  on,  and 
help  for  an  hour  or  so."  Anthony  was  not  in  the 
tent  when  his  brother  entered,  so  addressing  one 
who  was  always  known  by  the  shortest  part  of  his 
name: 

"You  here  yet,  Phil?  I  feared  that  by  this 
time  you  would  be  all  away  to  Niaagaara. " 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  the  other  pettishly,  "dat 
big  soger,  has  de  ooren  ov  de  Indian  o'er  near  his 
mouth.  Budt  end  vere  hast  tou  been,  Teunie? 
bad  talk  here." 

"  What  now,  Phil?"  said  the  new  comer,  with 
well-feigned  astonishment.  "Where  is  Broder 
Anthony?" 

The  kind-hearted  youth,  who  loved  Teunis  bel- 
ter than  his  own  life,  and  who  felt  all  the  anxiety 
of  an  earnest  soul  for  him,  had  been  out  watching 
for  the  wanderer,  so  that  he  might  put  him  on  his 
guard.  Coming  merely  into  the  lent  door,  he 
gave  a  signal  which  brought  Teunis  out  into  the 
dark,  where  they  stood  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

"  Teunie,"  said  Anthony,  in  a  low  husky  vqvc«.. 
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**lhee  had  best  gae  home  aiid  watch  te  old 
folks." 

"  What  now?"  said  the  no  less  anxiom  brother. 
"  What  have  I  done  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  at 
the  great  hunt?" 

'♦We  have  no  time,"  was  the  answer,  "to  speak 
of  all.  Whispers  have  been  going  through  the 
camp  all  day.  Awee !  awee!  for  fayther,  if  the 
half  of  this  be  true,  he  will  shoot  you  though  he 
die  of  grief  afterward." 

Teunis  would  have  entered  into  his  own  defence 
warnWy,  but  the  other  stopped  him,  putting  his 
aFm  into  that  of  Teunis,  leading  him  around,  so 
as  to  reach  the  higher  point  at  the  south  of  the 
camp,  where  they  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
all  that  was  going  on  below.  Anthony  told  his 
brother  to  watch  the  movements  of  two  or  three 
men  whom  be  pointed  out.  The  three  figures 
Teunis  soon  discerned  to  be  Kiskataam,  Shanda- 
guan  and  Dan  De- la-mater,  a  well-known  desperate 
fellow,  who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elsie  Schuyler, 
and  was  thus  the  decided  enemy  of  Teunis. 

"  Can  you  guess  wliat  all  that  means?"  was  the 
question  put  to  the  transfixed  Teunis.  "They 
are  searching  the  tent;  if  you  had  been  there  til! 
this  time,  your  arms  would  have  been  tied  behind 
your  back.  Or  a  ball  through  somebody  before 
that  could  have  been  done." 

"Anthony,  I  killed  a  catamount  this  morning, 
and  I  am  not  likely  to  let  any  villain,  as  all  these 
are,  put  a  cord  around  my  wrists  without  a 
struggle." 

"  I  have  heard  of  two  catamounts  being  killed, 
and  am  proud  that  my  brother  had  the  power  and 
the  skill  to  kill  one  of  these  monsters ;  but  mind 
you,  Teunis,  that  there  are  worse  creatures  than 
catamounts," 

"True,  as  I  see  down  there.  But,  Anthony, 
were  as  many  of  these  wild  beasts  to  be  collected 
as  there  arc  men  below,  they  would  sleep  quieter, 
and  devour  less;  and  I  have  been  thinking  that  an 
animal  with  a  red  coat  is  more  savage  than  one 
with  a  duji-colored  one.  The  feet  of  the  human 
beast  are  swifter  to  seek  blood." 

"  Ixt  that  alone  just  now;  you  better  leeive 
before  they  surround  the  camp,  and  rouse  up  these 
Mohawk  duivels,  and  you  will  find  them  to  be  a 
drove  of  catamounts.  We  are  going  out  to-mor- 
row to  -hunt  up  two  Whig  women,  and  you  can 
guess  who  one  of  thetn  is." 

'•For  that  reason  1  must  remain  and  protect  her 
aguinst  harm. ' ' 
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"You  cannot  aid  her  in  the  smallest  rail 
After  what  I  saw  at  the  burning  of  Hoogcnhuisd 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  less  able  to  stand  q 
onset,  when  the  flower  of  that  place  is  laid  on  i| 
ground,  and  trampled  upon  by  ruffians. 

"  I  would  send  a   ball  through    the  man 
dares  to  put  a  foul  finger  on  tiiai    flower 
heart." 

"  Neither  Dan  Del-de-la-mater  nor  Shandaafl 
will  keep  away  the  less  that  yon  look  glooai  • 
them.  Two  men  and  an  Indian  for  one  wotntf 
and  she  a  Wiiig's  dochter,  must  be  in  these  titrij 
too  many  for  you." 

The  tear  was  rising  in  the  eye  of  the  antid 
lover,  so  that  it  glistened  in  the  light  of  the  bri^ 
(Vre,  and  trickled  down  ufton  the  hand  of  ti 
kind-hearted  Anthony  so  as  to  startle  hint  id 
earnestness. 

"In  the  name  of  Gfid,  Teunis  Roe.  go;  til 
will  get  a  glimpse  of  that  face  in  the  light  of  i 
fire,  and  a  ball  will  come  from  some  one  of  th|( 
pieces,  that  never  errs.  Your  eyes  are  glandl 
like  a  deer's  at  the  river  side,  when  pine  knots  4 
blazing  in  the  boat.  Vou  have  shot  them  in  i 
eene  yourself;  go,  I  beseech  you."  \ 

Almost   overcome,  Teunis   began,    *'  And 
will  be" 

"  Oh,  Teimis,  I  know  what  you  would  ayj 
I  swear  to  you,  that  "Whig  as  Elsie  ts,  and  the  li 
dochter  of  a  true  Whig,  that  I  will  protect  H 
with  my  life,  for  your  sake.  Go,  Teunis  go,  i| 
mother's  God  be  with  you."  « 

"Swear  again,  and  I  will  go;  swear  that  |i 
will  not  let  them  tie  her,  nor  let  Dan  put  one  bai 
on  her,  and  whisper  in  her  ear  that  yoo  do  ail  I 
the  sake  of  your  wandering  brother  Tctinie."    1 

With  that  the  down-hearted  youth  stepped  of 
the  face  of  the  cliff  by  a  natural  ladder  that 
had  frequently  used  before,  and  was  no  more 
danger  of  missing  his   foot  than  by  that  of 
father's  barn,  so  that  he  was  soon  out  of  read 
those  hounds  who  were  already  on  his  track, 
vain  pursuit  amidst  those  rugged  rocks  and 
trees. 

Directing  his  steps  northward  to  wbcfe  i 
Dominie's  party  was  lodged,  he  fell  now  ii 
their  hands  from  necessity.  While  thetympall 
of  his  better  nature  were  always  with  the  Wbi 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  would  have  declaied  so  K 
for  them,  but  from  affection  first,  and  now  tbf<M 
necessity.  Treading  his  way,  as  a  hunter  a 
knows  how,  among  loose  rocks  and  uiwlcrbin 
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thick  as  an  East  Indian  jungle,  with  not  a  few  of 
the  dangers  found  in  Bengal  from  American 
tigers,  Teun is  moved  with  his  knife  in  one  hand, 
and  his  horsc-pistol  in  the  other,  looking  on  all 
sdes  for  enemies.  But  he  had  no  choice  but  of 
escaping  thus,  nor  had  he  any  fear  of  being  way- 
Uid,  except  as  some  cunning  hunter  from  above 
might  have  descended  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  rock,  and  was  lying  in  wait  for  his  passing  by. 
He  disturbed  not  a  few  of  the  wildcats  of  the 
place,  «s  be  knew  from  their  hissing  and  spitting 


sound,  which  would  have  been  mistaken  for  ser- 
pents by  a  less  acute  sense.  His  aim  was  now  the 
spook's  den,  but  ere  he  could  reach  that  he  must 
come  across  the  camp  of  the  Dominie,  where  he 
could  not  rest  in  security  till  the  appointed  time 
for  meeting  the  spook  arrived.  So  keeping  the 
north  star  in  his  eye,  he  moved  on  like  the  sailor, 
tacking  as  he  found  a  favorable  breere.  Turning 
round  a  jutting  rock,  avoiding  some  chasm,  or 
leaping  a  fallen  trunk,  he  never  once  lost  sight  of 
the  point  of  his  attraction. 


WOOED    AND    MARRIED. 
By  Rosa  Nouchette  Cabev, 

Amkvr  ff" Nellie  X  Memories:*  "  IVee  Wifie,"  '^Barbara  IfetUkcofe's   Triaf,"  and  "Robert  OrtTs  Atonementr 


lHAPTER  XXXI.       LITTLE  FLORENCE. 

^^HAT  do  we  do  in  great  crises  of  our  life  ? 

How  many  of  us  can  answer  that  question  ?  Our 
Iricodi  know,  perhaps:  as  for  us,  we  are  stricken 
•iunib  vrith  great  silence. 

^'ho  is  this  breathing,  living,  moving  being? 
^«ifI?DoI  feel  all  this?  Is  the  clock  striking? 

^•^111  awake?  Is  the  world  just  as  it  was  before 
*hu  morning?  By-and-by  we  shall  feel  glad,  or 
•ony perhaps ;  now  we  look  on  with  blank  eyes  in 
•hich  there  is  a  little  wonder,  perhaps  terror; 
Presently  we  shall  wake  up,  we  think,  and  find  it 
*IU  dream. 

Dym  never    knew    what    she    felt    when    that 

•Jolooked-for  apparition  crossed  the  threshold  and 

drtvr  her  on   with    it.     One    faint   cry   she    had 

^ptieretl,  half  in  recognition  and  half  in  terror,  as 

Bttj«  groping  touch  met  hers  in  the  darkness,  but 

*>o<»  she  seems  stricken  dumb. 

Her  limbs  shook  under  her,  and  she  leaned 
•giinst  the  wall  to  support  herself  as  the  strange 
"^cinled  figure  quietly  closed  the  door  and  then 
•tooptd  down  to  caress  the  dog  that  was  shivering 
•"d  trhining  about  his  feet.  She  could  not  have 
jtHoltcn,  only  when  it  turned  and  held  out  its  hands 
W'*>  l^r  in  silence,  the  girl  sprang  forward  and 
«stened  on  them,  and  her  head  was  bowed  lower 
*fid  losrer  till  it  touched  the  rough  coat-sleeve. 

He  let   her  stand  so  for  a  minute,  as   though 
*P«fch  was  difficult  even  to  him. 
"Poor  child  !  I  never  meant  to  frighten  you  in 


this  way;  it  was  Kelpie's  fault ;  but  it  was  brave 
of  you  to  open  the  door." 

"If  I  had  only  known— Oh,  Mr.  Chicheslerl" 
Dym's  voice  had  a  quiver  of  ecstasy  in  it  now. 

"  Somebody  besides  Kelpie  has  not  forgotten 
me,  I  see,"  laying  his  hand  on  her  hair.  "Hush, 
my  child!  do  not  tremble  so:  it  is  no  wraith,  but 
a  real  flesh-and-blood  Guy  Chichester." 

"  Ye«,  I  know — safe  home.  I  said  it — I  felt  it, 
thank  God." 

"Amen,"  returned  Guy  Chichester  devoutly; 
but  the  word  was  followed  by  a  heavy  sigh. 

That  sigh  recalled  Dym  to  herself. 

The  coming  home  might  be  joy  to  them — a 
bringing  back  from  the  dead — but  what  must  it  be 
to  him  ?  and  then  his  mother. 

"  Come,"  she  whispered,  her  soft  cold  fingers 
closing  round  his  hand  and  drawing  him  with 
gentle  force;  "  we  must  not  stand  here;  it  would 
kill  her  if  she  heard  your  voice — with  joy  T  mean. 
They  all  thought  you  were  deadfall  but  I — I  never 
believed  it.  Come."  And  she  led  him  to  the 
dark  library.  Guy  oflTered  no  resistance;  he  stood 
by  silently,  while  Dym  with  shaking  hands  kindled 
the  lamp  she  had  always  kept  trimmed  for  his 
coming,  and  then  set  light  to  the  piled-up  logs. 
She  did  not  rise  from  her  knees  till  the  dry  wood 
spluttered  and  crackled  into  a  blaze;  even  by  the 
dim  Bare  of  the  hall  tamp  she  had  seen  he  was 
dripping  with  wet  from  head  to  foot. 

She  stole  a  look  at  him  now  as  she  rose  to  her 
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feet.  He  was  no  wraith,  he  had  told  her,  and  yet 
as  he  stood  in  his  old  position  propping  his  broad 
shoulders  against  the  mantelpiece  it  seemed  to  her 
that  but  for  his  voice  she  would  hardly  have  recog- 
ni^ed  him.  Was  this  their  Sintram — the  Guy 
Chichester  they  had  missed  for  so  many  hopeless 
years — this  tall  haggard  figure  in  sailor's  dress? 
The  brown  bearded  face  looked  thin  and  sallow 
and  unkempt ;  there  was  a  sunken  weariness  about 
his  eyes,  and  his  hair  and  beard  were  quite  gray; 
he  looked  ten — twenty  years  older. 

He  turned,  and  saw- her  watching  him  with  her 
eyes  full  of  iear». 

"You  don't  know  me,  eh?"  he  said,  with 
something  of  his  old  abruptness,  only  it  was 
sharpened  by  pain.  .And  as  she  came  closer  and 
put  her  hand  timidly  on  his  arm,  as  though  she 
wanted  the  assurance  of  touch  that  this  was  really 
he,  his  closed  over  it  quickly,  almost  eagerly. 
"Let  me  hold  it  a  moment;  I  want  lo  feel  the 
touch  of  a  woman's  hand  again.  Good  God  1  to 
think  I  have  come  to  this  I  so  they  thought  I  was 
dead." 

"  Humphrey  said  so,  and  Mr.  Fortcscue  and  I 
think  your  mother  feared  it  at  last.  Mrs.  Delaire 
put  on  mourning;  they  were  all  angry  with  me 
because  I  would  not  believe  it." 

"Humph,"  somewhat  grimly;  "I  feel  like  a 
ghost  revisiting  my  old  haunts."  And  then,  as 
though  the  innocent  pressure  of  the  soft  fingers 
soothed  him,  he  said,  half  smiling,  "Then  you 
did  not  believe  it,  eh?" 

"1  could  not,"  the  tears  brimming  over  her 
pale  cheeks  now,  •*  I  never  had  a  doubt  till  this 
evening,  when  Humphrey  fretted  me.  I  knew — 
I  was  sure — you  would  come  back  to  your  child." 

"Ah,  heavens,  my  child  I"  The  hollow  eyes 
gathered  a  little  light  now,  the  hard  muscles  of 
the  face  relaxed.  She  had  touched  the  right 
chord. 

"She  is  such  a  darling,  you  will  love  her  so," 
went  on  Dym,  hurriedly;  "she  has  prayed  every 
night  for  you  ever  since  she  could  lisp  your 
name." 

"  My  little  Florence,"  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  and  speaking  huskily  now;  "tell  me 
more  about  them.  Miss  Elliott — my  mother?" 

"She  is  somewhat  ailing,"  returned  Dym,  eva- 
sively ;  but  there  was  no  eluding  those  stern  sad 
eyes. 

"I  have  a  rooihet  still?  you  are  not  trying  to 


break  any    bad   news  to   me?     Tut!    how 
frightened  me  1     I  saw  a  light  in  her  window  M 
now — she  is  ill,  then?"  <| 

"Very  ill;  I  think  the  fear  you  were  dead  h| 
broken  her  heart.     She  has  been  very  weak,  ai 
they  say  she  has  no  wish   to  rally;  she  will 
better  now,  only " 

"Only  what?" 

"She  is  blind." 

"Again?  good  God  I" 

"You  must  not  mind;  it  will  be  easier 
now;  it  has  all  been  so  wretched.     Hark! 
that?"    as  a  crashing  noioe  was   heard   otii 
Mr.  Chichester  listened. 

"One  of  the  elms,  I  expect,  has  fallen  into 
carriage-sweep.  Ugh,  what  a  night  it  ist  all 
storm-fiends  are  abroad,  I  think." 

"And  you  came  home  in  spile  of  the  stem?' 

"Yes,  I  had  got  the  home-sickness  too  $t 
lo  wait  till  the  morning.  A  little  extra  budetfa^ 
would  do  me  no  harm,  I  thought ;  and  then  1  iri 
the  light  in  her  window,  and  heard  Kelpie  \ixtt 
I  knew  when  the  door  opened  that  I  should  fl| 
my  little  friend  on  the  threshold," 

"Kelpie  found  you — not   I — good  brave 
pje. 

"I  was  stealing  away   like  a  tniri,    « nr 
rascal  jumped  on  me;  so  I  have  frientls  still, 
well,  I  never  dreamt  of  this — that  I  shoald 
glad  to  come  home  even  without  her!" 

"Are  you  glad,  Mr.  Chichester?" 

"Yes,  child,  yes;  I  never  thought  to  be  tha 
ful  when  He  gave  me  back   my   life;   but  I    4 
thankful  now."  « 

"Why?"  she  asked,  speaking  more  to  hei^ 
than  to  him.  \ 

"Why?  have  I  not  a  child?  1  have  \nrti 
poor  father,  perhaps,  but  it  was  the  thought  * 
her  that  kept  the  life  in  me.  when  ooc 
another  succumbed.  I  have  looked  desch  in 
face  more  than  once,  but  she  has  broafbl 
back." 

Dym  shuddered ;  he  was  in  the  boat's  crew 
all;  she  had  found  the  clue  to  his  gray  hair 
hollow   cheeks;    he   was  gaunt    through 
worn  by  sickness,  perhaps;    the    proud   >ti 
within  him  had  given  way  under  such  cmel 
ships. 

"Why  do  you  not  take  me  to  my  child?'* 
continued,  reproachfully;  but  Dym  vhook  herh 
as  she  touched  his  wet  sleeve  meaningly 


"You  roust  not  go  to  her  like  this;  you  are  wet 
through,  Mr,  Chichester.  I  will  wake  Stewart, 
ind  he  shall  bring  you  sonne  dry  clothes  and  some 
wine." 

"I  would  rather  have  some  food,"  he  returned, 
shivering,  and  holding  his  hands  over  the  blaze; 
"I  have  learned  to  bear  hunger  tolerably  well," 
with  a  bitter  smile;  "but  my  endurance  will  not 
hold  out  much  longer.  Do  you  know  I  worked 
my  way  to  Liverpool,  and  I  had  only  money  to 
pay  my  railway  fare?  I  have  not  broken  my  fast 
■Bce  yesterday." 

Dyra  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror ;  he  was 
Mining,  and  she  had  never  offered  him  fond.  In 
what  a  pitiable  plight  had  the  master  of  Ingleside 
Wumed! 

"Wait  a  moment,"  she  gasped;  she  ran  down 
^edark  corridor  that  led  to  the  servants'  quarters. 
Stfwirt  slept  in  a  little  room  opening  out  of  the 
teller's  pantry.  The  lad  stirred  in  his  sleep  as 
Dym shaded  her  lamp  and  called  to  him. 

"It ain't  time  to  get  up  Miles;  it  is  all  that  old 
¥"5  cock,"  he  muttered,  drowsily.  Dym  had 
•Iwosi  to  shake  him. 

"Your  master  has  come  home — hush,  don't 
^t  the  others;  you  must  get  up  directly.  I 
^mt  *ine,  and  food,  and  clothes  for  him;  he  is 
■tt through  and  almost  starving." 

Stewrart  was  wide  awake  after  this;  he  found 
Mjss  Elliott  loading  a  tray  with  food  from  the 
'^f'ier,  and  took  it  from  her  without  a  wordj  his 
widy  face  was  quite  gaping  and  pale,  as  the 
pam,  gray-haired  figure  in  the  ragged  sailor's 
'"tscame  eagerly  forward. 

"Is  yon  the  roaster?  i  shouldn't  have  known 
"ini.  We  thought  you  was  dead,  sir,"  burst  out 
P^f  Stewart,  looking  round -eyed  and  aghast. 
Gtijheld  out  his  hand  to  him  with  one  of  his  sad 
aiilR. 

"Miss  Elliott  took  me  for  a  ghost  just  now, 
"On'i  be  afraid,  my  good  fellow  ;  you  don't  know 
"o*  sonow  and  hunger  change  a  man ;  when  I 
"•^thad  something  to  eat  and  drink  I  may  look 
""ore like  myself." 

%fD  waited  on  him  noiselessly.  Once,  as  she 
***erving  him  with  something,  he  took  the  little 
wodand  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

"If  you   knew  what    it   is   to   me   to   have   a 

"Jinan's  hand  about   me  again,"   he  said,    with 

•"""e  eraotioQ.     "I  think  your  hair  would  rise, 

^i»  Elliott,    if    you    knew   what   I    had    been 
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through."     And  for  a  long  time  after  that  he  did 
not  speak  again. 

Stewart  came  back  by-and-by  with  an  armful  of 
his  master's  clothes. 

"I  did  it  as  quietly  as  I  could,"  he  whispered, 
"but  Dorothy  heard  me  and  came  to  the  door. 
1  think  the  mistress  is  awake." 

"I  must  go  to  her,"  returned  Dym,  rising. 
"I  was  afraid  of  this.  Wait  with  your  master, 
Stewart." 

Mrs.  Chichester  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  She 
looked  flushed  and  excited;  her  white  hair  had 
escaped  from  her  cap,  and  lay  in  silvery  length  on 
her  shoulder,     Dorothy  was  smoothing  it. 

"Stewart  has  wakened  my  mistress,"  said  Dor- 
othy, quickly.  Dym  tried  to  silence  her  with  a 
look. 

"What  can  Stewart  be  doing  up  here  at  this 
time  of  night,  my  dear?  He  was  in  Guy's  room; 
I  heard  him.  Dorothy  would  have  it  I  was 
dreaming,  till  she  went  herself  to  look."  Dym 
stole  an  agitated  glance  at  Dorothy,  but  the  wait- 
ing-woman's iron  face  was  immovable  as  usual. 

"I  thought  maybe  he  was  walking  in  his  sleep, 
only  he  had  got  some  clothes  over  his  arm.  You 
haven't  been  to  bed  yourself,  Miss  Elliott,  though 
it  is  nigh  on  an  hour  since  you  left  us.  Folks 
seem  restless  to-night,"  finished  Dorothy,  who 
had  been  disturbed  from  her  own  sleep,  and  was 
slightly  impracticable. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?  Why  have  you  not 
been  to  bed,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Chichester, 
anxiously.  Dym  was  nearly  at  her  wit's  end.  If 
Dr.  Grey,  or  even  Humphrey,  were  here,  to  tell 
her  what  to  do;  she  had  heard  that  these  sudden 
surprises  were  diingerous;  and  yet  Stewart,  and 
the  clothes,  and  her  own  wakefulness — how  was 
she  to  account  for  all  that? 

In  desperation,  she  went  dangerously  near  the 
truth:  Kelpie  Vas  restless;  a  poor  man  had  taken 
refuge  in  their  porch  from  the  storm,  and  the  dog 
had  heard  him;  he  was  wet  through  and  sadly  in 
want  of  food,  and  she  had  wakened  Stewart. 

"A  fine  thing  for  Stewart  to  lake  his  master's 
clothes,"  put  in  Dorothy,  with  a  toss  of  her  head; 
"poor  man!  most  likely  a  tramp,  or  something 
worse.  You  oughtn't  to  have  opened  the  door, 
Miss  Elliott;  it  is  not  safe;  he  may  be  one  of  the 
gang.     And  the  master's  clothes,  too," 

"  Doliie,  what  ever  makes  you  so  cross  to- 
night ?  you  are  making  Mrs.  Chichester  quite  net- 


vous  with  your  fancies,  He  is  only  a  poor 
homeless  wanderer,  and  quite  harmless,"  finished 
Dym,  with  a  sudden  choke, 

"He  will  come  back,  my  girl."  Oh,  Will, 
dear  Will,  those  brave  words  had  come  true. 

*•  Maybe  the  mistress  would  be  easier  if  I  go 
down  and  have  a  look  at  him  myself,"  returned 
Dorothy.  Dyra's  agitation  had  not  escaped  her. 
Dorothy  watched  over  her  mistress's  interest  with 
a  grim  mastiff-like  fidelity.  Dym,  in  spite  of  her 
position  at  Ingleside,  had  often  hard  work  to 
combat  Dorothy's  prejudices. 

Dym  gave  herself  up  for  lost  as  soon  as  Dorothy 
left  the  room,  and  then  a  sudden  inspiration  came 
to  her. 

"You  don't  think  me  wrong,  do  you  dear?" 
she  said,  as  she  sat  gently  stroking  the  wrinkled 
hand,  and  trying  to  control  the  trembling  of  her 
voice.  ''Dorothy  is  very  goo<l,  but  she  is  hard 
sometimes;  you  would  not  have  had  me  leave  the 
poor  man  out  in  this  dreadful  storm." 

"You  might  have  sent  him  on  to  the  lodge," 
replied  Mrs.  Chichester,  doubtfully. 

"You  would  not  have  said  so  if  you  had  seen 
him.  Mr.  Chichester  would  have  told  me  I  was 
right ;  he  never  turned  any  one  away." 

A  sort  of  spasm  crossed  the  poor  blind  face;  it 
was  months  since  they  had  mentioned  her  son's 
name  in  her  hearing. 

"Oh,  my  boy!  my  boy!  If  I  only  knew  where 
they  had  laid  him!"  she  groaned;  and  then  Dym 
knew  that  the  hope  had  faded  out  of  the  mother's 
heart,  and  that  she  believed  her  son  was  dead. 

If  she  should  do  harm  instead  of  good!  Dym 
was  trembling  so  now  that  she  could  hardly  speak. 

"I  want  you  to  listen  to  mc,  dear.  I  have  just 
heard  such  a  strange  story ;  it  made  mc  think  of 
him  and  Will  too.     You  will  try  to  listen  to  me." 

"I  will  try;  but  why  did  you  mention  his 
name?    Oh,  Guyl  Guy!" 

"This  poor  man,  the  one  who  is  downstairs," 
went  on  Dym,  bravely,  "left  his  home  and  all 
that  was  dear  to  him,  because  a  great  trouble  had 
almost  driven  him  mad,  and  he  went  away  and 
wandered  in  foreign  countries,  and  over  great 
seaa,  just  a&  your  son  has  done." 

"As  Guy  did;  just  as  my  boy  did."  And  Mrs. 
Chichester  rocked  herself  to  and  fro. 

*'  He  was  so  bufietcd  and  tossed  about  that  he 
hardly  cared  what  became  of  him';  he  was  ship- 
wreckedy  ho  suffered  hunger  and  thirst,  he  saw  his 
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mates  dying  arotmd  him,  and  nothing  kept  t 
wretched  life  in  him  but  the  thought  of  his  chiULj 

"His  child  !"  Mrs.  Chichester's  attention  m 
arrested;  she  left  off  rocking  herself  to  listen.     , 

"He  had  only  this  dear  little  child  to  Ifll 
him,  except  his  mother,  and  he  hardly  kiw 
whether  he  should  find  her  alive — you  arc  not 
tening  to  me,  dear,"  cried  Dym,  in  a  sort 
agony,  as  her  watchful  ears  caught  the  sound 
approaching  footsteps;  they  were  advancing 
the  corridor,  they  came  nearer  and  nearer; 
Dorothy  mad,  that  she  was  bringing  him  to  l| 
very  door  ?  jj 

"  Not  yet !  oh,  not  yet !"  she  called  out  M 
beside  herself,  and  flinging  her  arms  around  d 
poor  invalid;  but  the  mother's  ears  were  not  to| 
cheated. 

"You  are  hiding  something  from  me.  Half 
what  is  that?"  she  exclaimed,  pushing  Dym  aiB([ 
wiih  weak  arms  that  suddenly  became  rigid.  *^ 
tell  you  those  are  my  boy's  footsteps!  It  is  Gv^ 
he  is  not  dead — my  boy,  my  boy  Guy!"  But  t| 
shock  was  too  great ;  the  cry  of  joy  died  intd 
hoarse  shriek,  and  as  Guy  sprang  to  her  side  ^ 
fainted  away. 

"Is  she  dead?  Have  I  killed  my  motherij 
Dym  never  forgot  the  white  face  of  anguish  wi 
which  Guy  Chichester  asked  the  question.  Dj 
shook  her  head  as  she  applied  the  necessary  rei^ 
dies. 

"Why  did  you  not  leave  her  to  roe?    We 
wrong  all   of  us,"  she  whispered  presently, 
think  you  had  better  go  away  now,  Mr.  Cbich^ 
ter;  it  will  be  safer,  much  safer!"  i 

"Don't  send  roc  away,"  he  implored;  "l^ 
here.  Miss  Elliott,  she  knows  me."  And  M 
tears  positively  stood  in  Guy  Chichester's  tytm 
the  weak  nerveless  fingers  closed  around  his  Itt^ 
"You  know  me,  mother,  don't  you?"  he  o^ 
tinued ;  "you  know  Guy  has  come  boick, 
to  leave  you  again?" 

Yes,  she  knows  hiro  now,  as  with  her 
strength  she  creeps  closer  to  bitn  and  lays 
poor  blind  face  on  his  breast,  *'  her  son  that  ^ 
dead  and  is  alive  again."     They  need  not 
for  her:  such  happiness  seldom  kills.     Dym 
and  watches  them  for  a  moment,  and  then 
softly  from  the  room,  beseeching  Dorothy  to 
low  her. 

"What  was  that  you  said,  Guy?    ' 
again,  my  boy." 
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"I  promised  I  would  tiever  leave  you.  You 
hatcagreai  deal  to  forgive,  mother  darling." 

"No,  you  musl  never  leave  me  again,  my 
dor,"  passing  her  thin  hand  caressingly  over  the 
roogh  bearded  face;  "never  again,  my  son.  I 
[hink  if  you  had  stayed  away  a  little  longer,  only 
I  very  little  longer,  Guy,  my  heart  would  have 
broken." 

Flossie  had  such  a  queer  dream  that  night. 

She  was  fast  asleep,  oh,  quite  fast  asleep,  she 
wis  sure,  when  a  great  bright  round  star  as  big  as 
1  moon  went  dancing  around  her  bed  and  flared 
up  in  her  eyes,  and  just  as  she  called  to  auntie  to 
lake  it  away,  some  one  cried  out,  quite  loud, 
"Give  me  the  light;  I  must  see  her,  little  Flor- 
ence! little  Florence!"  and  a  tall  man  stooped 
over  her  and  bruslied  her  cheek  with  a  long  soft 
beird. 

Flossie  was  quite  sure,  too,  that  after  this  anntie 
cuddled  her  off  to  sleep;  but  auntie  was  of  another 

t opinion,  for  as  the  child  opened  her  dreamy  eyes, 
Cuy  fell  on  his  knees  and  called  out  her  name 
•iih  a  sobbing  spasm  in  his  throat. 
•  When  Flossie  fell  asleep  again  it  was  in  her 
BtHer's  arms:  the  golden  head  pillowed  itself 
^liile unconsciously  on  the  rough  coat,  the  dimpled 
ann  flung  itself  with  a  child's  carelessness  across 
the  broad  heaving  breast,  and  so  through  the  long 

» dirk  dawn,  and  far  into  the  stormy  March  morn- 
ing, Guy  Chichester  kept  watch  and  ward  beside 
fcis  child. 
Flossie  was  slow  in  waking  the  next  morning. 
A  pleasant  puzzle  of  thoughts  came  into  her  head  ; 
^B  >cock  was  crowing  somewhere;  there  wa.s  a  great 
^JjaUer  of  rain -drops  against  the  window;  Flossie 
r      opened  her  eyes  and  began  to  count  them.     "One 
—two— three — four;  what  a  many  !   I  shall  never 
''o  it;  they  are  all    having  a  game   of  play,  and 
i^iDing  after  each  other.     Oh,  dear!  oh  dear!" 
yawned  Flossie. 

"Thai's  right ;  open  those  pretty  eyes,  my 
''*i'ing.     Gray  eyes!  just  like  hers." 

Flossie  was  wide  awake  now,  so   why  did   she 

f^li  her  eyes  again  and  again  ?  She  was  not  dream- 

%  not  a  bit  of  it.     There  was  the  cock  crowing, 

*^d  (here  were  the  rain-drops,  and,  close  beside 

there  was  the  same  tall  man  she  dreamt  about 

ght. 

e  was  not  a  bit  frightened,  so  she  lay  and 

at  him — Ah  an  ugly  man,  with  a  great 


beard  that  hid  his  mouth,  and  rough  gray  hair, 
and  great  sad  eyes  that  seemed  familiar  to  her, 
perhaps — though  he  was  so  ugly;  and  then  Flossie 
rubbed  her  eyes  again. 

"  My  little  Florence,  my  own  darling,  do  you 
know  me?" 

Florence  nodded  her  head  gravely,  and  pursed 
up  her  iips  ;  evidently  she  was  not  prepossessed. 

"Who  am  I?     Speak,  my  pet." 

*'I  supix>se  you  are  pa])a,"  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  and  then  speaking  confidently, — "yes, 
I  know  you  are  papa,  though  you  are  not  a  bit  like 
your  picture;  and  I  don't  believe" — patting  her 
pillow  rather  crossly — "  that  I  shall  love  you  a 
bit." 

"Oh,  Flo!  Flo!  how  can  you  be  so  naughty?" 

"Leave  her  to  me,  Miss  Elliott,"  whispered 
Guy,  but  his  brown  face  reddened  a  little;  "so 
young  a  child  is  surely  to  be  won,  .\nssver  me, 
sweet-eyes,  why  do  you  think  you  will  not  love 
me?" 

This  puzzled  Florence. 

"  If  you  are  papa,  you  are  not  a  good  papa  to  stop 
away  so  long.  ,.'\untie  and  I  have  been  quite  tired 
of  saying,  '  God  bless  dear  papa,  forever  and 
ever,  Amen!'  for,  oh,  such  a  long  tirael" 

Have  you  really  prayed  for  me,  my  precious 
pet?    Has  Florence  wanted  her  father?" 

"  Not  much — at  least  auntie  did.  She  used  to 
cry  nearly  every  day  she  tnlked  about  you.  Do 
you  love  auntie,  pa[ja?" 

"Very  much,"  returned  Guy,  gravely;  but  it 
must  be  owned  that"  he  hardly  understood  the 
question  in  the  sudden  thrjl!  of  ecstacy  at  hearing 
himself  addressed  for  the  first  time  by  that  title:  it 
cost  him  an  efTfort  not  to  snatch  the  little  creature 
to  his  breast  and  devour  her  with  kisses,  only  he 
dreaded  to  alarm  her. 

Florence  smiled,  well  pleased  at  his  answer. 
She  sidled  up  a  little  closer,  stealing  a  small  warm 
hand  in».o  Guy's  shaking  one. 

"  I  think  I  shall  like  you,  after  all.  Auntie 
does;  and  I  love  auntie  best  of  all  in  the  world." 

"Oh,  no;  not  best.  Florence;  you  must  surely 
keep  the  best  for  jjoor  papa." 

"Are  you  poor  papa?  Aren't  you  happy?  Do 
you  want  auntie  and  me  to  love  you  so  very  much, 
then?" 

"I  want  you  to  love  me,  my  little  daughter — 
my  heart's  treasure — my  only  one."  And  forget- 
ful of  his  resolution,  Guv  held  the  fair  little  face 
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between  his  hands  and  covered  it  with  kisses;  and 
then,  as  the  child  drew  back  startled  at  his 
vehemence,  he  took  his  seat  quieily  beside  her,  and, 
in  ail  agitated  voice,  told  her,  in  the  language  btrst 
suited  to  her  childish  capacity,  that  he  had  been  a 
long  way — thousands  and  lliousands  of  miles; 
that  he  had  once  been  nearly  drowned  in  the 
great  dreadful  sea;  that  he  had  been  cold,  and 
hungry,  and  thirsty ;  that  he  had  loved  her,  and 
thought  of  his  little  daughter  day  and  night,  and 
had  prayed  to  God  to  send  him  safe  home  to  her. 
"  And  now  I  have  tome  you  must  try  to  love  me. 
Honor's  dear  baby,  whom  she  left  as  her  dying 
legacy  ;  you  will  love  me  for  poor  mamma's  sake, 
won't  you,  Florence?" 

"She  is — isn't  poor  mamma,"  returned  the 
child  indignantly  ;  *'  mamma  is  a  beautiful  angel ; 
auntie  told  me  so.  Were  you  very  cold  and 
hungry,  papa?  Are  you  warm  now?  Never  mind, 
auniie  and  I  will  take  such  care  of  you." 

"And  you  will  love  me,  my  pet?" 

"Oh,  yes;  I  don't  mind  your  being  ugly  now, 
though  your  beard  does  hurt  so.  Put  your  head 
down  on  the  pillow;  lean  reach  you  so;  there, 
that  is  comfortable.  One  kiss  for  mamma — 
auntie  told  me  to  do  it;  and  one  for  auntie;  and 
three  from  little  Florence.  And  why  do  you  cry, 
papa?  I  shall  be  a  great  girl  .<ioon,  and  then  I 
shall  be  quite  as  good  as  mamma,  you  know." 

Dym  left  the  father  and  child  together,  and, 
muffling  herself  up  in  her  water-proof,  and  only 
taking  the  precaution  to  draw  the  hood  over  her 
bright  hair,  ran  down  liic  terrace  and  across  the 
garden,  and  out  of  the  little  side  gate  leading  to 
the  home-farm. 

The  first  burst  oi  mother's  rapture,  the  child's 
first  recognition  was  over,  and  Dym's  next  thought 
was  for  Humphrey  :  Humphrey  must  know,  and 
no  one  but  she  must  tell  him. 

Running  down  the  wet  field-paths,  battling 
bravely  with  the  wind  and  rain,  and  now  and 
then  stopping  to  take  breath,  Dym  sped  light  of 
foot  and  light  of  heart  till,  turning  the  corner  of 
the  farm  buildings,  she  almost  fell  into  the  arms 
of  Humphrey  himself. 

"  What's  to  do  now? — why,  what  in  the  name 
of  wonder  brings  you  down  to  the  farm,  Dym?" 
And  Humphrey  eyed  the  little  hooded  and  cloaked 
figure  with  growing  iMrrplcxity  and  uneasiness. 
'*MAdaro  isn't  worse,  is  she?" 


"She  is  better,"  rettjrned  Dym,  bre 
tossing  back  her  hood,  and  displaying  a 
and  happy  face;  "she  is  sleeping  as  sw 
child,  and  as  she  has  not  slept  for  mo* 
Dorothv  is  sitting  beside  her,  crying! 
out."  ^ 

"  Dorothy  crying !  You  are  in  a  en 
this  morning,  Dym.  What  ever  bringfl 
to  the  Five-acre  on  such  a  morning?"    % 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  w^ith  t 
ing;  I  never  thought  rain  so  beautiful  k 
declare,  I  hardly  felt  it ;  and  I  wanted  k 
to  you,  Humphrey 

"I  won't  hear  a  word  you  have  to 
returned  Humphrey,  decisively;  "if  yi 
daft,  Dym,  I  must  take  care  of  you. 
the  eaves  of  the  great  barn  ;  none  of 
about ;  and  now  tell  me  this  wonderi 
news 

"  How  do  you  know  I  have  any  to  I 
turned  Dym,  with  an  attempt  at  her  old 
"  it  IS  not  the  first  time  I  have  come  o\ 
farm  to  talk  to  you." 

"But  it  is  the  first  time  you  have  brc 
sort    of   face    with    you/'   returned  H 
shrewdly;  and  indeed  Dym's  dark  eyes 
with   heart-sunshine.     "Shall   1  gu 
will  you  have  the  telling  yourself?" 

"You  couldn't  guess,  Humpiirey, 
to  try  ever  so.  Stoop  your  head  ;  I  wan 
per;  it  is  too  good  to  say  out  loud.  Wi 
think  is  at  Inglcside,  Humphrey? 
phrey,  who  do  you  think  came  home 

Dym's  whis|>er  broke  into  a  falter, 
phrey,  generally  so  slow  of  comprchc 
it  perfectly.    He  started,  and  then  hU 

"Not  the  squire!     Oh,  Dym,  yoa 
mean  that !"     And  a  strange  shiver  of 
feeling  ran  through  Humphrey  Nclhecot 

"  His  very  own  self,  but,  oh,  itich 
Humphrey,  gray-haired  and  thin,  and  yc 
Will  you  rebuke  me  for  my  faith  now. 
told  his  mother  and  child  that   he  woj 
come  home  again  ? 

"No,  no;  you  were  right,  and  I 
and    thank   God    for   it  I     The  squi 
home,  you  say;  nay.  I  am  a  tri(ledii2y, 
it  me  over  again.     Why,  we  tlumiLt 
— madam  and  all  of  us." 

"  Kelpie  and  1  knew  better ,   it  wai 
knew  him  first,  and  insisted  ^  my  nab 
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.door.    Come,  Humplircy.  you  must  not  look  pale 
»rerit;  you  arc  more  startled  because  you  lost  all 
hope,  you  see." 

"'Ay,  ay,  when  I  see  him  I  shall  understand  it 
better.  Come  away,  Dym  ;  why  are  we  waiting? 
Tlie  squire  wijl  expect  a  welcome,  of  course." 

X)yin  nodded  assent,  but  she  looked  up  anxiously 
into  Humphrey's  face  as  they  threaded  the  wet 
field-paths  again.  Humphrey's  face  was  quite 
blanched  with  his  great  surprise,  and  now  and 
tlnen  he  bit  his  lip  nervously. 

•'The  squire's  come  home,  and  I  thought  he 
«ras  lying  fathoms  deep,"  she  heard  him. mutter 
to  himself;  and  then,  as  though  the  real  truth 
vtrcn  suddenly  dawning  on  him,  he  quickened  his 
steps  into  a  hasty  stride. 

•'Gently,  gently,  Humphrey!"  but  for  once  he 
did  not  hear  her.  Dym's  own  footsteps  became  a 
rxin,  and  even  then  she  only  retained  her  place  at 
his  side  with  difficulty;  she  followed  him  panting 
**  Humphrey  pushed  open  the  conservatory  door 
*n<l  advanced  to  the  library ;  but  there  the  old 
iristinct  made  them  both  pause,  and  Dym  timidly 
tr»ccked. 

**Who  is  there? — come  in.  What,  Humphrey  I" 
Gviy  put  down  his  child  from  his  knee  and  rose 
'^^stily,  and  the  two  men  grasped  hands  in  silence. 
**Eh,  squire!  but  we  have  been  heart-sick  for 
^helosiof  you,  and  the  good  God  has  given  you 
"^<:k  tons."  And  Humphrey  turned  aside  for  a 
***c«nent,  and  his  face  worked  with  emotion. 

**  I  haven't  deserved  it,  Humphrey,"  returned 
^uy,  in  a  broken  voice,  "any  more  than  I  deserve 
*^his  welcome.      I   never   thought    that   anything 
^o«ld  be  so  sweet  to  me  again.     Look  here,  dear 
old  friend,  my  more  than  brother!"  and,   throw- 
ing his  arm  over  Humphrey's  broad  shoulrler,   he 
drew  him  to  where  the  child  sat  w.atching  them 
''Hih  solemn  gray  eyes  of  puzzled  wonder. 

"She  is  growing  like   Honor's  self.     I  always 
^id  she  would,  squire;  she  will  be  the  light  of 
your  eyes  and  the  sunshine  of  your  home,  before 
TOny  years  are  ever." 

"She  has  Honor's  eyes  and  broad  thoughtful 
wow;  but  she  will  never  have  her  mother's  beauty, 
•"d  her  hair  is  several  shades  lighter,"  added 
Guv,  regretfully. 

"Manama  is  very  pretty,  but  I  think  auntie  is 
PWder,"  interrupted  Florence.  "  Why  do  you 
look  sad,  papa?  you  are  not  hungry  or  cold  now, 
yooknow." 


"No,  not  now,  my  darling,"  he  replied,  fondly, 
snatching  her  again  to  his  breast ;  at  least  I  can 
bear  to  endure  my  life  now  this  one  blessing  is 
spared  to  me.  I  never  thought  to  say  that,  Hum- 
phrey, till  I  knew  how  dreadful  the  shadow  of  the 
valley  of  death  could  be." 

"Ay,  we  must  all  bide  till  our  time  comes," 
returned  Humphrey,  laconically ;  but  as  Florence 
nestled  caressingly  on  her  father's  shoulder,  the 
child's  golden  hair  mingled  with  the  squire's  gray 
beard,  Dym  saw  him  hastily  turn  away  and  brush 
his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

CHAPTER   XXXII.       AT   BAY. 

The  news  of  the  squire's  return  spread  like 
wildfire  through  the  Utile  valley  of  Birstwith,  and 
before  many  hours  were  over,  Ingleside  was  be- 
siegerl  by  friends  and  acquaintances  of  all  degrees. 

The  vicar  and  his  wife  were  the  first  arrivals. 
Mr.  Fortescue,  as  he  entered  the  room  and  heard 
Guy's  cheery,  "  Well,  Lat,  how  has  it  fared  with 
you,  old  fellow?"  was  so  overpowered  with  emotion 
that  he  could  only  wring  his  cousin's  hand  without 
saying  a  word  ;  while  Katherine,  silent  and  sub- 
dued for  once  in  her  life,  kissed  him  affectionately, 
and  said,  "God  bless  you,  Guy  I"  and  then 
indulged  in  a  thorough  womanly  bit  of  crying. 

"Who  would  have  believed  Kate  had  so  much 
feeling  in  her?"  Mr.  Chichester  observed  after- 
wards, but  his  own  eyes  glistened  as  he  said  it. 
Through  that  day's  ordeal  the  squire  bore  himself 
bravely,  but  Dym  noticed  his  face  grew  paler  and 
graver,  and  his  lips  were  often  compressed  as 
though  in  pain,  as  he  listened  to  his  friends' 
kindly  congratulanons  and  warm  expressions  of 
joy. 

Towards  evening  the  terrace  before  the  house 
was  literally  crowded  with  hosts  of  the  farm 
laborers,  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
"  Maister,  God  bless  him!" — gray-haired  patri- 
archs of  the  valley,  who  had  known  him  as  a  boy, 
some  of  the  old  almshouse  men,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  women  and  boys,  and  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
group  Grace  Dunster  in  her  gray  duffle  cloak, 
peering  anxiously  over  Deb's  shoulder.  Guy 
singled  her  out  at  once  with  a  greeting  that  made 
the  little  dressmaker  crimson  with  pleasure;  in 
spite  of  his  fatigue  and  depression,  he  had  a  word 
and  a  hand-shake  for  every  one  of  them ;  as  he 
left  Ihera,  a  ringing  cheer  startled  the  rooks  into 
frightened    cawing,      "Three  times  three — t.Vv4A.''i 
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right,  my  men  ;  now  you  must  drinlc  the  squire's 
health,  one  and  all  of  you  ;  you  all  know  where 
the  squire  keeps  his  home-brewed."  And  by  this 
judicious  hint  Humphrey  Ncihecotc  rapidly  cleared 
the  terrace  and  grounds  for  the  night.  Dym  could 
hear  the  cheers  dying  off  slowly  in  the  distance. 
Before  long  the  valley  was  ablaze  with  a  red  lurid 
light,  a  huge  bonfire  was  burning  on  the  common. 
Humphrey  called  the  squire  to  look  at  it. 

"  Poor  lads  !  it  is  their  way  of  killing  the  fatted 
calf.  I  suppose  we  must  give  them  a  dinner  or  a 
supper;  you  must  manage  it,  Humphrey."  And 
then  he  sat  down  by  his  mother  \vith  a  sigh,  and 
drew  Florence  to  his  knee,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  he  scarcely  spoke,  except  in  answer  to 
their  questions. 

"Ah,  but  the  squire's  rarely  changed,"  was 
Humphrey's  parting  observation  that  night;  "he'll 
never  be  the  man  he  was  again."  And  before 
many  days  were  over  Dym  coincided  in  Hum- 
phrey's opinion. 

It  was  true  that  when  the  first  cxcitenienl  of 
coming  home  had  a  little  subsided  Guy  became 
strangely  taciturn  and  silent ;  he  was  very  reticent 
on  the  subject  of  his  wanderings,  and  evaded  as 
far  as  possible  all  inquiries  as  to  his  escape  from 
the  burning  vessel. 

"  Why  should  I  speak  of  what  causes  mc  such 
acute  suffering  only  in  the  retrospect? — you  would 
rot  sleep  to-night,  mother,  neither  should  I,  if  I 
were  to  recapitulate  all  the  horrors  of  that  ghastly 
scene."  And  Guy's  shudder  was  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive. 

••  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  he  said,  on 
another  occasion,  when  Mr.  Fortescue  was  ques- 
tioning him  ;  "don't  let  us  rake  up  bygones,  Lat: 
it  was  all  a  miserable  failure  from  beginning  to 
end — India  or  Australia,  what  did  it  matter?  I 
took  my  trouble  with  mc.  I  never  got  rid  of  it 
for  a  minute — and  now." 

"Well,  Guy?" 

**\  have  brought  it  back :  that  is  all."  And 
ibe  dark  moody  look  came  across  Guy  Chichester's 
filCC  as  he  put  down  his  child  from  his  knee  and 
resumed  his  old  restleias'  walk  across  the  room, 
But,  except  when  they  questioned  him  about  these 
dreary  three  years,  he  was  ordinarily  very  gentle 
and  quiet.  It  was  beautiful  to  watch  him  with  his 
mother  and  child.  He  would  rouse  himself  from 
his  melancholy  brooding  to  sit  by  his  mother's 
side  and  talk  to  her  by  the  hour  together,  but  it 


was  evident  that  his  one  thought  was  Flo 
He  was  ill  at  ease  if  the  child  were  out 
sight  even  for  an  hour  ;  from  morning  to  ni, 
was  devising  little  plans  for  her  amusement, 
rence's  *' new  papa,"  as  she  called  him,  b 
her  favorite  playfellow.  Guy's  old  spark  of 
woke  up  when  he  told  stories  to  his  child. 
Humphrey  would  meet  them  on  the  farm,  w 
hand  in  hand,  Guy's  shoulders  a  little  st04 
his  head  bent,  Florence  dancing  beside  bin 
her  fair  hair  streaming  in  the  wind. 

Guy  bought  a  little  cream-colored  poo 
trained  it  himself;  he  taught  Florence  to  rl 
her  great  delight.  The  Ulack  Prophet  was 
cised  regularly  now.  Dym,  as  she  watched 
from  the  terrace,  was  strangely  reminded  oft 
days  at  Lansdowne  House,  when  Edith  and  ( 
Guy  used  to  ride  out  together. 

Edith  was  growing  up  now,  and  was  win 
at   Mentone  with  her  mother,  who  had  bee 
confirmed  invalid  5  but  Beatrix  Delaire  had  % 
that   she  might  be  expected  at  Ingleside 
course  of  a  week  or  two. 

Guy  showed  her  letter  to  Dym.  fl 

"  I  hope  you  have  forgotten  your  old  iB 
ism,"  he  said,  with  one  of  his  old  shrewd 
"  Poor  Trichy  !  she  has  had  her  share  of  t 
with  the  rest  of  us." 

"  I  think  Mrs.  Delaire  has  greatly  Imt 
since  her  residence  abroad,"  returned  Dym, 
nanimously;  "she  is  lovelier  than  ever,  an 
grown  strangely  gentle,  even  to  me,"  laogt 
little  nervously. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  I  shall  think  bff 
her,"  was  Guy's  answer,  and  the  subject  dfo 
but  all  that  day  and  the  next  Dym  look  hen 
task  becatise  the  old  uneasv  feeling  had  rd 
at  the  thought  that  Mrs.  Delaire  was  com 
Ingleside. 

"  It  is  so  nice  and  quiet  now,  and  wb 
comes  she  will  monopolize  him,  and  he  wi 
find  time  to  say  a  word  to  me,"  whispered  jen 

•'He  will  always  find  time  to  reroeoili 
friends,"  added  Dym's  better  monitor. 

Dym  was  always  taking  herself  to  task 
Something  unaccountable  and  wholly  my« 
was  troubling  her  sweet  nature  sorely,  SI 
strangely  happy  and  yet  ill  at  ea^,  and  Ofll 
ill  at  ease  as  iu  Guy  Chichester's  prewrnci 

Dym  told  herself  sometimes  that  she 
ing  jealous  even  of  Florence.     What  if 


aad  child  should  become  all  in  all  to  each  other, 
and  she  were  robbed  of  her  darling?  Dym  cried 
jharoc  on  herself  for  this  unworthy  feeling;  but 

■  she  need  not  have  feared — Florence  was  true  to  her 
^^  old  favorite,  and  often  refused  to  accompany  her 
JT  &ther  for  a  walk  or  drive  unless  auntie  were  of 
r        ihe  party. 

I  "Vousee  Florence  has  not  learned  to  do  without 

f  me  yet,"  Dym  would  say,  a  little  sadly  and  apolo- 
geiiolly,  when  Mr.  Chichester  insisted  on  her 
Wcompanying  thern  :  '*  she  will  be  wiser  soon." 

"  When  Florence  learns  to  forget  her  old  friends, 

she  will  be  no  daughter  of  mine,"  returned  Guy, 

^«  With  one  of  his  winning  smiles.     "Why  will  you 

^■con^ider  yourself  de  trop^  Miss  Elliott?     Do  you 

^■tbinlc  that  no  one  besides  Florence  is  pleased  to 

■  iiaveyou?" 
'I 

It  was  evident  Guy  Chichester  had  not  forgotten 

bi  oM  favorite.  There  was  a  grave,  almost  a 
brotherly  tenderness  in  his  manner  to  her,  that 
ocghi  to  have  won  her  from  her  reserve  now  and 
tfccD.  He  would  bear  himself  towards  her  as 
though  he  felt  himself  her  debtor.  It  was  true  the 
girl  had  endeared  herself  to  hira  in  no  small  degree 
bv  tiic  filial  care  and  love  she  had  lavished  on  his 
Hp^other. 

^^  '•  But  for  you,  she  would  not  be  alive  to  welcome 
ttienow,  and  the  sin  of  having  broken  my  mother's 
brart  would  have  lain  heavily  at  my  door.  You 
^l*4»c  saved  me  from  this  last  bitterness,  Miss  El- 
^Biottj  yoD  have  loved  and  guarded  my  motherless 
^fcliild  for  me ;  and  yet  you  say  1  owe  you  no  debt 
^PO' gratitude." 

^K  "It  was  canceled  long  ago,  Mr,  Chichester.  I 
^■•aplore — I  beg  you  not  to  say  such  things.  VViio 
^as  it  who  first  befriended  the  lonely  girl,  and 
OMde  her  welcome  in  your  own  home?  You  have 
been  nay  benefactor  and  friend  ever  since  I  first 
Mwyou,"  continued  Dym,  in  a  voice  of  emotion, 
*nillbcn  breaking  down  altogether. 

"Have  it  your  own  way,"  he  responded,  with 
1  Sid  smile,  holding  out  his  hand  ;  "  you  may  close 
•"ylips,  but  you  cannot  prevent  my  feeling  grateful 
tojrou  with  all  my  heart.  Put  me  to  the  proof, 
*i5S  Elliott ;  see  if  there  be  anything  that  I  would 
ootdo  for  your  happiness  if  it  were  in  my  power." 
-Afld  there  was  a  look  in  Guy  Chichester's  dark 
tyesas  he  said  this  that  set  the  seal  to  his  words. 

Such  speeches  as  these  filled  Dym's  heart  with 
2  tumultuous  happiness  that  was  akin  to  pain.    She 
^JOB^   think    over    them    with    a    beating   heart, 

L^ 


as  she  sat  working  silently  by  Mrs.  Chtcn^lfSK^s 

side. 

She  had  grown  very  silent  of  late,  they  told  her. 
Dym  used  to  smile  at  the  accusation,  but  all  the 
time  she  knew  it  was  true.  When  Mr.  Chichester 
was  in  the  room  she  felt  strangely  tongue-tied — a 
new  sort  of  shyness  oppressed  her;  she  had  an  odd 
trick  of  flushing  up  when  he  looked  at  or  spoke  to 
her.  Dym  could  not  understand  what  ailed  her; 
she  had  lost  all  her  old  fearless  ways,  and  yet  she 
only  told  herself  that  it  was  because  this  long 
absence  had  made  her  friend  strange  to  her. 

'*I  have  something  against  you,  Miss  Elliott," 
Guy  said  to  her  one  day,  when  they  were  alone 
together  in  the  drawing-room  :  it  was  the  evening 
when  Mrs.  Delaire  was  expected,  and  the  carriage 
had  been  sent  down  to  the  station.  Dym,  who 
had  made  her  toilette  early,  was  kneeling  on  the 
rug  in  the  firelight,  caressing  Kelpie,  when  Mr. 
Chichester  came  in, 

Dym  rose  with  a  sudden  blush,  and  seated  her- 
self in  silence. 

•'Against  me,  Mr.  Chichester!" 

"Ay,"  he  returned,  with  a  penetrating  glance, 
as  he  took  his  old  attitude  against  the  tnantelpiece. 
**I  have  long  wished  to  ask  you  something.  1 
want  to  know  what  has  become  of  my  little  friend?" 

"1  don't  understand  you  !"  stammered  Dym ; 
but  she  grew  rosy  notwithstanding. 

**  1  saw  her  last  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  one 
wild  March  morning,  when  Kelpie  scented  his 
master.  She  was  sufficiently  benevolent  to  throw 
the  door  wide  open  for  him  to  enter,  but" — with 
a  singular  emphasis — "  I  have  never  seen  her 
since." 

Dym  colored  high  \  she  was  beginning  to  grasp 
his  meaning. 

•'What  has  become  of  her.  Miss  Elliott,  I  should 
like  ta  know?  She  had  her  faults,  but  want  of 
affection  and  of  candor  was  not  among  them.  Do 
you  know  I  miss  my  little  friend  every  day?" 

"She  is  here !"  in  a  voice  barely  above  a  whis- 
per. 

Mr.  Chichester  smiled. 

"I  don't  think  so.  Mi.ss  Elliott,  have  you  grown 
to  be  afraid  of  me?" 

"  Not  very."     Dym  was  crimson  now. 

"A  little,  then  !" 

"I  don't  know ;  anyhow,  I  cannot  help  it,  Mr. 
Chichester." 

He  shook  his  head  indulgently. 
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"Out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind.  Fie!  MissEltiott, 
I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  you." 

*'0K,  no;  it  is  not  ihat,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly, 
roused  at  last  into  defending  herself,  but  stammer- 
ing still ;  "  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  Mr.  Chiches- 
ter— how  could  I  ?  only  it  is  all  so  strange,  and 
you  are  altered,  and " 

*•!  am  not  altered  to  you" — somewhat  point- 
edly— "and   as   for  the   outward   man "    he 

sighed,  and  then  went  on  in  the  same  gentle  tone: 
"Child,  I  don't  like  to  see  you  shy  and  shrinking 
from  me  j  somehow,  it  hurts  me.  Though  my  hair 
is  gray,  and  my  heart  well-nigh  broken,  I  have  still 
some  old  affections  for  ray  friends  ;  and  I  ever  held 
you  as  one  of  ihcm." 

"  Oh,  Mr,  Chichester  1"  But  Dyra  had  no  time 
to  say  any  more  ;  for  at  that  moment  the  carriage- 
wheels  sounded  in  the  entry,  and  Mr.  Chichester 
hastened  out  to  welcome  his  cousin. 

Dym  was  not  present  at  their  meeting ;  but  she 
noticed  that  Beatrix  looked  pale  and  agitated  when 
she  came  into  the  room  a  few  minutes  later,  lean- 
ing on  her  cousin's  arm.  She  greeted  Dym  with 
so  much  kindness  that  Guy  had  reason  to  conclude 
the  old  antagonism  was  dead  and  buried  ;  and  even 
Dym,  who  always  in  her  secret  heart  accused 
Beatrix  of  artifice  in  her  simplest  words  and 
actions,  was  not  proof  against  the  gentleness  that 
disarmed  her. 

No  one  could  believe  Beatrix  was  acting  a  part 
who  saw  her  that  evening.  Generally  cold  and 
undemonstrative,  she  was  affectionate  in  her  de- 
meanor to  her  aunt,  lavish  of  caresses  to  little 
Florence,  while  her  joy  at  seeing  her  cousin  again 
was  evidently  deep  and  earnest. 

If  Beatrix  had  set  herself  to  charm  them  all,  she 
could  not  have  succeeded  better.  Guy,  who  was 
generally  silent  and  restless  after  Florence  had 
gone  to  bed,  now  joined  the  fireside  group,  and 
seemed  interested  in  the  description  of  a  trip  to 
the  Pyrenees  that  Beatrix  was  giving  her  aunt,  and 
now  and  then  he  could  not  help  owning  to  himself 
that  Miss  Elliott  was  right  in  declaring  that  his 
cousin  was  lovelier  than  ever. 

Beatrix's  lace  and  form  had  always  seemed  to 
his  fastidious  taste  well-nigh  faultless,  though  it  had 
been  somewhat  marred  by  a  repellent  haughtiness 
and  a  cold  searching  look  in  the  eyes;  this  was 
exchanged  now  for  a  softened  bearing,  and  the 
transparent  complexion  was  now  perfectly  dazzling 
in  contrast  to  her  deep  mourning-dress. 


"  I  believe  my  poor  Undine  has  found  her 
after  all."  wus  Guy's  secret  comment :   "  perb: 
after  all,  she  liked  Frank  more  than  we  thoi 
And  with  his  old  kindliness  Guy  Chicbesti 
himself  to  make  his  cousin's  visit  pleasant  to  bef 

It  was  the  old  mistaken  kindness,  but  it  Ctil 
to  achieve  its  object. 

For  some  days,  more  than  a  week,  indeed,  ever 
thing  went  on  smoothly  at  Ingleside,  Beairi 
white  brow  wore  a  peaceful  unruffled  look  tl 
had  long  been  a  stranger  to  it ;  she  made  bei 
quite  at  home  in  Mrs.  Chichester's  boudoir  and 
the  squire's  study,  she  helped  her  cousin  with  1 
accounts,  rode  out  with  him  and  Florence,  » 
already  village  gossip  reported  that  the  bcautifi 
widow  would  eventually  take  up  her  residence 
Ingleside.  "  Ay,  she  is  a  rare  beauty,  but  she 
not  so  real  bonnie  as  t'lther  were,"  as  one  of  tl 
old  women  at  the  almshouses  was  heard  tou) 
"  she  hasn't  a  glint  of  sunshine  in  her  face  ;  tbei 
no  one  like  '  the  good  lady.'  " 

Guy  smiled  scornfully  when  these  reports  reaclM 
him. 

'•Slanderous  fools!"  he  muttered.     "  Do  tN 
think  I  would  replace  Honor?     PoorTrichjrl 
hope  this  will  not  reach  her  ears:  it  would  aiuu 
her  dreadfully." 

But  it  was  not  village  gossip  that  brought 
first  cloud  on   Beatrix   Delairc's  face:  a  trifle, 
word,  had   revived   the   old   soreness.     One  dj 
Dym  felt  there  was  an   imperceptible   chaoge 
Beatrix's  manner,  and  taxed  all  her  eflbrta  toil 
cover  the  cause,  but  in  vain. 

*'  I  have  not  slighted  her  in  any  way,"  tho«| 
Dym:   *' it  must  be  my  fancy."     Butthenextdl 
it  was  there,  and  the  next  also. 

Could  it  be  that  Beatrix  resented  Dym's  posttf 
at  Ingleside,  that  she  was  jealous  of  I-lorrnce's  < 
votion,  of  her  aunt's  warm  love  for  her  adopt 
daughter,  that  Guy's  friendship  was  displc 
her?     "She  never  liked  me  to  have  much 
with  him,"  thought  poor  Dym. 

Dym  was  half  right  and  half  wrong  in  her 
raise  as  to  Mrs.  Delaire's  changed  manner, 
had  made  up  her  mnid  to  accept  Dym  as  a 
sary  evil,  and  to  tolerate  her  pusiiiuo  at  In 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  |>ossible — coa»e  what  mi; 
she  would    not   quarrel  with   her.     Guy 
whims,  and  this  was  one  of  them,  and  she 
choose  to  incense  him  against  her. 

Beatrix   was  determined  to  be  perfectly 


hoffiorcd  and  to  patronize  Miss  Elliott.  She  per- 
sonally disiiked  her — Beatrix  always  disliked  those 
ibc  had  injured — but  her  repugnance  had  to  be 
conquered  or  hidden. 

"It  is  love  me,  love  my  dog,"  she  thought, 
smiling  bitterly  at  her  cousin's  autocratic  ways. 
"It  is  a  pity  he  is  so  foolishly  Quixotic,  I  wonder 
if  bf  will  ever  care  for  a  woman  after  Honor?" 
And  Beatrix  sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  strong 
tenacity  of  Guy  Chichester's  affection.  For  a 
time  Beatrix  found  her  rdle  perfectly  easy,  and 
tlien  all  at  once  her  manner  changed. 
And  why  ? 

Because  the  widow's  shrewd  cold  eyes  had  read 
Dyra'&  innocent  secret — the  secret  unguessed  even 
by  henielf— and  she  had  determined  that  at  all 
^rds  Dyra  must  be  removed  from  Ingleside. 

"If  he  finds  it  out,  as  he  surely  will,  he  will 
only  pity  her,  and — well,  no  one  never  knows  to 
*rhii  length  men  like  Guy  can  go;  he  must  never 
knour  it,  never.  If  I  ventured  to  warn  her  in  a 
friendly  way — "  and  Beatrix  rose  from  her  low 
scat,  and  began  pacing  the  room  with  troubled 
steps. 

"I  think  I  shall  venture  it.  She  will  fly  into  a 
t>assion  in  her  old  way,  and  call  me  her  enemy. 
,^rc  we  enemies,  I  wonder?  What  made  me 
^i^like  this  girl  from  the  first?  If  I  were  super- 
tftions,  I  should  say  she  crossed  my  path  in  an 
"^^"^il  day.  Honor  Nethecote  was  not  specially 
^«lfar  to  rae,  but  one  was  obliged  to  respect  her  in 
^^fHte  of  one's  haired;  but  Miss  Elliott "   Here 
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rJtrix's  uneasy   cogitations  were  interrupted  by 
*ke entrance  of  Miss  Elliott  herself, 

Dym  came  into  the  room  smiling.      "  Mr.  Chi- 
chester wants  to  know  if  you  will  ride  with  him. 
^iofence  and  he  are  going  over  to  Riijley;  it  is 
*ich  a  beautiful  day.  and — are  you  not  well,  Mrs. 
Wsire?"     Dym    had    certainly   some    reason   in 
I  »king  the   question.      Beatrix   looked    pale   and 
*ora;  at  such  limes  her  face  would  look  almost  old. 
"Yes — no — I  am  not  very  well  this  morning. 
Tfll  my  cousin,  please,  Miss  Elliott,  that  I  will 
wtridc;  give  him  my  love;  say  I  have  a  fit  of 
tbcnpors — anything  you  like." 
"\{  you   are  dull,  shall  I   come  and  sit   with 
LjOa?"  asked  Dym,  timidly.     Somehow  the  young 
ro  deep  mourning  always  evoked  her  sym- 
>y;  instinctively  she  felt  that  Beatrix  Delaire 
unhappy,   and  the   generous  girl  longed  to 
)rt  her. 


"Yes,  if  you  like,"  answered  Beatrix,  indiffer- 
ently, but  under  her  cold  demeanor  her  heart  was 
throbbing  loudly.  Was  this  her  opportunity? 
Should  she  speak  to  her  now?  She  must  dissemble 
and  pretend  kindness,  she  thought  to  herself,  ^n 
spite  of  her  habitual  insincerity,  Beatrix  felt  this 
thing  was  not  easy  to  be  done. 

Dym  found  her  sitting  by  the  fire  in  deep 
thought,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand.  As 
Dym  took  the  seat  beside  her,  she  suddenly 
shivered  and  moved  slightly. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  ill,  Mrs.  Delaire." 

Beatrix  smiled  bitterly.  "  I  am  never  ill ;  have 
you  fver  heard  me  complain,  Miss  Elliott?" 

"  Vou  are  unhappy,  then?"  in  Dym's  softest 
tones. 

"Well,  perhaps  you  are  right;  something  has 
occurred  to  trouble  me,  that  is  all." 

"I  am  sorry — "  began  Dym;  but  Beatrix  in- 
terrupted her  almost  fiercely. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  be  surprised  if  I  told 
you  that  you  yourself  were  the  cause  of  my  trouble. 
Miss  Elliott." 

"  Who?  I — I  hope — that  is,  I  trust  I  have  dofie 
nothing  to  offend  you?"  stammered  Dym. 

There  was  a  strange  earnestness  and  abruptness 
in  Beatrix's  manner  that  startled  her,  but  the  next 
moment  it  had  wholly  changed. 

"Offended  me,  my  dear  Miss  Elliott?  No, 
you  have  only  made  me  think,"  in  a  soft  melan- 
choly voice.  "I  cannot  help  being  very  sorry 
for  you,  that  is  all." 

"Sorry  for  me!"  Dym's  cheeks  were  flaming 
now. 

"Yes;  you  are  so  singularly  placed,  and  my 
aunt  is  so  injudicious — so  helpless,  I  mean.  If  I 
were  not  afraid  of  making  you  angry,  I  think  I 
should  try  and  warn  you  of  somelhing ;  but  1  d;ire 
not  provoke  the  hasty  temper  I  remember  so  well. 
Miss  Elliott." 

Dym  lifted  her  hot  face  bravely. 

"  I  hope  I  have  learned  to  control  it  now.  You 
frighten  me,  Mrs.  Delaire.  What  have  I  done  to 
pain  you?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  Beatrix,  laying  her  hand 
lightly  on  hers  for  a  moment.  Somehow  Dym 
quite  shuddered  away  from  the  cool  polished 
touch.  "  Why  will  you  persist  in  thinking  that 
you  have  offended  me,  if  I  anj  only  speaking  as 
your  friend?" 

"My    friend!"    Dym   could  \\o\.  s\iT;*^te?&  v\vax 


exclamation.     A  flush  crossed  Mrs.  Delairc's  face 
as  she  heard  it. 

"  Vou  distrust  me  still,"  she  said,  drawing  her- 
self up  proudly;  "  you  have  never  forgotten  the  old 
grudge  when  we  were  girls  together.  Miss  Elliott. 
If  you  will  not  believe  I  mean  it  for  your  good,  at 
least  you  know  me  to  be  interested  in  my  cousin's 
welfare?" 

"Why  do  you  bring  in  Mr.  Chichester's  name?" 
asked  Dym,  in  a  bewildered  voice. 

*'  Because  what  I  have  to  say  concerns  him 
closely.  Miss  Elliott.  You  will  hate  me  outright, 
I  know,  but  I  must  speak.  I  must  warn  you  that 
your  continued  residence  under  my  cousin's  roof 
is  perilous  to  your  peace  of  mind.  Don't  mis- 
understand me,"  she  continued,  eagerly;  "no 
one  has  told  me — I  have  found  it  out  myself. 
Probably  you  are  not  conscious  of  it  yourself;  but 
it  is  as  true  as  the  heavens  above  us,  that  you  are 

not    indifferent    to "     She   stopped.       "Miss 

Elliott,  do  you  dare  affirm  that  you  do  not  love 
ray  cousin  Guy?" 

At  this  unexpected  and  cruel  thrust  Dym  grew 
asrwhitc  as  death»  and  her  head  dropped  on  her 
bosom  ;  for  a  moment  she  shrank  back  as  though 
she  had  received  a  visible  blow. 

Beatrix  look  her  unresisting  hand  gently. 
"  Yuu  need  not  answer — I  can  see  it  for  myself. 
I  have  always  been  afraid  of  this — always.     Others 
have  been  to  blame,  not  you;  you  ought  not  to 
have  been  placed  in  such  a  position." 

The  poor  white  face  before  her,  stricken  with 
sudden  shame  and  dismay,  moved  even  her  to 
pity. 

"You  must  not  take  it  like  this,  Miss  Elliott. 
Who  could  be  long  with  Guy  without  loving 
him?"  and  Beatrix  sighed.  "These  sort  of  feel- 
ings come  gradually  ;  you  were  not  aware  of  them 
yourself." 

"I  did  not  know.  Oh,  this  is  too  dreadful!" 
suddenly  exclaimed  Dym.  Her  innocent  appeal- 
ing eyes  smote  Beatrix's  cold  selfishness  with 
tardy  remorse;  the  absolute  purity  of  her  look 
almost  inspired  her  with  awe. 

"  If  this  were  true,  and  I  knew  it,"  went  on 
Dym,  with  a  trembling  lip,  "  you  would  do  well 
to  Korn  me :  I  should  not  be  worthy  the  name  of 
woman.  But  I  never — never — thought  it  was 
that."  And  a  sudden  overpowering  blush  finished 
her  sentence. 

"  I  can  well  believe  it/'  began  Beatrix,  sooth- 


ingly;  but   Dym   put  out   a  shaking   hattd 
stopped  her.  j 

"  Please  don't  speak  to  me ;  you  mean  it  kincfl 
but  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  was  going  to  say  perhij 
I  ought  to  have  known  it;  but  he  was  so  far  atM 
me  I  thought  there  was  no  danger;  and  I  had  'i 
mother,  not  even  Will,  to  warn  me."  ' 

She  covered  her  face  and  wept  passionate^ 
steadfast  in  her  young  truth,  it  never  caroe  H 
her  mind  to  defend  herself,  to  disarm  suspicion^ 
a  pretence  of  well-merited  anger.  "Dare  y^ 
afhrm  that  you  do  not  love  my  cousin?"  Beam 
had  said  to  her;  and  the  words  had  brought  tbi 
own  conviction.  " 

Yes,  she  loved  him  ;  she  knew  it  now,  invl 
cently  as  a  child,  purely  as  a  girt,  blindly  as 
woman.  Out  of  thai  singular  friendship  had  coQ 
the  anguish  of  a  hopeless  first  love;  she  had  dart 
to  love  her  benefactor-  Dym  was  cowering  a 
from  the  thought  like  a  frightened  dove. 
one  idea  was  in  her  mind :  Mrs.  Delaire  was  rig| 
and  she  must  leave  Ingleside.  i 

No  one  need  have  envied  Beatrix's  feeltngt; 
she  sat  silently  beside  the  weeping  girl.  H 
victory  humiliated  and  punished  her ;  in  alt  I 
life  she  had  never  acted  so  base  a  part,  li 
Elliott  hid  never  injured  her,  yet  she  was  goi 
near  to  break  her  heart ;  she  was  disturbing  | 
domestic  circle  she  had  come  to  visit;  tbroc|| 
her  means,  her  aunt,  helpless  in  her  blill 
ness,  would  lose  her  adopted  daughter,  Floret 
her  loving  nurse  and  friend.  Beatrix  did  1 
wrong  the  nobility  of  Dym's  nature ;  she  kq 
she  would  leave  Ingleside ;  but  some  word  ibe  i 
say  as  to  her  own  want  of  generosity.  0 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  said  this.  H| 
it  make  us  enemies  ag-iin,  Mi.ss  Elliott?"  i^ 

"You  meant  it  for  the  best.  I  suppose  i 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  walk  beside  a  prccipj 
unwarned ;  but  I  think  I  could  have  borne  it  bel 
from  any  one  else."  t 

"  You  have  always  distrusted  me,"  retrifl 
Beatrix,  icily;  "  but  at  least  you  know  I  have  i 
cousin's  interests  at  heart."  | 

"  I  shall  not  wrong  them,"  was  the  sad  ansii| 
"You  need  not  tear  that  I  shall  st«y  here,  ](| 
Delaire;  nothing  could  keep  ine  here  now — 04 
ing — nothing!"  clasping  her  hands  in  dexpaii 
spite  of  herself. 

Mrs.  Delaire  could  not  help  admiring  the  gi 
courage  and  resolution. 
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She  watched  her  for  a  moment,  almost  enviously; 

the  slight  girlish  figure,  the  drooping   head,  the 

little  dark  face  that  had  suddenly  grown  so  wan 

and  wistful. 

b    ••!  suppose  I  may  go  now?"  Dyra  said,  turning 

to  the  door. 

She  did  not  wait  for  any  answer;  she  almost 
itaggered  when  a  rush  of  April  sunshine  met  her 
outside,  the  sweet  spring  sunshine  that  pervaded 
everything.  Down  stairs  in  the  hall,  doors  were 
opeoiog  and  shutting ;  Florence's  baby  laughter 


sounded  from  the  terrace,  Guy's  grave  voice 
answering,  "Run  in,  my  darling;  these  Northern 
winds  are  treacherous,"  she  heard  him  say. 

Dym  leaned  against  the  wall,  faint  and  dizzy. 
Was  she  never  to  hear  that  voice  again  ?  was  he  to 
miss  his  little  friend  every  day — always?  was  she 
to  go  away  from  them  all  ? 

"Oh,  Will!  Will!  if  I  could  only  die!"  groaned 
the  unhappy  girl,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  a  horror  and  darkness  of  despair  fell  upon 
her. 


WORD  HISTORY. 

By   Henrv    M.    DuBois. 


The  study  of  ethnology,  or  a  treatise  on  nations, 
his  long  engaged  the  speculative  student's  mind. 


ough  knowledge  of  all  indo-European  languages, 
bnt  especially  to  our  own  language,  that  words 
Fossil  remains,  implements  of  war,  vases  bearing  ^  should  be  studied  etymologically,  as  a  great  writer 
inscriptionsof  antiquity,  utensils  of  wood  and  bone  ^  says:  "In  a  language  like  ours,  where  so  many 
.h*vebeen  dug  from  the  earth,  thereby  unraveling  '  words  are  derived  from  other  languages,  there  are 
miny hidden  facts  of  nations  almost  or  entirety  \  few  modes  of  instruction  more  useful  or  mcjre 
extinct,  The  fossil  femains  which  have  been  found  .  amusing  than  that  of  accustoming  young  people  to 
on  our  .\ttantic  coast  mark  the  far  wanderings  of  seek  for  etymology,  or  primary  meaning  of  the 
iom<  Phoenician  tribe.     The  little  that  scientific  ;  words  they  use.     There  are  cases  in  which  more 

j  knowledge  of  more  value  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
I  history  of  a  word   than  by  the  history  of  a  cam- 
paign."     Our    words   "Frank,"    "slave,"    and 
j  many  others,  could  be  mentioned  to  illustrate  the 
I  last  truth.     In  fossil  remains,  extinct  vertebrated 
I  animals  have  been  found  unknown  to  zoologists. 
The  graceful  fern  has  been  embalmed  in  its  rough 
stony  bed,  adding  new  and  rich  stores  to  the  bota- 
nist ;  so  in  most  every  word  used  in  daily  life  there 
lies  beneath  its  rough  exterior  some  hidden  treasure 
of    past   ages,    some    beautiful    and    imaginative 
thought  sufficient  to  excite  a  desire  for  etymologi- 
cal research  in  the  most  thoughtless  and  careless 
student.     How  often    do  we  use  "dilapidated," 
and  how  ignorant  are  we  of  its  rise.     Little  have 
we  cared  to  trace  out  its  etymology,  and  thereby 
.     .,   .._, „      ,  _.     acquaint    ourselves   with   its   whole  history.     We 

t refined  desires,  is  etymology,  by  which  certain  never  can  tell  until  studied  that  the  word  was 
^ords  have  revealed  centuries  of  concealed  history,  made  up  of  the  inseparable  Latin  preposition  dV", 
The  best  and  most  authei.ticated  history  is  and  the  noun  Upi's,  a  stone.  How  perfectly  natu- 
Jwived  from  etymological  investigation.  How  ral  was  it  for  the  maker  of  this  word  to  apply  it 
iCccssary  is  it  then  for  every  student  to  habituate     to  some  broken-down  wall,  where  one  stone  fell 

upon  another!     What  a  beautiful  sounding  word 
is  sincere;  how  carefully  it  is  used!     We  are  wiU- 


men  know  of  the  great  advancement  of  the  Celts, 
who  satisfied  their  progressive  ambition  by  making 

I  Great  Britain  their  "Herculean"  pillars,  was 
brought  about  by  the  discovery  of  these  choice  con- 
cealed relics.  Could  we  but  plow  up  with  the  sod  the 
language  used  by  such  ancient  tribes,  what  a  store- 
house of  philological  truths  of  their  rise  and  fall 
would  we  have  J  how  much  more  substantial  would 
be  our  knowledge  of  their  history,  than  by  the  few 
•wsil  remains  containing  within  their  rough  exte- 
•^sotne  hidden  treasure  of  their  weapons,  their 
donicsiic  wares,  or  some  little  coin  ?     In  no  better 

t**y  can  a  language  hand  down  to  posterity  the 
story  of  its  rise  and  fall  than  the  words  in  which 
their  rough   wants  were  expressed.     The   vehicle 
wfiich  will  carry  to  us  the  primitive  meaning  of 
Words,  whether  used   to  express  rough  wants,  or 
refined  desires,   is  etymology,   by  which   certain 
''ordshave  revealed  centuries  of  concealed  history. 
The  best   and    most    authei.ticated    history   is 
ived  from    etymological   investigation.     How 
ccssary  is  it  then  for  every  student  to  habituate 
fciiDself  to  the  close  study  of  words  with  which  he 
ilv  comes  in  contact.     It  is  essential  to  a  thor- 


ing  to  attach  great  worth  to  it.     Yet  we  remain 
ignorant  of  its  great  beauty  until  we  ^nd  it  is  com- 
posed of  j////,  without,  and  cera,  wax,  as  if  applied 
originally  to  pure  honey,  free  from  any  wax  wiiich 
would  lessen  its  true  value  and  transparency.     So 
thousands  of  words  could  be  named  which  carry 
out  in  their  etymology  the  full  and  natural  inten- 
tion of  the  first  user.     Whatastorelvouse  of  historic 
knowledge  has  been  handed  down  in  poetry  from 
the  archaeological  periods  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans to  the  present  time  by  Homer,  Virgil,  Shak- 
spearc  and  Milton.  The  "Iliad "  and  the  *'.^neid" 
are  great,  yet  not  so  great  in  power  and  beauty  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.     "  Julius  C^sar" 
and   "Paradise  Ixjst"  are  valuable  possessions  of 
inheritance,  but  the  English   language  is  a  more 
valuable  heritage  yet.     The  great  historians  Hero- 
dotus, Livy,  and  Hume,  have  conveyed  through 
words  the  menial  treasures  of  one  period  to  the 
generations  that  follow.     This  precious  cargo  of 
listoric  truth  has  come  to  us  .safely  across  a  rough 
id  tempestuous  sea,  in  which  empires  have  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  thousands  of  unimportant   words 
have  sunk  into  oblivion.     What  rich  and  unlimited 
facilities  have  these  great  writers  afforded  to  the 
student  for  etymological  research!     Thousands  of 
words  are  in  our  vocabulary  whose  nicety  of  deri- 
vation  is  interesting  and   instructive.     A  great 
American  writer  has  said  that  "  language  is  fossil 
poetry  ;"  in  other  words,  we  are  not  to  study  the 
entire  "Para<lise  Lost"  for  the  poetry,  for  many 
a  single  word  contains  in  its  etymology  a  poetic 
thought.     In  our  study  of  this  English  epic  poem 
we  find  that  the  words  are  strictly  poetic  in  mean- 
ing, and  not  prose.     They  are  purely  of  musical 
cadence,  not  harsh  and  prosy.     Language  is  '*  fos- 
sil history"  as  well.     It  is  not  necessary  to  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  this  fact  that  the  student 
must  study  the  entire  huiguage  of  Hume's  history. 
Nay,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  pages  of 
drawn  out  history.     How  admirably  has  language 
adapted  itself  to  its  special  work  ! 

Prose,  the  language  of  history,  as  often  and  as 
effectually  embodies  historic  facts  of  nations,  as 
poetic  words,  the  language  of  the  poet,  embody 
the  imagination  or  pathos  of  men.  .A.fter  making 
this  discovery  wc  are  enabled  to  draw  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  prose  and  poetic  words,  which 
classes  of  words  have  heretofore  conflicted  wiih 
each  other,  consequently  making  our  language 
inexpressive. 


We  are  not  willing  to  stop  here  in 

logical  investigation,  for  we  are  just 

reap    harvests    of   concealed    truths, 

strengthen  the   feebler  elements  of  ou: 

The  discovery  that  our   language  is 

the   two    elements,    Anglo-Saxon    and 

French,  is  due  greatly  to  the  study  of 

The  study  of  etymology  would  be 

could,  the  student  conceive  the  great 

satisfaction    which    must    have    accom 

discovery  that  all  words  (with  but  few 

appertaining  to  the  lower  occupations  j 

of  Saxon  origin,  while  lliosc  of  the  noli 

higher  occupations  were  of  Norman. 

discovery  we  are  enabled  to  draw  a  lin 

tion  between  the  habits  and  customs 

mans  and  those  of  the  Saxons,  which 

the  former    tribe   were   the   nobility, 

servitude  the  latter.     How  appropria 

words  "  mechanic  and  workman"  illu 

fact !     The  former  is  nicely  derived  fro( 

man-French  [^mechanique)  through  the  1 

the  latter  is  of  Saxon  derivation,  provij 

Normans  invented  and  constructed  all 

while  the  Saxons  ran  them.  Oneisalrooi 

to  believe  that  Shakspeare  w.-is  familiar  «e 

tinction,  for  in   his  "Julius  Caesar"  , 

Tribune,  higher  in  station  and  superid 

lect  to  the  citizens  with  whom  he  is  \ 

uses  the  phrase,  "  being  mechanical,!] 

Citizen,  a  cobbler,  says  he  is  a  "  workl 

"The  frame,  the  sinews,  the  nertes,i 

blood,  in  brief,  the  body  and  soul  of  on 

are  Anglo-Saxon.     The  Norman-Frcn< 

only  its  limbs  and  outward  flourisho,'* 

Consequently,  it  is  natural  for  ottr 

to  use  a  greater  percentage  of  Saxon 

every  hundred  words,    counting   repel 

not  proper  names,  Shakspearc's  Henry 

of  .\nglo- Saxon  words  ninety-six;  Hutu 

of  England,  seventy-three;  Webster' 

Massachusetts,    eighty-four ;    Longfe 

Standish,  entire,  eighty-seven. 

From  this  investigation  wc  are  en 
that  poets  employ  a  larger  per  cent, 
Saxon  words  than  prose  writers.  So 
prone  to  fly  to  the  Latin  language 
for  help  in  the  naming  of  a  new  thouj 
They  will  give  to  a  small  and  ilelit^te 
lengthy  and  unpronuunc<      '  '     n] 

to  a  graceful  and  an  ap] 
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word.  Such  a  class  of  people  are  attracted  to  the 
bigness,  rather  than  to  the  true  and  applicable 
lueaniog  of  a  word. 

The  study  of  etymology  has  been  shamefully  neg- 
lected in  most  schools  where  it  has  been  adopted, 
p.^nd  has  been  grossly  slighted  in  institutions  where 
^bje  would  most  likely  look  for  it.  Why  it  is  neg- 
^Bpcted  by  some  who  have  acquainted  themselves 
^Hrith  it,  and  by  others  who  have  utterly  disregarded 
^Ks  importance,  cannot  be  explained.  Certainly 
^^*lnost  every  scholar  of  the  English  language  has 
I  \s\\.  again  and  again  the  necessity  of  its  general 
adop'iion  in  public  as  well  as  private,  low-graded, 
L  as  well  as  high»graded  schools.  Great  scholars 
^Hlttve  generally  decided  that  the  study  of  etymology 
^KJs  indisipensable  to  a  thorough  English  education. 
^J fortunately  the  study  is  not  a  monotonous  one; 
rather  to  the  contrary,  it  is  amusing  and  attractive. 
JUid  opcus  a  wide  field  for  inexhaustible  research 
*0<1  study.  How  often  have  we  had  in  our  pos- 
session a  piece  known  to  us  as  a  "token,"  and 


how  surprised  we  were  on  rubbing  ofif  the  rust 
which  concealed  its  true  face  to  find  it  was  a  valu- 
able coin !  So,  in  words  which  we  use  thousands 
of  times,  sometimes  correctly,  and  sometimes  not, 
because  by  necessity  and  habit  we  have  attached 
our  special  thoughts  to  them.  Never  have  we 
cared  to  remove  the  mysterious  garb  which  sur- 
rounds them.  We  would  prefer  to  live  in  igno- 
rance of  their  true  value,  their  true  application, 
than  spend  much  of  our  time  in  asking  the  words 
which  we  use  to  give  an  account  of  themselves ;  to 
say  "whence  they  are  and  whither  they  tend." 

May  teachers,  and  those  interested  in  education, 
who  have  neglected  to  teach  or  to  introduce  this 
study  into  schools,  look  intelligently  into  the  mat- 
ter and  Judge  for  themselves  of  its  importance  1  If 
the  ancients  had  refused  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
through  history,  their  customs,  habits,  and  man- 
ner of  governing,  we  could,  through  the  study  of 
single  words,  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  ancient 
history. 


AFTER  A  HUNDRED  YEARS.— SOME  SINGULAR  COINCIDENCES. 

By  James  Hungerforo. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  I.  * 
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CHAPTER  I.       A  DIM  MEMORV  STIRRED, 

Some  years  ago  my  attention  was  called  by  an 
*^uaintance  to  a  letter  for  me  in  the  advertised 
^^^ — the  street  and  number  having  been  omitted 
"^  the  address.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  in 
^^  habit  of  examining  that  list  as  published  in  the 
*"»»,  a  Baltimore  daily  paper,  every  Tuesday  moni- 

One  day,  in  the  early  spring  of  the  present  year, 
'^7^1  after  looking  over  the  H  row  in  the  Gentle- 
'^'cn's  List  for  my  name,  Walter  T.  Harley,  and 
filing  nothing,  I  turned  to  the  Ladies*  List,  to 
*eir  there  were  any  letters  for  the  females  of  my 
WJiily.  In  glancing  down  the  column,  my  eye 
*a  caught  by  the  name  of  "  Miss  Honora  Brant- 
Je/Hall." 

The  last  two  words  of  this  name  struck  me  as 
bfing  familiar — Brantley  Hall.     Why    was    this? 
Had  I  met  them  before  ?     If  so,  where  and  when, 
and  onder  what  circumstances? 
So  far  from  being  able  to  come  to  any  conclu- 


sion on  this  point,  I  could  not  even  recall  any  dis- 
tinct memory  of  the  words.  And  yet  they  con- 
tinued to  haunt  me. 

Had  not  the  last  two  words  of  the  name  seemed 
familiar  to  me,  my  attention  would  still  most 
probably  have  been  attracted  by  the  singularity  of 
the  middle  word  of  the  three  being  given  in  full. 
Why  not,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  Honora 
B.  Hall?  The  first  word  was  unusual  enough  to 
individualize  the  owner  of  the  name,  even  though 
conjoined  with  the  rather  common  patronymic 
"Hall." 

These  two  words,  "  Brantley  Hall,"  continued 
for  some  days  to  haunt  mej  as  we  are  sometimes 
haunted  by  a  tune  ;  and,  as  a  tune  thus  haunting 
us  will  at  times  recall  scenes  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, so  did  these  words  at  length  not  directly 
indicate,  but  suggest  where  I  may  have  met  with 
them. 

I  may  mention  here  that  I  am  of  a  family  of 
lawyers  on  both  sides;  my  father,  John  Harlc'j,  vtv^ 


father's  father,  James  Harley,  and  my  mother's 
father.  Waller  Tolyer,  were,  as  well  as  myself, 
members  of  that  profession. 

My  grandfather  on  my  mother's  side  was  remark- 
ably careful  of  papers;  even  when  every  hope 
would  seem  to  cease  of  their  preservation  resulting 
in  any  benefit. 

There  was  in  my  possession  a  large  box  filled 
with  papers  which  my  grandfather  Tolyer  had  thus 
taken  care  of;  and  in  that  box  they  were  all  filed, 
indorsed,  and  alphabetically  arranged,  as  faithfully 
as  if  he  had  had  cause  to  believe  that  he  might  at 
any  time  be  called  upon  to  produce  them. 

My  father,  although  not  so  particular  in  such 
respects  as  Grandfather  Tolyer,  had — most  proba- 
ply  out  of  respect  for  the  latter's  memory — pre- 
served this  box ;  and  it  came  into  my  exclusive 
possession,  with  the  rest  of  his  papers,  at  his  death. 

I  had  since  preserved  it  with  the  same  care ;  and 
it  was  now  in  safety  amid  those  archives  of  my 
office  which  I  had  very  seldom  occasion  to  refer  to. 

The  suggestion  which  had  been  made  to  my 
mind,  by  the  frequent  recurrence  to  me  of  the 
the  words  '*  Brantley  Hall,"  was  that  a  clue  to 
their  hold  upon  me  might  be  found  in  this  box. 
In  the  days  of  my  studenthood,  long  before,  I 
had  sometimes  amused  myself  by  looking  over  its 
contents.  I  retained  but  a  general  remembrance 
that  there  were  some  int^esting  papers  among 
them. 

At  the  close  of  office  hours,  on  the  day  when 
this  thought  occurred  to  me,  I  opened  this  box 
and  rominenced  the  examination  of  its  contents. 
Their  alphabetical  arrangement  made  this  an  easy 
task. 

Ixjoking  at  the  file  marked  with  the  letter  *«H," 
I  found  nothing  to  my  purpose. 

I  then  referred  to  the  file  lettered  "B." 

The  first  paper  I  laid  my  hand  on  was  indorsed, 
"Richard  Leigh  Brantley." 

1  remembered  at  once ;  this  was  one  of  the  files 
which  had  most  interested  me.  "Brantley  Hall" 
was  the  name  of  the  property  which  had  been  in 
dispute. 

I  look  the  bundle  of  papers  home  with  me, 
detcrntined  to  devote  the  following  evening  to  a 
re-perusal  of  its  contents.  It  was  not  curiosity 
alone  which  induced  mc  to  this  detemnnation; 
for  curiosity  alone  would  not  have  justified  to  me 
the  time  and  trouble  bestowed  upon  the  work. 

There  arc  limes  when  we  seem   to  be  led  on. 


to  and  through  a  quest  or  undertaking,   wiihoat 
the  exercise  of  our  own  will,  and  by  «  power 

which  we  do  not  comprehend  and  which  we  make 
no  effort  to  comprehend. 


CHAPTER    II.      A    REVOLUTIONARY   SOLOIEIt. 

About  nine  o'clock  that  evening  1    was 
in  the  little  room  which  had  been  fitted  up  in  the 
second  story  of  my  dwelling  for  a  study  ;  and  t 
file  of  papers  marked  "  Richard  Leigh  Brantley 
lay  on  a  table  before  me. 

When   I  had  removed  the  file  cover,   the  finf 
paper  which  presented  itself  to  me  was  indorsed: 


aluuc^ 
he 

21 


In  Re  Richard  Leigh  Brantlev. 
notes  by  walter  tolyer. 

The  contents  of  this  paper  were  as  follows,  ibe 
spelling  being  modernized  : 

Leonard-Town,  St.  Marv's  Co.,  Md. 
June  sth,  17 

Mr.  Key,  an  elderly  gentleman  to  wbom  I 
much    attached   and   who  seems  to  take    mi 
interest  in   me,  was  to  see  me  at  my  office   thii 
morning.     Indeed,  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
on  me  there  very  often. 

"  Poor  Richard  Brantley  is  in  town,"  he 
soon   afier   he  entered.      "Of  course   you  ha' 
heard  of  hira," 

"  I  never  heard  his  name  before,"  I  replied. 

"That  is  singular,"  remarked  Mr.  Key,  "n 
you  have  been  here  more  than  six  tnonths."  | 

"There  must  be  something  remarkable  about 
the  man,  then,"  1  said,  "since  you  think  it 
strange  that  I  have  not  heard  of  hin\  bcfoce.*' 

"There  is  something  very  remarkable  about 
him,"  replied  Mr.  Key.  "He  is  the  undotibted 
heir  to  the  Brantley  Hall  estate,  one  of  the  Urgot 
and  finest  in  the  county.  This  everybody  kno 
or,  at  least,  no  one  doubts;  and  yet  hia  c 
Thomas  Brantley,  holds  possession  of  the  pcopenyj 
and  enjoys  it  undisturbed." 

"How  is  it  possible,"  I  asked,  "that  such  a 
wrong  is  allowed  in  this  free  cuunir\  and  at  thn 
enlightened  period?" 

"  It  is  an  extraordinary  case,      arsvicrc'l    3lrv 
Key;    "but  a  cause  is   to  be  found  for  it  in 
weakness  and  selfishness  of  human  nature  in 
ages  and  countries.     But,  lo  enable  you  '  '  ■■--'- 
stand   this  general  answer  to   your  qu 
applied  to  this  special  case,  I  must  firM  icii  yOM 
the  history  of  the  man  : 


iow»— ^ 
:otaht^| 
>pctty™ 
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'•Richard  Brantley  is  the  only  child  of  the  late 
William  Brantley  of  Brantley  Hall.  He  was  born 
in  1757. 

"When  the  fjreat  excitement   swept   over  the 

coaDtry  with  the  news  of  the  fight  at  Lexington 

and  Concord  in  the  spring  of  1775,  he  was  one  of 

those  who  felt  the  patriotic  glow.     Although  he 

was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  and  his  education 

was  yet  unfinished,  so  enthusiastic  was  his  desire 

to  fight  for  the  independence  of  his  country,  that 

^Lhis  father  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  wish  to  join 

^■Ihe  First  Maryland  Regiment,  which  was  then  forra- 

^■ing.    Having  no  knowledge  of  niilitary  matters, 

^^Ijc  enlisted  as  a  private. 

»"The  first  service  of  the  regiment  was  at  the 
liege  of  Boston.  After  the  evacuation  of  that  city 
by  the  British  forces,  and  during  the  intercourse 
which  subsequently  took  place  between  the  citizens 
of  Boston  and  the  members  of  the  American  army, 
Richard  Brantley  met  and  became  enamored  of  a 
I  young  lady  of  that  city.  The  attachment  proved 
to  be  mutual;  and  the  parents  of  the  young  lady, 
becoming  convinced  of  the  young  man's  respecta- 
bility and  of  his  assured  prospects  of  fortune,  con- 
sented to  their  engagement. 

"Richard  Brantley  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
tattle  of  Long  Island  in  August  of  the  following 
year;  but,  by  the  help  of  his  comrades,  he  left 
the  island  with  the  remnant  of  the  Marylanders 
fho  escaped  from  that  desperate  fight.  As,  from 
the  difficulty  with  which  his  wounds  healed  and 
the  hard  life  of  a  private  in  the  army,  his  health 
fontinued  feeble,  a  furlough  of  some  months  was 
pMted  to  him. 

"Whene^'er  a  chance  ofTered  he  had  written  to 

Jjisparcnts,  and,  in  a  letter  sent  on  obtaining  his 

furlough,  he  announced  to  them  his  intention  of 

to  Boston    and    fulfilling   his   matrimonial 

ment — to  which  both  his  father  and  mother 

unconsented. 

"^Vith  much   difficulty   he   made   his   way  to 

Boston.    There   he   found    remittances  from  his 

father.     His  marriage  shortly  followed.    Thefaith- 

/ijland  affectionate  attentions  of  his  wife,  and  the 

cheerful  circumstances  surrounding  him,  soon  re- 

^«orcd  his  health    completely ;   and,    before   the 

^kirstion   of  his   furlough,   he   found  means   to 

^Rjoin  the  army. 

"  He  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Maryland  Line 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  took  part  in  the  final 
victory  at  Yorktown  in  the  fail  of  1781.     In  this 


battle,  however,  he  received  a  terrible  wound  in 
the  head  from  a  clubbed  musket.  On  accouot  of 
this  wot^^d  he  lingered  long  at  the  house  of  a  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  planter  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Yorktown. 

'*  His  wife,  learning  of  his  condition  ihrouglt 
one  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  joined  him  there.  She 
brought  with  her  their  daughter,  a  child  between 
four  and  five  years  of  age.  Under  the  devoted 
ministrations  of  his  wife,  he  improved;  but  his 
bodily  health  continued  weak,  and  he  became 
liable  to  attacks  of  feebleness  of  mind. 

*'  The  devoted  services  of  Mrs.  Brantley  to  her 
husband,  and  the  influences  of  a  climate  to  which 
she  was  not  used,  broke  down  her  health  also  ;  and, 
in  the  spring  of  17S2,  she  died  of  one  of  those  in- 
flammatory diseases  to  which  Eastern  Virginia  is 
liable. 

"  By  the  aid  of  the  kind  planter,  his  host,  Rich- 
ard Brantley  was  enabled  to  return,  accompanied 
by  his  child,  to  his  native  county  in  Maryland, 
about  a  month  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 

"Here  he  found  everything  changed.  His 
father  and  mother,  whose  silence  for  a  long  time 
had  troubled  him,  had  been  dead  more  than  two 
years;  and  his  cousin,  Thomas  Brantley,  the  next 
of  kin  after  himself,  had  entered  into  possession  of 
all  the  property  which  was  rightfullly  Richard's. 
To  this  day  Thomas  Brantley  denies  the  identity 
of  his  cousin  and  holds  the  estate. 

"  This  account  of  Richard  Brantley's  adventures 
I  give  to  you  as  received  from  his  own  lips;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  says." 

CHAPTER  III.       IN  RE,  RICHARD  LEIGH  BRANTLEY. 

"  Has  a  suit  been  instituted  for  the  recovery  of 
the  property?"  I  asked,  when  Mr.  Key  had  con- 
cluded his  narrative. 

"No,"  was  the  answer;  "nothing  at  all  has 
been  done  to  restore  to  Richard  Brantley  his 
rights." 

'*  How  is  it  possible,"  I  exclaimed,  "that 
such  an  injustice  should  be  allowed  to  exist  so 
long — now  three  years — in  a  Christian  land,  in 
a  country  that  has  shown  its  hatred  of  wrong,  and 
its  refusal  to  submit  to  it  by  a  seven  years'  des- 
perate war?" 

-  "  It  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact,"  answered  Mr. 
Key,  "  that,  where  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  others 
alone  are  concerned,  human  sympathies  are  apt 
to  be  sentimental   instead  of  practical.     Rvc^Nwd 
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Brantley,  although  not  thirty  years  of  age,  looks 
like  a  broken-down  old  man.  His  intellect  is 
feeble.  In  Aict  he  looks  more  like  an  object  of 
contempt  than  of  pity.  His  cousin,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  man  of  fine  appearance  and  very 
popular  manners.  Moreover,  Thomas  Brantley  has 
plenty  of  money,  and  Richard  Brantley  lives  mostly 
upon  charity.  People  do  not  like  to  make  an 
enemy  of  Thomas ;  notwithstanding  his  pleasant 
manners,  he  is  known  to  be  a  relentless  enemy. 
The  miserable  appearance  of  Richard — feeble  and 
in  rags — sugj^ests  defeat ;  the  stately  and  healthy 
bearing  of  Thomas,  aided  by  the  dress  and  the 
surroundings  of  wealth,  seems  to  assure  success. 
Moreover,  Richard  Brantley,  instead  of  trying 
himself  to  do  something  practical  about  the  matter, 
goes  around  whining  about  the  injustice  done  to 
him,  to  every  one  who  will  listen  to  him." 

"But  he  has  right  on  his  side,"  I  said,  in- 
dignantly ;  "  and  he  has  fought  for  his  country 
through  all  her  struggle  for  independence.  But 
for  his  devoted  patriotism,  indeed,  his  misfortunes 
would  not  have  occurre<l.  Has  he  ever  tried  to 
employ  a  lawyer?  Surely,  even  though  no  member 
of  the  bar  can  be  found  to  volunteer  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  some  one  would  render  his  services,  in 
8o  righteous  a  cause  too,  for  a  large  contingent  fee," 

"The  lawyers  have  been  like  the  rest  of  the 
community,"  replied  Mr.  Key.  "What  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business?  Some  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  bar  have  some- 
times entertained  a  notion  of  undertaking  the 
matter ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  nothing  has  been 
done." 

**  I  wonder  if  Richard  Brantley  will  intrust  the 
business  to  me?"  I  asked. 

"Undoubtedly,"  answered  Mr.  Key.  "But, 
by  undert.iking  it,  you  will  arouse  the  enmity  of  a 
man  posscs^ting  great  ]>ower  by  means  of  money 
and  an  indomitable  will,  and  of  all  persons  over 
whom  he  has  influence.  Still,  if  you  win  the  case, 
you  will  break  duwn  his  power  and  influence,  and 
will  have  done  a  most  righteous  deed.  Success 
would,  also,  add  immensely  to  your  prospects  at 
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the  bar.     But  I  fear  that  you  will  find  the 
against  you  too  mighty  to  be  overcome." 

I  was  young,  and  I  think  I  may  add,  had 
enthusiasm  and  some  chivalry  in  my  conapoe 
I  was,  therefore,  not  at  all  dismayed  by  the 
cles  which  Mr.  Key  suggested.  Before  he  li 
office  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  see  R 
Brantley  and  send  him  to  my  office  in  the 
noon. 

At  about  half- past  three  o'clock  the 
I  was  aroused  from  a  pleasant  after-dinn^^ 
by  the  entrance  into  my  office  of  a  man  who  9 
to  be  in  feeble  health,  and  nearly,  if  not 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  carried  a  small  |m 
under  his  arm,  and  led  by  the  hand  a  ps 
very  pretty  little  girl. 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Tolyer?"  asked  the  nai 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  answered,  rising  front 

"Mr.  Key  told  me,  sir,"   he  said, 
wished  to  sec  me.     My  name  is  Richard  Braa 

I  immediately  offered  him  a  chair, 
the  little  girl  in  another. 

I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  Kiel 
ley,  in  one  respect,  at  least.     His  face 
weak  and   half- vacant  expression  which' 
peeled  to  see.     His  eye  was  bright,  \uMt 
earnest,  and  his  bearing  m.inly. 

Both  he  and  the  child  were  respectably 
Their  clothes  were  plain,  his  perhaps  rather  all 
but  the  appearance  of  each  was  neat. 

"Mr.  Key  told  me,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bl 
soon  as  he  had  taken  a  seat,  "  that  you  arcTi 
to   undertake   my  case.      He  said   that   he  ii 
ready  made  you  acquainted  with  ray  bistofys 

"He  h.is,"  1  replied;  "and  I  am 
rested." 

"1  have  brought  yon,"  he  said,  putting! 
on  the  package,  which  he  had  placed  OD  1 
near  him,  "some  papers  which  will  lerve,  1 
to  satisfy  you  of  the  justice  of  my  claim.  Sc 
them  already  existed,  and  others  were  proem 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Joshua  Jone«,  a  young  I 
who  once  thought  of  undertaking  my 
soon  gave  it  up ;  I  do  not  know  why.' 
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and  signiticance  of  menUl  visions  while  in  the  state  known 
«»  »4e«p,  have  caused  much  discussion,  and  from  it  all,  but 
little  -which  appcan  logical  has  been  gained,  and  the  subject 
i«  «till  enveloped  in  a  mystery.  In  olden  times  dreams, 
notably  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  took  the  form  of  visions,  and  | 
re  relations  of  the  most  remarkable  character  resuUed  from 
tbetn.  No  doobt  many  readers  of  your  valuable  periodical 
wontd.  like  your  correspondent^  appreciate  light  on  this 
sotiiect.  E.J.  H. 

Wkile  «re  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  give  entirely  isatisfac- 

information   on   what   has   puzzled   the   brains  of  the 

thinkers  and  writers  of  all  ages,  we  may  add  a  ray 

two  of  light  Qpon  a  theme  naturally  associated  with  dark- 
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personal  interest.  The  very  prevalence  of  dreams  claims  for 
them  consideration ;  for  few  persons  there  are,  or  ever  have 
been,  but  have  had  dreams  of  some  kind.  Locke,  however, 
tells  us  of  an  individual  who  never  dreamed  till  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  when,  with  a  fever,  he  dreamed  for  the 
first  time.  Plutarch  also  mention'?  one  Cleon,  a  friend  of  his, 
who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  yet  never  dreamed  once 
in  his  life,  and  remarks  that  he  had  heard  the  same  thing 
reported  of  Thrasymedes. 

Undoubtedly  these  persons  dreamed  very  seldom,  as  we 
fmd  that  some  dream  much  more  than  others;  but  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  have  dreamed  at  some  lime  and 
entirely  forgotten  it. 

In  giving  an  exj)Ianation  of  dreams,  our  attention  is  fest 
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arroied  bjr  the  drcumsUnce  thm  they  osually  have  an 
intimate  relationship  with  our  waking  thoughts.  Uphain  in 
his  "  Mental  Philosophy  "  says :  "  The  great  body  of  our 
waking  experiences  appear  in  the  fonu  of  trains  of  associa- 
tions; and  these  trains  of  associated  ideas,  in  a  greater  or 
less  continuity,  and  with  greater  or  less  variation,  continue 
when  we  are  asleep."  Condorcet  (a  name  famous  in  the 
history  of  France )  told  some  one  that,  "  while  he  was 
engaged  in  abstruse  and  profound  calculations,  he  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  leave  them  in  an  unfinished  state,  in  order 
(o  retire  to  rest;  and  there  the  remaining  steps  and  the 
conclusion  of  his  calculations 
have  more  than  once  pre- 
sented themselves  in  his 
dreams."  Franklin  also  has 
ouule  the  remark,  "  that  the 
bearings  and  results  of 
political  events,  which  had 
catised  him  much  trouble 
while  awake,  were  not  un- 
frequently  unfolded  to  him 
in  dreaming."  Mr,  Cole- 
ridge says,  "  that  as  he  was 
once  reading  in  the  *  Pil- 
grimage of  Purchas,'  an 
account  of  the  palace  and 
garden  of  the  Khan  Kubla, 
he  fell  into  a  sleep,  and  \fi 
that  situation  composed  an 
entire  poem  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  lines;  some  of 
which  he  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  writing."  The 
poem  is  entitled  "  Kubla 
Khan,"  and  begins  as  foL- 
lows: 

"  In  HArmdu  did  Kubia  Ktuui 
A  »Utely  p)ea«ure-doom  decree ; 
Where  Alph,  the  tacred  river, 
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Throuili  cavenM  mcuurdcM  '^'^^^hHv 

tOUMI 

Down  (o  a  lunlcM  lea." 

It  is  evident  from  these  ex- 
amples, which  are  contirmed 
by  our  own  experience,  that  our  dreams  are  generally  fashioned 
from  the  materials  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  we 
have  whtle  awake.  So  well  understood  is  this,  that  Dr. 
Edwards,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  mental  philosopher, 
thought  II  a  good  practice  to  uke  particular  notice  of  his 
dreams,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  them  what  his  predominant 
inclinations  were. 

But  while  we  are  to  look  for  the  materials  in  our  dreams 
in  (hoogbts  which  had  previously  existed,  we  find  that  they 
are  vxk  beyond  the  inllucnce  of  lliose  slight  liodily  scnsation.s, 
of  which  we  are  susceptible  even  inhour^  of  sleep.  Ougald 
Stewart  relatci  an  incident  which  may  be  coiuidered  an 
evidence  of  this:  "that  a  person  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
i|uainled,  iiad  occasion,  in  coascqueucc  of  indis}x>fiition,  to 
l^pply  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed 
■ad  the  consequence  was  that  he  dreamed  he  was  making  a 


journey  to  the  top  of  Mount  i€tna,  and  that  he  fou 
heat  of  the  ground  almost  insupportable."  Baron  T 
relates,  "  that  being  almost  dead  with  hunger,  when  o 
in  his  dungeon,  his  dreams  every  night  presented  to  h 
well-filled  and  luxuriant  tables  of  Berlin,  from  wb 
they  were  presented  before  him,  he  imagined  he  was 
to  relieve  his  hunger."  "  The  night  had  far  advance< 
Irving,  speaking  of  the  voyage  of  Mender  to  Hispa 
but  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  repose  were  imi 
sleep  from  the  intensity  of  their  thirst ;  or  if  they  slep« 
to  be  tantalized  with  dreams  of  cool  fountains  and  r 
^^5L<*-  brooks,**      Thoa  «e 

,       t^"^  enlarge    upon    the    < 

action  of  the  mind  m 
an  unconscious  state, 
of  space,  however,  o 
us  to  condense  our  tli 
an<l  contract  those  of 
It  should  be  borne  ii 
that  there  is  a  wide 
cnce  between  a  dream 
vision.  The  former,  as 
stated,  is  traceable  ii 
instances  to  internal  < 
or  those  things  wh» 
connected  with  osr 
life;  the  latter  is  pre 
from  external 
hfis  little  or 
with  the  conditd 
Ixxly  or  the 
/^^^Kf  I.TT'/-    3      tiave  engaged 

Few  persons  have  vfl 
the  sense  wed  beve,frl 
mint  everybody  has  d 
';.v-  A  vision  in  (he  || 
^"^  sense,  »  that  mta 
which  sees  as  actia 
real  the  object,  much 
physical  eye  docs  thi 
of  the  MoNTttLY.  Ou 
tradons  show  dreacM 
character  o(  a  vUoc 
cnce  sttppKfis  much  in 
tion  concerning  both  phenomena ;  yet  the  tatter  i 
largely  wrapt  in  mystery. 
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Curious  Links. — Thinking  that  the  readcn  0/  foai 
able  Magiuine  might  be  interested  in  the  almost  inaf 
connections  sometimes  made  between  two  or  more  ltv< 
the  great  lapse  of  time  which  is  sometimes  bridged  b« 
the  dawn  of  one  existence  to  the  termination  of  anol 
am  induced  to  fumi<ih  the  enchised  items  gatbtnd 
authentic  souices.  We  owe  Su  much  of  thu  knov{«< 
possess  to  tradition,  that  it  is  well  for  ns  now  and  d 
inquire  into  the  minor  deuils  of  the  subject ;  It  b  Oi 
such  investigation  that  we  can  t>roperly  comprehend  h 
obtained  sttch  an  intimate  understanding  of  the 
customs  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  earliest  < 
world.     V'our  department  of  NtiTU  AJiD 
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iug  and  instructive.  '•  Prophecies  on  Sntezing"  in 
nambcr.  and  •*  The  Odd  Family"  in  the  June  issue, 
c  won  for  the  Magazine  many  friends.  May  nut 
ributjon  on  "  Curious  Links"  be  accepted  as  evi- 
my  appreciation  of  your  most  worthy  periodical  ? 
Theodore  H.  Johnson. 

Ue  Dr.  Chambers,  in  certain  pa))ers,  gave  some 
instaDces  of  the  manner  in  which  distant  ages  may 
wted  by  the  lives  of  individuals — for  instance,  \ 
e  know  may  have  spoken  to  another  who  had  been 
ritness  of  moving  historical  events  more  than  a 
years  ago. 

bject  is  one  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  interest- 
reited  to.  The  circumstances  which  have  passed 
•  notice  of  a  single  long-lived  individual  are  some- 
irer  of  wonder  to  the  young.  Tlie  late  Lord  Lynd- 
rd  till  1868;  yet  he  had  seen  the  birth,  growth,  and 
of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  .\merica. 
ts  bom  in  Massachusetts,  at  a  time  when  that  and 
Xem  States  were  British  plantations  or  colonies.  In 
r-two  years  of  life  he  had  seen  the  whole  hUtory  of 
;  republic.  In  1874  died  Paymaster  TJiome,  the 
val  officer  in  the  Queen's  service ;  for  he  reccivcil 
ommission  in  the  days  when  Lord  Nelson  was  still 
'hltng,  and  conquering.  Still  more  remarkable  was 
Je  late  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Cwnbernicre;  he 
bissioned  officer  in  the  British  army  in  179I,  and 
oflicer  he  was  in  1865,  when  death  carried 

the  age  of  ninety-two.  During  his  passage  through 
liliLiry  grades  from  ensign  to  lickl-marshal,  he  had 
ver&ani  with  the  wars  relaiing  to  two  republics,  two 

and  several  monarchies  in  France.  Most  note- 
iCt  of  all,  Combcrmere  and  the  great  Napoleon  had 
dtcm  officers  in  the  selfsame  year;  the  one  ( English) 
fcjCotton,  the  other  (French)  as  Lieutenant  Bona- 
■n^  Napoleon  has  been  dead  more  than  half  a 
^mhen  George  IV.  visited  Ediidmrgh  n\  1S32,  he 
ntenriew  with  one  of  the  men  who  had  fought  for 
hsrlie  in  1745;  the  king  pleasantly  welcomed  him 
Ast  of  his  enemies."  One  .Mr.  Evans,  who  died  in 
A  wont  iQ  speak  of  having  witnessed  the  exccudon 
Eft  L  in  1649;  but  this  assertion  is  sadly  in  need  of 
lUon. 

n»o  aged  persons  are  concerned,  the  one  bom 
eforc  the  death  of  the  other,  a  much  longer  space  of 
y  be  bridged  over  by  a  retentive  memory.  James 
11,  bom  in  1744,  and  surviving  till  184-^,  was  the  son 
ua  Horrocks,  who  was  born  in  1657,  during  the 
ate  of  Cromwell.  James,  therefore,  in  the  present 
Victoria^  could  talk  of  his  sire  having  been 
i>raneous  with  the  stirring  events  consequenl  on  the 
I  of  the  first  Charles.  If  these  dales  are  correct, 
must  have  been  more  than  eighty  years  of  age  when 

James  was  born.  Mr.  and  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall, 
avetling  in  Ireland  in  1840,  were  introduced  to  a 
e  man  who  could  tell  them  that  his  father  had  been 
U  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ly,  when  a  boy  of  tifteen;  this  was  possible  if  the 
u  (say)  seventy-five  when  the  son  was  born,  and  the 
inety  at  the  date  of  the  interview.  The  Earl  of 
d,  in  1787,  narrated  that  he  had  conversed  with  a 
0  had  witnessed  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  In  1823 
Irew  Coventry  stated  that  he  had  dined  with  the 
n  law  of  the  Young  Pretender,  Prince  Charlie.  This 
^  of  the  two  periods  was  thus  explained. 
:  had  a  daughter,  Louisa,  who  married  the 
rr  in  1773,  when  he  had  become  a  middle-aged  man  ; 
tsaa  interval  of  eighty-five  year*  between  the  binh 
t  Charlie  and  Mr.  Coventry  ;  yet  the  latter  had  dined 


with  the  Princess  Stolbcrg,  when  she  was  a  venerable  dame 
of  ninety.  Ixird  Torphichen,  living  in  1862,  had  an  uncle 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  royal  army  in  1745,  fighting  at  the 
battle  of  Prcstonjjans ;  and  another  uncle  who,  as  a  boy,  was 
concerned  in  a  so-called  witch  adventure  in  1720:  facts 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  Torphichens  were  a  tough  old 
race.  James  Stuart  the  architect,  known  for  his  classical 
knowledge  as  Athenian  Stuart,  died  in  178S,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  ;  he  had  a  posthumous  :>(.>it  burn  in  that  year,  and 
this  son  lived  to  be  Commander  Stout  of  the  royal  nav'y, 
who  was  living  till  1861,  if  not  later;  the  father  and  son 
between  thera  thus  covered  a  hundred  and  forty-nine  years 
at  the  least. 

The  following  ire  further  instances  belonging  to  the  same 
class.  In  1713  a  venerable  matron  was  living  who  might, 
in  one  sense,  have  been  called  a  niece  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  It  arose  thus :  Francis  II.  of  France  was  the  first 
husband  of  the  hapless  .Mary,  he  being  at  the  lime  of 
the  marriage,  in  155^,  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  known  as  the 
Dauphin;  he  became  king  in  the  following  year,  but  died 
after  the  reign  of  only  a  few  months.  His  brother  succeeded 
him  as  Charles  IX.  in  1560,  and  had  a  natural  son,  to  whom 
the  title  of  Due  d'AngouIdme  was  given;  this  king  died  in 
1574.  The  duke's  widow  lived  on  to  1741,  when  she  died  in 
extreme  old  age.  She,  therefore,  survived  her  father-in-law 
by  no  l£Sa  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years;  and  as 
Francis  .nnd  Charles  were  brothers,  she  was  therefore,  a  kind 
of  step-niece  of  Mary,  (^ueen  of  Scots.  In  another  instance, 
a  gentleman  living  in  1872,  was  the  son  of  a  person  born  in 
1722,  the  two  thus  bridging  over  a  hundred  and  fiifty  years 
between  them.  If  the  father  was  (say)  fifty-five  when  the 
son  was  born,  and  the  latter  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
five,  this  would  fulfil  the  conditions.  Mau?ice  O'Connell 
fntlier  (we  believe)  of  the  great  agitator  died  in  1825,  at  the 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-nine;  in  his  youth  he  had 
known  an  aged  man  named  Daniel  McCarthy,  who  had 
been  present  at  the  battle  of  Augeiini  in  1691 — a  man  had 
seen  a  man  who  had  witnessed  an  event  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years  before  the  decease  of  the  former.  The  Countess 
of  Loudoun,  widow  of  the  third  Earl,  was  bora  in  1677,  and 
lived  to  be  almost  exactly  a  hundred  years  old;  she  was 
attended  prol'essionally  by  Dr.  John  Mackenzie,  who  survived 
till  1841.  In  tliis  case,  a  medical  man,  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria,  could  say  that  he  attended  a  lady  born  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. — covering  the  reigns  ot  eight  inter- 
vening sovereigns.  Dr.  Roulh,  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  held  his  presidency  to  the  day  of  his  death 
in  1854,  when  he  had  entered  upon  his  hundredth  year; 
when  a  young  collegian,  he  knew  Dr,  Theophilus  Leigh, 
who  had  been  Master  of  Balliol  College  at  the  time  when 
AddLson  was  an  Oxford  student,  about  the  year  1695.  This 
was  a  clear  leap  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  covered 
by  two  leanied  men  during  their  academical  career.  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  had  a  family  by  his  first  wife;  and  one  of  his  sons 
was  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  1679.  He  survived  his  wife 
and  all  the  children;  married  again  at  an  advanced  age  in 
Queen  Arme's  reign;  had  two  more  sons;  and  one  of  these 
sons  became  the  father  of  the  celebrated  statesman,  Charles 
James  Fox.  The  statesman,  therefore,  just  before  his  death 
in  1806,  might  have  said  :  "  An  uncle  of  mine  was  a  member 
of  the  government  a  hundred  and  twentv-seven  years  .ago." 

The  case  of  Commodore  Pickcrnell  was  another  remark- 
able one.  This  tough  old  sailor,  who  died  in  1859,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven,  knew  in  his  youth  an  old  m-iii  who 
could  tell  of  having  been  encamped  as  a  soldier  on  Hounslow 
Heath  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  16SS,  When  quieter 
days  came,  the  soldier  played  as  a  bandsman  at  the  corona- 
tion of  t^ueen  Anne;  and  next  served  throughout  the 
Duke  of  .Marlborough's  campaigns.  There  is  something  a 
litde    startling    about    these    dates ;    but,  w-s    ?\tV«'CTH^\  ^^.'s. 


NOTES  AliD  QUERIES. 


bftrety  «ight  y<>aTS  old,  and  the  veteran  a  little  over  a 
hundred,  when  they  met,  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  by 
supposing  that  the  soldier  was  very  young  (say  n  drummer- 
boy)  at  the  time  of  encamping  on  Hounstow  Heath, 

A  distinct  sciies  of  the^e  curiou<>  phenomena  is  presented 
when  three  persons  are  concerned  in  transmitting  the  record. 
Mr.  Ramagc,  in  1872,  communlcnted  to  one  of  (he  joumnls 
the  following .-  "  When  1  wa>  a  lx>y,  I  wa>  acquainted  wilh 
an  old  woman  named  Margaret  Clinch,  who  li\cd  in  a 
cottage  within  the  Drumlanng  domain,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Drumlanrig  Castle.  She  had  in  her  youth  Leen 
in  attendance  on  C.^lharine  Hyde,  the  wife  i>f  Duke  Cliarics 
of  Queensbeny.  Duke  Charles  wab  iKirn  in  1698."  Thus  a 
gentleman  writing  in  1872  could  say  that  iie  had  seen  a 
woman  who  had  seen  a  man  who  was  Iturn  in  J 698;  the 
space  of  lime  included  being  one  hundred  and  sevenly>four 
years.  William  Oldys,  the  learned  bibliographer,  who  died 
in  1761,  had  known  a  lady  who  connected  him  with  Waller 
the  poei,  Ijorn  in  160^.  The  tacts  and  dales  sti.iod  thus  : 
When  James  II. 's  younger  daughter  was  still  Princess  Anne, 
and  he  still  undisturbed  by  the  Kevolution  of  1688,  one  of 
her  maids  of  honor  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Talbot ;  she 

Eaid  a  visit  to  Waller  when  he  was  eighty  years  old ;  and  she 
crself,  when  a  venerable  widow.  Viscountess  de  Longueville, 
WM  visited  by  Oldys,  at  that  time  a  septuagenarian.  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland,  writing  to  Land  and  ICa/rr  in  1872,  slated 
that  Dr.  Kouth  of  Magdalen  College  (whose  name  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention)  had  in  his  yotith  seen 
an  nid  woman  who  in  her  youth  had  seen  Charles  II. 
walking  in  Oxfonl  with  his  favorite  spaniel.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  one  intermediate  life  omitted  here;  for  in  a 
notice  in  the  Times  of  Dr.  Roulh's  death,  in  1 854,  we  learn 
that  "  be  had  fieen  told  by  a  lady  of  her  aunt,  who  had  i^een 
Charles  II.  walking  with  his  dogs  in  Oxford  in  1665.'' 
There  were  thas  ftvo  ladies  and  Dr.  Koulh  to  connect  the 
the  widely-distant  dates.     Mr.  Buckland  mentioned  another 

case,  of  a  friend,  Mr.   H ,  who  tnld  him  that  when  ten 

years  obi  he  used  to  sit  on  his  grandmother's  knee,  an<l  listen 
to  her  account  of  what  to<jk  place  in  1745,  when  she  was 
eleven  ycau  old ;  llial  she  was  at  that  date  residing  at  a 
farmhi>u.se  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Durham  ;  that 
some  of  the  adherents  ol  the  Young  Pretender  pa.ssed  that 
way  i  that  she  Assisted  her  mother  in  succoring  them  with 
bread,  cheese,  beer,  and  other  refreshments;  and  she  recol- 
lected that  the  )xtor  fellow*  fell  on  their  knees  and  thanked 

in  Gaelic  their  kind  ho!>ic«s.     Now  Mr.  H had  a  daughter 

born  in  1S68;  if  she  live*  to  the  age  of  eighty,  she  will  be 
able  to  say ;  "  My  great-grandmother  fed  some  of  Prince 
Charlie's  troops  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago." 

Dependent  on  a  similar  number  of  lives  are  some  other 
instances  which  deserve  briel  notice.  The  Scottish  news- 
papers in  1766  recorded  the  birth  of  a  child  to  Lady  Nicolson 
of  Clenl>ervie;  her  husband,  Sir  William,  wa.s  ninety-two 
years  old  at  the  time,  having  married  his  second  wife  when 
he  wos  eighty-two ;  iheie  was  an  interval  of  sixty&ix  years 
between  ihe  birrh  of  Ins  fir»t  daughter  by  his  finl  wife  and 
hi*  youngest  daughter  by  his  second  wife.  We  have  no 
record  uf  the  death  of  this  youngest  daughter,  but  supposing 
her  to  have  lived  beyond  her  eightieth  year,  she  might  have 
said  in  1846:  "  My  lather  was  born  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.;  and  my  eldest 
sister  was  burn  a  hundred  and  forty-six  years  ago."  This 
case  was  a  vpecially  remarkable  one,  m  one  at  least  of  its 
features.  Moie  within  the  ordinary  run,  but  still  noteworthy, 
was  the  instance  uf  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  the  grandson  of  a 
man  bom  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  Benjamin  Franklin 
himself  died  in  1790,  and  thus  he,  his  f.-ither,  and  grand- 
father,  covered  two  centuries,  About  the  year  1539  was 
born  Miss  Letlice  Knollys,  who  eventually  became  by  mar- 
riage Countess  of  E-ssex  in  1556,  Counless  ot  Leicester  in 
1578,  and   Lady  Blouot  in    1 589.     This  courtly  lady,  who 


did  not  quit  the  scene  of  life  till  1634,  was  a  great-n 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  might,  very  probably,  as  a  little  gii 
seen  Henry  VIII.;  she  certainly  saw  Edward  VI,, 
Mary,  Queen   Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I. 
belonged  to  a  family  very  retentive  of  life;  for  het 
reached  the  age  of  eighty-five,  one  brother  eit " 
brothA  ninety-nine,  and  herself  ninety-five, 
lady  wa>   in  a  position  to  say,  shortly  bcfon    n..-    ■.• 
1858:  "  King  Charles  II.  was  present  at  the  marriage 
grandfather,  and  gave  away  the  bride  nearly  a  hondr 
ninety  years  ago."     This  leaping  over  a  wide  gap< 
seems  rather  startling:  but  the  facts  and  datei>  arrange 
selves  in  the  following  way:  James,  the  lifth  Karf  < 
carras,  was  a  naval  ofiicer  in  the  service  of  Queen  An 
had  come  to  the  earldom  as  successor  to  his  f    ' 
earl;  Charles  II.,  near  the  close  of  his  reign 
the  bride  nt  the   tii^t   marriage  of  this   fouttu   c^n. 
years  of  birth  and  ileath  of  the  two  noblemen  we  o( 
lake  account ;  but  Earl  James's  daughter  Eliiabeth  1 
Countess  of  Hardwicke,  and  survived  to  a  vtlj  ad 
age  in  1S58. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  when  George  IV.  at 
the  throne  in  |}>20,  the  self-same  decorations  oi  the  0 
the  Gaiter  which  he  then  received,  were  those  whi( 
been  worn  by  his  ancestor,  Charles  II.;  and  it  wai 
iTiarkahle  fact  that  there  had  been  only  two  ifttem 
holdeni  in  that  long  period,  Charles  II.  conferred  tli 
the  Duke  uf  Somerset,  who  retained  them  till  his  deal 
advanced  age  in  1748.  They  were  then  conferred 
young  Prince  of  Wales,  at  that  time  a  boy  of  eleven  or 
years  of  age ;  he  retained  them  for  no  less  than  sevei 
years,  twelve  ns  Prince,  and  sixty  as  King  Georj^e  III 
which  they  passed  to  his  eldest  son,  George  IV.  Th« 
of  Somerset  and  George  IIL  between  them  held  the  1 
lions  uninlcmiptedly  for  a  hundred  and  forty  yearv 
most  unusual  <lcgrce  was  the  duke  a  participator  in 
ceremonies  wherein  stars  and  garters  are  more  of  IcM 
to  be  worn ;  under  no  less  than  six  sovereigns  in  saoc 
for  he  was  one  of  the  pall-supporters  at  the  funeral  of  I 
II.,  the  bearer  of  the  orb  at  the  coronation  of  James  I 
bearer  of  the  queen's  crown  at  the  coronation  of  WiUii 
Mary,  the  supf^iorter  of  the  chief  mouiner  at  the  turn 
King  William,  the  bearer  of  the  urb  at  the  ourtMU/ 
Queen  Anne,  again  its  bearer  at  the  coroiiotiati  of  Go 
and  once  again  at  that  of  George  II. 

Wilh  regard  to  the  historical  value  of  these  ICH 
leaps  over  wide  intervals  of  time,  it  may  be  ircll  to  I 
mind  that  the  fewer  the  intermedia,  the  pcrsofti  eoi 
in  handing  down  the  testimony,  the  less  hkely  is  tbe  1 
grow  untruthful  by  repetition.  On  the  other  hand,  w 
them  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  detective  inea 
old  age.  When  a  garrulous  old  man  talks  about  tbe 
of  his  youth,  he  is  not  always  reliable  as  to  dalct, 
honestly  intending  to  speak  the  truth.  NevcrtbdaH 
making  all  necessary  deductions,  ibes*  phce 
memory  arc  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 


O'Brien,  the  Oiont.— Can  the  Editor  0^  Fa 
Amrrican  Mo.ntiily  give  any  infonnoiioo  com 
O'Brien,  the  Giant  ?  There  exist  accounts  widely  at  «i 
wilh  each  other  in  regard  to  him.  Hbtufy  ia  volaaU 
as  it  records  truth,  and  to  your  popalar  periodical  I  o 
search  of  light  uixm  a  subject  in  which  maaf  wn  uiM 

CHAftLBI  W.  LaMOI 

In  compliance  with  the  requeM  of  oor  tant tyen/U 
are  able  to  give  the  following  pertinent  to  O'l 
words  of  a  correspondent  to  a  foreign  jouniaJ  t 

I  have  been  reading  the  account  of  the  fraal  | 


mf\  <bc  discussion  as  In  whether  the  bones  of  this  huge  man 
est  peacefully  in  his  grave,  or  are  sttanding  in  the  attitude 
»f  Mr,  Pile  ill  the  Hunterian  Museum,  Five-and-thirty  years 
i|fo  I  was  pupil  to  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  the  senior  surgeon  of 
he  Itristol  Infirmary.  Mr.  Smith  at  thnt  time  was  the 
klcicst  ho&pital  surgeon  in  England,  ^and  by  lon^  marks  the 
neirirtt,  and  during  his  long  tenure  of  omce  (fifty  years,  1 
bipk)  had  collected  ihc  finest  provincial  pathnlogic.il  museum 
ft  the  country,  and  he  is  ^till  well  remembered  in  bis  native 
jmrn  8&  a  skillful  surgeon,  anatomist,  anliqii.iry,  and  local 
.istoriiti.  Mr.  Smith  knew  Patrick  CoUcr  O'brien  well, 
nd  not  long  before  he  died,  about  the  year  1843,  he  tnld 
ae  the  following  story.  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  nearly  as  I 
sn  in  Mr.  Smith's  own  words :  "  They  tell  you  in  l^ondon 
kal  they  have  got  the  skeleton  of  O'Hricn  in  the  College 
Ao-senm,  but  they  have  not.  They  have  got  O'Byrne,  a 
mailer  man.  Why,  O'Brien  was  Sit.  2in.  If  nnyhody  could 
lave  got  out  hi>  body  it  would  have  been  myself.  He  was 
Ruied,  sir,  in  the  porch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
rrenchard  Street.  He  had  a  great  horror  of  being  dissected, 
Mit  I  was  determined  to  have  him,  and  look  a  house  (or 
Bt«oded  lo  lake  a  house)  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
bat  we  might  dig  a  tunnel  under  the  road  and  remove  him 
jutetly.  But  we  found  he  was  buried  \n  a  grave  sunk  deep 
M  the  red  rock,  and  the  stone  over  him  secured  by  strong 
iod  bus,  sn  ihat  wc  could  not  run  a  mine  to  him  without 
■fadbil  with  gunpowder,  so  wc  gave  the  plan  up.  And 
bete  be  lies ;  and  if  anybody  ever  tells  yuu  that  they  have 
!04  him  in  London,  you  tell  them  that  he  would  have  been 
II  Richard  Smith's  museum  if  in  any  muHcum  at  all."  He 
lao  told  me  Ihe  early  history  of  O'Brien,  stating  that  a 
Ibilletnin  had  seen  a  great  raw  youth  blubliertng  in  a 
•tJic  house,  which  he  could  not  leave,  as  he  had  not  the 
leaas  of  paying  his  sctire ;  that  he  learned  that  the  youth 
urivcd  from  Ireland  to  be  exhibited  as  a  giant,  had 
cJed  with  his  exhibitor,  and  was  left  penniless;  that 
•n  took  compa-ssidn  on  him,  paid  his  debts, 
to  set  up  on  his  own  account ;  ihat  he  did  so, 
ill     j^  I'jusc  in  Temple  Street,  long  known  aflersvards 

f  the  sign,  the  Giant's  Castle;  that  when  he  retired  from 
Kliiic   life  lie   proved  himself  a  quiet,  simple,   inoffensive 
I,  as  all  over-big  fellows  are;  that  he  used  to  walk  about 
^c  evenings  when  the  darkness  favtired  his  escape  from 
that  he  went  almost  nightly  to  the  thoatre,  when  he 
I  the  farthest  back  row  in  the  boxes.    The  Giant's  Castle, 
il  remember;  it  is  pulled  down  now,  as  everything  else 
sting  in  dear,  dirty  old  Bristol  has  been  pulled  down 
room  for  improvements.     The  days  I  refer  to  were 
;  old  days  when  the  study  of  anatomy  was  followed  up  by 
Ith  in  more  ways  than  unc,  and  the  pickaxe  and  shovel 
«s  much  a  part  of  an  enterprismg  medical  student's 
il  list  as  his  box  of  scalpels.     Body-snatching  was 
B,  too,  frequent,  and   Mr.  Smith,  in  his  young  days,  had 
hunor  of  being  fired  at  by  a  militiaman  from  a  barrack 
Bkiow   overlooking   a   churchyard,  under  the   impression 
lioi  ht  was  a  ghost  hovering  over  a  newly-made  grave.      So 
^e  idn  of  driving  an  "  adit"  under  a  street  road  to  get  at 
•  body  would  not  have  been  thought  so  outrageous  a  thing 
Pco  u  it  Would    be  now.     Moreover,  all    collectors   have 
"*fl,  are  now,  and  ever  will  be,  thieves  (make  a  note  of  this, 
pl«»e),  and  if  it  had  been  practicable  at  any  price,  Patrick 
vmIct  O'Brien  would  be  now  standing  erect  in  the  museum 
*  llwi  most  cheery,  kind-hearted  surgeon  and  determined 
l^neaor,  Richard  Smith. 


Jehovah  and  Baal— A  Historical  Curiosity. — In  tySS, 

;leT|ymftn,   who    was   vicar  of  a  parish   in    Shrewsbury, 

gliod,  ordered  the  removal  of  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion 

had  long  been  suspended  in  his  church,  and  which  he 


believed  was  regarded  by  some  as  an  object  of  worship.  On 
the  day  following  its  removal,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
issued  the  following  lampoon,  which  was  circulated  over  the 
whole  lowt^i : 

"  The  parson's  the  man, 
l.et  him   say  what  he  can, 
Will  for  gain  leave  his  God  in  the  lurch: 
Could  Iscariot  do  more, 
Had  it  been  in  his  power. 
Than  to  turn  his  Lord  out  of  the  church?" 
It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  on  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity this  would  have  ilis  effect;  but  the  worthy  vicar  soon 
gave  evidence  that  he  possessed  wit  as  well  as  his  neighbor, 
lor  he  immediately  replied : 

"  The  Lord  I  adore 

Is  mighty  in  power, 
The  only  one  living  and  true; 

But  that  Lord  of  yours. 

That  I  turned  out  of  doors, 
Had  about  as  much  knowledge  as  you. 

But  since  you  bemoan 

This  god  of  your  own. 
Cheer  up,  my  disconsolate  brother; 

Though  it  seems  very  odd. 

Still,  if  this  be  your  god, 
Mr,  Burlcy  can  make  you  another." 


The  Watch  and  Sword  of  Captain  John  Rush,  of 

Cromwell's  Array, — Benjamin  Rush,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe  by  the  Cunard 
steamer  Scylhia,  recently,  deposited  in  the  National  Museum, 
at  Independence  Hall,  several  ancient  relics,  which  will  be 
examined  with  interest  by  all  classes.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  watch  and  sword  owned  and  used  by  Captain 
John  Rush,  a  cavalry  officer  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  army. 
Captain  Rush  was  a  ptrsonal  friend  of  CromweH's,  and  one 
day  when  Rush's  horse  came  into  camp  riderless,  Cromwell, 
fearing  the  worst,  sadly  exclaimed,  "  I  had  no  better  officer 
in  the  army."  Captain  Rush,  however,  was  not  killed,  as 
naturally  supposed,  but  lived  still  longer  to  vigorously  wield 
the  sword  which  is  now  on  exhibition.  The  weapon  is  long, 
straight,  and  narrow,  being  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
"cut-and  thrust  sword,"  and  shows  many  marks  of  hard 
usage.  Here  and  (here  can  still  he  discerned  faint  stains 
of  blood  mingled  with  the  rust  of  centuries,  and  the  scab- 
bard was  long  since  rendered  useless  by  time  and  exposure, 
the  weapon  being  over  two  hundred  years  old.  The  watch, 
which  is  belicveii  to  be  of  much  greater  age,  was  manufac- 
tured by  Richard  Trap,  of  London,  and  in  general  appear- 
ance much  resembles  the  old  bull's  eye  of  less  ancient  limes. 
It  is  in  two  parts,  the  outside  case  being  detachable.  In 
1683  Captain  John  Rush  left  England  and  came  lo  this 
country  with  his  family,  and  his  fifth  heir  in  lineal  descent 
was  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  one  uf  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  present  owner  of  the  relics, 
Benjamin  Rui^h,  Esq.,  is  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  thus  being  the  seventh  in  lineal  descent  from  their 
original  possessor. 
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The  Oriental  War. — Independently  of  the  vast  numerical 
superiority  thai  Russia  can  bring  into  the  field,  she  can  now 
fully  reckon  on  the  codperalion  of  Roumania,  whom  geog- 
raphy has  placed  at  her  discretion ;  of  Servia,  Bosnia  and 
Montenegro,  whose  accounts  with  the  Porte  are  not  yet 
satisfactorily  iettlcd ;  of  Greece,  whose  armaments  have  been 
for  months  carried  on  with  undisguised  ostentation  ;  of  Crete, 
where  anarchy  is  rampant  in  town  and  country»  and  insurrec- 
tion openly  organized;  of  Persia,  which  has  been  treasuring 
up  grudges  for  years,  and  cloaks  her  ambition  well;  and 
finolly,  of  the  disaffected  subjects  of  the  Porte  throughout  the 
empire,  all  of  whom,  Christians  in  the  European  pruvinces 
and  Mussulmans  in  Asia,  especially  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  and 
even  in  Constantinople,  reckoning  the  rabble  which  was 
yesterday  gazing,  with  undisguised  delight,  at  the  lowering 
of  the  big  two-headed  stone  eagle  from  the  top  of  what  was 
to  lately  IgnatiefTs  home — all  of  whom,  we  say,  unite  in  their 
intense  feeling  of  hate  to  (he  overbearing  Osmanii,  and  look 
to  the  struggle,  which  has  now  become  imminent,  as  an 
opportunity  for  the  gratitication  of  their  long  pent-up  vehe- 
mence. Were  Turkey's  ruin  decreed  by  fate,  she  would  be 
sure  to  fall  without  a  friend,  for  nothing  can  be  more  hollow, 
more  skin  deep,  than  the  attachment  which  many  of  the 
self-.Myled  Turkophiles  whom  interest  binds  to  her  fortunes 
profess  to  feel  for  her  cau.se. 

For  their  own  part,  the  Turks,  l<side  their  regular  nrmy, 
which  even  the  Russians  reckon  at  500,cxx)  combatants,  and 
the  ba&hi-Baxuuks,  who  thirst  (or  blood  and  plunder,  can 
swell  their  force  to  almost  an  indefinite  extent.  Besides 
their  position  un  the  Danube,  unequaled  in  strength  for 
defensive  purposes,  and  besides  ihe  command  of  the  sea, 
which  insure  them  easy  communication  between  their  two 
main  armicji.,  they  seem  to  set  no  limits  to  their  imagination 
when  they  conjure  up  the  auxiliaries  which  Mohammedan 
enthusiasm  may  muster  in  the  lleld  under  the  banner  of  the 
Crescent.  We  hear  of  Kurdish  chiefs  calling  together  the 
nomad  tribes  of  the  desert  and  preparing  to  come  to  the 
rescue  with  150,000  horsemen.  We  bear  of  Egypt,  some  of 
whose  battalions  are  still  encamped  in  the  Bocnian  or 
Albanian  districts,  arming  and  equipping  a  fresh  contingent 
of  35,000  men.  Equally  zealous  in  his  duty  as  a  vassal  of 
the  Porte  is  said  to  be  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  lavish  both  of 
his  men  and  money.  He  of  Tripoli  alone,  it  appears  evinces 
a  lukewarm,  it  not  actually  unfriendly,  disposition  toward  his 
Suzerain.  Wluit  more  .^  Yakoob  Khan,  of  r^ashgar,  who 
one  hear*  has  enough  to  do  to  keep  off  the  Chinese,  is 
expected  to  be  »bie  to  spare  the  Sultan  50,000  of  his 
Turkomans;  and,  as  to  the  Mussulman  multitude  which  is  lo 
flock  here,  no  one  can  say  by  what  route,  from  British  India, 
it  u  something  posttively  baffling  calculation.  Many  days 
will  not  pass  before  these  au^piclous  dreams  fade  into  thin 
air,  and  tlie  Turks  see  themselves  confronted  by  sober  and 
stem  reality,  lor,  independently  of  the  madness  of  relying  on 
Ihe  aid  of  wise  warriors  of  the  desert,  or  on  that  of  ambitious 
and  di»iflected  dependents,  were  even  all  Asia  and  Africa  to 


supply  the  men,  one  docs  not  see  whence  the  Poftt 
draw  the  means  to  support  such  vast  hordes.  No  ioeJ^^^ 
own  soldier?  will  fighl  well,  and  her  fortresses  will  hoJ^"^' 
with  great  firmness ;  but  the  want  of  organization  and 
leadership,  and  Ihe  exh;iustion  of  her  means  will  soor:^^  '*" 
against  Ihe  Ottonjan  armies  in  the  open  field,  and,  u|>uup  *"T 
serious  reverse  overtaking  them,  the  discouragement  i^^i^hidl 
has  already  seized  the  Government  will  soon  extenil  l^^S*  ^ 
much-enduring  countries. 


Our   Patriot  Dead. — Among  the  customs  which 
been  legalized  by  Ihe  American  people  through  their 
sentatives,  none  is  more  expressive  or  touchingly  beat 


than  the  annual  decoration  of  the  graves  of  those  who  fe 
the  late  war.  It  is  exprnsive  of  appreciation  and  lov 
the  memory  of  the  once  heroic  souls  who  Imckled 
armor  for  the  unity  of  the  nation — that  though  they  d> 
nation  should  live.  Father,  son,  husband  and  braH^=^ithcr< 
endured  the  toilsome  march,  sickly  camp,  lonely  p*-''**,  „  o^ 
shock  of  battle  in  defence  of  Ihe  Union  one  and  indlrii^^^aibk. 
The  hallle-stained  ensign  is  made  more  sacred  becAo^^^aM  i 
was  moistened  with  the  blood  and  pierced  by  the  ihi  *^  > 
that  memorable  conflict.  To  keep  green  the  memory  oim^^ri  In 
noble  spirits  who  forsook  their  homes,  families  peacefuK^ — 1  '"' 
pleasant  pursuits,  lo  uphold  the  Stars  and  Scripes, 
we  believe,  is  one  day  in  the  year  dedicated  ttrcc 
the  last  rcsting-plncc  of  the  dead.  liere  may  we.  »p  ^*  • 
deck  the  spots,  gather  a  new  inspiration  and  incalcaiM^*'  *  ^ 
children  with  a  deeper  love  for  their  country  and  ihe  p^^C  P*^ 
less  boon  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Not  imparl  tcr^s^Btu 
of  haired  lo  ihe  living  or  fallen  fiie;  but  in  a  broader  ^ 

show  that  the  god  of  battles  gave  victory  to  the  right;  -  ^ 
slavery,  the  blight  of  the  nation,  was  through  the  «trvg||^Vi^' 
perish  forever  from  free  America;  that  the  Sottlk  r"""^*!** 
rented  our  misguided   brothers  through   early  tr^inli^  ^i  ^  aatf 


fa 


education ;  that  they  fell  and  believed  they  had  been 
by  the  North,  and  sounded  the  bugle's  blast  for  wImI 
conceived  were  their  rights,  their  properly  and  their  Ik 
in  this  spirit  should  wc  teach  the  lessons  o(  the  wir. 
say  to  the  South,  you  fought  manfully  for  a  wrooc 
and  with  us  now  mourn  over  the  loss  of  the  loved 
sleeping  the  last  long  sleep.  Say  to  them,  oov  dtiacBI  ft 
a  common  country — wc  give  you  the  warm  pasp  <£  iW 
hand  across  the  graves,  and  unite  with  you  in  b«aatif]tig 
and  blessing  the  green  sod  where  repose  the  heroic  <iat|| 
with  you  we  moisten  the  soil  with  our  tears,  um)  pU^ 
anew  our  devotion  lo  the  Union;  with  you  we  wil]  oyJu^ 
air  resonant  with  garlands  in  memory  of  thoae  wko  kavt 
gone  *'  down  into  the  valley  of  the  dead."  Tboa  is  cWtm 
and  brotherly  love,  may  this  day  of  all  others  be  naadc !»(«« 
instrumental  in  uniting  cloacr  together  llie  heart*  ot  the  tii« 
peoples;  this  day  be  one  grandly  commeaauraiiv*  of 
united  hearts  as  well  as  States,  under  the  cootwatb— 
the  laws. 

The  gray  and  the  l>lue  here  and  there 
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silent,  both  mourned.  Let  us  obliterate  the  lines  and 
}  which  divide  ibem ;  pcmvit  our  own  hands  to  strew 
grave  with  flowers,  and  allow  the  sun,  winds  and  dews 

leaven  to  kiss  these  evidences  of  our  faith,  hope  and 

flly. 

'e  are  glad  to  note  that  this  spirit  is  growing ;  that  a 
e  to  bury  the  bitterness  engendered  by  the  war  is  be- 
Dg  genera],  and  that  the  time  is  near  when  we  «hnll 
no  more  of  a  North  or  a  South,  and  that  the  bloody 
will  only  be  spoken  of  in  sadness  and  sorrow, 
harmony  with  these  views  arc  those  of  the  Honorable 

ly  W.  Waterson,  delivered  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
tly.  They  show  such  a  broad  love  of  country  that 
tl  sure  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  will  thank  us  for 
\  them  here  as  reported  to  the  press  : 

e  war  is  over.  It  is  for  as  (o  bury  its  passions  will)  its 
;  to  bury  them  beneath  a  monument  raised  by  the 
ican  people  to  American  manhood  and  the  American 
D,  in  order  that  "  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  the  people, 
people  and  for  the  people,  shall  nt>t  perish  fn^m  (he 
There  is  no  one  of  us,  wore  he  the  one  cloth  or  the 
j  come  he  from  the  granite  hills  of  New  England  or  the 
c  groves  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  who  has  not  an  inter- 
r  himself  and  for  his  children  in  the  preservation  and 
motion  of  our  republican  system.  It  is  a  reciprocal  as 
B  a  joint  interest ;  and,  relating  to  the  greatest  of  human 
f  it  ought  to  be  a  sacred  interest.  The  most  obstinate 
tisans,  ihe  most  untravclled  of  provincials  cannot  efface 
scure,  still  less  dispute,  the  story  of  heroism  m  wnr, 
ration  in  peace,  which,  written  in  tellers  of  living 
Will  blftie  forever  upon  our  national  tablets.  The 
on  that  brings  us  here  has  this  stgnilicance  :  it  is  illus- 
;;  it  tells  us  that  we  have  come  to  understand  that 
could  be  no  lasting  peace  nor  real  republicini&m 
t  &ny  frq^an's  right  was  abridged  or  any  patriot's 
fc  unhonored.  The  freedom  of  each  rvnd  every  State, 
h  and  every  citizen,  is  at  length  assured;  and  there 
Ens  no  longer  so  much  as  a  pretext  why  the  glory  of 
marked  by  the  graves  of  all  who  fell  in  the  battle, 
d  not  be  the  common  property  of  the  whole  people. 
old  feudal  ideas  of  treason  do  not  belong  to  our 
ites  or  our  epoch.  Their  influence  in  pulilic  affairs, 
OS  they  have  influenced  public  affairs,  has  been  hostile 
aabanal  unity  and  peace.  Our  future  is  to  be  secured 
concessions,  for  ours  was  a  war  of  mistakes, 

teaches  us  that  wars  are  ntore  or  less  the  subjects 
ccplion  and  mischance.     It  is  rare,  indeed,  if  ever, 

an  the  right  is  on  one  side  and  all  the  wrong  on  the 
In  our  case,  and  I  take  leave  to  speak  for  both  sides, 
Jiave  much  to  deplore — nothing  to  make  us  ashamed, 
krcdly  the  world  has  never  seen  terms  so  liberal  extended 
ien  beaten  in  civil  broil,  or  known  such  abstinence 
i  suguioary  revenges  during  the  progress  of  the  strife. 

Mcestary  to  remind  no  one  of  the  conduct  of  Grant  and 
man  in  the  moment  of  their  triumph.  The  conflicts  of 
pretent  hour  cannot  shut  out  from  the  hearts  of  grateful 

the  spectacle  of  that  dismal  day,  when  rising  al>ove  the 
ioTU  ol  victory  and  the  rums  of  the  conquests,  the  chiefs 
tc  armies  of  the  North  remembered  not  merely  that  they 
:  wldiers  and  men  of  honor,  but  that  they  were 
means.     It  was  our  Lee  who  paid  the  honors  of  war  to 

Kearney.  When  the  body  of  Morgan  was  borne  to  its 
Pcsitng-place  soldiers  of  the  Union,  assembled  by  chance 

ic  public  square  in  Nashville,  stood,  soldier-like,  un- 
fed as  their  fallen  adversary  passed.     When  McPherson 

thnll  of  sorrow  went  along  the  whole  Confederate  line. 


I  believe  to-day  that  (he  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
lamented  in  the  South  hardly  less  than  in  the  North. 

That  which  is  wanting  in  us  is  less  of  self-love  and  more 
of  love  for  our  country ;  a  deej-ver,  sincerer  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty  which  are  bound  up  in  the  system 
under  which  we  live ;  a  self-sacrificing  spirit  where  the  honor 
of  the  nation  is  at  stake.  To  sectionalism  and  partyism  we 
owe  our  undoing.  We  shall  owe  our  restoration  to  Nation- 
alism, and  to  Nationalism  alone.  The  man  who  was  a 
Confederate,  and  is  a  Nationalist,  must  feel  when  treading  the 
floor  of  Fancuil  Hall  that  he  is  at  home.  In  every  part  of  the 
South  the  Stan y  ensign  of  the  Reputilic  mmi  be  not  only  a 
symbol  of  protection,  but  the  source  and  resource  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  Above  all.  the  cabin  of  the  poor  man,  whatever 
his  color,  race  or  opinions,  must  be  a  free  man's  castle.  In 
the  North,  constitutional  traditions  must  revive ;  in  the 
South,  the  old  inspirations  of  the  Union. 

The  South,  more  especially  the  young  manhood  of  the 
South,  yearns  for  natt<.>nal  fellowship.  It  stretches  out  its 
arms  to  the  National  Government  beseechingly;  it  entreats 
the  North  not  to  build  up  a  national  spirit  which  shall  in 
word  or  thought  proscribe  it  or  those  who  are  to  come  after  it. 
The  present  generation  of  Southern  men  is  in  no  wise 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  \^s\.  It  has  no  antecedents 
except  those  which  illustrated  its  sincerity  and  its  valor  on 
the  battle  field,  its  fidelity  to  its  beliefs,  its  fidelity  to  its 
leaders,  its  fidelity  to  itself.  These  are  but  so  many  hostages 
of  the  nation  at  lart;e.  Instead  of  stigmatizing  it,  the  victor  in 
the  fight  should  throw  over  the  South  the  flag  of  the  republic ; 
should  place  in  front  of  it  the  embtematic  eagles  of  the  State; 
should  fold  it  round  from  the  dark  and  the  light  with  the 
instinct  of  maternity,  lendcrest  of  its  crippled  offspring.  To 
the  young  men  ol  Ihe  South  the  country  must  look  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  South.  They  should  carry  no  dead 
weights  either  in  their  hearts  or  on  their  backs.  The  work 
of  physical  liberation,  which  is  happily  ended,  is  to  be 
foIlo\ved  by  a  greater,  a  grander  work — the  work  of  moral 
emancipation.  A  sagacious  statesmanship,  even  more  than  a 
generous  magnanimity,  points  to  this  as  the  hope  of  the  white 
man  and  the  black  man;  the  real  restoration  of  the  Union; 
the  true  solution  of  the  problems  of  life  and  labor  raised  up 
by  the  mighty  vicissitudes  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 

Wai  or  no  war,  we  arc  all  countrymen,  fellow-citizens ; 
and  it  is  no  mawkish  sentiment  or  idle  rhapsody  which  seeks 
to  bring  us  nearer  together.  The  day  of  the  Seclionalist  is 
over.  The  day  of  the  Nationalist  has  come.  It  has  come, 
and  it  will  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  dotting  the  land,  not 
with  battle  fields,  but  with  schtjol  houses  in  which  our  chil- 
dren, instructed  better  than  ourselves,  will  learn  to  discern  the 
shallow  arts  of  the  self-seeking  demagogue,  who  would  thrive 
by  playing  upon  men's  ignorance  and  pa.ssion.  We  have 
seen  within  the  la.st  few  weeks,  how  a  little  generosity  in  the 
fountains  of  our  political  existence  has  warmed  the  hearts  of 
men  and  elevated  the  tone  of  public  affairs.  This  fells  us 
simply  but  truly  that  parly  lines  are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be, 
lines  of  battle,  separating  men  committed  to  deadly  strife. 
That  which  I  plead  for,  whicli  I  have  pleaded  for  all  my 
life,  is  that  we  shall  be  governed  in  our  public  interests  by 
the  same  fair-minded  aiid  self-respecting  principles  of  con- 
duct which  good  men  bring  to  their  private  walks  and  ways. 

Fellow-soldiers  of  the  Union!  I  cannot  close  without 
thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  your  generosity  has  given 
me  to  speak  in  this  place,  and  on  my  native  soil,  for  your 
country  and  my  country,  for  your  flag  and  my  flag.  The 
Union  is  indeed  restored,  when  the  hands  that  pulled  that 
flag  duwn  come  willingly,  and  with  full  hearts,  to  put  it  up 
again.  1  come  with  a  lull  heart  and  steady  hand  to  salute  the 
flag  that  floats  above  me — ^niy  flag  and  your  flag —  the  flag  of 
the  Union — the  flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home — the 
star-spangled  banner  of  our  fathers — the  flag  that,  uplifted 
triumphantly  over  a  few  brave  men,  has  nevct  b«en  ob^^u^^. 
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detltned  by  God  and  Nature  to  waft  on  its  ample  folds  the 
eternal  «3ng  of  manhood,  freedom  to  all  the  world,  the 
emblem  of  the  power  on  earth  which  is  to  exceed  that  on 
which  it  wa»  said  the  sun  never  went  down.  I  had  it  in  my 
mind  to  say  that  it  is  fur  us,  the  living,  to  decide  whether  the 
hundred^  or  thousands  wfio  fell  on  both  sides  during  the 
battle  were  blessed  ranrtyrs  to  an  end,  shaped  by  a  wisdom 
greater  than  ount,  or  whether  they  died  in  vain.  I  shall  not 
admit  the  thought.  They  did  not  die  in  vain.  The  power, 
the  divine  power,  which  furrowed  the  land  with  battle-fields, 
sowing  it  deep  and  broadcast  wiih  sorrow,  will  reap  thenoe 
for  i»  and  for  the  ages  a  nation  truly  divine ;  a  nation  uf 
freedom  and  freemen :  where  tolerance  shall  walk  hand-in- 
hand  with  religion,  while  civilisation  points  out  to  patriotism 
the  many  op>en  highways  to  human  right  and  glory. 

Refbrm. — From  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  rostrum, 
refrmn  is  still  agitated  as  necessary  for  the  healthy  growili 
of  our  civil,  social,  and  political  life.  During  the  great 
presidenttal  contest  reform  was  the  song  of  the  politician, 
the  inscription  on  the  banners,  and  the  rallying  cty  in  the 
marts  of  trade  and  at  the  social  circle. 

Now,  all  this  is  well  enough  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  may 
we  not. put  the  fallowing  queries:  I.  What  has  the  agita* 
tion  thus  far  disclosed?  2.  What  substantial  good  has  it 
accomplished  ? 

To  the  first  inquiry,  it  is  too  evident  to  be  successfully 
combated,  that  the  cry  for  reform  revealed  a  most  lament- 
able  state  of  morals  not  only  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
general  government,  but  in  every  avenue  where  capital, 
talent  and  labor  were  struggling  for  position,  power,  or 
influence.  Specially  glaring  were  the  violations  of  trusts' 
both  of  a  public  and  of  a  private  chamcter.  There  loomed 
up  lo  the  public  gxce  the  revolting  spectacle  of  individual 
pledget  trampled  under  loot,  sacred  promises  violated,  and  a 
gener&l  indifference  lo  verbal  or  written  contracts,  except 
where  they  promoted  selRsh  interest  or  personal  aggnuidire- 
ment,  The  gofxl  old  maxim  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
was  spurned  as  the  )vri>duct  of  some  old  fogy,  overly  conser- 
vative, and  too  stupid  to  comprehend  the  demands  of  the 
age.  The  great  tidal  w»ves  which  seemed  to  sweep  from 
the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
carried  on  their  breasts  but  one  proclamation,  so  easily 
understood  by  the  multitude,  and  thAt  was  "  Get  money,  my 
•on*  boiwstly  if  you  can ;  but  get  it  any  bow,"  for  with  it  you 
get  all  d»e  that  heait  or  mind  can  covet. 

In  this  m«4to  there  appeared  much  tn  allure,  especially 
the  young  men  just  Marting  out  in  the  world  in  pursuit  of 
success.  Tlicse  vi'ung  brains  and  hearts  could  only  see  and 
feel  the  influencen  which  wealth  gives;  they  lacked  that 
mature  and  better  judgment  which  surveys  the  future,  and 
comprehends  the  true  foundation  of  happiness.  The  precepts 
gathered  by  the  young  generation  were  swept  aAide  by  the 
whirlwind  of  fashion  .tnd  love  of  display.  More  potent  than 
these  were  the  few  (.ramf>/ts  of  older  heads,  which  loomed 
up  suddenly  from  poverty  and  obscurity  into  the  dauling 
splendor  of  marbled  palaces  with  their  velveted  couches  and 
glittering  chandeliers,  though  at  the  expeiuc  of  honor  wad 
even  honesty  itself. 

Thcic  young  men,  developed  into  manhood  during  tnd 
since  the  war,  have  not  been  blind  to  what  has  been  too 
jiaiaXy  written  on  the  walls,  not  only  in  private  dwellinp. 


but  more  conspictiously  in  public  buildings,  sacred  ^^*^!Jr~l 

legislative  halls,  and  even  in  the  temples  of  justice.  ^ 

saw  that  menfy  was  kik^,  that  there  was  much  tmtlr 

statement  "that  every  man  had  his  price,'*  and  thst 

brilliant  career  of  Jame>  Fisk,  who,  from  a  tin  pedler 

in  a  few  years  the  "Princr  of  Erie;"  from  the  obscnrir 

small  saloon  keeper,  the  ruling  power  in  the  city  ami 

of  New  York,  was  Willian  Tweed,  who,  for  a  time,  ^-^^''"■* 

in  his  chariot  as  the  owner  of  millions,  as  well  as  of  U^^^SW* 

tors    who  moved    and    voted  at  his  beck.     Nay! 

more.     They  witnei^sed  the  heads  and  fronts  of 

institutions,  where  were  deposited  hundreds  of  ti 

dotlara,  betray  their  trust,  and  pocket  the  hard  eaniK 

the  widow  and  the  orphan.     They  looked  upon  mioifli 

the  Gospel  using  their  sacred  offices  to  fleece  the  coni 

members  of  their  flock,  and  then  winging  their  away 

the  ocean  to  a  country  with  which  onr  government 

reciprocity  treaty,  that  they  might  there,  ondisturi>cd, 

their  dishonestly  accumulated  nches.     They  read  eireiu 

of  broken  faith   in   Life  Insurance  Companies  and 

banks,   millions   gathered   from   the   hard-working 

only  to  enrich  the  scheming  and  confidence  winning 

agers.     AH   these  are  disclosures   no  less   promineBt 

humiliating  to  us  as  a  people.     They  are  not 

examples  which  have  poisoned  and  still  are  poitoai 

minds  of  the  young  men  who  arc  to  succeed  as  to 

senting  the  nation.     They  are  revelations  which  hs' 

nishcd    us   the  dead-crop   of  business,  stagnated 

cmtnped  capital^  and  caused  general  distrust  evcrywb< 

To   the   second  inquiry :    What    substantial    g^Md   l^  m  It 
accomplished  ?  it  may  be  safely  afErmed,  that  the  old      Mm^ 
marks  are    being   looked   after,  fingerboards  which  ^m-Mf 
guided  in  the  pxst,  and  by  which  we  must  be  guided  m-m  Af 
future,  if  we  would  return  to  enduring  prosperity. 

This  agit.ition  has  also  taught  us  that  slow  growth  «*ckr 
only  permanent  and  enduring  growth,  whether  as  appli^lo 
individuals,  nations,  of  the  world  of  vegetation.  ObIt  hi 
who  honestly  earns  money  can  n(tpreciate  its  value  or  \iiam 
its  worth.  The  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth,  hke  that 
knowledge,  brings  no  lasting  benefit,  as  s  rule,  to 
possessor.  The  true  worth  of  money  is  rather  to  be  a 
ured  by  the  amount  of  toil  in  an  honest  calling  givta  tfl 
exchange  for  it.  We  see  this  truth  illtutrated  ntmoa  rngf 
day.  The  young  man  who  inherits  vast  fwntiions,  aa4 
controls  money  without  reiiriction.  generally  rvskei  Mto 
some  of  the  many  form*  of  dissipation,  and  in  the  m^fKtf 
of  cases  is  of  no  special  value  to  \ammit  or  to  MCiogr  l> 
large.  The  cry  for  reform  has  for  ita  feondattoa  all  iiic« 
and  many  more  of  the  cxisiting  eviU.  We  have  «la|«rMi 
from  the  wholesome  methods  of  achieving  naetesis,  aad  not 
till  we  return  lo  first  principle*  can  we  reasanaNy  expect  la 
turn  the  tides  of  busincsn  in  our  favor.  Civil  Sctvsce  laCona 
will  come  as  a  logical  sequence  to  individaol  reiom  !■  faafr- 
ncss  and  at  home. 

The  Permanent  Exhibition. — The  national  chanctv 
given  to  the  "  Permanent  Exhibition"  as  it  i»  atyWd  by  Ibe 
managers,  renders  it  not  iiupproiiriatc  In  tbcK  oolaoaa  to 
make  tome  record  of  its  doings,  management,  uiA  pnifact^ 
While  the  (Quaker  City  will  recelte  the  laffwt  abait  oT  tba 
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for  the  enterprise,  and  also  the  chief  portion  of  the 
c»ancial  benefits  of  the  "great  show,"  we  should  not  1o>>c 
i.^bt  of  the  broader  idea  that  the  Exhibition  in  itself  reflects 
ixa  erer-iQcreasing  lustre  upon  the  public  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
caji  people  as  a  whole.  It  shows  to  all  the  world  the 
AxtiKuline  rigor  of  the  American  mind,  the  ability  and  wil- 
tr»gnes5  of  our  representative  citizens  to  grapple  with  an  J 
sontrol  ponderous  subjects,  and  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue 
MX>jects  from  which  the  more  feeble  and  vacillating  minds 
iro«Id  vhrink.  It  holds  aloft  the  central  fact  that  our  country- 
m  prolific  in  her  bold  and  daring  spirits,  who,  ever  looking 
lEai~ward  for  victory  to  crown  their  labors,  press  onward 
regardl«s  of  hedges,  and  what  to  others  would  be  considered 
insurmountable  obstacles,  until  the  end  is  consummated. 
Faith  in  a  most  worthy  cause  brought  the  eyes  of  all  nations 
bo  centre  on  Philadelphia  as  the  seat  of  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, snd  now  this  Permanent  Exhibition  and  its  manage- 
ment can  scarcely  fail  to  redound  to  the  lasting  honor  of  the 
leading  spirits  engaged  in  it. 

The  formal  opening  was  a  precnraor  of  snccess.  The  Pr«i- 
ileist  of  the  United  States,  ex-President  Grant,  members  of 
tlse  Cabinet  and  many  di>>tingtii<;hed  persons  from  abroad — 
^  Governors,  Senators,  Representatives  and  eminent 
-  of  foreign  nationalities  as  well  as  our  own — by  their 
presence  sanctioned  the  enterprise.  The  Main  Building  of 
■he  Centennial  Fair  was  dedicated  just  twelve  months  after 
flke  great  Exposition,  in  a  roost  imposing  manner,  in  the 
presence  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons,  at  the 
CDikclasion  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  choral,  "  Angel  of 
^Mice."  The  Exhibition  is  now  complete  in  all  its  depart- 
^Bfeits,  and  n.ay  well  be  considered  the  most  gigantic  show 
^Vhutnin  skill,  ingenuity,  art  and  industry,  ever  permanently 
^Babliihed  through  individual  capital  and  talent. 

War  Movements. — The  latest  information  from  across 
Uie  waters  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  calm  between  the 
Qffoiiftg  forces  is  only  like  that  which  precedes  the  storm; 
[  ^ie  quirt  and  secret  movements  of  the  Russian  army  herald 
W  the  clash  of  arms  and  roar  of  artillery  at  an  early  day. 
T^  ikirmishes  now  and  then,  here  and  there,  are  but  feints 
to  ierelop  the  strength  of  either  side.  The  reports  to  the 
"■"ciitcd  press  seem  to  point  to  an  union  of  the  centre  and 
"jl*  wings  of  the  Russian  army ;  that  those  of  the  former  had 
•nujced  on  the  passes  of  the  Soghanlu  Mountains,  and  the 
■*  on  Olti  and  along  the  Choruk  valley.  There  must 
•••  betddcd  the  fact,  that  the  Russian  centre  has  obtained 
licttion  with  the  left  wing,  so  that  the  Eastern  heads 


of  passes  between  the  Soghanlu  and  Kiretch  ranges,  near 
Midshiner,  are  already  in  their  hand^,  Mukhtar  Pasha  having 
withdrawn  from  his  position  between  Olti  and  Bardez  and 
taken  up  a  fresh  line  between  Kaprukoi  and  Hassan  K.aleh. 
Mukhtar  has  thus  improvc<l  his  position,  if  he  has  sufficient 
force  north  of  Erzeroum  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Russian 
right  wing.  This,  however,  is  very  doubtful,  especially  as 
his  position  at  Kylly,  south  of  the  Araxes,  is  threatened  by 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Russian  left  wing.  A  portion  of  the 
Russian  left  was  detached  at  Jeranos,  probably  with  the 
desire  to  turn  Mukhtar's  strong  position  at  Kaprakoi,  on  the 
Araxes,  for  the  descent  from  Soghanlu  through  the  passes 
leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Araxes  is  steep  and 
difficult,  as  indeed  is  also  the  descent  from  the  Kosher  range 
to  Kytly,  which  is  about  half  an  hour's  march  from  the 
Araxes.  If  the  Turks  stand  their  ground,  which  they  can 
only  do  if  they  have  sufficient  men  guarding  the  northern 
approaches  to  Erreronm,  the  plain  of  the  Araxes  will  be  the 
scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle.  The  great  length  of  the 
Russian  lines  of  communication,  with  the  two  fairly  garrisoned 
fortresses  of  Kars  and  Batoum  in  iheir  rear,  necessitates 
great  caution  on  their  part;  because  if  the  Turks  had  suffi- 
cient enterprise  or  available  forces  they  would  long  since 
have  sent  large  reinforcements  by  sea  to  B.itoum  and  en- 
deavored to  break  through  the  circle  which  the  Russian 
iron  corps  has  been  forming  on  the  heights  around  the  land 
side  of  that  town.  A  vigorous  effort  in  this  direction  might 
yet  save  Erzeroum.  The  Turks  appear  to  be  learning 
rapidly  this  fact,  and  some  reinforcements  have  been  ordered 
to  Batotim. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  other  complications  and  rumors 
point  to  a  possible  jjopular  outbreak  at  Constantinople,  in 
favor  of  the  recently  deposed  Sultan,  Murad;  to  plots  and 
counterplots  in  France  by  the  two  wing^s  of  (he  ministry. 
The  JtepuAIiftte  Francaise,  of  Paris,  Gambetta*s  organ,  says: 
The  Senators  of  the  Left  have  determined  that  the  Republi- 
cans, though  they  do  nut  fear  a  dissolution,  ought  to  neglect 
nothing  which  they  may  properly  do  to  prevent  it. 

The  Ordre  says  the  Duke  de  Broglie  has  received  a 
deputation  of  Lcgitimiits,  who  demanded  that  the  Ministry 
be  remodeled  according  to  the  views  of  the  Royalists.  M, 
de  Broglie  replied  that  President  MacMahon  had  no  inten- 
tion of  asking  for  a  prolongation  of  his  powers.  He  would 
retain  his  office  until  iSSo,  but  not  hold  it  beyond  that  term, 
and  thus  close  the  door  i^pon  hopes  which  were  justified  by 
the  Constitution.  The  Ort/r^adds  that  President  MacMahon 
subsequently  confirmed  the  Duke  de  Broglie's  statement. 
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Tbe  State  of  Michigan  :  Embracing  Sketches  of  its  ffis- 
t*ry,  PoiUiom,  Ji f  sources  and  Jnduitrus.  Compiled  under 
okikffriiy  of  the  Governor  in  the  interest  of  Emigration. 
fc»,  136  pages.  By  S.  B.  McCracken.  Published  by 
W.  S.  George  &"  Co.,  State  Printers,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Tliil  jMblication  is  one  among  the  many  reaching  us 
10  preMTve  io  shapely  form  and  style  much  that  is 


valuable  concerning  one  of  the  most  prosperous  States  in  the 
Union.  While-  it  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatise  of  anything  in 
particular,  it  furnishes  a  great  amount  of  information  never 
before  embodied  in  book  form.  We  think,  however,  not 
sufficient  prominence  is  given  to  the  subject  of  Fruit.  Those 
at  all  familiar  with  the  wonderful  fruit-producing  power  of 
Michigan  will  a^ree  with  us  in  this  CT\\iciua.    Omx  CcxiVen- 


nial  Exhibition  gave  ample  evidence  also  of  ilie  richness 
of  thit  Slate  in  the  species,  abundance  and  variety  of  her 
fruit  products.  On  page  37  it  is  stated  that  the  area  devi-Heil 
to  orchards  is  no  less  than  237,098  acres,  and  that  ihc  apples, 
peaches  and  pears  yielded  in  one  year  numl>cred  nearly 
6,cxx},ooo  bu.-heU,  yet  the  subject  only  receives  a  passing 
notice.  Still,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  say  much  on  any 
one  thing,  where  so  many  arc  toucheti  upon  in  ^o  small  a  space. 

The  author  in  bis  preface  says:  "The  object  of  the  pub- 
lication is  to  present  in  brief  outline  (he  position,  resources, 
industries,  institutional  character,  and  oihei  jjeneral  features 
of  the  State,  embracing  so  much  in  its  history  as  may  serve 
to  introduce  it  to  the  reader,  for  the  information  of  persons 
who  may  be  looking  for  places  of  settlement  or  investment. 
The  project  of  the  work  had  its  origin  with  tht  State  Cen- 
tennial Board  of  Managers,  but  being  so  directly  in  the 
interest  of  emigration,  it  seemed  to  come  legitimately  within 
the  power  conferred  upon  the  Governor  in  that  regard,  and 
it  has  been  done  under  his  authority.  The  work  was  one 
for  which  there  was  no  precedent,  and  the  ^tyle  and  method 
of  which  could  not  exist  clearly  rtt  lirst  in  the  mind  of  the 
compiler,  but  had  to  be  wrought  out,  and  in  a  measure 
created.  .Sourct^  of  information  had  to  be  sought  out,  and 
much  ]al>or  was  necessarily  done  before  any  visible  results 
were  produced,  and  in  some  coses  work,  over  which  much 
lime  had  been  spent,  had  to  undergo  remodeling  to  ada|>t  it 
to  the  developing  character  of  the  work  as  a  whole." 

The  general  appearance  of  the  compilation — for  such  it  is, 
more  than  a  treatise— reflects  credit  upon  both  the  author 
and  publishers.  The  paper  is  of  good  quality  and  the 
type  clear  and  distinct.  The  title-page  is  faced  by  a  line 
lithographed  view  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Lansing,  fiillowed 
by  an  excellent  railway  map  of  the  Slate,  and  three  very 
attractive  engravings,  full  page  size,  showing  the  State 
Public  School  at  Coldwatcr  and  the  Michigan  .\sylum  for 
the  Inianc,  at  Kalamazoo;  one  page  exhibiltng  the  male 
department,  and  the  other  the  female  department  of  the 
institution. 

Report  and  Collectiona  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin   for  the  years  1873,   1874,  1875,  And 

1876,   Volume  VII.      Pr/'jyartd  hy    LymaN  C.    DkapkR, 

Setrttnry  to  the  Society,     J-'ubliskni  by   E,  B.   BoUns, 

Madison,  li'iscontin. 

This  book  is  of  octavo  sixe,  495  pages,  neatly  bound  in 
dark  cloth,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  the  general  public  as 
well  as  the  State  Historical  Society.  It  is  clearly  primed  on 
a  fair  quality  of  paper  and  in  long  primer  type.  In  the 
iatroductory,  the  author  says :  "  This  volume  will,  in  many 
respects,  he  regarded,  if  not  superior,  at  all  event.s  not 
inferior,  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Tassc's  cxhau»tive 
memoir  of  Charles  Je  Langlade,  Wisconsin's  pioneer  settler, 
made  up  largely  from  original  sources,  will  deservedly  attract 
attention."  Its  index  of  papers  and  subjects  shows  among 
other  matters  of  interest  to  the  student  of  history :  **  Fre- 
Historic  Wisconsin,"  by  lYofessor  J.  D.  Butler,  LL.D. ; 
"Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,"  by  John  G.  Shea,  LL.D.; 
"  Fifty-four  Yean'  Recollections  of  Wisconsin,"  by  General 
A.  G.   Ellis;   *'  Fat  Trade  and    Factory  System  at  Green 


Bay,   1S16-21 ;"    "Sketch  of   SUau-bc-na,  a    Pottaw 
Chief,"  by  N.  Watson. 

Any  of  these  subjects  will  pay  perusal.     On  p«ge  417 
read    from    the    sketch   of   Mr.  Watson  as   follows: 
parlor  wa.s  now  full  of  Indians,  who  stood  with  their 
hawks  and  scalping  knives  awaiting  the  signal  from 
chief,  when  they  would  commence  the  work  of  death. 
Partridge  said  to  Mrs.  Kinzie:  *  We  have  doi>c 
in  our  power  to   save  you,  but   all  is  lost;  yoa  and 
friends,  together  with  .ill  the  prisoners  of  the  camp, 
slain'     At  that  moment  a  canoe  was  heard  approaching 
shore,  when  Black  Partridge  ran  down  to  the  river,  trjri- 
ihe  darkness  to  make  out  the  new-comers,  and  at  the 
lime  shouted:  'Who  are  you,  friend  or  foe?'     In  the— 
of  the  approaching  canoe  stood  a  tall,  manly 
.1   rifle    in    his  hand ;  and  as  the  canoe  came  to  «l 
jumped  oflf  on  the  iK.^ch,  exclaiming  in  a  loud  clear 
the  musical  notes  of  which  ran  forth  on  the  still  nigV 
*t    am  the   Sau-ga  n.ish !'     'Then,'  said    Black    Part: 
'  hasten  to  the  bouse,  for  our  friends  are  in  dangrr.  irmjk 
alone   can   save  them.'*'     The  general  style  of  the 
portion  of  the  other  contributions   is  anintatefl,  ihntt^*i 
course  not  of  such  a  sensational  character.      While  ^ 
come  this   publication,   we  think   the  value  of  the 
called  for  both  a  heavier  and  better  quality  of  paper 
that  on  which  it  is  print»l.     The  illustrations,  hj  the  f^ 
type  process,  are  very  fair,  but  not  what  they  should  be. 
the  next  volume  we  shall  hope  for  on  imptoiri 
regard. 


The  Washington-Crawford  letters:  Being  lit 
poMJenne  bettveen  Gtorgt  U'asAiHx'fcn  amJ  tt'i/Jiam  Ctm^ 
ford,  from  1767  to  1 78 1,  cotueming  Weittrm  Ltmdt.  9f 
C.  W.  BUTTEIIFIEI-D.  Cituiiuutti  r  X^bert  Cter*r*'<X, 
Publisfurs. 

A  very  attractive  and  neat  little  book  of  sonethiac  <>*■' 
one  hundred  pages,  octavo  size,  on  paper  of  cream  <Mi 
nicely  toned,  embodies  this  correspondence  between  Vf»^ 
ington  and  Crawford.  The  author  in  his  preface  tAp;"^ 
correspondence,  largely  a  private  one,  ke|>l  np  for  Mi^F 
fourteen  years,  between  the  parties,  is  now  given  to  ^ 
public  with  the  belief,  that  in  its  revelation  of  the  bcftaai*K 
of  Western  land  sfieculation,  and  the  part  taken  UmvA  V 
(he  writers,  a  contribution  of  value  is  majlle  to 
history.  Much  interest  is  added  to  these  letten  bvcme  m 
their  bringing  to  light  incidents  of  importance  bcfoR  \^ 
little  known,  in  the  early  settlement  of  tlie 
region  and  in  Lord  Dunmore's  War," 

There  is  certainly  a  melancholy  interest 
the  terrible  death  of  Crawfonl— and  this  is  heigllWtMd  bf  A* 
f.->ct  that  Washington  himself,  as  well  as  the  .Imeriou  MBfg 
W.1S  greatly  affected  by  it.  Mr.  ButterAeld  very  tnokfaly 
says :  '*  So  long  as  the  history  of  our  country  kh«ll  be  i«sil» 
the  liveliest  sympathy  will  continue  to  be  excited  al  dv 
recital  of  Crawford's  dreadful  suffieriag,  in  what  was  i^aM 
the  far  off  wilds  of  Sandusky." 

lliis  neat  volume  is  bound  in  green  dotb»  an4  Uk  ospw 
shows  the  title  in  gill  letters.  Tbc  book  doMSO  dbotAl 
to  the  publishers. 
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na  Vital  Power. — The  students  of  chemistry 
lave  long  since  discovered  thai  their  best  mode 
»n  is  by  experiment.  Not  only  do  they  observe 
ies  that  nature  unfolds,  but  they  tr\'  to  place 
cial  circumstances,  to  find  out  all  their  propcr- 
ncc  them  to  a  code  of  simple  laws.  At  the 
two  sciences,  there  arc  those  which  apply  lo 
ings,  animals  and  vegetables,  and  in  this  new 
rch,  besides  ponderable  matter,  there  are  round 
omcTui,  which  are  progressively  developed, 
J  a  certain  evolution,  and  which  constitute,  in 
?.  Science  must  bow  before  the  cause  of  these 
but  if  it  has  not  the  power  lo  explain  them,  it 
:  right  and  the  duty  of  searching  into  the 
nd  laws  which  rule  over  their  various  func- 
;  domain,  so  restricted  and  yet  so  wide,  it  seeks 
I  principles. 

and  surgeons  have  studied  every  organ  with 
uid  find  that  vital  force  is  far  from  oflTering  the 
meter  which  occurs  in  the  reactions  of  chem- 
amnot  repeat  the  same  experiment  twice  on  an 
ul  finding  some  disagreement  in  the  result; 
the  fact,  that  the  organs  consist  of  com- 
rariable  apparatus,  in  which  the  conditions  of 
mot  be  modified  at  will,  or  be  changed  without 
functions  themselves. 

n  agreed  that  the  elements  which  compose 
;anism,  and  which  enter  into  the  immense 
nic  matters  which  plants  produce,  owe  their 
er,  to  ammonia,  to  nitrates,  and  to  carbonic 
t-named  body  seems  to  play  the  most  important 
composed  by  the  green  matter  of  leaves  under 
of  solar  light,  and  disengaging  itself  from  the 
ought  back  to  the  state  of  oxide  of  carbon. 
St  product  of  the  transformation,  and  it  after- 
s  the  original  of  all  the  comhinaiions  which 
elves.    It  is  the  point  of  departure  for  chemisis 

number  of  syntheses,  or  reconstructions;  so 
le  of  carbon  lo  formic  acid,  to  carburales  of 
llcoholx,  to  composite  ethers,  to  vegetable  and 

it  is  but  a  continuation  of  metamorphoses 
general  laws. 

if  dealing  in  generalities,  we  go  into  the  detail 
sets,  a  multitude  of  examples  are  found  which 

intervention  of  chemistry  throws  light  on  the 
loic  life.  To  mention  one;  it  has  been  dis- 
lipptiric  acid  may  be  divided  into  benzoic  acid 
[clatine;  and  reciprocally,  by  combining  these 
icid  may  be  reproduced.  This  being  so,  the 
DTDUS  animals  when  analyzed  is  not  found  lo 
nzoie  acid ;  neither  do  their  secretions  contain 
but  the  latter  appears  as  soon  as  the  former  is 
heir  food.  Inversely,  herbivorous  animals 
ic  acid,  because  their  food  contains  benzoic 
iC  to  do  so  when  the  latter  is  removed  from 


It  is  found  that  the  extract  of  malt  possesses,  like  acids, 
the  power  of  changing  starch  into  dextrine  and  glucf>sc;  and 
the  great  French  chemist,  M.  Paycn,  proved  that  the  extract 
owed  this  property  to  a  particular  substance  called  diastase, 
which  exists  round  the  buds  of  all  grain  at  the  moment  of 
germination.  Now  all  seeds  possess  a  provision  of  starch 
which  serves  for  the  earliest  nourishment  of  the  infant  plant. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  this  diastase  is  formed ;  it 
renders  the  starch  soluble  by  transforming  it  into  dextrine 
and  sugar,  and  these  dissolved  matters  are  afterwards  used 
in  nature's  laboratory  to  constitute  the  first  vegetable  organs. 
Thus  chemistry  has  reached  the  point  of  giving  an  exact 
account  of  ihe  transformations  to  which  a  plant  owes  its 
earliest  development,  and  they  arc  absolutely  the  same  as 
those  carried  on  by  the  chemist. 

It  is  to  similar  action,  exercised  by  the  gastric  juice  and 
and  all  the  liquids  of  animal  economy,  that  our  food  is 
dissolved  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  may  be  absorbed 
in  the  system.  The  celebrated  experiments  of  Rumford  and 
Spallanzani  in  the  last  century  to  produce  artificial  digestion, 
prove  it  without  doubt.  It  is  to  this  also  that  we  must 
attribute  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver  of  the  animal. 

It  is  known  that  organic  tissues  are  consiimted  by  fibres 
and  elementary  cells,  separated  from  each  other  by  very 
small  interstices,  which  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
without  which  these  tissues  would  be  deprived  of  Ihe  physical 
and  mechanical  properties  essential  to  their  functions.  It 
must  never  be  overlooked,  that  even  in  the  most  nidimentary 
animals,  life  can  only  exist  in  the  presence  of  watef  and 
Under  the  influence  of  a  certain  temperature.  This  has  been 
shown  by  the  experiments  made  on  the  Hltle  rotifera,  Whose 
movements  cease  and  re-commence  whenever  it  is  dried  and 
moistened.  The  same  is  true  of  vegetables,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  how  the  sap  rises  and  circulates  in  them  has  been 
realized  with  the  help  of  mechanical  action. 

The  most  attentive  student  has  failed  to  discover  in  the 
vegetable  tissue  any  muscular  apparatus  which  could  set  the 
liquids  in  motion,  therefore  it  follows  that  the  circulation  of 
sap  must  be  regulated  by  the  play  of  physical  and  chemical 
forces.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  the  attraction 
which  solid  bodies  exercise  on  liquids,  and  which  is  called 
molecular  attraction,  because  it  stems  to  exert  ibelfat  dis- 
tances as  small  as  those  which  sep.arate  the  molecules 
themselves.  It  remains  to  be  seen  in  what  measure  this 
action  can  influence  the  rising  of  the  sap. 

When  a  very  fine  tube  is  plunged  into  water,  a  certain 
quantity  rises  in  it,  because  the  solid  walls  attract  it,  and  as 
vegetable  tissue  offers  similar  narrow  channels  in  every 
direction,  it  can  be  understood  that  it  raises  and  absorbs  the 
water  from  the  soil ;  but  thi'*  general  explanation  is  not 
suRicicnt,  because  the  ascent  of  the  water  is  limited  to  a  very 
little  height  in  a  narrow  tube,  and  in  trees  |he  sap  rises  to 
the  summit.  This  objection  has  given  rise  to  many  ex- 
periments among  chemists. 

Take  any  porous  mass,  a  block  of  chalk,  for  example,  and 
after  hollowing  a  small  hole  in  the  cetvtte,  ^Xa.'t:;^  \\.  m  ^ 
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manometer,  that  is  to  s&y,  an  instrument  to  measure  the 
pressure  of  air  which  will  develop  itself  in  the  interior  of 
the  block.  When  that  is  done,  plunge  the  whole  into  water. 
In  a  moment  the  liquid  enters  the  pores,  as  is  seen  in  a  lump 
of  sugar,  and  drives  the  air  which  kl\s  the  cavities  before  it. 
This  air  flies  to  the  centre,  where  it  is  gradually  compressed, 
utd  the  manometer  rises  rapidly  under  the  pressure.  When 
the  Anal  state  is.  reached,  it  is  evident  that  the  air  tries  to 
escape  as  the  water  enters,  and  that  the  pressure  of  Itjc  air 
makes  on  equilibrium  by  the  force  of  penetration,  and  gives 
the  measure,  which  is  equal  to  three,  four,  or  even  six  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  Thu&  the  atmosphere  being  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  air  ten  feet  high,  the  strength  of 
the  imbibing  power  may  be  said  to  equal  thirty,  forty,  or 
sixty  feet  of  water,  and  consequently  the  liquid  can  rise  to 
these  heights.  The  force  of  imbibition  suffices  to  explain 
bow  the  sap  rises  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  trees. 

But  another  experiment  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  liquids  circulate.  Take  a  tube  of  gloss,  and  glue 
to  one  end  a  porous  plate,  so  as  to  close  the  openings  fill  the 
tube  with  water,  and  cover  the  open  end  with  the  finger,  so 
that  the  water  does  not  escape  until  it  has  been  turned  over 
into  a  bath  of  quicksilver.  The  porous  plate  then  imbibes 
the  water,  which  evaporates  into  the  atr  at  the  upper  end, 
and  is  immediately  replaced  by  that  in  the  tube ;  a  void  is 
thus  formed  in  the  interior,  into  which  the  mercury  rises,  as 
in  a  barometer,  and  the  air  docs  not  enter  through  the 
porous  plate. 

These  two  experiments  are  sufficient  to  show  the  exact 
mode  in  which  the  sap  rises.  According  lo  the  first,  the 
roots  take  up  the  water  from  the  soil,  and  make  it  rise  to  the 
leaves  ;  the  second  shows  how  the  evaporation  of  this  water 
in  the  atmosphere  makes  a  void  in  the  tree,  which  will  call 
up,  by  the  ef&ct  of  suction,  that  which  fills  the  channels  of 
the  stem.  M.  Jamin,  a  French  chemist,  has  constructed  a 
model  which  will  apply  to  all  vegetables  to  justify  this  ex- 
planation. The  base  is  formed  of  a  very  dense  porous  body, 
which  represents  the  roots,  and  which  is  planted  in  damp 
earth  ;  from  this  rises  a  tube,  filled  with  plaster  for  the  stem, 
and  at  the  top  is  a  large  porous  surface,  taking  the  place  of 
leaves,  and  serving  for  evaporation.  Experience  has  proved 
that  this  fictitious  tree  absorbs  the  water  like  real  vegetables, 
and  spreads  it  through  the  air  in  the  same  w.iy. 

When  a  very  fine  tube  of  glass  is  plunged  into  water  it 
rises  high  within  the  narrow  space ;  if  into  oil,  the  latter 
mounts  to  a  less  degree ;  or  if  the  glas«  tube  be  changed  for 
another  of  the  same  dimension,  but  of  a  difTercnt  subst.-incc, 
the  cflTcct  is  varied  in  intensity,  whilst  preserving  the  general 
character.  Molecular  force  depends,  then,  on  the  nature  of 
the  bodies  where  it  exists;  it  has  some  analogy  with  that 
productive  power  of  chemical  combinations  which  is  named 
iflinily.  and  which  has  for  its  special  character  that  of  de- 
pending entirely  im  the  nalDre  of  the  two  subslnnccs  which 
combine.  Every  time  that  this  .affinity  takes  place,  beat  is 
developed  ;  the  temperature  has  always  been  observed  lo  ri&c 
io  a  porous  mass  at  the  time  of  imbibition;  and  a  German 
physicist  has  discovered  that  a  strong  electric  current  is  pro- 
duced when  water  in  filtered  by  pressure  through  a  porous 
body.  The  caotequcnces  which  result  from  this  affinity 
mMj  be  traced  in  auny  different  bodtMb 
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Evolution.^The  scientific  minds  of  the  day,  and 
a  very  large  number  of  minds  unscientific,  both  by  nalu.^ 
education,  are  discussing,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  ^ 
lion  theories,  while  here  and  there  a  few  positive 
are  experimenting,  and  delving  down  drepinto  the  m' 
of  science.     It  has  been   said  that  "  there  is  nothii 
under  the  sun,"  yet  only  those  whose  minds  arc  lik<i»- 
I  stagnant  lake,  void  of  life  or  motion,  accept  the  statemt^s 
I  an  embodiment  of  the  whole  truth.     Especially  is  the  A 
can  mind  loth   to  receive  it   as  a  wholesome  doctrine, 
dead  and  by-gone  nations  and  individuals  might  have 
the  commencement  of  their  decay  and  downfall  at  the 
when  such  as  this  idea  was  palatable  food  for  thought. 
American  }>eop1e  believe  there  are  many  things 
under  and  over  the  sun ;  and  that  this  belief  is  one 
leading  causes  of  many  of  the  so-called  **  wonden  of 
tion."     If  evolution  be  the  act  of  unfolding  or  unrallillf  •  (ikt 
process  of  growth  and  development ;  as  the  evolntiota     <d  a 
flower  from  a  bud.  or  an  animal  from  an  egg;  a  aorf^f  ti 
generation  in  which  the  germ  is  held  to  preexist  in  the 
stem  or  root,  then  it  must  be  too  plainly  evident  to  adansC 
dispute,  that  every  new  unfolding,  fresh  growth.  »tep 
higher  planes,  each  opening  tlower.  or  new  life  iix  aay  of 
myriad  forms,  is  not  only  a  wru'.  but  a  livtngproof  of  evolttt 
The  great  reform  agitntion  itself  stands  on  the  finn  tocIk. 
evolution.     Progression,  whether  it  be  mental,  moraj, 
or  physical,  recognizes  and  must  ever  continue  to  recofslse 
truths  of  evolution.    Nature  herself  proclaims  that  only  th 
the  evolutions  of  her  forces  could  she  live.     The  tmst 
reflux  of  the  sea  impart  life  lo  the  mighty  watcn  m^ 
wonders  therein;  the  whistling  winds,  floating  ckwdfc 
lightning  flashes,  breathe  life  to  the  moving  world  OS  die 
and  in  the  nir;  the  less  boisterous  forces  l)cnealk  tb«  «VC^> 
crust,  in  the  mines,  and  under  the  mountains,  tell  of  cooti* 
change :  decay,   death,  and   resurrection  lo  a  new  Ufe 
order.     Even  the  mechanical  and  artificial  powers,  wkci^*** 
utilized,  lose  their  beauty,  force,  and  efficiency.     The«1^^* 
mill-wheel  soon  becomes  useless;  the  anwouod  waichca^'^ 
rusts;  the  street  void  of  life  is  early  moss- covered;  the  '^    „ 
unused  rapidly  chokes  with  rubbish  and  filth.    So  it  is  wA 
things.     The  revolution  of  the  planets,  the  change  of 
scenes,  and  occupations,  are  the  life-creatort  and  hfc-] 
atives  of  the  countless  millions  of  animated  crtatom  ^^^^ 
the  land,  in  the  air  and  the  sea.     Okl  things  paaa  vmtf,  ■■■^^^^ 
all  things  become  new.     Progression  i«  evoluiioB,  aadCM  e^^^ 
the  immut.ible  laws,  supreme  and  universal. 

In  this  connection  we  give  our  readers  a  bilef  of  aaintcfealing 
paper  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Newlicrry  on  this  subject,  read  «t  the  tt^iSm 
meeting  of  the  New  V'urk  Academy  of  Science*.  li«ld  iceeadf. 
The  paper  will  be  found  of  special  interest  lo  AlMfifimSt » 
it  treats  of  the  Evolution  of  the  North  AneriCkO  Coaliiiril. 
Dr.  Newberry  said,  that  the  oldest  rocks  wc  know  an  Ih^ 
selves  formed  from  sediment  deposited  by  the  d&sanila(yitias 
of  slill  oUlrr  rocks  of  which  we  have  no  trace, 
may  have  likewise  been  the  sciltntrnt  fium  a  ktill  ratliet 
tinenl.  Of  this  older  cunlincni,  we  know  ncil  when  it 
nor  what  it  was;  we  only  know  that  it  was  Iwf*  caa^g 
form  a  continent  from  its  own  ruios.  Its  biitocy  lav  I 
obliterated.  Beginning  with  the  o\A  metoinacplMC  radM^ 
known  u  the  Lanrcntian  and  Utkrouan*  whtck 


^mdor  to  the  Lakes  of  the  Woods  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Ric  Ocean,  we  have  the  oldest  known  form  of  the  Ameri- 
continent.     Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  changing  fonn 
(he  fonnation  of  newer  rocks.     Owing  to  the  cooling  and 
Bnctioa  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  continual  tendency  to  raise 
liigfa  lands  higher  and  depress  the  valleys  lower;   while 
the  same  time  other  influences  are  at  work,  grinding  off 
elevations  and  filling  up  the  depressions.     In  many  places 
dig  or  bore  down  to  the  old  mctamorphic  shales  and 
tes,  surrounded    by  newer    rocks.     There  are  islands   of 
old  slates  in  Texas,  and  the  Black  Hills  were  found  by 
pin.  Jenney  and  Newton  to  be  an  island  of  these  old  rocks 
ly  mach  disturbed,  with    the    slates    turned  up  on  edge. 
Ikjt  contain  characteristic  ahelb  which  connect  ihem  with 
Potsdam  of  New   York.     The   Pacific    coast  is  a    rock- 
id  shore   that   seems  totally  invulnerable;   but  the    big 
Iters  come  in  and  pound  away  at  the  rocks  perpetually, 
il  ibe  rocks  are  undermined  and  fall.     Finally  the  rocks 
pttlveriied  and  carried  off  to  be  deposited  in  the  far  dis. 
itica.     This  sea  has  taken  possession  at  different  limes  of 
iuent  parts  of  the  continent.     Wherever  there  was  a  de- 
puon,  there  lias  been  a  deposit  of  the  remains  of  sea  fish, 
les,  teeth,  etc.,  on  the  bed  of  the  sea.     When  the  sea  be- 


came shallow,  another  series  of  deposits,  shelU,  etc.,  was 
made.  Thus  each  period  left  a  record  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions and  the  kind  of  life  that  existed  in  the  sea  at  that  time. 
At  the  same  meeting  some  choice  minerals  at  the  Centei- 
□ial  were  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  beautifully  executed 
water-color  drawings.  Among  the  minerals  referred  to  were 
I  the  native  coppwr  and  silver  of  Lake  Superior.  Drawings 
were  shown  of  calcile  crystals  of  a  delicate  wine  color,  also  of 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  from  the  lead  mines  of  Iowa. 
Arizona  sent  a  meteor  weighing  1,400  lbs.,  and  Mexico  an- 
other. Among  the  beautiful  things  there  were  emeralds, 
rubies,  and  crystals  of  corundum  from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
I  Chamberlin  also  spoke  of  the  amazon  stone  from  Pike's  Peak, 
I  California,  and  exhibited  beautiful  drawings  of  this  green 
niinernl,  some  specimens  of  which  have  sold  for  one  hundred 
and  6fty  dollars.  He  described  the  diamond  exhibit  from 
South  Africa  as  exceedingly  interesting,  embracing  both  white 
and  colored  stones.  In  the  collection  sent  by  the  School  of 
Mines,  St.  Petersburgh,  was  a  topaz  hvc  inches  in  diameter, 
also  emerald  in  rock,  crocoite,  and  other  beauliful  and  rare 
minerals.  In  other  portions  of  the  Russian  exhibit,  the  mag- 
nificent display  of  polished  stones  and  gems,  lapis  lazuli,  mala< 
chitc,  labradorite,  rhodonite,  etc.,  made  a  splendid  difiplay. 
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Fletcher  Harper. — We  are  again  called  to  chronicle  the 
t  of  another  life.     DeatM,  the  steady  reaper,  has  claimed 
more  of  New  York's  honorable  and  aged  citizens,     Mr. 
Bcber  Harper,  the  youngest  anil  last  surviving  member  of 
original  ftrm  of  Harper  Brothers,  since  the  last  issue  of 
MoKTHLY  has  passed  into  the  silent  "  City  of  the  Dead," 
leage  of  seventy-two,  after  some  seven  weeks'  illnfrss. 
ks  one  of  our  own  brotherhood — publishers — with  sad- 
(  we  record  the  termination  of  a  most  useful  life.     The 
was  bom  in  Newtown,  Long  Isimd   on  the  31st  of 
1806.     At  home  was  the  major  portion  of  his  school- 
it,  from  which  he  attended  at  various  times  the  com- 
fBKhools. 

^Ithea  but  a  boy  he  went  to  New  York  and  entered  the 

hbhshment  of  his  brothers,  J.  &  J,  Harper,  then  on  l-'ulffin 

*,  near  Broadway.     At  this  place  he  served  his  nppren- 

ihip,  and  was  admitted  tu  partnership  with  his  lirutlicrs  in 

bj,  when  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age      In  the  same  year  he 

Buuricd,  and  about  the  same  time  tlie  bui>ines5  of  the  firm 

moved  to  Cliff  street.     Later  on,  in  1833,  the  firm  took 

mme  of   Harper  Brothers — the   partners  being  James, 

ko,  Joseph  and  Fletcher — and  so  completely  have  they  been 

IDlified  with  each  other  and  the  business,  that  the  history 

one  member  of  the  hrm  is  to  a  great  extent  a  history  of 

otJiCT  brothers. 

Fletcher  Harper,  whose  death  leaves  the  firm  without  one 

fu  original  members,  was  a  man  of  thorough,  systematic 

halats,  always  being  on  duty  at  nine  in  the  morning 

remaining  until  the  close  of  business  houni.     The  branch 

Ihe  buime^s  in  which  he  took  a  more  special  interest  was 

of  the  periodicals,  and  to  bis  faith  in  their  success  is  due 


in  a  great  measure  the  excellence  and  renown  which  they 
have  reached.     They  have  alwaj-s  been  under  his  supervision. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  brother  John,  in  April,  1875, 
Fletcher  Harper  retired  from  active  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Arm,  aIthoii|;h  he  did  not,  as  has  been  staled, 
withdraw,  but  remained  the  junior  partner  until  his  death. 
He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  several  months,  but  was  not 
until  quite  recently  considered  dangerously  sick. 

From  early  life  Mr.  Harper  was  connected  with  the  Meth- 
odist chtvrch,  and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  was  a  member  of 
St,  Paul's  M.  E.  church,  comer  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  street.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  sons,  Fletcher,  Jr., 
and  Joseph,  both  of  wh'im  are  connected  with  the  business, 
the  former  being  a  member  of  the  firm.  All  the  surviving 
partners  arc  sons  of  the  original  members,  and  the  firm  name 
will  not  be  ahercd. 

Mrs.  Elirabeth  Fries  Ellet, — This  lady,  belter  known 
in  the  world  of  letters  by  her  maiden  name,  Elizabeth  Fries 
Luiiimis,  ceased  her  life's  battles  on  Sunday,  June  3d,  in 
New  York  city,  at  170  Twelfth  street,  the  result  of  an  apo- 
plectic ait.ick  on  the  preceding  Tuesday. 

While  it  would  not  be  possible  in  ibis  brief  to  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  one  so  well  kno^ra  to  the  reading  public,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  recording  a  slight  tribute  in  honor  of  a 
noble  life  consecrated  to  worthy  objects  in  a  noble  professitm. 

Mrs,  Ellct  was  the  daughter  of  William  A.  Lunmiis,  M.D., 
and  widow  of  William  H.  Ellet,  .M.D.,  late  Profe!.sor  of 
Chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  New  York  city,  and  in  the 
College  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  She  was  born  at 
Sodus,  New  York  ;  and  the  world  has  been  tn-a.d'c  ^-mv^cv  ^.v^^ 


better  thrnugh  that  birth  and  the  subsequent  career  of  thftt 
pAtient,  painstaking,  and  loyal  spirit  after  development  into 
the  full  bloom  of  womanhood.  To  the  literary  circle*  Mrs. 
Ekllet  was  known  as  a  most  prolific  and  fascinating  writer, 
her  works  largely  partaking  of  the  character  of  reminiscences 
and  history,  wreathed  now  and  then  with  poetical  musings. 
Her  first  publication,  a  poem,  in  the  Americnn  Ladies'  Mng- 
osint,  Boston,  appeared  in  1S33,  and  a  translation  of  Silvio 
I'ellico's  Euphcraia  of  Messina,  in  1834.  This  was  followed 
by  Poems  Original  and  Selected,  in  1S35;  Teresa  and  Con- 
tarina;  a  Tragedy  acted,  1835;  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Joanna 
of  Sicily,  1850;  The  Characters  of  Schiller,  1841 ;  Rambles 
about  the  Country;  Evenings  at  Wofjdiawn;  The  Women  of 
the  American  Revolution,  1S48;  Family  Pictures  from  the 
B>blc,  1849;  The  Domestic  History  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, t850;  Watching  Spirits,  1851 ;  Scripture  Gift-Book; 
Pioneer  Women  of  the  West;  Nouvellettes  of  the  Musicians  ; 
Summer  Rambles  in  the  West,  etc.  She  was  well  known  as 
a  welcome  contributor  lo  the  standarfl  periodicals  of  the  day, 
among  which  were  the  North  American  and  the  Ameriean 
Quarttrly,  For  critical  notices  of  her  writings,  see  Gris- 
wold's  Female  Poeft  of  America,  Mrs.  Hale's  fVomens 
Record,  and  the  Southern  Literary  Meaenger.  An  English 
periodical  of  considerable  authority,  the  London  Athenirum 


Miys:    "In  treating  the  'Wohien  of  the  Revolution,'  V 
Ellet  is  fair  and  honest;  and  the  illustrations  which  migh 
drawn  from  a  book  like  this,  contain  a  lesson  neither  epb* 
etal  in  value  nor  limited  in  its  application." 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  popular  write 
America,  we  cannot  omit  speaking  of  the  unselfishness  wh 
was  a  strong  trait  in  the  character  of  our  departed  frie 
She  ever  felt  for  and  sympathized  with  frail  and  suffcv- 
humanity,  and  her  open  heart  and  ready  hand  maije  ma 
home  happier.  As  a  contributor  lo  iht*  magazine,  her 
article,  "  Life  with  a  Kiss;  a  Historical  Incident,"  pablis 
in,  the  May  number,  called  forth  some  evidences  of  the  | 
ncss  of  her  he-nrl.  In  reference  to  the  manuscript,  she 
to  the  publishers,  "  if  the  editor  would  be  likely  to  ac 
Mrs.  Ellet  will  write  it  out  and  send  it.  What  little  it 
bring  she  utill  ^W  to  a  charity — a  poor  vottng  mtatker 
her  three  children  under  six"  Thus  her  hand  wt» 
stretched  out  to  succor  the  needy  and  dislrewed;  and 
hearts  besides  ours  will  be  shadowed  by  the  witbdrai 
one  of  earth's  richest  jewels  and  brightest  »tars  frook 
literary  world.  We  feel  sure  that  such  ■  life  as  Mrs.  EU^=**a 
goes  not  out,  as  all  that  is  mortal  passes  down  the  valley  ^  ^bal 
that  the  potent  influences  which  she  pot  in  tnolioo  vfl]  1 
till  the  end  of  time. 


GOSSIP  AND  NOTE  BOOK. 


An  Open  Page  of  the  Beautiful. — A  few  days  ago  we 
were  guided  by  the  iron  horse  on  the  North  Penn  Railroad, 
while  seated  in  the  comfortable  coaches  assigned  for  passen- 
gers, from  Philadelphia  to  Bethlehem,  and  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  after  having  gracefully  and  rapidly  threaded 
our  way  through  country  and  village  scenery  of  the  most 
charming  character,  all  ^pe.iking  of  intelligence,  taste,  cul- 
ture, induMiy  and  the  refinement  of  an  ever  advancing 
civilization,  the  rosy  morning,  bracing  and  beautiful,  found 
Its  seated  in  a  really  romantic  section  of  the  mountains,  at  an 
altitude  at  once  commanding  a  bird's-eye  view  of  mountain, 
hill,  valley,  river,  rivulet,  meadow  and  forest,  always  capti- 
vating 10  the  traveller  from  the  densely  populated  city,  with 
its  miles  of  brick,  stone  and  mortar;  but  unusually  inviting 
in  this  leafy  month  of  June.  At  our  feet,  half  shut  out  from 
view,  nestled  one  of  those  lakes  so  far  famed  for  trouttng,  in 
which  were  reflected  in  its  clear  and  placid  waters  the 
majestic  trees  on  its  borders,  some  of  which  seemed  to  bend 
stt  low  and  near  as  if  they  fain  would  kiss  their  own  dear 
selves ;  by  our  side,  feasting  on  this  open  p:tge  of  nature,  sat 
our  companion,  a  gentleman  familiar  with  foreign  lands,  and 
especially  with  the  pictoresque  scenery  of  England  and 
Scotland.  *' This  is  as  beautiful  as  Wmdermere,"  he  snid, 
••and  yet  few  tourisu  visit  The  borders  of  this  lake.  The 
,  English  make  the  roost  of  their  scenery.  That  cataract  of  ' 
^Lodore,  near  Keswick,  for  instance,  concerning  which 
>uibey  wrote,  is  no  larger  than  one  of  our  mill  streams, 
and  ia  dry  weather  there  is  no  cataract  at  all.  One  cannot 
have  a  Niagan  every  day,  and  I  think  the  English  are  wise 
in  appreciating  to  the  utmost  the  romantic  scenery  of  their 
little  ialaad." 


Is  there  not  in  this  a  lesson  for  us  all  7  Few  of ' 
have  a  bit  of  woods,  a  green  6c\A,  a  patch  of  bioe 
running  stream  of  water  or  a  still  lake  ih.-it  we  ma^ 
magnify  and  dwell  upon  until  communion  with  these  vm.« 
forms  of  nature  gives  calmness,  repose  and  peace  1^ 
lives.  Oleanders  and  cape  jessamine*  are  gorgwiB^ 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  but  so  are  wild  rotes  and 
bloMoms  and  blue  violets.  One  sweet  blooming  raw  i 
window  may  fill  the  house  and  the  heart  with  fQ| 
of  Eden,  if  that  heart  be  in  tune;  all  tropical  laxaria 
thrown  away  on  him  who  has  no  eye  to  see,  no  heart 
its  beauty.  We  gra.sp  after  so  much — wealth.  I« 
fame,  travel — thinking  by-and-by,  when  the  point  is 
that  elevation  is  attained,  the  life-long  aspiration  is  1 
we  shall  he  happy ;  but  genuine  happinewt  coOMt  < 
those  who  sift  from  the  passing  days  every  elerncul  of 
ment,  and  are  chronically  and  resolutely  ihatikful  fas 
they  have.  "  Let  a  man  count  htiiMelf  worthy  of  hanjBt'*'*''^ 
says  Carlyle,  "  and  everything  except  the  r«>pe  will 
ceived  with  gratitude."  With  this  we  by  no  meaaa 
and  certainly  think  Carlyle  in  his  better  mooients 
never  have  uttered  it ;  yet  as  an  illustration  of  the  1 
deprivation,  it  doubtless  had  its  end.  We  cannot  »eoB§^  *** 
theory  that  as  a  means  lo  elevate,  we  must  first  dtba<r*i  ^ 
make  low.  A  greater  truth  wa*  cnunciate<!  by  Mr  B«c<'**'* 
when  he  said,  "to  continually  hold  up  l>efurc  any  pf^^^T 
their  faults  and  supreme  unworthtnc^s,  and  rarely  thoir  | 
and  noble  m.inifestations  is,  to  educate  them  f«r  the  {waiM 
tiaty  and  the  almshouse."  There  however  U  a  tnA 
Corlyle's  tutencnt  as  applied  to  some  Jaditfcdwk.  Tin 
count  dMMielvea  as  entitled  to  so  nraek  preapefitr  nr  pi 


often  they  overlook   the   diamonds  and 
&rkle  in  the  dust  at  their  feet.     On  this  it  is 

inder. 

morning  the  snn  rises  in  glory  and  sets  at  even- 
lor.  Do  we  enjoy  it  ?  In  this  season,  the  first 
nmer,  wheO  all  nature  seems  to  expand  into 
hen  the  pink,  red,  and  wliite  blossoms  arc  stnil- 
everywhcre ;  when  the  balmy  air  make^  even 
Igarden  petals  sing  sweetly  to  the  toiler  or  the 
P^I  to  pause  and  ponder;  to  ask,  what  all  this 
sre  on  this  mountain  top,  near  this  lake  silently 
hear  whispenngs  in  voices  more  musica!  than 
e  signs  and  symbols  are  nature's  own — Do  we 

rehend  the  sermon  hourly  delivered  to  us  in 
iple  ?     These  discourses,  though  silent,  ihcy 

jTrom  a  thousand   rostrums,  and  in  mysterious 

living  truths  which  emanate  from  nature's 
trees  and  infant  plant,  the  babbling  brook 
ataract,  the  blushing  rose  and  modest  daisy,  as 
|MOg  artillery  and  lightning  of  the  shifting  clouds, 
bower,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him  who 
I  and  peopled  the  known  and  the  unknown 
orlds.  While  nature  rejoices  in  the  life-giving 
Lfun  or  reposes  at  night  beneath  the  glowing 
ky  of  us  open  our  hearts  and  minds  to  these 
id  allow  these  grand  teachers  to  give  us  their 
g  lessons  ?  The  responses  from  most  of  us  only 
gleet  or  silent  indifTerence.  It  was  not  so  with 
sworlh  listened,  looked  and  learned,  and  the 
h  him  was  made  better.  The  open  page  was 
him  to  be  read  and  studied.     Likewise  Hum- 

and  others  have  enriched   mankind    by   the 

from  the  pages  of  nature.     From  them  let 

for  the  beautiful,  and  reflect  its  light  on 

welt  upon  may  darken  all  our  lives;  even  so, 
y  be  made  to  expand,  and  increase  till  it  shall 
iie  soul  and  throw  its  halo  on  an  ever  increas- 
thc  children  of  men. 


fpoil  the  Pupil. — The  lectures  of  the  Greek 
were  attended  by  a  young  girl  of  cj^quisite 
Lday,  a  grain  of  sand  happened  to  get  into  her 
{^  unable  to  extract  it  herself,  she  requested  his 
\i  he  was  observed  to  pcrlurm  this  little  opera- 
seal  which,  perhaps,  a  little  less  sparkling  eye 

ye  commanded,  somebody   called  to   him   in 

lot  spoil  the  pupil." 

|h  Language. — Bayard  Taylor,  in  one  of  his 
liys  that  he  has  noticed  one  striking  change  in 
is  the  astonishing  spread  of  the  English  lan- 
Ibe  last  twenty  years;  resulting  both  from  the 
iglish  and  American  travellers  who  visit  the 
use  of  the  language  by  travellers  of  other 
French,  which  until  within  the  last  few  years 
le,  has  been  slowly  fading  into  the  back- 
already  less  available  than  English  for  Italy 
nt.  1  was  a  little  surprised  in  Rome  at  being 
ve  boot- black  with,**  Shine  up  your  boots  ?" 


In  Naples,  every  pedler  of  canes,  coral,  photographs,  and 
shell-(ish  knows  at  least  enough  to  make  a  good  bargain;  but 
this  is  nothing  to  what  one  meets  in  Egypt.  The  bright- 
wittrd  boys  learn  the  language  with  am.izing  rapidity,  and 
are  so  apt  at  guessing  what  they  do  not  literally  understand 
that  the  traveller  no  longer  requires  an  interpreter.  At  the 
base  of  Pompey's  »piilar,  to-day,  a  ragged  and  dirty  little 
girl  came  out  <>f  a  fellah  hut  and  followed  ns,  crying,  *-  Give 
us  a  ha'  penny  I"  All  the  coachmen  and  the  shopkeepers 
ate  familiar  with  the  words  necessary  for  their  business,  and 
prefer  to  use  them,  even  alter  they  see  that  you  arc  acquainted 
with  Italian  or  Arabic.  The  simple,  natural  structure  of  the 
English  language,  undoubtedly  contributes  also  tn  its  exten- 
sion. It  is  already  the  leading  language  of  the  Mforld.  spoken 
by  ninety  million  people  (double  the  number  of  ilie  Frenth- 
speaking  races),  and  so  extending  its  conquests  year  by  year 
that  its  practical  value  is  in  advance  of  that  of  any  other 
tongue. 

A  Beautiful  Sentiment. — Dr.  Chalmers beriutifully  says: 
"Thetitile  that  I  hive  seen  of  the  world  and  know  of 
the  history  of  mankind  teaches  me  to  lot)k  upon  ihcir  errors 
in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of  on< 
poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and  represent  to 
myself  the  struggles  and  temptations  it  passed  through — the 
brief  pulsations  of  joy,  the  tears  of  regret,  the  feebleness  of 
pur|>ose,  the  scorn  of  the  world — that  has  little  charily — the 
desolation  of  (he  soul's  sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices 
within,  health  gone,  happiness  gone — I  would  fain  leave  the 
erring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose  hands  it 
came." 

Sound  Sleep, — Sound  sleep  is  essential  to  good  health. 
It  is  impossible  to  restore  and  recuperate  the  system  ex- 
hausted by  labor  and  activity  without  this  perfect  repose. 
Sleep  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  disposition  an<l  temper. 
A  sound  sleeper  is  seldom  disturbed  by  trifles,  while  a 
wakeful,  restless  person  is  apt  to  be  irritable.  A  great  deal 
has  been  written  about  the  advantages  of  curtailinjj  the  hours 
of  repose,  and  of  sleeping  but  little.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  is  room  fir  doubt  whether  the  benefits  of 
closely  limiting  the  time  given  to  rest  have  not  been 
exaggerated.  Active  persons  of  nervous  temperaments  can 
hardly  get  too  much  sleep.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
saving  of  two  or  three  hours  a  day  from  slumber  is  in  one 
sense  equivalent  to  a  considerable  prolongation  of  human  life, 
and  we  are  no  advocate  of  indolence;  but  the  fact  still 
remains  (hat  sleep  m.ny  be  so  much  .abridged  as  to  le.ive  the 
system  incapable  of  as  much  effective  work  in  two  hours  as 
mi^ht  be  performed  in  a  better  condition  in  one. 

«•  lae  nowhar  near  de  Top." — It  is  generally  supposed 
that  ihc  "  average  American'*  l>eals  the  world  in  his  love  of 
big  litles,  and  in  his  use  of  ihem;  but  the  freed  Southern 
negro  beats  his  white  fellow-citizen  all  hollow.  We  hear 
from  Texas  of  one  who  is  Head  Centre  of  a  Lodge — exactly 
of  what  sort  we  don't  know,  but  we  suppose  that  it  must  be 
a  lodge  in  the  wilderness  or  perhaps,  in  Solomon's  phrase,  a 
lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.  This  "cullud  pusson"  will 
spend  two  months'  wages  to  ••  tc^iott."  9*.  ».  ^asvdk  YMvcxvovt 


I 


"jamboree"  of  his  "lodge."  The  lilies  of  ihe  officers  of 
these  associations  are  something  wonderful.  A  negro  office 
boy  down  there  nskcd  leare  of  absence  for  a  day  to  attend 
a  meeting.  "  Why,"  said  his  master,  "Scip,  I  didn't  know 
you  belonged  to  a  lodge."  "Oh,  yes,  boss,"  replied 
Africanus,  "  Ise  Supreme  Grand  King,  an'  Ise  nowhur  near 
dc  top  nuthcr."  Who  shall  say  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  not  worth  all  that  it  cost  ? 

Griswold  and  Poe. — The  Tribune  repeats  the  story  pub- 
lished by  Mrs.  Stebhins  of  an  attachment  of  Dr.  Griswold  and 
Poe  for  the  same  ladv,  and  that  the  hterary  and  personal  ani- 
mosity of  the  poet  and  the  critic  grew  oat  of  their  rivalry  in 
love.  The  7>i'*««^  says :  "There  arc  enough  persons  who 
knew  all  the  p.irtirt  cuncemed,  still  living  in  this  city,  to 
confinn  the  statement  of  Mr?.  Stcbbins."  That  Poe  and 
Gri&wold  were  l^wth  friends  and  admirers  of  a  certain  bcauti 
ful  poetess,  whom  they  had  both  done  a  good  deal  toward 
rendering  famous,  there  is  no  denying,  and  as  she  and  her 
husband  are  both  dead,  there  mi(;ht  be  no  impropriety  in 
naming  her,  only  that  she  has  children  living,  who  would 
naturally  be  unpleasantly  affected  by  seeing  their  mother's 
name  published  in  connection  with  such  a  literary  scandal. 
But  the  per^ional  and  literary  encounter  between  Griswold 
and  Poe  commenced  in  Philadelphia,  when  they  both  lived 
in  that  city  and  when  one  edited  the  magazine  to  which  the 
other  was  a  contrii>utor.  Poe  did  not  then  know  the  lady  in 
question  ;  but  Griswold  did.  Poe's  acquaintance  with  her 
commenced  after  his  coming  to  New  York  to  live,  and,  as  he 
was  married,  and  the  lady  was  married,  and  Griswold  was 
married,  the  attachment  must  have  been  of  a  purely  literary 
nature,  as  Poe's  attachments  mostly  were.  Dr.  Griswold  was 
a  very  much  marrying  man,  he  having  bad  three  wives  and 
many  other  attachments.  He  and  Poe  used  to  say  sharp 
things  of  one  another;  but  they  were  really  good  friends,  iind 
Griswold,  with  his  personal  knowledge  of  Poe  and  all  of  the 
dead  poet's  letters  and  private  ppers  in  his  hands,  treated 
him  more  generously  than  any  other  biographer  would  proba- 
bly have  done.  Those  who  speak  ill  of  Griswold  for  the  evil 
he  said  of  Poe  would  doubtless  think  differently  of  his  motives 
If  they  knew  what  he  suppressed. 

Dcitlny. — Zeno,  the  philosopher,  believed  in  an  inevitable 
destiny.  Hih  servant  availed  himself  of  this  doctrine  one 
day  while  being  beaten  for  a  theft  by  exclaiming,  "  Was  I 
not  destined  to  rob?"  "Yes,"  replied  Zeno,  "and  also  to 
be  corrected." 

Working  Hours  of  Authors. — The  literary  habits  nf  a 
numl>er  of  London  dramatists  and  novelists  are  thus  set  forth 
in  the  letter  of  an  English  correspondent : 

Mr.  'J'roUope  asserts  that  he  does  all  his  writing  before 
breakfast.  Mr,  Tom  Tavlor  said,  at  a  literary  fund  dinner, 
that  all  hit  literary  work  had  been  done  before  official  hours 
in  the  morning.  H.  J.  Byron  says  he  only  writes  two  hours 
a  day,  but  he  takes  credit  for  thinking  a  goo<l  deal.  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  literally  writes  from  morning  to  night. 
*'  George  Eliot  "  is  at  her  desk  six  or  seven  hours  a  day. 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood  writes  every  day  until  dinner  time.  "  How 
m*ny  hour*  a  day  do  you  write  ?"   I  asked  Farjeon  to>day. 


"  All  the  time,"  wa.s  the  reply,  and  it  was  very  netifl 
The  late  Lord  Lytton  said  that  in  two  boars  daily  greit 
in  literature  might  be  done. 

Why  even  Walter  Scott  never,  on  his  working  days, 
less  than  four  or  five  hours,  and  he  always  sat  down 
desk  primed.  There  was  no  affectation  of  leisure  abo 
author*  of  "  Pendennis  "  and  "  David  Copperfield,"  an 
£ac  would  lock  himself  up  for  weeks  together,  and  writ 
after  hour  at  a  stretch,  and  would  come  forth  into  the 
with  his  book,  haggard,  careworn  and  exhausted. 
Braddon  has  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  from  ten  to  i 
hours  every  day,  and  only  a  couple  of  years  ago  her 
was  lo  incessant  that  it  turned  her  brain,  and  she  had 
down  her  pen  for  many  months  in  the  middle  of  s 
which  was  finished  by  a  friend.  ^^ 

A  laughable  story  is  related  of  Dunning,  an  1 
judge.  It  is  said  of  him  that  frequently,  in  the  exani 
of  witnesses,  he  often  displayed  great  coarseness.  vi< 
upon  himself  the  animadversion  of  his  brethren.  C 
occasion,  wishing  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  party  tl 
tlie  instrumentality  of  an  unsophisticated  old  woman  (o 
ing  the  witness  stand),  the  following  highly  amusing  oo 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  Danniag  and  C 
woman. 

Dunning. — ••  Was  he  a  tall  man  ?'* 

Witnes.s. — "  Not  very  tall,  your  'honor  ■ .  audi  abo 
size  of  your  worship's  honor."  ^H 

Dunning. — "  W.as  he  good  looking?"  ^| 

Witness. — "  Quite  contrary — much  like  yoor  hoM 
with  a  handsomer  nose." 

Dunning. — "  Did  he  squint  ?' 

Witness, — "A  little,  your  worship;  bat  not  lo  mi 
your  honor  by  a  great  deal !" 

These  replies  produced  a  roar  of  laughter  in  the  oo 
which  Lord  Mansfield  (who  was  on  the  Bench)  b  i 
have  joined. 

Leisure  Hours  of  Great  Men. — Some  of  the  hri 
wits  hnvc  exercised  a  leisure  hour  in  constructing  ei 
full  of  ingenuity,  fertile  in  idea,  and  graceful  in  langiu 
Thc'fullowing  example  ii  attributed  to  Charles  Jam« 
and  is  without  much  difficulty  Keen  to  relate  to  glass: 
What  is  pretty  and  useful  in  various  ways, 
Though  it  tempts  some  poor  mortals  to  shorten  thaii 
'lake  one  letter  from  it,  and  there  will  apjwar 
What  youngsters  admire  ev'ry  day  in  the  year; 
Take  two  letters  from  it,  and  then,  wilhost  doubC, 
You  arc  what  that  \s,  if  you  don't  find  it  oat. 
One  of  the  liest  enigmas  of  this  class  was  by  Lofd  Mj 
on  the  word — but  we  will  leave  the  discovery  of  U 
reader :  ^^ 

Cut  off  my  head,  and  singular  1  am  ;  ^H 

Cut  off  my  tail,  and  plural  I  appear;  ^H 

Cot  off  my  head  and  tail,  and,  wondrMis  faar» 
Although  my  middle's  left,  there's  nochii^  thn 
What  is  my  head  cut  oflf?  a  sounding  sea} 
What  is  my  tail  cut  off?  a  rushing  river; 
And  in  their  mighty  depth  1  fearless  play, 
Parent  of  iwectett  tounds,  yet  mute 


Ix  the  last  number  of  the  Monthly  we  gave 
the  reader  some  account  of  that  historic  town  and 
wperb  watering-place,   Newport.     Yet,  notwith- 
itandiagall  its  attractions,  so  choice  and  varied  and 
pieasiDg  to  some,  itdoes  not  suit  the  average  Ameri- 
can, except  it  may  be  to  gaze  at  and  admire  for  a 
brief  space,  and  then  leave  it  for  more  congenial 
^places.   It  is  too  select  for  his  tastes — sometimes  too 
Fexpcnsive  for  his  purse — and  its  exclusivcncss,  as  he 
terms  it,  docs  not  accord  with  his  notions  of  lib- 
erty, and  his  broad  sense  of  democratic  equality. 
So  nntil  Newport  becomes  more  cosmopolitan  in 
its  customs  and  less  expensive,  as  it  will  doubtless 
time,   we   must  look  elsewhere   for  watering- 
for  the  masses,  the  millions,  so  to  speak. 
Of  these  there  is  no  lack  indeed  in  our  vast  and 
)blc  country,  with  its  mighty  rivers  and  water- 
VoL.  IX.— 6 


Sajr,  dear  reader,  shall  it  be 
To  the  mountains  or  the  sea? 
1  am  balanced ;  choose  for  me. 
Comes  this  answer  in  a  troth, 
"  Joy's  in  each  and  health  in  both 
Who  goes  to  either,  wisely  doth." 

So  we  are  left  hanging  upon  both  horns  of  the 
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dilemma  as  before,  till  a  friend  comes  to  the  rescue 
and  says:  "Our  people  are  flocking  to  the  sea- 
side in  increasing  numbers  each  year.  This  being 
so,  you  will  do  well  to  visit  the  Old  Bay  Stale, 
and  tell  your  readers  about  some  of  the  many 
charming  resorts  of  Cape  Cod  and  Vicinity, 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  as 
their  merits  are  more  widely  known.  Here  one 
can  enjoy  the  purest  sea  breezes,  the  best  of  bath- 
ing facilities,  and  any  amount  of  healthful  recrea- 
tion, at  the  very  minimum  of  expense,  an  imporiant 
consideration  in  these  times  that  have  well-nigh 
reached  a  state  of  financial  asphyxia." 

This  settles  the  question  for  us  and  for  all;  and 
we  conclude  to  go  where — 

Hcakb  is  wafted  on  the  breeze, 

Or  is  found  within  the  i>eas — 

Sports  on  land  and  on  the  wave, 

For  the  timid  or  the  brave. 
Our  field  being  Massachusetts,  we  must  first  slip 
down  to  the  *•  Hub"  to  take  our  bearings,  and 
see  that  we  start  right,  going  by  that  important 
spoke  in  the  wheel,  "the  Old  Colony  Railroad." 
But  what  means  this  word  "  Hub,"  a  term  that 
is  much  used,  as  a  boast  by  some  and  as  a  stand- 
ing joke  or  slur  by  others? 

They  know  not  what 
A  word  they've  ^oi : 
The  woruj  condensco 
By  Ih'  •«  Hub"  is  fenced. 

Aye,  there's  the  rub 

About  the  hub, 

A  term  oft  used. 

And  much  abused. 

If  you  would  learn  its  full  meaning  and  get  at 
the  true  sense,  essence,  and  unction,  inquire  of  a 
Bostonian,  and  observe  with  what  grace  and  com- 
placency he  will  explain  all  and  make  it  as  plain 
as  the  spire  on  Shawmut  Hill,  and  clear  as  the 
light  of  day.  Hear  him :  "Is  not  Boston  the 
capital  of  Massachusetts  and  the  metropolis  of  New 
England?  Is  it  not  the  cleanest,  best  governed, 
and  richest  city  in  the  country,  and  did  not  Mr. 
Webster  delight  to  call  its  business  men  '  the  solid 
men  of  Boston  ?'  Is  not  this  city  the  focus  and 
leader  of  our  great  system  of  public  education, 
and,  with  its  suburb,  Cambridge,  the  centre  rf 
authorship  and  literary  genius  and  taste?  Does 
not  her  commerce  whiten  every  sea,  and  her  manu- 
factures enter  into  rivalry  with  the  whole  world  ? 
And  did  not  the  principles  of  liberty  and  self- 
government,  that  are  now  enthroned  at  the  capital 


and  dominant  over  the  land,  originate 
receive  their  effective  power  in  Boston  i 
Bay  State — the  very  cradle  of  liberty] 
rights?"  I 

Hold,  my  friend.  If  you  will  but  std 
will  concede  that  Boston  is  the  "  hi» 
universe,  if  you  please — and  that  you  I 
the  subject  as  lucid  as  a  moonbeam — pM 
hereafter  you  will  not  remind  us  of  f 
often,  but  just  leave  your  city  with  its^ 
modestly  to  speak  for  themselves.  J 

Be  satisfied  henceforth  to  say  of  thl 
illustrious  statesman  once  said  of  the  Stal 
she  is — behold  her  and  judge  for  yourad 

On  reaching  Boston,  and  consult iqi 
maps  and  guides  at  our  command,  we  \ 
isfied  that  the  **  Cape  Cod  Region"  embdl 
seaside  resorts  that  we  could  visit  in  l( 
time,  and  more  than  we  could  describe' 
limits  of  a  single  article,  and  that  the  **i 
Railroad,"  with  its  numerous  brancheti 
able  us  to  reach  them  all  in  the  jnostj 
and  expeditious  manner.  \ 

But  first  we  should  let  the  reader 
mean  by  the  "  Cape  Cod  Region." 
of  the  term,  "  Cape  Cod,"  is  often 
nate  the  peninsula,  or  narrow  neck  ol 
east  and  south  of  "  Cohasset  Narrows, 
at  which  point  the  sea  came  near  maki 
of  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts.     It  if 
however,  to  include  the  coast  for  a  I 
each  way  from  the  "Narrows."     We  | 
pression  "Cape  Cod  Region"  in  a  dj 
sense;  or  as  including  all  that  sectici 
southeastern  limits  of  Rhode  Island,  j 
and  winding  sweep  of  land  and  ocei|| 
Boston.     It  is  embraced  substantially 
running  from  Narraganset  Bay,  at  Fa| 
Boston   Harbor,  and   is  described  or  I 
this  direction  by  the  main  line  of  thfl 
Railroad.     In  going  from  Philadclphij 
York,  if  you  wish  to  strike  the  lower 
or  that  part  lying  beyond  Cohasset 
not  necessary  to  take  Boston  in  the  r 
can  go  by  way  of  Somerset  Junction 
boro,  making  the  distance  much  less, 
proper  is  about  the  queerest  shaped 
to  be  found  on  the  globe.     Its  genel 
that  of  a  man's  leg,  including  the  fool 
ter  has  a  pretty  long  heel,  and  turnip 
the  toes — worse  than  the  modern 


ern  iathk 
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t  a  freak  of  nature  in  one  of  her  most  cap(e)x\- 

fiOK  moods,  is  more  like  iisclf  than  anything  else. 

'ncDarromrpart  of  this  peculiar  figure,  which  might 

kc  called  "the  foot  of  time,"  whose  direction  is 

east,  and  then  north,  and  then  southwest,  as 

be  seen  by  turning  to  the  map,  is  not  a  belt  of 

Bd,  almost  or  quite  level  with  the  water,  holding 

this  part  of  the  world  together  by  a  rope  of  sand, 

rtady  to  be  broken  by  the  waves  at  any  moment, 

tiwe  had  supposed,  but  much  of  it  is  a  high  raiigt 

jf  irregular  hills,  some  of  it  beautiful,  some  of  it 

turesque,  some  of  it  neither,  but  a!t  parts  oHfering 


As  a  comment  upon  this,  we  state  the  fact  that 
the  day  we  reached  Provincetown,  two  of  her  fisher- 
men caught  a  thousand  bluefish,  worth  a  round 
hundred  dollars.  And  everywhere  in  our  travels 
on  "The  Cape"  we  saw  thrift,  intelligence,  and 
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a  cheerful  content  remarkabl«  for  the  times,  and 
nowhere  did  wc  meet  a  single  case  of  begging  or 
drunkenness.  The  "Patient  Man"  must  have  had 
his  eye  on  Cape  Cod  and  her  blissful  stale  when  he 
said  "Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches." 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod,  the  ocean  is 
their  granary,  Iheir  meat-barrel,  and  their  money- 
chest.     Throughout  this  projection  of  rough  hills, 


Plymouth's  Monumkkt  to  Libskty. 

sterile  knolls,  and  sandbanks,  interspersed  every- 
where with  spots  of  beauty  and  comparative  fer- 
tility, there  are  fine  bays,  harbors,  and  coves,  set- 
ting into  the  land — sometimes  almost  through  it — 
which  abound  in  fish  of  every  variety  known  to  our 
waters,  including  those  standard  kinds,  cod,  mack- 
erel, and  blucfish,  in  great  abundance.  The  Hon. 
N.  E.  Atwood,  of  Provincetown,  who  is  an  author- 
ity equal  to  Agassit,  on  living  fishes,  enumerates 
some  ninety  species  that  inhabit  the  waters  sur- 
rounding Cape  Cod. 
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The  first  point  we  ma<le  was  Provincetown, 
very  land's  end  of  the  Ca[>e  region,  althougl 
our  way  hither  we  took,  by  way  of  episode,  a 
of  a  few  hours  down  to  that  little  gem  of  a 
Hyennis — of  which  more  anon.    Wc  reached 
vincetown  ia  the  evening,  but  amid  flashes  of 
and  still  more  numerous  streaks  of  darkness,  f< 
town  is  badly  lighted,  we  could  see  thai  there 
people  and  dwellings  here.     Judge  of  our  surpcz^jnse, 
when  the  morning  light  revealed  to  us,  insteadHEziofa 
few  fishermen's  huts,  as  we  supposed  it  wou  ^mld,  a 
large  place — a  solid  and  noble  town,  built  ami^^ad  titc 
sandhills,  it  is  true,  but  abounding  in  fine  st — ^res 
good    houses — some    of   thera   elegant — and  the 

whole  place  having  an  air  of  comfort  and  ^^3<'0«- 
perity  in  marked  contrast  with  many  commur~:»  a  ties 
surrounded  apparently  by  far  greater  natural.  ^- 
vantages.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  Mr^rth 
vincetown    is   its   magnificent    bay — one    of  ^^ 

deepest,  safest,  and  most  spacious  in  the  w^^^'^ 
The  main  harbor  or  bay  is  some  six  or  seven  nc»  »!« 
across  it,  and  ten  or  more  in  length,  and  secu»^*'f 
land-locked  in  the  great  coil  or  bend  of  Cape  C^^^» 
which  here  folds  in  its  grasp  a  i>ortion  of  *^f'<^ 
"stormy  deep,"  making  a  haven  where  shi|»  a^^*^ 
rest  as  safely  as  though  hemmed  in  by  a  great  wi 

Wc  often   hear  of  harbors,  where  it  is  said  iK— ^^  .. 
"  the  navies  of  the  world  may  ride  in  safety,     J^ 
which  are  little  belts  or  basins  of  water  comput^^^^ 
with  this  great  bend  or  fold  in  the   flowing  »ob«^^^« 
ot  the  grand  old  Atlantic  Ocean.     The  harbor  im- 
mediately fronting   the  shipping   portion   of  the 
town  is  formed  by  a  spur  from  the  mam  pomt  of 
the  "  Cape,"  which  is  tittle  more  than  a  vaitmid- 
bar  joined  to  the  main  land,  setting  oiT  a  ponios 
of  the  bay  about  two  miles  in  width,  with  a  defth 
of  water  of  sixty  feet,  constituting  a  perfect  road 
for  ships  and  smaller  craft.     I'he  o{K:ning  aroood 
this  point  of  land,  which  is  a  vast  natural  break' 
water,  is  from  two  to  four  miles  in  width. 

The  population  of  this  town,  according  to  the 
State  census,  is  about  four  thousand  five  huivdred, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  arc  engaged  in  the  fifth- 
eries.  These  are  divided  up  between  "  whaling," 
the  cod  and  mackerel  fishing,  u])on  the  Craod 
Banks,  and  that  of  various  kinds  upon  their  own 
coast.  They  have  at  this  date  twenty-one  shtp* 
engaged  in  the  sperm-whale  fishery,  outraakiog 
all  other  towns  in  the  State  except  New  Bed/onl 
and  New  London.  They  have  also  a  number  id 
ships  employed   in   the    gcaeal  coasting  trade. 
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shipping  capacity    exceeds   sixteen 

letown,  though  not  one  of  the  oldest 
^be  State,  since  at  first  it  was  occupied 
Mermen,  is  a  spot  of  great  historic  in- 

Igrim  Fathers  first  landed  here,  some  ten 
days  before  they  made  their  final  landing 
gh,  and  here  in  this  broad  and  beautiful 
•  ♦'Universal  Yankee  Nation"  had  its 
ne  person  of  Peregrine  White  j  and  here, 

Great  Republic,  with  its 
tistitutions,  had  its  inception 
mpact  adopted  on  board  the  ^ 

r,  a  document  that  embraced         ^ 

of  every  human  right,  and 
Doe  the   Magna   Charta  of      ''^    _ 


What  this  place  most  needs  to  secure  for  it  a 
large  and  fully  merited  share  of  summer  boarders 
and  pleasure-seeking  visitors,  is  a  line  of  steamers 
from  Boston.  The  distance  directly  across  Cape 
Cod  Bay  is  scarcely  fifty  miles,  and  a  strong  swift 
steamer  could  make  the  round  trip  daily,  giving 
passengers  several  hours  for  dinner  and  recreation, 
with  opportunity  to  return  the  same  day,  or  at 
some  future  time.  Going  to  Boston  in  this  boat, 
would  involve  the  necessity  of  staying  in  the  city 
over  night.     This  would  prevent  the  regular  Prov- 
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ler  resort,  this  place  has 
iors,  so  far  as  the  pure  air 
:hful  sports  of  the  sea  are 
L  and  in  an  abundant  sup- 
■  the  comforts  of  refined 
&  to  facilities  for  fishing, 
liling  and  all  nautical  recrea- 
■US  no  equal,  so  far  as  we 
!ro  the  Atlantic  coast.  Its 
harbor,  supplemented  ami 
liable  by  the  tact  and  skill 
^  community  of  sailors  of  ^^S'5e*=^^ 
m  known  to  the  ♦'crafts-  — 
ne  sea,"  leaves  nothing  to 
I  in  this  respect. 

ke  four  hotels  in  the  place,  three  of 
■permanent,  and  one  is  kept  open  only 
■leason  of  pleasure  travel.  Of  the  per- 
otels,  we  found  the  "Pilgrim  House," 
I4r.   S-   S.   Smith,  to  be  a  good  hotel. 

fcusively  for  summer  boarders,  is  called 
iprietor,  James  Gifford,  who  is  also 
of  the  port.  This  house  is  most  delight- 
Id  just  back  of  the  main  street,  on  an 
■early  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
of  which  it  commands  fine  views,  with 
br  about  seventy-five  boarders.  E\«ery- 
BIkI  about  the  premises  is  of  the  most 
wjd.  inviting  character,  and  we  are  sure 
Biise,  if  it  receives  its  deserts,  will  be 
p  running  over.  Mr.  Gifford  is  thor- 
rsed  in  history,  literary  lore,  and  gen- 

Ee,  and  is  a  fine  representative  of  the 
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incetown  travel  from  taking  this  direction,  and  so 
avoid  all  opposition  or  fear  of  rivalry  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads.  It  would  bring  a  multitude  of 
people  and  patronage  to  the  place,  while  it  would 
take  less  business  from  the  railroads  than  it  would 
bring  them.  So  the  citizens  of  this  town  claim, 
and  the  position  seems  to  be  based  upon  sound 
reasoning. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Provincetown 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  name  itself  is 
derived  from  the  fact  that  its  territory  was  without 
the  limits  of  either  of  the  Massachusetts  colonies, 
and  constituted,  including  some  other  towns,  we 
believe,  a  little  province  by  itself.  Not  having 
been  chartered  or  conveyed  to  any  one  by  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  the  title  that  was  latent  in 
the  crown,  including  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
and  the  title  to  the  lands,  passed  over  to  and 
merged  in  the  CoramoTt\vea\iVv  ol  ^^ass^OKOkWAXs  -ax 
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the  time  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  State  had 
never  patented  the  land  to  anybody.  The  orig- 
inal inhabitants  were  all  squatter^),  at  first  fishermen 
only,  then  settlers  and  citizens,  with  no  right  to 
the  land  but  that  of  occupation  and  improvement. 
In  iliis  <oniiition  the  war  of  the  Revolution  found 
them,  and  thus  they  have  remained  to  this  day, 
no  one  having  any  original  title  to  this  land 
except  that  of  prescription.  Yet  the  State  has 
not  only  never  deeded  any  of  the  land,  but  has 
assumed  no  occupancy  over  it.  The  real  occu- 
pants have  gone  on  making  improvements  and 
deeded  the  land  from  one  to  another  by  warrantee, 
as  fully  as  though  they  had  derived  it  by  original 
y«tent  from  the  British  King  or  the  United  States 
Government,  with  an  undisjiuted  chain  of  title. 
It  is  probable,  that  if  carried  to  the  courts,  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  sanctioned  and 
confirmed  as  fully  as  the  glebe  lands  to  the  Church 
of  England,  or  lands  in  Great  Britain  vest  by 
immemorial  use.  When  we  left  the  city,  and  on 
the  cars,  it  was  "  melting  hot,"  and  so  it  was  on 
our  return  ;  while  at  Provincetown  it  was  delight- 
fully breezy  and  cool  by  day,  and  almost  too 
much  so  at  night.  This  fact,  connected  with  its 
other  attractions,  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the 
place  as  a  resort  during  the  oppressive  heat  of 
summer.' 

As  we  passed  down  the  Cape  in  the  night,  and 
wound  along  its  narrow  belt  of  land,  we  could 
sometimes  see  the  bright  sparkle  of  the  light- 
houses on  both  sides  of  rhe  cars,  which,  by  a 
constant  change  in  their  number  and  position, 
produced  a  novel  and  pleasing  sight. 

Several  of  the  towns  we  passed  through  appeared 
attractive  and  prosi)erous,  and  the  people  that 
were  constantly  getting  on  and  oJf  the  cars  were 
unusually  intelligent  and  courteous  in  their  man- 
ners. 

It  was  evident  that  while  some  of  the  people  of 
Cape  Cod  cultivated  the  soil,  poor  as  it  is,  the 
far  greater  portion  are  "farmers  of  the  sea." 
The  banks  in  which  their  treasures  are  largely 
deposited  are  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
with  a  perpetual  "savings  fund"  along  their  own 
shores.  Yet  they  have  large  amounts  laid  up  in 
lite  usual  way.  It  is  claimed  that  there  are  no 
poor  people  in  the  sense  of  beggary  or  want  on 
the  "Cape."  Provincetown  is  a  rich  place,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  wealthy  town  on  the 
I^eninsula.     The  whole  distance,  from  Boston  to 


the  extreme  end  of  Cape  Cod,  mcasiu-ed  by  lV»€ 
railroad,  is  in  round  numbers  one  hundred  an«i 
twenty  miles. 

We  have  alluded  to  Hvanms.    It  is  situated  oft 
a  small  but  beautiful  bay  leading  out  of  Xantuo: 
Sound,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cajie.  at  the 
of  a  spur  of  the  old  Colony  Railroad,  some     ft 
miles  long,  and  has  one  of  the  prettiest  Ux:a,t. 
along  the  coast. 

Its  site  is  a  group  of  gentle  hills,  which 
be  described  as  rolling  table-land.     It  has 
twenty  neat  and  tasty  cottages  of  differing  styM<»» 
every  one  of  which  has  a  delightful  location  ^-^ 
cheerful,  homelike  aspect.    The  only  hotel  of  f  -^'^ 
cozy  little  hamlet  is  the  "  Hallet   HoiisC,"  m^    . 
accommodations  for  about  one  hundred  ;  and  it 
remarkably  pleasant,  clean  and  well  furnished, 
kept,  with  very  low  rates.     The  proprietor,  whu^    ^ 
name  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  house,  hke  th^^ 
majority  of  those  you  meet  on  the  Cape,  wm 
sea  captain.     It  is  very  much  as  one  gentle 
remarked  in  reference  to  Nantucket  and  Martha* 
Vineyard;    "If  you  address  ten  men  whom  yoo 
chance  to  meet  as  *  Captain,'  you  will  be  Ukcl| 
to   hit  it   right  In   nine  cases  out   of  the  tciL. 
Hyannis   is  a  little  less  than  eighty  xxv\tn 
Boston,    is  about   five  years  old,    has    excellent 
bathing  facilities,  with  no  mosquitoes,  and  amofc 
cozy   and   attractive   little   place   can    hardly  be 
found  in  all  the  "  nooks  and  corners"  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  New  England. 

At  Cohasset  Narrows,  fifty-four  miles  from 
a  railroad  branches  from  the  Old  Colony 
to  Wood's  HoU,  seventeen  miles,  and  conocctii 
with  steamers  of  the  Old   Colony   Railroad  U: 
takes  you  to  Oak  Bluffs,  which  is   sc^cnty-«igi 
miles   from   Boston.      We   had  read   much, 
seen  many  flaming  advertisements  of  this 
some  of  which  were  not  very  judiciously  vrittctiv 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  «» 
a  place  of  much  merit,  or  a  great  piece  of  d 
tion.     Happily,  our  disappointment  or  reali 
was  on  the  bright  and  favorable  side ;  for  we 
like  to  censure  or  appear  to  underrate  pcraons  or 
places,  but  prefer  to  do  so,  rather  than  to 
from  the  truth  or  mislead  the  public.  Our  motlo 

To  praise  where  we  cm 
Censure  where  we  mutt. 

Oak  BLUPrs  exceeded  our  anticipation,  tf 
we  had  read  and  heard  could  be  relied  on  j 
unvarnished    truth.      Its    location,   the 
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Tor  enjoyment  and  rest,  the    buildings  and   the 

society  far  exceeded  our  expectations.     The  ride 

o'vcTthe  Sound,  of  seven  niiles,  is  a  most  delightful 

oTie,  and  as  you  approach  the  place  by  water,  the 

■%r«irying  aspects  of  the  town,  with  the  charming 

-^ricws  of  land  and  water,  are  calculated  to  prc- 

j^-oscss  one  in  its  favor,  and  the  more  you  inspect 

i-C-s  attractions  and  elements  of  future  growth  the 

"XTrmore  favorable  are  your  impressions.     The  island 

OKI  which   it  is  located   is   peculiar   in  location, 

f^^:>pography  and  history. 

^H  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  are  as  com- 
^pHetely  isolated  from  the  mainland  of  Massachu- 
rtts,  35  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
■c  from  the  coi^tinent  of  Europe. 
TTicir  geologic  and  climatic  conditions, 
and  many  of  the  national  productions, 
differ  widely  from  tho<;e  of  the  State 
at  large.  On  the  "Vineyard,"  the 
■»nld  deer  roam  at  large,  and  the 
prairie-hen,  sometimes  calied  the 
"heath-hen,"  is  found  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  a  fact  in  natural  history 
^ich  we  believe  is  true  of  no  other 
portion  of  New  England.  The  entire- 
region  about  Katania,  some  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  Oak  BlufTs,  looks  so 
Bittch  like  a  Western  prairie,  that  if 
one  were  set  down  in  its  midst  withoiu 
bowing  where  he  was,  he  would 
bcfond  doubt  suppose  himself  in  one 
of  the  prairies  of  the  great  West.  The  resem- 
blance is  **  very  striking." 

There  are  five  small  towns  on  the  island  with  a 

population  of  about  four  thousand.     Oak  Bluffs  is 

situated  in  Edgarlown,  which  has  a  village  of  the 

same  name,  about  five  miles  from  the  former,  a 

welJ-buili,  solid  place,  and  quite  a  summer  resort. 

The  "Vineyard"  is  so  entirely  separated  from 

the  rest  of  the  State  that  it  is  made  to  constitute 

a  county  by  itself  (Dukes),  small  a.s  the  population 

is,    Edgartown   being   the  coimty   scat.      In   the 

winter  season,  their  only  communication  with  the 

mainland  is  by  steamer  three  times  a  week.     As 

the  permanent  population  increases,  especially  at 

the  "Bluffs,"  the  trips  of  the  boat  will  probably 

become  daily,   except   during  the   prevalence   of 

severe  storms,  or  obstructions  from  ice. 

Oak  Bluffs,  taken  in  its  largest  sense,  is  made 
up  of  three  leading  elements  and  three  distinct 
aecrioDs — the  Wesleyan  Camp  Ground,  Vineyard 


Grove,  including  the  Baptist  Camp  Ground,  and 
Oak  Bluffs  proj^er.  The  first  is  not  a  rude  camping- 
ground  in  the  wild  woods,  occupied  by  a  limited 
number  of  board  shanties  and  in  the  season  of 
camp-meetings  by  a  still  larger  number  of  tents ; 
but  it  is  an  immense  village  in  a  grove,  laid  out 
upon  the  principles  of  rural  art  and  architecture, 
with  fine  streets,  and  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
handsome  cottages  abounding  in  everything  that 
can  minister  to  the  comfort  or  taste  of  man.  The 
style  of  architecture  in  these,  is  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  elegance  and  taste,  and  the  streets 
range  in  such  a  manner,  whether  in  straight  lines 
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or  curves,  as  to  give  the  finest  eflect  to  each 
residence  separately,  ind  in  their  combined  effect. 
When  this  camp  ground,  or  rather  beautiful  rural 
village,  and  the  adjoining  streets  upon  the  Bluffs 
are  fully  lighted  up,  as  is  the  custom  during  the 
meetings  in  the  month  of  August,  the  effect  is 
said  to  be  picturesque  and  brilliant  beyond  de- 
scription. Most  of  these  beautiful  and  comfortable 
cottages  are  occupied  during  the  hot  season  either 
by  the  owners  or  persons  to  whom  they  rent  them. 
Some  rent  theirs  till  camp-meeting  lime  and  then 
occupy  them  themselves  j  and  in  other  instances, 
where  both  families  are  small,  they  come  in  during 
the  lime  of  the  meeting  much  like  other  guests. 
They  of  course  take  much  less  for  the  rent  of  their 
cottages  on  account  of  this  reserved  privilege. 
They  are  usually  furnished  by  the  owners.  This 
portion  of  Oak  Blufls  was  commenced  about  thirty 
years  since,  although  much  of  it  has  been  built 
within  the  last  few  years. 
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West  of  the  Wesleyan  camp  ground  the  Baptists 
also  have  a  camp  ground  and  have  made  a  good  be- 
ginning towards  building  up  a  beautiful  rural  town 
for  summer  residence>  and  perhaps  ultimately  for 
permanent  occupancy.  The  site  was  formerly 
owned  by  the  "  Vineyard  Grove  Company,"  and 
purchased  of  them  by  a  number  of  prominent 
persons  of  the  Bafjtist  church  in  1875,  under  the 
name  of  "The  Baptist  Vineyard  Association," 
and  a  number  of  cottages  erected  the  first  year. 
The  site  is  a  high  and  attractive  one,  better  we 
think  than  that  of  their  Methodist  brethren.  Be- 
tween the   two   "camps"    there   is  a   fme    lake, 
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nearly  or  quite  fresh,  thdligh  it  at  one  time 
evidently  belonged  to  the  great  ocean,  which,  with 
its  big  heart  and  strong  impulses,  every  now  and 
then  pours  into  it  numerous  big  drops  of  "joy 
and  consolation."  This  lake  is  doubtless  a  bond 
of  union  and  peace  between  the  two  denomina- 
tions, for  the  good  Baptist  can  "dip"  himself  in 
its  clear  waters  till  all  his  hardness  of  thought,  if 
he  has  any,  and  other  sins  are  "buried"  in  them; 
and  his  Methodist  friends,  if  perchance  their  anger 
should  wax  hot  at  any  time,  can  cool  their  pas- 
sions in  these  fair  and  peaceful  waters,  so  that 
nothing  that  is  not  loving  and  lovely  shall  ever 
reach  the  "Highlands"  beyond,  occupied  by  their 
Baptist  brethren.  It  seems  almost  singular  that 
the  Utter  denomination  should  hold  camp-mcct- 
ings,  though  the  Presbyterians  of  the  West  have 
done  so,  this  peculiarly  .\merican  custom  having 
originated  with  two  persons  in  Kentucky,  a  Pres- 


byterian and   Methodist  who  were  brothers 
seems  at  first  a  little  strange,  too,  that  the  Me'" 
ists  should  wish  to  have  a  Baptist  association 
on  their  border,  and  should  sell  to  them  the 
for  building  upon.     But  the  explanation  is — 
religious    denominations    harmonize    now    c 
better  than  formerly;  that,  as  a  Methodist  ge 
man  remarked,  "  They  had  much  rather  haw 
their  border  a  body  of  godly  and  temperate 
than   to  have  to  stand   watch   and   ward 
against   other   classes  of  the   community   fav 
orderly  and  peaceable." 

As  to  the  "Gentiles"  who  occupy  Oak 

proper,  "  outsiders"  as  they  arc  e 
times  called,  we  think  they  are 

-"-" ^        peaceable     and     respectable 

There  is  the  most  intimate  and  fi 
'3  intercourse  between  the  dit  ~*erc»i 
V  branches  of  this  community,  ^L^d  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  czf/Jr«rr- 
t  nee  between  those  outside  and  »»'ithin 
1  he  *■  *  sacred  enclosures. ' '  Ea»eJitt«-*^y 
they  are  one  community^  and  W^^^ 
and  harmonize  in  most  respects 
mirablv. 


We  saw  nothing  of  that  great  "it 


jjassable  wall"  between  the  two clasK*:^'^^^!* 
the  religious  and  those  of  mixed  vi 
which  some  writers  have  referred  to 
so  vividly  described.     All  this  iq« 
ration  and  difference  existed  dnefly^l 
in    the    imagination    of   the  vriten, 
though  doubtless  the  contrast  may  seem  groocr 
in  time  of  the   meetings.     These  generally  con- 
tinue one  week,  occupying  the  last  part  of  Aogw: 
those  of  the  Baptists  being  held  first. 

But  we  were  speaking  of  Oak  BlofCs  proper, 
or  that  [xirt  of  this  "Cottage  City"  borienqg 
upon  the  Hay  and  occupied  promiscuoosly  by  tbe 
world's  people  somewhat  after  the  simile  of  tbe 
fish  gathered  into  the  net :  or  "  the  wheat  and  tke 
tares."  The  site  is  very  feasible  and  besatUU, 
unsurpassed,  in  fact,  the  walks  along  its  bordcrt 
next  to  the  ocean  having  no  equal,  within  ov 
knowledge,  except  that  of  "The  Cliflfc"  at  New- 
ix)rt. 

The  cottages  are  numerous,  large  and  attxactive 
in  the  highest  degree,  many  of  them,  in  fact* 
being  spacious,  tasty  and  expensive  nuarioM. 
Here  too,  most  of  the  large  and  wcll^ppoiotad 
hotels  arc  located,  including  the  "Sea  Vkv/* 
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the  "Pawnee  House,"  "Island  House,"  *'Grover 

JHouse,"  and   others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The "  Highland  House,"  a  large  and  well  conducted 

hiotel,  formerly  upon  the  P^uropean,  but  now  upon 

tlie.\inerican  plan,  is  situated  upon  the  Vineyard 

<3rove  bluff,  adjacent  to  the  Baptist  camp  grounds. 

1 1  is  finely  located  and,  next  to  the  Sea  View,  the 

largest  hotel  and  most  prominent  object  when  you 

approach  the  place  by  boat.     But  iht  hotel  of  Oak 

fluffs  and  of  this  great  watering-place  is  the  Sea 

^^iLW  House.     Its  site  is  in  the  most  prominent 

port  of  the  tomi,  and  whichever  way  you  approach 

*tie  place   this  house  forms  a  conspicuous  and 

attractive  object  to   the  vision. 

It  is  nearly  three  hundred  feet 

ij3  length,  four  stories  high,  has 

line  two  hundred   rooms,  and 

-    fine  imposing  tower  at  each 

'*id.      It  looks  as    represented 

the   engraving,   only   much 

^^xcttcr,  as  all  well-built  structures 

<^<).  Its  situation  is  directly  upon 

^iic  ocean  shore,    on   the  very 

'^■^ater's  edge,  and  the  views  it 

^■-fiords  of  the  Bay  as  taken  in  at 

<:>x>c  commanding  sweep,  of  its 

*=«:airror-likc  face,   adorned  with 

^^imdreds  of  sail,  or  by  a  more 

^ixainute   inspection    of  the   nu- 

xnerous  coves  and    headlands  of   the   near  and 

t^cmote  shores,  and  the  beautiful  islands  that  seem 

Vi  repose  peacefully  upon  its  waters — are  not  only 

OMgnificent  and  of  never-tiring   interest   to   the 

ga«r,  but   the  gently   lashing  strokes  and  soft 

gTirgle  of  the  waves  as  they  touch  the  shore,  and 

^  low  murmur  of  their  more  distant  and  sub- 

daed  voice,  form  a  chorus  soft  and  sweet  as  the 

Jullabics  of  childhood,  and  that  comes  gratefully 

ind  soothingly  to  the  ears  of  the  guest  to  woo 

itm  to  sleep. 

We  have  listened  to  this  music  of  the  night- 
waves  till,  charmed  and  lulled  by  its  sweet  sound 
and  borne  upward  upon  the  wings  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  we   were    locked    fast    in   the   embrace   of 
Morpheus  and   the  oblivious,   healing   power   of 
*' balmy  sleep. "     The  beautiful  walk  fronting  the 
sea,   of   which   we   have  spoken,   leads  directly 
from  this  hotel.     It  was  built  five  years  ago^  in 
tbe  most  thorough  and  substantial   manner,  and 
famished  with  every  convenience  that  the  most 
exactiiig  could  wish.     It  has  been  under  the  man- 


agement of  the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Brownell,  from  the  start-  Mr.  Brownell  is  also 
proprietor  of  the  Parker  House,  at  New  Bedford, 
the  "Sea  View"  being  kept  open  only  during  the 
summer  months;  and  to  say  that  he  understands 
the  business  and  proper  standard  of  a  first-class 
hotel  keeper,  as  very  few  do,  would  be  only  inti- 
mating what  might  be  said,  but  which  we  forbear 
to  put  in  words,  lest  it  might  be  regarded  as  the 
language  of  extravagant  praise.  This  hotel  is  run* 
upon  the  American  plan,  the  prices  being  as  low 
as  the  accommodations  will  warrant.  All  the 
others,  thirteen   inclusive,   except  the  Highland 


Mattakeset  Lodge,  Katama,  Martha's  Vinevard. 


House,  are  conducted  wholly  or  partly  upon  the 
European  plan.  The  G rover  Hotise  is  a  group 
of  cottages,  with  a  central  house  for  cooking  and 
supplies,  and  also  for  the  entertainment  of  tran- 
sient guests.  It  is  run  upon  both  the  European 
and  American  principle.  This  arrangement  has 
become  a  settled  institution  at  Newport,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  may  become  so  at  Oak  Bluffs.  Of 
course  the  hotel  keepers  here,  as  in  other  places, 
have  felt  the  stress  of  times  that  has  shaken  the 
whole  country  and  greatly  tried  business  men  of 
all  kinds,  for  the  last  four  years. 

But  one  great  drawback  to  individual  success 
here  is,  that  there  are  so  many  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  the  patronage  of  the  travelling  public 
is  still  further  divided  up  and  shared  by  any  number 
of  boarding-houses.  At  Oak  Blufis  and  vicinity, 
there  are  not  less  than  twenty  public  houses,  that 
are  most  of  them  large  establishments  and  claim 
to  be  first-class,  while  the  number  of  places  that 
entertain  in  one  way  or  another  can  hardly  be 
counted.     In  view  of  these  two  great  facts,  can  it 


be  expected  that  all  the  hotels  will  be  full,  or 
make  large  profits  while  the  limes  remain  as  they 
are?  The  number  who  visit  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  especially  Uak  Bluffs,  even  o<JW,  is  immense; 
and  if  the  people  here  who  seek  the  custom  of 
the  travelling  public  and  draw  it  away  from  the 
hotels,  had  other  business,  or  if  most  of  those  who 
own  or  rent  cottages  occupied  them  for  their  own 
enjoyment  merely,  the  public  houses  would  do 
ta  very  large  business  and  make  reasonable  profits. 
If  it  be  said  that  tourists  and  summer  boarders 
have  the  advantage  of  great  competition — we 
answer — it  is  more  likely  to  prove  a  "scrub-race" 
to  sec  which  will  draw  most  from  a  given  number. 
There  is  only  so  much  patronage  to  be  shared  by 
many,  and  each  one  must  ask  good  round  prices 
to  live  at  all.  We  have  said  this  much  to  show 
why  it  should  not  be  expected  that  all  the  hotels 
of  the  Vineyard  shall  be  full,  and  that  becai^se 
they  are  not,  the  number  of  visitors  to  "The 
Island"  is  not  necessarily  small  or  really  falling  off. 

Some  eight  or  nine  miles  below  Oak  Bluffs  is 
the  place  marked  on  the  maps  as  *'  Katama."  It 
is  simply  a  point  upon  a  beautiful  bay  that  makers 
in  from  Nantucket  Sound,  with  fine  views,  good 
fishing,  sailing,  etc.,  and  one  of  the  best  con- 
structed and  arranged  hotels  in  the  country;  while 
back  of  it  and  along  the  bay,  there  is  any  amount 
of  feasible  and  attractive  sites  for  cottages.  The 
hotel,  whose  special  name  is  "  Mattakeset  I>odge," 
was  erected  two  years  ago,  and  it  has  had  to 
contend  with  the  stress  of  the  times,  its  somewhat 
greater  distance  from  the  centres  of  travel  and 
the  drawbacks  of  all  new  enterprises.  With  good 
times  and  good  management,  this  point  and  the 
hotel,  around  which  other  enterprises  may  crys- 
tallize, should  draw  largely  upon  the  interest  and 
patronage  Of  the  travelling  public. 

A  fine  narrow  gauge  railroad  connects  this  place 
with  Edgartown  and  Oak  Bluffs,  and  steamboats 
ply  here  when  the  travel  warrants  it.  To  the 
su|)ertntendent  of  this  railroad,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
wc  arc  indebted  for  many  courtesies  and  much 
that  IS  here  given  to  the  public  res{)ccting  Katama. 

Wc  have  spoken  only  of  those  portions  of  M.ar' 
iha's  Vineyard  which  we  visited.  Other  parts  are 
no  doubt  interesting  in  many  respects,  although 
they  arc  not,  with  the  exception  of  Vineyard 
Haven,  to  any  great  extent  places  of  summer 
resort. 

In  concluding  our  sketch  of  "The  Vineyard," 


we  may  say  truthfully,  that  it  has  ihiw 
attractions,    whether  we   consider   the 
route  to  it,  and  the  excellent  facilities  tTi 
une  hither,  the  beauty  of  its  surface,  the 
ocean   views  and  privileges,  the  fine  | 
have  been  built  up  and  opened  to  the 
the  superior  accommodations  and  roean] 
nient  that  have  been  provided,  and  awi 
mands  and  pleasure  of  the  tourist. 

As  to  Oak  Bluffs,  with  its  great  numb 
class  hotels,  its  countless  cottages,  beaut! 
abodes  of  fairy  land,  its  excellent  societ 
intelligent,  and  high  toned,  yet  reasond 
democratic,  and  kindly  disposed  to  all^ 
and  safest  shore  for  bathing  almost  on  th' 
coast — it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  seasi 
of  Massachusetts,  unless  it  be  Nahant,  a 
judgment,  all  things  considered,  the  n^ 
live  place  on  her  entire  coast.  We  may  I 
language  of  one  of  old,  "The  half  had 
told  me."  We  should  have  mentione< 
area  of  Martha's  Vineyard  is  about  one 
and  twenty-five  square  miles,  while  its  p 
is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  its  sister  island 

Nantucket  has  become  a  great  favi 
many  who  are  fond  of  the  "sports 
It  is  an  island  of  peculiar  shape,  and 
fifths  as  large  as  its  sister,  Martha's 
taining,  as  it  does,  some  forty-eight  squ 
It  has  another  peculiarity,  given  it  by  t]| 
folly  of  man — it  is  nearly  treeless.    It 
early  date  stripped  of  its  timber,  whi 
nigh  stripped  it  of  its  population  also 
been  the  efforts  of  its  inhabitants  to  rei 
with  trees — with  those  forest  trees  that 
and  beauty  of  the  world,  and  without 
portion  of  it  is  truly  called  a  "  desert." 
efforts  of  these  unfortunate  Nantucket 
bly  r&mind  one  of  the  trials  of  the  oi 
seeks  to  remove  his  baldness;  and  oi 
beauty  who  has  destroyed  her  "good 
cosmetics,  and  perhaps  her  health  aisc 
she  has  taken  to  make  her  look  f^ir  and 
Yet  the  thing  is  possible;  and  we  can 
good  people  of  that  island,  that  instead  i 
others  in  the  laugh  at  their  expend,  1 
them  the  greatest  sympathy ;  and  we  \ 
those  who  think  they  can  plant  a  tree  I 
these  islanders,  that  /Ary  can  plant  a  nl 
or  sail  a  boat,  in  a  way  that  would  |M 
the  blush ;  and  that  their  forefathers  woi 
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a  harpoon  in  the  back  of  a  whale  so  as  to  shame 
the  world. 

Nantucket  was  once  the  greatest  "whaling" 
pbce  on  either  continent,  but  the  Revolutionary 
\Var  destroyed  it.  It  was  partially  recovered, 
-when  a  great  fire  in  1846,  together  with  the  decline 
in  the  whale  fishery,  nearly  ruined  the  business 
enterprise  of  the  place.  The  people  are  now 
ohiefly  engaged  in  the  coast  fisheries. 

Of  late  the  island  has  become  noted  as  a  summer 
resort.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Martha's 
"Vineyard,  and  the  boats  of  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  make  daily  trips 
Hither  during  the  season  of  pleasure, 
a^nd  we  believe,  also  less  frequent 
tups  throughout  the  winter. 

We  spent  but  a  short  time  here, 

^tud  our  description  shall  be  corres- 

laoudingly  brief.     We  find,  however, 

t  bat  those   who   try   this   place   are 

generally  much  pleased  with  it  as  a 

Salt-water  resort.     In  aquatic  sports 

SMul  feats  they  ought  to,  and  we  pre- 

^me  do,    excel    the    whole    coast 

except  Provincetown.     We  saw,  as 

"^^c  entered  the  harbor,  one  of  their 

^^^air  daughters  rowing  a  boat,  and 

^^k^noviog  over  the  waters  as  gracefully 

^^^s  a  swan  or  a  duck,  and  no  doubt 

she  was  a  dear^  if   not  a   duck — a 

■^idow,   we    presume,    as    she    was 

Pressed  in  black.     She  has  perhaps 

^^ken  up  the  oar  that   her  husband   laid  down. 

Nantucket  is  an  old  town,  with  streets  not  very 

tide  and   somewhat   irregular,  but  it    has  many 

good  buildings  and  an  air  of  solidity  in  all  things. 

bcre  is  evidently  wealth  here  yet,  and  with  the 

introduction  of  manufactures  and  other  enterprises 

«l  "the  plow,  the  loom,  and   the  anvil,"  they 

^^  ^ight  recover  their  prosperity,  and   more   than 

^■■^clipse  their  ancient  renown.     They  should  imitate 

^^  Plymouth,  of  which  we  shall  speak  soon,  for  while 

railroads  cannot   yet  cross  the  bay,  water  trans- 

Jwrtation  is  the  cheapest  of  all.     Take  one  line  of 

^^  industry,  root  culture,  sugar-producing  beets,  for 

^H  ^stance,  and  the  whole  island  could  be  made  a 

^^  jarden,  and  the  wealth  and  population  increased 

tenfold  in  ten  years. 
I  Nantucket,  like  Martha's  Vineyard,  constitutes  a 

^H   <^<Jtmty  of  itself,  and  has  its  court-house  and  jail, 
^H  like  the  largest  counties,  though  its  population  is 


but  a  little  over  four  thousand.  It  has  paved 
streets,  a  good  landing,  and  a  broad  thoroughfare 
leading  to  the  town,  of  which  a  fine  representation 
is  herewith  given  in  the  engraving.  The  other 
view  representing  that  part  of  the  town  bordering 
upon  the  water,  is  also  *•  true  to  the  life."  There 
are  four  or  more  hotels  in  the  place,  all  but  one  of 
which  are  for  summer  boarders.  The  Ocean  House 
is  the  most  noted,  and  is  nearest  to  the  landing. 

One  thing  we  missed  here.     We  did  not  see  the 
traditional   cart,  driven   by  some   fair   one,  and 
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backed  up  to  the  door  of  her  lover  or  some  lady 
frietid,  and  the  challenge  or  invitation — according 
to  the  party — given  for  a  ride.  But  we  saw  the 
more  graceful,  and  possibly  more  useful  feat  of 
rowing,  as  it  hints  at  fish,  fees,  or  fun,  which  we 
have  already  described.  Our  passage  to  and  from 
Nantucket  was  a  little  rough. 

The  return  trip  across  the  sound,  from  Oak 
Bluffs  to  Wood's  Holl,  or  as  our  vulgar  forefathers 
called  it,  "Holmes'  Hole,"  if  we  mistake  not, 
was  a  most  enjoyable  one,  as  the  outward  trip  had 
been.  So,  too,  the  ride  up  and  down  Buzzard's 
Bay,  or  rather,  next  to  it,  is  delightful,  with  the 
many  smooth  tiny  headlands  and  little  miniature 
bays  that  skirt  almost  its  entire  border,  and  are 
constantly  appearing  and  disappearing  upon  the 
sight.  We  predict  that  in  a  few  yeare  this  beauti- 
ful bay,  with  a  very  ugly  name,  will  be  bordered 
by    little   seaside    hamlets  for    summer    resorts. 


There  are  several  such  already  started,  and  among 
theni  Pocasset,  the  Fatmouths,  and  Wood's  HolL 
At  the  latter  there  are  three  or  four  hotels.  One 
of  these,  the  Webster  House,  we  visited.  Ft  is  a 
plain,  comfortable  hotel,  beautifully  located,  well 
arranged,  and  well  patronized.  The  house  is  on 
a  gentle  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  cove  sets 
in,  with  a  cosy  little  landing  right  at  the  very  tloor. 
The  whole  region  about  the  "  HoJl"  is  sightly  and 
picturesque,  abounding  in  delightful  locations. 

Let  none  suppose  from  the  few  places  we  here 
describe,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
and  more  especially  along  that  great  bay  from 
which  the  grand  old  Commonwealth  derives  its 
name  of  "The  Bay  State,"  that  we  affect  to  in- 
clude all  her  seaside  watering-places  or  even  all 
the  best  ones.  "Their  name  is  legion,"  and  we 
only  give  those  selected  for  description  as  "sample 
goods,"  The  whole  shore,  in  fact,  beginning  at 
the  eastern  boiindaries  of  Rhode  Island,  and  cir- 
cling around  Buzzard's  Bay,  whose  curiously  scal- 
loped border  of  land  and  water,  as  beautiful  as  a 
fair  lady  encircled  with  a  snowy  ruflfle,  can  hardly 
be  surpassed ;  and  passing  along  Nantucket  Sound, 
up  the  Atlantic,  and  around  the  great  Bay  of 
Cape  Cod  to  Boston,  and  so  east  of  it  towards 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  including  the  beau- 
tiful Nahant  and  kindred  places — is  one  extended 
seaside  resort.  Almost  every  part  of  this  coast, 
several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  which  originally 
made  Massachusetts  a  commercial  people  and  a 
power  in  the  earth,  and  has  been  the  primary 
school  of  our  navy,  supplying  to  a  great  extent 
our  men-of-war  and  our  merchant  marine  with  as 
brave  and  hardy  seamen  as  ever  donned  a  tar- 
paulin, climbed  a  mast  or  manned  a  gun — every 
part  of  this  coast,  we  say,  is  dotted  more  or  less 
continuously  with  seaside  resorts,  hamlets,  hotels, 
and  fishermen's  huts  or  farm-houses,  where  one  can 
enjoy  the  sports  and  sanitary  benefits  of  the  ocean 
to  his  heart's  content.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  can 
be  in  a  retirement  and  solitude  that  would  satisfy 
a  Selkirk,  or  move  with  a  throng  of  people  and 
disport  himself  among  exquisites  and  the  moths 
and  butterflies  of  fashion.  Best  of  all,  at  the 
seaside  resorts  of  Massachusetts  one  is  among  a 
nautical  people — old  "salts"  or  amateur  sailors 
from  childhood — who  know  how  to  set  a  sail, 
handle  the  oars  or  steer  a  craft  from  a  skiff  to  a 
skipper,  from  a  yawl  to  a  merchantman  or  man- 
of-war,  with  that  case  and  certainty  that  can  only 
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come  from  the  most  thorough  knowledl 
long  experience.  These  men  know  hem 
danger  and  how  to  meet  it  when  it  coroe 
shore  too  has  a  pebbly  bottom,  and  whi 
is  comparatively  free  from  surf  or  tro 
quicksands.  Hence  there  is  not  a  tith< 
accidents  or  liability  of  them,  on  such  a 
among  such  a  people,  that  there  is  in  r 
and  we  seldom  or  never  hear  of  those 
individuals  and  whole  families  being  dr 
have  made  Atlantic  City,  l^ng  Branch,  m 
resorts  of  our  coast,  the  terror  of  visitoiu 

The  whole   shore  from    Boston  to  Cn 
proper,  is  gradually  becoming  a  continui 
side  resort.     The  lower  portion  of  this 
spoken  of  as  a  part  of  "the  Cape  Region, 
reached  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  and  1 
which  it  controls,  the   main  route  extci 
Plymouth.     Hence,  the  name  "Old  Colj 
applied  to  a  road  that  has  now  over  th 
miles  of  track,  and  with    its  connccti 
steamers,    probably   controls   fully   on 
miles  of  important  routes,  furnishing 
sole  facilities  of  public  travel  for  all  soucl 
Massachusetts,  or  that  portion  of  the  S 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  bounded  by  a  lii 
from  Fall  River  to  the  "Hub,"  with 
portant  connections  in  both'  directions, 
too,   we  have   the  origin  of  the  fame 
River  Line"    of  steamers,  a   name  wh 
un frequently  applied  by  the  public  to  th 
of  the  railroad. 

There  are  two  routes  to  Plymouth,  a 
intimated — one  by  way  of  "  Duxbury"  th 
"  Abington."  The  former  is  the  one  ih 
the  coast.  As  we  pass  out  of  the  depot 
which,  by  the  way,  we  should  mentioil^ 
at  the  junction  of  Kneeland  and  Soot 
the  views  and  glimpses  of  Boston  Bay,, 
islands,  headlands  and  forts,  and  their 
shifting  aspects,  are  charming,  and 
cease  to  peer  out  of  the  car  windows 
the  delightful  scenes.  There  arc  some 
many  attractive  places  along  this  coMt» 
cipal  of  which,  are  Quincy,  Hingharo,  G 
Scituate,  Marshficid,  Duxbury  and 
Scituate  alone  has  nearly  twenty  bote 
which  are  for  summer  boarders.  Hin 
old  and  beautiful  town,  has  much 
many  fine  buildings,  and  it  being  onl 
miles  from  Boston,  is  a  great  place  hot 
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and  residence.  But  as  we  spent  most  of  our  time 
at  Plymouth,  Marshfield  and  Quincy,  we  shall 
tor.fine  what  we  say  in  this  connection  chiefly  to 
these  places. 

Plymouth  has  been  written  and  spoken  to  the 
AiDCTifan  people  so  fully,  that  most  of  them  know 
its  Kisiory  by  heart.  Not  much  can  be  added  to 
thegreat  thoughts  and  eloquent  language  in  which 
Everett,  Choate,  and  Webster  have  clothed  that 
history.  We  shall  touch  chiefly  upon  its  present 
*spects,  and  especially  as  a  summer  resort.     Most 


admirers  of  the  illustrious  names  and  deeds  of  the 
past,  but  not  described. 

A  magnificent  monument,  the  finest  we  think 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  has  been  erected  upon  a 
hill  overlooking  the  town  and  harbor  and  dedi- 
cated to  The  Forefathers,  the  front  side  facing 
the  very  spot  where  the  Pilgrims  must  have  sailed 
into  port,  in  the  Immortal  MAvrtowER.  It  is  of 
light  granite,  in  the  form  of  an  ornate  cross 
inverted,  upon  the  massive  arms  or  projecting  sides 
of  which,  four  grou{)s  of  statuary  of  appropriate 


^^ those  who  visit  Plymouth  go  there  to  spend  the 

^Jy  only ;  though  not  a  few  tarry  a  part  or  all  of 

'•ns summer.     Of  the  former,  there  is  a  multitude, 

^•ott  of  whom  are  drawn  here  from  its  historic 

Associations.    All  of  course  inspect  ^'  Burial  Hill," 

^'Pilgrim  Hall"  and  "  Plymouth  Rock."     A  por- 

^iOB  of  the  rock  has  been  removed  to  the  front  of  \ 

""Pilgrim  Hall,  fenced  in,  and  the  railing  inscribed 

"^ith  the  names  of  the  voyagers  of  the  Mayflower. 

ihe  solid  part  of  the  rock  has  been  smoothed  off 

^od   a    beautiful    pavilion    of   polished    Quincy 

granite  erected  over  it,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  forty 

"thousand  dollars.     Pilgrim  Hall,  on  Court  street,  is 

"»ich  ID  relics  of  the  forefathers,  both  of  the  Pil- 

pims  and  early  settlers.     These  can  be  seen  and 

wjoyed  by  the  lovers  of  their  country  and  the 


Nantucket  Wharf— Arjuval  or 
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designs  are  lo  be  placed,  and  the  top 
crowned  with  a  colossal  figure  of  Faith. 
The  statue  is  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
the  whole  structure  about  one  hundred. 
It  is  now  nearly  complete,  and  is  not  only  a 
worthy  and  appropriate  memorial  to  men  whose 
fame  indeed  is  secure  without  it,  but  will  consti- 
tute for  all  time  a  conspicuous  and  attractive 
object,  and  the  chief  point  of  interest  for  all 
visitors. 

The  place  itself  is  a  grand  old  town,  whose 
broad  streets  and  spacious,  solid  edifices,  and 
fine  shade  trees,  arc  in  keeping  with  its  noble 
origin  and  historic  renown.  It  is  also  a  place  of 
business  prosperity.  It  does  not  live  in  "the 
dead  past,"  nor  has  it  gone  to  seed  or  mildew 
and  decay,  like  some  other  ancient  towns  of  our 
country.  It  has  a  population  of  nearly  eight 
thousand,  which  is  yearly  increasing,  and  a  great 
amount  and  variety  of  manufactures,  besides  its 
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fishing  and  commercial  enterprises.  The  principal 
hotet  of  the  place  for  tourists  and  summer  boarders, 
is  the  Saraoset  House.  It  is  delightfully  located 
near  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  depot,  and  is  a 
large,  exceedingly  pleasant  and  well-appointed 
house.  Plymouth  is  forty-six  miles  from  Boston, 
and  the  trains  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the 
visitor  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  or  he  can  stop 
over  as  long  as  he  sees  fit. 

In  visiting  a  spot  like  Marshfield,  where  rests 
the  remains  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  America, 


pressed  every  beholder,  stamping  him  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow-men  as  one  in  whom  all 
the  gifts  combined  to  make  a  man,  and  gaining 
for  him  the  significant  appellation  of  **the  god- 
like Daniel;"  here  his  earthly  part,  slowly  ming* 
ling  with  its  kindred  dust,  shall  await  the  fioal 
resurrection.  Mr.  Webster's  farm  at  first  contained 
over  sixteen  hundred  acres,  only  three  hundred  of 
which  remain  in  the  family  name.  Everything  i 
about  the  premises  is  in  keeping  with  the  characit 
of  the  man — the  immense  fields,  the  solid  ston« 
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one's  difficulty  is  not  respecting  what  to  say  but 
what  to  omit. 

We  stopped  there  on  our  return  from  Ply- 
mouth, and  visited  the  mansion  and  tomb  of 
Webster,  spending  the  night  in  the  vicinity. 
Here  the  oreat  Statesman  spent  more  than 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  Here  he  farmed  his 
broad  acres,  mingled  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
his  neighbors,  received  distinguished  visitors  of 
every  land,  and  here  he  wrote  those  celebrated 
documents  of  State  that  will  live  as  long  as  his 
country  and  the  English  language  shall  live;  and 
here,  too,  he  laid  down  his  noble  manhood  and 
the  great  trust  his  Creator  had  committed  to  his 
keeping  in  those  remarkable  gifts  of  person  and 
of  intellect,  which,  in  connection  with  the  worthy 
public  uses  to  which  they  had  been  devoted,  inn- 


walls,  the  great  sweep  of  land  and  water  ind  tW  :^ 
commanding  view  which  the  eminence  above  hrtf 
house  affords,  and  the  grand  old  mansion  iucr-^wa 
with  the  bright  green  sward  in  front  of  it,  vhc-^B 
his  noble  red  oxen  passed  the  owner's  inspeclic^^S 
just  before  he  went  to  be  reviewed  by  the  King  ^3 
Kings;  and  after  uttering  the  immortal  wuciKJ"'^ 
"  I  still  live,"  closed  his  eyes  forever  upoo  etfth^^^ 

Webster's  tomb  is  the  very  simplicity  of  pUi 
ness,  occupying  a  corner  of  an  ordinary 
burying-ground,  whidi  was  once  probably  a 
of  his  own  great   farm.     His  dust    thus   miiifkV 
with  the  lowly,  as  he  did  in  person  when  lit 
with  the  humblest  of  his  neighbon.    All  his  Cum* 
who  have  died,  rest  near  him.    The  wifcofhttl 
Fletcher   Webster,   and   a  grandson,  stay  at. 
homestead  most  of  the  lime,  and  are,  «c  bclieti 


ftll  that  remain  of  his  family,  except  his  second 
wife,  who  lives  in  New  York. 

As  we  stood  by  the  tomb  of  the  great  man,  the 
most  illustrious  son  of  Mai)sachusetts,  and  the 
greatest  of  American  Statesmen,  what  thoughts 
came  up  from  the  past!  How  vividly  his  history 
passes  in  review  before  us!  his  early  struggks  and 
career  at  Dartmouth,  his  debut  as  a  great  criminal 
and  forensic  lawyer,  his  wonderful  career  and 
remarkable  efforts  in  the  United  States  Senate — 
efforts  that  won  for  him  the  title  of  "  Expounder  of 
the  Constitution,"  and  stamped  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  modern  times.  We  seem  to 
sec,  too,  those  other  great  statesmen,  Clay,  Cal- 
houn, Benton,  Silas  Wright  and  Hayne,  with 
whom  he  contended  for  the  intellectual  mastery, 
and  for  the  success  of  weighty  principles,  as  one 
ifrong  man  contends  with  another.  "There  were 
giants  in  those  days." 

We  learned  many  interesting  facts  from  his  neigh- 

^rsand  those  who  had  lived  with  him,  concerning 

Mf.  Webster's  personal   habits,    which    we   had 

intended  to  give,  but  want  of  space  forbids.    None 

of  these  were  more  pleasing  to  us,  or  showed  his 

S^atncss  in  a  truer  light,  than  the  remark  that '  'there 

J*as  no  kinder  neighbor  or  better  man  to  work 

«"■  than  he;"  and  the  tribute,  uttered  with  great 

iphasis — **  They  never  saw  so  great  a  man  and 

noble  looking  a  person  as  he."     The  verdict 

his  neighbors  is  the  verdict  of  his  countrymen  \ 

**f  all  who  ever  saw  and  heard  him  I 

Marshfield    is  also   noted   as  a   watering-place, 
"^ving  several  hotels  for  summer  boarders,  and  a 


broad  smooth  beach  nine  miles  in  length,  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast.  While 
here  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillips,  the  celebrated  singer. 

We  made  a  short  stop  at  Quincy,  to  inspect  for 
the  first  time  the  old  family  residence  of  the 
Adams  family.  We  saw  the  room  where  tradition 
says  the  elder  Adams  was  born,  and  somewhere  in 
the  same  house  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  greatest 
of  ihem  all,  first  saw  the  light.  Near  by  is  a 
mansion  where  we  believe  Charles  Francis  Adams 
had  his  birth.  Both  are  very  plain  structures, 
poorly  located,  and  few  farmers  in  good  circum- 
stances would  be  willing  to  make  either  of  them 
his  home.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  whom  all  will 
remember  as  the  grandson  of  John  Adams  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  lives  in  an  elegant  mansion 
nearer  Boston.  It  is  a  remarkable  family,  all 
things  considered,  great  talents  running  through 
four  or  more  generations. 

We  returned  by  way  of  Boston,  Newport  and 
New  York,  having  inspected  many  places  besides 
those  described,  and  travelled  over  one  thousand 
miles,  all  of  it  over  the  "  Old  Colony"  and  "  North 
Pennsylvania"  Railroads  and  their  connections, 
without  the  slightest  accident,  interruption  or 
annoyance  of  any  kind,  highly  enjoying  the 
trip  with  its  delightful  scenes  and  pleasant  inci- 
dents. 

We  hope  our  readers  wiil  receive  an  equal 
amount  of  pleasure  in  perusing  these  sketches,  and 
that  it  will  excite  in  them  a  desire  to  visit  the 
same  attractive  resorts. 


MY  MARTIN  MATINEE. 


'mov  the  dim,  dull  hours  of  later  day 
Thruwr  shitomer  and  shade  in  my  quiet  room, 
^od  nijr  work  has  slip|>cd  from  my  handsi  away, 
Half  in  gladness,  and  half  in  gloom, 
yield  myself  to  the  dreamy  hour. 
And  drift  away  in  the  tender  spell. 
And  forget  f<jr  awhile  in  the  witching  power, 
Hut  the  world  to  me  be  ill  or  well. 

And  the  martin's  sing  on  the  wall  close  hy. 

And  their  shattered  songs  drift  down  lo  me, 
And  fill  my  heart  with  such  tender  thouj^his, 

With  their  loving  and  broken  minstrelsy ; 
Tender  and  sad  the  thoughts  ihey  bring, 

And  I  tearfully  think  them  o'er  again, 
And  lovingly  linger  where  one  gives  joy, 

And  sadly  hasten,  where  one  gives  pain, 

10,  Birdies  !  you  bring  to  my  tired  life 
Such  happy  thoughts  of  the  old  time  day, 
When  December  was  lost  in  a  maze  of  joy, 
Aad  the  whole  year  round  was  a  year  of  May. 
— 


¥ 


When  summer  and  winter  were  all  the  same, 
Aad  the  days  wouhl  bod,  and  the  seasons  blow, 

And  the  fields  would  harvest  but  joy  to  me, 
Whether  covered  with  daisies  or  drifted  snow. 

Ob,  Birdies !  you  make  me  go  back  again 

And  tread  on  the  graves  of  my  buried  years ; 
And  try  as  I  will,  my  eyes  grow  dim 

And  fill  with  sad  and  regretful  tears; 
The  martins  sang  in  the  old  brown  eaves 

Of  my  boyhood's  home,  and  somehow,  some  way, 
You  seem  to  me  as  the  martins  then. 

And  I  as  the  fwy  of  that  long  past  day. 

Let  me  whisper  how  happy  the  days  went  by; 

1  remember  them  better  than  last  night's  dream, 
They  were  brimmed  from  beginning  to  end  with  joy, 

And  seemed  too  happy  but  just  to  seem. 
Of  good  there  was  all  that  life  could  ask — 

A  mother's  love  and  a  father's  care. 
Brothers  and  si^ters,  two  Itllle  graves, 

The  morning  hymn  and  Ihe  evcmn^  ^ac^et . 
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VII.     EUROPEAN  CONTINENTAL  CHURCHES— POINTED  AND  RENAISSANCE. 
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It  has  already  been  stated,  that  although  the 
Pointed  ajchitecture,  as  well  as  the  earlier  Norman 
of  England,  was  derived  from  the  Continental, 
and  chiefly  from  France,  in  consecjuence  of  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  relations  which  for  cen- 
turies existed  between  these 
countries,  yet  the  styles  which 
prevailed  in  England  were  in 
many  respects  different  from 
the  forms  which  satisfied  the 
taste  of  Continental  builders. 
An  educated  eye,  on  looking 
at  a  large  number  of  engrav- 
ings, can  at  once  say,  that  is 
a  Pointed  edifice  in  the  French 
style ;  that  is  German  j  that  is 
Spanish;  that  is  English;  and 
these  are  Italian  and  Sicilian ; 
and  yet  all  these  specimens 
will  display  pointed  windows 
and  have  other  members  which 
are  found  in  one  or  other  of 
the  periods  of  the  Pointed 
style.  Germany  has  always 
been  celebrated  for  its  lofty 
spires,  which  rise  to  a  great 
height,  ascending  out  of  a 
forest  of  pinnacles  in  a  pyra- 
midal form,  and  thus  an  effect 
is  produced  which  is  truly 
magnificent.  Spanish  edifices 
are  varied  in  outline,  but  the 
tendency  is  towards  horizontal  ism,  and  thus  the 
eye  is  left  unsatisfied ;  while  in  France  thereis 
an  elaboration  of  ornament  which  is  at  once  an 
evidence  of  the  national  sentiment ;  and  these  en- 
richments are  often  united  to  |)arts  which  are  out 
of  harmony  with  the  style. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  have  Pointed  buildings 
suffered  more  than  in  France.  Before  1790  there 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  bishops  in 
France,  and  each  had  his  cathedral ;  but  the 
ravages  of  the  revolutionary  ferment  were  so  ex- 
tensive, that  several  of  them  were  destroyed,  some 
were  reduced  and  turned  into  parish  churches, 
Bomc  wen  overturned  for  sake  of  their  materials, 


B 
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Gable  of  the  Cathedral  op  Cologne, 


some  devoted  to  secular  uses,  while  ot 
overthrown  and  afterwards  rebuilt  in 
or  other  modern  style.  The  cathedral 
logne  and  Avranches  were  totally  destro)M 
at  Senlis  and  Auxerre  were  turned  iofg 
churches,  having  becH 
in  size ;  and  thus  thc^ 
devastation  went  on, 
there  are  realty  few  cal 
of  a  large  class  in 
try.  As  chiurch  pr 
passed  into  the  ha 
State,  and  as  all 
which  the  govemi 
to  raise,  has  been 
sustain  a  huge  stan< 
and  to  meet  the  out 
quent  on  the  great 
changes  which  so  fin 
take  place  in  France^j 
been  nu  provision 
to  restore  the  edU 
ha>'e  been  spared. 
;_;iiLat  churches  that 
splendid  speciroci 
Pointed  style,  and  tl 
very  gorgeous  feat 
of  the  study  of  the 
and  illustrative  of 
which  prevailed 
were  erected. 

Antiquaries  have 
ded   the  questions   that  for  ages  havt 
cussed  respecting  the  place  in  which 
style  had   its  origin,   but   in    France 
in  the   twelfth  century,   and   its  di 
api>ear  to  have  been   kuown   there 
were    adopted    in    England ;     for    the 
English"    is    somewhat   later   than   tl 
French,"  and  so  was   it   with   the 
orated."     The   Abbey   Church   of   St. 
Paris  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Frcnc 
edifices ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  baa 
A.D.,  1137,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
the  Knights  Templar  at  Paris  was 
years  afterwards  the  Abbey  of  St.  Pere 


built  by  a  monk. 
id  about  the  same 
time  the  Bishop  of 
F*a"$  began  the  east- 
CTD     end    of   the 
Ohurch    of    Notre 
I^i^ndc  in   Paris,  but 
"Mny    interruptions 
*nd  great  dela>-5  pre- 
^'^ntcd   the  comple- 
tion of  the  church 
tor    two    centuries. 
CTotemporary    with 
«tese  structures  \rere 
*fcc  eastern   end    of 
**e    Cathedra]      ot 
*-)PDas,  and  the  great 

^^'iurchofSt.  Nicho- 
*=»s«t  .\miens. 

The  thirteenth 
'^^«*'y.      however, 
'^J's   the    brightest 
B=*riod  of  ecclesias- 
"^oJ  architecture  in 
-*^'Mce.   As  has  been 
"^^r   said    by    the 
Author  of  the  "  Ec- 
'^^iesiasticaJ    Antiqui- 
^  of   France," 
*hca  describing  the 
-uJdings    of    this 
r:od:     ''Evcry- 
•^n?    seemed    to 
^pire  in  the  cir- 
anccs    of   the 
lion   and    of    the 
"^orid  to  produce  an 
*  otm-al  favorable  for 
^^e  cultivation  of  the 
'^^"s;  and  genius  and 
^^^cnts    were    not 
»^ting  to  make  use 
'"^    happy  oppor- 
«y-      The     thir- 
I  century  found 
French  artists  a 
eroua   and    pro- 
•fctcd  body,  in  pos- 
*«ion  of  a  new  and 
^"«»^«»1    style    o( 
feiding;    the    re- 
%ious  enthusiasm  of 
Vol.  IX, -^7 


CATH£D«AL  n    KtOESSBURC 


the  times,  formed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades, 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  throne  of  France  was 
filled  by  monarchs  equally  distinguished  by  their 
piety  and  magnificence.  The  dissensions  between 
the  barons  and  their  sovereign  which  agitated 
England  during  the  greater  pan  of  this  century, 
increased  the  ]X)wer,  and  ensured  the  tranquility 
of  France.  Thus  were  external  circumstances  no 
less  favorable  to  the  prevailing  taste,  jrnd  its 
triumph  was  proportionably  brilliant.     The  most 


sumptuous  churches 
now  adorn  the  French 
are  the  work  of  this  ag< 
while  their  extraon 
beauty  renders  them  in 
ing  objects  of  curiosit 
accurate  knowledge  w 
able  to  acquire  of  theii 
and  the  names  of  iheir 
tects  is  singularly  imj 
to  the  illustration  of  <M 
antiquities  and  the  | 
history  of  Gothic  Ar 
ture."  During  this  c 
churches  were  built  in 
numbers  in  France,  sm 
among  them  was  the 
Cathedral  at  Rheiras 
by  some  enthusiastic 
has  been  pronounce 
finest  Gothic  church  ii 
ence. 

As  early  as  a.d.  xj; 

decline  of  Pointed  Ar 

ture  had  commenced  in ! 

and   for   two  hundred 

there  were  few  indicmti 

genius  presented  amoi 

architects  of  the  cot>ntT] 

invasion  of  France  by  f 

armies    that   penctrstc 

heart    of   the    country 

divisions  and  strifa  < 

nobles,    the    defeats   i 

monarchs,  the  want  of  i 

the  great  depression 

duslry  and  the  insecuri 

prevailed  on  every  si( 

account    for    the    sta^ 

and    decline    of    art 

marked  the  history  of 

in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centimes., 

peasantry  were  drafted  from  the  soil,  ll 

in   towns  were  burdened   with  taxes, 

districts  were  laid  waste,  and  as  the 

were  compelled  to  use  their  finance*  oo  fo 

tions  instead  of  objects  of  taste  and  art,  H 

wonder  that  architecture  then  declined.  J 

It  has  been  stated  in  these  pafien  thj 

and  English  churches  have  features  in  em 

but  in  certain  respects  they  arc  charact 
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period  when  they  were  built.     With  a  few  excep-  I  gow,  the  steeple  rising  grandly  out 
tions,  French  cathedrals,  like  those  in  England,  are  I  of  the  central  tower,  carries  the  eye  u| 
built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  but  in  some,  the  i  forms  a  lofiy  crown  to  the  whole  edil 
plan  was  not  carried  out ;  the  transepts  having  never  '  of   the  French    cathedrals  have  doubl 
been  erected,  and  in  a  few  ca- 
ses the  nave  was  omitted,  pro- 
bably for  want  of  funds  when 
the  other  parts  were  erected. 
At  Blois  the  choir  only  was 
built,    and    there   is    neither 
nave  nor  transept,  the  whole 
consisting  merely  of  the  choir. 
The  troubles  of  the  period 
when    they  were    built,    the 
want  of  means  in  the  hands 
of   their    founders    and    the 
apathy    of   succeeding    ages 
will  account  for  these  anoma- 
lies.   The  transepts  of  French 
cathedrals  are  much  shorter 
than   those   of  English,  but 
they    are  very  elaborate   in 
their   enrichment.     The   en 
trances   to  the  churches  arc 
exceedingly    imposing,    t  h  e 
porches    being  deep,    abun 
dantly  ornamented   with 
statues,  and  the  apex  of  the 
porch    rising   aloft   so  as   to 
appear  to  cover  a  part  of  the 
windoMTsin  the  ent  ranee  gablct 
The   double   transepts  as  at 
Salisbury,   at    Lincoln,    and 
^.^thers  of  the  great  English, 
rarely  seen  in  France,  in 
'feet  they  scarcely  exist ;  and 
the  massive  towers  with  the 
lofty    spires    which    rise    in 
English  cathedrals  from  the 
intersection  of  the  nave,  the 
choir  and  the  transepts,   are 
usually   wanting   in    France. 
At    York,    at   Gloucester,  at 
Canterbury,  Hereford  Wells, 
the  Abbey  at  Bath  and  similar 
churches   the   lofty   massive   central    towers   give 
character  to  these  edifices.    Winchester  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  notwithstanding  their  great  length, 
suffer   from  the  low  dumpy  form  of  the   central 
towers,  which  do  not   satisfy  the  eye;    while  at 
Salisbury,   Lichfield,  Chichester,  Norwich,  Glas- 


wm 
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each  side  of  the  nave,  and  this  preseai 
{learance  of  greater  breadth  and  spacioun 
while  some  of  the  French  churches  arc  ^ 
are  usually  shorter  than  the  English 
In  one  imi>ortant  feature  the  French 
English  churches.     They  are  much  lol 
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beight  is  an  essential  element  of  beauty  in  all  the 
periods  of  the  Pointed  style;  so  also  the  circular 
or  wheel  windows  over  the  western  portals  and  in 
^the  transepts    of    French   churches  are    usually 


#1' 


Cathedral  at  Kheims, 


larger  and  much  more  elaborate  than  similar 
openings  in  English  structures.  Changes  of  style 
took  pla«je  in  France  in  the  same  order  as  in 
rlaod,  and  during  the  period  of  the  English 


Decorated,  the  tracery  in  the  heads  of  French  win- 
dows :i5sumed  the  forms  known  as  the  Flamboyant, 
the  lines  flowing  into  each  other  and  then  opening 
out  again,  and  thus  resembling  the  appearance  of 
a  flame. 

Chief  among  the  great 
French  churches  are  the 
Cathedrals  of  Amiens, 
Rheims  and  Rouen,  and 
liiey  all  deser\'e  the  atten- 
tion and  study  of  amateurs. 
Amiens,  on  the  way  from 
Boulogne  to  Paris  is,  quite 
accessible  to  American  and 
English  travellers.  It  bears 
a  similar  relation  to  other 
French  churches  that  Sal- 
isbury does  to  later  Eng- 
lish churches.  That  is,  it 
was  built  all  in  one  style 
and  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  years, 
being  begun  in  a.d.  1220 
and  entirely  finished  in 
the  same  century.  Exter- 
nally it  is  far  from  being 
attractive,  for  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  great 
huge  square  mass  but  little 
broken  by  the  low  turrets 
and  spire,  while  the  roof 
is  about  two  hundred  feet 
high ;  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  private  houses 
enclose  it,  a  good  external 
view  can  only  be  had  on 
the  south  side.  On  the 
T»4'1  west  three  enormous  portals 
greatly  enriched  lead  to  the 
interior,  and  three  porches 
are  constructed  on  the 
south  side,  the  principal 
one  being  at  the  end  of 
the  transept.  The  sculp- 
tures on  these  porches  and 
on  the  western  fagade  cover 
the  walls,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate,  with  niches,  statues  and  pin- 
nacles, the  flying  buttresses  being  very  conspicuous 
and  profusely  ornamented  with  carving. 

An  idea  of  the  character  of  the  roof  may  be 
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formed  from  the  statement  that  it  is  so  acute  and 
lofty,  that  the  apex  is  fifty  feet  perpendicular 
above  the  spring  or  at  tiie  level  of  the  flank  walls. 
The  great  beauty  and  magnificence  of  Amiens, 
however,  is  to  be  seen  in  its  interior,  which  Dr. 
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Whewcll  has  correctly  described  as  "one  of  the 
most  magnificent  spectacles  that  architectural  skill 
has  ever  produced.  The  mind,"  he  says,  "is 
filled  and  elevated  by  its  enormous  height,  its 
lofty  and  many  colored  clerestory  windows,  its 
grand  proportions,  its  noble  simplicity.  To  a 
person  fresh  from  English  edifices  this  e(fe9t  is 
combined  with  surprise  at  finding  a  cathedral  so 
complete  and  impressive,  and  yet  in  many  respects 


so   different    from   the   familiar   t3rpe   of  I 
cathedrals.     The  proportion  of  height  to  I 
is  almost  double  of  that  to  which  we  arc 
tomed ;   the  lofty  solid  piers  which  bear  \ 
height  are  far  more  massive  in  their  plan  th 
light  and  graceful  dus 
our   English  churcbes 
of  them  being  a  cylindi 
^_  _-  four  engaged  columiu. 

polygonal  east  apse  ii 
ture  which  we  seldo 
and  nowhere  so  exhibi 
such  a  scale ;  and  the  p 
French  arrangement 
puts  the  walls  at  the  < 
of  the  buttre^es  am 
forms  interior  chape 
round,  in  addition  \ 
aisles,  gives  a  vast  multi 
of  perspective  below 
fills  out  the  idea  pre 
by  the  gigantic  height 
central  space."  Tra 
who  have  stood  in  th( 
of  Westminster  Abbe 
form  some  conception 
loftiness  of  Amiens  wh< 
are  told  that  it  is  half  i 
again  as  the  riK>f  oa 
they  have  gazed  witb  a 
tion  and  delight. 

Rheims  is  a  subject  c 
troversy  with  critjcs. 
admit  that  it  is  a  i 
rival  of  Amiens,  wbik 
with  Mr.  WhittingtoQ 
that  "  the  cxteri 
Cathedral  at  Rh 
noost  beautiful 
piece  of  Got 
in  the  world." 
ever,  is  exaggei 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  all  such  stntctnres  hat 
own  character,  and  they  become  standard  i 
own  style.  Peterborough  in  England  and  1 
in  France  have  been  compared  to  each  oth 
there  is  no  resemblance  whatever  betwrcfl 
except  that  they  both  have  enormous  loA 
elaborate  triple  portals  on  the  western  Gi^ 
in  all  other  details  they  are  entirely  dil 
The  proportion  of  the  different  parts  ia  en 
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and  the  richness  of  the  ornamentation  at  Rheims 
cannot  be  exceeded.  It  has  not  the  square  fonn 
of  outline  of  English 
othedrals,  as  the 
ascending  lines  be- 
come pyramidal,  and 
thus  the  architect 
has  displayed  a  cor- 
rect feeling,  showing 
tha  he  thoroughly 
comprehended  the 
character  of  the 
aylc.  Not  only  is 
this  cathedral  exu- 
berant in  decoration, 
but  it  is  as  light  and 
graceful  as  if  clothed 

^ith    ornament; 

'•tile  the  solid  parts 

*re  kept  below,  and 

Ki»e  lighter  and  more 

^ury  members   rise 

^ofi,    so    that    the 


line  of  the  bod  y  of  the  church.  The  western  fa<;ade  is 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  broad,  and  the  central 


^ftuiisf 
^iKiona 


gment 
are 

iiisiicd. 
ionably, 


and     the 
equally 

Unques- 
if    it     be 


^^Id  that  in  steef)le-, 
^nd  the  great  elTctt 
"*hich  they  produce 
■^hen  seen  as  they 
^te  out  of  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  the 
"Ixiilding,  the  English 
cathedrals  excel,  on 
the  other  hand,  the 
portals  of  the  French 
I  cathedrals  must  be 
^^L  tvarded  the  palm 
^V  for  their  vast  size, 
V  their  grandeur  and 
■  the  magnificence  of 
I  their  details.  At 
I  &ooen  the  present 
I  cathedral  is  the  fifth 
that  has  been  built 
on  the  site  which  it 
occupies.  Like  other 


Gou)EN  Porch  OF  Freiberg  Cathedral. 


great  French  churches  it  has  three  western  portals, 
aad  unlike  English  churches  the  towers  at  the 
jM^fks  of  the  western  fai^ade  stand  out  beyond  the 


portal  stands  out  considerably,  is  loftier  than  the 
others,  and  is  ornamented  with  buttresses  which 
are  lavishly  decorated.  Like  other  French  churches. 
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the  transepts  are  highly  enriched,  and  the  portals 
with  the  circular  windows  over  them  are  so  gorge* 
ous,  that  they  would  be  considered  adequate  to  the 
dignity  of  the  western  end  of  a  first-class  church. 
This   great    church    is    sadly  disfigured   by   the 
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crowding  around  it  of  mean  houses  and  shops, 
from  the  chimneys  of  which  the  smoke  may  be 

rn  rising  against  the  windows  and  ascending  in 
"wreaths  among  the  pinnacles  and  the  tracery  of 
the  stone  work, 

German  churches,  as  has  been  obscr\ed,  excel 
in  spires,  but  the  body  of  the  German  church  is 
iisraally  plain,  in  many  cases  approaching  to  bald- 
ness. The  lightnc<is  of  French  ornflmenfation  is 
granting.      When   the    cathedral    at    Cologne    is 


finished,  it  will  take  its  place  before  all  other 
man  churches,  and  if,  when  its  breadth  and 
are  considered,  it  were  an  hundred  and  fifty, 
even  two  hundred  feet  longer,  it  would  stand 
.IS  f!ir  noblest  cathedral  in  the  world. 

-  ^=^^^  When  the  Perpendi 

style  became  established 
England,  it  gradually  gaM 
way  to  the  debased  Tudoi 
in  which  the  flattened  ardj 
the   lowered   roof  and 
heterogeneous     mixta 
which    were    introdue 
showed    that   taste  had  <fl 
generated  and  that  socie^ 
was  ready    for    a   c 
That   change   came 
Italy,  in  which  purt  Goi 
had     never     p  r  e  v  a  i  I  e 
Pointed     forms    had 
(  used     in     Italy,     but 

.'i  y  national  taste  always 

i^lil  jmI    to  the  Romanesque. 

the  treatise  of  Vitnivio* 
exhumed  in  the 
of  St.  Gall  at  Constance, 
Braccioline,    in  a.d.    i 
where  it  had  lain  for 
rics,    it    gave    a 
stimulus  to  the  Italian  in 
that  already  had  be«n 
to  abandon    the    Loml 
and  the  Pointed  Myle» 
the  influence  of  BruDe] 
chi.     He   lived    from 
i377toA.D.  I4I4« 
his   time   these  st 
be  considered  as  cxtind 
Italy.     When  he 
design  paJaces  for  the( 
nobility,  he  aband 
the  features  of  the  Gothic  periods,  and 
that   which   has   been   known   as  the   "I 
style.    Different  terms  have  been  used  to  dcri{ 
this  style.      Sometimes    it   has  been   called 
Cinque-Cento,  a  term  which  literally  means 
hundred — a  contraction  fur  fifteen  hundred 
century  in  which  the  change  took  place.     It 
been   called  the  Revival,  the  Revived 
and  the  Renaissance.     The  Italian  style  htt 
divided  into  three  schools,  the  Florentine 


£raniaDte,    and    ending 
A.D.  1607  with  Fontana, 
and  the  Venetian,  dating 
from  A.D.    1500    to   A.D. 
1620,  from  San  Micheli 
to  Scamozzi.    Tlie  mate- 
rial which  different  parts 
of  the  country  supplied 
Ims  been  held  to  have 
fected  these  styles,  as  the 
ivy  Florentine  is  traced 
to   the   great    blocks    of 
stone  which  were  accessi- 
ble and  which  made  the 
Florentine    palaces    and 
houses  so  solid  and  sol- 
emn when  compared  with 
those   in    other  parts  of 
Italy.     The  Roman  edi- 
fices were  much  lighter 
in    cliaracterj  columns 
'•'ere  introduced,  the  en- 
^nujce  was  made  impos- 
ing, an  arcade  ran  round 
*i>   interior  court,  and  a 
S^^eat    stairway   led  to  a 
^rgc   sala   or   reception 
'lall.     The  Venetian  was 
' » g  h  t  e  r    still,    and    it 
•bounded  with  columns, 
pilasters  and  arcades. 
Usually,  a   basement   of 
JTistic  work  formed  a  first 
ground  story,  then  a 
incipai  story  with  col- 
arched    corridors 
an   entablature  sur- 
J^ounded    and     crowned 
the  whole.     The  demo- 
»^tat)c  character  of  the  Ve- 
netians did  not  demand 
^ast    churches,    great 
palaces  for  monarchs  and 
nobles;    and   hence   the 
HUa  itylc    of    Palladio 

soon  came  into  favor,  and  was  extensively  adopted 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  as  being  suitable 
lor  a  mansion  of   taste   and   refmement.      The 


The  Cathedral  of  Coutances,  France, 

who  have  ever  visited  Genoa,  Venice  or  Rome. 
Chief  among  them  are  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  the 
Palazzo   Strozzi   at  Florence,  and  the  Famese  at 


moved 
of  his  pre- 
Ts  and  com- 
l  his  ope  ra- 
ils plan  be- 
hurch  in  the 
)f  a  Latin 
a  great  cu- 
l  the  inter- 
,  and  a  por- 
avittg  six 
ns  at  the 
I  entrance, 
,  changes 
bstacles    of 

kinds    re- 

the  work. 
L  engaged 
e,  Sangallo 
riovanni  da 
as  archi- 
After  them 
GiuHo    Ro- 

and  then 
1  Angelo, 
as  upwards 
enty  years 
len  he  was 
jed.  He 
d  the  form 
plan  to  that 
reek  cross, 
lade  other 
tions.  In 
rignola  and 

came  into 

and  after 
Giacoma 
'orta,  who, 
D,  finished 
tola  accord- 

the  plan  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  i6a8  the 
f  a  Greek  cross  was  rejected,  and  Carlo 
O  went  back  to  the  original  one,  and  at 
IB  1612,  the  nave  was  finished.  In  suc- 
irs  other  parts  were   completed,  and 


required  three  centuries  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  no  fewer  than  forty-three  Popes  reigned,  to 
complete  this  mighty  undertaking.  Every  form 
of  laudatory  expression  has  been  lavished  by 
amateurs  and  critics  in  describing  this  largest  of 


i^lMp^  general  massiveness,  must  ever  be  con- 
ceded to  this  great  Basilica,  but  it  may  be  confi- 
dently stated,  that  no  person  who  has  ever  gazed 
on  the  western  fa<;ade  of  St.  Peter's  has  realized 
the  impressions  which  he  felt  when  he  looked  on 


and  the  con^ 
solemnity  asH 
had  exjjeric 
beholding  ih 
these  gorg<[ 
cathedrals, 
and  hannoQJ 
amounting  t^ 
long  to  the 
but  the  GothI 
combine  the  i 
in  addition  « 
convey  the  i^ 
sublimity,  el 
sacred  awe. 

Inigo  Jont 
the  Renaissat 
land.  The  1 
broke,  who  } 
with  his  taleai 
sent  him  to 
he  became  a 
Palladio.  I^ 
IX  new  palao 
have  immot 
name,  and  h| 
been  erect© 
lave  excelletj 
ill  other  royi 
A  small  pari 
only  was  buj 
the  Banqtid 
ut  it  shows 
structure  w< 
which  thisj 
•  ontcmplate<i 
posed  a  frod 
on  the  east  a| 
the  north  ai 
sides  were  to 
feet,  and  tberf 
been  seven  < 
interior.  AiJ 
value  of  the  Royal  apartment,  in  | 
shown  in  the  fact  that  Jones,  the  sii 
of  the  Banqueting  House,  rcceive4 
diem,  and  £46  a  year  for 
other  expenses. 
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MAi.r>ncA  was  High  Priestess  in  the  great  temple 
of  Cholula.  She  was  tall  and  shapely  in  person. 
with  large,  luminous  eyes  that  penetrated  the  very 
marrow  of  those  upon  whom  she  fixed  them.  She 
presided  over  all  the  young  acolytes,  two  thousand 
ID  number,  who  were  brought  to  the  temple  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  great  religious 
ceremonies  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  worship 
of  the  one  invisible  God,  whom  the  Aztecs  wor- 
shipped, but  more  truly  to  be  victims  to  the  lust 
of 4  corrupt  priesthood.  , 

There  had  been  a  day  of  public  sacrifice.  A 
beautiful  youth,  nobler,  fairer  than  any  of  the 
people,  had  been  immolated  on  the  altar ;  and  this 
Touih  Malinka  loved  most  tenderly;  he  had  been 
Msigncd  to  her  as  a  sacred  husband,  whom  to  love 
■as  to  ally  herself  and  family  to  undying  distinc- 
tion; but  Malinka  had  loved  with  a  woman's  love, 
Md  il  had  opened  her  eyes  to  something  unex- 
pected even  to  herself.  It  had  been  her  office  this 
liiij'  to  remove  the  chaplet  from  the  lovely  head  of 
ihe  victim,  and  bare  the  handsome  breast  for  the 
list  terrible  rite.  Even  there  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  multitude,  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms, 
*hispering:  "I  too  will  die;"  but  he  looked 
into  her  eyes,  and  answered  ; 

"Go,  Malinka,  from  this  accursed  place.  Go, 
wd  bring  forth  our  child  from  hence.  Go,  go; 
indGod  be  with  you." 

His  lips  were  cold,  but  his  eyes  were  like  flames 

of  fire  as  he  bade  her  farewell,  uttering  these  words 

I      *ith  a  stem  tenderness.     It  was  many  days  before 

BMalinka  was  able  to  arise  from  the  agony  of  her 

grief,  but  at  length  she  called  the  priests  of  the 

temple  and  bade  them  convene  together  all  the 

women  of  the  city  to  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cho- 

loJa,  and  there  she  would  reveal  to  them  the  will 

of  God,  which  had  been  shown  her  in  a  night 

r'sion. 
Now  Malinka  was  not  only  beautiful  in  person, 
but  ready  of  speech  and  wise  to  execute.  She  sent 
the  maidens  under  1ier  care  whom  she  could  best 
trust  as  discreet  and  virtuous,  secretly  to  the  women, 
and  bade  each  to  provide  herself  with  spear-head 


and  arrows,  with  dried  meats,  and  their  most  costly 
robes  and  jewels,  and  make  themselves  ready  for  a 
journey  to  the  mountains  at  the  source  of  the  Great 
River,  for  thus  was  what  is  now  called  the  Amazon 
abd  its  tributaries  known  to  the  Aztecs. 

Now  the  women  of  Cholula  fostered  a  profound 
bitterness  in  their  hearts,  and  this  the  Priestess 
knew,  and  knowing  this  she  had  determined  what 
to  do.  She  had  but  one  fear,  and  that  was,  that 
some  weak  woman,  more  curious  than  wise,  would 
•bother  her  little  head  with  surmises,  and  lay  the 
matter  before  her  husband,  and  he  would  carry  it 
before  the  city  authorities,  and  thus  her  plans  be 
thwarted.  But  giants  rarely  find  giants  to  co- 
operate with  them,  and  must  run  the  risk  involved 
in  the  use  of  pigmies. 

On  the  appointed  day  an  immense  multitude 
appeared  at  the  call  of  the  Priestess.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  lined  the  lattices  and  all  the 
thoroughfares  to  the  temple.  Indeed,  men  of 
every  grade,  chiefs,  warriors,  priests,  artisans,  and 
laborers,  all  left  their  various  avocations,  intent 
upon  learning  what  this  vast  gathering  of  the 
women  might  portend :  some  even  insisted  upon 
going  with  their  wives,  and  daughters,  and  sisters, 
but  the  latter  bade  them  retire  with  solemn  earn- 
estness, declaring  that  the  divine  powers  must  be 
obeyed. 

Malinka  commanded  that  guards  should  be 
placed  at  a!!  the  avenues  to  the  temple,  so  that  her 
will  should  be  learned  without  molestation.  Never 
was  secret  better  kept.  The  thousands  of  women 
were  possessed  by  one  will  and  desire  to  follow  the 
behest  of  one  of  the  sex,  acknowledged  to  be  wiser 
than  they  all;  and  this  was  most  surprising,  as 
most  of  women  will  succumb  to  the  tyranny  of  any 
man  rather  than  yield  to  the  supremacy  of  a 
woman.  They  each  insist  that  they  can  do  as  well 
as  another,  and  are  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  best, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  men,  who  will  co- 
operate and  follow  a  leader. 

Malinka  stood  upon  one  of  the  terraces  of  the 
great  temple  where  she  commanded  a  view  of  the 
vast  multitude  of  her  sex  colkcted  t«,\cw ,  -asA. 
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where  her  voice  could  be  distinctly  heard.  She 
told  them  that  Qiielzelcoatl,  the  god  of  perpetual 
youth  and  beauty,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
sun,  with  golden  locks,  and  a  smile  that  caused 
blossoms  to  spring  from  the  earth,  and  birds  to 
break  into  song,  had  come  to  her,  and  with  a  stern 
voice  bade  her  call  the  women  together  and  up- 
braid them  for  their  cowardice,  their  sensuality, 
and  their  servitude.  "They  will  barter  their  very 
soul,"  he  cried,  "  for  gold,  and  gems,  and  splendid 
robes.  They  are  slaves  to  men  through  their 
vanity,  their  envy,  their  jealousy  and  malice. 
They  grind  them  to  dust  by  playing  upon  their  evil 
passions  and  rivalries,  and  by  ministering  to  \\\m\x 
depraved  love  of  finery  and  case." 

"  What  shall  we  do?  what  shall  we  do?"  cried 
the  women,  stung  to  the  quick,  *  **  What  shall  we 
do  to  win  the  favor  of  the  beautiful  god," 

Then  Malinka  looked  upon  them  with  a  grave 
aspect,  and  told  them  what  had  been  commanded. 

The  women  had  not  forgotten  to  robe  themselves 
ia  their  best ;  their  heads  were  crowned  with  chap- 
lets,  and  under  their  robes  they  carried  the  stolen 
arms  of  their  male  associates.  More  than  this, 
Malinka  saw  with  delight  that  the  multitude  of 
slave  women  had  come  with  their  mistresses,  and 
each  carried  the  instruments  of  her  toil. 

The  men  had  not  failed  to  hear  a  jiortion  of 
Malinka's  words,  but  they  saw  not,  nor  understood 
the  depth  of  their  purport ;  and  when  the  Priestess, 
descending  the  terrace,  struck  the  cymbals,  and 
with  a  measured  dance  went  forth  from  the  gates 
of  the  city,  followed  by  the  multitude  of  women 
singing  in  chorus,  the  men  foolishly  look  up  the 
strain  and  sang : 

dear  the  young  god  calling,  calling, 

Ring»  Wis  sweet  voice  loud  and  free. 
Sweet  ai  dew  on  mow-bed  falling,  falling. 
Hear  bim  call,  cume  unto  me. 
Follow,  follow,  one  and  all, 
Listen,  listen  to  the  call. 

All  the  air  is  ringing,  ringing, 

l.eap!>  the  young  god  like  a  roe, 
Or  the  dove  when  homeward  winging,  winging, 
Thw  exoltingly  we  go. 

Follow,  follow,  one  and  all, 
LiMcD,  luten  to  the  call. 

It  was  curious  to  hear  the  men  of  the  city  join 
in  the  chorus,  as  it  came  more  and  more  faintly 
to  the  car,  and  to  see  them  stretch  their  necks  to 
catch  a  last  gleam  of  the  retreating  petticoats. 

[Here  the  manuscript  is  much  worm-eaten,  and 
rov)d  not  be  deciphered,  but  it  was  interlined  by  , 
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3k  modern  Hand,  with  many  venemous  epith 
about  the  contraps  of  women  and  the  dullness 
husbands]. 

They  had  not  proceeded  many  leagues  to  iK  — 
south  over  the  great  plain  of  Chotula,  wh(^^  • 
Malinka  ordered  a  halt,  and  called  a  council  • 
the  oldest  and  wisest  women  who  accocopaotGHi 
her.  It  was  growing  late  also,  and  the  pcop^K^ 
needed  refreshment  and  rest.  In  this  consaha 31 
tion  Malinka  unfolded  her  plans  more  fully  tl 
she  had  hitherto  done,  though  she  dured 
explain  all  as  yet,  knowing  that  the  women 
unprepared  for  the  great  destiny  to  which 
invoked  them.  The  debate  was  somewhat  stonn 
for  women  are  apt  to  distrust  each  other,  and  D( 
being  often  foreseeing,  they  cannot  look  to  resu 
and  in  enterprises  demanding  time,  combinattoi 
and  patience,  they  grow  weary,  discontented, 
at  length  their  impatience  culminates  in  a  g 
break-up.  Calmness  and  composure  arc  Ui 
esteemed  by  them. 

At  length  the  council  broke  op,  and  the 
settled  themselves  for  slumber.     The  soft  air  w; 
laden  with  the  odors  of  roses  and  jasmine,  an 
blew  refreshingly  over  the  sleepers,  whose  beaut 
fill  faces,  half-shaded  by  their  abundant  dark  haii 
gleamed  in  the  starry  midnight,  under  the  proi 
tion  of  the  mighty  constellation  of  the  South 
Cross.     No  dew  crept  from  the  earth  to 
them;  the  everburning  flames  from    the 
mountain  shot  upward  to  the  zenith,  and 
merable  fire-flies  darted  here  and  there,  re 
now  the  closed  lids  of  some  careless  maiden, 
now  the  anxious  open  eyes  of  some  noble  m 
to  whom  slumber  would    not  come.     Here 
there  some  young  wife  tossed  uncosily,  for  to 
as  yet  the  thornless  rose  had  only  been  presented^ 
Here  sighed  a  girl  for  her  lover,  willing  to  take 
all  the  odds  of  life  for  one  smile  from  a  manly  hp, 
and  one  sound  of  a  voice,  so  loud,  so  tender,  to 
much  better  than  all  the  dreams  of  Priestess  how- 
ever  inspired.     Here  and  there  a  heavy  hand  (ell 
upon  a  restless  child,  which  gave  forth  a  shrill  cry* 
and  then  sobbed  itself  to  rest.     At  length  all  «» 
hushed,  and  only  the  low  voice  of  a  night  bird, 
and    the   strange  startling   ring  of  the   beU-binS 
came  to  the  car. 

Malinka  placed  her  sentinels  to  guard  tbc 
sleepers,  and,  like  a  general  in  his  camp,  respoo> 
sible  for  the  well-being  of  (he  thousands  aader 
his  command,  was  the  last  to  betake  hendf  ttl 
slumber. 
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Ill 


How  fiured  it  this  night  in   the  great  city   of 
Cholula?    A  city  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and  only 
now  and  then  an  old  servitor,  or  a  girl  child  in 
all  its  precincts.     The  slaves  spread  viands  before 
tlieir    masters,    but    a    relish    seemed     wanting. 
Even  those  whose   wives   had    been    termagants 
Isegan  to  feel  that  habit  had  made  this  intermin- 
able clatter  of  a   woman's  tongue   necessary   to 
tliem.    Those    who    owned    the    milk-and-water 
^ind  of  women,   were   belter  content,    for   men 
»"^hcr  like  a  tonic,  and  grow  tired  of  vapidness. 
It  was  not  so  much  absolute  discomfort  that  the 
Txjen  suffered,    as   the   absence   of  something   to 
stimulate  the  imagination,  engage  a  little  waste 
^«nfiemess,   or  what  was  better  still,    something 
upon  which  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  spleen 
or  ill  nature,   woman    being   the   only   available 
ium.     Towards  morning  there  was  a  general 
Qse  of  exasperation  ;  a  feeling  of  baffled  will  not 
^o  be  endured.     What  right  had  these  women  to 
go  out  of  their  own  free  will  and  leave  the  city 
ctnpiied  of  torment,  emptied  of  what  was  alike  its 
plague  and   its  joy.     These  women   belonged  to 
the  men  ;  they  were  too  weak  to  fight ;  too  imbe- 
cile to  rule;  they  brought  the  State  neither  the 
^nsdoro  to  construct  law  nor  the  skill   to    build 
palaces;  they  composed  not  the  songs   that   in- 
cited the  warrior  to  battle,  nor  the  hymns  chanted 
*>i   honor  of  the  gods]     They  were  unskilled   in 
^•griculture,  and  incapable  of  subduing  the  horse 
to  the  curb,   or  the  bison    to    the   yoke.     Their 
Vursuits  were  foolish,  and   their  toil  of  no  avail. 
^  the  men  enumerated  these  disabilities  of  the 
*x  a  fierce  yell  of  indignation  rang  through  the 
City,  and  they  poured  into  the  great  market  place 
of  Cholula  in  a  storm  of  exasperation. 

The  Priests  of  the  Temple,   ill  at  ease  ihem- 
*lfes,  appeared  in   procession  and  exhorted  the 
men   to    patience.     They   represented    that    the 
•omen  had  gone   forth  at   the  command  of  the 
beautiful  god   Quetzelcoatl,  and   they  must  not 
interfere,  for  these  Priests  understood  well  that  to 
indulge  the  men  in  their  disposition  to  go  forth 
and  bring  back  the  women  by  force  of  arms  would 
be  to  diminish  the   influence  of  the   hierarchy. 
Therefore  they  did  not  abuse  the  women,  nor  show 
their  distrust  of  the  whole  movement.     The  great 
sqaare  resembled  the  buz  and  fury  of  a  nest  of  hor- 
nets, against  which  some  idle  boy  had  cast  a  stone. 
Now  and  then  a  lover  bewailed  upon  his  pipe  of 
reeds  the  absence  of  his  mistress,  or  some  young 
hoy  deplored  the  fair  girl  for  whom  he  had  gath-  I 


ered  the  humming-bird  or  fire-fly  to  place  amid 
her  jetty  locks;  but  the  men  of  whatever  condition 
wandered  about,  sulky  and  watchful ;  those  who 
really  loved  their  wives  and  friends,  irritated  and 
indignant,  and  those  that  did  not,  raging  violently 
at  what  looked  like  rebellion.  Philosophers  bore 
it  more  calmly,  soldiers  laughed  in  high  glee, 
saying,  "they  will  be  glad  to  get  back  again," 
and  those  of  common  make  solaced  themselves 
with  strong  drink.  It  was  noticeable  that  hardly 
a  single  man  made  his  prayer  to  God  this  night. 

As  the  Constellation  of  the  great  Cross  waned 
at  the  approach  of  morning,  the  disconsolate  and 
deserted  men,  little  appreciating  their  freedom 
from  the  tricks,  subterfuges,  and  irritations  of 
women,  sank  into  a  disturbed  slumber,  in  which 
many  dreamed  thai  the  women  had  all  returned, 
at  which  they  were  so  frightened  that  they  fled 
in  dismay. 

The  glorious  rays  of  the  coming  sun  hardly 
slanted  from  the  east,  when  there  arose  a  sorrowful 
wailing  from  the  great  plain  of  Cholula.  Looking 
forth,  the  men  beheld  a  concourse  of  female  slaves 
approaching  with  about  a  thousand  young  boys 
and  boy-babies,  which  their  mothers  had  taken 
with  them  on  their  hegira  of  the  day  before,  and 
these  unconscious  little  ones,  either  too  young  to 
understand  what  was  going  on  or  feeling  in  the 
marrow  of  their  poor  bones  the  sense  of  change 
and  discomfort,  were  returning  to  the  arms  of 
their  fathers,  there  to  be  codflled  and  comforted, 
fed  and  cared  for  as  best  they-  could.  Some  of 
the  fathers  took  the  poor  things  in  their  arms,  and 
tenderly  laid  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders, 
while  others  gave  them  a  kick  or  a  slap,  and  bade 
them  whist  their  noise. 

It  was  noticeable  that  those  who  had  loved  and 
cherished  their  wives  were  the  most  tender  to  the 
Httle  boys,  while  those  that  had  hated  them,  for 
whatever  reason,  were  the  most  violent  and  cruel, 
as  if  the  evil  passions  their  wives  had  engendered 
were  extended  to  their  children,  and  thus  the 
reign  of  discord  was  extended. 

At  the  council  of  which  I  have  spoken,  Malinka 
had  taken  the  Lady  Tula  fully  into  her  confidence, 
and  it  had  been  agreed  by  these  and  other  wise 
women,  thai  the  boy  children  should  all  be  re- 
turned to  their  fathers,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
When  the  boys  were  collected  together  ready  for 
departure,  there  was  much  excitement.  Women 
looked  at  each  other  out  of  the  corner  of  the  eye, 
some  turned  the  head,  some  drew  do'Ht^  x.Vvt  cavcN,t\^ 
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of  the  mouth  to  express  their  scorn  and  contempt; 
young  girls  shrugged  their  shoulders,  aud  flirted 
their  petticoats  in  a  kind  of  blind  derision,  for 
they  had  not  a  single  idea  in  their  little  brains. 
There  was  a  general  uprising,  which  was  little 
understood  how  or  why  by  any  of  them. 

Malinka  at  length  made  her  appearance,  and  her 
serene  face  quieted  the  women  by  a  conscious 
harmony. 

"My  sisters,"  she  said,  'Mhe  beautiful  god, 
sent  by  the  great  one  God,  has  directed  us  to  go 
on,  we  women  alone,  further  into  the  wilderness, 
and  he  will  come  to  us  and  explain  what  it  is  his 
will  that  we  should  do.  He  has  seen  that  we  are 
mere  creatures  for  toil,  for  luxury  and  delusion. 
He  sees  we  act  from  no  sense  of  what  God  designed 
in  us  when  he  made  us  to  be  companions  to  man 
in  this  world ;  and  he  has  called  us  forth  that  we 
may  learn  to  do  his  will.  He  has  bidden  us  to 
separate  ourselves  from  all  of  the  other  sex,  and 
by  being  alone  we  shall  learn  what  we  are  good 
for  in  the  world.  For  this  reason  we  return  all 
the  boy  children  to  their  fathers." 

"And  I  go  with  mine,"  cried  a  young  woman 
with  a  loud  voice,   "and  I  go  with  mine,"  "and 
I  with  mine;  it  is  a  sin  for  a  mother  to  forsake  her 
child,"  several  women  exclaimed,  grasping  their 
boys  by  the  hand.     It  was  observable  that  these 
women  were    those  who  had  lived  in   great  har- 1 
mony  with  their  husbands,  and  when  the  slaves  i 
went  forth  leading  the  young  boys  and  carrying  | 
the    babes  in   their  arms  back  to  Cholula,   these 
mothers   returned   with   their  sons,    more   intent 
upon  being  good  mothers  than  good  followers  of 
the  divine  Quetzelcoatl;  for  the  love  and  duty  of 
a  mother  is  easy  to  be  understood,  but  the  will  of 
the  gods  is  learned  only  by  the  few. 

The  women  determined  to  remain  upon  the 
plain  of  the  Cholula  for  a  day  or  more,  that  they 
might  learn  the  real  strength  of  the  movement 
and  know  who  was  for  and  who  was  against  it. 
They  were  busy  mounting  spear-heads  and  prac- 
ticing with  the  band,  when  a  distant,  continuous 
rumble  attracted  their  attention.  "It  is  an  earth- 
quake," cried  some;  "the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl 
has  burnt  into  flame  again,"  cried  others;  all  were 
aghast  and  ready  to  fly  back  to  Cholula,  or  any- 
where that  might  afford  them  a  sense  of  protection. 
Malinka  appeared  in  the  midst  of  them  and  with 
a  calm  equal  voice  answered  to  their  fears: 

"  My  sisters,  it  is  neither  an  earthquake  nor  the 
uprising  of  Popocatepetl  that  you  hear.     It  is  the 
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great  drum  of  the  temple,  sounded  only  in  peri<3^ 
of  dismay;  the  great  drum  cdvered  with  hut**** 
skin  which  once  covered  the  bones  of  a  ihous^**^ 
victims.  Collect  yourselves,  my  sisters.  Chc^"^ 
this  day  whether  ye  will  obey  the  voice  of  Qc- 
zelcoail,  or  whether  ye  will  return  to  Choluh 
be  once  more  the  bond-women  of  our  oppresst^^^^' 
to  breed  children  for  the  torture,  to  swell  ^r^"* 
tide  of  lasciviousness  and  sensuality  prevailing  ^* 

Cholula;  be  the  catspaws  of  men,  to  be  tised  " 

they  direct,  to  aid  in  their  triumphs,  be  a  pan^^^iti 
of  their  glory,  and  with  judgment,  self-owncrsh^K^-^^P 
or  religion,  be  no  belter  in  the  world  than  t^^  ^^ 
slave  in  the  market,  or  the  chattels  which  ro« 
transfer  or  cast  aside  at  their  whim  oc.  plcasui 
I  declare  to  you  in  the  face  of  the  great  Gadii^KKl, 
that  my  mind  is  not  clear;  I  see  the  misery,  t^r^  the 
cruelty,  the  horrors  of  the  times,  and  the  vor  -^CMCf 
of  my  dead  husband,  and  the  voice  of  Quet«elcoi^^:a«tl 
call  to  me  to  go  out  from  the  midst  of  all  tr:^fllhii 
disorder,  and  they  promise  to  reveal  to  me  J^^  the 
better  way.  Yonder  come  the  men  from  !^P"  the 
city.  I  retain  no  one;  I  council  that  you  ot^^TxT 
the  voice  of  our  beneficent  deity,  and  go  forth  -^^  f> 
learn  his  will ;  but  those  of  you  that  are  cooti^^'crrett 
to  bear  the  miseries  that  mark  the  lot  of  woin::^^^*'' 
in   her   present  state,   return    to   the  despots  of 

Cholula." 

Malinka  was  here  interrupted  by  the  rush  of  ^^  '!»' 
women  to  the  side  of  the  camp  upon  which  ^  *P* 
proached  the  men  of  Cholula,  with  the  bcatinj^^S^' 
drums  and  cymbals,  banners  flying,  and  inmuni^^^^^'*'* 
able  pendants  as  upon  some  festive  orfnJm  -J<** 
Every  man  was  in  holiday  trim,  his  garnKS^^"" 
sparkling  with  gems,  and  chaplcts  of  flowcn  -  •** 
pending  from  head  and  shoulders. 

As  they  approached,  the  women,  at  a  hint  ft"    -^^ 
Malinka,  seated  themselves  u{>on  the  groand, 
bowed  their  heads  as  is  the  custom  of  those 
observe  a  vow,  but  the  little  girls  ran  forth  to  i 
them  with  shouts  of  delight.     The  nrkttltitodc 
tainly  was  handsome  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  a 
whether  they  gained  much  by  this  conccs8ioB» 
it  is  the  nature  of  men,  and  women  too,  to  iiKfC^*^ 
their  demands  at   every  indication  of  wrakne^ 
and  those  who  would  have  been  content  with  off 
thousand  dollars  at  the  first,  no  sooner  se*  a  dealt 
to  settle,  than  they  increase  their  demaods  to  Vl 
thousand.     It  is  observable,  likewise,  that 
yield  to  an  obstinate  man,  who  would  bite  ott 
their  tongues  sooner  than  give  way  to  a  weak  one. 
Twenty  weak  women  will  be  glaoctng  oat  of  tW 


of  the  eye  after  one  true,  brave,  domineering 

while  a  good-  man,  obedient    to   God  and 

nal  to  women,  will  find  them  all  with  noses 

in  the  air  at  her  approach. 

ere  a  modem  hand  had  written:  "This  is 

"  and  profanely  added,  "  The  men  had  better 

brained  all  these  she  d — Is  at  once,  and  waited 

new  stock  somewhere  else."] 

e  men  halted  when  they  had  reached  speak- 

y distance,  and  two  elders  of  the  city  clad  in 

te,  and  bearing  white  flags  in  their  hands,  came 

I  from  the  ranks,  and  approached  the  camp; 

le  same  time  Maltnka,  leaning  upon  the  arm 

ite  Lady  Tula,  clad  in  the   silvery  robes   of 

^iestess,  and  bearing  upon  her  head  the  sacred 

wl  of  a  dove  resting  upon  the  crest  of  a  ser- 

>  went  forth  to  meet  them.     The  envoys  ques- 

5d  closely  the  reason  of  this  strange  hegira  of 

romen  ;  to  which  Malinka  replied,  as  hereto- 

f  that  they  went  forth  at  the  command  of  Quet- 

>atl;  adding  "  it  would  be  impious  to  disobey 

behest   of  the  god.     It  is  thus  you  and  the 

Its  have  taught  us,  and  we  believe  and  obey." 

But"  returned  the  envoys,   '*  Quctzelcoatl  is 

Dtle  god,  and  careful  of  his  worshippers ;  never 

re  has  he  thus  called  tridr  women  to  leave  their 

5  and  desert  their  ciiildren.     What  are  we  to 

Should  sickness  overtake  us,  who  will  smooth 

illow  and  soothe  the  aching  head  ?     Who  will 

fort  our  sorrows,  and  look  to  our  well-being?" 

eyes  of  the  speaker  were  suffused  with  tears. 

he  continued  "without  women  our  world 

dank:  there  will  be  no  prayers  to  the  great 

no  court  of  justice,  nothing  to  fill  up  our 

)wful  lives." 

be  Lady  Tula  smiled,  and  Malinka  was  about 
ply,  when  several  women  rose  from  the  ground 
walked  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  men.  It  was 
"ved  that  the  latter  looked  by  no  means  pleased 
lis  movement,  and  their  husbands  rather 
ked  out  of  sight  at  their  approach.  This  was 
1.  Several  lovers  rushed  forward  and  seized 
mistresses  by  main  strength  and  bore  them 
in  their  arms.  The  latter  did  not  resist  in 
east.  A  group  of  married  men  attempted  the 
thing,  but  with  by  no  means  pleasant  coun- 
ces,  and  their  wives  screamed  and  kicked 
Btly ;  some  made  their  escape,  others  were 
ted,  a  few  wives  smiled  sweetly  when  seized, 
;lad  to  be  claimed  and  carried  off.  A  troop  of 
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young  gfrJs  scampered  off  over  the  plain  with  the 
young  boys,  and  were  seen  no  more.  There  were 
much  noise  and  contention.  The  High  Priest, 
also,  separated  himself  from  the  men,  and  whis- 
pered to  Malinka : 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  I  distrust  you. 
Explain,  or  1  will  bring  all  the  people  down  upon 
you." 

"There  is  nothing  to  explain,"  said  Malinka. 
"The  good  Quetzelcoatl  has  directed  us  to  go 
three  days  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  set  up 
an  altar  for  worship,  when  he  will  come  down 
and  tell  us  what  to  do." 

The  priest  looked  at  her  askance,  and  retired. 
There  was  now  an  appearance  as  if  the  camp 
would  be  entirely  deserted  and  Malinka,  the  Lady 
Tula  with  a  few  others  be  left  alone,  but  the 
women  were  many  of  them  thoughtful,  and  willing 
to  learn  the  will  of  God,  for  they  believed  in  Him, 
and  but  for  this  belief,  this  faith  in  the  unseen 
and  eternal,  nothing  would  have  been  done.  So 
it  turned  out,  that  while  many  departed,  a  mul- 
titude was  still  left. 

"Will  ye  also,  go  away?"  asked  Malinka, 
sorrowfully,  but  they  answered  :  "  Never — we  are 
miserable  in  Cholula,  we  will  follow  the  voice  of 
God." 

Then  the  men  with  the  recreant  women  went 
their  way.  It  was  even  thought  the  majority  of 
them  hurried  their  departure  fearful  that  more  of 
the  women  would  return.  The  soldiers  jeered 
and  laughed,  and  cried  out,  "  we  can  spare  the 
old  and  the  ugly — the  fewer  of  them  the  better." 
It  was  even  so;  most  of  the  young,  the  giddy,  and 
the  pretty,  those  that  coveted  ease  and  pleasure, 
and  lived  upon  the  flatteries  of  men,  went  away. 
As  the  night  approached  slaves  appeared  from 
the  city  bearing  tents  of  snowy  cotton  fringed 
with  silver,  great  quantities  of  food,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  and  the  chase,  besides  gold  and 
gems  to  a  great  amount.  They  brought  also  a 
parchment  upon  which  was  written  by  the  hand 
of  the  High  Priest,  "Go  your  ways,  all  of  you; 
when  you  return,  Hintzilopatchli,  the  cruel  god, 
will  claim  you  for  sacrifice." 

Thus  were  something  more  than  three  thousand 
women  banished  forever  from  the  Cityof  Cholula; 
thus  went  into  perpetual  exile,  thus  were  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  of  wit  and  strength,  more 
than  three  thousand  women. 


MARIA  ANTOINETTE  OF  AUSTRIA,  QUEEN  OF  FRANCE. 

By  Elizabeth  G.  Halsey. 


THElifeof  my  present  heroine,  Maria  Antoinette 
of  Austria,  presents  many  stirring  contrasts.  She 
was  by  birth  a  princess,  and  yet  died  on  a  scaffold ; 
the  daughter,  sister,  wife,  and  mother  of  kings,  in. 
crowned  queen  herself,  yet  traduced,  imprisoned, 
condemned,  and  dragged  like  the  vilest  criminal 
to  an  ignominious  death.  With  truth  may  it  be 
said  of  her  that  she  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  and 
•ndured  the  greatest  sufferings  that  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  humanity.  Maria  Antoinette  was  born  in 
Vienna,  in  the  year  1755,  on  the  same  day  which 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Lisbon  by 
a  terrible  earthquake,  and  in  after  years  this  was 
looked  upon  by  the  superstitious  Frenchmen  as  an 
omen  of  her  tragical  fate.  From  her  earliest  child- 
hood she  displayed  an  intelligent  mind,  a  warm 
and  generous  heart,  and  a  courteous  dignity  of 
manner  well  befitting  her  noble  birth.  To  these 
rare  gifts  she  added  a  lovely  face  and  a  princely 
and  graceful  bearing.  She  became  the  idol  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Vienna  by  her  benevolence  and 
liberality  to  the  poor  during  a  severe  winter  which 
caused  much  suffering  among  the  lower  classes  of 
the  capital.  On  one  occasion  she  was  present 
when  some  high  dignitary  of  the  court  was  repre- 
senting to  her  mother,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
the  sad  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Vienna, 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  enormous  cost 
of  fuel  and  provisions,  and  the  utter  impossibility 
of  obtaining  employment.  While  the  Empress, 
much  troubled  by  the  recital,  was  meditating  upon 
the  best  methcKls  of  relief,  her  little  daughter,  who 
had  suddenly  disappeared,  returned,  and  placing  a 
small  box  in  her  mother's  hand,  said  eagerly,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears  as  she  spoke,  '*  In  this  box 
are  fifty  ducats,  mamma,  all  I  own  in  the  world ; 
pray  let  the  money  be  immediately  distributed 
among  those  poor  suffering  families." 

Another  time,  Maria  Antoinette  was  passing 
through  the  suite  of  apartments  to  the  bed-room 
of  the  Empress,  who  was  slightly  indisposed,  when 
her  eye  was  attracted  by  some  Hungarian  soldiers, 
covered  with  wounds,  waiting  to  i>ctition  their 
sovereign  for  a  pension,  as  a  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices. Their  appearance  instantly  recalled  to  the 
princess  that  crisis  in  her  mother's  life  when,  with 


her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  she  entrusted  ht 
to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  her  Hung 
subjects,  who,  drawing  their  swords,  swore  \ 
they  held  sacred,  "  to  die  for  their  Empress,  1 
Theresa."  Deeply  touched  by  this  remembii 
the  Princess  approached  these  time-woni  vk 
inquired  kindly  what  were  their  necessities, 
undertook  to  present  their  petition  to  the  Effl| 
"Mother,"  said  she,  as  she  placed  the  pip< 
her  hands,  "  your  friends  arc  inquiring  about 
health,  and  are  anxiously  waiting  for  youraosi 

•'And  who  are  these  friends?"  asked  the 
press,  glancing  over  the  papers. 

"  Some  old  Hungarian  soldiers,  dear  rooth 

"Well  done,  my  daughter;  they  shall  not 
long  to  wait." 

The  petitions  were  all  granted,  and  the  so 
took  leave,  invoking  many  blessings  on  the 
of  the  young  archduchess.  Many  more  io*l 
might  be  cited  of  this  impulsive  benevoleoc 
generosity  which  she  afterwards  dispUycd 
larger  scale  and  in  a  more  extended  sph( 
action,  the  memory  of  which,  in  spite  < 
calumnies  of  her  enemies,  has  not  yet  pased 

The  King  of  France,  Louis  XV.,  solicitc 
hand  of  Maria  Antoinette  for  his  grandson, 
demand  having  received  a  favorable  aDsw< 
king  sent  the  Count  de  Noailles  to  Via 
marry  her  by  proxy.  The  marriage  certmo 
accordingly  celebrated  with  much  pompaiM 
nificence  at  Brussels,  on  the  25th  of  .April, 
the  fair  young  bride  having  just  completed  ■ 
teenth  year.  She  was  followed  into  her  net 
dom  by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  her  mi 
subjects,  and  that  stern  mother  herself  gave 
a  passionate  burst  of  grief  as  she  parted  fri 
favorite  child.  Little  did  she  dream  in  be 
at  securing  the  crown  of  France  for  her  d»« 
that  she  was  speeding  her  on  her  journey 
scaffold.  The  Dauphiness,  as  she  was  dov 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  where  i 
received  with  shouts  of  welcome,  and  at  001 
tivated  all  hearts  by  her  be.inty,  al!abtht 
winning  gentleness.  She  was  welcofned  r 
utmost  affection  by  the  royal  family,  am 
became  the  ornament  and  delight 
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^een  of  the  Austrian,  Court.  The  mar- 
nonies  were  repeated  with  great  splendor, 
:  i6th  of  May,  1770,  Maria  Antoinette 
her  hand  upon  the  Dauphin,  to  whom 
ss  Maria  Theresa  had  written  the  follow- 
ng  letter: 

wife,  my  dear  Dauphin,  has  just  bidden 
!U.  I  trust  that  she  will  make  you  as 
le  has  ever  made  me.  I  have  endeavored 
her  for  that  purpose,  for  I  have  long 
hat  she  would  be  your  bride.  I  have 
to  do  her  duly,  to  love  you,  and  to  do 
power  to  please  you.  I  have  also  im- 
on  her  a  deep,  sincere  devotion  to  the 
lings,  feeling  assured  that  no  nation  can 
werned  whose  sovereigns  fail  in  their 
B  Almighty  Potentate  who  alone  creates, 
lestroy.  Love,  then,  your  Maker  with 
rart,  and  next  to  that  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
IS  I  told  my  daughter,  seek  the  good  of 
brer  whom  you  may  be  called  to  reign, 
TO  your  venerable  grandfather,  be  acces- 
has  always  been,  to  the  poor  and  needy. 
Iiicting  yourself,  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
ly  daughter  will  love  you  dearly,  I 
Bo  promise  you  this  from  my  knowledge 
Kcter,  but  my  very  conviction  of  her 
t  to  you,  only  makes  me  the  more  anxioits 
>r  her,  my  darling  child,  at  your  hands 
sincere,  confiding  affection  in  return. 
my  dear  Dauphin,  my  paper  is  bathed 
,  but   may  you  and  my  dear  child  be 

uphin  and  his  bride  made  their  public 
yParis  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  were 
^h  the  wildest  enthusiasm  by  the 
B,  who  seemed  fully  to  participate  in 
jess  of  the  royal  family.  A  magnificent 
Be  works  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
>a  the  Place  Louis  Quinze.  Owing  to 
arelessness  and  want  of  forethought,  a 
iplosion  took  place  by  which  many  per- 
t  throng  were  wounded  and  many  more 
Sen  under  foot  and  smothered  to  death. 
ould  exceed  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
m  this  sad  occasion  by  the  Dauphiness, 
Bjr  every  means  in  her  power  to  relieve 
Srt  all  the  suflTerers  from  this  terrible 
One  lovely  summer's  day  she  was 
;he  king's  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
hcr  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
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by  hearing  the  most  piercing  shrieks  in  a  female 
voice.  She  instantly  ordered  her  coachman  to 
stop,  jumped  hastily  from  her  carriage  and  went 
in  search  of  the  sufferer,  whose  piteous  cries  had 
attracted  her  notice.  Guided  by  the  sobs  of  a 
childish  voice,  she  soon  reached  an  opening  in 
the  wood,  where  she  found  ^  woman  stretched 
senseless  on  the  ground  bleeding  profusely,  while 
a  little  child  with  bitter  tears  and  lamentations 
was  calling  for  help.  The  benevolent  Dauphiness 
soon  ascertained  that  a  stag  in  its  rapid  flight  had 
thrown  the  woman  down  and  wounded  her  with 
its  antlers.  She  called  her  attendants,  had  her 
placed  in  her  carriage  and  carefully  carried  home, 
sent  her  own  physician  to  attend  her,  and  at  her 
earnest  request  the  king  granted  the  poor  woman 
a  pension.  Such  was  Maria  Antoinette  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  that  time  the  idol 
the  French  nation.  Alas  !  why  must  each  bright 
picture  have  its  reverse  ! 

Louis  XV.  died  on  the  loth  of  May,  1774,  and 
was  succeeded  by  bis  grandson  under  the  name  of 
Louis  XVI,  Maria  Antoinette,  far  from  being 
elated  by  her  new  honorsj  showed  the  most  sincere 
grief  for  the  loss  of  the  old  king,  who  had  always 
treated  her  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  affec- 
tion. She  gave  another  instance  of  her  mag- 
nanimity a  few  days  after  her  coronation.  The 
Marquis  of  Ponteculard,  Major  of  the  Gardes  du 
corps,  had  been  guilty  of  some  want  of  respect 
towards  Maria  Antoinette  when  she  was  still 
Dauphiness.  As  soon  as  she  ascended  the  throne, 
fearing  the  queen's  resentment,  -with  which  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  she  had  threatened 
him,  he  resigned  his  commission.  The  queen 
sent  it  back  to  him,  with  the  following  gracious 
words:  "The  Queen  neither  remembers  nor  pun- 
ishes any  offences  against  the  Dauphiness,  and  she 
hopes  that  Monsifeur  Pontecoulard  will  fofget 
them  himself." 

The  winter  of  1784  and  1785  was  a  very  severe 
one,  and  caused  much  suffering  among  the  poorer 
classes  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  provisions 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  employment.  The 
Queen  hearing  of  this  lamentable  state  of  things, 
sent  for  the  chief  of  police,  gave  him  twelve  thou- 
sand francs  which  she  had  been  saving  for  some 
sudden  emergency,  and  desired  him  to  distribute 
it  all  among  the  populace.  "  Make  haste,"  she  said, 
"make  haste  and  distribute  every  cent  of  the 
money ;  never  have  I  given  any  away  so  cheerfully." 
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On  the  igth  of  December,  1778,  the  Princess 
Maria  Theresa  Charlotte,  since  belter  known  as 
the  Duchess  of  Angoulemc,  was  born,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  the  Queen  added  two 
sons  and  another  daughter  to  the  royal  house  of 
France.  Maria  Antoinette  was  passionately  fond 
of  her  children  and  took  great  pride  and  delight 
in  the  early  promise  of  the  young  Dauphin,  who 
with  his  mother's  beauty  and  intelligence  inherited 
also  her  rare  charra  of  manners.  But  this  gifted 
child  was  feeble  from  his  birth,  and  after  seven 
years  of  great  suffering  most  patiently  borne,  with 
his  dying  eyes  fixed  on  his  mother's  face,  he 
closed  them  forever  in  this  world ;  and  little  did 
his  mother  think  in  her  agony  of  grief  at  the  loss 
of  this  loved  and  loving  child,  that  she  would 
ever  be  thankliil  that  he  had  not  lived  to  share 
the  fate  of  hts  mother.  The  little  Princess  Sophia 
died  shortly  after,  and  the  Queen  grieved  for  them 
both  as  only  mothers  can  grieve.  Two  children 
were  left  to  her,  both  destined  to  share  the  sorrows 
and  imprisonment  of  their  parents,  and  one  of 
them  to  die  a  more  cruel  and  lingering  death  than 
theirs. 

Already  clouds  had  began  to  gather  over  the 
political  horizon  of  France,  and  its  kind-hearted 
but  vacillating  sovereign  accelerated  by  his  want  of 
firmness  and  energy  his  own  downfall.  So  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  dreadful 
Revolution  which  drenched  the  soil  of  France 
with  the  blood  of  its  best  and  noblest,  that  repe- 
tition would  only  weary. 

Suffice  it  for  my  purpose  to  say  that  during  the 
awful  scenes  of  the  aoth  of  June  and  10th  of 
August,  the  heroic  courage  of  the  Queen  never 
forsook  her.  Heedless  of  her  own  danger,  she 
thought  only  of  her  husband  and  children,  and 
was  ever  at  the  King's  side.  When  overtaken  at 
Varcnnes  and  brought  back  to  Paris,  she  displayed 
far  more  firmness  than  Louis,  and  when  impris- 
oned in  the  Temple,  she  showed  herself  the  most 
affectionate  of  wives,  the  most  devoted  of  mothers. 
Suppressing  all  expression  of  her  own  grief  and 
anxiety,  she  endeavored  constantly  to  cheer  and 
encourage  her  husband,  to  instruct  and  amuse  her 
children,  thus  beguiling  the  weary  hours  of  im- 
prisonment by  the  strict  performance  of  her  moral 
and  religious  duties. 

When  Louis  was  dragged  from  prison  to  his 
pretended  examination,  the  Queen  for  the  first 
time  yielded  to  her  tears;  but  her  husband,  press- 
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ing  her  tenderly  to  his  heart,  endeavoi 
assure  her  by  saying,  **  Fear  not,  dears 
meet  again  to-morrow." 

Alas!   never  again   was  the   unhapg 
gaze  on  that  beloved  face,  never  again 
ill-fated  pair  to  meet  on  earth.     He  wJ 
from  the  so-called  Hall  of  Justice  to  th< 
On  the  6th  of  August,  1793,  the  poor  1: 
phin   was  torn  from  his   mother's  arms, 
herself  told   to    prepare  for   her  remov 
prison  of  the  Conciergerie.     In  vain  tlu 
Elizabeth    implored    permission    to    fl 
They  had  to  deal  with  demons,  not  met 
Antoinette  was  thrown   into  a  dark  di 
geon,  with  a  pardoned  convict  for  h 
her  spy,   there  to  await  her  final  in 
Some  few  generous  hearts  were  toucht 
misfortunes  of  the  Queen,  and  one  or 
cessful  efforts  were  made  to  save  hcr< 
examination  took  place  on  the  i»th 
1 793.     She  was  asked  if  she  had  not  bee 
in   a  negotiation   with  the    Emperor  o 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  France, 
replied  with  gentle  dignity,    "  The 
Austria  is  my  brother,  the  King  of  F 
husband  ;  the  intercourse  with  Austria 
the  good  of  France." 

"You  were  the  means  of  indttci 
to  deceive  his  people,"   said  one  of 
judges. 

♦'  Never,"  was  the  Queen's  calm  re' 
people  have  been  cruelly  deceived,  b^ 
the  King  nor  by  myself." 

"By  whom,  then?"  was  the  next  qi 

*'By  those  whose  interest  it  was  tQ 
deceive  the  nation,"  replied  the  Q 
"It  could  be  no  object  either  to 
myself  to  mislead  public  opinion." 

"Who  are  they,  then,  whose  int 
deceive  the  people?" 

The  Queen  instantly  detected  the 
her  in  this  question,  and  answered,  "i 
the  facts,  not  the  individuals.     Out 
to  enlighten,  not  deceive  the  people." 

The  Queen's  calm  auid  resolute 
tokened  innocence,   but  her  jmlgcs 
able.     When  once  more  an  inmate  of  1 
she  asked  for  a  needle  and  thresd. 
were  refused  to  her,  but  on  her  yet% 
request   it   was  granted,   on   condttii 
should   use   her   needle   in  the 
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jailor.  They  feared  she  had  some  design  upon 
her  life,  when  in  truth  she  only  wanted  lo  mend 
her  shoes.  The  daughter  of  the  Imperial  C^sars 
was  almost  barefooted.  Her  last  examination  was 
of  thirty-six  hours'  duration,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes 
were  ascribed  to  her,  all  sorts  of  questions  pot  to 
her.  Weakened  by  illness,  imprisonment  and 
grricfj  the  Qoeen  still  displayed  the  same  calra 
dignity,  the  same  resolute  courage.  Only  once 
did  she  give  way.  One  of  her  judges  dared  to 
accuse  her  of  the  most  horrible  crime  of  human 
nature.  Her  noble  and  touching  answer  is  on 
record.  With  a  burst  of  grief  which  went  home 
CTcn  to  the  hearts  of  some  of  her  pitiless  judges, 
she  exclaimed,  "I  appeal  to  every  mother  here 
resent  whether  such  a  thing  can  be  true." 
At  the  end  of  the  session  the  Queen's  sentence 
of  death  was  read  to  her.  She  listened  to  it 
unmoved,  and  left  the  hall  of  audience  without 
utiering  a  single  word.  It  was  long  past  midnight 
when  she  reached  her  cell,  and  early  the  next 
day  she  was  to  die.  She  wrote  the  following 
letter,  bathed  with  her  tears,  to  her  sister-in-law, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  commending  her  orphan 
children  to  her  care  and  affection,  little  dreaming 
how  soon  Elizabeth  of  France  would  follow  her 
to  the  scaffold.  Surely  no  mother  could  read 
thrse  dying  words  of  the  hapless  Queen  without 
emotion : 

"Prison  of  the  Conciergerie, 

Oct.  i6th,  1793,  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

My  Dearest  Sister:  I  write  to  you  for  the  last 

**»T>e.    I   have  just  been   condemned,    not  to    a 

^Hameful  death,  it  is  only  so  to  the  guilty,  but  to 

'■^join  your  brother.     Innocent  as  I  am,  and  as 

*ie  was  of  all  the  crimes  imputed  to  us,  1  hope  to 

^How  the  same  courage  and  resignation  that  he 

'iid.    I  am  perfectly  calm,  as  only  those  can  be 

"**"lM)se  consciences   reproach   them  nothing.     My 

•^uly  giief  is  leaving  my  dear  children.    You  know 

*^ai  I  lived  only  for  them.     And  you,  my  kind 

^-"t^d  loving  sister,  you   who   for  our  sakes  have 

^^awrrificed  everything,    in   what  a  position   do   I 

*eave  you!    I   learned,  during  my  interrogatory, 

that  you   and   my  daughter  had  been  separated, 

-'Vlasl  my   poor  child;   1  dare  not  write  to  her, 

*hey  would  not  let  her  read  my  letter i  how  do  I 

*e<:l  sure  that  these  lines  will  ever  be  allowed  to 

^•)ett  your  eyes.     Should  you   be   permitted   to 

iJeet  again  give  them  my  dying  love  and  blessing. 

I  trust  that   the  time  may  come  when  ihey  will 


again  be  under  your  tender  guardianship.  Impress 
upon  them  what  I  have  always  endeavored  to 
to  teach  them,  the  faithful  performance  of  all  their 
duties  towards  God  and  their  fellow-men.  Teach 
my  daughter,  who  is  so  much  older  than  her 
brother,  that  she  must  watch  over  him  and  supply 
as  far  as  she  can  my  place  to  him.  Tell  Louis  to 
be  obedient  and  loving  to  his  sister,  to  do  all  he 
can  to  help  her,  and  bid  them  both  follow  our 
example.  How  much  comfort  we  have  had  in 
our  great  afHictions  from  our  warm  affection  for 
one  another,  and  where  can  one  find  truer,  purer 
love  than  in  one's  own  family !  Let  my  son  never 
forget  his  father's  last  words,  which  I  repeat  to 
hini  in  this,  my  dying  hour.  Seek  not  to  avenge 
our  death.     Vengeance  is  mine  saith  the  Lord. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  to  you,  dearest  sister,  on  a 
subject  most  painful  to  my  heart.  I  know  what 
bitter  grief  my  poor  little  son  has  caused  you,  by 
the  odious  testimony  which  he  has  given  against 
me.  Forgive  him,  dear  Elizabeth ;  remember 
how  very  young  he  is,  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  a  child  say  what  it  does  not  comprehend. 
One  of  these  days  he  will  fully  realize  and  ap- 
preciate your  love  and  kindness  to  himself  and  his 
sister.  And  now  I  have  only  to  say  a  few  last 
words  to  you  about  myself.  I  die  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic  faith,  in  the  faith  of  my  ances- 
tors, in  which  I  was  brought  up,  and  which  I 
have  always  professed.  I  am  without  the  con- 
solations of  spiritual  aids;  I  do  not  even  know  if 
any  priests  are  left  in  the  land,  and  it  would  be  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  for  any  one  of  them  to  visit 
me ;  I  earnestly  and  sincerely  ask  God's  forgive- 
ness for  all  my  many  sins.  I  trust  that  in  His 
great  mercy  He  will  accept  my  humble  repent- 
ance, and  take  my  soul  to  dwell  with  Him  forever. 
I  also  ask  pardon  of  all  those  whom,  in  the  course 
of  my  life  I  may  have  injured  or  offended,  and 
especially  of  you,  my  good  and  devoted  sister,  if 
ever,  however  unintentionally,  I  have  caused  you 
any  pain.  I  forgive  all  my  enemies  and  per- 
secutors as  freely  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  I  bid 
farewell  to  my  aunts,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  I 
had  some  warm  and  devoted  friends  from  whom 
it  is  hard  to  part.  Let  them  at  least  know  that 
they  were  not  forgotten  in  ray  last  moments.  As 
I  am  not  a  free  agent,  a  priest  of  the  new  faith 
will  probably  be  brought  to  me.  I  shall  not  speak 
one  word  to  him,  but  shall  treat  him  as  an  utter 
stranger. 


And  now  farewell,  best  and  kindest  of  sisters. 
May  this  letter  reach  you  I  Do  not  forget  me ; 
talk  to  my  children  about  me  and  their  father.  I 
embrace  you  and  my  dear  ones  with  all  my  heart. 
And  now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past,  earthly 
things  are  vanishing,  I  turn  to  a  Merciful  Father." 

This  last  sad  duty  performed,  the  Queen,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  agitation,  threw  herself 
on  her  bed,  and  for  about  an  hour  enjoyed  a 
quiet  tranquil  slumber  soon  to  be  exchanged  for 
that  of  death.  At  six  o'clock  she  was  roused  by 
the  beating  of  drums,  and  shortly  afterwards  a 
priest  of  the  new  government  entered  her  eel!. 
She  refused  his  spiritual  aid,  but  requested  him  to 
accompany  her  to  the  scaffold.  With  her  hands 
tied  behind  her  back,  her  hair  blanched  to 
snowy  whiteness  in  the  temple,  in  a  common 
cart  used  only  for    the  vilest  criminals,  guarded 


by  fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  exposed  to  the 
and  abuse  of  the  same  fickle  crowd  which 
former  days  had  greeted  her- appearance  i 
shouts  of  joy  and  admiration,  the  Archduchess 
Austria,  Queen  of  France,  was  dragged  like  t 
lowest  malefactor  to  the  place  of  execution,  B 
her  courage  never  faltered,  though  by  a  refii 
ment  of  cruelty,  the  scaffold  was  erected  on  tl 
Place  Louis  Quinze,  the  scene  of  the  5plend^ 
festivities  which  greeted  the  fair  young  bride  » 
the  Dauphin  when  she  made  her  triumphal  rt 
trance  into  Paris.  She  knelt  calmly  on  I 
scafTold,  saying  in  clear  and  distinct  tones:  "Des 
Lord  forgive  my  murderers.  Farewell,  my  ch^ 
dren ;  I  go  to  join  your  father."  The  priest  bl 
her  as  she  knelt,  and  at  noon  on  the  i6th 
October,  1793,  Maria  Antoinette  had  ceased 
exist. 


THE  DAWN  AND  GROWTH  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

By  C.  W.  R. 


It  is  commonly  assumed  at  the  present  day  that 
civilization  is  a  plant  of  slow  and  gradual  growth, 
which  developed  itself  by  degrees  in  the  course  of 
ages,  and  which  belongs  consequently  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period  of  the  world's  history.  The 
"  primeval  savage"  is  a  familiar  idea  ;  and  the  so- 
called  **  science"  of  the  day  is  never  tired  of  pre- 
senting before  us  the  primitive  race  of  man  as  only 
little  removed  from  the  brutes,  devoid  of  knowl- 
edge, devoid  of  art,  devoid  of  language,  a  creature 
in  few  respects  elevated  above,  and  in  many  sunk 
below,  the  anthropoid  apes,  from  whom  it  is  held 
that  he  derived  his  descent  by  way  of  evolution. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  a  confession  is  made — paren- 
thetically and  by  the  way — that  there  is  no  proof 
of  this  supposed  priority  of  savagery  to  any  form 
of  civilization  ;  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  question- 
able which  of  the  two  preceded  the  other.  But 
this  confession,  hurriedly  uttered  and  hastily  slurred 
over  in  most  cases,  makes  little  impression  on  the 
public  mind ;  and  the  belief  is  general  that  in 
some  way  or  other  science  has  proved  that  the  first 
men  who  inhabited  the  earth  were  savages,  and 
(hat  there  was  no  civilization  till  a  comparatively 
recent  period. 

But  the  question  is  one  which  is  really  quite  an 
open  one ;  it  is  one  on  which  natural  science  is 
^uite  incompetent  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  and 


on  which  historical  research  has  not  hitherto 
cided  in  either  way.  Natural  science,  of  couni 
if  it  assumes  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and  appU 
that  doctrine  to  man,  must  give  the  precedence  I 
savagery,  which  is  manifestly  more  congenial  th^ 
civilization  to  the  anthrop>oid  ape.  But  if  the  d 
trine  of  evolution  is  recognized  as  a  mere  bypotbi 
sis,  one  out  of  many  theories  as  to  the  mode 
which  things  that  are  have  been  brought  into  t' 
state  in  which  they  are,  and  a  theory  which 
altogether  any  confirmation  from  fact,  thd  sciciM 
has  to  confess  that  she  can  give  no  dectdoo 
the  point  in  question,  but  must  leave  it  to  the 
ment  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  historic 

Now,  historic  facts  show  that  either  of  two  mo' 
ments  is  possible.  Man  can  and  does  often,  pe 
haps  most  usually,  pass  from  the  savage  into  (1 
civilized  condition.  We  have  nuroerons  iRctana 
of  this  transition,  which  we  can  follow  step  by  sl«; 
and  put  (as  it  were)  under  a  metaphysical  micr 
scope.  We  see  the  Greek  pass  from  the  simpl 
semi-savage  state  described  by  Homer  to  the 
dition  of  high  civilization  placed  before  n 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  We  sec  the  Roi 
gradually  exchange  the  robber  life  of  the  ci 
century  b.c.  for  the  splendor  of  the  Auguftaa 
or  the  paler  but  purer  radiance  of  the  Court  of 
Antonines.     In  later  times,  we  observe  the 
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tiordes,  issuing  from  the  desert  unkempt  and  almost 
naked,  with  no  literature  but  the  confused  jumble 
Icnown  as  the  Koran,  no  arts  but  those  of  forging 
iron  and  weaving  a  coarse  cloth  \  and  we  trace  their 
progress  from  this  rude  condition  to  the  gJories  of 
tl>e  Baghdad  caliphate  and  the  magnificence  of 
Granada.     Ail  over  Western  Europe  we  see  the 
barbarous  races  which  overran  and  crushed   the 
Roman  empire  settling  down  into  a  less  wild  and 
^^sa.rage  life,  adopting  the  arts  as  well  as  the  religion 
^^of  the  conquered,  and  gradually  emulating  or  sur- 
passing the  civilization  which  at  their  first  coming 
they  destroyed.     In  our  own  time,  and  before  our 
eyes,  a  civilizing  process  is  going  on  in  Russia  and 
\T\  Turkey;  serfdom  disappears;    nomadic   tribes 
l>ccome  settled  ;  the  arts,  the  habits,  even  the  dress, 
of  neighboring  nations,  are  in  course  of  adoption; 
a.Tid  the  Muscovite  and  Turkish  hordes  are  becom- 
it->g  scarcely  distinguishable  from  other  Europeans- 
But,  while  this  is  the  more  ordinary  process,  or 
^t  any  rate  the  one  which  most  catches  the  eye 
"**'"lien  it  roves  at  large  over  the  historic  field,  there 
^z-e  not  wanting  indications   that  the  process  is 
^^«x:casionally  reversed.     Herodotus  tells  us  of  the 
^Hp^«ioni,  a  Greek  people,  who,  having  been  expelled 
^^""«ra  the  cities  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
"-^  retired  into  the  interior,  ^and  there  lived  in 
^*^<Joden  huts,  and  spoke  a  language  "  half  Greek, 
^^f  Scythian."     By  the  time  of  Mela  this  people 
*^^d  become  completely  barbarous,  and  used  the 
^*^ins  of  those  slain  by  them  in  battle  as  coverings 
^^r  themselves  and  their  horses.     A  gradual  degra- 
dation of  the  Greco-Bactrian  people  is  apparent 
*^^  the  series  of  their  coins,  which  is  extant,  and 
^''^ich  has  been  carefully  edited  by  the  late  Pro- 
^^ssor  Ii.  H.  Wilson  and  by  Major  Cunningham. 
^^e  trace  a  certain  degeneration  in  the  Jews  of  the 
I*^st-Babylonian  period,  if  we  compare  them  with 
^eir  compatriots  from  the  accession  of  David  to 
■^c  captivity  of   Zedekiah.     The   modern   Copts 
*   very  degraded  descendants  of   the    ancient 
■gyptians,  and  the  Roumans  of   Wallachia  have 
^^Uen  away  very  considerably  from  the  level  of  the 
cian   colonists  of  Trajan,     In   America,  both 
orth  and  South,  the  modern  descendants  of  the 
Punish  conquerors  are  poor  representatives  of  the 
^~-*JStLlian  gentlemen  who,  under  Cortez  and  Pi- 
o,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Mexican 
*3   Peruvian  kingdoms,  and  introduced  into  the 
*>v  world  the  time-honored  civilization  of  the  old. 
C^iviliJEation,  as  is  evident  from  these  and  various 
^Her  instances,  is  liable  to  decay,  to  wane,  to  de- 


teriorate, to  proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in 
course  of  time  to  sink  to  so  low  a  level  that  the 
question  occurs,  Is  it  civilization  any  longer?  But 
still,  perhaps,  a  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether 
the  relapse  can  be  complete — whether,  that  is  to 
Siiy,  any  people  which  has  once  participated  in  a 
high  civilization  can  ever  under  any  circum.stances 
be  reduced  to  absolute  savagery.  In  most  of  the 
cases  that  have  been  quoted,  while  a  certain  dete- 
rioration has  taken  |>lace,  the  end  has  not  been 
actual  savagery  or  barbarism,  but  rather  a  low  and 
degraded  form  of  civilization,  retaining  traces  of 
something  higher,  and  considerably  raised  above 
the  condition  of  the  absolute  savage.  Are  there 
any  cases,  it  may  be  asked,  where  the  degradation 
has  proceeded  beyond  this,  where  a  civilized  race 
has  lapsed  into  complete  and  absolute  barbarism? 

Now,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult — it  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impossible — to  trace  such  cases.  So 
long  as  contact  with  civilization  remains,  the  de- 
generation will  not  be  extreme.  Savagery  can 
only  be  reached  where  there  is  complete  separa- 
tion from  civilized  mankind,  and  at  the  same  time 
such  a  condition  of  the  physical  circurrvstances  as 
demands  the  concentration  of  all  mental  power  on 
efforts  to  support  life.  But  in  such  cases  there  is 
of  course,  no  record.  The  race,  tribe,  nation,  has 
passed  beyond  the  ken  of  its  civilized  neighbors, 
and  hai>  no  time  to  spare  for  recording  its  own  his- 
tory. It  loses  all  knowledge  of  the  past,  all  power 
of  noting  events  ;  and  if,  in  aftertimes,  it  is  so  bold 
as  to  venture  an  account  of  its  "Origines,"  the 
narrative  is  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness — 
is  pure  fancy,  and  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
even  built  on  any  historical  foundation.  Complete 
and  continuous  historical  evidence,  therefore,  of 
such  a  degeneration  as  we  are  now  speaking  of  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  j  and  we  must  be  content  to 
accept  as  sufficient  proof  of  what  is  so  difficult  to 
be  proved  evidence  of  a  lower  kind.  Now,  Com- 
parative Philology  does  present  to  us  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  presume  an  original  participation 
in  a  high  civilization,  though  the  present  condition 
of  the  race  is  almost  the  lowest  conceivable. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  is  furnished  by  the 
very  curious  race  still  existing  in  Ceylon,  and 
known  as  the  "  Weddas."  The  best  comparative 
philologists  pronounce  the  language  of  the  Weddas 
to  be  a  debased  descendant  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  earliest  known  form  of  Aryan  speech — the 
Sanskrit;  and  the  Weddas  are  on  this  ground 
believed    to   be  degenerate  descendants  of    th.^ 
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Sanskritic  Aryans  who  conquered  India,  The 
Sanskritic  Aryans  must,  by  their  language  and 
literature,  have  been,  at  the  time  of  their  conquest 
in  a  fairly  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  The 
Weddas  are  savages  of  a  type  than  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  de- 
based. Their  language  is  limited  to  some  few 
hundred  vocables;  they  cannot  count  beyond  two 
or  three ;  they  have,  of  course,  no  idea  of  letters ; 
they  have  domesticated  no  animal  but  the  dog  \ 
they  have  no  arts  beyond  the  power  of  making 
bows  and  arrows,  and  constructing  huis  of  a  very 
rude  kind  ;  they  are  said  to  have  no  idea  of  God, 
and  scarcely  any  memory.  They  with  difficulty 
obtain  a  subsistence  by  means  of  the  bow,  and  are 
continually  dwindling,  and  threaten  to  become 
extinct.  In  height  they  rarely  exceed  five  feet, 
and  are  thus  degenerate  both  physically  and 
intellectually. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  there  would  seem  to  be 
grounds  for  believing,  broadly,  that  savagery  and 
civilization,  the  two  opposite  poles  of  our  social 
condition,  are  states  between  which  men  oscillate 
freely,  passing  from  either  to  the  other  with  almost 
equal  ease,  according  to  the  external  circum- 
stances wherewith  they  are  surrounded.  If  the 
circumstances  become  ameliorated,  if  life  becomes 
less  of  a  struggle,  if  leisure  be  obtained ,^  civiliza- 
tion (as  a  general  rule)  grows  up;  if  these  con- 
ditions are  reversed,  if  the  struggle  for  existence 
tends  to  occupy  the  whole  attention  of  each  man, 
civilization  disappears,  the  community  becomes 
barbarized,  and  the  savage  condition  is  reached. 

What,  then,  does  history  say  as  to  the  priority 
of  the  one  state  or  the  other  ?  History,  no  doubt, 
shows  abundant  instances  of  improvement,  of  an 
advance  from  a  comparatively  low  condition  to  a 
higher  one,  of  civilization  developing  itself  out  of 
a  mvage  or  a  semi-savage  state,  and  gradually  pro- 
gresfiiAg,  until  it  arrives  at  a  sort  of  ^«rijr/- perfec- 
tion. But  what  does  the  earliest  history  say  as  to 
the  earliest  condition  of  mankind  ?  Does  it  accord 
with  the  bulk  of  those  who  write  the  accounts,  now 
so  common,  of  "prehistoric  roan?"  Does  it 
make  the  "  primeval  man"  a  savage,  or  something 
very  remote  from  a  savage  ?  To  us  it  seems  that, 
so  far  as  the  voice  of  history  speaks  at  all,  it  is  in 
favor  of  a  primitive  race  of  men,  not  indeed 
equipped  with  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of  our 
modem  civilization,  but  substantially  civilized, 
potKising  language,  thought,  intelligence,  con- 
scious of  a  Divine  Being,  quick  to  form  the  concep- 


tion of  tools,  and  to  frame  them  as  it  needed  the ^  «ieni, 

early  developing  many  of  the  useful  and  clegs. -^^gjni 
arts,  and  only  sinking  by  degrees,  and  unc»«-:«ider 
peculiar  circumstances,  into  the  savage  conditic»> s:  ^ion. 

In  proof  of  this  we  shall  allege,  first  and  £b 
most,  that  sacred  record  which  is,  even  huraaiK.fl^B^« 
speaking,  one  of  the  most  venerable  fragrocnts^^ :»  jj  ©f 
antiquity  that  has  come  down  to  us — the  openv^  «^anioir 
section  of  Genesis,  chapter  I.  to  V.  In  this  we  fi^t  find 
our  first  parents  represented  much  as  Miltod  X  «  bat 
drawn  them : 

•'  Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall. 
Godlike  erect,  with  naked  honor  cbd 
In  naked  majesty,  seemed  lords  of  all; 
And  worthy  seemed ;  for  in  their  looks  diviat 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shooe. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude.  severe  and  pure; 
Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  placed; 
Wbeuce  true  authority  in  men." 

No  savages  are  this  simple  pair,  but  clever,       <«•  »•*" 
telligent,  quick  to  invent,  able  to  sew  thcmsel  M^  -^Iva 
coats  on  the  first  perception  of  the  need  of  th  ^r^l»w» 
(Gen,  3  ;  7),  able  during  their  innocence  to  cn_  ^"•'i^'T 
high  converse  with  God  and  with  each  other,  ai  j^»*b^ 
to  suggest  to  their  children  the  two  chief  mode»^s=^  *•' 
life  by  which  subsistence  is  readily  procured      ^^  •** 
simple  times,  the   pastoral  and   the   agricultur-«  m-^' 
No  gradual  working  onward,  with  toil  and  pa  ^m^^^t 
from  the  life  of  the  hunter  to  that  of  the  shcphc» -^^ '^'^ 
and  from  the  life  of  the  shepherd  to  that  q(  X9       '  ^ 
cultivator,  is  set  before  us — the  two  sons  first  bc^*  ^-WW 
to  the  first  man  are  respectively   "a  tiller  of  tV       'Ac 
ground"  and  "a  keeper  of  sheep"  (Gen.  4:  c  »X 

Again,  the  primeval  race  does  not  find  a  sheher — ^k 
hollow  trees  or  in  caverns,  neither  does  it  Iwrt^^^or 
under  ground,  like  sonie  tribes  of  Africans, 
eldest   son  of    the  first   man    *'builded  a  dipp^ 
(Gen.  4  :    17) — not,   of  course,  a  Nineveh  or  a 
Babylon,  but  still  a  city — a  collection  of  hibiej> 
tions,    permanent    and    fixed,    fitted    logcllvcr   bj 
human  skill,  a  sufficient  protection  against  extreno 
of  heat  and   cold,  or  against   storras  and   raint 
weather.     Later,  not  earlier  than  this,  the  Uot  n 
invented  (Gen.  4  :  20),  and  then  while  tbc  fini 
man  is  still  alive,  instrumental  music  coaws  Ifttp 
being;  the  harp  and  flute  are  framed  by  skillfol 
hands  (Gen.  4  :  21),  and  the  pastoral  hie  is  ctt> 
livened  by  the  charms  of  melody.     Copper  aad 
iron  are  smelted  at  the  same  period  (.Gen.  4  : 
and  a  race  of  artificers  in  metal  grows  up,  wUt-k^^ 
produces  tools  and  weapons  of  war,  jicrhapi  abo 
works  of  artistic  beauty. 
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THE  FAIR  PATRIOT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 
By  David  MimoocH. 


lAPTER  XJtXII.      THE  AFRICAN  COURT-MARTIAL. 

9R  night  walker,  uncenain  concerning  the 
Icter  of  the  sounds  he  heard,  dropped  himself 
tly  and  suddenly  lo  the  ground,  where  he  put 
ar,  hoping  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  voices 
!h  gave  thera  forth. 

Some  frolickers,"  said  Teunis,  "who  have 

d  the  camp  above  too  quiet.     Maybe  some 

ins  on  an  independent  excur^cn.     Both  must 

Iroided  by  roe  to-night.     I  can  neitherjoin  the 

nor  be  seen  by  the  other?     Hal"  said  the 

er,  "these  are  niggers;  what  can  they  be  at 

and  at  this  time  of  night?     But  why  need  I 

ler,  they  are  just  like  all  vermin;  they  follow 

'hiic  man,  and  mock  his  ways.     Why  not? 

have  as  good  a  right  to  their  fun  and  light  as 

ve  to  ours." 

imbing  upon   a  point  of  a  jutting  rock,   he 

fire  kindled  in  a  hollow  place,   which  he 

must  be  near  to  the  cloven  rock,  where  he 

timself  often  rested,  and  which  was  a  standing 

to  all.     Many  a  cup  of  good  Holland  had 

jdrunk  there  by  the  hunting  parties^  who  were 

to  gather  round  it  after  their  surroundings, 

Lt    night  to  make   it  their  pillow   before  a 

ig   fire.     The   Dominie^  after   one  of  those 

Ki,  which  had  gone  to  excess,  came  down  on 

■nners  in  a  thundering  discourse,  in  which  he 

Id   this  the  stten  dei  aanstoots — the  stone   of 

bling;  and  by  that  it  was  known  among  his 

tili   one  day  the  good   man    himself  came 

a    parly    handing    the   cup   around,    and 

Ig  him  coming   they  obtained   one   of  pure 

running  through  the  rock,  and   gave  it  to 

He  tasted  it,  drinking   it  off  with  a  loud 

It  of  his  lips,  at  last  saying,  '•  Deszen  Mozusst 

!"  and  it  is  called   Moses  Rock   unto  this 

tiously  Teunis  crept  forward  till  he  was  near 
(h  to  distinguish  the  shrill  tenor  of  the  negro, 
the  deeper  bass  of  some  white  men;  then  a 

chorus  of  laughter,  which  went  from  the 
S  lo  the  guffaw.  Determined  to  find  out  who 
roysterers  were,  he  sought  as  close  a  standing 
as  he  could  find,  without  being  seen  himself. 
lug  well  up  to  the  westward,  he  came  down, 


almost  crawling;  as  if  swimming  on  his  back,  feet 
foremost,  to  the  side  of  the  rock,  which  he  had 
between  him  and  the  assemblage  below.  Rising 
up,  he  looked  over  and  savr  such  a  scene  as  gipsy 
life  can  only  present.  A  large  fire  burning 
brightly  in  the  centre,  sent  out  a  heat  which  made 
the  party  turn  round  as  brown  hams  hung  on  a 
spit  would  turn  were  they  possessed  of  freling,  and 
waiting  for  a  regular  roasting  all  over,  and  through 
to  the  bone.  Here  were  all  colors,  from  the  jet 
black,  glistening  with  sweat,  to  the  bronze  that 
changed  as  the  fancy  was  tickled,  on  to  the  whity- 
brown  of  those  called  white  people. 

Teunis  knew  them  at!  as  the  slaves  belonging  to 
the  farmers  of  the  district ;  chiefly  the  same  ones 
he  had  seen  in  the  den  two  nights  ago,  attending 
their  superstitious  orgies.  Cuffee,  the  African 
king,  as  he  maintained  himself  to  be;  Caese,  with 
his  fiddle;  Jerry  of  Kaatsban;  and  Tom,  the 
Dominie's  man.  These  were  usually  the  leaders  in 
all  mischief  around,  and  though  very  stringent  laws 
existed  in  the  colonies  concerning  slaves  meeting 
after  nightfall,  they  were  easily  eluded  by  such 
cunning  fellows,  who,  like  thieves,  knew  more  of 
the  laws  than  the  average  of  justices.  Strong  in 
mind  naturally,  and  not  degraded  yet  by  long 
bondage,  experience  had  made  them  acute  in 
matters  where  their  enjoyments  were  m  danger, 
or  their  gratifications  curtailed. 

To  Teunis  they  now  seemed  to  be  engaged 
holding  a  court,  whether  in  mockery  or  in  earnest, 
he  had  some  difficulty  to  determine,  Cuffee 
was  the  presiding  spirit,  as  he  usually  was  in  all 
affliirs  of  the  kind.  His  sincere  belief,  or  his 
assumption,  gave  him  airs  which  he  was  not  slow 
to  put  on,  and  being  of  a  robust  person,  and 
possessed  of  great  shrewdness,  he  generally  en- 
forced the  law  by  physical  force. 

Tom  was  the  only  one  who  disputed  his  authority, 
and  this  he  did,  firsts  because  the  king  was  a 
heathen;  and  second,  be  himself  being  a  Christian, 
should  "  hab  authoritiei ;*^  and  third,  the  Dominie's 
man  affected  a  little  of  the  Dominie  himself. 
From  his  place  and  puffed  up  pride,  he  had  begun 
to  assume  it,  and  latterly  he  realiy  believed  he  had 
had  a  call  to  preach. 


At  the  time  Teunis  discbvered  these  blacks, 
CuflTee  was  acting  as  judge,  trying  a  young  negro, 
who  the  secret  spectator  at  once  knew;  and  he  soon 
saw  that  this  was  not  mere  sport,  but  that  CufTee 
and  his  followers,  presuming  upon  their  relation  to 
the  big  Indian,  were  acting  for  King  George,  in 
due  legal  form,  which,  to  one  who  was  a  mere 
spectator,  might  have  afforded  amusement ;  but  to 
Teunis,  who  had  now  wakened  up  to  the  danger  of 
his  own  playmate,  was  no  joking  matter.  He 
determined  to  watch  and  prevent  mischief. 

Tom  acted  as  public  prosecutor,  and  Jerry,  the 
slave  of  Cornelius  Wynkoop,  was  to  defend  the 
accused. 

"Constable,  cry  de  coiirt,"  said  the  judge  with 
great  gravity,  when  old  Caesar  stepped  forward  in 
front  of  the  raised  bench,  and  mumbled  over,  "oh 
yeez,  oh  yeez,"  and  left  the  rest  in  an  unknown 
tongue. 

A  ludicrous  imitation  of  a  white  man's  trial  here 
followed,  which  would  defy  the  pen  or  pencil  of 
genius  to  portray  in  its  true  colors.  What  was  of 
more  importance  to  our  hero,  the  scenes  were 
indicative  to  him  of  how  the  public  mind  was 
beginning  to  regard  his  own  present  position. 
Leendert,  who  was  the  son  of  Dora,  and  of  the 
same  age  with  himself,  had,  like  all  negroes  brought 
up  side  by  side  with  a  master's  son,  walked  in  the 
steps  of  Teunis,  till  it  had  become  his  own  nature 
to  do  whatever  his  young  master  did.  He  was 
showing  signs  of  disloyalty  now,  and  those  of  his 
grade  had  delected  his  tendencies.  In  the  trial  he 
was  passing  through,  Teunis  saw  his  own  self  fore- 
shadowed. 

A  charge  was  formally  made  of  leaving  the 
service  of  King  George,  and  taking  part  with  the 
•'rebels."  A  jury  was  chosen,  and  exact  specifica- 
tions laid  down  to  be  proven.  In  all  of  which 
Teunis  heard  but  his  own  case  repeated.  The 
pleadings  on  both  sides  were  ludicrous  indeed,  but 
it  seemed  that  the  actors  were  in  earnest. 

"Bring  in  de  prisoner  guilty  of  treason,"  said 
the  mock  judge,  "  and  den  shoot  him." 

Teunis  was  here  about  to  take  part,  and  prevent 
what  appeared  to  be  the  actual  intention  of  the 
cool  rascal,  whose  words  seemed  as  positively 
spoken  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  an  Albany  court, 
among  his  white  peers;  when  suddenly,  out  of  the 
darkness  behind,  old  Dora  emerged,  to  the  great 
terror  of  all,  including  the  chief  actor  himself. 
Rising,  he  made  a  low  bow,  saying : 
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*'  King  Cuffee  glad  to  see  Queen  Dora  wid 
Gree  Gree." 

Dora  paid  no  attention  to  the  salaam  mad  ^ 
her  presence,  but   turning  her  eyes  into  a  c^ 
crystal  cup  she  held  in  her   hand,  she  matt»^ 
some  words  of  incantation ;  then  lifting  her 
to  the  judge,  said  in  her  most  solemn  style: 

"  King  Gongalioo  hang  on  de  gallows  dree.    —  -." 

CufTee  had  already  ordered  the  prisoner's  a^^  anni 
to  be  unloosed;  and  then  he  called  out: 

"  Court  'journed  till  abter  suppa." 

'•  'Men,  so  let  it  be,"  said  Tom,  who  was  r        nua 
of  all  work  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  long  pole,  laid  from  two  branches,  wftaK_Jaeif 
two  pots  of  the  biggest  size  in  use,  which  ^^^vcft 
simmering  over  a  fire  of  hot  coals,  filled  to   —  ihe 
brim.    The  acting  cook,  a  full-bodied  wench,         m 
looking   in    now  and  then,  stirimg  the  contr— ~rnta, 
and  scenting  the  savory  steam  that  entered  ■^srvca 
Teunis's  nostrils,  making  his  mouth  to  water  ;^^.  for 
for  he  had  not  eaten  a  warm  supper  since  the  ih»^  ight 
of  Tobias   Myers's    husking-bee.     Besides  U-^«ing 
really    hungry,    he    knew    well    enovvfh    llut  the 

purveyors  of  this  feast  had  found  the  best  in  the 
land.  He  forgot  the  robbing  of  hen -roosts,  *"<J 
nearly  in  his  eagerness  for  food,  yielded  ujy  ^ 
prudence.  It  was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  C^^bi'* 
that  young  Massa  Teunis  had  been  guilt^^"  of 
double-dealing,  aud  would  be  punished  i^BM^tieo 
caught.  With  all  these  willing  hands  alMut  ^■'•». 
a  larger  prize  than  Leendert  would  be  annil  ^^wf 
There  were,  besides,  some  persons  present  ^ —  ^X** 
backs  were  toward  him,  and  as  yet  he  had^  not 
heard  their  voices  above  a  common  tone. 

The  festival  table  was  the  ground,  raised  t^^  ^* 
ditch  had  been  dug  round  a  knoll,  into  whic^-^^  ^ 
feet  might  be  stowed  away,  and  the  edge  o^~  '^f 
bank  used  as  seats.     Many  of  them  chose  ik^c  fcl 
places,  squatting  down   on  whatever  was  \p^ckm 
them.     There  were  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  pe*  ^^m 
of  the  black  population,  with  at  least  a  d< 
young    whites — sons   of  the    fanners,  whote     '  • 
tastes  led  them   to  seek  such  frolics,  where  tii 
animal  propensities  could  be  gratified  anrcstniiMt 
One  individual  kept  himself  hidden,  notwithstiBd* 
ing  that  he  lay  on  the  ground,  just  below  wfccrt 
Teunis  was  perched  on  the  branch  above.    IW 
spy  in   the  tree  had   his  fears  that  it  might  be 
known  to  the  groundling  that  tome  one  w«s  in  tbe 
loft. 

The  supper  dishes  were   likr^e  sugar  UoogW, 
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^n  the  woods  for  the  spring  opening, 
:lean  in  the  water  near  by,  and  con- 
je  revellers.  Into  these  the  contents 
were  poured — meat  and  potatoes  in 
le  centre  stood  a  monstrous  dish  of 
lickens,  mixed  with  sausages.  The 
ed  veil  wid  von  anoder,"  Dido  said, 
sn  fechten  cocks  in  de  mornin'." 
e  ducks  swim  in  de  gravy  veil  as  in  de 
Be  oder  unda  dem  vings,"  was  the  in- 
T  of  old  C«sar,  who  gave  some  extra 
on  his  fiddle,  as  he  saw  his  favorite  dish. 
\  attraction  of  the  table  were  two  /ull 
^what  is  known  as  souse ;  a  well-grown 
Hit,  and  corn -fed,  cut  up  into  small 
istewed,  altogether,  till  it  became  soft 
Dido  was  in  her  glory  when  she  saw 
kp,  slightly  browned  in  the  skin  and 
■e  touch. 

■Dess  for  de  king,  and  de  Dominie  be- 
C  say  grace  as  long  as  turkey's  neck  dat 
l^s  tail  behind." 

■ungry  men,  seldom  has  a  finer  repast 

H.    All  sat  around  as  ihey  chose.    Forks 

in  plenty.     A  twig  cut  from  the  bush 

:m,  with  a  stump  for  handle,  and  the 

^d,  was  equal  to  the  best  silver  in  the 

basket  of  plate.     That  stuck  in  at  ran- 

r  failed  to  bring  up  the  game  that  grati- 

iter.     Bread  came  out  from  corners  as 

Be  Dyce  could  produce  to  her  New  York 

■  her  fine  stone  mansion  by  the  Kaats- 

Pbd  to  crown  all  there  was  cold  slaugh, 

Ogh,  which  was  forked  into  their  mouths 

sre  stowing  away  heaps  of  manure  into 

way. 

ho!"  roared  out  CuflTee,  as  he  fished 

iece  which  he  saw  would  be  his  last 

platter,  "  me  got  de  gobla  crop  \  dat 

>llo  orda!" 

he!"  responded  one  of  the  young 

ing  Cuffee  got   de  goose's  throat. 

[good  squia." 

{faithful  Phoebe  produced  her  liquor 
with  strong  waters  of  some  kind, 
Vt  usual  effect  upon  human  brains.     All 

Kicking  commenced,  and  some  of  a 
uld  not  be  described  without  defiling 
Savage  nature  came  out  in  its  most 
forms,  such  as  we  read  of  in  histories  of 
its  feasts.     Looking  down  upon  them, 


Teunis  saw  the  rolling  and  tumbling  as  if  it  had 
been  the  wriggling  of  black  snakes,  in  a  round  pit. 

During  the  noise,  our  night-walker  had  climbed 
to  the  outmost  part  of  the  branch.  He  was  eager 
upon  finding  out  who  was  lying  beneath  him  on 
the  ground,  and  had  just  succeeded  to  his  horror, 
when  Cuffee  cried  out : 

"Now  for  the  trite  of  de  Ingen  Shandaagan,  for 
falling  in'd  love  wid  Martin's  Elshie — Clerk  will 
read  de  law." 

Here  Tom,  who  had  heard  it  many  times, 
gravely  repeated  the  colonial  statute :  "  De  durd 
Sessions  of  de  fif  Assembly  Queen  Anne.  Be  it 
'nacted  by  de  Gobernor,  Council,  and  Assembly, 
in  case  any  slave  or  Ingen,  kiss,  or  marry,  or  court 
free  man's  daughter" 

Here  the  Indian,  who  took  all  this  more  in 
earnest  than  was  intended,  and  who  had  worked 
himself  up,  under  the  influence  of  love,  liquor,  and 
mortification,  rose  just  under  the  nose  of  Teuois, 
and  gave  the  war-whoop  of  his  tribe,  so  lustily 
and  so  long,  with  his  face  turned  toward  the  moun- 
tain, that  the  echoes  of  his  voice  returned  as  if  a 
thousand  demons  had  responded  to  him.  Every 
man,  white  and  black,  started  to  his  feet  and  fled 
as  if  the  Mohawks  had  come  into  their  midst  with 
gleaming  tomahawks.  Nor  was  the  commotion 
abated  by  Teunis,  who,  eager  to  see  the  whole 
from  his  perch,  had  gone  so  far  forward  on  the 
branch  that  it  swung,  so  that  he  lost  his  balance 
and  dropped  right  among  them,  fronting  the  infu- 
riated Indian,  who  became  cool  in  a  moment, 
when  he  saw  the  very  man  he  cared  less  to  see  than 
any  other,  before  him,  as  if  demanding  satisfactitm 
for  the  injury  with  which  he  had  just  been  charged. 

"  Ugh."  said  Ihe  red  man,  as  a  grim  smile 
crossed  his  face,  •'  the  young  bear  can  climb  trees 
for  sweet  apples." 

"And  sometimes  he  gets  sour  apples  for  his 
pains,"  was  the  tart  answer  of  the  excited  Teunis. 
The  fact  alluded  to  in  the  mock  charge  of  this 
black  court,  was  evidently  understood  by  those 
eavesdroppers  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  sus- 
pected all  along  that  the  intention  of  Kiskataara 
was  to  remove  the  young  English  lady  to  the  West, 
and  the  reward  of  Shandaagan  was  to  be  his  own 
beloved.  Putting  all  he  knew  in  one,  he  was  per- 
suaded within  himself,  that  the  hiding-place  of  the 
young  woman  was  known  to  these  wily  men.  But 
there  was  no  time  to  settle  that  question  to-night, 
so  turning  away  from  his  enemy,  he  stepped  up  to 


the  souse  dish,  and  putting  a  fresh  fork  into  the 
mess,  he  proceeded  to  eat  a  hearty  supper  from  the 
abundant  fragments  which  remair.ed.  By  the  lime 
he  was  through,  the  leading  s|)irilsof  the  lale  scene 
had  disappeared,  afraid  of  being  informed  upon. 
They  knew  the  law  well,  and  Tora  in  his  mock  fun 
had  reminded  them  that 

"  It  sail  no'  be  lawful  for  more  as  tree  niggers 
to  meet  together  in  von  place,  'cept  at  kirke  door 
on  Sunday,  upon  de  penalty  of  being  whtpt  upon 
de  naked  back,  wid  forta  lashes  by  de  public  whip- 
per,  Yankee  Dorian,  the  horse-doctor." 

The  fear  of  this  was  constantly  before  the  eyes 
of  the  slaves,  and  even  Cuffee  did  not  care  to  be 
seen  by  a  man  of  Teunis's  character.  Tom,  how- 
ever, came  back,  assuming  to  be  loyal,  and  willing 
to  excuse  himself  for  being  present  with  a  crew  of 
black  rebels. 

"The  Dominie  would  look  wild  to  see  you  here, 
Tom,"  said  Teunis. 

"And  vilder  to  see  us  two,"  said  Tom,  as  he 
winked  a  sly  wink.  "  Ve  vatched  dera ;"  putting 
weight  on  the  plural  word  W£. 

CHAPTER   XXX] II.       REVENGE  IS  SWEET. 

Teunis  and  Tom  made  their  way  to  the  camp, 
where  Grant  kept  guard.  Among  the  first  questions 
asked  of  the  brawny  Scotchman  was,  **where*s  the 
Dominie?" 

"  He's  gane  doun  the  glen  to  that  warlock  bodie. 
They  are  baith  ow'rc  wee  I  acquaint  with  the  diel. 
He  is,  nae  doot,  siiten  atween  them," 

"  Has  he  been  long  away?"  was  the  next  ques- 
tion put. 

'♦Oh,  yes;  but  when  twa  sic  meet,  nae  sayin' 
when  they  will  part:  but  for  mysel',  I  would  as 
sune  hae  a  crack  with  auld  Sawney  as  we'  ane  'o 
his  bairns." 

•*Oh!"  said  a  newcomer,  whom  Teunis  had 
not  seen  in  the  party  that  day,  "  you  arc  mistaken, 
Grant;  the  hermit  is  not  one  of  your  Scotch  witches, 
but  a  respectable  spook  as  can  be  found  in  a  Chris- 
tian land,  where  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to 
make  the  right  kind  of  a  world." 

'•  May  be,  sir,"  said  the  Scotchman,  who  turned 
to  Teunis  and  asked  with  evident  feeling,  "where 
did  you  leave  that  fine  Englishcr,  Clarence?  has 
he  heard  any  thing  o'  his  sister?  his  heart  was  sac 
in  his  mouth  when  bespoke  about  her  that  I  began 
to  suspect  she  might  be  a  bit  tenderer  than  a  sister. 
There  b  nae  accounting  for  such  things.  Bluid  is 
Myc  thicker  thsoi  water." 


"I  am  going  down  the  hill,  Mr.  Grant,"       «^ 
Teunis;  "and  I  would  hint  to  you  that  thcr^r-   Wt 
Indians  about,  who  have  ears  that  hear  a  great         "M 
off;  and  their  noses  can  smell  tobacco  smo"     ^^  * 
mile  away;  and  you  can  see  the  fires  of  Brai^^acdl't 
party  are  not  much  beyond  that  distance." 

"  You  are  quite  richt,  sir,  and  I  maun  awa  i oan* 

alt  the  outposts  and  see  after  things.  I  have  h  i^frd 
my  father,  honest  man,  say,  that  when  he  wa^^ESOot 
in  the  forty-five,  that  he  smelt  King  Geo  Mi  T^i't 
poother  frae  Loch  Awe  to  Fort  George.  CZZ3ood 
nicht  with  you;  I'll  see  you  in  the  morning  lod 

we'll  hae  a  crack  abool  these  things." 

"A  beautiful  night  it  is.  Grant;  but  it  nu^^rbr 
an  awful  morning,"  said  Teunis,  his  mind  ruo —  aio^ 
in  a  mournful  direction. 

"  Yes,  man,  that  is  a  bonny  sky.     It  is  giai    ^ad  to 
stand  up  here  and  view  that  crown  in  the  het' 
It  sends  me  awa  back  again,  where  I  herded 
on  the  braes  of  Balquidder;  when  I  used  to  mm^Mth 
these  very  stars,  as  they  gaed    round   like  clock- 
work, lellen    me   the   time  o'  night.     Man,       h<fc 
happy  I  been  sometimes  rolled  in  my  plaid;       "xl 
thinkin'  whiles  on  the  great  Creator,  and  irliilci 
on  Susy  McLaren.     Poor  thing,  she  was  ta'cn    a»* 
fra  me,  far  aboon  those  stars ;  and  I  am  here   th« 
very  night,  on  ither  kind  o'  hills,  herden  Iaili>*"*» 
kittle  kind  of  sheep,  and  no'  Iamb  among  ihc«»*  *• 
we  leave  out  that  puir  lad's  sister." 

"Yes,"  said  Teunis,  touched  with  this  fit  •• 
tenderness  on  the  side  of  Grant ;  "  ther«  * 
another  besides  her  that  lam  interested  in;  »*"* 
she  is  not  my  sister." 

"Aye,  man,  I  suspected  as  much  as  thai;    ^ 
an    aulder    man    than    you,    but  my    heart   Vi 
altogether  so  cauld  but  I  can  feel  for  you.  whr^**^ 
think  on  Susy  McLaren.    There's  my  han',  Tcu'^ 
and  depend  on'i,  if  Hughie  Grant  can  help    _ 
or  yours  out  o'  trouble,  he'll  do  »t  wi'  right  ^a*^' 
pleasure.     Noo,  awa  wi'  you  to  the  glen." 

Teunis  left,  nor  was  he  long  in  reaching  ihr  ^*'" 
of  the  hill,  which  he  had    travelled    frcquen**^ 
and  he  went  now  with  more  confklence  brcaa^^ 
his  appointment  with  the  royslcrious  being: 
putting  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  he  pullet!  oof 
black  jiebble  stone;  touching  the  spring,  so  t*»^ 
he  might  be  ready  should  danger  come  in  his  * 
In  spite  of  his  convictions,  his  feelings  dwdt 
the  superstitious  at   the   time;  and   as  be  ^'** 
nearer  to  the  door,  the  quicker  his  heart  belt 
his  breast. 

"  I  would  not  consult  this  witch  of  a 
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the  Dominie  not  near  nie,"  he  said  to 
••I  must  however,  wait  till  the  two  part 
each  other." 
le  came  up  to  the  door  of  the  shanty  and  saw 
flickering  light  between  the  crevices  of  the 
,  that  had  been  laid  up  of  old  by  some  trap- 
or  trader,  who  had  built  them  for  shelter 
e  he  gathered  his  peltries  from  the  Indians 
ng  a  winter's  hunting  and  trading  campaign. 
trved  now  another  purpose,  and  long  had  had 
reputation  of  being  the  Geest  Housen.  Teu- 
knowing  that  a  window  was  open  at  the  rear, 
»ped  cautiously  round,  that  he  might  first 
trtain  the  stale  of  things  within.  Putting  his 
to  the  opening,  which  was  covered  by  the  skin 
torae  animal,  he  heard  voices  in  earnest  con- 
Llion.  There  was  a  small  slit  which  allowed 
to  see  or  hear,  but  not  at  the  same  moment  of 
.  His  first  effort  at  seeing  was  to  obtain  a 
fcl  look  of  the  cabin  ;  so,  fixing  his  eye  on  the 
which  had  been  newly  supplied  with  pine 
>ts  and  cones,  he  watched  till  the  blaze  broke 
Dogh,  when  he  saw  three  sides  of  the  den. 
«  of  these  were  covered  with  skins  of  different 
ids  of  animals,  inhabitants  of  the  region;  some 
ihem  undressed;  but  the  most  of  them  tanned 
r  the  Indian  manner  of  preparing  furs.  These 
fved  as  clothing  for  the  person  of  the  inhabitant 
of  doors,  and  for  the  bed  of  the  restless 
jtary  at  night.  Guns  and  pistols  of  different 
Rerns,  with  other  hunting  apparatus,  were 
tpended  on  deer's  antlers,  which  were  the  hooks 
all  things  that  were  hung  up.  Above  the 
e  where  the  couch  was  made,  a  naked  sword 
imed  as  if  alive  when  new  fuel  sent  forth  flame, 
;  scabbard  depended  on  another  hook  hard  by, 
was  ornamented  with  some  precious  raelal. 
sides  those  necessary  articles  of  furniture,  there 
lie  things  of  which  the  observer  could  not  see  the 
so  easily.  A  large  paper  globe  was  suspended 
Wi  the  roof,  covered  with  figures  of  beasts  and 
ids,  serpents  and  men.  On  the  wall  on  the  left 
Ic  were  pictures,  which,  so  far  as  Teunis  could 
inguish,  were  more  of  demoniacal  than  of 
inan  shap>e. 

Tliese  observations  were  made  at  a  glance,  for 

""C  roind  of  the  slow  Dutchman  was  now  excited 

the  highest    pitch,   and    comprehended    in   a 

ute  what  an  hour  could  not  have  unfolded  to 

at  another  time.     As  we  may  suppose,  it  was 

living  human  figures  which  chiefly  arrested  his 


attention.  There  were  two  men,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  fire.  The  Dominie  he  knew,  and  only 
observed  that  he  was  in  his  most  dignified  posture  ; 
if  possible,  more  so  than  when  he  sat  in  the 
President's  chair  in  the  Consistory.  He  had 
never  seen  him  before  with  a  face  in  which 
intelligence  and  goodness  struggled  so  much  for 
the  ascendency.  His  usual  humor  lay  hidden 
away  in  the  deep  lines  that  surrounded  his  eyes 
and  his  mouth;  and  yet  while  he  sat  gravely,  like 
a  man  who  was  conscious  of  his  place  and  power, 
he  yielded  a  deference  to  the  man  before  him 
which  Teunis  had  never  hitherto  seen  him  do. 
But  this  was  the  first  superior  he  had  ever  seen  in 
the  presence  of  the  greatest  man  on  the  Kaatskills. 
The  other  man  was  of  tall  and  upright  carriage, 
with  a  head  like  one  that  was  accustomed  to 
command.  His  face  closely  shaven,  and  neck 
bare,  he  seemed  more  like  one  sitting  in  a  city 
mansion,  than  the  rough  unshaven  creature  that 
interrupted  him  on  his  way  two  days  ago.  The 
obeisance  given  him  by  the  Dominic — who  called 
no  man  master — showed  him  to  be  of  some  dis- 
tinction. Perhaps  a  messenger  from  the  Provincial 
authorities,  proffering  help;  or,  after  all,  he  might 
indeed  be  a  real  wizard  able  to  change  his 
appearance  like  Satan  hinself. 

At  that  instant  a  change  from  one  position  to 
another  gave  Teunis  a  chance  of  seeing  him  more 
closely,  when  he  almost  called  out,  *'That  is  none 
else  than  Captain  Whittesley,  that  caused  so  much 
commotion  in  Sopus  the  other  day."  Teunis 
had  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments 
of  persons  going  through  such  transformations, 
but  he  had  ever  believed  it  to  be  but  a  fable;  and 
he  almost  trembled  when  he  remembered  how 
Granny  Hoffman  had  said,  with  her  long  skinny 
finger  lifted  up,  "  Teu nie,  Teu nie,  never  looken 
on  ole  duivel  wid  htsn  young  face." 

It  was  while  Teunis  was  conning  over  this 
warning,  that  the  object  of  his  scrutiny  turned  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  place  where  he  was 
standing,  so  intently  that  the  hidden  spectator's 
blood  ran  chilL  Rising  from  his  seat  by  the  fire, 
he  took  down  his  pistols,  and  coming  directly  to 
the  window  where  Teunis  stood,  he  thrust  his 
hand  so  quickly  that  the  looker  in  had  just  time  to 
squat  on  the  ground,  and  let  the  inmate  fire  over 
his  head,  one  pistol  after  another,  followed  by  a 
similar  discharge  of  guns,  that  seemed  as  if  the 
cloves   and    the    gulf    were  sending   back    their 


reverberations,  which  increased  in  loudness  as  the 
several  pieces  were  fired  off.  The  stale  of  Teunis's 
nervous  system  made  him  believe  that  the  ariilSery 
he  heard  must  be  something  more  than  earthly; 
and  had  he  been  threatened  with  a  muzzle  at  his 
ear,  he  would  have  sunk  dead  on  the  ground,  so 
feeble  were  his  knees  when  he  attempted  to  rise. 
Recovering  from  his  fear,  he  heard  the  voices 
again  within,  and  ventured  to  look  once  more. 
This  time  the  skin  was  left  a  little  aside,  so  that 
he  could  hear  and  see  at  the  same  time.  The 
stranger  was  reloading  the  pieces,  bestowing  great 
care  upon  the  manner  as  well  as  upon  the  matter 
in  hand, 

"You  are  very  precise  and  attentive  to  these 
Boanerges.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  will  speak 
their  thunder  any  louder,  or  with  more  effect?" 
said  the  Dominie,  who  was  evidently  asking  not 
for  information,  for  he  knew  as  well  as  others,  but 
because  he  was  leading  a  conversation. 

"  Reverend issi mo  Domino,  know  you  not  that 
a  little  more  or  a  little  less  powder  would  either 
fail  to  carry,  or  scatter  the  shot  without  doing  the 
execution ;  I  am  confident  that  Leyden  taught 
you  that  loud  thunder  is  not  Hghtning." 

"True  sir,  but  I  find  that  thunder  frightens 
more  people  than  the  lightning  ;  and  when  you 
have  more  powder  in  the  flask  than  shot  in  the 
pouch,  what  is  to  be  done  but  let  fly,  and  you 
may  chance  to  hit." 

'*  Thrown  away,  Rcverendissimo  Domino,  know 
this,  that  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  would  fail, 
as  I  said ;  so  look  here,  this  thimbleful  is  worth 
more  than  a  hornful.  Your  piece  may  chance  to 
kick  you  over  in  the — I  beg  pardon — pulpit.  I 
give  yoti  this  illustration  from  Leyden/' 

"You  would  say,"  said  the  reverend  expounder, 
"that  short  sermons,  short  prayers,  spoken  cool 
and  quiet,  to  saint  and  sinner  are  best.  But  tell 
mc  if  youever-in  the  heat  of  battle  thought  on  the 
thimbleful.     Nature  is  then  above  all  rules." 

"  Reverendlssimo  Domino,  nature  in  war,  work 
or  worship,  is  but  wisdom,  requiring  the  true  ex- 
pression, whether  it  is  to  be  given  by  Captain  or 
Doctor  Thcologi.  Be  in  earnest.  The  heart, 
your  reverence;  the  heart  in  the  right  place,  and 
then  fire  away  wisely." 

"Old  Cromwell's  advice,  'trust  in  Providence, 
and  keep  your  powder  dry.*  Just  as  I  said, 
honorable  captain,  nature  is  above  all  rules;  and 
A  few  grains  of  powder  more  or  less  is  not  thought  of. 
Tbimblesfu]  in  the  heat  of  battle,  sounds  like  folly. 
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"  Ah  !  but  Reverendissimo  Domino,  we 

the  powder  before  the  battle  begins,"  weii= '  "* 

deliberate  words  of  the  man  loading  the  pl^r  «\cce', 
who  as  deliberately  took  out  a  few  grains  r  irom 
the  thimbleful. 

"  As  we  soldiers  of  King  Immanuel  should  c^  do,"  1 
was  the  quiet  reply  of  the  reverend  man,  "  I  at*^,  ^»^*cceptij 
the  good  advice.  I  have  seen  many  good  sernK~x^  'rnony 
!ost  by  scattering  the  points;  just  as  I  did  ro^  ^mysell 
in  a  flock  of  pigeons  when  my  piece  was  overloa/Bfc.fl^B4de<lJ 
To  drop  figure,  I  see  that  you  are  in  earnest  il^^  ^here. 
preparing  for  battle.  If  so,  please  to  inform  .m]  a)e  i 
captain." 

"  Remember,"  was  the  quick  reply  of  the  ot»  ^(her, 
"  that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  use  that  title  J!ic^ 

nor  elsewhere  above  your  breath.  After  to-rooc  ^KZ}rrow 
I  hope  to  throw  aside  all  disguise,  but  I  must  6r^ 

have  revenge.     Tiie  face  of  a  dying  mortal  fol. 

lows  me  everywhere,  crying  revenge  !     For  tint 

have  I  yielded  up  king,  country  and  ranks.    Th «ni» 

to   the  Almighty,  he  has  heard    my  prayer, 
brought  my  enemy  close  to  me.     Now  hear 
God,  again,  and  let  him  not  elude  ray  hand 
hand  of  justice — a  second   time,  as  he  did 
before." 

These  last  words  were  uttered  with  cxccc*^  *  *'^' 
bitterness  and  while  the  loading  went  on.     T*««-^''^ 
was  a  deep  determination  expressed  as  the  wadcS  *  ''B 
I  was  rammed  in,  that  seemed  to  say:   "  Now  I' 
[  belch  forth  fire  and  blood."     There  was  a  p 
I  in   the  conversation  here  as  if  the  operator 
afraid   to   trust   his   feelings   in    words,    and 
Dominie  was  too  prudent  to  attempt  making 
for  the  torrent  that  he  saw  lay  behind.     Wb 
spoke,  it  was  cautiously;  but  venturing,  he  %^ 
"  Revenge,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  fiery  demon;     * 
I  have  marvelled  if  that  be  not  the  reason  wh>^ 
deals  so  much  in  powder  and  ball." 

"  Reverendissimo  Domino,  there  you  are  w^~*- 
again.     A  pistol  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  muskec 
hero.     If  they  fall  into  malicious  hands  the  €^-^ 
is  with   the  demon  that   uses   them.     It   is 
stiletto  and  the  poison  bowl  that  act  the  co 
That   pistol   in    my  hand   is  the  executiooc 
justice ;  and  all  I  want  is  to  have  such  a  good  ji» 
as  yourself  to   see   that  justice   is  done  witt» 
malice.     It  shall    be  dealt  out  as  the  Alroi^ 
apportions  it  to  the  sinner,  when  be  sends  d 
his  thunderbolts: 
in  their  execution 

' '  Noble  sir,  hear  what  that  God  says  '  vengi 
is  mine.'     It  is  too  sweet  a  morscl»  the  h«»t*^ 


God's  fircanns  have  no  mm^  ^^^ 
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mortal   man.     The  sinner  should  be 
xording  to  his  sin;  but  we  must  wait 

•endissimo  ministro verbi  Dei.  'He that 
man's  blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
fait    God's  time!    O    Heaven!    have  I 

ry  time,  and  thanks  to  thy  great  name, 
come.  You  will  say  this  yourself, 
issirao  Domino,  when  1  have  rehearsed 
^  of  wrongs  in  your  ear,  and  my  vows." 
honorable  sir,  you  have  hinted  these 
ne  before,  and  I  am  anxious  to  be  able 
te  your  honor  when  you  are  gone,  for 
tat  you  must  go." 

\  my  duty  is  performed,  and  that  will  be 
raw  is  fulfilled.  But  mark,  Revendissimo 
how  that  Providence,  in  which  you 
ad  which  1  am  now  forced  to  believe  in, 
lit  the  sinner  to  the  place  of  his  end." 
ave  I  not  heard  something  of  a  decoy 

kto  bring  on  here  him  that  you  call  your 
Tso,  then  more  than  Providence  has  a 
le  matter." 

and  that  has  been  revealed  too;  some 
d  those  of  the  greatest  number,  are  sieves, 
k  through  them.  ,The  red  race  have  as 
pbs  as  their  neighbors.  But  tell  me, 
rir,  if  Providence  does  not  use  all  sorts  of 
Ulities?" 

pd  he  also  controls  them,  when  he  sees 
would  go  too  far;  I  have  seen  a  fool  set 
Dg,  and  he  could  not  stop  it ;  and  I  once 
ipcn  the  sluice  out  of  sport,  when  the 
through  with  a  force  that  swept  him 
a    dangerous    thing,    this    helping 

iving  a  good   course  yet;  to-morrow 
le   the  whole   well,    and   you   will    say 

t  that  it  may;  but  unless  the  man 

e  strings  of  the  puppet -show,  under- 

chine   well,  he   may   bring  up   the 

at  the  wrong   time   and  spoil   the 

5c,     A  wiser  one  than  he  must  direct." 

|«ndissimo  Domino,  be  patient  and  you 

pecial  Providence  here,  as  you  would 

d  you  know  all  that  your  God  has  put 

you  would  yourself  urge  me  on  to 

ark  in  the  right    time  and   place.     I 

justice !  Woe  be  to  me  if  I  fulfill  not 

I  see  the  sword  at  this  moment ;  I 


have  seen  it  every  night  for  the  last  year,  as  I  lay 
on  that  skin,  suspended  over  his  head:  and  hear 
me,  by  the  God  of  justice,  I  will  have  revenge." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  succeed,"  the  Dominie  here 
interposed,  *'  but  does  it  accord  with  our  notions 
of  right  and  propriety  that  the  injured  should 
become  both  judge  and  executioner?" 

This  argument,  which  went  farther  than  the 
roused  reasoner  wished,  goaded  him,  so  that  he 
almost  screamed  out  in  madness:  '*No  man  may 
come  between  me  and  ray  victim.  I  am  appointed 
of  heaven.  I  have  prayed,  planned,  dreamed  of 
this  hour,  and  tracked  him  like  a  sleuth  hound; 
how  I  have  lain  on  that  bed  thinking  of  nothing 
else,  till  I  fell  asleep,  and  the  morning  found  me 
dreaming  that  I  had  him  by  the  throat.  I  have 
bought  the  service  of  menials  and  flattered  the 
vanity  of  fools;  made  myself  appear  to  the  vulgar 
a  simpleton,  a  wizard,  everything,  that  I  might  see 
this  day,  and  now  to  let  him  go  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  deal  daintily  with' him,  calling  it 
justice,  lawful  justice.     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Here  the  speaker  rose  from  his  seat  like  a 
maniac,  smiting  his  hands  on  his  forehead,  and 
laughing  again,  till  the  echoes  out  of  doors  mocked 
the  hoarse  sounds  within, 

During  a  pause  in  this  transport,  the  Dominie 
put  in  a  few  words,  saying:  ''Then  you  have  not 
a  high  opinion  of  Sir  Henry's  sense  of  justice." 

"  Why  should  I  have  a  high  notion  of  his  honor? 
This  man  was  my  bosom  friend;  I  took  him  into 
the  sanctuar>'  of  my  heart  and  of  my  home.  .He 
betrayed  me;  defiled  her  soul,  which  was  as  pure 
as  the  driven  snow  which  I  have  seen  coming  into 
my  hut  here.  Yet  she  died  in  my  arms,  praying 
to  me  for  my  forgiveness.  Freely  did  I  pardon 
her;  but  I  swore  on  my  knees,  with  her  still  warm 
hand  in  mine,  and  her  eyelids  unclosed,  that  the 
villain  who  had  caused  this  should  have  the  full 
pimishment.  That  oath  is  recorded  in  heaven, 
and  was  carried  thither  by  her  whom  the  villain 
had  ruined.  But  where  is  the  law  on  man's 
statute  book  to  punish  the  guilty  seducer?  Can  any 
tribunal  restore  to  me  my  pure  Augusta,  or  give 
me  back  my  peace  of  mind;  my  home;  my 
joyous  heart  1  Where  is  the  equivalent  on  earth  I 
Men  taunted  me  by  pointing  me  to  the  code  of 
honor.  Honor  with  Satan!  honor  with  the  man 
who  had  already  violated  all  honor  I  But  still  I 
offered  him  the  justice  of  a  soldier  and  of  a 
gentleman.    He  sneered  at  me.     When  I  appealed 


to  that  same  Sir  Henry,  he  aflected  to  feel  for  rae, 
but  he  had  his  favorite  removed,  where  I  could 
not  find  him.  He  promoted  him  instead  of 
disgracing  him,  and  then  I  swore  that  they  all  should 
know  and  feci  my  justice." 

*'And  yet  you  know  that  mercy  is  the  darling 
attribute  of  God,"  was  the  quiet  insinuation  of  the 
good  man  present,  anxious  to  allay  the  passion  of 
the  agitated  solitary,  who  was  hiding  his  face  a 
minute,  till  waking  up  he  said: 

"  I  know  all  that,  and  it  is  well  for  the  Almighty, 
who  can  allow  himself  to  wait,  since  time  is 
nothing  to  him ;  he  has  eternity  to  o])erate  in,  but 
we  mortals  must  be  quick  when  the  time  comes." 

"And  yet,"  said  the  reverend  visitor,  '*  you 
have  been  very  patient  in  your  purpose,  and  have 
taken  a  long  time." 

'*  Yes,"  and  this  was  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  as 
if  it  involved  a  confession  of  guih.  I  left  my  own 
colors,  burning  with  revenge,  threw  myself  into 
the  ranks  of  yon  rebels,  whose  cause  was  nothing 
to  me,  as  compared  with  my  own;  the  authority 
of  Washington,  which  you  saw  to-day,  I  purchased 
by  pertinacity  of  purpose.  I  left  the  world,  came 
here,  when  I  found  that  this  hut  lay  near  to  the 
foad  which  leads  to  the  West,  1  bought  the 
service  of  Kiskataam,  who  has  decoyed  the  villain 
hither.  I  bought  the  same  Kiskataam  that  he 
might  carry  off  another,  that  shall  be  nameless. 
The  black,  the  white,  you  all  are  now  helping  to 
develop  my  plot." 

**And  is  this  the  secret,"  said  the  astonished 
pastor,  "of  the  Hermit's  residence  in  this  wild 
region?  his  walks  by  night,  and  of  hisjourneyings 
and  disguises  by  day?  For  this  he  has  made  up 
with  the  Jew  and  Christian,  the  deist,  and  the 
Pagan.  His  mixing  with  witches  and  saints  ;  his 
influence  over  the  old  men,  and  the  young  maidens ; 
all,  that  he  may  be  revenged  on  one  that  has  injured 
him?  Verily  I  shall  be  humbled  after  this,  when  1 
think  of  the  zeal  of  revenge — revenge  on  one 
man." 

••  On  two  men»  holy  parson :  the  one  who  did  the 
injtn'y,  and  tho  one  who  sheltered  the  sinner. 
Both  shall  sec  what  you  Calvinists  call  a  special 
Providence.  God  has  aided  me  in  my  pursuit. 
What  say  you  ?" 

"1  could  believe  all  you  say,"  said  the  calm 
auditor,  smiling,  "  were  it  an  unbiased  interpreter 
that  prcacthed  it ;  but  our  wishes  make  us  partial 
roromentaton,  and  hence  lav  has  been  established 


as  the  moderator  between  the  offender  and  r       Mi 
offended." 

"  As  the  colonies  should  wait  for  the  king's  la^  M'  I 
and  not  have  recourse  to  arms,"  was  th^  go  -m^m  ^ 
retort  of  the  recluse, 

"  Most  honorable  captain,  the  people  waited       ,fc»i 
the  law  was  lost  sight  of  in  despotic  tyranny;  ^s. 
we  fell  back  upon  our  natural  rights." 

"You  help  me,  reverend  sir;  I  waited  till  I  »      'W] 
there  was  no  law  for  me,  and  I  have  now  fali 
back  on  my  rights  as  a  man,  and  it  is  not 
for  you  to  overlook  the  advantage  that  is  i. 
thrown  into  my  hand." 

"I  own,"  said  the  Dominie,  "you  make 
good  case  for  yourself,  and  on   that  %'ery  accc 
I  am  the  more  suspicious  of  the  end  in  view. 
are  apt  to  be  well  pleased  with  our  own  creatics 
and  call  them  the  work  of  God  when  it  suits  a». 

"But  Reverend issi mo  Domino,  hear.     There  Jif 
on  the  flat  rock  above  us  a  band  of  marauders,  u 
they  have  in  their  hands  some  of  your  own  friendu 
They  are  waiting  for  others.     That  noble-heaited 
girl,   Elsie,  is  one  of  them,  and  the  daughter  o( 
Clinton  is  the  other.     You  heard  the  story  to-day; 
now  tell  me,  did   I  bring  that  young  lady  bete? 
Have  I  detained  Brandt  so  long  that  the  brother 
has  had  time  to  come  and  help  in  the  rescoe?    if 
this  will  teach  Clinton  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
justice  to  me,  that  the  hand  of  God   has  followed 
him,  and  found  him  in  his  own  family,  so  that  the 
very  man  who  injured  my  honor  is  the  destroyer 
of  his  own  peace,  shall  not  the  punishment  of  tkm 
double-dyed  villain  lead  to  the  deliverance  of  yoar 
friends,  to  the  restoration  of  the  innocent  giris, 
and  to  the  fulfillment  of  my  vow,  and  be  a  warn* 
ing  to  the  guilty  ever  afterward  ?" 

"Amen,"  was  the  hearty  response  of  the  van- 
quished Dominie,  whose  feelings  were  all  the  time 
on  the  side  of  the  speaker.  Pi|>cs  and  tobacco 
were  now  produced,  where  amidst  the  thick  fumc( 
of  smoke  the  theologian  was  eager  to  reniate  the 
argument  on  special  Providence  in  the  abrtnct. 
His  antagonist  fought  shy,  not  from  any  ioabiliiy, 
as  was  evident,  but  he  was  now  too  much  in  earactt' 
to  attend  to  a  mere  display  of  intellectual  gUdi»> 
torship. 

"  I  am  pleased,  sir,  to  see  that  our  di 
held  before,  have  had  some  effect  upon  your  bcHef, 
and  that  those  vile  Armioian  doctrines  are  aiaaa> 
doned." 

"  Venerable  sir,"  wac  the  half  )ocalar  reply  of 
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Kbe  other,  "  I  am  too  young  a  convert  to  be  con- 
gntulated  on  my  conversion.  You  have  just  now 
i^'arned  me  against  allowing  my  wishes  to  control 
|p;  faith." 

^  "Yes,  honorable  captain,  but  you  have  too 
xioch  philosophy  and  legal  acumen  not  to  per- 
:r«ive  the  force  of  that  canon  of  the  national  Synod 
l^i"  the  Reformed  Church,  held  at  Dordrecht, 
kt" 

■  "Oh,  yes,  reverend  sir,  that  was  a  great  conven- 
^on;  I  h.ive  it  now  before  my  mind.  You  lent 
wm  the  book,  and  I  have  profited  by  it ;  but  you 
^iil  not  refuse  a  cup  of  this  good  liquor,  for  dry 
fcguroent  ought  to  have  the  throat  well  moistened, 
Bse  we  are  apt  to  stick  too  long  at  the  hard 
K>ints." 

During  these  passes  of  intellectual  debate,  the 
inger  had  put  his  hand  into  his  capacious  coat 
cket,  and  produced  a  square  bottle,  which  he 
)lt  kindly  before  he  poured  out  part  of  its  con- 
iils  into  a  wooden  cup;  holding  it  out  to  the 
Dotninie,  as  he  made  those  remarks,  in  a  quiet, 
>leasant  manner.  The  minister,  without  stopping 
lAu  discourse,  took  the  oJfered  beverage,  and  with 
bis  pipe  reeking  in  his  left  hand,  he  lifted  the  cup 
^Uvay  to  bis  mouth,  looking  in  the  face  of  his 
Btertainer,  continuing  to  say ; 

B"That  canon  as  I  have  saJd  to  you  before" 

W"  Yes,  sir,  drink;"  interrupted  the  other.  "I 
Wv  it  all  by  heart,  I  have  been,  as  you  shall 
h«3f,  a  most  diligent  catechumen.  '  As  God  him- 
Jelf  is  njosi  wise,  unchangeable,  omniscient,  and 
omnipotent,  so  the  election  made  by  him  can 
Ofither  be  interrupted  nor  changed,  recalled  nor 
annulled  ;  neither  can  the  elect  be  cast  away,  nor 
their  number  diminished.'  That  is  the  article. 
What  think  you  of  the  liquor?" 

"  Honorable  sir,  that  came  out  of  Elder  Abiel*s 
aeflar.  I  was  there  on  the  night  he  returned  from 
^amaica.  I  took  home  a  barrel  of  the  same  kind ; 
rhich,  somehow,  has  run  dry  very  quick.  I  have 
Iwajs  blamed  that  scoundrel  Tom.  But,  con- 
erning  that  canon — correctly  repeated,  verbatim  ; 
id  what  is  better,  you  have  expressed  your  belief 

t" 

■  Reverend issimo  Domino,  your  good    health, 
O  success  to  our  enterprise.     Your  amen  lingers 

my  ear  yet,  like  rich  music.     But  do  you  not 
ink  that  the  authority  of  that  Synod  of   Dort 
ML  greatly  impaired  in  its  force  by  the  strong 
■prity  in  £avor  of  Arminius?" 
Vol.  IX.— g 


'*  There  was  a  majority  on  the  right  side,"  said 
the  Dominie,  warmly,  as  he  emptied  the  second 
cup,  "and  there  was  Calvin,  a  host  in  himself." 

"So,  reverend  sir,  you  test  truth  by  numbers, 
and  the  quality  of  the  man  that  heads  them. 
Where  would  it  lie  now  with  you  on  one  side,  and 
your  humble  servant  on  the  other?" 

"  Solomon  declares  that  in  a  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors there  is  .safety." 

"Then,  Reverend issimo  Domino,  the  heathen 
and  the  papists  are  safe." 

"  Honorable  sir,  you  know  that  the  staff  of  an 
army  is  the  smallest  part,  yet  they  fight  the  battle." 

"  Just  as  King  George  wanted  to  rule  by  his 
staff,  and  the  many  would  not  allow  it." 

The  Dominie  was  getting  warm  inside  and  out; 
when  his  teaser  said  to  him,  "  here  isasubject  that 
concerns  us  more  just  now  than  the  Heidelburg 
catechism," 

A  large  skin  was  spread  on  the  wall,  the  fur 
inside.  The  unknown  captain  began  to  chalk  out 
a  plan  upon  the  surface,  explaining  as  he  went 
along  the  combinations  necessary  for  future  opera- 
tions. These  were  too  intricate  for  Teunis  to 
comprehend.  What  he  could  gather  was  enough 
to  convince  him  that  the  Dominie  and  the  hermit 
did  not  agree. 

"Your  plan,  noble  captain^  is  all  made  with 
one  overwhelming  thought  in  your  mind- — the 
punishment  of  your  personal  enemy ;  we  cannot 
sacrifice  the  good  of  the  whole  for  that  single 
point,  however  intensely  you  may  feel  concerning 
your  end.  Your  scheme  has  too  much  of  theatri- 
cal trick  and  plot  about  it  to  prove  in  all  points 
successful.  You  are  desirous  that  your  enemy  be 
made  to  bite  the  dust  in  the  eyes  of  an  audience 
whose  very  presence  shall  humble  him.  We  have 
public  good  in  view,  even  though  your  intended 
victim  should  escape  the  fate  he  justly  deserves  at 
your  hands," 

The  Dominie's  auditor  was  calmed  by  a  thrust 
which  had  so  much  reason  in  it,  but  persisted  in 
saying  that  the  arrangement  of  the  several  parties 
was  complete,  that  it  could  not  possibly  fail  of 
both  humbling  the  guilty  and  effecting  the  public 
good. 

"  You  may  be  disappointed  in  what  you  expect. 
Let  me  say  what  I  think.  You  have  woven  your 
net  with  such  exceeding  great  skill  that  I  am  now 
afraid  that  the  boldness  of  the  Mohawk  and  the 
desperate  villainy  of  the  English  colonel  will  break 


it ;  when  you  may  find  that  the  wise  have  been 
caught  in  their  own  craftiness.  You  have  heard 
our  plan  of  attack,  noble  captain,  and  if  you  can 
take  part  in  either  division  wc  can  make  room  for 
you." 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion,  the  captain,  as 
he  was  called,  stepped  forward  and  wrote  wiih  his 
chalk  some  figures  Teun is  could  not  at  his  distance 
decipher,  but  which  made  the  Dominie  start,  and 
then  give  a  glance  around.  This  brought  the  con- 
versation gradually  to  a  close,  as  if  intended  lo 
deceive  some  one  within  earshot. 


"When  do  you  expect  the  hermit  home? 
the  casual  question  of  the  Dominie.  "  He 
late  hours  in  these  regions." 

'•  All  hours,  reverend  sir,  are  alike  to  him; 
and  as  he  would  not  relish  more  company  than 
him,  we  had  better  march  up  hill  to  the  cam 

This  Teunis  only  regarded  as  a  ruse,  for  he 
the  glance  and  the  look  which  was  cast  at  the 
dow,  and  that  he  might  not  be  caught  eave$«:^i 
ping,  he  slipped  back  into  the  darkness  for 
miinites,  intending  to  call  at  the  door  as  soc^;;  j« 
prudence  would  permit. 
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WOOED    AND    MARRIED. 
By  Rosa  Nouchitite  Carey, 

^HtAi^r  9f  "Nellie's  Memories,''  "  Wee  Wifie^'  ''Barbara  Heathcctis  Trial,"  and  "Robert  OrJ's  A/fnewtetU." 


CHAPTER   XXXIII.       DARKEST   BEFORE   DAWN. 

Every  one  thought  that  Miss  Elliott  looked 
strangely  ill  that  night. 

The  Fortescues  and  Trevors  and  Humphrey 
Nelhecote  were  dining  up  at  the  Great  House  that 
evening,  and  Dym,  who  had  spent  the  afternoon 
in  her  own  room  in  a  confused  trance  of  suffering, 
had  been  obliged  to  rouse  herself  at  last,,  and,  after 
bathing  her  aching  eyes  and  head,  to  creep  down 
stairs,  trusting  that  under  the  shade  of  the  friendly 
twilight  she  would  be  able  to  steal  to  her  usual  cor- 
ner beside  Mrs.  Chichester  without  challenging 
special  observation.  But  on  this  occasion  the 
Fates  were  against  her. 

The  lamps  were  already  lighted  as  she  entered 
the  drawing-room,  Humphrey  had  possession  of 
her  comer,  and  the  squire,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom  before  dinner,  was  lounging  on  the  rug  in 
his  favorite  altitude,  carrying  on  a  somewhat  one- 
sided conversation  with  his  cousin. 

Beatrix  was  not  quite  so  ready  as  usual  with  her 
answer ;  she  appeared  absent  and  ill  at  ease.  She 
started  almost  nervously  as  Dym  entered  ;  a  quick 
flush  passed  over  her  face.  Guy  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it :  he  talked  on  indolently  till  Humphrey's 
shocked  voice  reduced  him  to  momentary  silence. 

•'Why,  Dym,  what  ever  have  you  done  with 
yourself?  Some  one  told  me  you  were  ill,"  he 
began,  in  his  cheery  good-natured  way. 

*'  I  have  had  a  bad  headache,"  stammered  Dym, 
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taking  refuge  in  a  seat  beside  Mrs.  Chichester,  and 
wishing  in  a  sort  of  agony  that  Humphrey  woold 
desist  from  his  questions;  she  commanded  ber 
voice  with  difficulty,  so  as  not  to  alarm  Mrs. 
Chester,  who  was  always  anxious  when  onji 
ailed  her  favorite. 

"  You  must  have  a  shocking  headache,  mjr  dear, 
for  your  hands  are  like  ice,  and  your  face  was 
burning  when  you  kissed  me  just  now." 

**The  fire  is  so  hot,"  returned  Dvm,  stnifi 
for  composure,  and  shielding  her  face   with 
hand.     "  Humphrey,    would   you    mind  handing 
me  that  screen  ?     Thank  you.     I  am  only  a  htt 
faint.     I  shall  be  able  to  talk  presently."     Ai 
she  gave  him  such  an  appealing  glance  to  betilen 
that  Humphrey,  sore  perplexed  as  he  was, 
not  fail  to  comprehend  her,  and  at  last  cooaented 
to  leave  her  in  peace. 

Dym  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  he  left  hcTt 
Her  screen  shielded  her  from  observation.  Mci 
Chichester  was  still  talking :  he  had  not  noticed'' 
her,  then  ;  if  she  could  only  elude  his  pcneiratinj 
e}'es,  all  would  be  well ;  she  must  get  through  tbla 
evening ;  by  and  by  there  would  be  time  to 
and  to  form  her  plans. 

"  Do  you  think  you  think  you  need  come 
dinner.  Miss  Elliott?"  Dym  started,  and  the 
screen  fell  from  her  hand.  Mr.  Chichester  quktif 
restored  it.  He  had  come  noiselessly  round  to 
her  side,  and  was  leaning  on  his  mother's  chair. 
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but  his  question   was  so  low-toned  that   it  only 
reached  the  ear  for  which  it  was  intended. 

"Thank  you;  I  have  only  a  bad  headache;  it 
w^ ill  go  off  presently,"  faltered  poor  Dyra.  She 
did  not  dare  lift  her  eyelids,  but  the  grave  com- 
prehending tenderness  of  Mr.  Chichester's  voice 
t> rough t  the  color  to  her  face. 

"  Is  there  any  necessity  to  put  such  a  force  on 
yooRelf?"  he  persisted,  gently.  "  You  are  either 
v-ery  ill  or  very  unhappy.  I  wish" — in  a  half- 
■^wr  tiimsical,  half-serious  tone — "  I  wish  I  knew  what 
"^wras  troubling  my  little  friend." 

"Don't  Mr.  Chichester.     Oh,  if  you  would  only 
leave  mel"  gasped  out  the  poor  child.     She  really 
H.ardly  knew  what  she  was  saying:    her   temples 
■^birobbed  with  nervous  agony,  a  dull  sickening  pain 
yi^is  at  her  heart,  she  felt  physically  faint  and  ill. 
•*  If  only  he  would  not  be  kind  to  me,"  she  said 
lo herself.     "If  I  could  only  go  away  somewhere 
o«i  of  the  reach  of  his  voice."     She  had  a  dull 
sc3rt  of  consciousness  that  she  had  been  taken  at 
H<r  word,  that  Mr.   Chichester  was  gone  and  his 
Ucc  was  taken  by  Humphrey. 
"You  are  not  to  come  down    to  dinner:    the 
squire  forbids  it,"  he  whispered  loudly.     "  Per- 
haps the  quiet  may  do  your  head  more  good.     I 
heard  him  order  Stewart  to  bring  you  some  strong 
coffee.    Try  and  rest  a  little,  and  perhaps  in  an 
boar  you  may  be  better."     Dyra  gave  a.  feeble 
stuile  in  answer.     When  the  room  was  empty,  she 
took  possession   of  one  of  the  couches  and  drank 
j^^Her  coflTce.     How  good  of  him  to  interpose  and 
^Bsltield  her  in  this  way  I   how  could  she  have  sat 
^^  through  the  long  dinner  between  Mrs.  Trevor  and 
Humphrey,    and   opposite    Beatrix's  scrutinizing 
^Jres?    ••  Perhaps  he  only  thinks  I  am  ill,  and  will 
fofgivc  my  petulance;  but  how  could  I  lell  him  to 
go  away  when  he  was  so  kind — so  very  kind?" 

Dym  was  able  to  pronounce  herself  somewhat 
^Uerwhen  the  ladies  made  their  appearance  in 
the  drawing-room.  She  shrank  away  from  Mrs. 
I^laire's  advances,  however,  and  placed  herself 
^der  Mrs.  Trevor's  wing. 

Mr.  Chichester  found  them  talking,  to  all  ap- 
Pttrance  very  comfortably. 

"Has  ray  prescription  taken  effect?"  he  said, 
landing  opposite  thera,  and  giving  Dym  one  of 
^lis  most  critical  glances.  Dym  felt  his  tone  was 
a  little  cool. 

"My  head  is  certainly  less  troublesome,"  she 
relumed,  evasively.  ' '  The  coffee  was  much  better 
than  the  dinner,  Mr.  Chichester." 


**  Humph  !"  was  his  sole  answer,  turning  on  his 
heel,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  he  did  not 
again  approach  her  corner. 

Dym  slipped  away  as  soon  as  the  guests  had 
gone.  She  made  some  hasty  excuse  that  Mrs. 
Chichester  wanted  her,  and  did  not  again  reenter 
the  drawing-room,  where  Guy  and  his  cousin  were 
the  only  occupants. 

Florence  was  awake,  for  a  wonder.  Dym  lay 
down  on  the  bed  beside  her,  in  her  white  dress, 
and  took  the  little  creature  in  her  arms,  and  waited 
patiently  til!  she  had  fallen  asleep  with  her  head 
on  her  shoulder,  •'  She  would  not  hold  her  often 
in  this  way,"  .she  thought;  and  all  at  once  it  came 
into  her  mind  how  sadly  Flossie  would  miss  her. 
"  She  loves  her  father  dearly,  but  she  has  not  given 
him  all  her  heart,"  she  said  to  herself.  And  in- 
voluntarily she  pressed  the  sleeping  child  closer  to 
to  her  breast  as  the  prospect  of  their  speedy  sepa- 
ration came  upon  her.  Dym  never  knew  how  the 
long  hours  of  that  night  pas.sed  away ;  she  could 
hear  the  church  clock  chiming  out  the  quarters  one 
by  one.  Presently  the  cock  crowed,  and  a  faint 
dusky  light  came  stealing  up  the  valley.  Her  eye- 
balls burned,  the  dull  heavy  throbbing  at  her  head 
went  on  ceaselessly  ;  towards  morning  fatigue  and 
pain  overpowered  her,  and  she  slept.  Phyllis 
found  her  later  on  slili  in  her  while  dress,  with 
Florence  nestled  close  beside  her. 

"  Why,  you  have  never  been  to  bed  at  all,  miss!" 
gasped  out  Phyllis,  open-eyed  and  anxious;  "dear 
heart,  you  will  take  cold  and  be  sick,  and  no  won- 
der, neither." 

"  Hush,  Phyllis  !  I  fell  asleep  without  undress- 
ing ;  that  was  all ;  it  was  very  wrong.  Please  say 
nothing  of  this  to  Dorothy."  Dym  felt  she  had 
been  incautious  when  she  saw  Phyllis's  puzzled 
look  of  alarm.  She  dressed  quickly,  and  was  in 
her  accustomed  place  at  the  breakfast-table  long 
before  Mrs.  Delaire  made  her  appearance.  Guy 
and  his  child  came  in  later  hand-in-hand. 

"I  hope  you  are  better  this  morning,  Miss 
Elliott,"  Beatrix  had  said  to  her.  Mr.  Chichester 
merely  gave  her  a  scrutinizing  glance  as  he  shook 
hands. 

'*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  yourself  this 
morning,  Trichy?"  ht- observc<l,  as  he  sat  down. 

"1  thought,  perhaps,  as  it  is  so  fine,  we  might 
ride  over  to  Knaresborough,"  she  returned;  "it 
is  too  far  for  Florence,  but  you  and  I  might 
go." 

He  shook  his  head. 
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"  You  must  leave  me  out,  if  you  please.  I  have 
business  this  morning." 

"Not  those  tiresome  farm-accounts,  Guy?  they 
could  wait,  surely  ;  and  these  April  mornings  are 
so  delicious."  There  was  a  trace  of  impatience  in 
Beatrix's  tone. 

"Iwill  send  down  a  note  to  Latimer;  it  is  a 
pity  you  should  be  disappointed  of  your  ride," 
returned  her  cousin,  quietly.  "My  business  is 
almost  as  unfortunate  as  your  fit  of  the  vapors  yes- 
terday, eh,  Trichy?"  And  there  was  a  lurking 
tone  in  Guy's  voice  that  made  Beatrix  color  with 
vexation.  Do  what  she  would,  she  could  not  make 
this  man  yield  to  one  of  her  caprices :  he  would 
set  aside  her  requests  in  the  coolest  way,  if  they  did 
not  meet  with  his  approval. 

She  rose  from  the  table  now  with  a  displeased 
air. 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  send  a  note  to  the 
vicarage.  You  know  I  dislike  Mr.  Fortescuc's 
company ;  if  you  will  not  ride  with  me  yourself, 
Guy,  I  do  not  wish  for  any  other  escort." 

"To-morrow,  then,"  he  returned  good-humor- 
edly.  "Suppose  you  keep  my  mother  company 
this  morning."  And  Beatrix,  vexed  as  she  was, 
did  not  dare  to  press  the  matter  closely. 

Dym  had  left  the  room,  and  was  hurrying  across 
the  hall,  when  she  heard  Mr.  Chichester's  step 
behind  her. 

"  Miss  Elliott,  have  you  any  very  pressing  duty 
summoning  you  at  the  present  moment?" 

"I  was  going  up  to  Mrs.  Chichester:  she  ex- 
pects— that  is — I  always  read  to  her  in  the  morn- 

IDg. 

"  Headache  or  no  headache,  I  suppose  ?  I  have 
sent  my  cousin  Beatrix  to  sit  with  her.  Come  in 
here  a  moment,  please:  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 
And  Mr.  Chichester  opened  the  library  door. 
But  Dym,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  hesitated 
to  obey. 

"  I  must  go ;  I  am  sure  your  mother  wants  me," 
she  persisted,  keeping  her  ground.  But  her  color 
varied  dangerously. 

Mr.  Chichester  gave  her  one  of  his  peremptory 
looks. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  remind  you  that  I  have  a 
right  to  be  obeyed,"  he  said,  so  gravely  that  Dym 
did  not  venture  on  a  second  remonstrance.  Mr. 
Chichester's  slight  austerity  vanished  as  he  placed 
a  chair  for  her. 

"  Vou  are  so  unlike  yourself  that  you  make  me 


unlike  myself,"  he   said,  with   a  smile  thai 
evidently  meant  to  atone  for  his  speech.     "  Cocao^ 
Miss  Elliott,  drop  this  reserve  that  so  ill  bee 
you,  and  tell  me  frankly  what  ailed  you  last  nigh '»'—    " 

The  question  was  so  sudden  and  so  uncxpec  ^« ^ 

that  Dym  lost  her  presence  of  mind.      "  Don'l  aa^gg^^ 
me.     Oh,  I  am  so  unhappy  !"  she  said,  hiding  \\^^ 
face  in  her  hands.  ^^-^ 

"  So  I  suspected,"  was  the  quiet  answer.     "  ^^"^^    ' 
are  not   subject  to  fits  of  vapors  too,  are  yoor^-^ 
Come,"  and  the  shielding  hands  were  taken  down        ^f^ 
and   held   for  a   moment,    "don't    treat    roe  to  -^ 

women's  most   persuasive  arguments — you   know  "^ 

what  a  horror  men  have  of  tears,  but  tell  roe — I 
have  a  right  to  know — what  has  been  trouUiog 
you." 

His  voice,  with  its  old  kind  drollery,  tonched 
on  too  painful  a  chord.  Dym  snatched  her  hands 
away,  and  for  a  little  while  answer  was  irapoesible. 
Only  between  the  slender  girlish  fingers  the  hot 
tears  fell  fast — tears  of  sorrow  and  shame,  of  doofak 
and  bitter  yearning. 

Mr.  Chichester  stood  looking  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  there  was  a  shade  on  his  face  as  he 
turned  away  and  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the 
room.  Evidently  there  was  something  here  far 
which  he  was  not  prep>ared.  He  had  had  one 
glimpse  of  her  face  before  she  had  hidden  it  from 
his  view,  and  its  wild  look  of  sorrow  almost  ap- 
palled him. 

Dym  hoped  he  would  leave  her;  but  be  waft 
only  giving  her  time  to  recover  herself.  Presentljr, 
when  she  had  grown  a  little  calmer,  he  took  the 
seat  beside  her. 

"  Miss  Elliott,  do  you  know  you  are  trying  mjr 
patience  sorely  ?  No  ;  no  more  tears,  my  child," 
with  a  touch  of  peremptoriness.  "  I  see  1  thafl 
have  to  make  you  afraid  of  me,  after  all.  Whai 
has  my  cousin  said  or  done  to  annoy  fow?" 

No  answer ;  only  the  tell-tale  crimson  moontiaf 
to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  Beatrix  and  you  had  a  long  talk  together  70* 
terday.  Trichy  had  a  fit  of  viqx>rs,  which  ceiv 
tainly  lasted  all  the  evening,  for  \  never  taw  her 
so  unlike  herself;  even  Mrs.  Foneacue  noticed  it 
And  I  have  never  known  you  before  suffer  from 
these  intense  sick-headaches." 

"One  must  be  ill  sometimes,"  the  retarded, 
evasively. 

"  Do  you  think  it  cures  them  to  do  without  t 
night's  rest?  You  understand  nursing  very  poorly. 


■wr  ith  a  keen  glance  that  made  her  shiver.  How 
Ix&i  her  long  vigil  reached  his  ears?  Could 
-C*hyllis  have  betrayed  her? 

Her  miserable  night  was  not  the  best  preparation 

f«3rthe  endurance  of  the  day's  trial,     Dym  felt  so 

"^^resk  and  wretched  that  she  was  utterly  defenseless; 

■K^ot  a  spark  of  her  old  courage  remained.     She 

nusl  guard  her  secret — so  much  her  woman's  pride 

old  her — but   after  that  it  mattered    little  what 

tcame  of  her. 

The   pale  rigidity  of  her   features  smote   Guy 

•LJhichester's  heart  with  generous  pity. 

"Forgive  me  if  1  pain  you/'  he  continued, 
gently,  "  but  it  is  my  duty  to  find  out  this.  Would 
you  rather  have  me  speak  to  my  cousin  ?" 
^m  "  No— oh  no !"  in  a  deep  voice  of  misery. 
^m  "Then  you  must  be  perfectly  frank  with  me 
^pfODTself.  Tell  me.  Miss  Elliott,  have  Beatrix  and 
^you  quarreled  ?" 

Dym  considered  a  moment.     "  Not  in  the  way 

you  mean.     We  disag^ree  in  opinion:   that  is  all, 

^'aii   a   moment,"    pressing    her   hands  on    her 

t<mples  in  a  bewildered  sort  of  way,  as   though 

trying  to  collect  her  thoughts  for  a  great  effort. 

•"I  rant  to  tell  you  something,  Mr  Chichester: 

you  may  have  to  know  it  soon — I  have  made  up 

—^xnymind  to  leave  Ingleside." 

^P     "To  leave  us  I"  in  a  tone  of  astonished  in- 

"  cidulity. 

Dym  had  made  a  desperate  plunge;  she  went  on 
rapidly.  *•  It  was  you  who  brought  me  here  first, 
a^od  you  have  a  right  to  know.  Flossie  can  do 
^thout  me  now,  and  your  mother  will  easily  find 
^me  one  else  to  replace  me.  I  have  quite  made 
^ptny  mind  to  go;  nothing  you  say  can  shake  my 
w»lation." 

"Then  in  that  case  I  need  not  try,"  was 
^l«»oraewhat  dry  rejoinder.  "I  suppose  I  may 
••k  the  reasons  for  this  sudden  and  singular 
»aolution?" 
Her  reasons !  Dym  was  reduced  to  silence  now. 
"Have  I  unfortunately  done  anything  to  dis- 
pltase  you  ?' ' 

"You  Mr.  Chichester?  oh  no."     Dym's  grate- 
fiil  look  was  sufficiently  eloquent. 
"My  mother,  then?" 

"  Vour   mother  is  goodness  itself.     She  is  the 
dearest,  the  kindest "     Dym  was  nearly  break- 
ing down  again. 
"  Then  it  is  as  I  suspected,  and  Beatrix  is  at  the 
Jottom    of    the    mischief.     Oh,    you    women  1" 


getting  up  from  his  seat  and  pacing  the  room 
impatiently.     He  was  becoming  angry  now. 

'*  Mrs.  Delaire  has  never  liked  my  being  here," 
went  on  Dym,  in  a  stifled  voice;  "she  says  and 
thinks  things  that  make  me  wretched." 

"  Has  she  said  anything  that  makes  it  impossible 
for  you  to  remain?"  demanded  Mr.  Chichester, 
sternly.  There  was  no  misunderstanding  his 
meaning.  Dym  grew  whiter  and  whiter  under 
those  searching  eyes. 

"  You  need  not  answer.  I  begin  to  have  a 
glimmering  of  the  truth  now.  Yon  could  not  tell 
me  this  yourself,  of  course.  Never  mind:  I  will 
take  steps  to  silence  Beatrix's  nonsense.  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  of  her,"  he  muttered,  still 
more  angrily. 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  a  sudden 
thouglit  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  made  a  hasty 
stride  back  to  her  chair. 

"  If  I  make  it  all  right — if  Beatrix  apologizes — 
you  will  not  persist  in  your  foolish  intention  of 
leaving  us?" 

She  shook  her  head  sorrowfully.  "There  is  no 
apology  needed.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Chiches- 
ter.    1  must  go." 

'*  Nonsense!"  he  continued,  impatiently;  "you 
know  so  little  of  the  world  that  you  are  not 
competent  to  decide  on  this  point.  Fools  will 
talk;  but  wise  men  will  not  heed  them.  You  are 
justly  hurt  and  aggrieved:  when  you  are  older 
these  things  will  not  sting  quite  so  badly.  Leave 
me  to  bring  Beatrix  to  reason;  she  shall  apologize 
to  you  before  many  hours  are  over.  Don't  you 
know  it  would  break  my  mother's  heart  to  lose 
her  adopted  daughter?"  He  was  turning  away 
again,  but  Dym  sprang  after  him  and  laid  her  hand 
on  bis  arm:  her  face  was  perfectly  ghastly. 

"  Mr.  Chichester,  you  must  not;  I  cannot  bear 
it." 

"  I  must  not  do  what,  my  child?" 

"Speak  to  your  cousin.  She  is  not  to  blame; 
she  meant  m  be  most  kind.  It  is  not  her  fault 
that  I  am  in  a  false  position.  It  is  my  own  wish; 
I  must  go. ' ' 

His  pertinacity  seemed  cruel.  It  was  depriving 
her  of  her  last  chance. 

"You  must  allow  me  to  judge  whether  I  am  to 
speak  to  my  cousin  or  not."  And  there  was  a 
touch  of  haughtiness  in  Mr.  Chichester's  manner. 
Dym's  look  of  mingled  reproach  and  despair  pro- 
tested silently  against  his  harshness. 
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"Can  you  not  trust  me?"  he  asked,  more 
gently,  "  Your  brother  would  not  have  recom- 
mended your  acting  for  yourself  in  such  an  emer- 
gency." 

"Oh,  Willi  Will!"  Dym  could  not  quite 
suppress  the  ring  of  misery  in  her  voice.  She  let 
Mr.  Chichester  place  her  passively  in  a  corner  of 
the  couch.  Even  before  he  left  the  room  her 
head  dropped  on  the  cushions  with  a  child's  utter 
abandonment  of  weakness.  She  had  fought  out 
her  piteous  little  battle,  and  had  been  worsted. 
In  spite  of  her  desperate  determination,  she  had 
fell  a  very  reed  in  the  hands  of  this  man,  whose 
will  was  so  strong  and  arbitrary  for  good.  He 
had  not  suspected  her  secret ;  he  had  attributed 
her  reluctance  to  remain  to  mere  motives  of 
maidenly  modesty.  Beatrix  had  told  her  she 
was  in  a  false  {wsition  ;  but  would  Mrs.  Delaire 
guard  it  equally  well?  Dym  in  her  innocence 
thought  she  would  certainly  try  to  shield  her,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Beatrix's  evil  temper  she 
would  have  been  perfectly  right  in  her  surmise. 

But  Guy  knew  how  to  be  provoking,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  evade  his  lynx-eyed  vigilance.  The 
interview  between  the  cousins  was  a  long  and 
stormy  one,  and  when  it  was  over  Beatrix  shut 
herself  up  in  her  own  room  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

When  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  Dym  made  an 
attempt  to  go  up  to  Mrs.  Chichester,  but  the  first 
movement  brought  back  dizziness  and  faintness, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  remain  in  enforced  idle- 
ness. Phyllis  brought  her  luncheon.  Mrs.  Chi- 
chester had  gone  down  to  the  \icarage — Mrs. 
Fortescue  had  sent  for  her  and  Florence.  Phyllis 
thought  Mrs.  Delaire  had  gone  with  them.  The 
squire  had  started  for  a  long  walk  with  Kelpie, 
and  Mr.  Nethecotc  had  sent  up  to  know  how 
Miss  Elliott  was. 

"And  I  might  have  told  him,  miss,  you  were 
looking  rarely  worse,  for  there  isn't  a  speck  of 
color  in  your  fare."  added  Phyllis,  in  a  vexed 
voice.  Dym  smiled  faintly.  It  was  a  relief  to 
own  herself  really  ill,  and  decline  the  tempting 
meal  Phyllis's  foresight  had  prepared.  She  drank 
some  wine  and  lay  down  again.  This  perfect 
quiet  was  bracing  her  numb  faculties  to  fresh 
efforts.  She  must  face  her  difficulties,  and  not 
sink  under  them  ;  she  thought,  come  what  might, 
she  must  not  forfeit  her  own  self-respect. 

She  had  fallen  into  a  slight  do«e  in  the  twilight. 


and  had  just  awakened  with  a  start,  when  th^ 
was  a  light  tap  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Chiche^H 
entered. 

"  You  are  just  where  I  left  you  this  momin@^ 
was  his  only  greeting.  "  I  told  them  not  to  r-^ 
turb  you.  I  hope  you  have  properly  repaired  1 
night's  ravages." 

"I  am  better,  very  much  better,"  she  answer© 
gratefully.    "Has  Mrs.  Chichester  returned  yet  7 

"Yes,  my  mother  has  come  back,  1  believe. 
saw  Florence  ju.st  now,"  rather  absently.     "Mi 
Elliott,  without  renewing  our  previous  convem-'' 
tion,  I  want  you  to  make  me  one  promise." 

"If  I  can — that  is,  if  it  be  right,"  she  returned, 
timidly,  glancing  up  at  him.  Was  it  the  firelight, 
or  did  his  face  look  strangely  pale  and  drawn? 

"  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  speak  to  my 
mother  about  leaving  us  for  three  days,  not  til)  I 
have  spoken  to  you  again;  only  three  day«,  ir- 
member. ' ' 

"  I  can  easily  promise  that." 
"  Beatrix  tells  me  she  had  no  intention  of  hnrt- 
ing  you  with  ill-timed  advice.  We  must  give 
people  their  due — we  all  have  our  faults.  If  I 
might  venture  on  giving  you  advice.  Miss  Elliott, 
it  would  be  to  dismiss  all  this  from  your  mind  for 
the  next  three  days ;  be  calm,  be  content,  and 
trust  me."  As  he  spoke,  he  put  his  hand  upon 
her  head  with  a  fatherly  gesture  ;  and,  looking  19 
she  saw  the  sad  kindly  gleam  of  his  eyes. 

A  moment  after,  the  door  closed,  and  Guy 
Chichester  was  alone — never  more  alone  ! 

Alone  1  Alas,  what  bitter  thoughts  were  lining 
the  man's  brow  as  he  stood  with  arms  tightly 
folded  across  his  breast,  and  the  Aickering  fire* 
light  playing  on  his  bowed  head  and  gray  beard. 

"Who  would  have  thought  of  this?"  be  mut- 
tered. "Poor  innocent  child!  and  to  think  Bea- 
trix is  making  her  her  dupe ;  there  was  heart-break 
in  her  face.  I  could  see  it  for  myself;  and  yet 
fool  that  I  was  never  to  dream  of  chat!  and 
then  my  mother  and  Florence — Florence  will  fie! 
herself  to  death  for  her.  Is  there  no  other  way, 
no  other  way  but  this?  Oh,  Honor,  my  darling, 
my  darling,  the  only  woman  I  ever  loved,  or  that 
I  ever  can  love,  come  to  me  one  moment  and  tell 
me  what  I  am  to  do  in  this  sore  strait. ' '  He  ^iccad 
his  hands  with  a  groan  into  the  empty  w^  atMi 
then  they  dropped  heavily  to  his  side.  Alat,  thcfC 
hours  of  desolation  and  anguish  were  not  new  to 
the  lonely  man,  but  to-night  his  soul  waa  ton  ty 
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conflicting  passions,  generous  pity  for  the  girl  he 

liaid  befriended,  tender  compassion  for  his  mother 

a.nd  child,  whose  lives  were  so  closely  bound  up 

'With  hers.     At  times  the  whole   chivalry  of  his 

x^aiure  seemed  to  rise  up  and  plead  for  these  de- 

C«nceless  ones.     "If  I  can  make  them  happy,  what 

<3oes  it  matter  what  becomes  of  me  ?"  he  thought. 

*  'She  will  be  a  mother  to  my  cliild  ;  she  has  never 

^Kiiown  any  other ;  she  is  the  sunshine  of  our  house. 

^S.x)Dely  as  I  am  now,  I  feel  I  shall  be  doubly  30  if 

^hc  leave  us.     No,  for  my  own  sake  I  cannot  let 

^crgo ;  and  yet  is  there  no  other  way  than  this?" 

lEe  sighed  heavily  as  the  gong  disturbed  him  from 

^fcis  musing. 

^P  It  was  a  silent  party  that  gathered  round  the 
^feinner-table  that  night;  Beatrix  was  absent,  the 
squire  taciturn  and  gloomy,  Dym  sad  and  conscious 
and  shrinking  from  notice.  Once,  and  once  only, 
<3aring  the  evening,  Guy  roused  from  his  reverie. 
Florence  had  clambered  up  into  Miss  Elliott's  lap 
for  a  good-night  kiss,  Mr.  Chichester  suddenly 
raised  his  eyes  and  regarded  the  pair  long  and 
fixedly.     The  child  had  her  arms   tightly  round 

•iliss  Elliott's  neck,  the  bright  golden  bead  reposed 
lovingly  on  her  shoulder ;  the  two  were  whispering 
their  confidences  together.  "You  must  carry  me 
up  to  bed,"  begged  Florence,  sleepily  rubbing  her 
eyes;  and  Dym  rose  obediently. 

"You  must  say  good-night  to  papa,  Flossie," 
slic  whispered,  and  she  held  out  the  child  to  him 
as  she  spoke.  Guy  stooped  over  them  both  as  he 
kissed  Florence  fondly;  he  shielded  his  eyes  and 
hatched  her  as  she  left  the  room,  still  carrying  the 
child.  What  a  young  creature  she  looked  !  a  small 
flight  figure  in  a  white  dress,  with  a  sweet,  dark 
^  that  he  had  somehow  grown  to  love. 

She  was  not  far  off  being  very  pretty,  he  thought 
*o  himself;  there  was  such  a  tender,  appealing 
*ook  in  her  eyes  sometimes,  and  the  small  shining 
l^ejd  was  set  so  daintily  on  her  slim  throat;  how 
pleasant  the  touch  of  her  hand  had  been  to  him 
*hen  he  had  stood  alone  with  her  that  wild  March 
ownjing;  but  even  as  these  thoughts  flitted  through 
•lis  mind,  there  suddenly  came  before  him  the 
vision  of  another  face — a  grave,  beautiful  face — 
»ilh  a  broad  low  brow  and  solemn  gray  eyes  that 
opened  softly.  "There  was  none  like  her;  no 
•onder  the  angels  claimed  her  so  soon,  she  was  too 
good  for  earth,"  he  sighed.  A  moment  after, 
when  his  mother  spoke  to  him,  he  left  the  room, 
iod  DO  one  saw  the  squire's  lace  again  that  Bight. 


Dym  never  spent  such  a  strange  three  days  in 
her  life.  A  sort  of  oppression  and  unreality  was 
upon  her.  At  times  her  conversation  with  Beatrix 
appeared  a  dream.  Mrs.  Delaire,  when  she  met 
her  next,  seemed  strangely  subdued,  and  treated 
her  with  marked  kindness.  It  was  true  Dym  did 
not  respond  to  her  advances :  the  girl  was  so  sore 
of  spirit  that  a  word  wounded  her;  she  shrank 
away  from  the  least  approach  to  confidence  on  Mrs. 
Delaire's  part,  and  confined  herself  entirely  to  the 
society  of  Mrs.  Chichester  and  the  child.  She 
would  sit  for  hours  at  her  friend's  feet,  looking  up 
at  the  blind,  placid  face  as  though  she  were  learn- 
ing how  to  take  leave  of  it.  Mrs.  Chichester 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  )xtx protigie* s  silence 
and  sadness. 

Dym  only  saw  Mr.  Chichester  in  the  evening, 
and  then  he  scarcely  ever  addressed  her.  Each 
day  his  face  seemed  to  grow  thinner  and  sadder. 
Dym's  heavy  heart  grew  heavier  as  she  looked  at 
him. 

He  must  be  hurt  with  her,  after  all — he  was  sorry 
she  was  going — he  was  sad,  displeased.  Poor  Dym  ! 
There  was  no  form  of  self-tormenting  in  which  she 
did  not  indulge  during  those  endless  three  days. 

They  came  to  an  end  at  last. 

Dym  had  been  sent  to  the  library  on  some  trifling 
commission.  Mr.  Chichester  was  going  out,  and 
wanted  some  papers  copied.  Guy  never  asked  his 
cousin  to  do  anything  for  him  now — so  Dym  sat 
through  the  long  afternoon,  accomplishing  her 
task  with  her  usual  neatness  and  despatch,  till  the 
last  sheet  was  finished.  She  was  still  stooping  over 
her  work,  when  the  squire  entered,  bringing  a  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  with  him. 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  set  you  too  long  a  task," 
he  said,  looking  over  her  shoulder.  "  How  neatly 
you  do  this  work?  You  would  make  a  capital 
copying-clerk.  Come  to  the  fire  an<l  rest  a  little. 
I  am  sure  both  eyes  and  hands  must  be  weary." 
And  as  Dym  hesitated,  he  quietly  added,  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,"  and  Dym  had  no  alternative  but 
to  obey.  Mr.  Chichester  followed  her,  and  took 
up  his  old  position.  "  My  three  days'  grace  has 
expired,  I  believe,"  he  said,  looking  thoughtfully, 
not  at  her,  but  at  the  fire,  "  and  you  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  our  painful  conversation  should  be 
renewed.  Do  you  still  persist  in  your  former  reso- 
lution, Miss  Elliott?"  turning  on  her  so  abruptly 
that  Dym  started  ;  but  she  contrived  to  answer  him 
with  tolerable  tirmness. 
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*'  I  have  quite  made  up  my  inind  to  leave  Ingle- 
side  and  seek  another  situation." 

"  And  you  decline  giving  me  your  reasons?" 

'*  I  cannot — that  is — I  hoped  that  you  would 
understand  that — you  would  not  think  me  un- 
grateful, I  mean,"  faltered  Dym,  growing  white 
again. 

"You  need  not  fear  misconstruction  from  me," 
he  replied,  calmly.  "As  far  as  I  can  judge  of 
your  motives,  they  do  you  infinite  credit.  My 
cousin  has  unfortunately  raised  a  question  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  mooted,  and  I  can  well 
understand  that  you  cannot  remain  here  happily  in 
your  present  capacity." 

"  I  am  glad  you  approve "  she  began »  in  a 

timid  voice,  and  then  stopped. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  disapprove  so  strongly  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  let  you  go — if  it  be  in  my  power  to 
keep  you — Miss  Elliott,"  speaking  now  very 
gravely.  *'  After  what  has  passed,  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  you  can  remain  happily  under 
my  roof,  and  that  is — do  not  be  startled,  my 
child — by  becoming  my  wife." 

*'  Mr.  Chichester  !"  Dym  rather  breathed  than 
said  the  words:  her  infinite  surprise  almost  de- 
prived her  of  utterance. 

Mr.  Chichester  stood  and  watched  her  varying 
color  sadly,  and  then  he  came  up  to  her  and  took 
her  hand. 

"  I  asked  you  to  trust  me.  I  have  thought  over 
it  all :  believe  roe  this  is  the  only  way.  Is  the  idea 
very  repellant  to  you?"  endeavoring  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  downcast  face.  But  Dym  hid  all 
of  it  she  could. 

"No!  oh,  no!  but  I  am  so  unworthy,"  she 
whispered;  "and  then  you  do  not  love  roe,  Mr 
Chichester?" 

**  I  have  something  to  ask  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  Do  you  think  you  could  care  for 
me,  Dym?" 

He  had  never  called  her  by  her  name  before, 
and  the  word  thrilled  her  with  incredible  sweet- 
ness. Care  for  him  !  did  she  not  love  him  so  that 
her  heart  was  nearly  breaking  within  her  ? 

ijic  lifted  her  face,  covered  with  burning  blushes, 

iLer  him.     Something  in  the 

Chichester 


strangely,  for  he  suddenly  drew  it  to  htm  m^^ 
kissed  her  brow, 

"  It  is  settled,  then.  But,  my  child,  I  wa.-^ 
you  to  listen  to  me  for  a  moment.  I  will  behe^  , 
that  you  can  care  for  me,  gray-haired,  raiddJ^^ 
aged  man  that  I  am,  whom  trouble,  and  not  ycan/^^ 
have  made  hard  and  stern.  But  on  my  |Mirt  I  dir^^ 
not  deceive  you.  The  best  part  of  my  life,  my 
hopes,  my  love,  is  buried  in  Honor's  grave." 

She  pressed  his  hand  timidly — the  kind  hand 
that  had  done  so  much  for  her  and  hers:  he  need 
not  have  t61d  her  that,  she  thought. 

"You  are  so  young  that  you  have  a  right  lo 
expect  an  undivided  heart.  There  are  many  men 
who  would  give  you  their  best  and  truest  love ;  I 
am  not  one  of  those,  Dym." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  whispered.  "  I  do  not  expect 
it.     I  never  dared  hope  for  even  this." 

He  smiled  a  little  at  the  childish  ndiveU  thai 
betrayed  so  much  :  and  then  bis  lone  resumed  its 
gravity, 

"  When  I  lost  Honor  I  lost  the  dearest  thlt»g 
earth  had  to  offer  me.  I  knew  when  she  died  I 
could  never  love  any  woman  again  as  I  had  loved 
her.  In  some  sen^  I  am  a  broken-heaited  man 
for  life;  but  I  think" — his  voice  chaogiog  iaio 
tenderness — "  I  should  be  a  Utile  less  lonely  if  jroa 
will  come  to  me,  my  dear." 

And  thi^  from  him.  Dym  was  fiiirly  weeping 
now. 

"I  have  always  loved  my  little  friend  dearly; 
she  has  come  into  my  desolate  home  and  made  it 
pleasant  to  me.  May  I  hope  to  keep  her  there 
always?" 

No  answer,  only  as  his  hand  touched  hers  caicss 
ingly  she  suddenly  stooped,  and  her  girlish  lipase: 
the  purest  seal  to  her  long  love  and  fidelity. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child  !     I  will  try  to  makr 
you  happy,"  were  Guy  Chichester's  last  words  il 
her  that  night ;  and  Dym's  affection  and  to>'aJt^ 
found  no  fault  with  the  sadness  of  his  lone.     Wat 
she  not  his  own — did  she  not  belong  to  him — her 
lord,   her  benefactor?     Dym's    lumultuoia  hctrtj 
could  find  no  room  for  doubt.     With  such  tboogl 
as  these  she  lay  down  to  sleep  that  night,  tike 
veritable  child  weaned  out  with  ovennQch  joy, 
oblivious  of  clouds  of  tomorrow. 


AFTER  A  HUNDRED  YEARS.— SOME  SINGULAR  COINCIDENCES. 


By  James  Hungerford. 
IN  TWO  PARTS —PART  II. 


CHAPTER    IV.      JUSTICE    DELAYED. 

H£  opened  the  package,  and,  as  he  handed  the 

ipers  to  me  one  by  one,  described  them  : 

"  Here  is  a  small  Bible  which  my  mother  gave 

**>ewhen  I  left  home  for  the  army  ;  it  has  her  hand- 

'^'Titing  on  a  blank  leaf.     Here  ts  a  package  of 

letters  which  I  received  from  my  father  and  mother 

■^*^hile  I  was  with  the  army.     Here  is  a  certificate 

of  my  enlistment ;  another  of  ray  honorable  dis- 

c:lurge.     Here  is  a  statement  sworn  to  by  twelve 

respectable  and  disinterested  persons,  and  taken 

since  my  return  from  the  army,  establishing  my 

identity.     Here  is  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  of 

my  father   and   mother,  and  a  certified  copy  of 

their  marriage  license ;  fortunately,  the  minister 

^0  performed  the  ceremony  is  still  alive.     And 

bere  is  a  certificate  of  my  birth,  sworn  to  and 

signed  by  the  doctor  and  the  nurse,  both  of  whom 

arc  also  yet  living.'* 

".\re  there  any  affidavits  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  handwriting  of  the  letters  from  your  father  and 
nwther?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,'  *  he  answered ;  "  there  are  also  twelve 
of  them.  They  are  attached  to  the  package  of  let- 
ters. There  are  plenty  of  persons  besides  who 
*ill  testify  to  the  handwriting  of  my  father  and 
fflother,  and,  as  to  that  matter,  to  my  own  iden- 
tity." 

"If  you  will  leave  these  papers  with  me,  Mr. 

Bnatley,"  I  said,  "  1  will  examine  them.     How 

long  do  you  remain  in  Leonardtown  ?" 

"I shall  not  leave  until  the  day  after  to-morrow," 

Ibe  replied.     "  I  will  stay  longer  if  you  need  me." 

"Very  well,"  I  said.     "  Call  and  see  me  again 

to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Before  he  left,  however,  he  told  me  that  he 
made  a  scanty  support  for  himself  and  his  child  by 
teaching  a  small  school  in  Medley  Neck.  "  Med- 
ley Neck"  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  "  Hun- 
dreds" of  St.  Mary's  County. 

June  6th,  1785.  Mr.  Richard  Brantley  came 
this  morning  at  the  appointed  hour.  I  have  de- 
termined to  imdertake  the  case,  and  shall  file 
declaration  and  order  the  issuing  of  the  original 


writ  forthwith.     There  never  was  a  juster  cause  in 
any  court  in  Christendom^-or  elsewhere. 

I  learned,  during  Mr.  Brantley's  visit  to-day, 
that  Mr.  Key's  impression  was  not  so  far  wrong  as 
I  thought  it  was  yesterday.  Richard  Brantley's 
mind  is  evidently  much  weakened  by  the  physical 
and  mental  suffering  which  he  has  borne.  He  was 
very  childish  to-day  in  his  complaints  of  the  ill- 
treatment  which  he  has  received,  not  only  from 
his  cousin,  he  said,  but  from  "everybody."  Even 
the  little  girl — *•  Honora"  be  called  her — seemed 
to  be  asliamed  of  him. 

Baltimore  City,  October  12th,  1792.  Having 
to-day  come  across  the  above  note,  and  the  pack- 
age to  which  it  is  attached,  while  engaged  in  search 
of  some  old  papers,  I  think  it  well  to  add  a  state- 
ment here,  comprising  all  that  I  know  concerning 
Mr.  Richard  Brantley's  affairs,  in  addition  to  what 
I  have  already  noted  above.  This  writing  may, 
perhaps,  at  some  future  day,  cause  justice  to  be 
done  to  his  descendants. 

1  brought  suit ;  but,  within  a  few  weeks  at"ter- 
wards,  I  received  so  promising  an  ofTer  of  partner- 
ship from  my  old  college-mate  and  friend,  James 
Harlcy,  already  established  in  successful  practice 
of  law  in  this  town,  that  I  did  not  consider  myself 
justified  in  declining  the  opportunity  to  better  my 
fortunes. 

I  left  Richard  Brantley's  suit  in  the  hands  of 
the  young  lawyer  Joshua  Jones,  whom  Mr.  Brant- 
ley had  spoken  of  to  me,  thinking  him  best  informed 
in  regard  to  the  business.  Indeed,  I  found  no 
other  member  of  the  bar  disposed  to  take  hold  of 
the  case  j  and  even  Mr.  Jones,  1  think,  was  induced 
to  do  so  mainly  by  my  leaving  other  and,  as  he 
considered  them,  more  "paying"  cases  to  his 
care. 

A  month  or  so  after  I  left  St.  Mary's  County, 
Richard  Brantley,  having  been  offered  a  school  in 
the  western  settlements  of  Virginia,  went  there 
with  his  little  girl.  I  suppose  he  had  but  little 
faith  in  Mr,  Jones,  having  tried  him  before  to  no 
purpose,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
hope  of  obtaining  justice  wa^  gone. 
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AH  that  Mr.  Jones  tlid  with  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness was  to  see  that  judgment  by  default  was  so 
entered  against  his  absent  client  as  not  to  interfere 
with  any  future  efforts  which  might  be  made  to 
obtain  justice  for  him.  Walter  Tolyer. 

CHAPTER    V.       FROM   THE   DUST    OF    YEARS. 

After  reading  the  manuscript  of  my  maternal 
grandfather,  I  examined  the  package  beneath  it. 
1  found  the  contents  to  answer  precisely  to  Richard 
Brantley's  description  of  them  as  recorded  above. 

Some  passages  in  the  letters,  and  especially  the 
inscription  in  the  little  Bible,  were  very  affecting 
to  one  acquainted  as  I  was  with  the  subsequent  ill- 
fi>rtune  of  Richard  Brantley.  But  the  quotation 
here  of  these  passages  would  but  delay  the  denoue- 
ment of  my  narrative,  and  would,  therefore,  prove 
less  than  interesting  to  the  reader.  So  I  omit 
them. 

♦•Well,"  I  thought,  after  I  had  concluded  the 
examination,  ♦'  here  is  a  just  claim  which  has  lain 
dormant  for  almost  a  century.  If  an  heir  of  Rich- 
ard Brantley  can  be  found,  and  the  descent  of  such 
person  established,  Brantley  Hall  may  .still  be 
recovered  for  a  rightful  claimant.  And  I  should 
like  to  be  an  instnmient  in  causing  justice  to  be 
done  even  at  thi.s  late  day." 

What  steps  should  I  take  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  Richard  Brantley  had  descendants,  or  a 
descendant,  living?  Should  I  advertise  in  the 
papers?  There  might  be  objections  to  that  course ; 
I  would  wait  awhile  and  consider  the  pros  and  the 
coatras  of  it. 

Then  this  Miss  Honora  Brantley  Hall !  I  had 
more  reason  now  to  be  interested  in  that  name  in 
reference  to  the  matter.  "Honora"  had  also 
been  the  Christian  name  of  Richard  Brantley's 
daughter. 

Of  course,  Honora  Brantley  was,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, dead  ;  for,  if  living  now,  she  would  be  nearly 
one  hundred  years  old.  But  this  Miss  Hall,  bear- 
ing the  full  name  of  the  former  in  addition  to  her 
own  patronymic,  was  not  only  possibly,  but  proba- 
bly, a  descendant,  or  otherwise  relative,  of  Honora 
Brantley. 

If  I  could  get  an  interview  with  Miss  Hall,  it 
WIS  likely  that  this  (]uestion  would  be  solved  at 
once.  It  was  more  than  probable  that  she  lived 
in  Baltimore — else  why  should  a  letter  be  addressed 
lo  her  here  ?  But  how  should  1  learn  the  street 
and  number  of  her  residence  ? 


I  looked  into  the  Baltimore  City  Directory  CV)r 
1876.  Tiiere  was  a  large  number  of  Halls;  Vz^ut 
among  them  all  was  not  one  Honora  Brantley  ^-*  — m{| 
or  even  Honora  B.  Hall. 

Should  I  advertise  for  her  in  the  daily  paj*^  -^-^j 
But  that  course  might  prove  unplea.sani  lo  the  l.^a.  «  u^ 
or  might  raise  expectations  not  to  be  realized. 

I  determined  to  devote  a  few  days  to  pri-v-iitc 
inquiry,  and  then,  if  unsuccessful,  to  advrrtiB^     fur 
her.     If  I  shunld  fail  to  secure  an   inter%*iew    "^^-fth 
her,  or,  having  secured  such  an  interview,  shkould 
learn  tliat  she  is  no  descendant  of  Richard  ftrxmxjf- 
ley  and  knows  nothing  of  such  a  person,  I  «vo«jIjJ 
then  advertise  in  all  the  Baltimore  daily  and  wecr%ly 
papers  for  information  concerning  the  dcsceodJK  a*'* 
of   him — the    revolutionary   soldier — ^who, 
living,  was  deprived  of  his  rightfid  heirship  lo 
Brantley  Hall  estate.  ^-i*f 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  here  a  br"""^^ 
statement  with  regard  to  my  law  firm:  ^^ 

The  first  partnership  was  formed  between  r^"       j^ 
two    grandfathers,    and    was    styled    "  Harley  _^ 

Tolyer."     My   father,    John    Harley,   was  tah^^ 
into  this  partnership  when  admitted  to  the  bar.       _^^ 

After  the  death  of  my  grandfather  Harley,  lh^*ij 
firm  was  entitled  "Tolyer  &  Harley."     As  jo 
Harley  had  married  the  daughter  of  Walter  To! 
(after  whom,  by  the  way,  I  was  named)*  it  secnn 
more  appropriate  that  the  name  of  the  father'ta 
law  and  the  older  man  should  hold  the  place  o^^ 
senior  partner. 

On  my  admission  to  the  bar,  I  was  taken  inti^^ 
the  partnership ;  and  when  roy  grandfather  Tol 
died  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  "  Hark^ 
&  Son." 

After  the  death  of  my  father  I  condncted  tb>^^^ 

business  alone  for  a  year  or  two  under  the 

title,  intending  to  take  my  son  John  into  partno*^^ 
ship  after  he  had  passed  his  legal  examinatioia.  ■'  ^ 
This  event  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1875 

Gaston  Willoughby,  a  college  mate  and 
friend  of  my  son,  finding  life  uncomfortabk  witi 
out  the  companionship  of  John,  entered  my 
as  a  student  two  or  three  years  ago.      He  was  a^ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1876. 

During  the  years  of  Gaston  Willoughby'satodcst- 
hood  I  have  become  almost  as  much  attached  to  hua 
as  John  is.  He  is  a  young  man  of  a  cheerful,  ami* 
able  and  loving  disposition.  Finding  bim  bonoim- 
ble,  talented  and  energetic,  in  (act,  compctni  in  all 
respects,  wc  offered  him  the  place  of  jtuufit  |Wit> 


ir  firm.  This  offer  he  accepted  ;  and  the 
lip  is  now  entitled  "  Harley,  Son  &  Co." 
a  Willoughby  is  the  son  of  Edmund  Wil- 
Esq.,  of  Willow  Grange,  in  Prince 
>  County,  Maryland. 

KR  VI.       MISS   HONORA    DRAKTLEV   HALL. 

le  morning  after  my  examination  of  the 
Brantley  papers,  Gaston  Willoughby  and 
ere  alone  together  in  the  inner  room  of 
e,  both  of  us  being  engaged  in  writing. 
i  attending  to  a  case  in  the  City  Court, 
g  occasion  to  use  a  law  volume  which  I 
Ir.  Willoughby's  desk,  I  left  my  seat  and 
the  room  to  get  it.  As  I  bent  over  his 
■each  the  book,  my  eye  was  involuntarily 
)y  the  address  on  the  envelope  of  a  letter, 
ly  between  me  and  the  volume  that  I  was 
g  my  hand  to  take  up : 

Miss  Honora  Brantley  Hall, 
No.  —  W.  Fayette  Street, 
City. 
Ion  me,  Gaston,"  I  said  ;  "I  did  not  in- 
•ead  the  address  on  this  letter,  and  should 
gotten  it  in  a  few  minutes,  but  that  the 
one  which  much  interests  me.     Are  you 
?d  with  the  lady?" 

)ung  man  seemed  to  be  startled  and  con- 
'  my   question ;    his   face   was   instantly 

pc  that  I  have  not  offended  you,"  I  said. 
o,  not  at  all,  sir,"  he  replied.  But  he 
ared  to  be  confused,  and  did  not  answer 
ion.  « 

e  you  any  objection,  then,  to  satisfy  my 
?!*  I  asked,  after  a  slight  pause.  "It  is 
;uriosity,  and  has,  I  think,  a  good  object." 
ve  no  objection  in  the  world  to  answer 
tstion,  sir,"  he  replied.  "I  know  the 
dy  very  well.  And,  Mr.  Harley,  your 
reminds  me  of  a  matter  concerning  which 
;en  wishing  to  speak  to  you  for  some  days. 
your  advice,  and  probably  your  active 
i." 

>tmg  roan  still  kept  his  eyes  bent  upon  his 
he  color  in  his  face  faded  from  rosy  to 

know,  Gaston,"  I  answered,  *' what  a 
idly  interest  I  take  in  all  that  concerns 
drill,  with  pleasure,  advise  and  assist  you 
forthy  object ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
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would  entertain  no  other.  I  will  be  governed,  in 
any  affair  in  which  you  need  my  assistance,  by  all 
the  consideration  and  sympathy  of  a  father." 

"With  more  sympathy  than  of  a  father — at  any 
rate,  than  of  my  father — in  this  case,  I  hope,"  he 
said,  with  his  eyes  still  bent  downward.  *•  I  have 
been  for  months  truly  and  warmly  attached  to  the 
young  lady  to  whom  this  letter" — placing  his  hand 
on  it — **is  addressed;  and  the  attachment  is 
grounded  in  an  appreciation  of  her  true  and  noble 
worth.  I  am  convinced  that  my  love  is  returned. 
But  my  father  refuses  to  sanction  our  marriage,  for 
the  sole  cause  that  she  is  poor ;  and  she  will  not 
consent  to  a  union  with  me  without  his  approba- 
tion. 1  wish  you,  Mr.  Harley,  to  give  me  your 
advice  in  the  matter,  and" — here  was  the  gist  of 
his  desire  in  regard  to  my  services — "to  try,  if 
you  please,  to  induce  my  father  to  consent  to  our 
marriage." 

"Of  course,  John  is  aware  of  this  attachment 
of  yours?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "and  he  approves  of  it; 
he  knows  Miss  Hall.  He  advised  me  to  consult 
you." 

Here  he  raised  his  head,  and  looked  into  my 
face,  with  a  smile  which  expressed  bis  impression 
that  John's  approbation  would  have  a  favorable 
influence  on  me.  And  his  impression  was  right. 
I  have  great  faith  in  John's  uprightness  and  in  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment. 

"  I  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  young 
lady  before  I  take  any  steps  in  the  affair,"  I  said. 
"And  1  have  another  reason,  too,  for  desiring  to 
know  her.  You  have  not  forgotten  that  I  spoke 
just  now  of  being  much  interested  on  seeing  her 
name  on  this  envelope.  I  will  tell  you  the  cause 
of  my  interest." 

1  then  related  to  him,  in  outline,  what  I  have 
been  telling  to  the  reader  j  about  the  advertised 
letter,  my  grandfather's  notes,  and  the  Brantley 
papers. 

He  was  much  interested. 

"Brantley  Hall!"  he  exclaimed,  "Why,  ray 
mother's  name  is  Alice  Brantley;  and  that  estate 
was  hers  when  she  married.  It  is  still  in  our 
family.  I  have  often  wondered  whether  Miss 
Hall^ — having  Brantley  for  her  middle  name — was 
related  to  us  or  not.  I  have  also  wondered  why 
she  prefers  to  be  addressed  in  letters  by  her  full 
name.  All  the  reason  that  I  can  obtain  from  her 
for  this  preference  is  that  it  is  due  perhaps  to  a 


traditional  family  superstition.  By-the-by,  this 
peculiarity  may  have  some  connection  with  the 
remarkable  relation  which  you  have  just  made  to 
me." 

"I  think  it  is  probable,"  I  said;  "and  this  is 
toy  reason  for  wishing  to  have  a  conversation  with 
the  lady." 

"I  will  open  my  letter/'  said  Gaston,  "and 
add  a  postscript,  informing  her  that  I  shall  bring 
you  with  me  when  I  call  to  see  her  this  evening. 
The  reason,  by  the  way,  why  her  name  is  not  in 
the  City  Directory  is  that  she  came  here  only  last 
January.  She  is  boarding  with  a  private  family, 
and  is  attending  the  Normal  School,  to  prepare 
herself  to  make  her  own  support  by  teaching.  The 
small  property  left  by  her  father  at  his  death  is 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  a?,  being  an  only  child, 
she  is  his  only  heir.  Miss  Hall  is  doubly  an 
orphan,  for  her  mother,  as  well  as  her  father,  is 
dead." 

Gaston  then  opened  the  letter,  added  the  post- 
script, placed  the  sheet  in  another  envelope,  wrote 
the  direction  on  the  letter,  and  then  went  down 
into  the  street  to  place  the  missive  in  a  mail-box. 

CHAPTER  Vll.      A    FAMILV   RECORD. 

When  I  was  introduced  to  Miss  Hall  that  even- 
ing, I  found  her  to  be  a  lovely  young  lady,  with 
graceful  and  winning  manners  and  a  refined  ex- 
pression of  face.  I  formed,  during  the  evening,  a 
high  opinion  of  her  mental  and  moral  worth.  I 
noted,  also,  her  evident  attachment  to  Gaston, 
notwithstanding  her  maidenly  efforts  to  suppress 
exhibition  of  it. 

As  there  was  other  company  present  besides 
Gaston  and  myself,  there  was  not  a  good  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  the  subject  which  caused  my 
visit. 

I  stated  to  her  my  desire  to  have  a  private  inter- 
view with  her,  and  requested  that — as  the  next  day 
was  Saturday,  and  her  attendance  would  not  be 
required  at  the  Normal  School — she  would  allow 
me  to  call  on  her  at  ten  o'clock  the  following 
morning. 

She  seemed  surprised,  but  readily  made  the  en- 
gagement. 

When  I  called  the  next  morning,  I  found  her 
alone,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  object  of  ray 
visit. 

" I  have  learned,  Miss  Hall,"  I  said,  "that  your 
middle   name  is  Brantley.     May    I  ask,  are  you 


related  to  the  Brantley  family  of  St.  Mary's  Cotai^^y, 
in  this  Stale?" 

*'I  am,  sir,"  she  answered.  "  But  why  do  sr-oa 
ask  the  question  ?  I  have  reason  to  be  m«.»cb 
interested  in  such  an  inquiry." 

Her  manner  plainly  showed  the  interest  wl>  sch 
she  expressed. 

In  reply,  I  told  her  of  my  having  seen  her  na  ^«'** 
in  the  list  of  advertised  letters,  and  of  the  mid*^^ 
and  last  words  of  that  name  seeming  familiir  , 

me ;  of  the  consequent  search  among  my  g"''^^-\- 
father  Tolyer's  papere ;  of  the  discovery  of  the  ^^^^| 
marked    "Richard  Leigh   Brantley,"  and  of  ^^ 
contents.  ^^ju 

"This  is  very  remarkable,  Mr.   Harley,"  »li^      ^, 
said,     "  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Willoughby 
learned   that   his  mother  was  a  Miss  Brantley,  c0^ 
Brantley  Hall,  St.  Mary's  County.    This  remindec^^^^ 
me  of  a  Bible  belonging  to  me,  cootainmg  ver|c.  ^ 
full  family  records,  which  was  once  the  propertjC^^^ 
of  one  of  my  great-great  grandfathers.     It  was  iic** 
the  care  of  Colonel  Amery,  of  Salem,  Virginia^-^^ 
ray  uncle  on  my  mother's  side  and  my  guardiin^i 
I  wrote  to  him  to  send  it  to  me.     The  letter,  the 
address  of  which  you  saw  in  the  advertned  Ittt^^^ 
was  from  him  in  reply,  intended  to  inform  roetha»-^^ 
he  had  forwarded  the  book  to  me  by  express.  Withrf  ^ 
the  carelessness  of  which  he  is  often  culpable,  hLJ»*^ 
neglected  to  add  my  street  and   number.     Th^»^ 
omission  of  these  seems  in  this  instance  to  htv^i^*' 
been  providential,  since  it  drew  your  attention  tco^ 
me.     The  package  containing  the  book  wu  in-^"^ 
dorsed  with  my  address  in  full,  and  came  safely  i^b^ 
hand  Ihi^day  week," 

"Will  you  let  me  see  the  book,  Miss  Hall?"  I  "" 
asked.  ^H 

"  Certainly,"  she  said.  ^^ 

She  left  the  room.  Returning  in  a  few  mtnxiit%.mfS^ 
she  placed  on  a  table  near  me  a  large  old  qitarto^'^ 
family  Bible,  in  the  old-fashioned  type  axtd  sabi^'^ 
stantial  binding  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Opening  the  volume  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Ttm:^  • 
tament,  she  drew  my  attention  to  the  family  recocdb^^ 

Before  the  leaves  devoted  to  the  registering 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  several  sheets 
foolscap  paper  were  firmly  fastened. 

On  these  were  pasted  what  I  afterwards 
taincd  to  be  certificates,  in  legal  form,  verifyi 
every  marriage,   birth,  and   death  in   the  iMm\M. 
from  the  year  1 795  down  to  the  birth  of  the 
lady  before  me.    The  first  of  these  Iravci,  hi 
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contained  the  following  lines,  written  in  a  beauti- 
ful  old-fashioned  round-hand,  and  with  ink  that 
as  still  unfaded; 

*' Salem,  Virginia. 

On  this  aSth  of  November,  1809,  I  here  record, 
and  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  aid  in  the  future 
redress  of  a  most  grievous  wrong,  and  to  restore  to 
my  descendants  the  rights  of  which  I  have  been 
despoiled. 

I  am  the  only  child  and  rightful  heir  of  William 
Gough  Brantley,  of  Brantley  Hall,  St.  Mary's 
County,  Maryland. 

While  I  was  serving  in  the  army  of  my  country, 
in  the  war  of  her  independence,  my  father  and 
mother  died.  My  unnatural  cousin,  Thomas  Brant- 
ley, pretending  that  I  was  slain  in  battle,  took 
possession  of  all  my  father's  property.  When  I 
returned  to  St.  Mary's  County,  after  my  honorable 
discharge  from  the  army,  diseased  and  enfeebled 
in  mind  as  well  as  body  by  my  wounds,  he  denied 
my  identity,  and  still  deprives  me  of  my  rights. 

No  one,  having  the  means,  has  shown  any  dis- 
position to  aid  me  in  obtaining  redress, 

Walter  Tolyer,  lawyer,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
has  in  his  possession  important  papers,  which  are 
necessary,  at  this  late  day,  to  the  establishment  of 
my  claims.  Since  ray  life  has  become  more  set- 
tled of  late  years,  I  have  written  to  him  to  return 
them  to  me.     I  have  received  no  reply  from  him. 

Nevertheless,  trusting  that  a  kind  Providence 
''•"ill  cause  those  papers  to  be  taken  care  of  and  pro- 
duced at  His  own  fitting  time,  I  urgently  desire 
niy  descendants  to  follow  and  fulfill  ray  advice  as 
follows: 

Let  every  marriage,  birth,  and  death  of  my  direct 
^eirs  be  plainly  recorded  in  this  book ,  and  let 
•egally  authenticated  certificates,  verifying  each 
Record,  be  firmly  pasted  on  the  blank  leaves  which 
I  have  inserted  here.  Moreover,  let  every  noem- 
•^r  of  the  family  bear  Brantley  as  a  middle  name. 
I  have  entered,  in  their  proper  places  in  this 
lume,  all  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  in 

i**>y  family,  from  as  far  back  as  my  memory  retains 
*«cord  of  what  I  have  learned  of  them,  to  the  birth 
^f  my  daughter's  son — and  so  far,  only  child — who 
»*s  named  after  me. 
Richard  Leigh  Brantlev." 
chapter  viii.    restored  at  last. 
I  have  no  means  of  learning  the  reason  that  Mr. 
*vichard  Brantley's  letter,  above  referred  to,  was 


not  answered  by  grandfather  Tolyer.  I  have 
heard  my  father  speak  of  each  of  my  grandfathers 
having  had,  at  the  same  lime,  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted attack  of  typhus  fever  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century-  Probably  the  letter  arrived  during 
j  their  illness,  and  was  mislaid  and  lost  before  their 
recovery. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  all  the  details 
of  the  records  in  the  old  family  Bible.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  are  sufficient  to  show  Miss  Honora 
Brantley  Hall's  direct  descent  from  Richard  Leigh 
Brantley,  and  her  exclusive  heirship  to  his  rights 
of  property  : 

*' William  Gough  Brantley  was  bom  in  1730, 
and  was  married  to  Viola  Leigh  in  1755;  he  and 
his  wife  died  in  1780,  leaving  one  child,  Richard 
Leigh. 

'•  Richard  Leigh  Brantley  was  born  January  aist, 
'75 7  J  ^^  married  to  Honora  Wysham  January 
21st,  1777;  and  died  June  iSth,  i8to,  leaving  an 
only  child,  Honora. 

"  Honora  Brantley  was  born  October  28th,  1777; 
was  married  to  William  Hall  December  i8th,  1795  ; 
and  died  July  loth,  1830,  leaving  one  child,  the 
only  survivor  of  several,  Richard  Brantley. 

"Richard  Brantley  Hall  was  born  January  5th, 
1797;  was  married  to  Agnes  Wilson  May  ist, 
1825  ;  and  died  June  4th,  1855,  leaving  one  child, 
William  Brantley, 

'*  William  Brantley  Hall  was  bom  August  20th, 
1830;  was  married  to  Mary  Violet  Amery  February 
loth,  1855;  and  died  .\pril  13th,  1874,  leaving  one 
child,  Honora  Brantley. 

"  Honora  Brantley  Hall  was  born  June  3d, 
1857." 

This  family  record,  supported  by  the  papers  in 
my  possession  and  by  legally  authenticated  certi- 
ficates in  regard  to  every  important  event,  rendered 
Miss  Honora  Brantley  Hall's  claim  to  the  Brantley 
Hall  estate  irresistible. 

Mr,  Edmund  Willougbby,  of  Willow  Grange, 
Prince  George's  County,  Maryland,  after  an 
examination,  link  by  link,  of  this  chain  of 
evidence,  no  longer  opposed  the  marriage  of  his 
son  to  Miss  Hall,  and  proposed  to  settle  Brantley 
Hall  on  the  young  couple. 

The  young  lady,  however,  insisted  that  a  suit 
should  be  instituted  in  her  narae  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  St.  Mary's  County,  and  a  judgment  in  her 
favor  be  obtained  in  due  legal  form.  This  she 
required  to  be  done  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 


'er  great-great-grandfather,  Richard  Leigh  Brant- 
ley. 

Her  desire  was  fulfilled.  My  son  John  wrote 
and  filed  the  bill  of  complaint,  in  the  equity  case 
of  *'  Honora  Brantley  Hall  vs.  Edmund  Willoughby 
and  wife."  The  respondents,  represented  by  Gas- 
Ion  Willoughby  acknowledged,  in  their  answer, 
the  justice  of  the  complainant's  claim;  and  the 
decree  of  the  court  declared  the  young  lady  the  | 
rightful  owner  of  the  Brantley  Hall  estate.  I 

Of  course,   on  account   of  the  engagement  of  | 


marriage  between  the  complainant  and  the  cour 
for   the  respondents,    the   right   to  mensc  pr 
was  waived. 

Gaston  Willoughby  and  Honora  Brantley 
were  married  on  the  Centennial  birthday  of 
national  indejjendence,  the  fourth  day  of  J-" 
1876,  a  few  weeks  after  the  issuance  of  the  d« 
of  St.  Mary's  County  Circuit  Court,  sittinj^^  m 
equity,  which  restored  to  her  the  estate  which  "Sud 
been  unjustly  withheld  from  her  family  U^^  « 
century. 


SEARCHING  FOR  DIAMONDS. 


It  is  barely  ten  years  since  the  first  diamond 
ever  found  in  the  Cape  Colony  was  taken  away 
from  some  little  Dutch  children  who  were  playing 
with  it,  and  now  the  annual  value  of  the  exports 
in  these  gems  is  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds.  Nor  is  there  any  ffar  that  the  dia- 
mondiferous  soil  is  being  worked  out ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  greater  the  depth  reached  by  the 
elaborate  machinery  which  is  daily  taking  the 
place  of  the  more  simple  contrivances  originally 
used,  the  more  satisfactory  are  the  results.  To 
the  generality  of  readers  the  geography  of  South 
Africa  is  so  vague  and  unknown  that  a  more  par- 
ticular description  of  the  localities  whence  the 
diamonds  are  brought  cannot  fail  to  be  a  necessary 
prelude  to  the  due  comprehension  of  any  informa- 
tion regarding  them.  Some  600  miles  inland,  as 
as  the  crow  would  fly,  to  the  northeast  of  Cape- 
town, lies  a  small  territory  lately  acquired  by  the 
British  Empire  by  cession  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Griquas,  and  known  as  Griqualand  West.  A 
certain  rather  important  portion  of  it  is  stilt  claimed 
in  amicable  fashion  by  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  the  exact  question  of  the  boundary  line  is 
barely  settled.  Only  100  miles  from  north  to 
south  and  150  from  east  to  west,  it  yet  attracts  a 
population  which  is  numerically  great  as  compared 
to  the  meagre  returns  from  other  parts  of  the 
colony.  15,000  white  people,  10,000  colored  and 
ao,ooo  native  laborers  nuke  up  a  respectable  total 
of  inhabitants,  especially  as  they  are  nearly  all 
centred  in  one  spot. 

Diamonds  were  at  first  found  singly  and  scat- 
tered along  the  course  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal 


rivers,  and  diggings  were  established  in  vajr-'ioai 
promising  spots.     Attempts  were  also  made  to       ^"'^ 
whether  the  native  had  ever  thought  it  w^KDrt^ 
while  to  collect  and  preserve  any  of  the  shiW^i>C 
stones,  and  in  this  way  the  famous  "  Star  of  S^^^™ 
Africa"  was  purchased  from  a  Caffre  wiich-do<^""**>^» 
but  no  other  equally  valuable  stones  have  si**** 
come  to  light  in  the  same  way.     The  diggin^^      ^ 
first  was  mere  surface  scratching,  and  it  was  c:^**'^ 
five   years  ago  that  the  now  famous   Kirobe'*^*"*^ 
mine,  originally  known  by  the  rough-and-rC'^^^' 
name  of  New  Rush,  started  into  existence.      "^—^'•' 
fortunately,  diamond  digging  is  fatal  to  the  s- 
metry  or  beauty  of  a  landscape,  and   Kimbe^ 
resembles  nothing  so   much  as  a  giant  ant*l» 
crumbled  into  ruins,  with  the  swarming  inhabits 
busy  repairing  damages.    But  no  filling-up,  &m( 
ing-ovcr  process  is  realty  at  work;  each  day 
earth  is  turned  over,  fresh  claims,  divided  audi 
divided  into  minutest  sections,  are  being  woi 
and  over   all    the  confused    heap   of  excavai 
stretches  a  labyrinthine  net -work  of  wire 
seventy  feet  above,  by  which  to  haul  up  the  btx 
of  wash-dirt. 

The  first  diamonds  were  found  very  riose  to 
surface  by  the  river  banks,  and  even  heavy 
would  affect  the  quantity  discovered.     They 
to  be  washed  out  of  the  gravelly  soil  by  a  ci 
such  as  is  used  by  gold-diggers,  and,  considei 
the  rude  and  imperfect  nature  of  the  process, 
quantity    found    even    then    and    the    qualiir 
the  stones  were  suggestive  of  vast  treasure* 
concealed.     Yet   the   report   of  more   thati 
geologist  sent  out  expressly  for  tbc  porpoic 
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rica  was  distinctly  non-diamondifer- 
I  the  stones  found  by  the  river-side 
Hl,  and  the  claims  would  be  worked 
I  of  five  or  six  feet,  which  was  actually 

spite  of  all  this,  diggers  swarmed 
ley  of  the  Vaal,  camps  sprung  up  in 
solitary  Boers  who  had  not  seen  half 
together  in  their  lives  woke  of  a 
id  as  many  hundreds  hard  at  work  by 

waiting  to  ask  at  what  price  they 
r  barren  acres.     Of  course  the  vicis- 

Eine  were  great,  and  men  were  ruined 
hy  by  turns,  and  by  turns  the  fame 
[African  Diamond  Fields  rose  and  fell. 
Until  the  system  of  dry  digging  had 
Btablished — five  years  ago,  at  New 
■tened  the  Kimberley  mine — that 
ping  took  its  place  as  one  of  the 
idustries  of  the  world,  and  that  a 
^  town  has  sprung  up  around  the 
I  which  encloses  unknown  wealth, 
pigging  was  hasty  and  superficial,  as 
kcted,  but  when  the  ground  came  to 
lly  parcelled  ouij  the  debris  already 
pd  supposed  to  have  been  carefully 
Ided,  by  the  new  process  of  water- 
ht  to  bear  on  it,  diamonds  to  the 
rds  of  ^1,000,000.  In  fact,  the 
soil  of  this  especial  mine  will  be 
by  the  statement  that  from  90  to 
of  all  ihe  diamonds  exported  from 
Ite  from  the  Kimberley  mine,  and  yet 
jbly  extends  over  some  nine  acres. 
|t  it  has  been  worked  down  the  aver- 
been  in  value  _;^ioo,ooo,  and  at  a 
et  below  the  surface  diamondtferous 
n  struck. 


In  spite  of  these  stubborn  figures  and  facts,  it 
will,  however,  always  be  a  mystery  to  geologists 
why  so  great  a  profusion  of  diamonds  should  be 
hidden  in  ground  bearing  so  few  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  best-known  diamond  mines  else- 
where. It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  theory 
of  eruption,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  constant 
intrusion  of  broken  rock,  limestone,  shale,  and 
basalt  into  the  true  diamond iferous  ground,'  Be- 
sides which,  it  is  also  a  singular  fact  that  different 
parts  of  the  mine — and  it  should  be  recollected 
how  close  such  parts  must  be  in  so  small  an  area — 
produce  totally  different  diamonds  as  to  color 
and  weight.  These  precious  nine  acres  pay  a 
royalty  of  j{j6  per  annum  for  every  31  feet  square, 
and  there  is  besides  a  license  on  the  diamonds 
found.  The  mine  at  Kimberley  is  surrounded, 
as  are  most  of  the  mines,  by  a  girdle  of  distinctly 
non-diamondiferous  rock,  and  it  is  from  this  sort 
of  basin-like  form  that  the  Dutch  took  their  word 
"pan"  as  the  earliest  name  for  the  depressions 
holding  the  rich  deposits  here  and  there.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  this  is  the  term  "kojes,"  a  hil- 
lock ;  and  although  diamonds  have  been  found  in 
small  quantities  in  the  "  kojes,"  still  it  is  into  the 
"  pans"  or  reservoirs  that  the  true  diamondiferous 
material  has  evidently  been  washed.  It  is  curious, 
too,  that  these  "pans"  are  all  surrounded  by  the 
same  sort  of  ring  of  porphyry,  or  green  stone,  and 
that  other  precious  stones  of  less  value,  such  as 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  are  also  found, 
with  large  quantities  of  garnets.  The  water  struck 
below  the  surface  in  some  of  the  "pan"  is  salt, 
and  the  color  of  the  diamond-bearing  clay  changes 
from  yellow  ochrous  to  bluish-gray  as  it  gets 
deeper.  Indeed,  many  new  and  strange  things 
come  to  Jtght  in  searching  for  diamonds. 


MY  RIVAL'S  PORTRAIT. 
By  Emilie  Tolman. 


ir  considered   a  superstitious  man. 

rife  was  rather  disposed  to  find  fault 

le   called    my  want  of  failh  in   the 

that  she  had  any  vulgar  belief  in 

like  most  women  she  had  a  love  of 

her  theories  of  spiritual  existence. 

pabout  to  relate  had  happened  to  her. 


I  might  have  made  some  allowance  for  precon- 
ceived opinions;  but  with  me  it  was  another  mat- 
ter. Although  I  am  aware  that  this  narrative  will 
be  read  with  derision  on  the  part  of  some,  and 
incredulity  on  the  part  of  others,  I  can  but  tell  the 
things  I  have  seen  and  heard. 
My  wife   had  a  second  cousin  named  Edgar 


Lanipson,  who  had  once  been  my  unsuccessful  rival 
for  her  hand.  There  is  no  doubt  he  was  madly  in 
love  with  her;  but  he  was  a  dissipated,  bad-tem- 
pered man,  and  his  devotion  to  her  brought  no 
return.  Soon  after  Mabel  and  I  became  engaged, 
I  chanced  to  meet  him  at  the  gate  of  her  father's 
house. 

With  his  white  teeth  gleaming  savagely  through 
his  black  mustache,  he  muttered :  "  You  have 
crossed  my  path.     Some  day  I  shall  cross  yours." 

Mabel  and  I  were  married,  and  for  nine  years 
lived  quietly  and  happily.  Edward  Lampson's 
parting  words,  which  had  been  uttered  with  such 
vehemence  and  determination  as  at  the  time  lu 
produce  an  uncomfortable  impression,  had  almost 
faded  from  my  memory.  He  had  started  for 
California  a  few  weeks  after  our  marriage,  and 
had  never  been  heard  from  since.  All  attempts 
to  find  him  having  failed,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  was  no  longer  among  the  living. 

Meanwhile  his  father,  my  wife's  uncle,  died, 
bequeathing  her  a  portion  of  his  extensive  pro- 
j>erty.  Business  relating  to  this  legacy  called  me 
to  the  city  where  he  had  resided,  and  late  one 
Saturday  afternoon  I  ascended  the  marble  steps  of 
the  spacious  mansion  which  he  had  left  to  his 
widow. 

Mrs.  Lampson  was  out,  but  I  told  the  servant  I 
would  wait ;  and,  being  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room,  ensconced  myself  in  a  luxurious  arm-chair, 
to  enjoy  my  surroundings. 

I  could  have  easily  entertained  myself  among 
the  rare  pictures  and  curiosities  which  adorned 
the  apartment,  but  almost  the  first  object  that 
attracted  my  attention  was  one  from  which  I  found 
it  difficult  to  withdraw  it.  Upon  the  wall  oppo- 
site me  was  a  life-like  portrait  of  Edgar  Lampson. 
There  were  the  black,  curling  locks,  heavy  brows, 
and  handsome  features  which  I  remembered  so 
well.  Whichever  way  I  turned  my  eyes,  those  of 
the  picture  seemed  to  follow.  At  last  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  spell.  As  I  looked  and  pon- 
dered, the  portrait  seemed  to  move  out  from  the 
wall.     I   thought  it  could   not   be,   though   the 


J 


illusion,*  for  such  I  called  it,  gave  roe  a 
feeling,  and  caused  me  to  gaze  upon  the 
even  more  fixedly  than  before. 

"  It  is  a  fine  likeness.  No  wonder  I  i 
for  a  moment  it  was  a  living  thing."  / 
this  to  myself,  again  it  came  out  from  t 
trembled  slightly  and  drew  back. 

The  words,  "  You  have  crossed  my  path 
day  1  shall  cross  yours,"  came  to  ray  n 
felt  almost  as  though  the  lips  concealed 
heavy  black  mustache,  might  part  at  any 
and  show  the  white,  gJeaming  teeth, 

A  third  time  it  moved,  advancing  an 
ing  as  before.  There  could  be  no  doubt  < 
now.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  to  make  sure  th 
awake.  Then  I  looked  about  the  room  ( 
aperture  from  which  a  stream  of  air  migl 
sufficient  to  cause  this  singular  phenomenc 
the  doors  and  windows  were  closed,  aD( 
thing  else  in  the  room  was  motionless.     ■ 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  never  « 
sidered  superstitious;  and  I  think  I  may  I 
claim  my  share  of  manly  courage;  but  tbi 
Lampson's  portrait  should  actually  start  o 
the  wall  before  my  very  eyes,  without  any 
assistance,  was  appalling.  The  cold  pers 
stood  upon  my  forehead.  After  lookin( 
the  room  in  vain  for  any  reasonable  cause, 
back  in  my  chair  to  wait  for  further  devdo 

How  long  I  sat  there,  motionless  and| 
know  not.  My  mind  was  in  such  a 
bewilderment,  agitation,  and  indefinable 
took  no  note  of  time.  Still  the  ponral 
back  and  forth ;  and  my  staring  eyes  «■ 
upon  it.  4 

At   length,  determined  to  probe  this  i 
with  one  mighty  effort  I  broke  the  spell,  a, 
to  my  feet.     Stepping  quickly  forward,  I 
out  my  hand  to  grasp  the  picture.     It 
my  side  again  instantly;  for  I  perceived 
of  hot  air  issuing  from  a  register  ju£t  ur 
portrait,  and  proceeding,  doubtless,  not  Sj 
spirit-world,  but  from  some  common-pi 
below. 


MY  CREED. 


I  HOLD  that  Christian  grace  abounds 
Where  cbuiiy  ii  seen;  thai  when 
We  climb  to  heaven  'tis  on  the  rounds 
Of  lov«  to  awo. 


I  hold  all  else  named  pieiy 

A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  prdcnct^  , 
Wliere  centre  is  not  can  ihoc  b« 
Circumference  ? 
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Ooini  of  the  World  and  their  Value. — The  following 
^l«t  of  the  cf)ins  of  the  world  may  prove  interesting  to  some 
»f  rtereadereof  the  MONTHLY,  and  will  be  found  convenient 
for  ttfeience.  It  is  compiled  from  the  excellent  Lexicon 
of  Jaba  Jenlcins : 

A.l>n,  1  Polish  silver  coin,  about  24  cents. 
Adareon,  an  old 
Jewish  coin, 
about  56. 
Alltvenr,  a  Swed- 
ish coin,  about 

ICCDt. 

A.  Itin,   Russian 
moxfiy,  about  3 

SL.  vget,   an  old 

"English     coin, 

atiout  92.40, 
^»nni,  East  India 

money,  about  3 

<tnu. 
^-^,  Roman   mo- 

wf,   about     3 

oenls. 
^^^ahmfa*   Egypt- 

iu    money. 

iboQt  13^  cents, 
'^.akiafi,     Persian 

gold  coin,  about 

(2.25. 
'^-alani,    Tarkish 

jilrer     coin, 

ifaoot  $1.40.  • 

^-^per,  a  small  Turkish  money,  i-34th  cent;  Egypt,  ^th  cent. 
^-td«e,  Turkish  silver  coin,  about  1%  cent. 
^  *|^ocho,  Roman  money,  about  1  cent. 
^^•htreh,  Egyptian  gold  coin,  about  49  cents. 
^^*a,  Swiss  money,  about  2  cents, 
'^fcsabee,  a  half-penny. 
I"  uilidltk,  Egyptian  gold  coin,  about  S4.97. 
"^^M,  a  small  Venetian  coin,  ^  cent. 
^^  'uul,  an  old  Byzantine  gold  coin,  worth  about  ^2.25. 
^^^^■t  a  gold  coin  worth  about  %i. 
^^^■||3U,  a  Barbary  coin,  about  3  cents, 

"  Twi,  a  Swiss  coin,  2  cents. 
'^  *dl«,  small  Scotch  coin,  "^  cent. 
^^"WMiobbattash,  Tripoli  money,  about  i  cent, 
^^^wdpiecc,  an  old  gold  coin,  value  about  $6. 
^*jaat,  a  gold  coin,  $75  or  S2.25. 
7*-— *bcer,  a  Mocha  coin,  about  60  cents. 
^~— *>areen,  Chinese  money,  i  and  4- 10th  cents. 
— sJino,  Naples  silver  coin,  about  8  cents ;  Sardinia  gold 

H^rolin,  Bavarian  gold  coin,  about  (4.80. 

■^     Vol-  IX.— 10 
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Cosh,  a  Chinese  coin,  about  }^th  cent. 
Carlillane,  Spanish  gold  coin,  about  I2.30. 
Cechin,  Sequin,  about  I1.75. 
Christiiina,  a  Swedish  coin,  about  14  cents, 
Christbn  d'ora  Danish  gold  coin,  about  $3.96. 
Cistophorus,  an  ancient  coin,  worth  about  75  cents. 

Cobang,  Japanese 
gold  coin, about 

«JS7- 

Cowry,  a  shell 
used  as  money, 
20  to  a  cent ;  in 
India,  60. 

Crown, silvercoin, 
about  jl.07; 
gold,  J5.8t. 

Crusado,  a  Portu- 
guese silver 
coin,  about  48 
cents. 

Daalder,  a  Dutch 
coin,  about  60 
cents. 

Dawm,  an  Indian 
copper  coin, 
about  I X  cents. 

Denari,  Tuscan 
money,  about 
I  I-t2th  cents. 

Denarius,  a  Ro> 
man  coin,  sil- 
ver, I5|i  cts.; 
gold,  I3.87. 


Denier,  old  French  money,  l-5th  cent. 

Didrachma.,  silver,  about  30  cents. 

Dollar  (Rix),  95  to  105  cents. 

Doppia,  Roman  gold  coin,  about  ^3.28. 

Doubloot),  Spanish  gold  coin,  about  I15.57. 

Drachme,  Greek  coin,  17^  cents. 

Ducat,  gold  coin,  (2.2$;  Russian,  ^2.75  (  silver,  %^  cents. 

Ducatoon,  kind  of  silver  ducat,  $l.2(i. 

Ecu,  a  Swiss  silver  coin,  88  cents. 

Escudo,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  jti.90. 

Floren,  Florence,  an  old  gold  coin,  nljout  $1.50. 

Florin,  North  German,  54  cents ;  Spanish,  42  cents ;  Austrian, 

48  cents  ;  gold,  f  1.66. 
Franc,  French  money,  19,5^  cents. 
Francescone,  Tuscan  coin,  ji.03. 
Franken,  Swiss  stiver  coin,  27  cents. 
Frederick  d'or,  gold  coin,  $3.96. 
Genevoise,  Swiss  silver  coin,  Sl.08. 
Genovine,  Sardinian  gold  coin,  J15.17. 
George,  a  gold  coin,  about  $1,60. 
Gerah,  Hebrew  money,  3  cents. 
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proshen,  Prossi»n  money,  a|^  cents. 
Jrolcn,  Dutch  rooncy,  about  i  cent, 
/uildcr,  Dutch  coin,  42  ccnt-s;  Guiana,  26  cents, 
juinea,  English  money,  about  55. 
[Halfjoe,  gold  coin,  $8.70. 
Hamsee,  Egyptian  gold 

coin,  25  cents. 
Hoshreen,  Egyptian  gold 

coin,  ^1.02. 
Imperial,  a  Russian  gold 

coin,  about  f  7.84. 
Jacobus,  an  English  gold 

coin,  about  $6. 
Joannes,    a     Portuguese 

gold  coin,  {17.24. 
Kopeck,  Russian  money, 

I -tooth  part  of  rouble. 
Kopfstuck,  a  Bavarian  coin,  about  16  cents. 
Kreutzer,  Austria,  8  x-ioth  ;  Bodeii,  ^  ;  Bavaria,  6-ioth  of  a 

cent 
Lavin,  a  Persian  wire  coin,  about  13  cents. 
Leo}x)ldone,  a  Tuscan  coin,  about  f  X.05. 
Li,  i-ioth  of  a  cent. 


Coin  of  Corinth. 


Nosf,  an  Egyptian  silver  coin,  48  cents. 
Nusfhk,  Egyptian  gold  coin,  about  S2.49. 
Obolus,  an  ancient  coin,  2%  cents. 
Onikilik,  Turkish  coin,  89 cents;  Onlik.  44  cents. 

Onzia,     a    NapU 

coin,  about  fs. 

Ora,  an  old  Englis 

worth  about  32  cei 
Pagoda,    a    coin     ^m 

about  f  1.67. 

Para,     Turkish     vum 

i-joth  cent;  in 

and  Tripoli,  ^ijth  C— ^ 

Pardo,  a  Goa  silrer  e^^ 

about  60  cents. 
Patca,Sp»niihcoiD  Jl '— ^ 
Algerine  ptastre,j6      * 


Shekel  oe  Coppsa. 

IJbra,  a  Roman  coin,  about  I14.50;  Spanish,  about  56  ceitU 

Libra,  south  of  Europe  silver  coin,  \%)^  cents. 

Livre,  an  old  French  money,  about  18  cents. 

Ixuis  d'or,  French  gold  coin,  54.50. 

Maasha,  an  East  India  coin,  about  5  cents. 

Mace,  Chinese  money,  14  cenLs. 

Macuta,  Portuguese  money, 

5)4  cents;  Sierra  Leone, 

10  cents. 
Maravedi,   Spanish   money, 

y{  cent. 
Marengo,  a  Sardinian  goM 

coin.  I3.79. 
Mark,  money    of    account, 

English,    $3.20;    Scotch, 

VI    cents;    German   cur- 
rency, 30  cents. 
Medine,  Turkish  coin,  3>^ 

cents. 
Medio,  Sp«nish  coin,  5  cents. 
Merk,  an  old  Scotch  coin,  I3  22. 
Millrei,  Portuguese  silver  coin,  %\.\fi. 
Mina,  an  ancient  money,  about  5i9-3^< 
Muhur,  an  Ea«  India  gold  coin,  #8.t3. 
Muidare,  Portugune  gold  C"in,  S6.48;  firaxil,  ^.92 
>leon,  a  gold  coin.  I3.83. 


Paul,  Italian  money,  10  cenu. 
Pawl,  a  coin  of  Guinea,  6  cents. 
Pcndebad,  Persian  silver  coin,  II  cents, 
Pera,  a  imall  Turkish  coin,  %  cent. 
Pseta,  a  Spanish  coin,  about  20  cents. 
Peso,  a  Spanish  coin  ;  a  dollar ;  a  piastre. 


SHKKEL 


Dfmi-Shkkkl  op  Corput. 

Peua,  a  Tuscan  coin,  about  95  cents. 

Pfenning.  Prussian  money,  l-5th  cent. 

Piastre,  a  dollar  in  Spain  or  Italy ;  Turkey,  5  cents;  Tri 

13  cents. 
Picayune,  t>%  cents. 
Pice,  copper  coin  of  India,  y^  cent. 

^^t»t:5^5<5>-  Pistarcen ,  a  stiver  ooid 

~""   '^  19  cents. 

Pistole,  a  gold  eain, 

Sanlinia,    %%^*\ 

*4  48- 

Plack.  an  old 

»-jd  cent. 
K>kin.  a  RutfisB  \\\ 

FMMMtsleri.i  ^^ 

De7,|L«JL». 

Qnai 
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Quatthao^  copper  4 

Quinto,  Spanish  money,  aboiit  ^d  ceBL 
Real,  a  Spanish  coin,  silver,  II  oenlS|  5 

metal ;  Egyptian,  97  cents. 
Ree,  Rci,  Rea,  Portuguese  money,  l-lodl  of  ■ 
Rial,  an  old  English  coin  of  10  shillings. 
Ria  dollar,  a  Gcrmin  cotfl,  75  cctNi  to  |l.o8. 


I[       CjESML  AUGUSTtJS,  B.C.    27- 
a  Persian  silver  coin,  22  cents. 
Austria,  97  cents;   Rome,  Si ;  Sardinia,  $1.22. 
gold  coin  of  France,  8o  cents. 


Coin  of  Cj-eopatra. 
Sextans,  Roman  moacy,  about  ^th  cent. 
Shekel,  silver,  62  cents;  gold,  ^8.75;  weightj^  g  l-5tli  penny- 
weights. 
Shilling,  English  shilling,  24  cents. 
Soldi,  It&lian  money,  I  cent. 
Sharock,  East  India  silver  coin,  24  cents. 
Spur-royal,  an  old  gold  coin,  f  j.66. 
Stiver,  a  Dutch  coin,  scents. 


SoTER,  B.C.  162. 

Stooter,  Dutch  silver  coin,  5  cents. 
Sullanin,  a  Turkish  gold  coin,  (2.42. 
Tael,  Chinese  money,  about  #1,40. 
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Tallero,  VenetiAn  coin,  about  98  cents. 

Taro,  Naples  silver  coin,  8  cents. 

Temin,  Algiers  money,  40  cents. 

Tempo,  Japanese,  about  2  cents. 

Tcnincius,  a  Roman  coin. 

Tester,  an  old  coin,  about  12  cents. 

Tcstoon,  silver  coin,  Italian,  about  30  cents;  Portuguese,  14 

cents. 
Tetradrachma,  silver  coin,  about  78  cents. 
Thaler,  a  German  dollar,  about  72  cents. 
Tical,  a  Siamese  coin,  about  60  cents;  Chinese,  $i.6i. 
Token,  money  not  coined  by  authority. 
Toman,  a  Persian  gold  coin,  J2.25. 
Tonga,  a  Bokhara  silver  coin,  about  15  cents. 
Triens,  a  Roman  copper  coin,  J/^lh  of  an  ounce. 
Tsien,  Chinese  money,  ^th  of  a  cent. 
Utchlik,  a  Tripoli  coin,  about  15  cents. 
Vcllou,  Spanish  money,  about  4^  cents. 
Vinten,  Portuguese  money,  about  2  cents. 
Yrmilik,  a  gold  coin  of  Turkey,  87  cents;  Egypt,  pj^  cents. 
Zlotj,  a  Russian  and  Polish  coin,  about  1 1  cents. 


Temple  of  Apollo  Pytliia». — Thinking  the  enclosed 
may  not  have  come  to  (he  notice  of  the  editor  of  PoTTF.R's 
AiiniCAN  Monthly,  the  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  sending 
it  to  him,  as  the  archieologic&l  discovery  fixes  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Af>ollo  Pythias,  before  unknown.  The  clipping 
is  as  follows : 

The  Department  of  State  at  Washington  is  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  front  General  John  Meredith  Read,  cbarge-d'ailaires  at 
Athens,  reporting  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Stephen  Comman' 
verdis,  the  learned  Secretary  of  the  Archa.-ological  Society 
of  Athens,  of  the  monument  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as 
having  been  erected  by  Ptsislratus,  sun  of  Ilippias  and 
gT.andson  of  the  tyrant  Pisistratva.  The  stone,  which  was 
lying  neglected  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilhsus,  southwest 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  bears  an  inscription  of 
which  the  following  is  the  translation  : 

"THUi  MONUMENT,  i;PON  HIS  ADVENT  TO  POWKK,  PjStS- 
TRATlfS,    THE    SON  .OF    Hll'PIAS,   KA.S    DEDICATED    IN    TUX 

Temi'i  t  or  Apollo  Pythias." 

The  discovery  of  this  remarkable  stone  fixes  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Pythiai,  which  was  hitherto  unknown. 
The  monument  has  been  purchased  by  the  Archaeological 
Society,  and  will  be  immediately  transferred  to  the  Museum 
of  Varvakion.  PhiLandks. 


What  docs  it  Commemorate? — In  the  NoTKs  and 
QuEKiKi  department  of  your  very  interesting  periodical  I 
have  frequently  found  most  vahuble  information  not  obtain- 
able elsewhere,  and  am  therefore  induced  to  ask  through  its 
columns  (if  the  Editor  will  kindly  permit)  the  many  readers 
to  whom  it  pays  its  monthly  greetings,  if  any  one  can  inform 
me  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  "  Pillar  or  Obelisk  "  in 
County  of  Elgin,  Scotland,  concerning  which  much  has  been 
written,  bat  nothing  so  far  as  I  know,  that  shows  or  tells 
what  it  commemorates.  Sidney  W.  Fisher. 

We  cheerfully  give  space  for  the  above  letter  of  inquiry, 
and  join  with  Mr.  Fishci  in  his  desire  for  light  pertaining  lo 
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tbe    Obelisk  in  Scotland.     We  are  only  able  to  state  for  the 
general  infonnadoa  of  the  reader,  that  this  pillar  is  supposed 
to  liavc  been  erected  some  time  during  the  tenth  century,  and 
musi  have  been  designed  to  perpetuate  important  historical 
events  connected  with  the  people  living  at  that  time,  both  of 
at  civil  and  a  warlike  character.     The  carvings  on  the  Pillar 
in  the  roain,  show  figures  and  implements  of  war :  the  bow 
and  the  arrow,  the  sword  and  the  shield.     Our  illustration 
may  aid  our  correspondent,  or  the  reader,  in  his  search  for 
facts,  exhibiting  as  it  does  many  peculiarities.     The  monu- 
ment— if  it  can  be  called  such — is  carved  on  the  two  opposite 
sides,  and  has  long  been  a  subject  of  curiosity. — Editor. 


The  Myth  of  England. — One  of  our  esteemed  con- 
tributors, in  sending  us  a  short  sketch  of  a  somewhat 
mysterious  character,  writes :  "  As  the  new  group  of  St» 
George  and  the  Dragon  over  St.  George's  Hall,  in  Philadel- 
phia,  is  a  theme  of  no  little  interest,  I  thought  perhaps  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  give  the  readers  of  Potter's 
.American  Monthly  the  benefit  of  the  enclosed  scrap:" 

The  story  of  St.  George  the  especial  myth  of  England — as 
St.  Martial  is  of  France — the  dragon -slayer's  myth,  is  founded 
with  a  host  of  others,  upon  the  scriptural  allusions  to  St, 
.Michael  the  foremost  in  the  Christian  hierarchy,  in  his 
conflict  with  the  old  serpent,  runs  as  follows  : 

Near  a  city  of  Libya  dwelt  the  dragon,  a  monster  whose 

bafaatatioQ  was  a  pond,  and  whose  rations  were  two  sheep 

and  a  maiden  per  diem.     When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Saba, 

the  Icing's  daughter,  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  people  demanded 

her   death,  the  monarch  refused  to  offer  up  his  child.     At 

tlai*    juncture  St.   George   appeared   and  promised    to  help 

S*lia  in  the  name  of  his   Lord   Christ.     He  subdues   the 

m^Pster  and   delivers   the   girl,  whereupon  the   king,   his 


daughter,  and  all  his  subjects  were  formally  baptized.  St. 
George  being  offered  rich  gifts,  refuses  all  reward,  he  gives 
lavish  alms  to  the  poor,  teaches  the  king  his  duty  to  God 
and  his  neighbor,  and  finally  departs.  Of  course  the  myth 
resolves  itself  into  the  deeds  of  some  public-spirited  man 
who  in  a  time  of  sore  need  has  become  a  public  benefactor, 
distinguishing  himself  in  some  time  of  peslilcnce  or  great 
calamity,  by  heroic  deed  on  behalf  of  his  suffering  followers, 
then,  while  men's  hcarik  were  made  tender  by  sorrow,  has 
taught  them  great  truths,  baptizing  them  into  a  new  faith, 
and  leaving  them  a  nobler  and  purer  code  to  live  by.  Such 
is  the  history  of  George  of  Cappadicea. 

Maegarbt  Field. 


A  Long-Lived  Family. — A  correspondent  in  Kentucky 
sends  u.s  the  following:  The  recent  death  of  Amos  Tumey, 
Sr.,  of  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  in  the  78th  year  of  his 
age,  suggests  this  notice  of  his  family. 

Daniel  Turncy,  who  died  in  Bourbon  County  many  years 
»go.  aged  87  years,  and  his  wife,  Susan  Tumey,  who 
deceased  aged  55  years,  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  reached  mature  years.  The  one  dying 
youngest  was  in  his  551b  year.  The  following  are  the 
names  and  ages  of  their  children:  Eva  May  Smizer,  aged 
64;  Peter  Tumey,  aged  54  j  Sallie  Tumey,  aged  84 ;  Judith 
Themister,  aged  80;  Anna  Forsythe,  aged  75;  Rebecca 
Current,  aged  81  ;  Lydia  Bowen,  aged  69;  John  Turney, 
aged  56;  Jesse  Tumey,  aged  79;  Amos  Tumey,  aged  78; 
Morgan  Tumey,  aged  71  -,  Matthew  Tumey,  aged  65 ;  Kath- 
arine Morris,  aged  74. 

Parents  and  children  aggregated  1,072  years,  an  average 
of  aliout  72  years  and  6  months.  Two  of  the  children  are 
still  living — Morgan  Tumey,  aged  71,  and  Katharine  Morris, 
aged  74.  W.  W.  F. 
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'X'rade  with  South  America.— Our  people  are  always 

'***^tTtsted  in  any  subject  which  has  in  view  an  increase  of 

^^ir  exchequer,  either  in  a  national  or  individual  point  of 

'^^Vr.    Especially  at  this  time,  when  there  is  general  deprcs- 

'*^^  of  all  fomas  of  industry,  owing  to  the  lack  of  confidence 

^  capitalists,  any  scheme  or  project  which  seems  plausible, 

^  Agitated  and  pretty  thoroughly  shaken  up  to  see  if  "  it  will 

•'*'Jd  water."     While  there  has  been  a  general  cry  of  "hard 

^l»ei"  bat  few  methods  have  been  developed  to  ameliorate 

•Japrovc  our  condition.     At  one  time  our  troubles  were  all 

<Wged  to  a  depreciated  currency;  we  had  either  too  much  or 

'w little:  at  another  period,  over-production  was  the  source 

of  rriL     In  time  of  general  thrift  we  had  overstocked  not 

only  oar  own  market,  but  the  markets  of  the  world.    Another 

obscmng  mind  had  discovered  that  as  war  always  destroys 

or  ooosames  wealth,  we  have  through  the  late  war  become 

•  bnknipt  nation.     To  our  minds  none  of  these  are  correct, 

bat  each  embodies  some   truth.     That  which  concerns  us 

than  how  we  got  into  our  embarrassment,  is  how  10 

:  out  the  cosiest  and  quickest  way.     If  our  dwelling  be  on 


fire,  it  is  not  the  time  to  waste  energies  as  to  who  set  it  on 
fire,  but  how  to  save  the  building  and  its  contents. 

To  find  markets  for  what  we  produce  has  been  the  desire  of 
both  manufacturers  and  general  producers.  There  is  certainly 
not  much  doubt  but  that  such  markets  being  once  found  and 
utilized,  much  of  our  distress  would  disappear.  There  arc 
certainly  channels  enough  in  the  markets  of  the  world — 
huin.in  wants,  necessities  and  tastes — to  take  from  us  all  our 
surplus  manufactures  and  set  again  in  motion  the  wheels  of 
industry,  if  we  con  only  share  fairly  in  supplying  them. 
And  why  have  we  not  long  since  turned  our  attention 
towards  the  Sunny  South?  We  have  not  only  wasted  by  war, 
but  crippled  by  our  domestic  policy,  tliose  whom  we  should 
have  aided.  At  least  the  ten  years  past,  say  from  1867  to 
1877,  could  have  brought  forth  plentiful  hani-est,  if  proper 
efiTorts  towards  conciliation  had  been  put  forth.  The  trade  of 
the  North  with  the  South  prior  to  the  war,  was  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  our  general  prosperity.  Merchants,  manu- 
facturers and  shippers  found  in  our  Southern  brethero  good 
customers.     The  value  of  this  large  trade  has  apparently  been 


overlooked,  while  scRrching  for  reasons  for  the  Continued 
stagnation  of  business.  The  sooner  this  trade  is  put  in 
motion,  between  these  two  sections  of  the  country  the  belter 
for  the  whole  people. 

The  trade  with  South  America  is  an  item  of  considerable 
moment,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not 
control  a  fair  share  at  least  of  it.  Add  this  trade  to  that  of 
the  Southern  States,  which  capitalists  can  soon  revive,  and 
we  will  see  the  dawn  of  better  times.  The  importance  of 
early  effort  to  develop  the  exportation  of  our  manufactures 
to  Brazil  and  Mexico  is  impressing  itself  more  every  day  upon 
our  merchants.  Mr.  Randall,  (he  ex-Speakcr,  has  written  a 
letter  to  some  leading  citizens  of  Galveston,  Texas,  in  reply 
to  an  invitation  to  visit  them,  in  which  he  points  out  that, 
while  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  countries  lying  south  of 
the  United  States  on  this  continent  amounts  to  about 
5520,000,000,  our  share  of  it  is  only  5i  12,000,000,  and  of 
this  only  $37,000,000  is  carried  on  under  the  American  flag. 

What  we  need  to  mend  mailers  is,  he  says,  "  more  favor- 
able commercial  relations  and  more  comprehensive  trade 
connections  with  other  nations*,"  and  he  adds  "that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  should  be  to  enlarge  our  trade 
relations  with  Mexico  and  with  the  Central  and  South 
American  States,"  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  this  as  "  an 
extended  policy."  The  difficulty  which  afflicts  the  trade  of 
this  country  with  South  America  is  the  one  which  afflicts 
our  trade  with  all  foreign  countries.  We  have  so  arranged 
our  system  of  taxation  that  it  costs  us  more  to  produce  com- 
modities  than  foreigners  are  willing  to  pay  for  them,  and 
consequently  we  have  to  pay  for  what  they  sell  to  us  lai^ely 
in  gold,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  take  gold.  South  Ameri- 
cans, like  other  rational  people,  go  to  the  market  where  they 
exchange  their  own  goods  to  the  best  advantage  for  other 
people's  goods. 

The  New  York  World  gives  an  interesting  compilation 
of  facts  and  figures,  showing  what  an  inviting  6cld  is  here 
offered  for  American  enterprise.  The  latest  figures  obtainable, 
(hose  for  1874,  show  that  while  the  United  States  sold  to 
Mexico  and  South  American  countries  twenty- eight  niillions 
of  goods,  France  sold  twice  and  England  four  times  as  much. 
And  yet  the  United  States,  during  the  same  time,  imported 
seventy-five  millions  of  various  goods  from  these  countries. 
Mexico,  Brazil  and  Chili  need  just  what  wc  want  to  sell. 
They  have  no  manufactures,  but  (heir  tropica!  f^oil  gives  the 
husbandmen  abundant  returns.  They  bought  in  one  year 
475,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloths,  of  which  England 
foumished  fourleen-fifteenlhs,  though  from  one  lo  two 
thousand  mile^i  further  away  than  the  United  States.  And 
yet  we  can  sell  cotton  to  advantage  in  Manchester;  we  do 
send  cotton  to  Manchester,  2,500  miles  and  let  Manchester 
•end  cotton  back  to  Brazil,  5,000  miles.  These  countries 
use  thirty  millions'  worth  of  machinery  every  year,  which  we 
manafactare  as  cheap  and  better  than  England.  Finally,  a 
steamer  leaves  Liverpool  almost  daily  for  South  American 
ports,  while  (he  United  States  has  not  one  regular  line, 
though  two  firms,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Boston,  have 
four  steamers  running  a(  irregular  intervals. 

There  was  talk  last  fall  about  a  line  between  Brazil  and 
Philadelphia.  N'ow  New  York  b  being  aroused  to  the 
pouibilities  of  such  a  commercial  relation,  and  at  the  next 


session  of  Congress  there  are  likely  to  be  al  least  two  Ik 
asking  for  a  mail  contract.     The  advantage  in  port 
and  mil  connections  are  such  that  a  hne  from  this  dtyi 
made  to  pay   larger  profits  than   a  line  from  New    York. 
Many  articles  for  which  there  is  a  ready  market  in  Sottb 
America  are  manufactured  in  this  city,  and  through  freight 
rates  to  or  from  any  part  of  the  country  can  be  ma<dc  alvtyt 
as  low  at  this  port,  and  sometimes  lower.     To  do  iha  lade 
is  impossible  without  steamships  at  slated  periods,  bat  wilb 
ihem  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  merchants  to  send  ovt  tbcir 
agents  and  to  make  especial  effort  for  the  sale  of  their  goods, 
because  in  many  of  the  large  ports  even  there  are  no  homi 
who  have  any  trade  with  American  ports.     The  Fall  Hirer 
manufacturers,  finding   no  market  at  all  for  their  goods  it 
home,  sent  an  agent  to  Brazil  who  prospected  the  ooontry, 
and  immediately  on    his   return   looms  were   changed,  aod 
already   the  demand   b  sufficient   to   take  all   tbeir  suiploi 
product.     Nor  is  there  any  trouble  about  a  return  caip>.     If 
the   supply  of  cotton,  hides  or   India   rubber   fails  there  b 
always  a  paying  freight  lo  be  bad  by  taking  cabinet  woods. 

Making  History. — Just  as  we  go  to  pre»  with  this  noaa- 
her  of  the  Monthly,  our  mind  reverts  to  the  HisiOKV  nade 
since  our  last  issue.  "  Time  and  (ide  wait  not,"  u  aoec  iht 
less  true  because  an  old  saying.  Most  certainly  events  crowd 
rapidly  after  their  forerunners,  and  stamp  their  andyiag  im- 
prints upon  the  pages  of  history.  The  record  goes  oo  w  Bll- 
ceasingiy  as  the  flow  of  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Mtniasippi, 
nor  night  nor  day  does  it  pause  in  its  chronicling  of  that  hia> 
tory.  This  record  is  either  one  of  shame  or  of  honor,  whether 
applied  to  national  or  individual  life.  It  b  an  eahibll  of 
either  progression  or  retrogression — an  advance  fomrard  or  a 
step  backward  in  some  one  of  the  countless  interests  whicll 
relate  to  human  weal  or  human  woe.  Neutral  life  b  a  >■>- 
entity — a  myth  belonging  only  to  imagination.  AU  aniAMtd 
forms  of  creation  show  growth  or  decay,  from  the  nsost  deb- 
cate  plant  in  the  valley  up  (o  the  most  honored  kinf  on  k« 
lofty  throne.  We  gladly  record  some  of  these  events  is  Ihis 
outgoing  number  of  the  American  Monthly,  aad  Boae 
with  a  greater  degree  of  satbfaction  than  those  which  tdl  of 
The  Nation's  Advance. 

Without  ostentation,  or  desire  for  display,  PtesidcsM  BayoB 
moves  majestically  towards  a  higher  life  for  the  nation.  Hw 
fiat  went  forth  from  the  White  House  on  June  aad,  hasdlf 
in  it  the  true  ring  of  reform.  Theories,  pledges,  and  pontes 
are  all  well  enough  at  times,  but  when  a  grand  prindfla  Is 
brought  forth  into  life,  having  in  view  the  savinf  of  oar  r»> 
publican  form  of  government,  it  must  enable  the  people  1 
senting  that  government  to  breathe  easier.  That  decree  < 
and  that  principle  is,  that  THE  business  OF  THK  Gori 
KENT  AND   THE    POLITICS  OP  THE  OFncX-HOU>nU 

THAT  Government,  ought  to  and  shall  bb 

That  proclamation,  if  not  in  words,  in  spirit,  of  RMhorfosd 

B.  Hayes,  will  live  long  after  he  shall  have  laid 

cares  of  office.     Nu  wonder  that  it  produced  a  perfect  la 

of  abuse  from  wire-pullers  and  tricksien.  in  office  asrd  ostt  of 

office.    Divorce  Bt;stNEss  from  rouncs !    Foar  words Uf 

with  meaning,  and  wide-spread  in  their  operatiooa.     Tbcy 

say,  corruption  in  office  shall  take  place  no   Ioniser.     T^mf 

lift  the  ominous  clouds  hanging  over  the  nation's 


^ 
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TT»»s  order,  too,  goes  directly  home  lo  every  office-holder  in 
tlte   Uailed  Stales.     We  here  give  it  in  full : 

ExEciJTivE  Mansion,  Washington,  June  22. 
SiR:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  para- 
2;raph  in  the  letter  addressed  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  officers  of  the 
General  Gorvemment  in  relation  to  the  elections :  "  No  officer 
should  be  required  or  permitted  to  take  part  in   the  man- 
agement ol  political  orgnniza'.ions,  caucuses,  conventions  or 
j         election  campaigns.     Their  right  lo  vote  and  to  express  Uieir 
views  on  public  questions  either  orally  or  through  the  press 
[         it  not  denied :  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  dis- 
chu^  of  their  official  duties.     No  assessments  for  political 
purpoies   uo  oflBcers  or  subordinates  should   be  allowed." 
Tlus  rule  is  applicable  to  every  department  of  the  civil  ser- 
lice.    It  should  be  understood  by  every  officer  of  the  General 
Goremment  that  he  is  expected  to  conform  his  conduct  to  its 
THjttireinents.  Very  respectfully,  R.  B.  Hayes. 

Out  late  national  contest  came  near  wrecking  the  great  ship 
of  Slate,  through  the  machinations  of  olRceboldcrs  and  jw- 
litical  organizations  under  their  control.  When  a  Secretary 
of  War,  and  other  influential  members  of  the  Cabinet,  stand- 
ing iX  the  head  of  a  great  political  body,  can  use  the  military 
to  coerce  decisions  at  the  ballot-box,  it  is  high  time  the  people 
liie  in  their  night  and  hurl  from  power  those  subverters  of 
we  of  the  best  forms  of  a  government  in  the  world.  The 
old  cry,  "  impracticable  !"  is  heard  from  those  who  have  been 
too  long  fed  from  the  public  crib,  to  the  public  detriment. 
"Inpolitic!  it  will  destroy  the  Republican  p;irty,"  sing  out 
uothercloss  of  bamacles,  who  have  for  many  years  impeded 
llie  sailing  of  the  old  Ship  of  State.  Reform,  to  be  effective, 
must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  evil,  and  remedies  as  radical  as 
tbtdi.'iease  itself  must  be  administered.  The  best  elements 
is  both  parties  say  omen !  to  this,  as  they  will  to  every  meas- 
ure which  the  President  adapts  to  purify  the  civil  service. 
"Hejerres  his  party  best,  who  serves  his  country  best,"  is  an 
Qpreoion  which  does  its  author  honor.  The  true  idea  of 
gotermnent  is  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number," 
»nd  ihitis  the  principle  involved  in  the  separation  of  the  two 
oonfficting  interests,  business  and  politics.  That  the  patriotic 
iprit  of  the  masses  is  kindled,  as  with  a  new  life,  by  this 
more  by  the  Executive,  we  need  only  to  witness  the  ralifica- 
tions  made  manifest  both  North  and  South.  New  England's 
hcut  ratifies  the  reform  measure.  This  is  shown  in  emphatic 
aylc  by  the  warm  reception  given  the  President  during  his 
recent  tour. 

Ret«.EKCHMENT. — In  harmony  with  this,  we  see  the  several 
oenbers  of  the  Cabinet  instituting  changes  calculated  to  re. 
trcocb  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  while  augmenting 
ihe  satiAoal  credit.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  suc- 
eoifaUy  negotiating  the  sale  of  our  bonds  at  the  low  rate  of 
fntrzn^four  and  one-kalf  ptr  cent.  This,  as  compared  with 
former  rates,  will  save  from  one  and  a  half  lo  three  per  cent, 
00  so  much  of  the  national  debt.  In  this  connection  ii^egive 
Mr.  Sherman's  letter  explanatory  of  the  mode  and  material  in 
which  the  new  loan  is  to  be  paid.  The  letter  is  as  follows; 
I  Trkasuky  Departmfnt,  Washtncton,  June  19,  1877. 

I        Francis  O.  Frenek,  Esq.,  No.  Q4  Broadwoy^  A'eui  York  : 

Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  i8th  inst.,  in  which  yon  incjuire 


emment  are  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  gold  coin,  its 
received.  The  subject,  from  its  great  importance,  has  de- 
manded and  received  can-ful  consideration.  Under  laws 
now  in  force,  there  is  no  coin  issued  or  is&uable  in  which  the 
the  principle  of  the  four-per-cent.  bonds  is  redeemable  or  the 
interest  payable  except  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  of 
the  standard  value  fixed  by  the  laws  in  force  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1870,  when  the  bonds  were  outhorired.  The  Govern- 
ment exacts  in  exchange  for  these  bonds  payment  at  their 
face  in  such  gold  coin,  and  it  is  not  lo  be  anticipated  that  any 
future  legislation  of  Congress,  or  any  action  of  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  would  sanction  or  tolerate  the  re- 
demption of  the  principal  of  these  bonds,  or  the  payment  of 
the  interest  thereon  in  coin  of  less  value  than  the  coin  au- 
thorized by  law  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  being 
the  coin  exacted  by  the  Government  in  exchange  for  the 
&ame.  The  essential  element  of  good  faith  in  preserving  the 
equaltiy  in  value  between  the  coinage  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment receives  and  that  in  which  it  pays  these  bonds,  will  be 
sacredly  observed  by  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales,  whatever  may  be  the  system  of  coinage 
which  the  genera]  policy  of  the  nation  may  at  any  lime 
adopt.  This  principle  is  impre.sscd  upon  the  text  of  the  law 
of  July  14,  1870,  under  which  the  four-per-cent.  bonds  are 
issued,  and  requires,  in  t!ie  opinion  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment of  ihc  Government,  the  redemption  of  these  bonds,  and 
the  payment  of  their  interest  in  coin  of  equal  value  with  that 
which  the  Government  received  upon  their  issue. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  Sherman,  Secretary. 

This  letter  is  pregnant  with  interest  lo  our  creditors  at 
home  and  abroad.  Wc  believe  Mr.  Sherman's  policy  ol 
thus  funding  the  public  debt  is  deserving  of  general  appro- 
bation. 

The  Nation's  Honor  Guardeb. — Mr.  Evaris,  our  able 
Secretary  of  State,  keeps  pace  with  the  ideas  of  national 
protection  of  American  citizens,  whether  on  our  border  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  recent  seizure  of  the 
schooner  Rizpah  by  a  Spanish  cruiser,  resulted  in  diplo- 
matic correspondance  between  our  own  and  the  Spanish 
Government.  The  essence  of  the  controversy  is  shown  in 
the  following,  taken  from  the  A'ntionai  Republican  : 

"Early  in  June  the  American  whaling  schooner  Ellen 
Rizpah,  Captain  Dunham,  of  Provincelown,  Mass.,  was 
boarded  by  a  Spanish  cruiser  while  on  the  Keys  south  of 
Cuba,  and  her  papers  called  for.  The  latter  were  produced, 
but  not  being  deemed  satisfactory  to  the  commander  of  the 
cruiser,  the  schooner  was  seized  and  the  captain  arrested  and 
placed  in  close  confinement.  At  the  expiration  of  four  days 
a  Spanish  frigate  arrived,  and  after  consultation  the  schooner 
and  captain  were  released. 

The  foregoing  were  the  facts  as  related  by  Captain  Dii)i- 
ham  upon  his  arrival  at  Key  West,  which  were  forthwith 
communicated  to  the  Goveritment,  Secretary  Evarts  imme- 
diately took  steps  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  at  his  request 
Colonel  Frank  Wicker,  Collector  at  Key  West,  was  directed 
by  telegraph  to  dispatch  the  revenue  steamer  Crawford  in 
search  of  the  Ellen  Rizpah,  and  obtain  from  Captain  Dun- 
ham a  sworn  statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
outrage  alleged  to  have  been   perpetrated  by  the  Spanish 


cruUcr.    The  cutler  started  in  search  of  the  schooner,  but 

did  not  succeed  in  finding  her.  Secretary  Evarts,  however, 
addressed  a  note  to  the  Spanish  Government,  calling  its 
attention  to  the  facts  as  they  bad  been  received  at  the  State 
Department,  which,  if  true,  were  such  a&  the  United  States 
could  not  tolerate,  and  would  require  the  fullest  and  most 
ample  satisfaction. 

The  tone  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  communication  must 
have  been  regarded  as  an  unsavory  novelty  at  Madrid,  and 
doubtless  convinced  the  Spanish  Ministry  that  the  day  was 
over  for  gratuitous  indignities  to  our  Dag,  and  that  hereafter 
Spain  will  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  ail  outrages 
perpetrated  upon  our  citizens  by  its  officials,  in  Cuba  or  else- 
where. The  reply  of  the  Sjianish  Government,  recently  re- 
ceived at  the  State  Department,  assures  Mr.  Evarts  that 
Spain  will  make  all  honorable  amends  for  the  seizure  and 
detention  of  the  schooner  in  question  and  the  impri<ionment 
of  Captain  Dunham  just  as  soou  as  an  invcstigaiion  of  the 
facts  can  be  had,  and  promises  tlial  it  will  spare  no  efforts  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  outrages  in  the  future.  Mr. 
Evarts  will  hand  in  his  bill  of  damages  against  Spain  when 
he  receives  Captain  Dunham's  sworn  statement." 

A  Rehabilitated  South. — In  concord  with  the  protec- 
tion of  American  rights  abroad,  we  see  the  most  gratifying 
evidences  of  better  times  in  the  Southern  States.  Confidence 
is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  distrust;  and  the  demoraliza- 
tion  of  knaves  and  thieves  points  to  light  and  happiness  in 
the  near  future. 

The  wisdom — not  to  say  the  right' — of  allowing  the  citizens 
of  each  State  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  time  of  peace,  is 
daily  being  demonstrated.  The  President  may  rest  satisfied 
with  his  "  well-done  "  in  the  formerly  distracted  States. 

Let  Justice  TaitJMPH. — Our  hope  now  ii  that  the  legal 
measures  recently  instituted  against  members  of  the  late  Re- 
turning Boards  will  bring  to  the  full  light  of  day  all  acts  and 
their  authors  which  militated  against  the  sacredness  and 
purity  of  the  ballot-box.  It  matters  not  who  suffers,  so  long 
as  Justice  is  crowned  victor.  The  gaze  and  condemnation 
of  the  whole  world  on  those  who  betrayed  such  holy  trusts, 
cannot  be  too  severe  as  a  lesson  for  the  future.  We  cannot 
afford  to  make  treaty  with  evil  doers,  no  matter  what  social  or 
political  station  they  occupy.  This  last  remark  is  called  out 
in  view  of  statements  in  the  representative  journals  of  the  day 
to  the  effect  that  "an  indictment  of  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Returning  Board  by  the  New  Orleans  grand  jury. 
ia  a  violation  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Nicholts  govem- 
laent."  The  idea  here  is  that  certain  conditions  and  guar- 
antees being  made  by  the  present  State  Government,  resist- 
ance to  its  claim  would  be  withdrawn  ;  and  among  these 
conditions  were  the  suppression  of  evidences  of  fraud  and 
protection  of  the  guilty.  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
bubblings  near  the  fountains  of  power.  Judge  Lawrence,  of 
Illinois,  gives  expression  to  this  idea  as  "  a  gross  violation  of 
pledges  by  the  Nicholls  government,*'  and  that  in  an  appa- 
rently official  way.  This  certainly  is  a  startling  confession 
by  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Commission.  The 
people  cannot  afford  to  compound  crimes  of  such  a  character, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  will  call  for  the 
whole  truth. 

Otra  Reuitioks  twrrH  Mexico. — Extending  onr  obaer- 


vations  further  sonth,  we  see  still  agitations  going  on  the  bet 
ders  of  Texas  and  Mexico.    The  frequent  incursioosoC  llcii> 
can    outlaws     into    our    domain,    and  thefts  and 
committed    by    banditti  bands,   have  compelled  oor 
emment  to  despatch  military  protection  againit  sadh 
sion   of  the  rights  of   American  citizens;    and   as  the 
ernment    of    Mexico    appears    powerless  to  control 
desperadoes,   orders    have    been    given  to  General   Ord 
pursue,  if  necessary,  these  bands   into   Mexicag   tcrrili* 
This  policy,  it  is  not  claimed,  is  sanctioned  by  law.  bal  I 
our  only  remedy.     Self  defence  is  certainly  one  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  retaliation  on  the  pairt  of  indii 
citizens  would  seem  justifiable;    it  is  a  question, 
whether  such  an   act  of  the  government  as 
United   States  forces  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  is  j\ 
prior  to  further   efforts   with  the   Mexican  government 
search  of  redress.     It  seems  to  us  premature;   bttt  bM 
much  so  a»  the  recognition  of  the  Diax  govemmenl. ' 
Senor  Matta,  the  accredited  Minister  from   Mexico., 
also  announced  from  high  authority  that  the  Diax 
ment  has  made  arrangements  to  pay  all  the  jiMt  i 
Americans  who  lost  their  property  in  the  mining  > 

Tke  issues  in  France  are  not  yet  settled,  and  iti 
cult  to  foresee  the  termination.     In  the  French 
Deputies  the  debate  on  the  interpellation  was  tcoratff 
sumcd. 

The   principal  speech  was  made  by  M.  Leon  R< 
former  IVefect  of  Police,  who  addressed  the  Ho«s*  ia 
name  of  the    Left    Centre   and  all    Conservatives  who 
grounds  of  reason  had  rallied  to  the  Republic.     Ia 
ment  but  persuasive  language  he  demoiutrmted  the  i 
bility   of  turning   backward   and   restoring   the 
The   present  Cabinet  would  ruin  the  Marshal  aa  PoU^aae 
had  ruined  Charles  X..  and  simply  pave  the 
triiunph  of  the  Bonapartists.     The  Count  de 
presented  the  following  order  of  the  day  in  bebalf 
United  Left : 

H'kcrfos,  The  Ministry  formed  May  7  under  tha 
dency  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  was  called  to  the  direolKMi^ 
public  affairs  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  majority,  wMcik . 
the  leading  principle  of  parliamentary  govcmoMOt,  1 
since  assuming  office  avoided  giving  explanatJoas 
national  representatives;  whereas,  it  has  beso«f;hl 
ministration  to  crush  universal  suffrage  by  all  tlM  \ 
its  disposal ;  whereas,  it  represents  merely 
monarchists  guided  by  inspirations  from  the  claical 
whereas,  it  has  allowed  attacks  on  national 
and  incitements  to  violation  of  law  to  pass 
whereas,  on  all  these  grounds  it  imperils  peaoe  1 
and  disturbs  business  and  general  interests;  iW 
House  declares  that  the  Ministry  does  not  paaMi 
ftdence  of  the  nation. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  this  5irdar,  I 
much  excitement  and   cheering.     Ministers  Icl^ 
only  to  increase  the  applause  and  general  eonfoatoa. 

The  Cross  ano  the  CuESODrr  sintggle 
from  day  to  day,  and  while  Russia  has  met  with 
Northern  Asiatic  Turkey,  there  are  only  1 
dence  that  she  proposes  to  occupy  ConstaatinofikL 
Utile  Greece  has  raaolved  to  be  neutral,  and  give  tha ' 


tM»  Special  advantage.  Austria  approves  the  course  taken  by 
•Cbe  Creek  Government  in  detaining  Turkish  artns  at  Corfu. 
It  i*  proposed  that  an  Austrian  steamer  be  allowed  to  take 
tli«n4  to  some  neutral  port.  This  Greece  will  agree  to,  pro- 
vided the  Austrian  Consul  gives  a  written  guarantee  as  to 
their  destination. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  notice  that  amid  the  alarms  and 
realities  of  war,  the  Emperor  of  Rus<iia,  whose  emancipation 
of  Che  serfs  will  carry  his  name  with  honor  through  the 
future  ages,  is  steadily  priKceding  with  measures  for  nmelto- 
jrmting  the  condition  of  the  numerous  races  who  acknowledge 
*s  lord,  and  is  forwarding  by  all  means  in  his  power 
fchie£y  govemmenta]  assistance  and  pecuniary  aid)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  university  in  Siberia,  so  long  previously  known 
as  s  penal  settlement.  As  far  back  as  l8oj  a  rich  Ooralian 
(or  Uralian)  land-owner  paid  too.ooo  rubles  into  the 
Treasury,  to  be  applied  to  this  purpose.  This  has  swollen 
to  150,000,  to  which  a  Siberian  merchant  lately  added 
100,00c  rubles  more.  Omsk,  which  has  superseded  Tobolsk 
as  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia,  and  which  has  long  been 
the  seat  of  a  military  academy,  is  the  place  chosen  for  the 
ftrture  seat  of  learning,  as  it  is  not  far  remote  from  the 
scholastic  arrondissements  of  Orenburg  and  Turkestan,  and 
does  not  contain  a  single  political  prisoner.  The  buildings 
axe  already  being  constructed,  and  the  intention  is  to  have 
tbea  ready  for  occupation  by  July,  1880.  The  whi->le  ex- 
pense of  "  running"  this  Siberian  university,  including  the 
tdaries  of  the  professional  staff,  is  estimated  at  $214,900  a 
year.  The  system  adopted  will  resemble  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can rather  than  the  English  universities. 

That  the  National  Anniversary  was  generally  ob- 
soved  throughout  the  country  on  the  Fourth  of  July  speaks 
*el]  for  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  permanency  of 
»^bUcan  institutions.  The  demonstrations  were  not  so 
l>oisterous  as  usual,  but  they  all  showed  that  the  birth  of 
'he  FIRST  YEAR  in  the  second  century  of  the  Republic  was 
^oly  recogni/ed.  The  day  itself  was  remarkably  fine,  just 
tttficiently  cool  to  brace  up  the  system  and  enable  pedes- 
•nans,  orators  and  others  to  accomplish  whatever  they  had 
B>  view.  Among  the  many  commendable  speeches  of  the 
^T  we  6nd  none  more  significant  than  Colonel  Forney's, 
•f  Philadelphia.  It  discusses  national  topics  in  a  most 
"'gorous  way.  We  extract  the  following  as  comprehcndiag 
'ie  iiaues  of  the  hour : 

"But  we  seem  to  have  approached  solid  ground  within 
^  last  six  months.  Two  of  the  greatest  European  nations 
^v«  exploded  into  a  war,  which  threatens  to  extend  far  and 
*Me  in  the  Old  World,  but  here  all  is  peace,  or  the  a-ssu- 
•^itoe  of  peace.  A  wise  administration  of  the  General  Gov- 
"Waent  bravely  presses  for  the  restoration  of  tranquility 

■Hween  recently  divided  States »     .     . 

It  is  true  these  bright  signs  are  followed  by  a  protracted 
Vajaess  depression.  But  even  this  depression  is  not  without 
*(ae*.  It  compels  a  severe  and  resolute  self-examination. 
Iltsforces  the  correction  of  social  and  individual  mistakes. 
"  imposes  upon  government  and  people  a  rigid  frugality 
*>d  economy.  The  government  cannot  shrink  from  its 
Wf  while  the  people  suffer ;  and  the  masses  will  not  com- 
jWn  if  their  public  servants  follow  their  example.  The 
dee-holder  must  work  for  his  money,  like  the  unofficial 


tax-payer.  Competency  must  be  the  test  in  public,  as  it  is 
in  private  business.  There  can  be  no  privileged  class  in  a 
republic.  There  can  be  no  families  quartered  on  the 
treasury.  The  citizen  in  office  neither  becomes  the  master 
of  the  citizen  not  in  office  nor  yet  his  slave.  He  is  to  be 
paid  for  his  work,  not  for  his  political  skill.  The  experience 
of  the  last  forty  years  was  hard  enough  in  both  parties;  but 
the  expensive  and  dangerous  excesses  since  the  war  became 
Insufferable. 

A  new  departure  was  incvjt.ible.  It  could  not  be  post- 
poned without  private  and  general  bankruptcy.  A  great 
man  came  in  time  as  the  instrument  of  Reform.  Providence 
sent  us  the  warning,  and  also  the  deliverer.  God  give  him 
strength  to  persevere,  and  woe  to  those  who  attempt  lo  chain 
his  hands  and  to  defeat  his  great  mission.  The  clouds  still 
hang  heavily  over  our  country,  not  only  ours  alone,  but  over 
all  the  interests  of  labor  .abroad.  Yet  1  can  see  the  silver 
lining  growing  broader  and  brighter." 

Constantinople. — At  this  particolar  time  in  the  world's 

history  no  one  place  on  the  map  of  ihe  Eastern  Continent 
commands  more  attention  than  Constantinople,  the  capital  of 
Turkey.  The  interest  converging  at  this  point  is  not  so 
much  with  the  masses  as  with  the  crowned  heads,  as  it  is 
regarded  strategically  and  politically  in  its  relations  to  other 
powers  somewhat  in  the  same  sense  as  the  keystone  is  to 
the  arch  of  the  temple.  While  Russia  and  Turkey  are  the 
powers  in  direct  conflict,  with  all  the  destructive  implements 
of  warfare,  the  other  nations  are  more  than  merely  interested 
observers;  they  are  passing  through  the  more  active  forms  of 
diplomatic  correspondence,  in  order  that  there  shall  be  brought 
about  a  mutual  understanding  with  each  other,  that  their 
respective  interests  shall  be  protected.  To  Russia  they  say, 
"thus  far  and  no  farther  shall  thou  go;"  and  Russia  gives 
assurance  that  should  she  take  possession  of  Constantinople, 
she  wilt  hold  it  only  long  enough  to  get  indemnity  and  guar- 
antees. Under  these  pledges,  it  is  more  than  likely,  from  the 
outlook  at  this  writing,  that  England  will  keep  "  hands  off,"  at 
least  for  the  present.  The  subject,  however,  is  a  complicated 
one,  and  it  would  not  greatly  surprise  us  to  hear  of  other. 
Powers  stepping  in  for  their  share  of  the  Turkey. 

It  may  interest  our  readers,  especially  those  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Constantinople,  to  give  here 
an  outline  of  it.  On  landing  at  this  seat  of  Empire,  the  feel- 
ing experienced  by  the  traveller  is  generally  one  of  disap- 
pointment. The  magnificent  view  of  the  city  obtained  from 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  entering  the  Golden  Horn,  either  from 
the  Marmora  or  the  Bosphorus,  gives  rise  to  anticipations, 
which,  alas  !  are  destined  never  to  be  fulfilled.  The  belt  of 
Constantinople  proper  is  about  fourteen  miles.  The  city  is 
enclosed  by  walls  on  the  land  or  western  side.  On  the  north 
is  the  famous  "  Harbor,"  or  Golden  Horn,  which  separates 
it  from  Galata>  and  the  Bosphorus  divides  it  from  Scutari. 
These  are  the  outlying,  or  more  properly,  suburbs,  but  are 
included  in  the  geueral  make-up  of  the  city.  Difficult,  indeed, 
would  it  be  lo  find  a  site  better  adapted  for  the  Imperial  City. 
Apparently  nothmg  is  wanting;  and  it  ia  not  at  all  remark- 
able that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  now  and  then  turned  to- 
ward it.  The  population  of  the  city  is  near  a  half  million, 
composed  of  a  variety  of  congruous  and  incongruous  clenient& 
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ArrocDiaQS,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Europeans,  and  Turks;  the  last 
mentioned  (Turks)  representing  fully  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  city  occu- 
pies the  site  of  ancient  Byzantium,  founded  667  H.c. 

From  its  foundation  until  the  time  when  Constantine  made 
it  the  seat  of  power,  it  had  a  varied  history,  usually  falling 
into  the  hands  and  among  the  most  successful  of  the  Greeks. 
In  A.D.  329  arrangements  were  made  for  the  great  change, 
and  in  May,  330,  the  new  capital  was  formally  inaugurated. 
The  city  rapidly  grew  in  site  and  splendor;  and  when,  in 
396,  it  was  declared  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire,  it  rose 
into  great  magnificence. 

The  Moslem  divides  his  day  and  night  into  twenty-four 
hoars,  it  is  true,  but  his  days  begin  with  the  sunset.  An  hour 
after  sunset  is  one  o'clock.  It  is  at  sunset  that  the  "  call  to 
prayer"  is  made  from  the  galleries  of  the  mosque  minarets, 
and  not  at  any  one  st^ited  or  set  hour,  and  is  thus  made  nut  a 
little  significant.  The  absence  of  churches  and  clocks,  there- 
fore, must  make  the  city  strange,  if  nothing  else  did  so.  Then 
there  is— what,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected — the  narrowness 


and  tortuous  character  of  the  streets  and  ways,  where  an'3rxykin£ 
in  the  way  of  plan  or  arrangement  never  could  have  canooncd 
the  minds  of  those  who  built  the  houses  or  dwellings  -^a^lkkh 
line  them.  They  can  only  be  compared  In  the  irregnU»>s-  ^nf 
across  an  uneven  field,  with  cottages  bailt  close  to  thee^S^tccf 
it,  as  the  tragic  ppl  year  by  year  to  be  thicker  and  tk:a.iclcer. 
Each  street  of  the  city  is  a  perfect  ztgiog,  and  a  straigft^  x.  llpc 
is  not  to  be  found.  Indeed,  lliere  is  a  total  absence  of  *•  fa]^. 
ning  "  in  any  sense.  From  east  to  west  the  city  is  aboaC 
miles  and  a  half,  while  from  north  to  south  it  is  abon< 
miles. 

It  is  the  residence  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  who  holds  k» 
patriarchal  synod  here ;  and  the  Armenian  Patriarch  axkM  ^'* 
Greek  Catholic  Bishop  have  their  homes  in  Constantim*'^^ 
The  Protestant  churches  of  Britain  and  America  hare  10^^ 
missionary  headquarters  also  here.  During  the  thirte 
century  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians  by  tbeir 
retarded  its  prosperity,  and  in  1543  it  fell  befofc  (be  po< 
of  the  Turks,  who  besieged  it  for  fortj  dajs.  Smot  then 
has  remained  in  Moslem  hands. 
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Representation. — Creations  of    Art,   as   distinguished  1  The  heart  of  the  artist  was  warmed  as  with  % 


Ilk,] 


from  works  of  NatU'IIE,  ore  objects  of  so  much  diverse 
criticism  by  both  sexes,  equally  familiar  perhaps  with  the 
productions  of  those  men  and  women  who  have  given  to  the 
world  the  best  efforts  of  a  life-time,  that  it  may  compensate 
us  for  the  time  and  labor  spent,  if  we  investigate  the  causes 
of  this  contrariety  or  diversity  of  opinions.  It  is  recorded 
of  a  certain  work  of  art,  which  illustrates  our  thoughts,  that 
on  its  being  placed  conspicuously  in  a  public  hall  on  exhi- 
bition, a  written  request  was  put  over  it  .is  follows :  "  Every 
one  who  examines  (his  painting  and  sees  in  it  any  imperfec- 
tion, will  please  mark  with  pencil  on  the  canvas  itself  the 
localities  of  each  defect  or  mistake  of  the  artist."  Multi- 
tudes went  to  see  the  painting  and  pass  judgment  upon  it, 
and  among  them  many  of  the  best  art-critics  of  the  day.  One 
after  another  exprcsscfl  his  disapprobation  of  this  part,  that 
color,  and  yonder  design,  by  making  on  each  spot  a  cross 
sign  of  his  criticism.  The  picture  had  been  on  exhibition 
scarcely  three  months  when  its  whole  beauty  was  marred  and 
disfigured  by  the  unfavorable  marks  of  spectators.  Judging 
from  this  seemingly  general  condemnation,  it  was  p>ronaunced 
by  the  prea6  a  failure,  and  its  author  a  botch.  Public  opinion 
seemed  to  fully  ratify  that  of  the  press,  and  those  indicated 
by  the  crosses.  The  result  of  such  disfavor  induced  the 
withdrawal  of  the  painting  from  the  public  gaze.  A  few 
weeks  subsequently  the  some  picture  was  again  put  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  same  hall,  with  a  card  upon  it  as  follows : 
**Yoar  sign  of  apiiroval  of  this  painting  is  requested  by  a 
mark  on  each  particular  place  of  beauty  or  grandeur  as  may 
mdly  deserve  it."  Hundreds  gathered  before  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  the  pains-taking  ariist  to  again  record  their 
judgment  of  the  work.  One  sign  was  followed  by  another 
until,  as  before,  the  entire  canvas  was  studded,  like  the 
heavens  on  a  clear  night,  with  stars  of  the  people's  approval. 


his  future  pathway  to  success  and  renown  was  iUaaiael  bf 
this  host  of  constellations  on  his  ideal  creation. 

How  truthfully  and  forcibly  this  story  typifies  llic  Srwkf 
of  human  judgment.  It  but  faintly  unfolds.  bo«evcr.  the 
causes.  These  are  multifurm,  and  can  only  be  faOy  IBidcr* 
stood  by  probing  the  inner  elements,  faculties  aad  fmadiam 
of  human  life.  Criticism  grows  out  of  inherited,  CMltivMC^ 
or  trained  powers.  These  powen  may  be  noted  by  variei* 
characteristics.  A  taste  for  the  moral  and  witbftk  maj  pra* 
dominate  with  one  person,  while  physical  giiinJuu*  Mattb 
and  boldness  may  mark  the  love  of  another.  We  sec  tbe 
more  strictly  intellectual  taste  almost,  if  not  entirely,  MoUced 
from  the  emotional  nature.  Sometimes  a  stfoaf  Ufbt  ia 
thrown  upon  a  subject  by  the  relation  or  poaitioa  ll  bdldl  lo 
other  topics.  Hence,  taste  has  a  philaaophica]  aide  li>  tt. 
Some  writers  even  advance  the  idea  thai  laste  ia  arrcr  «m» 
tional.  With  this  we  do  not  agree;  for  daily  octtlar  rwi- 
dencc  compels  us  lo  acknowledge  that  oar  toaica  aad  i«4f> 
mcnt  are  measurably  controlled  by  our  fceliofa  ov  CBMOCaa 
on  beholding  certain  objects.  They  excite  syaipalby  ordl^ 
gust,  according  as  they  bear  upon  our  sensitive  and 
nature.  They  may  say  that  decisions  which  are 
by  the  heart  are  biased  or  partial.  In  some  tan—  lUa  »  < 
tainly  true;  but  when  the  cold  and  matured 
judgment  is  in  harmony  with  the  heart  prooipCiac^  <•  gMh 
erally  is  broad  and  impartial.  Taste  is  only  ia  a  dofree  as 
original  power,  distinct  from  other  powen ;  it  oppean  ntlm 
as  a  combination  of  several  powers.  Our  oanc<|itMaa  ol  ike 
good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  the  majeBlk«  and  Ibe 
have  their  springs  in  several  looalitica.  Tba  ji 
twisted  and  warped  through  the  forces  of  edvcalkeitl 
society,  condiUons  of  the  body,  or  circumstaocea  1 
its  possessor.     Blessed,  indeed,  is  be  who  caa 
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priated  by  the  haud  of  the  editor  and  his  sister.  Of  courie 
there  was  but  one  copy  of  this  sheet  in  an  edition.  Mrs. 
Brodcrip  tliioks  that  if  Tom's  talent  for  drawing  had  been 
cultirated  he  would  have  made  a  fair  water  colorist  and  a 
capital  designer  on  wood.  He  did  do  some  wood-drawing 
occasionally,  and  illustrated  several  children's  books.  Hood 
received  a  university  education,  and  it  was  at  onetime  decided 
to  make  a  clergyman  of  him  ;  but  this  was  given  up,  as  bis 
Ustes  and  leadings  were  all  the  other  way.  He  actually  did 
write  a  sermon  or  two,  which  are  ttill  in  existence.  He 
learned  the  practical  workings  of  a  nc^wspap^r  ofitlce  on  the 


He  was  a  baby  first,  and  tlien 
He  was  his  porenls'  joy; 

But  was  a  man  soon  after,  when 
He  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 

And  when  he  got  to  middle  life, 
To  marry  was  his  whim  ; 

The  selfsame  day  he  took  a  wife 
Some  woman  wedded  him. 

None  saw  him  to  the  other  side 
Of  Styx,  by  Cliaron  ferried ; 

But  'tis  conjectured  that  he  died. 
Because  he  has  been  buried. 
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Jskeard  Gaxettr,  in  Cornwall.  He'  was  among  the  early 
contributors  to  the  Comhill  Afagatine,  when  Thackeray  was 
at  the  helm,  and  of  him  that  great  man  said :  "  He  is  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  young  birds  who  flutter  around 
our  Comhiliy  Hood  filled  a  temporary  clerkship  at  the  War 
Ofllice  at  one  time,  spending  his  days  at  his  desk  and  his 
nights  in  writing  for  the  magazines.  He  soon  gave  up  the 
War  office  and  turned  his  peaceful  thoughts  to  literature, 
editing  and  writing,  until  he  finally  became  editor  of  /lun,  a 
position  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  One  becomes  very 
much  interested  in  this  son  of  a  great  man,  who,  if  not  a 
great  nan  himself,  was  a  genial  gentleman  and  a  clever  hu- 
■iMMt  We  give  below  specimens  of  his  humorous  and 
MtiooB  verses.     The  fir«t  is  called  "  A  History :" 

There  was  a  man,  so  legend  says. 

All  J  he,  how  strange  to  tell! 
Wis  biirn  upon  the  very  day 

*\Vhcrcon  his  birthday  fell. 


This   is  very  stiggestive  of  the   father.     The 
called  "  If!"  is  wholly  his  own  : 

Ah,  dearest,  if  our  tears  were  shed 
Only  for  our  beloved  dead ; 
Although  our  life's  left  incomplete. 
Tears  would  not  be  so  bitter  f.weet. 
As  now !  ah !  no. 

Ahf  dearest,  if  the  friends  who  die. 
Alone  were  those  who  make  us  %\^\ 
Although  life's  current  is  so  fit-tx. 
Sighs  would  not  be  so  weary,  tweet. 
As  now  \  ah !  ao. 

If  of^  man  pain  it  did  not  give 
I'o  know  that  our  belored  live. 
Than  leam  their  hearts  hM  ccatad  la  bM(, 
Grief  would  not  be  so  hopeltMi,  s«eet« 
As  DOW  !  ah  I  BO. 

We  must  confess  to  a  preferraoe  for  this  po«t^  ! 
verse,  although  the  foregoing  Is  very  pretty.     Ur. 
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isfortune  to  be  bom  the  son  of  a  famous  inaB.  Great 
4  were  expected  of  him  from  his  cradle,  and  comparisons 
piggested  to  his  grave.  lo  all  probability  if  his  name 
|ut  been  Tom  Hood  it  would  have  brought  him  more 
I  HU  reputation,  however,  was  very  pteatant  and 
Iftlj  won.  We  cannot  help  calling  attentioa  to  the  cover 
{»  book,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  unique. 
I 

fcaking  of  authors,  our  attention  is  called  to  a  very  pretty 
fibutioa  to  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  by  John  G. 
(tier.  There  is  peculiar  interest  in  the  lines,  as  they 
$  a  certain  halo  over  and  around  the  statue  of  Frilz- 
^e  Hallcck,  recently  unveiled  ia  Central  Park,  New 
U    Our  readers  will  no  doubt  appreciate  them: 

Among  their  graven  shapes  to  whom 
I  Thy  civic  wreaths  belong, 

j        O !  city  of  his  love,  make  room 
For  one  whose  gift  was  song ; 
Not  his  the  soldier's  sword  to  wield. 
Nor  his  the  helm  of  stale, 
I        Nor  k'oT  of  the  stricken  field, 
'  Nor  triumph  of  debate. 

In  common  ways,  with  common  men. 

He  served  his  race  and  lime 
As  well  as  if  his  clerkly  pen 

Had  never  danced  to  rhyme. 
If,  in  the  thronged  and  noisy  mart. 

The  Muses  found  their  son, 
Conld  any  say  his  tuneful  art 

A  duty  left  undone  ? 
He  toiled  and  sang  ;  and  year  by  year 
Men  found  their  homes  more  sweet, 
And  through  a  tenderer  atmosphere 
Looked  down  the  brick-walled  street. 


The  (ireck's  wild  onset  Wall  street  knew, 
The  Red  King  walked  Broadway, 

And  Alnwick  Castle's  rose:>  blew 
From  Palisades  to  Bay, 

Fair  City  by  the  Sea !  upraise 
His  veil  with  reverent  hands; 

And  mingle  with  thy  own  the  praise 
And  pride  of  other  lands. 

Let  Greece  his  fiery  lyric  breathe 

Above  her  hero-urns; 
And  Scotland,  with  her  holly,  wreathe 

The  flower  he  culled  for  Burns. 

O,  stately  stand  thy  palace  walls. 

Thy  tall  ships  ride  the  seas; 
To-day  the  poet's  name  recalls 

A  prouder  thought  than  these. 

Not  less  thy  pulse  of  trade  shall  beat. 

Nor  less  thy  tall  fleets  swim, 
That  shaded  square  and  dusty  street 

Arc  classic  ground  through  him  : 

Alive,  he  loved,  like  all  who  sing, 

The  echoes  of  his  song: 
Too  late  the  tardy  meed  we  bring, 

The  praise  delayed  so  long. 

Too  late,  alas  t     Of  all  who  knew 
The  living  man,  to-day. 
Before  his  unveiled  face,  how  few 
Make  baie  their  locks  of  gray  ! 

Our  lips  of  praise  must  soon  be  done. 

Our  grateful  eyes  be  dim ; 
O,  brothers  of  the  days  lo  come. 

Take  tender  charge  of  him  ! 

New  hands  the  wires  of  song  may  sweep. 

New  voices  challenge  fame; 
But  let  no  moss  of  years  o'er-creep 

The  lines  of  Halleck's  name. 


Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopaedia,  a  Scientific 
and  Popular  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  Edited  by  Presi- 
dent Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  and  Profes- 
sor Guyon,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  many  other 
associate  writers,  is  just  completed  with  the  fourth  volume. 
This  last  volume  contains  1760  octavo  pages,  and  embodies 
subjects  from  the  letter  "  S"  to  "  Z"  inclusive.  The  appen- 
dix contains  valuable  articles  too  late  for  insertion  in  alpha- 
bettcal  order.  The  plans,  maps,  and  engravings  arc  numer- 
ous, and  all  show  good  taste  and  cnre  in  their  execution. 
The  critics  generally  speak  of  this  "  Treasury  of  Knowledge" 
in  a  complimentary  manner,  and  bespeak  for  it  a  favorable 
reception,  In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  work,  the  editors- 
in-chief  say,  ihit  the  idea  of  its  publication  belongs  lo  that 
most  remarkable  joum.ilist  of  his  time,  Horace  Greeley,  he 
believing  that  there  was  a  growing  need  of  such  a  Cyclopae- 
dia. The  fact  that  Zell's  work  of  a  similar  character  has 
obtained  a  large  sale,  would  seem  to  demonstrate  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  public  of  knowledge  in  such  systematic  form. 
Considerable  competition  will  naturally  arise  between  Ap- 
plelon's,  Chamber's  Zell's  and  this — Johnson's  elaborate 
work — but  it  can  only  prove  a  healthy  agitation,  tending  t« 
disseminate  the  general  spread  of  knowledge. 
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Out  Manufactures  at  Parts. — Our  department  of  tnan- 
nfactures  at  the  Centennial  ojiened  wider  the  eyes  of  forei^ 
nations  than  any  other  branch  of  the  nation's  exhibits.  Es- 
pecialty  in  machinery  and  agricultural  implements  were  we 
strong;  and  the  ingenuity  and  industry  which  were  crystal- 
lized in  the  many  useful  inventions  made  a  deeper  and  more 
lastinf;  impression  on  the  minds  of  viiiitors  from  abroad  than 
all  other  things  combined^  although  our  wonderful  resources 
of  soil,  variety  of  climate,  etc.,  comoianded  favorable  con- 
sideration. The  remark  has  been  made  recently  that  Eng- 
land was  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  Philadelphia  on  account  of 
the  Americans  being  at  home,  while  she  could  not  bring  so 
far  a  fair  exhibit  of  her  manufacturing  strength. 

These  remarks  are  called  out  in  view  of  the  approaching 
show  at  Paris.  Let  us  there  show  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Uaited  Kingdom  ihat  the  United  States  have  not  made  any 
retrograde  movements  since  1876.  The  London  Times  says: 
"The  competition  at  Philadelphia  was  not  altogether  !>atisfac- 
tory  to  us.  It  is  true  that  every  nation  has  an  advantage  in 
exhibitions  held  within  its  own  area;  but  the  products  of  the 
industry  of  the  United  States  surpassed  our  own  oftener  than 
can  be  explained  by  this  circumstance.  It  appeared  as  if 
there  was  a  greater  economy  of  labor  habitually  practiced  in 
the  Stales,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  there  was  evidence 
of  the  more  constant  presence  of  a  presiding  mind  superin- 
tending every  process  of  industry.  The 'best  machine  in  the 
world  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction  if  there  is  not  an  intelli- 
gent human  being  at  hand  to  watch  it.  to  take  care  of  it,  to 
detect  the  smallest  failure  in  its  working  as  soon  as  it  is  de- 
veln|>cd,  and  to  suggest  and  supply  the  means  of  correcting 
any  miscarriage  of  its  functions. 

A  iteam  engine  dropped  from  heaven  in  the  middle  of 
Africa  might  be  adored,  but  it  could  not  be  put  to  any  use. 
The  failure  of  many  of  our  industrial  enterprises  in  foreign 
parts  can  be  traced  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  agents  and 
assistants  that  can  be  taught  to  use  the  machines  committed 
to  their  care. 

Much  of  the  mechanical  work  shown  at  Pliiladelphia  was 
executed  with  a  fineness  ihat  could  not  have  been  exceeded 
if  every  man  who  had  any  share  in  its  production  had  origi- 
nally conceived  it,  and  had  been  solely  intarcsted  in  its  suc- 
cess. There  was  evidence  of  personal  care  and  personal 
■axielT.  Every  stage  must  have  been  watched  with  intelli- 
gence and  with  teal.  In  comparing  the  results  with  our  own, 
we  are  painfully  suspicious  that  they  revealed  the  application 
of  more  brains  than  we  always  have  at  our  command." 

Memory  •■  a  Subject  of  Science. — There  are  so  many 
Arange,  and  I  might  say,  mysterious  things  connected  with 
the  Mrmurv,  that  have  never  been  explained  to  my  satisfac- 
tiom.  and  knowing  how  accommod-iling  the  Editor  of  PoT- 

r's  AMIKICAN  MofrriiLV  has  been  to  the  anxious  inquirer, 
undersigned  wuuld  ask  the  fsvor,  if  possible,  of  some 
solution  to  these  mrntal  phenomena.  Some  persons  readily 
renembcr  figure*,  but  not  names  of  persona ;  others  can  call 


ai  ome  the  name  of  any  one  to  whom  they  have  before 
intro<iuced.     Again,  there  are  individuals   whose 
are  prodigious  as  regards  dates  and  historical  events,  bat 
have  no  retentive  power  worth  speaking  of  concerning 
they  read  if  the  subjects  relate  to  Literature,  Science,  or  Art  a 
We  have  instances,  again,  of  rtady  memffritt ;  those  whicB 
instantly  enable  their  possessors  to  give  names,  dates,  or  cir-: 
cumstances  connected  with  any  event  or  transaction.     Soai» 
men  memorize  readily  and  retain  easily  what  they  once  learns 
others  are  able  to  retain  what  they  sec  or  hear  only  with 
labor  and  difficulty.     There  arc  characters  noted  chiefly  f<w 
thctr  ability  to  tell  a  story,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  ktrm^rtu;:^ 
nature,  while  the  same  individuals  are  totally  incap«}>ic  o  ^ 
repeating  historical  matter,  or  that  which  is  dry  or  trri«»t. 

E.  V.  Hiu- 

We  fully  agree  with  our  mquiKBR  ax  to  that  Caodty  knowiv 
as  Memory  being  a  mysterious  one  in  its  opcndoiv  nA 
manifestations.  Indeed,  the  whoU  mind  of  oiaa  it  a  aarfl 
to  us  benighted  creatures. 

No  part  of  man's  organism  is  more  complex  (haa  tkal 
which  has  to  do  with  gaining  knowledge.  Phreaoloftak 
speak  of  Memory  or  Evkntuality  as  a  faculty  capable  of 
cultivation,  that  is,  of  growth  and  development^  if  yamxriy 
trained  and  nourished,  and  that  the  reverse  resulia  follow 
neglect  and  abuse  of  the  faculty.  We  do  no(  disMOt  frooi 
this  idea,  and  know  from  observation  and  expericacc  libal  U 
is  possible  to  discipline  and  expand  this  power,  aikd 
in  that  way,  for  many  of  the  differences  which  t^at. 
twcen  people  as  legards  Memory.  We  know  also,  that 
we  to  take  two  persons  of  about  equal  ability,  of  e<|aalagl^ 
with  similar  surroundings  and  inHuencrs,  and  givellMMlbc 
same  training,  say  for  one  year,  the  result  would  ool  b«  Iha 
same.  One  would  excel  the  other  in  one  ur  otoee  paittcviaiv 
and  prove  unequal  in  others.  Causes  for  ihia 
might  be  many,  and  perhaps  no  leas  varied ; 
perchance,  and  even  probable,  natural  tempera ■»«■>,  ^Mltf 
and  character  of  inherited  blood,  or  some  marked  duuaciet* 
istics  of  the  ancestral  stock,  either  on  the  fatber'a  or  ibt 
mother's  side.  The  physical  constitution,  in  both  its 
and  normal  state,  most  certainly  deserves  considerattOB 
looking  up  causes  of  this  memory  pbenuromon.  b  1 
be  understood  that  when  we  use  the  wortl  rtfpiU<t  wa  lifBU^ 
the  same  thing  as  rememifr.  We  explain  the  •f^irrlirrr  oa 
as  to  be  the  more  clearly  up<1er>tood.  Accordlag  to  oaa 
authority,  to  re(»Uettt  \%  to  call  up  or  ticfore  the  ttkaA  thtf 
which  we  btfort  knew,  while  to  rtmemktr  k  to  Aa  a^uai  Cba 
mind  something  which  had  been  fprgotttm,  or  luotr  y<«( 
known;  recnliect  signifying  the  galherinc  up  that  vhkk 
before  was  scattered.  Worils  are  so  rrcqueniiy  miiaml  riut 
we  are  coropwlled  to  be  coa»untly  on  the  guard,  oapadally 
when  treating  of  a  subject  belonging  to  philosophy  ar  aMMal 
science.  Most  of  our  knowledge  is  reiaitved  by  iW  law  af 
association.  1.  t.,  by  Unking  the  fact  or  iraai  wUh  or  I*  1 
particular  penon,  location,  or  cifc— Wlaaee.     By  Uf 
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irriter  on  mental  philosophy,  this  is  called  '*  circumstanti^il 
memory,  or  ihai  species  of  memory  which  is  based  on  the  rela. 
tioB  of  contiguity  in  time  and  place."  The  inherent  cunsti- 
tutioo  of  the  mind  coins,  as  it  were,  its  own  circulating  me- 
dium, according  to  patterns  or  dies  furnished  by  nature.  The 
nxAtenal  or  composition  of  this  coin,  of  course,  is  fiimiiilied 
rrom  the  external  material  world,  but  shaped,  stamped,  and 
preserved  in  a  large  degree  according  to  natural  laws.  To 
elucidate  more  fully  our  views,  we  would  classify  the  forms 
%«rhich  memory  assumes.  We,  on  investigation,  recognize 
such  a  thing  as,  i.  A  Philosophic  Memory,  sustained  chiefly 
^yf  rtifmblarue,  contrast,  catue  ^nA  efftct.  2.  Circurastantial 
Memory,  which  leans  mostly  upon  minute  particulars  or  com- 


binations. 3.  Intentional  Memory,  growing  out  of  force  of 
will  or  will-power.  Now,  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the 
mind  is  methodical,  systematic,  and  orderly,  or  the  oppo- 
site, will  be  the  growth  towards  the  PhiI-OSOPHIC  and  logical, 
or  in  tlic  direction  of  the  Circumstantiau  As  associations 
arc  not  always  voluntary,  so  likewise  a  remembrance  of  events 
is  not  a  matter  entirely  of  our  own  volition.  Impressions  of 
a  permanent  nature  are  at  limes  even  relucuntly  fastened 
upon  the  memory,  and  we  fain  would  obliterate  them  if  pos- 
sible. We  might  here  extend  the  discussion  of  this  very  in- 
teresting subject  ad  lihitum,  but  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
Contract  our  remarks.  The  more  curious  and  odd  feats  of 
the  memory  will  receive  attention  some  other  time. 
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Beautiful  Women.— We  find  considerable  space  devoted 
Id  the  subject  of  Beautiful  Women,  in  the  weekly  and 
nnnthly  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  it  is  remarkable  how 
much  nonsense  is  mixed  into  the  various  descriptions  of 
female  beauty.  One  writer  takes  as  his  ideal  of  beauty  the 
Ronuo,  another  the  German,  and  a  third  the  Italian,  while 
from  different  pdirs  of  eyes,  the  French,  the  Russian,  and 
even  the  Chinese  women  possess  the  largest  numlier  of  na- 
tore'i  gifts,  which  constitute,  in  the  aggregate,  beauty.  In 
oar  opinion,  beauty  in  roan  or  in  woman  is  so  much  the  crea- 
tion of  fancy,  or  the  coming  up  to  one's  own  self-conceived 
ind  created  ideas  of  what  elements  or  physical  signs  make 
beiaty,  that  it  would  almost  appear  a  work  of  "  love's  labor 
kM"  to  attempt  to  set  up  before  the  public  eye,  either 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  or  in  the  living  reality, 
what  to  one  mind  or  pair  of  eyes  is  the  highest  form  or 
esstnce  of  female  beauty.  Muscular  development  and  power, 
to  the  devotee  of  muscular  charms,  wherever  found  remark- 
able, would  seem  beautiful.  To  him  who  regards  the  eyes 
ai  lie  chief  of  charms,  if  he  love  (he  inleUectual  and  spiritual 
chincter,  there  would  appear  magnetic  attractions  in  the  eye 
which  bums  with  such  a  flame  as  can  only  be  seen  in  the  few. 
The  blonde  is  the  choice  of  some,  and  the  brunette  with 
otbers.  The  color  of  the  eye,  shade  of  the  hair,  complexion, 
all  go  to  form  certain  styles  of  beauty.  Grace  of  motion  and 
refinement,  and  culture  of  expression,  after  all,  make  woman, 
to  our  mind,  more  beautiful  than  certain  physical  peculiari- 
da  dlMinctive  from  the  rest  of  womankind. 

R.  Grant  While,  in  the  Galaxy,  gives  us  a  very  entertain- 
ing article  on  this  subject.     In  speaking  of  the  Beauty  of 
EwcnJSK  AND  Amehican  Women,  he  says :     "  One  day  a 
lady  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  in  to  dinner  in  a 
country  house  near  London,  and  whom  I  had  soon  found  to 
be  one  of  those  simple-minded,  good-natured,  truth-telling 
women  who  are  notably  common  in  England,  spoke  to  me 
•bout  some  ladies  who  on  a  previous  day  had  attracted  her 
attention,  adding,  *  I  knew  they  were  Americans.'     '  How  ?' 
I  asked.     'Oh,  we  always  know  American  women  !'     '  But 
pray?'     She  thought  a  moment^  and  answered:  'By 


^h|^p«y?' 


their  beauty — they  are  almost  alwaj-s  pretty,  if  not  more — by 
their  fine  complexions,  and  their  exquisite  dress.'  I  did  not 
tell  her  that  I  thought  she  was  right ;  but  that  she  was  so  I 
had  by  that  time  become  convinced.  And  yet  I  should  say 
that  the  most  beautiful  women  1  had  ever  seen  were  English 
women,  were  it  not  for  the  memory  of  a  French  woman,  a 
German,  and  a  Czech.  But  the  latter  three  were  exceptions. 
Beauty  is  very  much  commoner  among  women  ol  the  English 
race  than  among  those  of  any  other  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted ;  and  among  that  race  it  is  commoner  in  '  America' 
than  in  England.  I  saw  mure  beauty  of  face  and  figure  at 
the  first  two  receptions  which  I  attended  after  my  return,  ihan 
I  had  found  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women 
wham  I  had  seen  in  England. 

The  types  are  the  same  in  both  countries;  but  they  seera 
to  come  near  to  perfection  much  oflener  here  than  there. 
Beauty  of  feature  is,  however,  sometimes  more  dearly  defined 
in  England  than  here.  The  mouth  in  particular,  when  it  is 
beautiful,  is  more  statuesque.  Tlie  curves  are  more  decided, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  red  of  the  lips  with  the  white  there 
is  a  delicately  raised  outline  which  marks  the  form  of  the 
feature  in  a  very  noble  way.  This  may  also  be  said  of  the 
nostril.  It  gives  a  chiseled  effect  to  those  features  which  is 
not  so  often  found  in  '  America ;'  but  the  nose  itself,  the  brow, 
and  the  set  and  carriage  of  the  head  are  generally  finer 
among  '  Americans.'  In  both  countries,  however,  the  head 
is  apt  to  be  too  large  for  perfect  proportion.  This  is  a  char- 
acteristic defect  of  the  English  type  of  beauty.  Its  effect  is 
seen  in  Stothard's  figures,  in  Etty's,  and  in  those  of  other 
English  painters.  Another  defect  is  in  the  heavine&s  of  the 
articulations.  Really  fine  arms  are  rare;  but  fine  wrists  are 
rarer.  Such  wrists  as  the  Viennoise  women  have — of  which 
I  saw  a  wonderful  example  in  the  Viennoise  wife  of  a  Sussex 
gentlemati^are  almost  unknown  among  women  of  English 
race  in  either  country.  It  is  often  said,  even  in  England, 
that '  American'  women  have  more  beautiful  feet  than  Eng- 
lish women  have.  This  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  The  feet 
may  be  smaller  here ;  and  they  generally  look  smaller  because 
English  women  wear  larger  and  heavier  shoes.     They  are 


obliged  to  do  so  becftose  they  walk  more  and  because  of  ihetr 
inoi$ter  climate.  But  mere  smallness  is  wA  »  beauty  in  a 
foot  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Beauty  is  the 
result  of  shape,  proportion,  and  color;  and  feet  are  often 
cramped  out  of  shape  and  out  of  proportion  in  other  countries 
than  China.  A  foot  to  be  beautiful  should  seem  (it  for  the 
body  which  it  sujiports  to  stand  upon  and  walk  with.  It  is 
said  by  some  persons,  who  by  saying  it  profess  to  know,  that 
nature,  prodigal  of  charms  to  English  women  in  bust,  shoul- 
ders, and  arms,  is  chary  of  them  elsewhere,  and  that  their 
bcanty  of  figure  is  apt  to  stop  at  (he  waist.  Upon  this  point 
I  do  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  the  judgment  in  question  upon  general  physiological 
principles.  The  human  ligure  is  the  development  of  a  germ  ; 
and  it  ii  not  natural  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  in- 
dividuals, the  type  of  a  whole  race  in  one  country  should 
present  this  inconsistency.  Possibly  those  who  started  this 
notion  were  unfortunate  in  their  occasions  of  observation  and 
comparison." 

The  Value  of  a  Greenback  when  kept  in  Circulation. 
— Mr,  Brown  kept  boarders.  Around  his  table  sat  Mrs. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Andrews,  the  village  milliner;  Mr.  Jordan,  a 
carpenter;  Mr.  Black,  a  baker;  and  Mr.  Ha<ney,aJlour,  feed, 
and  lumber  merchant. 

Mr.  Brown  took  out  of  his  pocket-book  a  ten-dollar  note, 
and  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Brown,  saying  : 

"  Here,  my  dear,  are  ten-dollars  toward  the  twenty  I 
promised  you," 

Mn.  Brown  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Andrews,  the  milliner, 
saying : 

"  That  pays  for  my  new  bonnet." 

Mn.  Andrews  said  to  Mr.  Jordan,  as  she  handed  him  the 
note: 

"  That  will  pay  you  for  your  work  on  my  counter." 

Mr.  Jordan  handed  it  to  Mr.  Hadley,  the  flour,  feed,  and 
lumber  merchant,  requesting  his  lumber  bill. 

Mr.  Hadley  gave  the  bill  back  to  Mr.  Brown,  saying : 

**  That  pays  ten  dolljus  on  board." 

Mr.  Brown  passed  it  to  his  wife,  with  the  remark  that  that 
paid  her  twenty  dollars  he  had  promised.  She  in  turn  paid  it  to 
Mr.  Black  to  settle  her  bread  and  pastry  account,  who  handed 
it  to  Mr.  Hadley,  wishing  credit  for  the  amount  on  his  flour 
bill ;  he  again  returned  it  to  Mr.  Brown,  with  the  remark  that 
it  settled  for  that  month's  bt^arvl.  Whereupon  Mr.  Brown 
put  It  into  his  pocket-book,  exclaiming  that  he  "  never 
thought  a  ten-dollar  bill  would  go  so  far." 

Thus  a  ten-dollar  greenback  was  made  to  pay  ninety 
dollars  indebtedness  inside  of  five  minutea.  Who  says  Green* 
backs  are  wortliless  ? 

Did'iU  Kaow  which  wa«  the  other  Gentleman's.— A 
(•od  story  is  told  of  an  hostler,  who  w.vs  sent  to  the  stable  to 
bring  forth  a  IraTetler's  hone.  Not  knowing  which  of  the 
two  strange  horses  in  ttie  stalls  belonged  to  the  traveller,  and 
wishing  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ignorance  in  his  business 
he  saddled  both  animab,  and  brought  them  to  the  door. 
*«  Thai's  my  nag."  ••  Certainly,  your  Honor,  I  know  that 
veiy  well,  but  didn't  know  which  was  th«  other  genileman's," 


Courting  in  Church An  Illinois  clergyman  is  repotted 

to  have  said  the  other  day  at  the  laying  of  a  comer-stotte  of  a 
new  meeling-house  :  "  If  boys  and  girk  do  their  sparking  in 
in  church,  I  say  amen  to  it.  I  have  a  daughter  whoa  I 
cherish  as  the  apple  of  my  eye.  When  she  is  of  suitable  age, 
I  would  rather  she  should  be  courted  in  the  house  of  God 
than  in  a  theatre." 

England  Honoring  «n  American  Citiaen. — The  re- 
ccplion  given  in  London  recently  at  the  residence  of  Mtoteer 
Pierrepont,  in  hionor  of  ex-President  Grant,  waa  •  bom  bril- 
liant  affair. 

The  house  was  superbly  decorated  with  f!owea.  T\e 
large  drawing  and  reception  rooms  were  crowded  frooi  lO 
until  I  o'clock.  At  least  one  thousand  persons  were  pnMOC, 
comprising  all  the  best  and  most  distinguished  of  Engtiall  sad 
American  society  in  London.  Ex-President  Grant  rtCMttd 
with  Mrs.  Pierrepont  and  shook  each  pervm's  haMl.  Mr. 
Pierrepont  received  with  Mn.  Grant.  All  the  meabem  of  her 
Majesty's  Cabinet  were  present  except  Lord  Bcaooatllcld,  wW 
is  ill,  and  almost  the  entire  diplomatic  corps  attcndodit  tW 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Ambassadors  being  especially  remaik- 
able.  A  large  number  of  members  of  Parliamcat,  Mr.  JtJkm 
Bright,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr  WilliaiB  Black, 
Rev.  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Professor  Schlieauma  aad  tha 
E.irl  and  Countess  of  Caithness  were  among  ihe  ilHtti<j"«»*»*^ 
guests.  Nearly  as  many  Americans  as  EngtabMOl 
present. 

Good-by,— The    Rev.    Dr.   Taylor,   of   the    Nrw 
Tabernacle,   lately  exhorted   his   church   menibcn  to  take 
their  religion  with  them  into  the  conntry,  and  not  b«  like  tbc 
little  boy  who  said  his  prayer,  "  Good-by  God}  I  mm  going 
to  New  Jersey  for  a  month."' 

"  Air  them  to  defend  roe  ?" — The  caatom  of  sppouitttig 
young  lawyers  to  defend  pauper  criminals  received  •  back-«ci 
(he  other  day  in  court.  His  Honor  had  appointed  two  ynu^ 
lawyers  to  defend  an  old  and  experienced  horse-  thtcf.  AJItr 
inspecting  his  counsel  for  some  time  in  siteace,  iW  |m  Imwii 
rose  in  his  place,  and  addressed  the  beock:  **  Air,  thcos  to 
defend  me  }"  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  his  Hoflior.  *'  Both  off  *mJ^ 
inquired  the  prisoner.  "  Both  of  Lhein,*'  responded  ikeja^f*. 
"  Then  I  plead  guihy ;"  and  (he  fellow  took  U»  Mai,  amL 
sighed  heavily. 

The  Voa  Populi.— ••  I  tell  yon,  sir,"  said  Dr^ 
morning  to  the  village'  apothecary,  "  1  tell  you,  thaA  tke  tmm 
p«fuli  should  not — must  not  be  diswfgaiJed.*'  *■  Wkat, 
doctor!"  exclaimed  the  apothecary,  rabbtag  hk  hiads 
**  You  don't  say  that's  broken  out  m  (he  town,  |qo|  hMilf 
Lord  help  usl     What  unheaJthy  luacs  these  are  I** 

'•Dontgo  in."— Seeseinfironlora  Fifth  AvrnncBaaniaK. 
— First  swell :  '•  Don't  go  in,  Augustus ;  her  father  has 
become  a  bankrupt."  Second  swell :  **  Poo  hoaer,  Ckflfta, 
all  the  more  reason  I  should  oontinua  m.j  salt  TW  «M 
gent,  like  all  bankrupts,  b  sure  to  come  eat  a  half  aAaa 
richer."     Aagustua  steps  up  and  its. 
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Observation  Car. 

Once  it  required  from  three  to  six 
weeks  to  visit  the  '*  Crystal  Hills"  and 
inspect  their  various  points  of  interest; 
and  the  "journey,"  as  it  was  appropri- 
ately called,  involved  much  hardship  and 
no  smalt  amount  of  adventure  and  peril, 
between  stage-riding,  horseback-climbing 
and  foot -scrambling.  Its  expense,  too, 
was  what  very  few  could  afford.  Now, 
the  "trip,"  as  we  truthfully  term  it,  is 
made  in  from  one  to  two  weeks,  includ- 
ing the  sight-seeing  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  going  and  returning,  if  one  does 
not  live  more  than  five  hundred  miles 
away.  In  this  short  time  much  more 
is  seen  and  enjoyed  than  formerly,  as 
many  more  places  of  interest  have  been 
discovered  and  opened  to  the  public ; 
and  the  facilities  for  reaching  these  and 
of  entertainment  are  such  as  not  only 
to  remove  danger  and  fatigue  nearly  out 
of  the  question,  but  so  as  to  make 
every  sight  and  effort  highly  pleasurable. 
"The  world  does  move,"  even  as  high 
up  as  Mount   Washington,  whose  serene 
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and  lofty  summit  pierces  tlie  clouds.  Apropos 
to  this  thought,  and  a  significant  commentary 
upon  it»  at  this  moment  we  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  "Mount  Washington  Summit," 
over  the  signature  of  Edwin  Judkins,  the  first 
and  present  conductor  of  the  "  Mount  Wash- 
ington Railway,"  giving  valuable  information 
which  we  had  solicited  respecting  this  interesting 
railroad  and  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  It  is 
emphatically  "a  message  from  the  clouds."  In 
fact  this  article  will,  much  of  it,  be  occupicil  in 


House,  Portijind,  Mains. 


detailing  what  we  saw  and  learned  while  the 
clouds  were  around  us  or  beneath  our  feet ;  and 
where  in  fair  weather  we  had  twenty  minutes 
more  of  sunshine  than  the  average  inhabitant  of 
'•the  worltl  Ik'Idw." 

Among  the  many  routes  and  combinations  for 
reaching  the  White  Mountains  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  that  through  the  Connecticut  and 
Ammonoosuc  V.illcys  via  New  Haven,  Springfield, 
Bellows  Falls  and  Wctls  River,  is  undoubtedly  the 
roost  attractive  and  delightful  one,  especially 
taking  into  a<:count  the  exceptionally  beautiful 
region  you  pass  through.  There  are  others  that 
have  great  attractions,  and  all  the  leading  routes 
have  special  features  of  interest.  From  Boston, 
the  most  direct,  and  a  very  picturesque  and  dc- 
lightful,  route  to  the  west  side  of  the  mountains, 
1*  that  of  the    "  Boston,  Concord  and    Montreal 


Railroad,"    including    as    a    link   the   •'Boston, 
Lowell  and  Nashua"  road. 

For  visiting  the  east  side  of  the  "White  Hills," 
the  "  Elastern  Railroad"  x'ia  Portsmouth,  Great 
Falls  and  North  Conway,  is  a  most  interesting  and 
enjoyable  way. 

But  the  route  which  we  would  advise  ail  to  take, 
if  they  have  a  plenty  of  time,  the  fare  being  the 
same,  is  by  way  of  Portland,  over  the  **  Portland 
and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,"  Portland  can  be 
reached  either  by  the  railroad  or  steamboat  lines 

from  Boston.     This  i» 
the  royal    road  tu  the 
"Monarch    of     the 
Mountains"     if    yea 
would  inspect  the  wo©- 
dcrs  of   his  dominions 
on  cither   side,    or  in 
any  part  of  the  chairocd 
realms.  We  have  looked 
ird  with  ihe  great' 
icgree  of  intcrot 
irom  the  inception  lo 
the  completion  of  the 
enterprise,  to  the  time 
when  this  route  would 
give    the    tourtit    tbc. 
wondrous    key    ikati 
should    unlock    to 
.Kimiring  gaze  the  m) 
tcries  and  beauties  of 
region  that  haa    noi 
charms  than  any  othc 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  no(  in   tM 
country — a  region,    which   certainly,  if  we 
into  account  both   the   many  objects  of  in 
and  the  farilities  for  reaching  and  enjoying 
has  no  equal  in  America.     Much  as  wc  had 
for  from  the  road  and  the  route,  our  expectat 
were  fully  met ;   our  anticipations  of  joy  in 
eling   in   the  choicest,  rarest  beauties  of  tmx 
were  more  than  realized. 

The  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad  is  pecah^ 
liarly  fortunate  in  having  so  classic  and  beauti 
a  town  to  start  from  as  Portland,  and  %o  t$xt 
fine  a  business  place  for  its  northern  and 
tem^inus  as  Ogdensburg;  and  still  more  in  haviDj 
its  route  through  the  most  piclurcM)ue  aad  at 
tive  portion  of  the  continent- 
There  is  very  little  in  New  England,  Nottbem' 
New  York,  or  the  Canada*  worth  seeing,  thai  t% 
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loi  reached  directly,  or  by  easy  connections, 
through  this  route.  It  suggests  at  once  visions  of 
the  beautiful  and  babbling  Saco,  the  tortuous  and 
raging  Androscoggin,  the  grand  and  glorious 
"White  Hills,"  the  wild  Amtnonoosuc,  the  quiet 
and  tranquilly  beautiful  Connecticut,  the  rich 
green  Highlands  of  Vermont,  crowned  by  Mount 
Mansfield,  and  adorned  with  those  gems  of  bright- 
est lustre,  lakes  Dunmore,  Wil- 
loughby,  and  Memphremagog, 
ihe  scenic  beauties  and  historic 
memories  of  Cham  plain,  the 
wild-wood  charms  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  the  grandeur  of  Niagara, 
and  the  countless  attractions  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Do- 
minion of  the  Canadas  beyond, 
which  are  opening  up  yearly  with 
increasing  interest  to  the  people  of 
the  States.  In  short,  it  brings 
before  the  vision  of  those  who  have 
ao  eye  to  see  and  a  soul  to  ap- 
preciate, anticipations  of  a  feast  of 

auty  and  flow  of  soul  such  as 
'language  can  feebly  indicate  but 
never  adequately  portray — leaving 
scenes  that  can  neither  be  painted 
I  nor  described,  to  be  appreciated 
by  being  seen. 

Portland  being  our  starting- 
point,  and  a  prominent  watering- 
place,  we  will  detain  our  readers 
a  short  time  in  giving  brief  de- 

Cscriptionsof  it,  they  in  the  mean- 
lime  preparing  their  minds  for  the  beauties  and 
glories  that  lie  beyond. 
The  very  name  of  this  fine  city,  which  is  the 
metropolis  of  Maine,  and  a  great  railroad  and  com- 
inercial  centre,  suggests  refinement,  beauty,  and 
fenown.     When   it  is  spoken  of,  we  think  of  its 
broad,  deep  harbor,  its  elevated,  delightful,  and 
almost  insular  location,  its  cool  and  salubrious  air, 
its  broad  streets,  and  fine  public  and  private  edi- 
fices, and  above  all,  its  community  of  intelligent, 
enterprising  and  refined  people.     We  recur  to  it  i 
with  pleasure  and  the  pride  of  Americans,  as  the 
birthplace  of  Longfellow,  Willis,  "Fanny  Fern," 
Ann  S.  Stephens,  John   Neal,  the  journalist  and 

Epoet,  Neal  Dow,  the  champion  of  temperance  ;  of 
(Commodore  Edward  Preble,  the  hero  of  the  war 
with   Tripoli,  of  Judge  Nathan  Clifford,  of  the 


United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  other  distin- 
guished men.  We  remember  that  it  has  been  the 
home  of  Senators  Evans  and  Fessenden,  Governor 
Washburn,  and  many  more  persons  eminent  in  the 
State  or  National  councils.  We  remember  also, 
with  melancholy  interest,  that  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  brilliant  but  unfortunate  Prentiss,  the  best 
stump  speaker  of  America,  whose  matchless  elo- 
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quence  thrilled  and  set  on  fire  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  great  Southwest,  whose  premature 
death  is  a  perpetual  beacon  of  warning  against  bad 
habits,  and  in  the  silencing  of  whose  silver  tongue 
and  magnetic,  flaming  words  of  eloquence,  it  is 
thought  the  brightest  genius  and  most  striking 
example  of  American  oratory  was  extinguished. 

Much  as  there  is  of  interest  and  influence  clus- 
tering around  Portland,  it  is  in  territory  a  mere 
patch  or  point  of  land.  It  contains,  including  the 
islands  in  the  harbor,  but  4,600  acres;  without 
them,  but  1,666  acres,  which  is  almost  exactly  the 
size  of  Webster's  farm  at  Marshfield  when  in  the 
occupancy  of  its  illustrious  owner.  But  small  as 
the  area  of  this  city  is,  it  is  beautifully  varying  and 
picturesque  in  suface,  with  an  elevation  ranging 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  fc,e\.\\\- 


contains  fully  35,000  inhabitants;  has  a  valuation 
of  over  53i>ooo,ooo;  nearly  155,000,000  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,  which  is  almost  twice  as  great 
as  those  of  Philatlelpliia  ;  twelve  lines  of  steamers 
and  railroads  centering  here ;  and  a  harbor  so  deejj, 
broad,  and  accessible  that  it  was  the  only  one  on 
our  coast  which  the  company  that  constructed  that 
♦'leviathan  of  the  deep,"  the  Great  ICastern,  pre- 
sumed to  think  of  entering ;  though  it  was  after- 
wards found  that  this  ship  could  enter  several 
of  our  leading  ports. 

As  a  summer  resort  it  has  peculiar  advantages  in 
the  ample  means  of  transit,  the  purity  and  coolness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  excellent  boating  and  bath- 
ing facilities,  the  numerous  points  of  interest  in 
and  around  the  city  and  harbor,  opportunity  for 
making  purchases,  the  various  privileges  of  refined 
and  Christian  society,  and  the  excellent  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  that  abound  here.  They  have  at 
least  five  large  public  houses  that  are  claimed  to  be 
first-class.  Of  these  the  Falmouth  Hotel  takes  the 
lead.  It  is  six  stories  high,  has  two  hundred  and 
five  rooms,  and  can  accommodate  some  three  hun> 
dred  guests  at  once.  Its  fine  front  is  of  light  sand- 
stone, and  the  entire  etlifice  looks  much  belter 
than  the  picture  herewith  given.  The  proprietor 
and  his  principal  clerks  are  gentlemen  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  and  the  house  first-class  in  all 
its  appointments.  It  is  open  the  year  round,  but 
makes  summer  boarding  a  leading  feature.  We 
noticed  a  large  number  of  perv^ns  of  the  most 
respectable  appearance,  in  addition  to  the  many 
transient  guests  which  they  had. 

The  number  of  tourists  who  visit  Portland,  and 
the  summer  boarders  who  make  trial  of  its  many 
privileges  and  excellent  fare,  is  deservedly  great 
and  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

We  left  the  metropolis  of  "  the  Pinc-Trce  State" 
with  the  most  favorable  impressions  and  many 
pleasant  associations  connected  with  both  the 
place  and  the  people,  exclaiming  of  it  silently,  oft 
and  again,  as  the  amiable  seronaut  Blondin,  in  the 
poverty  of  his  English,  but  in  the  sweetness  of  a 
refined  and  grateful  spirit,  and  with  the  exquisitely 
good  taste  of  a  Frenchman,  once  said  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  "Beautiful  cityt  Beautiful 
city  I"  We  should  have  parted  with  its  refine- 
ments and  attractions  with  regret,  only  that  we 
ttimed  our  face  towards  "  the  everlasting  hills," 
the  beauty  and  joy  of  the  earth,  the  throne  and 
|)eculiar    habitation   of   the  Almighty,   and    the 


dwelling-place  of  the  best  races  and  types  of  man- 
kind. The  mountains  gather  and  pierce  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  clouds,  distribute  their  waters 
over  the  continents,  and  let  them  gently  down  to 
the  ocean  again.  Their  influence  upon  man  him- 
self is  as  marked  as  upon  the  atmosphere.  They 
have  ever  been  the  home  of  liberty  and  religion, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  noblest  sentiments  that 
elevate  and  lead  the  race. 

The  morning  train  leaves  Portland  at  seven 
o'  clock,  and  reaches  "Fabian's,"  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Washington,  at  11.30;  but  not  making 
connection  with  the  first  train  for  "The  Summit." 
the  latter  is  not  reached  tilt  seven  in  the  earning. 
We  did  not  travel  so  fast  as  this,  but  preferred  to 
take  time  to  see  what  was  worth  seeing,  lx>th  along 
the  main  route  and  on  those  little  bran4:hes  and 
spurs,  where  the  most  interesting  objects  often  lie 
con^aled,  and  richly  repay  the  trouble  of  lotting 
them  up.  The  first  part  of  the  way  is  through  the 
valley  of  the  Presumpscot,  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
region,  with  nothing  striking  in  the  scenery  till 
we  reach  Sebago  Lake,  seventeen  miles  011L  Wc 
pasF  one  or  two  pretty  falls,  and  more  interesting 
still,  at  Windham,  about  eleven  miles  from  Ploct- 
land,  the  birthplace  of  John  A.  .\ndrow,  the  cele- 
brated war  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Sebago 
Lake,  with  its  vast  reservoir  of  the  crystal  Auid,  if 
ihe  source  of  su|'ply  for  Portland,  fortooate  in 
having  such  pure  and  wholesome  water  so  ncv  at 
hand.  But  Sebago  Lake  has  other  attractions  ot  a 
less  utilitarian  but  more  poetic  kind.  It  b  ooe  of 
the  most  fair  and  lovely  sheets  of  water  in  New 
Rngland,  ranking,  as  some  think,  with  LakeGcorge, 
Wiltoughby,  Winnipiseogec  and  others  of  greatcsl 
beauty  and  note.  Briefly  described,  it  is  a  deep 
clear  body  of  water,  eleven  miles  by  fourteen  in 
extent,  with  high  shores  of  a  beautiful  oootov 
and  pleasing  aspect.  Its  outlet  is  the  Ptesump- 
scot  River,  formerly  called  Sebago,  and  its  prin- 
cipal inlet  a  large  navigable  stream,  called  *•  The 
Songo."  The  name  smacks  of  Indian  uriginf 
though  it  evidently  lacks  that  eu)ihony  of  souod 
and  indescribable  charm  that  generally  attachet 
to  Indian  names.  This  river  is  thought  to  be 
one  of  the  crookeilesi  streams  in  the  world. 
for  it  takes  six  miles  of  roundings  and 
contortions  to  make  an  actual  progres  of 
miles.  We  have  never  seen  its  match  excepc 
in  Buffalo  Bayou,  Texas,  a  stream  of  whida  U 
strongly   reminds  us,   except   that   it   is 
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muddy,  and  possibly  not  as  deep.  But  two  men 
have  been  found  competent  to  navigate  this  sin- 
gular stream  without  "banking"  the  steamers. 
The  term  banking,  which  means  running  aground, 
reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  one  end  of  the  boat 
constantly  points  to  the  shore,  and  sometimes  both, 
and  the  danger  of  running  into  the  banks  is  so 
great  and  constantly  recurring,  that  the  slight 
danger  involved  and  the  novelty 
of  the  continually  shifting  scene 
are  exciting  in  the  extreme,  keep- 
ing pilot  and  passengers  ever  \i\Kiv\ 
the  ^/  vtvf. 

This  river  and  two  other  bodies 
of  water,  one  of  which  is  called 
Long  Lake,  and  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful sheet,  having  scenery  at  its 
north  end  worthy  to  be  painted, 
with  the  broad  and  fair  Sebago, 
constitute  a  continuous  route  of 
thirty-four  miles,  touching  upon 
several  pretty  hamlets  and  sum- 
mer resorts,  which  is  traversed 
by  two  fine  steamers,  the  "  Se- 
bago" and  "Mount  Pleasant," 
each  of  which  makes  one  round 
trip  daily  during  the  season  of 
summer  travel.  The  Sebago  con- 
nects with  the  morning  and 
evening  trains  from  Portland,  so 
that  one  can  take  this  delightful 
excursion  over  Lake  Sebago,  and 
reach  North  Bartlett,  amid  the 
White  Mountains,  the  same  day, 
as  we  did,  at  the  same  time  sur- 
veying one  of  the  fairest  lakes  in  New  England, 

d  taking,  at  a   very  trifling  cost  of  time   and 

ooey,  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  enjoyable 
excursions. 

We  should  have  mentioned  that  as  we  go  up  ihe 
Lake,  whose  course  is  northeast  and  southwest,  we 
the  whilom  residence  of  Hawthorne,  off  at 
bar  right.     The   name  of  the   town  we  do  not 
recalL 

We  left  Sebago  station  at  6.42  and  reached 
Frank  George's  Hotel,  Upper  Bartlett,  at  nine 
o'clock.  Soon  after  leaving  Sebago  Lake,  bear- 
ing northwest,  we  strike  the  Valley  of  the  Saco, 
and  follow  this  stream  all  the  way  to  the  mountains. 
It  is  not  a  wild  and  sterile,  rugged  region,  but  a 
smooth,  cultivated  country  of  hills  and  valleys. 


with  good  farms,  fine  villages,  and  prosperous 
towns.  We  had  glimpses  of  one  or  two  attractive 
Falls  on  the  Saco,  but  did  not  stop  to  view  them. 
At  Fryburg — best  known  as  the  location  of  a 
ITond  where  occurred  "  Lovewell's  Fight,"  in  the 
days  of  Indian  wars — we  leave  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  bearing  slightly  westward,  enter  the  borders 
of  New  Hampshire,  at  North  Conway.     Here  we 
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Scene  on  the  Rives.  Saco,  Maine. 

are  at  the  very  gateway  of  the  mountain  region, 
and  are  brought  into  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
finest  Jcenery  "vyhich  it  offers  to  the  admiring  gaze 
of  the  tourist.  We  state  this  chiefly  on  the  author- 
ity of  Starr  King  and  others,  who  have  described 
its  beauties  in  the  most  varied  and  glowing  terms, 
and  made  this  whole  region  classic  ground.  We 
visited  the  place  twice,  but  once  it  was  in  the 
dusk  of  evening,  and  the  other  time  it  was  lower- 
ing weather,  and  the  highest  peaks  and  best  views 
were  obscured  by  the  clouds. 

The  hotels  of  North  Conway  have  a  good  repu- 
tation, the  leading  one  of  which  is  the  Kearsarge 
House,  beautifully  located  near  the  depot  of  the 
"  Eastern  Railroad,"  which  has  a  branch  extend- 
ing to  this  place,  and  with  the  main  road,  it  con- 
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stitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  feasible 
routes  to  the  Mountains. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  or  just  beyond  it, 
is  a  hamlet,  with  a  very  pleasant  location,  and 
some  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  |)lacc.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  "Intervale  House."  The 
fine  scenery,  abundant  accommodations,  and  the 
delightful  location 
and  surroundin/;s  of 
the  village  itself, 
make  North  Conway 
a  favorite  place  of 
resort,  and  large 
numbers  annually 
flock  to  this  magnifi- 
cent panorama  of  the 
beauties  of  nature — 
to  this  Mecca  of  the 
invalid,  where  hay 
fever  and  other  ills 
speedily  disappear. 

At  IJpper  Bartlett 
there  is  but  one  hotel, 
kept,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by 
Frank  George.  It 
is  A  cosy,  homelike 
place,  where  the 
iravcUersoon  realizes 
that  he  is  among 
friends  who  seek, 
without  extra  parade, 
to  make  him  as  com- 
fortable and  happy 
as  possible.  Soon 
everybody  feels — 
most  desirable  ftate 

— very  much  at  home.  This  house  is  capable  of 
accommodating  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  persons. 
The  fare  is  good  and  the  prices  low. 

But  while  there  is  but  one  hotel,  there  is  the 
purest  air  and  water  almost  in  the  world,  and  much 
that  is  worth  seeing  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in 
nature.  The  valley  is  a  tract  of  table  land,  ele- 
vated some  fifty  feet  above  the  Saco,  in  the  form 
of  an  ellipse,  about  five  miles  in  length  by  two  in 
width,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  noblest 
elevations  and  roost  attractive  scenery  in  the  White 
Mountain  region.  Some  twenty  peaks,  including 
Mount  Crawford,  are  m  plain  sight  from  the  hotel, 
each  of  which  would  be  considered  sublime  and 
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grand  in  any  other  locality.  From  Mount  Lang- 
don,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  anywhere 
to  be  found,  two  hundred  peaks  can  be  counted, 
including  Mount  Washington  and  other  distant 
and  noted  mountains. 

But  it  is  the  combination  of  grandeur  and  beanty 
which  gives  a  charm  to  the  scenery  here  that  can- 
not be  describei!* 
The  whole  view  is 
like  a  vast  and  splen- 
did amphitheatre  oo 
a  scale  of  magnitiMle 
and  beauty  that 
would  put  to  blush 
any  structure  known 
to  the  architectttre 
of  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times.  We  are 
certain  that  when 
justice  comes  to  be 
done  to  the  acenery 
in  the  diflferent  sec- 
tions of  the  White 
Mountain  region, 
the  splendid  trtevt 
that  surround  Upper 
bartlett  with  gran> 
deur  and  beauty  will 
give  to  that  no«(  in< 
leresting  locality  Cir 
greater  promirtenoe 
than  it  has  hitherto 
enjoyed. 

About  five  milci 
from  Upper  Bartlett 
you  coiMs  lo  the 
grand  ascent  ihroogli 
the  **  Crawford  Notch,"  and  yoo  realize  for  the 
first  time,  from  the  grades,  that  you  are  ascend* 
ing  mountain  gorges  and  declivities.  Hitherto 
your  ascent  has  been  so  gradual  and  the  giadi 
so  light,  that  you  would  not  imagine  jroarttlf 
amid  Alpine  heights,  but  for  the  mighty  nm- 
roits  that  greet  the  view  on  aytry  hand.  Nov 
for  nine  miles — that  is,  from  Bemis  statioo  to  the 
Crawford  House — the  grade  is  one  hundred  sad 
sixteen  feet  to  the  mile,  or  more  than  one  thooaaad 
feet  in  all ;  but  being  equally  distributed  over  the 
whole  distance,  the  auicent  is  steadily  and  eaailj 
made.  The  '*  iron  horse"  scarcely  gives  an 
strain  or  puff.     He  seems  lo  act  from  the 
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habit,  and  takes  you  up  the  grand  gateway  with 
all  that  indifference  that  usually  characterizes  the 
performance  of  a  daily  task.  AH  this  one  can 
excuse  in  a  faithful  servant  that  bears  you  along 
with  a  strong  arm  and  steady  foot,  giving  you  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  see  and  enjoy  the  wondrous 
sights. 

And  yet,  in  this  nine-mile  ascent,  what  historic 
'places,  what  monu- 
ments of  Almighty 
power,  and  what 
scenic  glories  do  we 
pass  amid  and 
through !  Yonder, 
off  at  the  right,  is 
Mount  Crawford, 
high  and  rugged,  but 
not  so  grand  and  lofty 
as  those  we  shall  soon 
see.  Here  we  come 
to  the  Frankenstein 
Bridge,  with  its 
irestlc-work  eighty 
feet  high  or  deep, 
depending  upon 
whether  you  look  up 
or  down,  the  frame- 
work of  iron,  so 
thoroughly  braced 
and  strong  that  there 
is  not  the  least  dan- 
ger in  passing  over 
JL  Yonder,  north  of 
Crawford,  and  nearer 
to  the  "pass,"  is 
Mount  Webster, 
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"Willey  House,"  a  sad  monument  of  a  whole 
family  buried  in  a  mountain  slide,  fifty-one  years 
ago  come  the  2Sth  of  this  month  (August).  There, 
that  is  it :  that  little  low  red  house  to  the  north 
of  the  group  of  buildings,  used  now  as  then  for  a 
place  of  entertainment,  only  much  enlarged.  We 
should  like  to  recite  the  sad  and  touching  history 
of  this  family  thtis  suddenly  buried   alive,  if  it 

accorded  with  our 
presen  t  design .  But 
our  obliging  conduc- 
tor has  already 
opened  the  windows 
upon  the  left  or  west 
side,  so  that  we  may 
see  where  the  slide 
or  avalanche  came 
down  with  such  re- 
sistless and  over- 
whelming force  as 
not  only  to  entomb 
a  whole  family,  but 
to  fill  up  much  of 
the  valley  below  and 
turn  the  Saco  from 
its  course. 

Just  look  up  those 
towering  sides,  more 
than  two  thousand 
feet  high  and  so  steep 
X-'  .«;aJ^B  that  you  could  not 
stand  there  a  mo- 
ment ;  almost  per- 
pendicular, in  fact, 
so  that,  moistened 
and   loosened    by 
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bold,  abrupt,  broad-faced,  and  colossal  in  its  pro- 
portions, with  features  that,  like  those  of  its  name- 
sake, appear  more  grand  and  striking  the  nearer  you 
approach  them.  And  here  upon  the  left,  cropping 
down  steeply  to  the  very  track,  is  Mount  Willard, 
one  of  the  most  lofty  and  precipitous  of  all  the 
White  Mountain  range. 

Step  to  the  rear  of  the  car  now,  and  cast  your  eye 
p  those  mighty  declivities  and  see  how  the  track 

retches  athwart  its  almost  perpendicular  sides, 
and  the  car  moves  like  a  fly  crawling  along  upon 
a  line  that  spans  the  steep  roof  of  a  house.  Now 
you  must  open  the  windows  on  the  east  side  of 
the  car  and  keep  watch  for  an  opening  in  the 
ees,  if  you  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  famous 


heavy  rains,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  incumbent  mass 
ofearth  came  down  in  the  mightyavalanche  to  which 
we  have  referred.  These  naked  rocks,  stripped  of 
their  covering  of  earth  and  trees  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  have  in  these  long  years  scarcely  veiled  their 
skeleton  forms,  even  with  a  coating  of  moss,  but 
seem  to  mourn  the  hapless  lot  of  the  buried  family 
alike  in  the  glare  and  glamor  of  the  sunlight,  and 
in  the  beating  and  howling  of  the  pitiless  storm. 
And  storm  and  tempest  as  they  sweep  through  the 
recesses  and  caverns  of  these  vast  mountain  soli- 
tudes, so  deep  and  towering  that  they  seem  to 
join  two  worlds,  earth  and  sky,  shall  continue  to 
chant  their  solemn  requiem  down  through  the 
countless  ages. 
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We  are  now  approaching  a  huge  precipice  some 
two  thousand  feet  perpendicular  height,  confront- 
ing it  face  to  face,  apparently  ready  to  run  into  its 
stony  recesses — its  impregnable  and  towering  walls 
nf  adamantine  rock.  But  no !  like  a  charmed  path, 
or  the  magic  thread  of  the  labyrinth,  the  supple 
and  sinuous  iron  track  takes  us  safely  and  smoothly 
around  the  overhanging  cliff,  and  averts  the  threat* 
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ened  danger  just  when  it  seems  most  imminent  and 
unavoidable. 

Those  towering  clilTs  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred, and  which  seem  to  he  a  mighty  wall  con- 
necting Mount  Webster  to  Willey,  with  the  break 
only  of  "The  Notch,"  go  by  the  name  of  Mount 
Willard,  of  which  we  will  speak  soon. 

But  here  we  observe  that  we  approach  a  grand 
ttirn  around  the  huge  ramparts  of  stone,  and  it 
luuhl  jwrtcnd  some  new  revelation  of  the  wondrous 
works  of  nature,  if  not  some  startling  and  thrilling 
sights.  With  bated  breath  we  watch  and  wait. 
Ahl  *Mt  is  'The  Notch/ "  says  the  conductor. 
••The  Notch  T'  "The  Notch!"  is  refMratcd  by  the 
passengers.     The  thrilling  watchword  passes  down 


the  line  of  tourists,  and  from  car  to  car,  while  all 

eyes  are  strained   to  catch  the  sight,  and  all  eais 

ailent  to  hear  the  explanations  that   the  various 

inquiries  elicit.     But  seeing  is  knowing,  and  as  all 

look,  alt  know  at  a  glance  what  the  striking  phe* 

nomena  or  freak  of  nature  called  '*The  Notch"  is. 

All  the  vague  and  dreamy  notions  which  hearsay 

testimony  had  woven  around  the  imagination  pus 

away  like  smoke  before  a  strong  wind,  or 

mist  before  the  rising  sun,  and  the  clear 

atmosphere  of  truth  and  reality  settles  at 

once   around  the   mind    like  the  light  of 

day.     We   all  know  that  the  real    Nocch 

is  that  huge  gap  or  gorge  reaching  froa 

side  to  side,  and  rising  with  the  inounlains 

almost  to  the  sky,  the  bottom  of  which  is 

the  old  road  or   turnpike,   rugged,   wild. 

3nd   precipitous  on   all  sides,  wbidi  ottr 

fathers  from  necessity  traversed  on  bcni- 

ness,  and  which  was  visited  by  the  sight- 

heers  of  other  days,  at  much  trouble  simI 

expense,  but  perhaps  in  quite  as  enjoyable 

and  appreciable  moods  and  ketn  a  reUsh 

as  we  can  claim. 

That  little  cut  in  the  rocks  which  the 

railroad  man — fine,  obliging  fellow  that  he 

is! — calls  "The  Notch,"  and  tells  us  is 

sixty  feet  deep,  is  only  a  niche  in  the  side 

of  the  true  Notch,  a  little  rut  orauger>hole 

chipped  out  by   the  puny   hand   of  nui, 

wholly  unlike  the  grand  cleft  tliroogh  lUe 

mountain's  side   from    base    to    sunui^t^ 

which  the  Great  Architect  and   Engioctr 

who    reared    these    "  Everlasting    Htib'* 

has  carved  out  to  teach  a  lesson  to  ms 

and  as  a  sign  of  His  strength  and  glory. 

The    views    herewith    given    represent    "T^' 

Notch"  from   two  aspects— one  as  we  go  norths 

just   before   reaching    the  oit    for    the   railroad, 

with   the  celebrated  and  now  historic   Crawlbnt 

House  in  the  distance ;  the  other  gives  the  yi 

looking  south,  along  Mount  Willard  on  the  right 

and   far   down   the   Saco,   which  is  bere  a  tiny 

mountain  stream,  and  out  through  its  wiM  and 

picturesque    valley,   along    many  windings    aod 

across  many  gulfs  and  gorges,  almost  the  entire 

length   of  the   nine-mile    grade   that  cpaas    the 

Notch. 

Mount  Willard,  which  must  not  be  coofouDded 
with  Mount  Willey,  is  ascended  from  the  Cnw> 
ford  House,  by  a  good  bridle  and  carriage 
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through  one  of  the  finest  forests  in  all  the  White 
Mountain  region.  This  cool  and  umbrageous 
pathway  can  be  surmounted  and  highly  enjoyed 
on  foot,  the  method  of  ascent  which  we  adopted, 
both  from  economy  and  choice.  The  whole  dis- 
tance, with  its  grades  and  windings  is  scarcely 
three  miles,  and  is  easily  accomplished  by  any 
person  of  a  moderate  share  of  vigor  and  experience 
as  a  pedestrian.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  views 
to  be  had  from  Mount  Willard,  and  they  fully 
met  our  most  vivid  and  glowing  conceptions 
and  most  sanguine  an- 


r^cmm. 


even  allude.  Of  course  all  will  visit  the  "Flume," 
the  "Silver  Cascade,"  and  "  Beecher's  Falls," 
they  are  so  interesting  and  so  very  near  and  ac- 
cessible. And  if  visitors  can  well  do  it,  we  would 
advise  them  to  take  the  bridle-path,  once  the  o!d 
carriage  road,  from  the  Crawford  Hou.se  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington. 

The  whole  distance  by  this  route  is,  we  believe, 
about  nine  miles,  and  to  those  who  can  bear  the 
fatigue  it  must  be  a  most  romantic  and  delightful 
adventure.  Yet  with  the  fine  facilities  now  pro- 
vided for  reaching  and 
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ticipations.  It  is  not 
the  height  at  which  you 
stand  and  from  which 
you  gaze,  but  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  your 
lookout  or  point  of  ob- 
servation, with  refer- 
ence to  the  surrounding 
peaks  and  the  valley 
bdow.  You  stand  just 
that  high  and  just  at 
that  point,  where  the 
huge  rocky  bulwarks 
and  the  grim  features 
ud  gigantic  forms  of 
the  iDonarchs  of  the 
mountain  stand  out  in 
boldest  relief  before 
you;  while  the  beautiful 
valley  below  assumes 
the  form  of  a  vast  yaw- 
ning abyss,  down  into  whose  almost  fathomless 
depths  it  makes  one  giddy  to  look,  and  from 
which  you  shrink  back  with  shudderings  lest 
(omehow  you  slide  and  fall  into  it.  The  sub- 
lime and  awful  appear  here  in  their  grandest 
forms  and  most  striking  characteristics.  Mount 
Willard  is  to  the  observer  of  natural  scenery  among 
the  mountains,  what  the  right  position  is,  in  view- 
ing a  gailery  of  paintings  from  the  hands  of  the 
great  masters.  It  is  a  raised  platform,  from  which 
you  can  see  a  tableau  more  imposing,  a  pan- 
orama more  magnificent  and  impressive,  than 
was  ever  prepared  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  which 
the  Almighty  Architect  alone  could  construct. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Crawford  Notch,  there  is 
inach  of  interest  to  the  tourist  who  is  a  true  lover 
of  nature,  an  earnest  and  childlike  student  of 
iti  mysteries  and  beauties,  to  which  we  cannot 
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ascending  the  mountain 
by  rail,  as  the  least  ex- 
pensive and  on  the 
whole  the  most  comfort- 
able and  enjoyable  one, 
most  will  choose  this 
method.  Those  who 
can  afford  the  time  and 
expense,  should  try  both 
ways. 

The  summit  of  the 
Notch  is  at  "  Craw- 
ford's." From  here  it 
is  a  gently  descending 
grade  to  "  Fabian's,"  a 
distance  of  hardly  four 
mites.  The  finest  view 
of  Mount  Washington 
that  we  have  seen,  one 
that  does  not  bring 
you  so  near  as  to  niakc 
the  rugged  features  appear  huge  and  repulsive, 
nor  so  distant  as  to  dwarf  and  dim  their  more 
interesting  and  marked  characteristics,  is  from 
the  piazza  of  the  "Fabian  House,"  One  point, 
near  the  south  end,  is  particularly  favorable 
and  happy  in  its  revelations  of  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  this  "monarch  of  the  hills."  As  he  sits 
there,  enthroned  in  the  very  realms  of  the  sky,  in 
serene  and  peerless  majesty,  you  gaze  at  the  grand 
spectacle  with  rapt  awe  and  unutterable  admira- 
tion and  delight. 

From  Fabian's  to  the  base  of  the  mountain  it  is 
just  six  miles,  and  as  hitherto  by  rail ;  but  this 
last  distance  is  made  not  over  the  Portland  and 
Ogdensburg  Railroad,  but  over  one  provided  for 
our  use  by  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal 
Railroad  Company,  which,  by  a  spur  or  track 
completed  last  year,  and  which  was  appropriately 
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signalized  by  driving  the  golden  spike,  furnished 
the  last  link  that  gives  to  the  pleasure-seeking 
and  travelling  public  unbroken  railroad  transit  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington. 

On  our  way  from  Fabian's  we  get  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  "  Royal  Mount,"  several  of  which 
are  very  fine ;  one  especially,  that  is  to  be  seen 
about  two  miles  from  the  **  base,"  is  sublime  and 
impressive  in  the  highest  degree.  Language  cannot 
describe  it.  No  painter  can  catch  and  fix  the 
resplendent  view.  At  one  moment  the  summit  is 
seen  to  stand  forth  in  calm  and  serene  majesty, 
the  "imperial  features" 
clearly  marked  and  radi- 
ant with  the  glowing  light 

\o(    the   Sun ;    then    pre- 

[lently  the  face  is  veiled 

fin    a    cloud,    enhancing 

[the  impression  by  partial 

Iconcealment     from     too 

[luniliar  gaze  ;  meantime 

|the  body  of  the  mountain 
is  clothed  with  a  halo  of 
purple  and  gold  which 
seems  to  refiect  the 
beauty  of  earth  and  the 
glory    of    the    heavens. 

I  As  we  gaze  with  rapt 
emotions  and  filled  with 
transports  of  delight, 
fancy  touches  the  pic- 
ture, giving  it  unearthly 

I  beauty,  and  imagination 

takes  wings  till  the  whole  mountain  shines  like  a 
summit  of  burnished  gold,  and,  tran*ifigured  before 
us,  glows  with  the  light  and  beauty  of  that  "upper 
mount,"  which  the  conception  of  all  sometimes 
portrays,  the  heathen  guided  by  the  light  of 
nature  aspire  after,  and  which  was  clearly  re- 
vealed to  the  prophet  of  God  at  the  isle  of  Patmos. 
Well,  here  we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  as  we  look  up  this  grand  stairway  of  (he  skies, 
this  stu|>endous  monument  to  the  power  of  the 
Creator,  we  wonder  how  it  could  be  thus  reared  on 
high  and  kept  in  its  place.  We  wonder,  also,  how 
we  can  ascend  its  steep  and  rugged  sides  to  its 
towering  summit.  Time  and  again  as  we  have 
looked  up  this  precipitous  pile  of  rugged  rocks,  we 
have  resolved  that  we  would  ascend  it  on  fool — 
that  we  would  thus  see  all  the  sights  and  know  how 
our  lathers  did  the  thing — above  all,  we  would 
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learn  how  to  value  the  crowning  reward,  by  Brw 
earning  the  coveted  prize. 

And  to-day,  as  usual,  misgivings  come  over  vm. 
Why  should  they  not?  after  having  walked  six 
miles — for  although  our  "passports"  were  all 
right,  and  we  could  have  rode  on  the  cars,  we 
wanted  to  enjoy  the  sights  of  the  old  route,  ajid 
especially  that  splendid  view  to  which  we  hafe 
referred,  and  to  see  once  more  the  "  Beautiful 
Falls  of  the  Ammonoosuc" — with  the  thermometer 
in  the  "  nineties,"  and  our  dickey  melted  down  to 
zero — the  zero  of  hot  water,  not  the  freezing 
cipher — and  three  mildft 
of  climbing  looming  op 
before  us — all  of  it  ttp» 
up,  up,  over  a  pathway 
rough  as  a  l>ed  of  lam  and 
steep  as  •'Jacob's  \j»d- 
der,"  a  part  of  the  tram- 
way being  in  fact  named 
after  that  poetic  stairway, 
up  and  down  which  the 
patriarch's  celestial  rtai« 
tors  used  to  walk ;  or, 
that  more  brilliant  ooc 
that  adonis  the  heavcftt. 
Why  not,  I  tty«  let 
one's  courage  Ml  htn 
at  such  a  time?  And 
why  should  it  not,  with 
such  a  6ne  comfortable 
car  coming  op  jmc  at 
the  moment  when  yoo 
are  balancing  motives,  with  a  gay  company  of 
tourists  made  up  of  fair  and  smiling  ladiea 
merry  gentlemen  ? 

We  surrender,  not  at  discretion,  but  /o  it, 
take  our  seat  with  the  sensible  party  in  the  GU. 
Up,  up  we  go !  The  spunky  litUe  engine,  splutter- 
ing and  clicking  all  the  time  at  a  great  rale,  takes 
us  along,  pushing  and  climbing  hand  before  hand, 
all  wondering  how  it  can  do  the  thing  and  do  it 
so  well,  and  some  pale  with  excitement  aad  fear 
lest  it  should  fail  us.  But  nothing  convinces  like 
the  doing  of  a  thing,  and  soon  all,  or  nearly  all 
of  the  passengers,  become  reasoiublf  aasnred  of 
their  safety,  and  continue  to  enjoy  theimctvci  in 
a  cheerful,  talkative  manner.  Some  are  gastag 
from  the  car  windows  upon  the  wondrons  aoeaea 
with  rapt  emotions,  and  are  lifted  up  with  great 
thoughts.     Others  are  filled  with  awe  and  sttaoge 
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emotions,  they  scarcely  know  how  or  why.  Others 
still  are  wild  with  excitement  and  inclined  to 
be  merry. 

**  Down  in  front!"  often  comes  from  those  in 
the  rear  of  the  car,  bottom  we  should  say,  as  they 
are  nearly  under  us.  A  goodly  number  sit  on  the 
upper  or  forward  platform — for  remember  that  we 
are  backed  up,  not  drawn,  and  let  down  when  we 
return,  the  engine  remaining  all  the  while  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  train — professedly  there  to  see 
belter,  but  really,  uncharitalttt.'  thought !  so  as  to 


language  and  space  would  fail  us,  and  we  should 
be  compelled  at  last  to  say  to  the  reader,  "You 
roust  go  and  see  for  yourself.  No  mortal  man 
can  tell  what  he  sees  and  feels  on  the  sublime 
heights  of  Mount  Washington  !  Its  wonders  and 
glories,  its  ecstatic  and  transporting  thoughts  can 
never  be  spoken,  much  less  written.  They  can 
only  be  experienced  and  felt." 

A  few  interesting  phenomena  we  will  discuss 
and  a  few  items  of  information  give. 

The    "Mount    Washington    Railway,"    Walter 
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jump  off  easily  in  case  anything  snould  give  way 
in  the  rear. 

For  the  first  mile  we  realize  that  we  are  ascend- 
ing great  heights,  with  magnificent  landscapes 
opening  before  us.  For  the  next  mile  wc  obtain 
views  of  distant  lands  and  noted  mountains,  and 
are  so  high  that  we  lose  nearly  all  appreciable 
means  of  measuring  our  ascent.  For  the  last  mile, 
and  especially  at  the  termination  of  it,  we  seem  to 
be  suspended  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  to  occupy  neither  world,  not  exactly  "  hang- 
ing loose,"  but  standing  upon  some  stupendous 
and  towering  monumental  pile,  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  earth  and  sky,  ready  to  take  a  look 
into  both  worlds ! 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  all  our  emo- 
tions while  upon  this  "mount  of  mounts."     Both 


Aiken  manager,  was  completed  in  1869,  this  being 
the  tenth  season  it  has  been  in  operation.  It  is 
three  miles  in  length,  lacking  a  few  feet,  and  sur- 
mounts a  perpendicular  height  of  3,600  feet  from 
base  lo  summit,  the  height  of  the  mountain  being 
6,296  feet  above  the  sea,  as  now  reckoned.  This 
makes  it  1,016  feet  more  than  one  mile  in  alti- 
tude. Some  measurements  give  a  few  hundred 
feet  more  than  this.  But  that  which  is  here 
given,  and  which  is  doubtless  very  nearly  accu- ' 
rate,  makes  it  the  higliest  mountain  this  side  of 
North  Carolina  and  t'.e  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
"base"  is  1,200  feet  above  Fabian's,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  latter  is  1,496  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

They  sometimes  take  four  cars  and  two  hundred 
persons  up  the  mountain  at  once,  and  as  many  as 
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four  or  five  hundred  in  a  day.  They  usually  make 
two  trips  a  day,  during  the  season  of  pleasure 
travel,  stopping  on  the  summit  over  night.  It 
takes  one  hour  and  a  half  to  accomplish  the  as- 
cent, the  motion  being  slow  but  strong;  giving 
the  passengers  of  average  strength  of  nerves  a 
comfortable  assurance  of  safety,  yet  one  always 
feels  a  sense  of  relief  when  the  tr.iin  asrends  to 
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the  travelling  public  and  their  many  friends  at 
home,  who  are  thus  freed  from  all  anxiety  respect- 
ing those  who  make  the  ascent.  One  great 
advantage  of  this  safe  and  pleasant  means  of 
reaching  thesttmmit  is,  that  persons  not  phyakally 
strong,  even  the  most  delicate,  unless  positive 
invalids,  often  the  most  cultured  and  appreciative 
observers,  can  now  make  the  ascent,  ^ 

And  view  the  wondrom  lifkt       ^ 
With  transports  of  delight. 

The  reader  will  most  likely 
inquire,  mentally  at  least* 
"Does  it  pay?"  Not  yet;  itfl 
has  cost,  all  told,  for  construc-V 
tion  and  improvements  about 
^250,000,  and  although  (he  fare 
is  three  dollars  each  way,  or 
(our  dollars  for  the  round  trip, 
the  season  is  short  and  the 
investment  has  thus  far  been  a 
losing  one,  at  least  in  its  direct 
income. 

The  present  'vSaromit  House** 
is    large    enough    to    entetlain 
t  wo  hundred  peTK>ns  at  a  lime, 
and  is   not   a  mere  shell    wicHfl 
accommodations    iur    transieRt  B 
visitors,  but  a  Urge  botel«  well 
built,   fastened   very  firmly    laB 
(he    rocks   by   iron    rod»,   andV 
well  furnished  and  exceedinfly 
well  nianaged    by    Mr*,    j.   W. 
iJodge  and  her  assisiania.     The 
sleeping  arrangemenla — what 
the  traveller  most  desires  at  sodi 
a    place — are  superb.      Eadkfl 


the   platform   at    the  "Summit."     We  certainly  i 
do,  and  we  guess  others  do. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  safely  of  this  road — 
which  by  the  way  is  its  strongest  possible  recom- 
mendation— there  can  be  no  question  about  it. 
It  has  been  examined  by  the  best  engineers  in  the 
country,  and  pronounced  safer  than  any  other 
road.  Better  testimony  still,  it  has  conveyed 
in  Its  cars  some  ten  thousand  persons  each 
season  for  nine  years  withotit  a  single  accident. 
It  is  a  great  feat  of  engineering  invention  and 
skill,  and  Mr.  Sylvester  Marsh,  the  inventor,  who, 
we  believe,  is  a  resident  of  Littleton,  has  thus 
made  himself  a  benefactor  of  his  race,  particularly 


morning,  if  it  is  clear,  the 
guests  are  called  up  by  a  bell,  m  season  to  aee 
ihc  sun  rise.  If  they  are  such  leaden  slecpos 
and  stupid  travellers  as  not  to  desire  10  «riti»cn 
this  glorious  sight,  they  can  disregard  the  caJl 
and  sleep  on,  till  their  more  animal  nature  calk 
them  to  breakfast.  This  house  succeeds  oae 
that  had  been  built  twenty  years  ami  is  now  oaed 
for  a  printing-office;  and  this  was  preceded  by  a 
sort  of  cabin  whose  age  it  would  be  hard  to  leJl. 
There  is  generally  a  bank  or  sea  of  clouds  betweoo 
the  mount  and  the  valley  below  reaching  apps* 
rently  to  the  eastern  horizon,  so  that  the  "  glorioas 
orb  of  day"  rises  as  though  coming  up  out  of  ihe 
ocean,  cs|jecially  as  when  seen  skirted  with  light. 
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low  clouds.  The  sight  is  worth  going  far  to 
sec,  and  we  witnessed  and  enjoyed  it  too,  for 
the  first  lime,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  the 
present  year.  As  to  the  number  of  clear  sunrise 
and  sunset  scenes,  there  are  undoubtedly  great 
misconceptions.  We  have  been  told  that  a 
clear  good  view  of  this  phenomenon  could  be 
had  but  a  few  times  in  the  season,  and  that 
a  person  in  making  many  trips,  might  not 
witness  the  interesting  sight  at  alL  Judge 
of  our  surprise — and  we  think  it  will  be  new  to 
most  persons — when  informed,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  conductor,  who  has  been  on 
the  road  and  stayed  on  the  summit  at  night  for 
four  or  five  years,  Wi^X  fully  one-half  of  the  time 
the  sun  rises  and  sets  clear ^  as  seen  from  Mount 
Washxngton.  This,  of  course,  affords  the 
greatest  possible  encouragement  to  tourists 
and  excursion  parties  to  make  the  ascent 
and  to  stay  on  the  "Summit"  over  night.     The 
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dtffcrencc  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  "Summit"  and  the 
valley  below,  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  degrees,  occasionally 
reaching  even  forty.  This  usually 
(.^uses  no  inconvenience,  ex- 
cept the  precaution  of  taking 
suitable  clothing  to  protect  one 
against  the  change,  the  differ- 
ence seeming  much  greater  than 
it  is,  on  account  of  its  sudden- 
ness and  the  great  rarity  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  thought  to  be 
1  favorable  to  |>ersons  affected 
nth   bleeding   at    the   nose  or 


lungs,    or    with 
heart     disease. 
Yet  the  conductor 
informed  us,  that 
he    had     never 
known   any   very 
sudden  or  serious 
results,    and    the 
effect,  when   any 
is  noticeable,  may 
probably  be  traced  in  most  cases  to  nervous  weak- 
ness  and   the   excitement  from  the   novelty  and 
imaginary  dangers  of  the  trip. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  thermometer  stood 
at  sixty  degrees,  and  the  air  was  very  still,  it  is 
described  as  being  like  the  hot,  dry  air  of  a  furnace 
in  a  close  room.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  rarity 
of  the  atmosphere,  though  it  is  seldom  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  so  high,  with  a  still  air  at  the 
same  time. 

The  winds  blow  here  with  great  velocity, 
sometimes  reaching  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
an  hour,  as  measured  by  the  Government  officials, 
which,  as  most  readers  know,  has  a  "  Station"  on 
the  summit  here.  Such,  however,  is  the  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere  at  this  height,  that  their  force  is 
far  less.    The  Mount  Washington  trains  do  not  run 
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when  the  wind  rises  to  eighty  miles  or  more  an 
hour.  There  would  be  danger  of  the  cars  being 
lifted  from  the  track.  Fortunately,  the  most 
violent  winds  occur  in  the  winter  season,  when 
the  road  is  not  in  use.  There  is  a  phenomenon 
often  witnessed  here,  which  we  have  no  doubt  is 
connected  with  the  force  of  the  winds,  that  is 
their  velocity  and  momentum  combined.  It  is 
the  spectacle  of  a  little  white  c!oud,  apparently 
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ciently  condensed  to  form  a  cluud  when  one  canaoC 
be  formed  further  down  the  Mount.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cloud  docs  not  come  to  the  sum- 
mit from  other  directions,  but  is  formed  there  and 
by  the  mountain  itself,  in  resisting  and  condcnsiog 
the  atmosphere;  otherwise  it  would  speedily  blow 
over,  instead  of  seeming  to  linger  there  as  it  does^ 
A  different  phenomenon,  but  from  the  same  cause. 
is  witnessed  on  the  top  of  Whiteface,  a  mountain  oi 
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"lingering"  around  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, at  times  like  a  white  gossamer  veil,  but  of 
more  or  less  size  and  density ;  it  is  almost  always 
there,  lifting  and  settling,  expanding  and  con- 
tracting, but  still  hanging  around  the  "  majestic 
face,"  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  below,  and 
le«s  frequently  to  those  on  the  Mount,  who  wish  to 
have  an  unobstnjctcd  view ;  and  the  mystery  is, 
that  it  is  often  seen  in  the  driest,  fairest  weather, 
while  all  around  in  the  plains  below,  and  upon 
the  mountain  sides,  it  is  perfectly  clear. 

l^hc  explanation,  we  think,  is  this:  the  moun- 
tain is.  so  high  and  the  force  of  the  winds  so  great 
that  the  atmosphere,  which  is  always  charged  with 
vapor,  that  is  invisible  till  greatly  condensed,  is 
driven  against  the  mountain  top  with  such  force, 
CNfiecially  on  this  extreme  pinnacle,  that  it  is  sulfi- 


the  Adirondacks,  some  five  thousand  feet  hi^K. 
It  is  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  tiny  spring  or  bvia 
of  pure  water,  used  for  cooking  and  drinking 
poses  by  tourists,  and  always  keeping  full 
running  over  until  dipped  out.  We  found  it  to  be 
simply  water  condcn>ted  from  the  atmuaphcre,  by 
the  mountain  itself  upon  the  rocks»  and  cooftaady 
dripping  and  gathering  into  thin  little  baaio  or 
reservoir  clear  as  crystal,  and  pure  as  that  vith 
which  Eve  laved  her  lips  in  Paradise. 

On  the  summit  of  Mount  Washiogton  but  fie* 
animals  are  found,  or  can  live  there.  Wr  loigfat 
have  mentioned  that  trees  di»ap{Krar  and  »cjUa- 
tion  of  most  kinds  ceases  at  about  two-thlida  ibe 
height  of  the  mountain.  The  porcmpinc,  or  hedge- 
hog, is  occasionally  found  and  killed  here.  Tbcrv 
is  also  a  species  of  mouse  called  the  "deer 
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fix>m  his  color  and  long  ears;  unlike  the  deer,  and 
roost  other  mice,  they  have  long  tails.  Red  and 
striped  squirrels  are  found  occasionally,  and  one 
snake  which — was  killed,  of  course.  In  very 
clear  weather  ships  can  be  seen  at  sea,  and  other 
objects  not  often  discernible.  All  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  clear  and  beautiful  lake,  a  short  way 
down  the  summit,  yet  five  thousand  feet  above  tide 
water.  It  is  called  "  The  Lake  of  the  Cloud.s,"  and 
is  situated  on  the  route  of  the  old  Crawford  Road. 
There  is  one  phenomenon  seen  here  which  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  must  be  as  beautiful  and 
exciting  as  it  is  wonderful.  It  is  raited  *'  The 
Corona.**  The  conditions  necessary  for  this  in- 
teresting spectacle  in  nature,  are  a  partially  cloudy 
atmosphere,  with  a  light  thin  mist  towards  the 
sun  and  a  cloud  in  the  background — time  of  day, 
at  least  so  far  as  it  has  been  noticed,  the  after- 
noon. Then,  when  all  things  are  ready,  this 
natural  "camera"  throws  an  image  of  the  persons 
or  other  intervening  objects  upon  the  cloud,  which 
serves  as  a  screen.  The  image  or  images  are  very 
Tnd  perfect,  and  are  seen  to  move  with 
.<>ns  of  the  sjiectators,  much  like  shadows 
the  wall.  This  rare  and  interesting  sight 
be  exciting  and  gratifying  in  the  highest 
?,  but  is  vouchsafed  only  to  the  favored  few. 
The  Great  Operator  does  not  give  notice  of  what 
he  ia  about  lo  do,  i hough  noije  are  excluded,  who 
appear  at  the  right  moment. 

As  we  stood  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Washing- 
m  and  looked  down  the  east  side,  we  had  often 
noticed  a  curious  little  basin  or  valley  of  deepest 
emerald  green,  variegated  with  white  ypecks  that 
looked   like   the  tiny   blocks   of  a  child's   play- 
house.    On  inquiry,  we  found  that  it  was  a  noted 
place  called  "The  Glen."     On  visiting  it  a  few 
days  since,  we  found  it  to  be  a  most  delightful 
spot,  with  one  of  the  finest  hotels  and  most  ac- 
complished landlords  in  all   the  While  Mountain 
region.    It  is  but  eight  miles  from  the  sunimil, 
by  one  of  the  best  turnpikes  in  the  country,  and 
daily  stages.  To  miss  seeing  this  place,  would  be  to 
lose  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  mountain  region. 
Littleton,    Bethlehem,    and    "The    Franconia 
Notch,"  in  the  heart  of  the  "White  Mountain 
Region,"  and  Plymouth  and  Lake  Winnipiseogee 
and    vicinity,    more   remote,  are  interesting   and 
important    localities,  but  we    have  only  space  to 
speak  very  briefly  of  the  latter  place. 

We  left  the  cars  of  the  Boston,  Concord  and 
Montreal   Railroad,  at   Weirs,  after  a  delightful 
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trip  from  the  mountains,  such  as  we  always  have 
on  this  road,  lo  take  a  sail  on  a  lake  about  which 
we  had  heard  and  read  much,  that  we  might  see 
with  our  own  eyes  its  world-renowned  beauty  of 
surface  and  scenery. 

Lake  Winnipiseogee  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  by  from  ten  to  twenty  in  width.  Its  form 
is  very  irregular,  but  the  contour  is  fine,  the 
shores  high,  and  the  valley  in  which  it  is  located, 
surrounded  by  lovely  hills  and  lofty  mountains, 
the  most  noted  of  the  latter  being  the  "Ossipec" 
and  "Sandwich"  ranges.  This  lake  is  (ull  of 
islands,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  some 
very  unique  in  form,  and  some  very  large,  one 
being  six  miles  in  length.  The  poetic  number  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  corresponding  with 
the  days  of  the  year,  which  has  been  credited  to 
it,  as  to  Lake  George,  is  doubtless  in  both  cases 
equally  whimsical  and  groundless.  The  exact 
number,  by  actual  count,  is  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  a  marvelous  number  of  islands,  as 
surpassingly  beautiful  as  they  are  numerous. 

Two  steamers,  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  and 
'  the  "Mount  W^ashington,"  make  frequent  trips 
across  the  lake  during  the  season  of  summer  travel, 
both  of  them  touching  at  Senter  Harbor  (errone- 
ously spelled  "Center")  and  Wolfeboro.  In 
crossing  the  lake  to  either  place,  you  have  some  of 
the  finest  views  that  the  eye  ever  feasted  on  or 
the  imagination  piclurcd.  Several  cf  these  con- 
stitute landscapes  worthy  of  the  hand  of  the  great- 
est master  in  painting. 

The  most  beautiful  place  and  noted  summer 
resort  on  the  borders  of  this  lake,  is  the  "Senter 
House,"  with  its  fine  grounds  and  magnificent 
shade. 

From  an  eminence  that  overlooks  the  lake  and 
the  adjacent  shores,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best 
view  to  be  had,  we  surveyed  this  most  charming 
of  New  England  if  not  American  lakes.  The 
fair  waters  of  the  lake,  the  beautiful  islands,  and 
the  picturesque  mainland,  were  clothed  in  the 
rich  mellow  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  as  with  gar- 
ments of  light,  the  lake  itself  reflecting  from  its 
face  the  many  hues  of  the  clouds,  and  glowing 
like  a  mirror  of  burnished  silver  in  settings  of 
azure,  crimson  and  gold,  and  constituting  the 
central  figure  and  chief  attraction  of  the  matchless 
scene. 

Spell-bound  we  gazed  upon  the  fascinating  view 
till  the  shadows  of  evening  fell  upon  lake  and 
landscape. 


The   attention    of  the    reader   is   drawn  to  an 
:is< rated  article  on  this  subject  which  appeared 
y^  Monthly  for  March,  1875. 
the  early 
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of  palatial  homes,  in  the  union  of  our  vast  terri- 
tories by  iron  bonds,  and  in  girdling  Ihe  world  by 


z.Uv'^ 


CoiirtfBUS  AV£KUE  CONGREGATIOKAL  CHURCH,  BOSTON. 

Oar  cororocTce,  yet  in  none  of  these  departments 
of  CNir  civitization  has  greater  progress  been  made 
than  in  the  sphere  of  church  architecture.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  amusing  at  the  present  day  on  re- 
turning from  a  luxuriously  cushioned  pew  in 
in  edifice  with  lofty  groins  overhead,  with 
goldca  many-tinted  lights  from  rich  embla- 
loned  windows  flooding  the  interior  with  a 
mingled  halo  of  glory,  with  long  drawn  aisles 
j  and  clustered  columns  that  lift  the  eye  heaven- 
L  WAfd  and  leave  on  the  mind  a  feeling  of  rever- 
Bi^Blltial  awe,  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  an  old 
jT  album  and  look  at  the  pictures  of  the  quaint, 
rode  shrines  in  which  the  sires  of  a  former  age 
nOTshipped  God.  True,  these  structures  had 
little  beauty  of  outline.  Externally,  there  was 
noibtng  in  their  form  to  gratify  the  eye  and 
satisff  ^  cultured  taste.  Internally,  all  was 
bald  and  homely;  the  hard  bench,  the  stiff 
Bobending  back,  even  if  there  were  a  back  to 
the  seat,  the  barrel  pulpit  up  aloft,  the  huge 
stove  with  rambling  pipes  that  stretched  up 
roofward  in  rigid  angularity,  and  the  many- 
paned  windows,  all  bore  evidence  of  a  primi- 
tive time.  What  else  could  be  expected  ? 
Vol.  IX.— 12 


Has  there  not  been  a  Glastonbury  and  an  lona; 
and  what  of  King  Edwin's  Church  of  wooden 
frame  where  the  proud  Minster  of  York  now 
rears  its  head  in  splendor  over  more  lowly  but 
still  beauteous  fanes?  Who  can  forget  the  early 
scenes  of  the  Holy  Isle ;  and  even  at  lordly  Dur- 
ham was  there  not  *'a  little  oratory  of  wattles" 
before  there  was  a  church  of  stone?  The  men 
who  braved  the  ocean,  encountered  Indians,  sub- 
dued the  forests  and  made  the  land  the  home  of 
liberty,  left  a  fatherland  for  freedom  to  worship 
God ;  and  humble  though  tl^e  sanctuaries  were 
which  they  erected,  they  served  the  God  of  their 
fathers  with  the  best  which  they  had.  In  time, 
their  circumstances  changed,  and  their  humble 
churches  bore  witness  of  the  change;  but  taste 
and  science  are  not  perfected  in  a  day.  That 
could  not  have  been  expected  on  the  west  of  the 
Atlantic  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  same 
age  in  the  lands  of  our  fathers,  even  with  all  the 
wealth  which  they  commanded  and  with  the  ex- 
amples of  centuries  of  progress  before  their  eyes. 
Uneducated  mechanics  could  only  build  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  intelligence,  and  it  was  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  when  the  desire  for  some- 
thing belter  than  the  old  square  meeting-house 
was  felt,  that  the  wonderful  exhibitions  were  made 
in  Grecian  art  which  towns  and  villages  soon 
displayed.     The   village  builder  made  his  own 
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columns  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  diameters,     which  access  was  to  be  gained  by  a  stair  in  tl 
He  made  them  long  or  short,  as  the  height  of  his    corner  of  the  room.     And  yet  such  a  contrivanee 
walls  demanded,  and  pediment  or  no  pediment  he  I  was  not  thought  to  be  out  of  place  in  the  build. 

ing   which   was    dedicated    to    the 
service  of  God. 

Ere     long,     another     *•  impro%c» 
ment,"  and  a  very  costly  one  aito^ 
was    attempted.      As    churches    in 
Europe  had  steeples,  then  why  not 
put  steeples  on  these  churches  and 
ornament  them  still  more?     Ncilbcr 
committees  nor  builders  ever  paased 
to   inquire   about   the   style   of  t! 
churches  that  had  steeples,  nor  d 
they   ask    if  any   Grbek  or   Romaa 
ever  built  a  steeple  above  or  bchin 
the   pediment   of  a   temple.     Were 
towers  and  steeples  ever  dreamed  of 
in  ancient  Greecp  or  Rome?     Were 
they  not  the  products  of  a  later  a^^e 
introduced  for  obvious  uses  in  a  different  eoodi* 
tion  of  civilization,  in  edifices  of  a  type  and  style 
such   as  no  Greek  ever  saw?    To  be  sure,  nd» 
conjunctions  were  just  as  lawful  on  this  continent 
as  they  were  in  Britain  where  they  had  been  in- 
troduced,   and    where   all  forms  of   monstrosi 
and  utterly  senseless,  baseless,  barbarous  st 
had  been  erected,  which  served  to  show  how 
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.  .  ...  ,,..Mi,  Long  Islanu,  New  York. 

I  Built  In  1716.) 


placed  his  columns  where  he  thought  they  might 
ornament  his   workmanship,  regardless   of  Calli- 
crates  or  Ictinus,  or  any  Greek  or  Roman  of  the 
olden  time.     Columns  were  columns,  and  capitals 
were  capitals,  and  so  the  builders  pleased  them- 
aclves  and  wrought  as  best  they  could  with  the 
means  at  their  command.     Still  farther,  as  engrav- 
ings showed   the  forms  of  Grecian   temples,  why 
not  have  churches  like  them,  at  least 
on  the  outside?    During  this  transition 
period  in  this  country  and  in  Britain 
likewise,  builders  never  paused  to  ask 
themselves,  did    Greeks   or    Romans 
build  temples  two  stories  high,  with 
windows  in  the  flank  walls,  and  then 
proceed   to  block  up  the  windows  in- 
ternally, by  carrying  a  floor  across  the 
middle  of  them  on  which  to  construct 
fixed  seals  for  the  accommodation  of 
an  audience?     That  which  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  in  the  best  apart- 
ment of  any  dwelling-house,  was  in 
thitcondition  of  "churchly  art"  quite 
good   enough   for  the  house  of  God. 
Any   builder   would    have  been   con- 
siidered  insane,  who  would   have  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  the  space  of  a  mer- 
chant's   parlur  or  drawing-room,    by 

running  a   floor  across  the  middle  of  his  parlor    spread  the  decay  of  architectural  prindi 
windows,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  apartment  by  a  loft  |  extended  over  the  land.     If  the  builders  of  (Iria 
projected    inwardly   some   ten    or  flfteen  feet,  to  {  country   had  sought  for  precedents  and  exami 
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as  authorities  or  apologies  for  their  achievements, 
lljcy  could  have  found  them   scattered  all  over 
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Christ  Church,  SACKKrr's  HAJtaoR,  New  York. 

Britain,  where  the  Ebenezers,  the  Mount  Zions, 
the  Nazareths,   and   the  Bethesdas   gave    ample 
evidence  of  the  sad  condition  of  architecture  in 
the  Georgian   age.     As   in    the   case   of  disease, 
there  are  certain  maladies  that  are  not  confined  to 
the  human  race.     The  condition  of 
tb€  atmosphere  which  is  favorable  to 
influenza,   will    embrace   the    lower 
fomis  of  animal  life  in  its  influence,  ^^i^ 

and  so  it  was  with  the  Greek  archi- 
tectural fever.     Greek  churches  led 
to  Greek  "mansions,"  and  thence  it 
an  easy  step  to  Greek  stables, 
ere  long  stables  had  steeples  to 
also.     The   use  to  which  the 
ire  was  to  be  dedicated  seemed 
>i  10  be  thought  of  when  the  plan 
projected,  and  hence,   millions 
our  population  have  stood  admi- 
igly  before  a  splendid    marble 
:ture,    with    its    imposing   Ionic 
>lumns,    its   entablature  and   pedi- 
;nt,    and   yet   from   its  interior  a 
^fty,  bare  red  brick  chimney  arises, 
show  that  after  all,  the  edifice  is  a 
"sham  on  the  outside,  for  internally 
is  only  a  sf)ecies  of  a  great  national 
itidry   for   casting   and  moulding 
un  forms  of  the  valuable  metals.    Two  matters 
It  weight  here  claim  attention.     First,  the 


strange  neglect  of  many  professed  architects  who 
seem  to  omit  so  frequently,  as  they  do,  all  consid- 
eration of  the  uses  to  which  the  building  is  to  be 
devoted  for  which  they  have  prepared  their  plan. 
Thus,  in  the  suburb  of  one  of  our  largest  cities, 
our  travelling  public  may  have  their  taste  cultiva- 
ted by  contemplating  a  huge  building  erected  in 
the  style  and  appearance  of  the  nave  of  a  great 
medieval  cathedral,  and  yet  on  closer  inspection  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  essential  part  of  a  great  gas- 
house;  and  so  it  is  in  cases  manifold.  A  secontl 
and  equally  important  oversight  may  be  seen  in 
churches,  dwelling-houses,  school-houses,  and,  in- 
deed, in  all  classes  of  buildings,  A  beautifu! 
picture  is  designed,  an  imposing  entrance  is  pro- 
jected, and  on  the  right  a  window  is  balanced  by 
a  window  on  the  left,  a  projection  on  one  side  is 
balanced  by  a  projection  on  the  other  side,  and 
thus  the  whole  is  complete.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  internal  details  are  entered  on,  the  absence 
of  intelligence  begins  to  appear.  Window  after 
window  will  be  deformed  by  a  massive  staircase 
blocking  them  up  and  marring  their  appearance. 
Where  a  small  apartment  is  required,  a  huge  win- 
dow, or  it  may  be  the  lower  half  of  a  great 
window  is  used  to  light  it,  because  a  window  of 
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Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  New  Utrecht,  Long  Island. 

(BuJIt  In  16W.) 

the  same   dimension  has  been  placed  elsewhere, 
and  this  large  opening  was  constructed  merely  to 
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balance  the  other.  If  in  any  buildings  shams 
and  attempted  deceptions  would  be  out  of  place, 
churches  at  least  should  l)e  free  from  them ;  and 
yet  it  is  specially  in  churches,  where  all  should  be 
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St.  Patrick's  CxTHRDiut,  Nkw  Youk. 

real,  that  the  promise  of  the  outside  fails  to  be 
carried  out,  and  disapf)ointmcnt  awaits  the  visitor 
who  examines  the  a/rangements  within.  Here  it 
is  where  the  medieval  builders  excelUd.  and 
where  they  set  a  lesson  to  all  the  would-be  archi- 
tects of  our  age  and  land.  No  sham  door  was 
placed  where  a  door  was  not  needed,  no  window 
WIS  constructed  in  order  that  one-half  of  it  might 


be  blocked   up  again.      A   circuhv   or   wii 

stair  was  lighted  by  windows  which  also  ascci 

Any  chamber  requiring  light  had  an  openil 

commensurate  size;  floors  were  not  carried  I 

windows,  for  if  two  ormorcfli 

were  required,  each  floor  was 

vided   with   the   needed    size 

number  of  lights  to  serve  th< 

of  the  occupants,  and  hence, 

spectator  by  examining  the  CN 

of  a  medieval  church  could  at 

anticipate  the  arrangements  \ 

he  would  find  wiihin.     In  no 

are   the  >  imitations   of  the  pi 

day  more  conspicuously  bchin 

edifices  of  a  former   age,  thi 

this   sdd   want   of    reality. 

for  instance  an  old  Norman  | 

-,  ^-j    church;  the  porch,  the  towet 

apse,   the  nave   or    body   ol 

edifice  are  all  exactly  just  wM 

wardly  they  declare  thenoael^ 

be.     Take  a  modern  imitation 

internally    the    witnlows   mi 

nearly   hidden  by  a  heavy  gl 

that  blocks  them  up,  and  the  I 

ing  which  in  appearance  pro 

to  be  an  apse  or  a  choir  ii  a 

two-story   structure,    cut    upj 

vestries  or  sc hool- rooms ;  an4l 

just  in  proportion  to  the  degf 

which  the  knowletige  of  }>rin| 

is  apprehended  by  professional 

that  all  such  shams  will  be  di 

ded,  and  tnith  and  reality^ 

tecture  will  be  found 

It   is  well  known   that 

have  much  to  contend  wiih^  <i 

to  the  lamentable  want  ofi 

tion  which  characterixcs 

lar  mind,  and  it  is  twiaUy 

that  the  more  ignox 

of  the  "  building  coi 

be,  just  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  to 

to  allow  an  educated  architect  to  hare  hisi 

way.     In  a   neighl>oring  city,  a  large  ni 

{jtersons    belonging  to  a    "building   comnui 

on  returning  to   their  homes  after  bu»it 

usually  brought  some  crotchet  along 

and  by  their  persistent  energy,  they 

architect   to  put   into   the  edi6ce 
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erecting  a  number  of  memberp  which  they  had 
seen  in  other  buildings;  and  thus  they  had  suc- 
ceedetl  in  disfiguring  a  structure  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  artist's  name. 

Passing  from  the  buildings  of  the  Grecian  type 
to  the  style  which  gradually  succeeded  them,  it  is 
not  strange  that  in  the  early  years  of 
our   national     culture    there    should 
have  been    many  wonderful   displays 
of  utter  ugliness.     A  building  >ivnth  a 
few  pointed  windows  was  taken  as  a         ^        _^ 
specimen    of  a    '*  Gothic    Church."       ^^V      ^ 
Then  a  great  advancement  was  made      VS£^^'^:- 
when  a  tower,  or  a  tower  and  spire 
were  erected  at  an  angle  of  the  en- 
trance gable.     All  the  while  the  in- 
teriors were  dealt  with  a.s  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  Greek  type  had  been 
treated.     The  same  blocking  up  of 
^W'indows,  and    the  utter   recklessness 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  style,  the 
<^dniningling  in  one  structure  of  win- 
*J«ws  of  one  age  with  buttresses  and 
■^louldings  and  columns  of  other  ages, 
^Jid  many  of  these  of  no  age — all  these 
^'iolations  were  displayed;   but  as  it 
■^as already  been  observed,  these  things 
•^ight  have  been  expected,  and  they 
^-re  far  more  excusable  than  equally 
'^Jgrant   mistakes   which    were   made 
*^y  builders  in  Great  Britain  who  had 
^*J1  over  the  land  the  purest  specimens 
^>f  architectural   works  before    them 
^liai  the  eye  of  the  critic  could  ex- 
^fcjnine.     They  had  these  gems,  but  it 
juld  seem  that  they  actually  did  not 
them ;  and  thus  an  untaught  and 
xxnreflecting  class  of  mechanics  suc- 


years,  however,  have  witnessed  an  amazing  progress. 
The  efforts  of  Rickman  and  others  to  discriminate 
and  classify  the  successive  styles,  the  examination 
of  the  ancient  examples  everywhere  to  be  found, 
the  minute  copies  by  students  of  all  the  details  of 
columns,  mouldings,  bases,  and  capitals;  the  cod- 
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cceded   in   erecting  a  multitude'  of  as  absurdly  I  Irasts  of  the  members  of  one  style  with  those  of 

cionstructed  "Gothic"  buildings  as  ignorance  of  |  others,  the  study  of  the  principles  of  construction, 

style  and  want  of  taste  could  produce.     Visitors 

Trom  our  land  who  have  looked  with  delight  on 

the  gorgeous  pile  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in 

Ijindon,  would   with   difficulty   believe  that   the 

architect  of  that  National  Senate  House,  had  in 

the  early  years  of  his  professional  life  produced 

some  of  the  baldest  and  poorest  specimens  of  stiff 

"would-be"    Gothic   churches   which   the  early 

part  of  this  century  can  show;  yet  this   is  wel! 

known  to  all  in  Manchester  who  are  acquainted 

with  the  history  of  its  churches.     The  last  fifty 


and  the  culture  of  that  state  of  mind  which  enables 
the  pupil  to  acquire  "a  feeling"  for  the  peculiari- 
ties which  belong  to  the  different  periods  of  the 
art ;  all  these  have  united  in  producing  a  body  of 
artists  which  were  unknown  in  the  previous  age. 
Chief  among  the  influences  in  this  direction  ivere 
the  publications  of  the  celebrated  Piigin.  His 
tendencies  to  extremes  prevented  him  from  being 
the  eminently  successful  practical  architect  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  been,  but  his  books  of 
*'  Contrasts"  were  of  inestimable  value,  and  th.e'i 
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greatly  affected  the  progress  of  art  in  his  day.  He 
presented  a  number  of  actual  views  of  the  ugliest 
buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
on  the  same  sheet  he  showed  by  drawings  the 
correct  forms  which  these  edifices  might  have  dis- 
played.    He  did  this  with  gables,  doors,  windows, 


^lix-ituiHUt'tl 


^MOP'yiui 
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buttresses, and  other  members;  he  took  a  hideous 
looking  entrance  end  of  a  chapel,  with  utterly  taste- 
less decorations,  and  he  showed  by  a  picture  what 
it  might  have  been.  He  gave  an  angular  view  of 
a  building  which  was  supposed  to  have  a  specially 
ornamented  front,  while  the  side  was  bald,  poor 
and  otttri  in  appearance,  and  by  a  "Contrast" 
he  showed  what  front  and  flank  might  have  been 
without  any  additional  expense.  In  this  manner 
hifi  works  became  influential  all  over  the  country 
in  cultivating  the  taste  of  the  rising  generation  of 
builders,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  very 
lew  leading  professional  men  who  would  be  guilty 
of  mingling  the  members  of  different  periods  in 
the  same  edifice. 


Where  these  matters  arc  not  understood  they 
will  not  be  appreciated  ;  and  many  will  no  doubi^ 
contend  that  in  churches  about  to  be  built,  it  isl 
quite  proper  to  block  up  windows  by  floors  azKi 
stairs  carried  across  them,  and  to  put  windows  and 
buttresses  of  all    kinds  into   the   same   building, 
because  these  things  have  been  done  from 
year  to  year  in  churches  that  arc  already 
built.     It  would  be  well  if  builders  of 
such  edifices  would  call  their  works  by  a 
proper  name,  for  the  time  has  fully  come 
when  there  should   be  a  recognition  ofjfl 
the  "hybrid"  style.  ■ 

•^•^  It  is  easy  to  know  when  the  study  of 
architecture  is  only  in  an  elemental  stale 
in  any  city,  by  the  odd  freaks  and  seiue> 
less  things  that  artists  attempt  to  introduce 
into  their  productions.  For  instance, 
any  person  who  has  ever  seen  an  old 
fortified  castle,  or  even  the  picture  of 
one,  must  have  an  idea  of  the  use  of  a 
machicolation.  It  was  a  parapet  or  gallery 
projecting  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  of  a  Ibrtified  house,  castle  or  fort, 
supported  by  corbels  or  brackets,  aod 
perforated  by  openings  in  the  lower  part, 
through  which  destructive  missiles  might 
be  cast  down  on  an  assailing  force  below. 
Consider  then  the  thoughtlessncB  of  an 
architect  who  would  attempt  to  put  such 
a  structure  on  the  top  of  a  tower  of  a 
church,  a  house  of  peace,  erected  to 
promote  gentleness  and  brotherly  love.B 
A  fortification  is  one  thing  and  should 
have  all  its  parts,  but  a  church  is  another 
thing  and  all  its  parts  should  be  con- 
sistent with  its  churchly  character.  Sup« 
pose  further  that  from  the  angles  of  a  church  tower 
thus  "ornamented"  small  circular  turrets  should 
be  projected,  supplied  with  narrow  window*  to 
enable  the  defenders  to  watch  the  enemy  withoot 
or  below,  and  over  all,  a  grand  angular  IcAy 
object,  in  place  of  an  ordinary  spire,  should  arise, 
to  what  style  or  period  in  architecture  should  sodl 
an  edifice  be  assigned;  and  why  should  moDcy 
thus  wasted  in  disfiguring  a  building? 

An  illustration  in  this  i»a{)er  will  show  the 
ing  of  this  criticism.  The  body  of  the  church  ia 
an  Italian  style  and  the  tower  at  an  angle  of  the 
building  is  really  an  Italian  Campanile ;  and  yei 
on  the  top  of  this  toiy^cr,  the  architect  haa  placed 
a  heavy  machicolation,   while  above  it  there  are 
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to  think,  as  many  do,  that  Gothic  buildings  do 
not  adroit  two  ranges  of  windows,  one  range 
above  another.  Any  one  who  has  ever  looked 
at  Silisbury,  or  Ely,  or  Peterborough,  knows  to 
the  contrary ;  and 
among  the  illustra- 
tjons  of  this  paper, 
there  are  two  good 
examples  which 
enforce  this  princi- 
ple, Where  gal- 
leries are  required 
let  the  openings  for 
light  above  and 
bekw  be  real  win- 

»dotrs  of  a  distinct 
form  and  character. 
Much  has  yet  to  be 
learned  in  church 
building,  but  it  is 
a  gratifying   fact 
that  during  the  last 
tirenty    years   the 
progress  of  educa- 
tion has  already 
beautified  most  of 
our  cities  with  ec- 
clesiastical edifices 
that    are    goodly 
monuments  of  the 
artists    who    d  e  - 
signed  and  of  the 
liberality  of  those 
whose  muniiicenct- 
erected  them. 

It  should  ever 
be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  designs  in 
church  architecture 
should  combine 
symmetry  of  pro 
portion  with  t  h  <. 
greatest  possible 
utilit>'  of  the  space 
occupied.       This 

utilizing  of  room,  while  furnishing  at  the  same 
tiine  the  necessary  embellishments  to  inspire  a 
feeling  of  awe  and  solemnity,  is  one  of  the  surest 
tests  of  the  artist's  skill.  The  interior  of  build- 
ings consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  while 
agreeing  with  the  general  exterior,  should  so  blend 


the  majestic  with  grace  of  form,  style  and  color 
of  finish,  as  to  awaken  in  mind  and  heart  of  the 
worshipper  thoughts  and  emotions  of  a  serene  and 
exalted  character. 


St.  Ann's  Church  (Episcopal),  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Want  of  taste  in  ecclesiastical  structures  is  a 
serious  impediment  to  lofty  conceptions  of  the 
Great  Architect,  as  it  tends  to  distract  the  feelings, 
as  discord  in  music  mars  the  equanimity  of  the 
listener.  The  effect  of  the  objects  contemplated 
is,  therefore,  a  subject  of  primary  importaiice. 
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(FKOM  THX    run  of  a   ToLTM   HtSTORIAM.) 

Translated  by  Elizabeth   Cakes  Smith. 
CHAPTER  II. 


For  awhile  the  women  sat  upon  the  ground  with 
their  heads  bowed  down,  weeping,  and  casting 
their  eyes  upon  the  beautiful  city  which  they 
should  enter  no  more.  There  were  their  husbands 
and  brothers — there  were  their  fathers  and  their 
sons,  friends  of  their  youth,  companions  of  their 
childhood.  They  were  no  more  to  behold  them — 
death  would  be  the  penalty  of  their  return.  The 
lurid  light  from  Popocatepetl  shone  upon  their  sad 
faces,  and  the  everlasting  stars  looked  placidly 
down,  as  they  have  done  for  thousands  of  years, 
aloof  from  human  misery,  regardless  of  the  desti- 
nies of  man.  There  was  no  omen  of  good,  no 
sign  of  Divine  displeasure.  It  is  the  fate  of  man 
to  act,  and  the  consequences  of  his  doings  haunt 
bis  footsteps  with  a  perpetual,  untiring  tenacity, 
till  the  foregone  has  become  a  part  of  the  ultimate. 
Yet  docs  the  great  God  consider  it  all,  and  what 
has  tended  to  the  good  is  folded  into  the  fatherly 
bosom  of  the  unseen. 

As  the  night  waned,  the  solemn  multitude  were 
gradually  in  the  land  of  dreams,  but  the  Lady 
Tula  sat  at  the  feet  of  Malinka  holding  her  cold 
hands,  but  silent  and  motionless,  for  the  Priestess 
was  tike  to  one  sitting  at  the  portals  of  death. 
She  ottered  no  word,  nor  gave  utterance  to  sobs — 
her  eyes  were  raised  heavenward,  and  a  great 
agony  of  spirit,  an  inward  cry  of  the  whole  soul 
went  up  in  the  face  of  the  great  God.  She  was 
responsible  for  all  these  women — at  her  word  they 
had  lost  kindred  and  home.  Had  she  been  a  blind 
leader  of  the  blind?  .\s  this  last  thought  pressed 
upon  her  mind,  her  whole  being  revolted;  "  No, 
no,"  she  inwardly  cried.  "The  vision  was  true  as 
God  is  true.  I  could  not,  did  not  foresee  this 
banishment.  It  Ijas  come  upon  us,  and  we  submit." 
The  next  day  she  expressed  her  mind  to  the 
women,  of  whom  it  is  but  just  to  say,  they  had  not 
reviled  nor  reproached  Malinka.  She  called  upon 
them  to  bow  down  before  that  Invisible  God, 
which  had  been  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Cholula, 
and  to  whom  no  temples  were  ever  raised. 

•*Alas!"  they  cried,  "  how  can  we  worship  I  w^e 
have  lost  the  sacred  fire  1 ' ' 


**  I   am   persuaded,"    answered    the    Priesti 
*'that  we  are  called  to  worship,  to  power,  to 
pire,  and  for  these  we  must   relinquish   the 
We  must  build  better  than  we  have  built,  via 
than  we  have  known." 

She  knelt  down-and  in  silence  adored  the  U 
seen,  and  all  the  women  knelt,  and  not  withi 
many  sobs  and  (ears.  Then  Malinka,  seeing  tl| 
people  obeyed  h^  voice,  as  they  always  had  doi 
as  a  Priestess  without  considering  whether  it  wd 
wise  and  well  to  do  so,  bade  them  choose  a  leader, 
who  should  be  a  ruler,  till  such  time  as  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  build  the  walls  of  a  ci,ty  in  which  ihc 
might  dwell.  With  one  voice  they  called  a; 
her  to  direct  their  movements.  Then  she 
them  bring  their  gold  and  jewelry,  and  place  it 
the  hands  of  the  Lady  Tula,  reserving  only 
as  they  were  in  a  habit  of  wearing  for  convcnie 
as  well  as  ornament.  They  willingly  obcjn| 
making  this  a  treasure  to  be  used  as  n 
might  suggest. 

"We  must  go  south,"  suggested  Malinka,  * 
there  I  have  learticd  by  the  Priests  of  Cholula* 
people  are  gentle,  and  the  country  most  level 
There  we  will  build  us  a  city  ;  there  will  e&tabUi 
laws  to  govern  us  that  shall  not  be  of  Ihat 
character  under   which  we   have  grosned.     O 
marriages  shall  be  our  choice,  not  our  BCCCMiiy 
our  religion  pure  and  without  blood  ;  our  child 
shall  no  more  be  immolated  upon  the  altan  oi 
cruel  god." 

The  women  glanced  at  each  other,  and 
the  l^dy  Tula  asked,  "You  speak  of 
you  talk  of  our  children  ;  alas  I    bow  can   I 
things  be,  unless  we  are  lost  amidst  another 
who  wilt  enforce  their  own  laws,  and  ooonpol 
submit?" 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  ap 
group  of  the  citizens  of  Cholula,  who  caroc  to 
and  deride  what  seemed  their  hopclcai  lot ; 
also  had  been  around  the  camp,  and  Malinka 
that  to  avoid  molestation,  if  not  real  danger, 
must  move  onward.     They  did  so  by  slow 
indulging  in  the  delicious  fruit»  of  the  regioiift 
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ha.ppy  in  a  high  purpose, •though  as  yet  its  object 

'«ra3  not  clearly  revealed  to  them.     They  were  full 

of  health,  and  animated  by  a  beautiful  if  undefined 

hope.     The  wild  beast  did  not  molest  them,  and 

those  of  a  gentle  make  allied  themselves  with  them, 

and  added  to  the  magnitude  as  well  as  cheerfulness 

of   the  pilgrims.     Bright  birds  flitted  about  them; 

^Haltering  monkeys  came  and  went,  and  the  lama 

t>eiii  his   pretty  shoulders  to  the  weight  of  the 

children  and  maidens.     Even   the  snake,  if  veno- 

^*>ous,  forgot  his  malice  and  followed  the  peaceful 

^•"cjop,  for  the  snake  is  attracted  by  women  with 

^Hild,  and  if  not  rudely  repulsed,  will  fawn  around 

.•^^^^r,  impelled  by  a  strange  natural  instinct.     As 

.^■»«y  approached  the  confines  of  people  through 

^''tjosc  territory  they   must   pass,  splendid   roads 

t*ordered  with  palm  trees  and   the  dark-leaved 

'f**ahogany  rendered  their  journey  less   toilsome. 

T^ese  nations  offered  them  an  asylum,  but  learn- 

**^g  they  went  forth  at  the  command  of  the  beauti- 

fiil  god  Quetselcoatl,  whose  worship  they  in  part 

comprehended,  the  men  came  forth  and  tackled 

t  Heir  oxen  to  gorgeous  chariots  and  helped  them 

Onward.    Some  of  their  nobler  women  joined  them 

also.     Sometimes  the  women   rested    for  several 

^■^eeks   on   their  route,  willing  to  learn  of  other 

nations  their  customs,  their   laws,  and  marriage 

obligations,  in  the  hope  they  might  profit  by  the 

experience   of  different   people.     Many  children 

also  were  now  added  to  their  number;  beautiful 

children  were  they  all,  but  it  was  observable  that 

the  mothers    who    had  borne  boys  looked  upon 

tHcm  with  sullen,  unmaternal  feelings.     They  will 

t>ecome  men  they  said,  and,  though  few  in  number, 

'•'ill  assert  their  natural  disposition   to  domineer 

Over  us.     We  have  escaped  pne  bondage  only  to 

t>e  plunged  into  another. 

Malinka  mothered  a  lovely  girl,  and  great  was 

the  rejoicing  thereat.     Her  heart  grew  tender  to 

the  little  ones  who   gathered  about   her  as  to  a 

wjothcr,  and  especially  the  little  boys,  who  felt 

themselves  unwelcome,*  and  suffered  from  the  dis- 

f  Pleasure  of  their  mothers.     They  were  less  bold 
^d  less  cheerful  than  the  girls,  and  fcU  an  un- 
naiural  isolation  and  constraint  unless  sheltered  by 
^e  tenderness  of  Malinka. 
Three  years  and  more  had  passed  since  the  exo- 
dus of  the  women  from  Cholula.     They  had  trav- 
died  the  great  high  roads  of  different  nationalities 
rhich  were  paved  with  broad  flat  stones  and  the 
adcs  bordered  with  trees,  whose  dense  foliage  had 
— *-- ' 


sheltered  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  cre- 
ated a  highway  at  once  easy  to  travel  and  beautiful 
to  the  senses.  They  had  now  reached  the  country 
of  the  Toltecs,  a  gentle,  civilized  people,  who, 
like  the  Aztecs,  worshipped  in  the  higher  forms  of 
their  worship  the  Unseen,  Eternal  God,  source  of 
light  and  being,  and  of  all  moral  ideas  ;  but  unlike 
the  Aztecs,  refused  to  offer  human  sacrifices  to 
their  inferior  gods.  They  had  been  followed  by 
messengers  and  spies  from  diffierent  nations  through- 
out their  route,  but  these  perceiving  them  to  be 
orderly,  pious,  and  peaceful,  and  having  no  war- 
riors, nor  men  of  any  kind,  to  create  suspicion  of 
their  object,  naturally  supposed  them  to  be  des- 
tined to  no  remote  destruction,  and  soon  left  them 
to  their  own  way;  often  supplying  them  with  many 
comforts  and  accelerating  their  departure  through 
their  territory,  with  an  eye,  doubtless,  to  the  sta- 
bility of  their  own  women,  who  do  not  fail  to 
denounce  the  actions  of  each  other,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  follow  the  like  doings  themselves. 

Not  so  the  people  of  Palenqu*6,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Toltecs,  whose  spies  had  warned  them  of  the 
approach  of  this  army  of  women  for  some  time 
past.  Being  now  within  a  day's  march  to  the  city, 
the  principal  men  and  high  priests  were  sent  upon 
an  embassy  to  learn  the  object  of  such  a  strange 
movement  of  so  many  of  the  sex,  usually  detained 
within  the  precincts  of  their  own  dwellings.  See- 
ing these  dignitaries  approach,  Malinka  sent  to 
inform  them  that  a  deputation  would  meet  them 
outside  the  camp,  which  they  were  desired  not  to 
enter. 

It  was  observable  that  the  little  boys  eyed  these 
strangers  with  great  interest ;  indeed,  they  gath- 
ered themselves  upon  the  verge  of  the  encampment, 
and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  unwonted  thoughts 
worked  in  their  little  brains,  for  they  repulsed  the 
girls  that  attempted  to  join  them  in  their  scrutiny, 
and  grew  more  bold  in  their  demeanor;  from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  place  the  men  in 
an  inferior  station,  overcome  by  numbers,  strength, 
or  stratagem,  they  would  gradually  become  the 
weaker  sex,  as  these  boys  had  become,  and  obey, 
where  ordinarily  they  have  ruled. 

Malinka,  clad  in  her  white  robes  of  office,  her 
head  bearing  the  symbol  of  a  dove  resting  on  the 
crest  of  a  serpent,  her  arms  ornamented  with  set- 
tings of  emeralds  and  opals,  and  a  silver  wand 
with  pearls  of  creamy  lustre,  symbolizing  the 
purity  of  womanhood,  in  her  hand;  leaning  upon 
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golden  staff,  and  followed  by  the  Lady  Tula  and 
Fother  noble  matrons,  separated  themselves  from  the 
camp  and  proceeded  to  meet  the  envoys. 

The  chief  men  of  Palenquc  were  amazed  at  the 
noble  beauty  of  the  women,  the  richness  of  their 
attire,  as  well  as  the  superior  intelligence  depicted 
upon  their  faces.  Awed  by  the  majestic  presence 
of  Malinka,  they  knelt  before  her  as  to  a  diviuc 
representative.  When  she  told  them  of  the  vision 
vouchsafed  her  by  the  benign  Quetzelcoatl,  and 
how  he  had  directed  them  to  the  South,  with  a 
promise  to  fnrther  instruct  them  what  to  do,  they 
saw  at  once  she  had  been  divinely  commissioned, 
and  departed  with  a  promise  to  return  the  next 
day  with  further  instructions  from  the  authorities 
of  the  city. 

Now  the  people  of  Palenqud  were  of  an  exceed- 
ingly polite  and  cultivated  kind :  their  laws  were 
just,  their  priests  virtuous,  and  their  wise  men  min- 
gled freely  with  artisans  and  laborers,  that  they 
might  impart  to  them  the  higher  subjects  of 
thought:  the  instructors  of  youth  trained  them  to 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
including  a  study  of  the  laws  they  were  expected 
to  obey,  and  those  moral  ideas  which  all  are  bound 
to  respect ;  but  it  was  noticeable  that  the  women 
were  less  intelligent  than  the  men.  They  had 
never  been  exposed  to  the  sufferings  of  the  women 
of  Cholula,  who  upon  slight  pretexts  were  immured 
in  the  subterranean  passages  of  the  temples,  from 
which  they  never  afterwards  emerged ;  they  saw 
themselves  and  their  children  dragged  into  the 
temples,  there  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and 
their  sons,  if  beautiful  in  person,  hidden  by  the 
priests  to  be  at  length  laid  upon  the  sacrificial 
stone.  These  things  had  driven  them  to  despair, 
while  the  women  of  Palenqu^,  indulged  in  idle- 
ness and  luxury,  had  sunk  into  imbecility,  and 
were  far  less  virtuous  than  the  men,  who  greatly 
outnumbered  them. 

So  it  came  to  pass  at  the  conference  on  the  en- 
suing day,  the  rulers  of  Palcnqu^  urged  Maltnka  to 
take  up  her  abode  with  them,  offering  to  give  up 
to  her  and  her  people  the  great  palace,  and  to 
leave  them  uninterrupted  in  their  ow^n  pursuits 
and  opinions.  This  was  a  great  concession,  but 
Malinka,  fearing  a  snare,  proceeded  to  explain  to 
them  her  real  intent. 

Accordingly,  she  summoned  to  the  interview 
the  young  boys  who  loitered  not  far  off,  open- 
eared   and   open-mouthed.     "These,"  said  she, 


"are  of  no  use  to  us-»-they  aie  not  happy 
us;  we  will  give  you  these  boys  for  a  like  num^ 
of  girls."     There  were  several  hundred. 

The  men  were  astonished,  but  agreed  th« 
thinking  they  had  by  far  the  l>est  of  the  com 
or  bargain.    Accordingly  the  next  day  the  moti 
of  these  boys  departed,  leading  them  by  the 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  little  girls  of  a  like 
At  the  same  time  from  the  rity  were  led  for 
to  meet  their  mothers  the  girls  in  exchange. 
thus  was  the  camp  entirely  free  from  the  malcr^ 
to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  women. 

But  for  the  most  stringent  restraints  of  th^K 
thorities,  the  whole  male  population  of  Palc^  i 
would  have  emptied  itself  upon  the  camp  o  •% 
women.     Malinka,  foreseeing  this,  no  soonr  a 
rid  of  the  boys  than  she  enrolled  their  mc^  i 
into   a  guard   of  soldiers  with  tight  tunics^. 
helmets  and  spears  tipped  with  polish  absic^ 
rightly  conjecturing  that  these  women  bcin^ 
urally  fierce   in   character  and   restive  undc^^^v  re*  1 
straint,  would  find  their  congenial  element  in  *xij 

passage  of  arms.     Nor  was  she  mistaken ;  the -y  ■< 

once  organized  themselves  under  their  eU'i — ^^'^^ 
officers,  and  mounted  guard,  well  braced  in  ^di"  ^''f" 
armor  of  delicate  links,  and  weapons  in  ^*-  "^"^ , 
When,  therefore,  the  Elders  appeared  for  the  th^*^^ 
conference,  they  were  met  by  this  military  bou^  '' 
which  at  once  directed  all  stragglers  back  ^..^ 
Palennud,  while  at  the  same  time  others  sto*^*^^ 
guard  over  the  circle  of  council.  It  will  not 
strange  that  these  grave,  austere  men,  held  in  ai 
by  all  people,  were  somewhat  moved  and  dijtuil 
by  the  beauty  of  these  soldiers,  so  intrepid  ad 
authoritative  in  manner,  for  men  are  dazzled  bjr 
woman's  spirit,  till  (t  recoils,  as  it  is  apt  to  d- 
upon  themselves. 

When  Malinka  had  seated  herself  in  this  cc 
cil,  the  elders  explained  the  object  of  their  comin  - 

"We  perceive,"  said  they,  "that  you  are  wit- 
out  men,  and  consequently  will  soon  be  cxtU 
Now,  it  is  not  the  object  oftjuctzclcoatl,  of" 
wc  have  also  learned,  to  bcgxiile  you  into  the 
demess,  there  to  perish.     You  arc  beautifiil' 
beautiful  than  any  women  we  have  ever  bcht ' 
you  are  wise,  you  are  chaste,  your  voice  is  ^ 
cooing  of  doves  and   the  sighing   of  the  • 
amid  the  branches ;  why  should  you  perish  ? 
come  to  offer  you  a  home  in  PaJenqu6«  and 
pick  of  our  bravest  and  handstimest  men." 

A  soft  blush  overspread  the  face  of  Malini 


lated  upon  the  countenances  of  her 
lies  at  these  words,  but  she  rose  to 

listake  the  object  of  our  movement.  We 
lek  new  alliances  of  marriage.  These 
proffered  us  before  by  people  through 
itory  we  have  passed." 
t  look  too  high,"  interrupted  one  of  the 
ittle  snappishly, 

to  what  we  propose,"  replied  Malinka. 
establish  a  new  Empire." 
er  half  rose  from  his  seat,  while  his  jaw 
nazement.  "Without  men?"  he  ejacu- 
Malinka  blushed  as  before. 
md  women  cannot  live  together,'*  she 
^They  quarrel,  they  oppress,  they  cor- 
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nght,  the  open-mouthed  wonder  of  these 
ftljnka  continued,  "We  propose,  we 
Hive  together,  to  frame  our  own  laws, 
%wn  evil-doers,  fight  our  own  battles, 
own  cities,  earn  our  own  bread,  and 
od  in  our  own  temples," 
iad  Malinka  finished  the  last  sentence, 
fc  the  Elders  rushed  away  from  the 
u  struck  with  sudden  frenzy. 
the  Elders  arose  with  great  dignity,  and 
Miy  of  voice,  inquired,  "Has  Quctzcl- 
ftteed  that  you  shall  live  a  thousand 
Bou  may  achieve  all  this?" 
responded  Malinka,  "we  shall  die  as 
Is  of  our  sex  have  died,  never  having 
divine  cup  of  freedom."  She  blushed 
ed,  and  continued,  "Our  maidens  are 
jy  are  brave,  industrious.  We  teach 
beauties  of  song  as  ye  have  heard,  and 
spired  by  the  harmonies  of  music.  We 
estivals,  when  the  youth  of  the  other  sex 
wte  with  us  in  all  that  is  best  in  the 
'  youth ;  in  feats  of  arms,  the  language 
ind  music,  the  skill  of  agriculture,  and 
tiies  of  architecture.  Then  shall  those 
thy  of  inspiring  love,  and  fit  for  the 
>f  marriage,  be  united.  We  will  not 
suality,  we  wil!  not  waste  the  soul,  nor 
pin  the  dull  routine  of  everyday  life. 
Elys  of  festival  are  over,  the  wife  shall 
r  duties  with  new  honors,  wearing  the 
ol  of  marriage,  and  the  husband  shall 
the  other  sex,  and  take  up  his  accus- 
^ions." 
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"  Oh  I  ye  gods  !"  cried  one  of  the  Elders,  lifting 
his  eyes  upward  in  holy  consternation.  Another 
asked : 

"To  whom  will  the  wife  belong?" 

"To  whom  will  the  husband  belong?"  asked 
Malinka. 

"To  his  wife,  to  the  State,  to  God." 

"So  shall  it  be  with  the  wife.  She  shall  belong 
to  her  husband  in  all  loyalty — to  the  State  whose 
laws  she  will  obey,  having  helped  lo  create  them, 
and  to  God,  whom  she  will  worship.  Thus  does 
she  stand  as  wife ;  but  this  relation  is  not  for 
every  woman.  Marriage  is  not  a  pwsition  that 
every  man  and  woman  is  fit  to  fill ;  therefore,  over 
and  above  all  else,  every  man  and  every  woman 
belongs  to  himself. 

The  Elders  groaned  aloud.  They  glanced  at 
the  sunshine  around  the  sky  above,  and  then  at 
each  other  as  if  fully  expecting  the  earth  to  tremble 
with  quakings.  One  of  them  at  length  asked, 
"Do  you  mean  that  women  shall  live  by  them- 
selves, and  men  by  themselves?" 

"Assuredly.  Every  man  is  to  do  his  own  work ; 
every  woman  to  do  hers.  Love  between  them  is 
to  create  the  relation  of  marriage  between  them,  a 
sacred  and  inviolable  bond,  but  neither  marriage, 
nor  imbecility,  nor  laziness,  nor  property,  shall 
bring  one  sex  into  bondage  to  the  other.  Each 
shall  sustain  itself." 

"Ye  gods !"  again  ejaculated  the  Elders,  aghast 
at  what  they  heard.  The  women  soldiers  laughed 
in  glee,  and  rattled  their  weapons  in  mock  defiance. 
The  Elders  asked : 

"Where  will  it  all  lead?  To  what  purpose 
should  women  cease  to  be  helpful  to  man?" 

"It  will  lead  to  peace,  to  justice,  to  purity. 
You  have  oppressed  and  enslaved  us ;  you  deride 
and  contemn  us;  you  say  that  all  we  do  you  can 
do  better.  So  be  it.  We  may  not  do  well,  but 
we  will  do  that  best  suited  to  our  conditions.  If 
poor,  it  will  be  our  own." 

"You  mean  to  turn  the  world  upside  down.  I 
suppose  as  you  admit  marriage  for  some,  tlierc 
may  be  children ;  who  is  to  care  for  them?" 

"The  mothers  for  one  year  will  care  for  both 
se.xes  alike;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  boys 
will  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  fathers, 
to  be  trained  by  them  in  all  necessary  knowledge, 
science,  art,  agriculture,  and  the  true  moral  and 
religious  principles.  We  in  like  manner  will  rear 
the  girls  to  like  pursuits  and  duties,  and  the  faith- 


fulness  with  which  each  party  shall  perform  these 
duties,  will  be  the  test  of  our  civilization." 

"Do  you  mean  that  men  must  turn  nursery 
maids  to  an  army  of  babies?"  cried  the  Elders; 
and  at  this  the  mirth  of  the  women  soldiers  became 
nearly  ungovernable,  but  Malinka  waved  her  haiid 
in  token  of  silence,  and  replied : 

"It  is  the  result  of  marriage,  and  as  thus  each 
sex  will  bear  its  natural  burden  and  responsibilities, 
each  provide  for  its  own  prosperity  and  well  being, 
the  gods  gram   that  every  child   may   prove  a 

girl!" 

There  was  some  tittering,  and  the  council  broke 
up  without  more  ado,  the  Elders  returning  discon- 
solate to  Palenqu6. 

In  the  meantime,  day  by  day,  the  women  most 
renowned  for  wisdom  were  organizing  a  body 
politic  ;  choosing  officers,  and  defining  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  community.  There  was 
some  little  difficulty  in  arranging  the  judiciary,  as 
well  as  some  other  departments,  the  women  not 
clearly  recognizing  the  necessity  of  order  and 
obedience  to  the  divine  element  of  justice.  Not 
so  with  the  soldiery.  It  wouid  seem  that  women, 
like  men,  have  a  natural  proclivity  to  bat;le  and 
war,  hence  it  became  apparent  that  much  of  the 
discomfort  which  had  hitherto  existed  in  the 
domestic  relation  had  its  rise  in  this  unacknowl- 
edged propensity  in  the  sex  ;  a  propensity  hitherto 
allowed  no  legitimate  field  for  action,  had  ex- 
pended itself  in  perpetual  broils,  irrirations,  and 
doontDeerings,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  family 
peace  and  comfort.  It  is  true  the  men  had  forced 
the  women  into  the  Temples,  and  by  compelling 
them  into  the  service  of  religion,  had  in  a  measure 
neutralized  their  ill-conditioned  natures,  but  some 
were  not  to  be  in  any  way  brought  into  harmony. 

Now,  however,  these  ferocious  women  being 
organized  into  military  bands  were  in  their  own 
atmosphere,  what  might  be  called  their  normal 
condition,  and  great  was  their  activity,  their 
energy,  their  watchfulness.  Women  who  had 
been  thin  and  sour  in  aspect,  all  at  once  plumped 
up,  and  grew  exceedingly  handsome.  They  were 
resolute  in  enforcing  discipline,  and  in  practicing 
the  accustomed  drill  of  the  soldier.  Their  bright 
eyes  gleamed  under  the  visor,  and  their  closely- 
cut  black  hair  imparled  a  sort  of  manly  indiffer- 
ence to  appearances,  which  is  so  much  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  women.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a 
armor  made  of  gold,  and  under  this 


was  a  tunic  of  white  cotton  edged  with  golden 
fringe.  Over  the  armor  was  a  short  robe  reaching 
to  the  knee  and  confined  by  a  sash  of  blue,  crim* 
son,  or  gold  according  to  the  rank  of  the  trcarer. 
At  the  morning  drill  it  was  a  fair  sight,  these  slen- 
der, but  shapely  women  in  their  rapid  evolutions. 
It  was  found  that  a  vast  number  of  the  sex  belonged 
naturally  to  the  military  department,  and  therefore 
all  were  more  or  less  trained  to  its  duties,  that  in 
case  of  emergency  they  might  not  be  without  suit- 
able defence.  Indeed,  it  was  found  by  thus  en- 
rolling the  whole  community,  as  it  were,  into  a 
band  of  soldiers,  whose  exercises  required  force 
and  severe  discipline,  not  only  was  safety  insnred, 
but  harmony  also,  as  all  surplus  vitality  in  this  way 
was  consumed  in  a  legitimate  field.  Prixmie  fiends 
disappeared,  bickerings  were  done  away  witb» 
rivalries  ceased,  and  the  women  were  content. 

From  the  first  exo<lus  of  the  women  from  Cbo- 
lula,  they  had  declared  the  slaves  free.  No  invidi- 
ous distinction  was  allowed  to  exist.  It  was  now 
formally  announced  that  no  slave  should  be  known 
as  such,  in  the  body  politic.  Perfect  equality 
declared  under  the  law.  The  ignorant 
the  incapable  women,  were  most  especially  under 
its  protection.  As  to  labor,  each  individual  was 
at  liberty  to  fix  her  status  of  industry,  and  avail 
herself  of  the  aid  of  her  sisters,  so  far  as  it  cooid 
be  done  without  creating  a  feeling  of  caste.  It 
should  be,  not  the  duty,  but  the  privilege  o(  eaek 
to  help  the  other.  Work  of  every  kind  shoold  be 
an  honor,  not  a  penalty.  No  woman  should  pride 
herself  upon  the  whiteness  of  her  hands,  which 
would  be  rather  a  testimony  to  her  laxinns  and 
incompetency  than  an  element  of  beauty  ;  the  a*e> 
less  hand  going  with  the  imbecile  brain.  Every 
woman  should  be  required  to  contribute  her  |m>- 
portion  to  the  common  stock  of  todnstry  aad 
wealth. 

Every  woman  shall  be  entitled  to  the  tne  And 
possession  of  whatever  is  produced  by  ber  own 
industry,  invention  or  discovery  of  any  kind;  bat 
as  the  mere  accumulation  of  property,  without  tbej 
design  of  some  external,  general  good,  is  a  scU 
and  degrading  passion,  unworthy  of  an  elevat 
mind,  she  shall  have  the  privilege  of  deposido^ 
her  surplus  earnings  with  the  common  stock, 
be  stored  in  a  house  bnilt  for  the  purpose,  to 
called  the  Treasury.  No  one  shall  draw  anythi 
from  the  Treasury,  having  once  been  depo«i( 
therein,  without  the  consent  of  the  wbole. 
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woman  is  supposed  to  be  willing  to  flaunt  herself 
in  foolish  Snery,  thereby  bringing  upon  herself  the 
observation,  if  not  envy,  of  her  less  well-to-do 
asters.  The  beauty  of  person  and  harmony  of  life 
are  best  promoted  by  simplicity  in  dress  and  mod- 
eration in  expenditure. 

From  time  to  time  women  shall  present  to  the 
Community  models  for  public  or  private  dwellings, 
having  studied  the  principles  of  architectural  art, 
and  these  models  shall  be  put  into  use  as  the  in- 
creasing wealth  and  population  of  the  Community 
shall  require.  Most  especially  shall  they  study 
beautiful  forms  of  dwellings  for  the  Marriage 
Bower. 

Twenty  persons  shall  constitute  a  group,  who 
shall  dine,  and  live,  as  it  were,  together.     They 
shall  embellish  their  houses  according  to  their  own 
taste,  always  cultivating  vines  and  flowers  about 
them.     Their   tables   shall   be   ornamented    with 
vases  of  flowers;    every  dish  shall  be  garnished 
therewith,  and  as  fiod  has  not  scorned  to  give  the 
most  beautiful  coloring  to  the  humblest  vegetable, 
woman  must  ever  keep  this  aesthetic  element  always 
in  view.     At  the  appointed  hour  a  few  notes  shall 
be  sounded  from  a  bugle,  and  immediately  all  the 
members  of  the  various  groups,  suitably  dressed 
and  adorned  with  flowers,  shall  leave  their  rooms 
or  vocations,   and  assemble    in   the  dining-hall. 
Each  group  shall  appoint  its  members  in  rotation, 
to  superintend  the  requirements  of  the  table.     Be- 
fore eating  each  one  shall  silently  bless  God  for 
his  goodness. 

No  woman  shall  neglect  her  person.  Baths 
shall  be  attached  to  every  dwelling.  Neatness  and 
taste  in  dress  be  absolutely  required,  as  things 
desirable  in  themselves,  but  also  as  a  worship  of 
the  great  and  adorable  Spirit  who  has  given  us  a 
body  uncovered,  thereby  leaving  human  beings  to 
the  exercise  of  their  reason  to  learn  the  fitness  of 
things;  and  as  all  His  works  tend  to  the  beautiful, 
so  should  His  creatures  keep  this  object  always  in 
view.  More  than  this,  women  have  hitherto 
dressed  too  much  with  an  eye  to  the  other  sex, 
thereby  having  fostered  a  lower  motive,  such  as 
vanity,  rivalry,  and  sensuality ;  whereas  a  woman 
should  study  the  highest  art  and  fitness  for  their 
own  sakes;  representing  the  beautiful  for  its  own 
sake,  just  as  the  lovely  flowers  bloom  in  desert 
places,  content  to  belong  to  the  unseen  harmonies 
of  a  divine  nature. 

Members  of  the  different  groups  will  interchange 


visits  with  each  other,  in  which  the  utmost  cour- 
tesy will  be  observed.  As  there  will  be  no  men, 
there  will  be  no  pretext  for  rivalry  or  jealousy  of 
any  kind,  and  an  invariable  sweetness,  generosity, 
and  friendliness  will  prevail.  The  women  no 
longer  young,  will  lay  aside  the  glowing  fervor 
becoming  the  young,  and  handsome  in  the  dignity 
of  their  white  hairs,  shall  become  the  guide  of 
those  who  are  passing  the  joyous  but  perilous 
period  of  youth.  Their  presence  in  the  various 
groups  shall  be  esteemed  an  honor  and  a  privilege. 
They  shall  foster  the  purity  of  the  maidens,  in- 
struct the  wives,  counsel  the  mothers,  and  insure 
the  proper  training  of  the  children.  The  mature 
matron  shall  be  esteemed  as  the  best  heritage  of 
the  community. 

Music  and  poetry  shall  be  cultivated  by  those 
whose  mental  bias  may  insure  proficiency  therein, 
while  those  devoid  of  this  aptitude  shall  not  waste 
themselves  in  idle  endeavor,  but  devote  their  time 
and  energies  to  that  in  which  they  are  more  likely 
to  excel.  There  shall  be  once  a  month  a  public 
festival,  in  which  music  shall  be  a  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment, and  the  utterance  and  the  recitations 
of  poems  which  appeal  to  the  nobler  elements  of 
the  mind,  such  as  courage,  self-sacrifice,  and  devo- 
tion to  the  gods.  Dancing  also  shall  form  a  part 
of  the  festival,  as  being  the  poetry  of  motion. 
But,  inasmuch  as  all  these  arts,  except  it  may  be 
poetry  in  a  less  degree,  are  sensuous  in  their  nature, 
and  calculated  to  undermine  that  constancy  and 
fortitude  of  soul  without  which  women  are  no  bel- 
ter than  sensual,  dangerous  syrens,  these  arts  shall 
not  become  predominant  in  the  community,  and 
those  who  cultivate  them  do  so  at  a  certain  peril. 
The  woman  writer  of  sensual,  discordant,  or  what 
may  be  considered  as  poor  verses,  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  highest  rank  of  honor  till  such  period  as 
she  shall  retrieve  her  poetry,  or  achieve  excellence 
in  some  other  department  of  honorable  endeavor. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  that  poetry  is  the  natural 
expression  of  women,  and  they  must  let  the  form 
of  poetry  alone,  or  achieve  excellence  therein. 

It  is  believed  that  women  do  lie,  and  that  to  a 
terrible  degree ;  but  as  this  tendency  arises  from 
too  much  contact  with  the  other  sex,  the  evil  will 
disappear  when  they,  the  women,  learn  to  stand 
alone  as  it  were,  and  judge  moral  questions  from 
an  abstract  point  of  view.  Women  lie  to  conceal 
their  doings  from  their  husbands  or  male  friends, 
whom  they  fear  and  strive   to  overreach.     They 


falsify  to  recommeDd  themselves  and  to  disparage 
others  of  tlie  sex.  They  are  vain  and  ostentatious 
from  a  like  cause.  Every  woman  desires  to  go 
ahead  of  every  other  woman,  and  if  she  cannot  do 
it  fairly,  she  will  do  it  by  undermining  the  other. 
Now  this  is  not  inherent  to  her,  but  proceeds  from 
her  state  of  dependence  upon  men,  and  her  uncon- 
scious habit  of  seeing  everything  through  his  eyes, 
rather  than  her  own  ;  hence  opinions  and  morals 
have  been  sexual ized,  and  botli  men  and  women 
have  been  the  worse  for  it.  Candor  is  a  godlike 
quality,  which  will  be  natural  to  women  when  all 
cause  for  rivalry  is  removed. 

Envy  and  detraction  will  also  disapp>ear  when 
women  are  left  to  themselves.  Middle-aged,  and 
even  elderly  women,  are  not  ashamed  to  envy  the 
R-eshness  and  beauty  of  the  young,  because  these 
so  largely  obtain  the  favor  of  men,  while  the 
young  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  mature  in 
mind  and  superior  in  character  from  a  like  cause. 
Slander  would  be  deprived  of  its  sting  if  there 
were  no  men  to  listen  and  approve ;  indeed,  with- 
out them  it  would  hardly  exist.  Where  women 
have  a  life  in  their  own  right,  neither  dictated  to 
nor  hindered  by  the  opinions,  prejudices,  or  domi- 
nations of  the  other  sex,  they  will  give  hospitality 
to  all  the  charms  and  virtues  of  each  other.  They 
will  not  form  their  estimate  of  others  by  hearsay. 
They  will  not  cavil  at  differences  of  opinion,  but 
where  differences  exist,  examine  the  subject  closely 
in  order  to  reach  the  highest  truth. 

All  the  cities  pertaining  to  enfranchised  women 
shall  be  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  with  towers  at 
convenient  distances,  and  sentinels  shall  guard 
the  same  at  all  hours,  that  surprise  may  be  avoided, 
for  so  many  wise  and  comely  women  congregated 
together  arc  likely  to  tempt  uncivilized  barbarians 
to  aggression,  till  the  nations  learn  the  wisdom 
and  beauty  of  our  institutions,  when  they  will  be 
adopted  by  all  people.  The  treasury  house  shall 
be  fastened  with  a  strong  lock;  being  the  property 
of  all,  it  shall  be  guarded  by,  and  from  all,  till 
such  times  as  the  public  business  shall  require  it  lo 
be  opened.  No  private  house,  room  or  casket, 
shall  need  the  intervention  of  a  lock,  for  the  bare 
suspicion  of  dishonesty  in  one,  would  be  a  reproach 
to  all.  Where  property  confers  no  distinction,  it 
I  docs  not  tempt  the  cupidity  of  any;  and  moderate 
industry  on  the  part  of  each,  insures  a  competence 
to  all. 

Each  city  shall  build  in  the  centre  of  a  great 


square  surrounded  by  trees,  a  noble  Tempi 
the  worship  of  the  Supreme  God.  No  T< 
shall  be  built  to  inferior  gods.  The  architf 
these  temples,  shall  as  much  as  in  her  lies,  cotu 
them  in  such  a  way,  that  on  looking  upwarc 
worshipper  shall  forget  that  she  is  in  a  temple 
by  human  hands,  but  shall  seem  to  be  unde 
shadowing  of  old  woods,  whose  great  brai 
athwart  the  light,  shall  flicker  and  tremble  \ 
the  gorgeous  rays  of  the  life-giving  sun,  an 
domed  with  the  harmony  of  the  overly 
skies.  f 

There  shall  be  no  privileged  pricsthow! 
solemn  liturgy  shall  be  observed,  and  the  lit 
shall  be  ascriptions  of  praise  more  than  thi 
pression  of  desire,  springing  as  they  will  from 
and  contented  hearts.  Every  morning  and  i 
ing  sacred  hyms  shall  be  sung,  and  some  oi 
the  women  chosen  shall  discourse  upon  the  I 
ings  and  duties  of  life,  and  dwell  much  upon 
beautiful  and  higher  existence  of  which  the  pr 
state  is  a  promise  and  prophecy. 

Every  child  shall  be  carefully  educated  ii 
best  attainable  knowledge,  according  to  its  cap 
to  receive  the  same.  It  shall  be  taught  to  pn 
temperance,  charity,  fortitude  and  self-dcni 
distinguishing  human  qualities.  Selfishness 
rage  are  to  be  checked,  and  such  impulses  tii 
into  a  better  channel.  No  child  shall  be  gii 
blow  under  any  pretext  whatever.  Self<a 
shall  be  exacted,  discourteous  language  forbk 
Women  shall  not  only  avoid  what  is  oflenst' 
speech  and  manner,  but  shall  cultivate  what  i 
gaging  and  gentle  in  womanhood. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  at  the  great  festival, 
male  child  shall  be  given  over  to  the  care  i 
father,  with  strict  injunctions  that  his  name 
age  shall  be  recorded,  so  that  no  inccstoooi 
ances  may  ensue,  and  that  he  be  trained  t 
manly  exercises,  trained  to  all  manly  truth 
sobriety,  trained  to  all  the  learning  of  tbea^ 
which  i)e  lives,  trained  to  self-reliance,  fortil 
contempt  of  danger,  contempt  for  sensual  li 
gences.  Trained  also  to  a  worship  of  God, 
to  a  belief  in  the  eternal  future,  and  thus  sh 
race  of  men  be  raised  up  worthy  to  be  husban 
women  who  have  become  isolated,  that  more 
feet  unions  may  take  place.  Women  and  om 
trained  each  to  a  higher  humanity. 

Girls,  in  like  manner,  must  have  thetr  a 
and  those  of  their  parents,  rcdordcd  map 
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register,  which,  with  othtr  document?,  shall  be 
kept  in  the  great  treasury  house.  From  their 
earliest  life  they  shall  bathe  in  cold  water.  They 
jhill  fast  at  least  once  in  the  week,  as  well  to  bring 
eternal  realities  home  to  the  mind  and  the  wor- 
ship of  God  as  to  ensure  abstinence,  temperance 
and  self-control.  They  shall  be  taught  to  run,  to 
leap,  to  be  dexterous  with  the  hand  and  perfect  with 
ihecye.  Indolence  and  luxury  alike  to  be  avoided. 
Women,  whose  qualities  of  mind  incline  them 
thereto,  shall  study  the  laws  of  health  and  the 
conditions  of  life,  not  because  of  disease,  but  as 
implying  other  and  progressive  states  of  being  of 
which  this  life  is  only  rudimentary.  All  women 
will  be  able  to  help  each  other  in  those  emergen- 
cies incident  to  humanity,  but  which  in  a  normal 
state  are  unaccompanied  with  pain.  As  much  of 
disease,  nervousness   and  ill  conditions  of  every 


kind  arise  from  the  too  continuous  contact  with 
the  other  sex,  their  sensuality  or  brutality,  unre- 
strained by  more  enlightened  ideas  on  the  part  of 
women,  they  in  their  enfranchised  and  holier 
womanhood,  will  enjoy  perpetual  health,  youth 
and  beauty.  A  lovely  exaltation  will  pervade  their 
whole  being,  as  though  the  morning  stars  sang 
together.  Innumerable  harmonies  of  being  will 
be  evolved,  graces  of  manner  and  beauties  of 
thought  hitherto  unknown.  Disease  will  disappear, 
discontent  no  more  prevail,  the  reign  of  peace  be 
inaugurated,  men  and  women  be  like  the  gods,  for 
eventually  the  other  sex  will  rejoice  in  their  own 
enfranchisement,  remembering  that  at  first  man 
was  placed  alone  in  his  beautiful  garden,  and  the 
bringing  a  woman  there  was  an  after-thought.  It 
did  not  work  well  from  the  first,  as  Quetzelcoatl 
had  revealed. 


THE  SPECTRE  OF  SENECA  LAKE. 
By  Dr.  LaMoille. 


Some  seventy  years  ago,  the  section  of  country 
ttrrounding  that  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
ijlte  Seneca,  in  New  York  State,  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  settled. 

At  that  time,  scarcely  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
*^nce  General  Sullivan  made  his  immortal  march 
through  the  fair  valleys  of  the  Genesee  country, 
***dians,  though  friendly,  were  still  frequent  vis- 
'lors  to  their  former  haunts.     Besides,  there  are 
^'^11-authenticated  statements  upon  record  which 
*^ad  to  the  belief  that  there. was  a  lead  mine  near 
*^atkins,  and  a  salt  spring  near  Havana;  but  the 
'"t<l  men  have  kept  their  secret  well,  for  the  whites 
•^-ave  never  succeeded  in  finding  these  treasures, 
^'licse  villages  are  now  universally  known  as  the 
*o<:atioDS  of  two  of  the  finest  glens  in  the  world ; 
*H<y  have  their  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors  annu- 
ally. 

Among  the  first  settlers  at  Catherine's  Town, 
"^hich  is  still  a  post-station,  were  the  writer's 
grandparents.  Some  -boughs  of  their  family  tree 
^^ill  remain  on  the  spot  of  its  origin.  Many  inci- 
dents have  I  heard  related  at  the  fiireside  upon  a 
*inter's  eve.  The  following  "yarn"  is  merely  a 
thrca£l  of  one  of  these  ravelings  from  the  web  of 
\\k  ih  a  by-gone  and  "heroic"  age. 
M      Vol.  IX.— 13 


About  sixty  years  ago,  the  dwellers  upon  the 
shores  of  the  lake  and  its  few  mariners  had  fre- 
quent sights  of  a  strange  apparition.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  tall,  slim,  dark-skinned  man,  with  head 
looking  down,  arms  folded  tightly  over  a  large 
cloak,  and  he  appeared  to  walk  upon  the  water. 

The  uncanny  thing,  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  It 
would  be  down  by  Geneva,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake 
one  evening,  and  before  next  morning  at  Watkins, 
forty  miles  away,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  From 
the  fact  of  its  never  being  found  twice  in  the 
same  place,  it  was  called  the  "Wandering  Jew." 

Some  of  the  more  poetical,  or  more  ignorant  of 
the  whites,  started  a  story  that  it  was  the  ghost  of 
one  Jabez  Lyon,  a  sailor  who  had  been  knocked 
overboard  during  a  midnight  tempest  the  prece- 
ding winter.  By  the  way,  this  lake  has  some 
remarkable  properties  ;  one  is  that  it  never  freezes 
in  winter  (two  seasons  ago,  however,  was  the  only 
exception  known  to  that  indispensable  personage, 
the  "  oldest  inhabitant");  the  other,  that  whoever 
is  drowned  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  never  rises  to 
the  surface.  Thus,  though  Lyon's  body  was  lost, 
his  friends  thought  that  his  spirit  had  become  some- 
how peiriiied,  and  so  was  stitl  sailing  the  lake. 


The  Indians  who  once  in  a  while  visited  the 
lalce,  declared  that  it  was  none  but  the  forni  of 
their  ancient  chieftain,  Colfilgo,  who  was  a  dis- 
tant relative  of  Brandt  or  Thayendenaga,  the  gen- 
erously-cruel Mohawk,  execrable  in  Revolutionary 
annals.  Colfilgo  had  been  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Newtown,  fought  between  the  Indians 
and  Sullivan's  troops  at  a  point  upon  the  Chemung 
River  near  where  the  flourishing  city  of  Elraira 
now  stands.  Colfilgo,  rather  than  be  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  victorious  whites,  sung  his  death- 
song,  then  threw  himself  into  the  lake,  and  was 
drowned  at  a  ledge  of  rocks  near  Hector  Falls. 

One  summer  afternoon  four  hunters  came  to  a 
settler's  cabin,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake. 
In  a  little  while,  two  of  them  went  after  deer. 
An  hour  later  the  others  also  started  for  the  hunt. 
In  a  narrow  inlet  near  the  house,  they  saw  this 
sort  of  a  spectre  floating,  buffeted  by  the  waves. 
The  hunters  cried  : 

"Ohl  there's  the  *  Wandering  Jew!"  Let's 
put  him  out  of  his  misery  I" 

Accordingly,  one  shot  his  rifle,  and  hit  the 
mysterious  object.  His  companion  then  fired, 
but  his  shot  was  quite  unfortunate.  Over  in  the 
opposite  thicket,  a  man  jumped  into  the  air  and 
fell  dead.  The  hunter's  stray  bullet  had  killed 
one  of  his  friends  who  chanced  to  be  there, 
watching  a  deer  near  by  which  was  coming  down 
to  the  beach  to  drink.  How  true  that  •*  in  the 
midst  of  life,  we  are  in  death  I" 

After  this  melancholy  day  the  spectre  was  more 
than  ever  shunned.  It  could  not  be  learned 
whether  anybody  had  examined  it  or  had  even 
been  near  enough  to  tell  exactly  what  it  was.  In 
less  than  two  years  the  harmless  sp>ectre  had  (in 
one  sense  of  the  word)  many  diabolical  intentions 
forcibly  tied  to  its  tail,  like  a  homeless  dog  is 
familiar  with  old  tin-pans. 

One  winter's  night,  a  truly  awful  tempest  raged 
about  that  section,  and  the  lake  had  its  full  share. 
Each  one  of  the  craft  upon  it  had  made  good 
)iarbor,  save  the  staunch  schooner,  the  Allie, 
having  on  board  the  "  noblest  Roman  of  them 
all,"  Mr.  Lattin,  skipper,  two  other  men  and  a 
boy.  One  of  the  crew  was  a  negro  named  Stone, 
but  commonly  called  "  Pete  Nig." 

During  one  of  the  flashes  of  lightning  the  crew 
saw  the  '*  Wandering  Jew"  about  ten  fathoms  from 
their  bow,  bearing  down  uj)on  them. 


"Pete  Nig"  was  very  superstitious,  and  the 
spectre  scared  him  so,  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind 
and  a  sudden  mighty  sea  swept  the  decks* 
and  he  was  washed  overboard.  Another  flash 
allowed  his  shipmates  to  see  him  meet  his  enemy  ; 
they  grappled,  then  all  was  dark  once  more.  They 
were  never  seen  again. 

Once  upon  a  time,  I  was  sketching  near  Starkay. 
During  an  interval  of  rest,  whde  slowly  walking 
along  the  beach,  I  saw  in  the  sand  and  gravel  a  piece 
of  bone,  which  my  medical  knowledge  told  me  was 
a  human  **  right"  tibia  of  the  .'Vfrican  type.  Con- 
siderably surprised,  I  searched  and  found  I  had 
made  an  important  discovery.  Wishing  to  have 
the  skeleton  for  my  own  private  collection  of 
anatomical  curiosities,  and  being  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing all  scandal,  I  covered  up  my  "  find"  and  told 
nobody  about  it. 

At  the  noon  of  night,  when  unlaid  ghosts  are 
said  to  arise,  I  reached  my  treasure -trove.  It  was 
there  ;  therefore  the  old  saying  about  the  niove* 
ments  of  ghosts  is  quite  wrong.  Working  briskly 
for  about  ten  minutes,  I  found  a  negro's  skeleton, 
tolerably  well  preserved.  It  was  in  close  contact 
with  a  section  of  a  maple-tree  whose  roots  clasped 
a  large  stone. 

I  had  heard  about  the  spectre  of  the  Iake»  and 
the  drowning  of  the  negro.  I  suppoicd  that 
the  corpse,  clinging  to  the  tree,  was  vaahed 
ashore  and  buried  in  the  beach  by  the  tempest, 
where  it  had  lain  undisturbed  till  I  found  it  by 
chance. 

I  half  dreaded  to  strike  a  match,  but  I  did  so, 
and,  surely  enough,  I  saw  the  ancient  terror  of 
the  lake.  The  marks  of  a  sharp  axe  were  atUI 
visible  upon  it,  showing  how  somebody  bad  oocr 
rudely  and  fancifully  carved  it  into  a  sort  of  a 
caricature  of  a  man ;  it  was  so  balanced  that  it 
would  stay  just  about  so,  and  seem  to  walk  u|M>a 
the  surface  of  the  roiling  waves. 

Dear  reader,  if  you  should  ever  visit  my  office, 
you  will  see  the  old  darkey's  skeleton  behind  that 
black  curtain  over  in  the  cabinet.  I  >ap|>oie 
my  neighbors  will  now  stop  wondering  wbere 
and  how  I  got  the  quaint  piece  of  timber  axid 
the  big  stone,  which  chiefly  ornament  my  back 
yard. 

The  Society  of  Antiquariauis  is  quite  welcOfBt  10 
the  historical  information  conveyed  in  this  story. 
which  is  founded  upon  facts. 


A  COURT  DAY  IN  THE   MORLACH  COUNTRY. 
By  W.  W.  Crane. 


The  Morlachs,  or  mountaineers  of  Dalmatia, 
are  so  closely  connected  in  every  way  with  their 
kindred  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  that  they  have 
lately  received  an  unusual  degree  of  attention 
from  the  world  at  large.  Many  of  them  have,  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Austrian  officials, 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  late  insurrection,  and 
are  reported  to  have  rendered  good  service  in  the 
actions  against  the  Turkish  forces.  Their  limited 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Europe  has  prevented 
a  general  familiarity  with  their  character  and 
manner  of  life ;  but  these  are,  in  themselves,  re- 
markable enough  to  deserve  special  attention. 

The  open  space  before  the  "  Circuit  Court"  in 
the  little  town  of  Sign,  high  up  in  the  Dalmatian 
mountains,  presented,  on  a  **  court  day,"  a  scene 
of  the  utmost  confusion.  Men,  women,  children, 
horses,  fowls,  asses  and  sheep,  were  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  mass  before  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
rooms  of  the  circuit  judge.  The  constable,  with 
his  staff,  debarred  all  entrance  to  this  abode  of 
jastice;  for  the  uditnza,  or  hearing,  did  not  begin 
until  nine  o'clock. 

At  the  present  day  in  Dalmatia,  the  separation 
between  the  political  and  judicial  authorities  is  as 
complete  as  elsewhere  throughout  Austria.  But 
at  the  time  referred  to  the  Praetor  was  both  judge 
and  governor  of  his  district,  and  Sign  was  the 
abode  of  such  an  officer.  This  suited  the  taste  of 
the  Morlachs  better  than  the  present  arrangement. 
It  Corresponded  closely  to  that  prevailing  in  Bos- 
nia to^lay;  and,  bitterly  as  the  Morlach  hates  the 
Turks,  yet  Turkish  customs  are  niore  congenial  to 
his  hatf-saN'age  nature  than  those  of  Western 
Europe.  As  the  Praetor  was  thus  practically  irre- 
sponsible, he  might,  at  will,  enact  either  the 
Turkish  pasha  or  the  Slavic  patriarch.  Conse- 
quently he  was  held  in  great  respect,  and  his 
decisions  were  received  with  the  same  submissive 
obedience  which  attends  those  given  by  the  Mudir 
among  their  Turkish  neighttDrs. 

Shortly  before  this  court  day  three  boundary 
stones  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Wucenowicj 
bad  been  removed  from  their  proper  places.  This 
had  caused  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  men 
who  claimed   the  two  fields  which  these  stones 


separated;  one  of  them  claiming  that  he  had  been 
defrauded  of  his  rights  by  the  removal,  and  the 
other  denying  that  any  wrong  had  been  com- 
mitted. Thore  was,  in  this  case,  an  attendant 
circumstance  which  rendered  the  matter  especially 
difficult  to  settle.  This  was  the  important  fact 
that,  in  reality,  neither  of  the  contestants  owned 
any  of  the  land  in  dispute.  Both  fields  had 
shortly  before  been  barren,  stony  plains,  belong- 
ing to  the  State.  Each  of  tlie  present  claimants 
had  redeemed  a  portion  of  this  waste  land  by 
hard  labor,  removing  the  stones  and  cultivating 
the  soil.  In  the  course  of  time  their  "  improve- 
ments" met  each  other,  and  then  they  marked 
the  boundary  line  between  their  estates  with  the 
stones  before  mentioned.  The  qwarrel  which 
arose  when  these  had  been  displaced  could  not  be 
settled  by  either  the  priest  or  the  Harambasha 
(local  magistrate) ;  and  when  it  had  gone  so  far 
that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  its  being  ter- 
minated by  a  pistol  shot  or  a  slash  with  a  hanger, 
nothing  was  left  to  do  except  to  refer  it  to  the 
Praetor.  Accordingly  the  two  incensed  Morlachs 
of  Wucenowicz  were  induced  to  set  off  at  different 
hours — for  fear  of  a  collision  in  the  village — ac- 
companied by  their  respective  wives  and  children 
and  certain  of  their  domestic  animals,  to  seek 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  "  Gospodine  (Lord) 
Prxtor  ;^*  and  these  formed  part  of  the  motley 
crowd  in  front  of  his  dwelling. 

On  the  stroke  of  nine  the  constable  allowed  the' 
people  to  enter  the  outer  room  of  the  house,     But 
as  each  man  went  in  he  was  required  to  give  up 
his   gun,   a   long,  flint-lock   musket,    his   pistols, 
hanger,  and  any  other  weapons  he  might  carry. 

While  wailing  in  the  outer  room  the  men  slowly 
unwind  their  turbans,  so  that  they  may  easily 
remove  their  little  red  caps  when  in  the  presence 
of  the  Praetor.  Then  they  seat  themselves  on  the 
circular  stone  bench  which  the  room  contains, 
and  smoke  their  chibouks;  for  these  indispensable 
articles  are  not  left  behind  even  on  such  an  oc- 
casion as  this.  Meanwhile  the  women,  who  have 
brought  their  primitive  implements  for  spinning, 
occupy  themselves  with  that  labor. 

Soon  Che  door  of  the  inner  room  is  openedj,  and 


the  constable  calls  out,  "  Mate  Wucenowicr !" 
Two  huge,  burly  Morlachs  rise  simultaneously, 
and  answer,  •' j£a'f»/"     (Here). 

The  constable  glances  at  the  piece  of  paper  he 
holds  m  his  hand*  and  then  calls  again^  "Mate 
Wucenowicz,  son  of  Ilia  !'^ 

Again  answer  the  two  sonorous  voices,  "£w0/" 

Both  the  respondents  are  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Wucenowicz,  both  are  named  Mate, 
(Matthias),  and  both  their  fathers*  were  named 
Ilia  (Elias).  It  is  a  peculiar  case;  but  the  con- 
stable is  equal  to  the  emergency.  He  now  cries, 
"  Mate  Wucenowicz,  son  of  Ilia,  son  of  Ante  !" 
To  this  scriptural  sounding  citation  only  one  of 
the  couple  resj>ond,  and  he  is  led  into  the  Praetor's 
room.  The  latter  has  on  a  uniform  frock-coat, 
and  wears  a  black  silk  cap  on  his  head.  Con- 
sequently the  chances  are  that  he  is  more  the 
patriarch  than  the  pasha.  And  his  reception  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  case  confirms  this  probability ; 
for  he  claps  him  heartily  on  the  shoulder  and 
inquires  good-naturedly  about  his  harvest  pros- 
pects. Mate  Wucenowicz,  son  of  Ilia,  son  of 
Ante,  is  much  honored  by  this  friendly  treatment, 
and  concludes  that  a  Praetor  who  shows  himself 
to  be  so  very  approachable  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
he  shall  receive  strict  justice.  So  he  sticks  the 
'  stem  of  his  chibouk  between  his  shirt  collar  and 
the  nape  of  his  neck,  letting  the  bowl  display 
itself  over  his  half-shaved  head  like  a  token  of  his 
truthfulness,  and  begins  to  set  forth  his  case.  The 
Praetor  listens  patiently,  and  agrees  to  his  pro- 
positions with  gratifying  regularity.  When  he 
has  done  speaking  the  door  is  again  opened,  and 
this  time  the  constable  calls,  "  Mate  Wucenowicz, 
,son  of  Ilia,  son  of  Pave  I"  (Paul). 

The  reception  of  this  second  Mate  is  exactly 
like  that  accorded  to  his  antagonist;  and  he  too, 
argues  therefrom  that  the  "Gospodine  Praetor," 
who,  as  in  the  other  case,  agrees  amicably  to 
everything  he  says,  cannot  fail  to  do  him  right. 
So  far  everything  has  been  peaceful  and  friendly. 
But  now  the  finjt  Mate  begins  answering  the 
second,  and  immediately  both  voices  are  raised  to 
their  highest  pitch,  and  the  windows  rattle  amid  the 
stunning  din.  Any  one  not  acquainted  with  such 
scenes — as  the  Praetor  unquestionably  is — ^would 
think  that  bloodshed  must  certainly  ensue.  And 
indeed,  such  a  termination  to  the  dispute  would 
not  be  at  all  unlikely  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 


the  constable  has  been  careful  to  take  the  weapons 
of  both  into  his  possession  at  the  outer  door. 

Each  disputant  declares,  with  the  most  terrific 
curses,  that  he  can  solemnly  swear  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  stated.  Each  utters  such  threats 
against  the  other  as  would  ordinarily  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  sound  of  pistol-shots  and  the  flash  ofj 
knives. 

In  the  height  of  the  stormy  discussion  the  Prae- 
tor interferes. 

'*  To  whom  did  the  field  belong  before  either  ol 
yoti  cultivated  it?"  he  asks. 

Both   Mates   hang  down  their  heads  until  the 
short,  stiff  pigtails  in  which  the  "back  hair" 
each  is  arranged  stick  outward  and  upward. 

"  I  think   you  may  as   well  let  the  bouni 
stones  stay  where  they  are,"  continues  the  PrsetOf." 
'*  And  now,  if  you  don't  both  go  home  peaceful! 
and  quietly,  we'll  take  measures  to  find  ottt  «r 
really  owns  the  land  you  are  quarreling  over." 

"  Braie"  (brother),  says  the  grandson  of  Ante, 
to  the  other,  after  a  short  pause,  "are  you  wiUiof 
to  make  peace?  I'll  give  a  lamb,  and  you'll  fur- 
nish the  wine.     Will  you  do  it?" 

*'  Brate,  you  are  right,"  answers  the  deaceod 
of  Pave. 

Then  they  embrace  each  other,  give  each 
resounding  kisses,  and  are  impelled  by  their 
and  hilarity  to  extend  their  affectionate  demo 
tions  to  the  person  of  the  Praetor;  but  that 
tionary    avoids    the    impending    oscuIilioDS 
retreating  behind  his  table. 

**Falavi,  falavi,  Gospodine  Praetor  1"  (^Thso 
thanks.  Lord  Praetor),  they  both  cry;  and  l 
with  many  awkward  bows,  they  pass  into  tbeot 
room.  » 

Now  comes  an  after-piece.  The  wives  of  the 
two  Mates  fling  themselves  ecstatically  into  the 
Praetor's  presence.  Each  carries  a  basket  of  eg p 
in  her  hand,  and  each  drags  a  bleating  sheep  alt 
her  by  means  of  a  cord.  These  they  wiah  to 
sent  to  the  judge  as  compensation  for  his  dec 
and  they  have  brought  them  to  the  court  iot 
purpose.  But  the  Praetor  declines  the  proffered 
reward,  and  women,  eggs,  and  sheep  are  pot  oot 
of  the  room  together.. 

So  the  boundary-stones  remain  where  they  art , 
and  on  the  succeeding  day  a  great  fea&t  is  gtvcn  lo 
Wucenowicz  by  Mate,  son  of  Ilia,  &on  of  Aatr, 
and  Mate,  son  of  Ilia,  son  of  Pave. 
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The  cosmogony  of  the  world  has  puzzled  the 
greatest  philosophers.  Such  was  the  sagacious 
remark  of  Jenkinson  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield.'" 
Had  the  charlatan  lived  in  the  present  day,  he 
might  have  made  the  same  observation.  In  a 
hundred  years  we  have  hardly  got  nearer  the  truth 
on  the  subject.  The  notions  about  the  age  of  our 
globe  are  considerably  changed,  stiU  nothing  is 
determined  with  certainty.  If  any  one  wishes  to 
see  how  the  battle  of  the  cosraogony  stands,  and 
who  are  the  contending  parties  in  the  struggle,  we 
recommend  the  perusal  of  an  article,  "Modern 
Philosophers  on  the  Probable  .\ge  of  the  World," 
\^\\iQ  Quarterly  Reviein.  It  is  thoughtful,  lucid, 
and  scientific — not  perhaps  what  every  one  will 
agree  with,  but  presenting  a  fair  exposition  of  the 
latest  phase  of  the  discussion. 

The  ordiaary  chronology  which  assigns  some  six 
ihousand  years  to  the  age  of  the  globe,  or,  properly 
speaking,  the  date  of  creation,  is  set  aside  as  un- 
tenable, because  demonstrably  not  only  at  variance 
with  historic  and  archjeotogical  research,  but  with 
the  substantial  discoveries  of  geology.     The  lead- 
■Bng  fact  dwelt  on  is,  that  in  all  the  grand  operations 
^^kf  Nature,  God  works  by  a  "process  of  slow  de- 
^Hrelopment — by  means  beautifully  simple,  and  in- 
^^raolving  no  violence,  and  no  haste,  yet  irresistible.^' 
^pOo   this  basis  some  millions  of  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  earth  came  into  being.     "Modern 
English  geology  holds  that  all  geological  changes 
I        have  been  effected  by  agents  now  in  operation, 
and  that  those  agents  have  been  working  silently 
I        at  the  same  rate  in  all  past  time  \  that  the  great 
I        changes  of  the  earth's  crust  were  produced,  not  by 
(Treat  convulsions  and  cataclysms  of  Nature,  but  by 
the  ordinary  agencies  of  rain,  snow,  frost,  ice,  and 
chemical  action,"     The  rising  of  the  ground  at 
one  part  and  the  sinking  at  another  is  familiarly 
known,  and  so  are  the  encroachments  and  reces- 
sions of  the  sea.     Torrents  wear  away  hillsides, 
and  excavate  ravines  and  valleys.     All  that  goes 
on  before  our  eyes,  and  no   one  entertains  any 
doubt  about   it.     The   question   substantially  is, 
bow  long  have  the  changes  been  in  operation  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  view  held  on  the  one  hand 
by  geologists,  and  on  the  other  by  professors  pf 


malhenjatics  and  physical  science.  These  latter 
assert  that  the  sun  and  the  earth,  in  fact  the  whole 
solar  system,  cannot,  from  their  physical  condi- 
tion, have  existed  for  the  enormous  length  of 
time  claimed  by  the  geologi.sts.  "The  principal 
grounds,"  says  the  reviewer,  "upon  which  scien- 
tific opinion  has  recently  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  limited  periods  for  the  duration  of  the  solar 
system  are  based,  first,  on  the  belief  that  the  earth 
is  cooling,  if  not  rapidly,  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  it  should  have  existed  for 
very  many  millions  of  years ;  secondly,  because 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  not  now 
rotating  on  her  axis  with  the  same  rapidity  as  in 
former  ages;  ....  thirdly,  because  the  sun  is 
parting  with  caloric  at  such  a  rate  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  continued  to  radiate 
heat  at  the  same  rate  for  more  than  a  few  millions 
of  years;  and  lastly,  because  the  changes  in  the 
earth's  crust,  stupendous  and  varied  as  they  are, 
could  have  been,  and  probably  were,  accomplished 
in  the  course  of  much  shorter  periods  than  popular 
geology  has  hitherto  considered  possible." 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  date  of  creation  must,  it 
is  said,  be  distinctly  limited  to  members  of  the 
solar  system.  That  system  floats  in  space  by  itself; 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stars,  the  nearest  of 
which  to  us  is  two  hundred  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  distant — a  distance  so  great  as  to  be  beyond 
human  comprehension;  and  if  we  conjecture  that 
there  are  still  stars  far  beyond  out  of  sight,  we  are 
lost  in  the  infinitude  of  space.  To  keep  to  the 
solar  system,  which  is  all  we  can  do,  it  is  a  group 
of  bodies  whirling  in  solitude,  and  sustained  and 
regulated  by  certain  distinct  laws  of  gravity  im- 
pressed by  the  Creator,  and  inherent  in  matter. 
But  how  was  the  solar  system  set  a-going?  How 
was  it  produced?  Here  we  are  referred  to  the 
operations  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  whose  dis- 
coveries with  his  large  telescopes  have  been  lately 
published.  Herschel,  it  has  been  stated,  swept  the 
heavens  for  nebulae,  that  is  to  say,  light  cloudy 
matter,  which  he  imagined  to  be  the  rudiments  of 
new  suns  and  new  worlds.  This  was  in  1779,  and 
his  ideas  were  afterwards  elaborated  by  Laplace. 
The  idea  was  stupendous.     Herschel^  assisted  by 


that  wonderful  being  his  sister  Caroline,  discovered 
enormous  numbers  of  nebulae  "  in  every  part  of 
the  heavens,  and  apparently  in  every  stage  of  pro- 
gressive development."  He  classified  these  nebulse 
according  to  the  stage  of  growth  at  which  they  had 
arrived.  Some  were  very  thin  and  vapory,  others 
were  more  dense  and  milky  in  appearance,  and 
finally  they  seemed  to  possess  a  central  nucleus, 
*•  nearly  approaching  the  appearance  of  stars." 
There,  as  was  believed,  was  exhibited  the  growth 
of  solar  systems  under  the  creative  hand  of  the 
Almighty.  In  time,  the  matter  thickens,  and  over- 
powered by  the  dtiraction  of  gravity,  the  nebular 
mass  rushes  to  a  centre  with  concentric  rings. 
These  rings  break  off  as  planets.  "  As  each  planet 
was  in  turn  cast  off,  the  central  mass  contracted 
itself  within  the  orbit  of  that  last  formed,  and 
formed  the  sun."  Such  is  the  theory  of  Laplace. 
Well,  but  what  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  ?  On 
this  point  the  explanation  offered  by  the  writer  of 
the  article  in  question  is  based  on  a  scientific  prin- 
ciple not  usually  thought  of.  Heat  and  force  are 
convertible  terras.  The  concussion  of  two  or 
more  hanl  substances  produces  heat,  and  extreme 
heat  produces  light.  "If  the  particles  of  a  vast 
vaporous  mass  were  brought  into  collision  from  the 
effect  of  their  mutual  attraction,  intense  heat  would 
ensue.  The  amount  of  caloric  generated  by  the 
arrest  of  the  converging  motion  of  a  nebula  like 
the  solar  system  would  be  sufficient  to  fuse  the 
whole  into  one  mass  and  store  up  a  reserve  of  solar 
heat  for  millions  of  years."  If  that  conjecture — 
for  it  can  be  oolhing  more — be  correct,  the  mystery 
of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  is  explained. 

Another  principle  in  physics  is  little  thought 
of.  The  sun'b  heat  is  susceptible  of  being  stored 
up  for  the  use  of  man.  How  that  should  be  is 
curious.  The  rays  of  the  sun  nourish  the  growth  of 
trees  j  forests  of  trees  arc  overwhelmed  by  geolo- 
gical changes,  and,  pressed  into  a  hard  mass  under 
newly  formed  strata  of  sand,  assume  in  course  of 
ages  the  form  of  coal.  The  coal  is  dug,  and  being 
burnt,  gives  out  the  heat  which  was  received  from 
the  sun.  In  sitting  round  a  coal-fire,  we  are 
warmed  by  the  sun's  heat  which  was  diffused  on 
the  surface  of  our  planet  millions  of  years  ago. 
In  other  words,  when  we  buy  coal,  wc  are  buying 
a  quantity  of  stored-up  sun's  heat.  We  speal^  of 
forests  being  tneiamorphofcd  into  coal  millions 
of  years  since,  but  the  period  is  vague  as  well  as 
various.     Forests  of  mature   growth   have    been 


submerged.  On  the  upper  stratum  of  land  over 
the  spot,  fresh  forests  have  flourished  and  been 
submerged  in  turn.  The  process  has  been  repeated 
several  times,  and  all  we  can  really  say  with  cer- 
tainty is  that  the  different  layers  of  coal  have  been 
produced  by  successive  submerging*  over  a  very 
long  period  of  time.  These  facts  concerning  the 
origin  of  coal  are  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  "  U(c 
of  George  Stephenson."  On  one  occasion,  when 
George  was  at  Drayton  Manor,  the  seat  of  Robert 
Peel,  he  said  to  Dr.  Buckland  :  "Can  you  tell  loe 
what  is  the  power  that  is  driving  chat  railway 
train?"  "  Well,"  said  the  other,  *'  I  suppose  it  U 
one  of  your  btg  engines."  "Hut  what  drives  ibe 
engine?"  "Oh,  very  likely  a  canny  Ncwcaadc 
driver."  "What  do  you  say  to  the  light  of  the 
sun?"  "How  can  that  be?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"It  is  nothing  else,"  said  the  engineer;  "il  ia 
iight  bottled  up  in  the  earth  for  ten«  of  thouaaodf 
of  years — light,  absorbed  by  plants  aud  vegtabicB, 
being  neccessary  for  the  condeniation  of  carboa 
during  the  process  of  their  growth,  if  it  be  not 
carbon  in  another  form — ^and  now,  after  being 
buried  in  the  earth  for  long  ages  in  fields  of  coal, 
that  latent  light  is  again  brought  forth  and  lilMT- 
ated,  made  to  work,  as  in  that  locomotive,  for 
great  human  purposes."  As  is  observed  by 
Stephenson's  biographer,  "  the  idea  was  certaialy 
a  most  striking  and  original  one:  like  a  flash  of 
light,  it  illuminated  in  an  instant  an  entire  field 
of  science." 

Reverting  to  the  difference  of  opinion  betwoc* 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  with  other  geologists  and  that 
of  the  mathematicians  regarding  the  age  of  iIm 
world,  the  reviewer,  speaking  geologically, 
up  by  saying:  "It  is  eighty  millions  of  yean  since 
the  lower  tertiary  formation,  one  hundred  and  siatf 
millions  since  the  formation  of  the  caal-measuras, 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Cambrian  period  I  And  bcyood 
that  inconceivable  antiquity  lie  the  whole  range 
of  the  primary  rocks  which  contain  no  ftniih/' 
adding,  that  "  Mr.  Darwin  assigns  to  the  world 
even  a  greater  age."  We  confess  that  all  thtt 
like  vague  speculation  ;  and  who  knows  bet 
fresh  inquirers  a  few  years  hence  tnay  upset  the 
notions  now  so  authoritatively  advanced.  Great 
periods  of  time  have  no  doubt  to  be  allowed  fott 
but  it  would  be  well  to  be  cautious  in  fixinf  t! 
periods  with  precision. 

Any  calculations  regarding  the  age  of  oer  pUaoC 
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would  require,  as  is  said,  to  be  modified  by  the 
[act  of  a  gradual  retardation  of  the  earth's  diurnal 
rotation.  It  is  alleged  there  is  a  retardation  in 
conseqoence  of  the  daily  tidal  waves,  so  that  "the 
standards  by  which  we  measure  time  are  less  pre- 
cise as  we  recede  further  into  the  past.  ...  As 
Professor  Tait  puts  it,  the  earth  has  always  to 
revolve  within  a  friction  brake.  Adams  adopted 
this  theory  of  tidal  friction;  and  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Tail  and  Sir  William  Thomson, 
assigned  twenty-two  seconds  per  century  as  the 
error  by  which  the  earth  would  in  the  course  of  a 
century  get  behind  a  perfectly  constnicted  clock 
(if such  a  machine  were  possible)."  It  would 
require  much  more  conclusive  reasoning  than  this 


to  prove  that  the  movements  of  ottr  planet  are 
getting  out  of  order.  Nothing  in  nature  seems  so 
marvelous  in  creative  wisdom  as  the  prodigious 
accuracy  of  the  earth's  diurnal  revolution^  which 
year  after  year  may  be  reckoned  on  to  an  in. 
stant  of  time.  Leaving  the  reader,  if  he  pleases, 
to  pursue  the  subject  in  the  article  referred  to,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  theories  propounded  are 
eminently  suggestive,  but  nothing  more.  It  is  not 
remarkable  that  there  should  be  differences  of 
opinion  among  men  of  science  concerning  the  dark  • 
and  stupendous  questions  of  the  cosmogony  of  the 
world.  All  we  deprecate,  in  the  present  state  of 
human  knowledge,  is  rash  dogmatizing  one  way  or 
another. 


DEERFIELD— OLD  AND  NEW. 

By  Elmer  Lynndk. 


WffEN  a  neophyte  in  history  there  were  two  or 
three  facts  that  stood  out  distinctly  in  my  memory 
and  imagination,  and  I  seemed  almost  ^o  live, 
myself,  in  the  events  recorded  on  my  mind. 

One  of  these  events  was  the  slaughter  of  the 
poor  little  Princes  in  the  Tower;  their  sad,  plead- 
ing faces  being  almost  ssufficient,  it  would  seem,  to 
disarm  even  Satan  himself. 

Another  event  was  the  murder  of  Miss  Jane 
McCree  by  the  Indians;  and  a  third,  the  Indian 
Massacre  at  Deerfield. 

The  Indians  were  the  dread  of  my  childhood, 
9Std  althongh  I  lived  in  a  thriving  village  not  far 
from  a  large  city,  yet  I  was  frequently  in  terror 
for  fear  the  savages  would  rush  in  and  toma- 
hawk all  the  inhabitants  as  they  had  murdered 
those  of  Deerfield  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before. 

Old  Deerfield  !  It  never  seemed  to  me  like  a 
place  that  I  should  come  in  contact  with  anymore 
than  Kenilworth  and  Holyrood.  And  yet  I  did 
visit  Deerfield,  and  found  it  a  dream  of  beauty, 
its  broad  street  showing  no  marks  of  the  ruthless 
invaders,  its  placid  Connecticut  bearing  no  stain 
of  blood  on  its  pure  waters. 

Through  the  glowing  description  of  a  friend  we 
had  wandered  to  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Deer- 
field, also  on  the  Connecticut,  and  there  we  un- 
strapped our  trunks  and  prepared  to  linger  for  a 
few  weeks. 


We  were  situated  so  conveniently  for  intercourse 
with  several  villages  of  note  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  we  gleaned  so  much  that  was  delight- 
ful and  interesting  concerning  them,  that  we  have 
been  living  on  the  memory  ever  since. 

We  had  travelled  in  every  direction  from  our 
headquarters  ;  had  seen  the  wonderful  sandstones 
from  the  Connecticut  Valley  with  their  mammoth 
footprints ;  had  interviewed  the  seat  of  learning 
and  agriculture,  but  had  left  Deerfield  to  the  last. 

We  had  read  about  it,  and  dreamed  about  it, 
and  talked  about  it,  until  our  good  farmer  and  his 
wife  doubtless  wished  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  Con- 
necticut River.  And  the  former,  with  a  quid  of 
tobacco  of  his  own  raising  expanding  his  cheek 
unnaturally,  tried  to  dampen  our  enthusiasm  by 
saying  that  "  Deerfield  weren't  much  of  a  place 
nohow." 

Then  discretion  did  not  have  the  better  part  of 
valor,  for  we  rushed  into  history  like  one  distract- 
ed, and  spoke  up  for  Deerfield  as  if  we  had  lived 
there  all  our  days — -iri  fact  as  if  we  had  been  the 
first  settlers  in  its  sacred  precincts. 

The  day  arrived  for  us  to  start.  We  had  ar- 
ranged everything  to  our  satisfaction  with  the 
boyish  proprietor  of  the  hotel  to  whom  we  applied 
for  that  indi-spensable  article  in  the  country,  "a 
team,"  He  included  himself  in  the  compact,  and 
agreed  to  drive  us  over. 

So  after  dinner  he  appeared,  teraarlcably  spruced 


up,  and  with   his  company  manners  on,  and  we 
set  forth  on  our  little  journey. 

We  met  with  no  adventures  on  the  road.  We 
did  cur  country  duty  faithfully,  bowing  to  every 
one  we  passed,  according  to  custom.  It  was  a 
lovely  hazy  August  afternoon,  just  the  kind  of  a 
day  you  feel  as  if  you  could  keep  on  and  on  way 
up  to  the  clouds,  if  the  laws  of  gravitation  did  not 
have  to  be  defied.  The  golden  grain  was  ripe  but 
had  not  been  gathered,  though  farmers  were  busy 
here  and  there  in  the  fields,  in  their  shirt-sleeves 
as  usual. 

Our  first  call  in  Deerfield  was  made  at  a  house 
that  proved  to  be  a  perfect  mine  of  curiosities 
and  information.  The  president  or  treasurer  of 
the  embryo  historical  society  was  the  host,  and 
gave  us  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  enter.  The 
house  was  old  and  the  furniture  was  old,  but  that 
in  our  eyes  was  its  chief  attraction.  We  spent  a 
delightful  hour  examining  the  quaint  old  books, 
and  the  various  relics  of  Indian  days.  Besides 
the  spear  and  arrow  heads,  Indian  beads  and 
wampum,  we  were  shown  the  Indian  deed  which 
surrendered  Deerfield  into  the  hands  of  the  "  Tang- 
hese,"  Old  Mount  Tobey,  which  rose  so  grandly 
above  the  village,  wa^  called  by  its  Indian  owners 
"Wee  Wah."  The  deed  was  signed  with  the 
usual  amount  of  ominous  looking  arrows,  turtles, 
birds,  etc.,  these  various  hieroglyphics  belonging 
to  diflerent  chiefs. 

From  this  fascinating  mansion  we  drove  to  the 
hotel,  also  on  the  main  street,  in  the  hall  of  which, 
protected  from  desecration  by  a  glass  case,  stands 
the  door  of  the  old  fort,  which  was  the  only 
building  that  remained  when  the  rest  of  the  village 
was  laid  in  ashes.  This  rough  looking  door,  made 
of  huge  planks,  bears  fearful  looking  cuts  and 
slashes,  marks  of  the  tomahawks,  each  one  of 
which  must  have  sent  a  blow  to  the  hearts  of  the 
women  and  children  gathered  there  for  safety. 

I  could  picture  as  I  gazed  at  this  old  relic,  the 
quiet  sleeping  village  in  the  early  morning,  when 


the  weary  sentinels  had  given  way  to  exhau^ed 
nature,  little  suspecting  that  the  savage  foe  was 
so  nigh.  I  could  almost  see  the  pale  moonlight 
on  the  newly  fallen  snow  so  deep  that  it  reached 
the  top  of  the  palisades,  over  which  the  French 
and  Indians  easily  marched  into  the  town. 

I  could  almost  hear  the  terrible  cries  of  the  bewil- 
dered inhabitants,  threatened  with  instant  death 
from  the  flames  or  the  cruel  hatchets  of  the  in  vadcn. 

Led  on  by  Hertet  de  Rouville,  his  band  of  two 
hundred  Canadians  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Indians  were  ready  for  any  foul  work. 

AlxjiJt  fifty  of  the  villagers  were  killed  and  one 
hundred  prisoners  were  secured,  and  most  of  them 
taken  to  Canada.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the 
Rev,  John  Williams  and  wife,  with  their  children. 
The  youngest  was  an  infant  a  few  days  old,  ami 
this  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  before  its  mother's 
eyes,  and  afterward  when  her  small  supply  of 
strength  gave  way  they  killed  her  and  left  her 
lying  on  the  pure  snow,  while  they  cnntintied 
their  Journey.  Subsequently,  the  few  neighbon 
who  were  protected  in  the  fort,  came  and  carried 
her  rengains  to  their  last  resting-place. 

Before  setting  out  for  home  we  wended  out  w«y 
to  the  old  burying-ground  where  some  of  the  6nt 
settlers  were  laid.  It  is  a  forsaken-looking  place* 
a  little  out  of  the  village,  and  all  overgrown  with 
rank  grass.  It  is  also  full  of  pitfalb,  and  to  oor 
haste  to  reach  the  graves  of  the  historic  John 
Williams,  and  his  "  Consort  Eunice,"  as  the  stone 
reads,  we  came  very  near  being  precipitated  into 
more  than  one  of  them. 

How  lonely  and  uncared  for  thoie  gtam 
looked  I  Only  the  tall  grass  and  a  poor  ragged 
looking  cedar  tree  that  stood  near,  afforded  dtber 
of  them  any  protection  from  the  smiting  snmoMT 
sun  or  the  fierce  winter  wind.  Not  creo  wild 
flowers  grew  in  this  desolate  spot,  so  we  broke  off 
a  few  pieces  of  cedar  and  gathered  some  of  the 
grass  to  lay  on  those  two  mounds  aa  a  tort  oC 
benediction. 


I 


WAITING. 


WAmwr.!     For  whtt?    Sh«ll  I  ever  know? 
Lall  thg  new  year*  creep  dro*r»iIy  by 

khnll   1  never  know  why 
roe? 


li  the  whole  of  my  lifetime  merely  a  paose 
'Twiit  my  binh  that  was,  and  my  death  to  b*7 
Must  t  always  follow,  and  never  he  free  ? 

Am  I  only  effect?    Can  I  never  be  outte/ 


THE  FAIR  PATRIOT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 
By  David  Murdoch. 


CHAPTER  XXXnr, — ^THE  RESTLESS  SPIRIT, 

Teunis  wandered  dowa  the  hollow  for  at  least 
^TXy  rods.     He  sought  to  cool  his  brain,  which 
■Was  burning  with  what  he  had  witnessed,  and  he 
wished  to  collect  his  thoughts  before  he  ventured 
inio  the  presence  of  the  man  of  whom  the  whole 
country  were  in  wonder  concerning.     As  he  turned 
Viis  face   back   toward    the   cabin   door,    he   was 
suddenly  seized  from   behind   by  two  men,  who 
proved  to  be  the  Indian  Kiskataara^and   his  fol- 
lower, who  had  been  seeking  for  his  chance  since 
be  was  in    his   brother  Anthony's  tent.     One  of 
ihcra  closed  upon  his  arms,  while  the  other  put  a 
hopple  round  his  ankle,  thus  preventing  him  from 
resisting    or   running.     A  cloth  bound   over   his 
mouth  prevented  his  call  for  help.     By  signs  not 
to  be  mistaken  he  was  directed  to  pass  the  hermit's 
door;  when   Teunis   perceived   that    fear  of  the 
inmate  held  his  captors  in  check.     All  at  once  the 
words  of  the  recluse   came   into  his  mind,   "  In 
trouble  sound   this  whistle."     Suddenly  drawing 
his  hand  out  of  the  bandage,  he  seized  the  pebble, 
and  gave  it  a  shrill  call,  that  made  the  wilds  re- 
sound.    The  Indians,  surprised,  found  the  terrible 
roan  before  their  face  ere  they  were  aware  of  it, 
with  old  Dora  and  the  dwarf  in  the  rear.     Torches 
of  pitch  pine  showed  the  state  of  affairs  to  the 
relief  of  the  captive.     The  captors,  fii^ding  them- 
selves so  unexpectedly  caught,  fled,  leaving  their 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  deliverers.     Great 
was  the  joy  of  oid  Dora  over  her  favorite  white 
boy,  and  the  virtue  of  the  black  pebble,  and  as 
they  entered  within  the  abode  of  mystery,  many 
a  strange  motion  was  made  by  the  black  enchan- 
tress before  the  wizard. 

Teanis,  when  he  recovered  himself,  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  whom  he  had  seen  before 
— the  man  with  the  long  beard,  the  high  cap,  the 
robe  of  figured  blue,  the  bent  body,  with  a  staff  in 
his  hand  of  at  least  seven  feet  in  length.  The 
captain,  with  whom  the  Dominie  had  been  debat- 
ing, was  not  there.  A  superstitious  feeling, 
swelled  through  the  young  man's  breast  like  the 
tide  at  full  moon.  His  first  impulse  was  to  run 
after  the  Dominie  and  the  captain,  but  that  was 
impossible  with  Dora  there  at  the  door,  and  the 


dwarf  at  her  side,  while  the  hermit  sat  before  the 
ruddy  fire,  stroking  his  beard  and  pointing  Teunis 
to  a  seat. 

"Dora  may  go  on  her  errand,"  said  the  grim 

man,  "and  let  her  be  sure  that  she  leaves  one  of 
these  sets  of  garments  at  the  bear's  cave,  and  the 
other  at  the  south  side  of  the  big  falls." 

The  old  creature  came  forward  at  that,  and 
laid  down  the  crystal  cup  which  Teunis  had  seen 
in  her  hand  before,  on  the  tripod  in  the  centre  of 
the  room;  she  was  careful  to  have  it  stand  im- 
mediately beneath  a  lamp  which  hung  from  the 
roof,  and  Teunts  just  observed  for  the  first  time 
that  the  lamp  was  the  same  in  size,  in  pattern,  as 
well  as  material,  with  the  mysterious  cup. 

"Teunis  Roe,"  said  the  Solitary,  soon  after  the 
door  was  shut,  "you  are  in  trouble;  you  are 
seeking  those  you  cannot  find.  Your  mind  is 
divided,  and  how  can  any  one  obtain  what  his 
thoughts  are  not  fixed  upon  !  What  seek  you 
here  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  when  the  very 
ravens,  the  wild-cats,  and  the  panthers  are  all  in 
bed,  and  no  one  prowling  round  but  the  tigers 
of  humanity?" 

"If  I  may  venture  to  speak,"  said  the  young 
man,  trembling  from  head  to  foot  at  first,  but 
gradually  recovering  himself,  "  the  man  who  asks 
of  me  what  I  am  seeking,  knows  more  of  my 
affairs  than  I  do  myself;  and  so  I  ask  at  once, 
where  is  Elsie  Schuyler?    Is  she  in  bondage?" 

"These  are  the  questions  which  everyone  has 
not  the  right  to  put;  nor  have  all  the  right  to 
intrude  upon  the  privacy  of  that  noble -hearted 
damsel.  I  may  not  answer  in  words.  Look  into 
that  cup.  Lift  it  in  your  hand;  it  is  the  cup  of 
the  famous  Begu  of  Moorshedabad  that  he  called 
Alinagore,  the  gate  of  God  ;  and  his  spirit  is  ever 
present  when  the  like-minded  gaze  within  its 
sacred  walls." 

Teunis,  sincerely  afraid  that  he  was  dealing 
with  the  devil,  and  yet  anxious  to  have  an  answer 
to  his  question,  felt  a  wavering  in  his  mind  at 
first,  but  his  reverence  for  the  necromancer  had 
diminished  somewhat  since  he  saw  that  Dora  and 
he  had  some  participation  in  the  same  things. 
Had  he  known  less  of  Doia,  he  would  have  had 


more  fear  of  the  recluse,  but  having  been  behind 
the  scenes  with  her  in  part,  he  had  but  a  partial 
hold  on  his  imagination.  Still,  to  make  ^limself 
safe  against  all  the  power  of  the  evil  one,  he  said 
the  Creed  secretly  to  himself,  with  the  grace 
before  meat  in  mistake  for  another  prayer  he  was 
inwardly  gathering  up.  The  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  cup  were  bright  and  shining,  and  seemed,  or 
really  did,  send  forth  the  pictures  of  living  beings, 
who  were  seen  moving  around  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  wild  and  beautiful.  The  gazer  looked  till 
his  head  swam  in  confusion,  eagerly  looking,  yet 
not  distinctly  comprehending  the  objects  before 
him.  He  was  about  to  return  the  goblet  when  a 
side  glance  at  one  of  the  figures  discovered  to 
him  the  well-known  outline  of  Elsie;  and  then 
of  Angelica's  profile,  and  even  Rover  came  before 
him  at  last ;  with  another  form  he  could  not 
distinguish  sufficiently  plain.  The  natural  scene 
in  which  they  were  grouped  was  familiar  to  his 
eye;  but  the  more  doors  unlocked  in  the  halls  of 
his  memory,  the  more  confused  he  became.  This 
was  all  the  more  tormenting,  for  it  seemed  that 
Elsie  looked  right  into  his  face,  and  was  holding 
up  her  hand  in  an  imploring  attitude. 

"For  the  love  of  God,"  said  Teuois,  in  a 
transport  of  passion,  "tell  me  where  that  place  is, 
that  I  may  run  and  help  her  for  whom  I  would 
give  my  life  at  any  moment.  I  see  that  she  is  in 
danger,  and  every  instant  is  worth  a  world  to  me." 

'*  Shake  the  gate  of  God,  and  it  will  open  if 
your  spirit  be  in  harmony  with  truth  and  justice; 
we  know  already  that  love  is  in  the  ascendant ; 
but  it  is  the  symmetrical  soul  alone  which  angels 
admire,  and  for  whom  they  will  unfold  the  doors 
of  paradise." 

During  this  brief  homily  the  cup-bearer  had 
shaken  it,  and  was  gazing  intently  down  into  the 
bottom  where  he  saw  figures  of  men  in  crowds,  as 
if  fiercely  contehding.  Figures  which  he  could 
have  taken  to  be  those  of  persons  whom  he  knew 
and  feared  ;  but  all  was  so  dark  and  interesting  to 
him  that  he  durst  not  define  too  closely,  though 
he  could  not  help  catching  glimmering  hints.  He 
was  satisfied  that  the  mysterious  man  before  him 
kne«r  more  than  he  did  himself;  and  that  the 
•hadows  he  was  -showing  him  were  intended  to 
excite  in  him  feelings  of  curiosity,  which  maddened 
him  rather  than  gratified  his  desire. 

"  You    mock   roe,   whatever  you   be,    witard, 
>ok,'*  said  Teunis,  flinging  down  the 


goblet  with  a  ring  that  startled  himself  more  than 
it  did  the  necromancer.  •'  You  show  me  that 
Elsie  Schuyler  is  in  danger,  and  leave  me  in  the 
dark.     No  good  man  could  be  so  cruel." 

"  Shake  the  cup  not  in  wrath,  for  anger  never 
gained  heart,  hand  or  heaven,"  said  the  gloomy 
recluse,  half  smiling  at  the  violence  of  the  youtlu 

Teunis  looked  again »  and  after  patience  be  aav 
a  gay  group  surrounding  a  pair  equally  gay.  All 
was  sunshine.  In  the  distance  was  a  church, 
where  offerings  of  praise  went  up  from  the  assem- 
bly, and  to  the  right  was  a  ship  in  full  sail  with 
streamers  flying  in  the  wind ;  the  grandeur  of 
nature,  spread  out  before  the  eye,  seemed  to  be 
hallowed  with  the  incense  of  heaven.  The  scene 
on  the  opposile  side  was  one  of  death  and  of  blood. 
But  scarcely  had  the  curious  gazer  looked  under- 
standingly  on  the  pictures  than  the  hunting-wxtch 
of  the  hermit  struck  one,  and  then,  as  if  by  real 
magic*  the  divining  cup  was  dark  and  raeaoiOig- 
less. 

Teunis  started  at  the  sight  of  vacancy,  and 
shook  the  goblet  furiously  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
the  vision. 

"  Only  three  times,  young  man,  and  never  after 
the  short  hour.  The  spirit  has  returned  to  his 
place." 

"Good  sir,"  said  Teunis,  now  anxious  to  see 
more,  "let  me  but  finish  the  vision.  I  have  come 
for  counsel,  and  must  know  the  place  I  am  tund* 
ing  upon  before  I  can  act." 

"You  must  act,  young  man,  without  knowing 
all  things.  We  have  but  glimpses  of  realities  in 
this  world.  Faith  must  guide  us  through  dark- 
ness. You  have  seen  enough  to  warn  you  of  duly. 
Heaven  leaves  us  no  choice  of  duties.  Tbcrc  is 
danger  near  the  one  you  love.  Be  on  the  alert« 
and  the  time  to  act  is  at  hand.  There  is  blood  on 
the  road  to  life.  To-morrow  at  noon,  by  the  Dog 
Pool,  and  let  your  new  friends  be  with  you,  (or 
we  shall  have  a  sacrifice  there,  sending  up  a  (ra> 
grance  and  a  smoke  that  shall  be  ueen  frooi  die 
bay  of  Manhattan  to  the  shores  of  Erie." 

With  these  words,  the  strange  man  held  ou: 
cup  of  the  good  Santa  Cruz,  which  Teunis  migh^ 
have  shrunk  from  receiving  from  the   ban  : 
wizard,  had  he  not  lately  heanl  its.  |>raix  < 
and   its  pith  proved  by  tlie  man  wboM  y* 
had  never  once  questioned ;  so  without  a 
he  drai«k  the  whole.     He  left  the  cabin  n 
the  same  kind  of  feeling  which  a  sonuui 


has  when  he  rises  out  of  bed  into  dense  darkness, 
ind  yet  knows  the  way  he  means  to  take.  He 
mounted  up  the  hill,  thinking  of  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  and. scarcely  knew  where  he  was  till  he 
tturnbled  upon  the  sentinel,  who  demanded  fiercely, 
"Who  goes  there?"  He  was  too  young  a  soldier 
not  to  be  surprised ;  so  his  tongue  hung  fire,  for 
he  had  forgotten  the  countersign,  when  another 
voice  roared  out,  **  Fire,  you  careless  tdtot,  at 
once."  This  roused  the  intruder's  intellect,  who 
stammered,  more  dead  than  alive,  '*  The  Sword  of 
Gideon  and  of  .Schuneman," 

"  Ha !  ho  !  that's  enough,  my  dainty  callant ;" 
for  it  was  Grant,  the  Scotchman,  that  spoke.  "You 
have  na  learned  your  carrttch  o'er  weel.  But  we'll 
forgive  you  this  lime.  It  would  na  been  gude  for 
you  had  a  ball  been  put  through  your  wame  this 
cauld  night,  just  because  Schuneman's  name  was 
na  found  in  the  Book  o'  Judges,  But  where  the 
deil  hae  you  been  a^  this  time?  You've  had  a  lang 
claver  with  that  warlock  in  the  house.  It  brings 
roe  in  roin'  of  Saul  consulting  with  the  witch  of 
Endor,  before  the  battle  on  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
a.  I  hoi>e  maer  luck  may  come  of  it.  It's  no 
nny,  laddie,  and  I'm  sorry  that  the  minister 
should  show  you  sic  an  example.  But  gang  awa, 
and  lie  down  on  your  bed;  you  are  quite  dazed,  I 
see.  There  is  my  plaid,  take  it  and  row  it  round 
you.  It  is  a  wee  wet,  you  feel ;  but  that's  the  way 
we  do  in  the  Hightands — dip  it  in  a  spring,  wring 
it  out,  and  it  will  keep  the  cauld  keen  wind  frae 
penetrating  your  banes.  Mair  especially  as  I  fin' 
from  your  breath  that  you  have  got  a  gude  dram, 
A  kind  witch  or  ghaist  he  maun  be ;  I  wish  he 
would  come  up  this  way.  Now  there  you  may  lie 
like  King  Charlie  himself,  when  he  was  chased 
like  a  partrick  on  the  mountains." 

Teunis  was  too  tired  to  resist  the  attention  of 
the  kind  Gael,  and  he  slept  almost  before  his  head 
fell  on  his  rooss  pillow,  so  that  before  his  nurse 
left  him  he  was  heard  snoring  soundly.  Turning 
away.  Grant  said  to  himself,  '•  Ou  aye,  puir  chiel", 
his  head  doon,  his  house  is  theekit." 

Silence  reigned  over  all  the  hills.  Every  voice 
was  stilled.  Man  and  beast  were  alike  gone  to 
rest.  Already,  the  early  frost  had  silenced  the 
insect  tribes,  and  the  two  carcasses  slain  that  morn- 
ing had  attracted  the  prowling  races  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  two  camps.  A  distant  growl  or  yell 
might  be  heard  as  if  quarrelling  for  a  dainty  bit, 
or  a  summons  from  a  new  arrival  to  prepare  for  a 


surrender.  Man  had  lain  down  to  recruit  his 
weary  body,  and  regain  more  energy  of  passion, 
now  exhausted  by  the  toil,  the  suspense,  the  anxiety, 
or  the  frolic  of  the  previous  day. 

One  only  acted  the  part  of  sentinel-general,  and 
seemed  to  move  like  a  ghost  in  unrest,  as  he  went 
from  cliflTto  cliff;  through  hollows  and  brakes,  as 
if  these  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  home. 
It  was  the  strange  and  gloomy  recluse  who  had  in 
his  time  paced  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  He  had  fought  under  Clive 
in  Bengal,  and  had  traversed  the  jungle  where  the 
Hoogley  rolled  on  its  yellow  sands.  And  now  he 
had  become  familiar  with  scenes  of  a  more  rugged 
and  impressive  character,  in  harmony  with  his  des- 
perate nature,  made  more  intense  from  the  passion 
of  revenge,  which  he  had  nur«ied  in  secret  disci- 
pline, for  two  whole  years.  He  found  relief  in 
these  lonely  wilds  during  the  midnight  hours,  till 
every  tree  and  spring  had  become  an  acquaintance, 
whose  company  he  had  courted  with  ardent  affec- 
tion. One  great  overwhelming  passion  glowed 
within  his  spirit ;  and  but  for  the  prospect  of  gain- 
ing gratification,  his  brain  must  have  burned  out 
all  his  reason,  and  his  heart  become  crisped  like 
the  foliage  of  the  trees,  when  the  heavens  are 
brass  and  the  hills  iron. 

On  this  night  it  was  impossible  for  hira  to  sleep, 
and  could  any  eye  but  a. spirit's  have  followed  hira, 
he  might  be  seen  walking  in  his  close  fur  helmet, 
a  leathern  doublet  tight  to  his  body^  with  breeches 
and  boots  of  the  same  material,  while  in  a  broad 
bell  round  his  waist  were  hiding  those  weapons 
which  he  had  ever  had  with  him,  though  the  only 
visible  arm  of  defence  was  the  long  hickory  pole, 
shod  with  sharp  steel  at  the  point,  but  containing 
in  the  head  a  strong  dagger,  which  started  from 
its  place  by  the  touch  of  a  spring  at  the  middle, 
rendering  what  seemed  but  a  peaceful  hermit's 
staff,  on  a  sudden  a  iance  fit  for  the  hand  of  a 
knight-errant.  From  his  cell  to  the  north  of  the 
Dominie's  camp,  he  traversed  slowly,  till  he  came 
in  the  rear  of  Brandt's  forces,  taking  a  narrow  and 
perfect  view  of  the  whole  from  the  South  Mountain. 
Passing  down  the  streams  and  trails  where  only  the 
wild  beast  runs,  be  came  to  the  main  falls,  and 
gave  a  passing  glance  at  the  pool,  where  were 
hidden  the  objects  of  that  search  on  which  were 
so  many  minds  at  that  instant  intent  and  dreaming. 
Before  daylight  he  returned,  saying  in  brief  solilo- 
quy, "how  easy  it  would  be  for  me  to  deliver 
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those  captives  by  the  road  I  have  taken  myself, 
and  the  words  of  that  honest  man  still  echo  in  my 
car,  'It  is  dangerous  to  help  Providence.'  He 
would  say  nothing  should  take  the  place  of  positive 
duty.  Relieve  now,  and  trust  the  rest.  But  the 
punishment  must  be  measured  out  in  the  presence 
of  all.  The  report  must  be  carried  back  where  it 
will  tell.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  must  be  made  lo  see 
that  he  has  but  narrowly  escaped  the  vengeance  he 
has  proudly  invoked.  Yes,"  said  the  excited  exile, 
striking  his  stalT  on  the  rock,  **  it  shall  be  heard  of 
in  the  army,  that  the  villain  has  been  made  to  bite 
the  dust.  And  in  London,  too,  shall  it  be  said 
that  the  heir  of  Brantwood  had  power  left  to  punish 
his  enemies  though  they  hide  themselves  in  the  lair 
of  the  panther." 

Returning  to  his  cabin,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
skins  which  lay  on  the  settle,  that  served  for  seat 
and  for  bed.  His  voice  died  away  in  prayer  that 
God  might  give  his  hand  strength  for  justice,  and 
bitterly  weeping,  he  cried,  "Thou  pure  Spirit, 
whose  bosom  was  soiled  by  the  slimy  serpent, 
thou  who  heard  my  vow  of  vengeance,  come  and 
behold  justice  meted  out  for  thy  dishonor  1" 

CHAPTER  XXXV.      THE  LA.ST  II«)IAN  BATTLE  ON  THE 
RIVER   HUDSON,    I760.' 

The  freifulness  of  Brandt  with  his  braves  was 
becoming  every  hour  more  apparent.  The  hope 
of  succeeding  in  diverting  the  colonists  from 
watching  the  [^sagc  between  the  north  and  south 
was  almost  fled.  But  the  pride  of  the  Mohawk 
was  morticed  when  he  thought  of  retreating  back 
ino  the  wilds,  where  he  knew  that  he  must  be 
buried  in  obscurity.  Could  he  only  get  a  foothold 
on  the  Great  River,  making  the  mountain  his 
base,  he  might  be  of  some  importance  in  the  eye 
of  the  great  King  of  England. 

Upon  this  weakness  of  the  Indian,  Clifford  was 
directing  all  his  skill,  holding  out  the  hope  before 
him  of  being  able,  after  a  few  days,  lo  descend 
and  make  a  lodgment  on  those  very  islands  which 
they  could  distinguish  from  their  camp  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaatskill  Creek.  Not  that  he  deemed 
such  an  attempt  wise,  or  likely  to  be  successful, 
but  anything  which  might  detain  the  Mohawk 
here  for  a  few  days  longer  was  deemed  by  him  to 
be  lawful. 


I 


'  Colood  Stone  refen  (o  this  battle,  aad  quotes  from  t 
nuuMacrtpC  history  by  one  Smith  of  Scbobsrie. 


The  little  army  of  red  and  painted  men  were 
preparing  for  the  grand  hunt  that  was  to  come  off 
that  day  j  and  while  the  braves  were  so  engsigcd^ 
the  leaders  stood  out  upon  the  stx^c^  of  the  cliUfl 
watching  the  mist  as  it  rolled  away  at  the  sight  of 
the  sun. 

"I  have  heard,"  said  CHfTord,  as  if  incidentally, 
"  of  a  great  battle  being  fought  for  the  kingship 
of  the  Six  Nations,  on  those  two  islands  below 
these,  between  your  ancestor  Hendrick  and  Etau- 
o-qtiara,  the  Mohican;  does  the  great  Mohawk 
hear  me?" 

"  Thayendanegea  was  there,"  replied  the  chief, 
proudly,  "  with  King  Hendrick,  when  no  bigger 
than  an  eagle's  height.  There  this  wound  was 
made ;  the  first  time  blood  came  at  the  point  of  a 
spear. ' ' 

At  this  the  chief  made  his  shoulder  bare,  that 

the   wound  might  appear.     Clifford  was  gaining 

his  end  without  an  effort,  and  as  if  casually,  laid: 

"Some  of  you  old  Dutchmen  must  remember 

that  battle ;  it  is  not  over  twenty  years  since." 

Several  spoke  here  at  once,  saying  that  they 
were  present  as  spectators;  but  all  allowed  the 
Elder  Abiel  had  the  most  to  do  with  it,  being 
acquainted  well  with  the  Mohican  chiefs. 

"Well,"  said  Clifford,  "we  have  an  hour  (o 
spare,  let  us  hear  the  account ;  I  am  sure  il  mnit 
please  the  Mohawk  chief,  the  present  king  of  the 
Six  Nations,  to  listen  to  a  white  man  telling  of  the 
bravery  of  Hendrick,  who  fought  for  the  crown 
which  Brandt  now  wears  so  nobly.  It  would  be 
pity  to  leave  those  beautiful  islands  down  there  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels,  when  another  battle  would 
secure  them  lo  the  rightful  owner." 

The  Elder  Abiel,  thus  pressed  into  the  serrice, 
could  not  escape  from  the  task  of  narrating  what 
he  had  seen.  The  subject  was  fAmiliar  to  hira; 
and  as  his  audience  were  evidently  all  intcreated^ 
he  began  as  follows : 

The  Elder  Abiel's  Story. 
"  The  ground  of  that  war  between  the  Mohawks 
and  the  Mohicans,  was  the  crown  of  the  Six 
Nations.  Hendrick  had  been  in  England  aad 
felt  that  the  title  went  a  great  way  there.  So  had 
Etau-o-quam,  but  he  was  of  a  more  exalted  nlad 
in  religion  and  was  less  ambitious  of  distinction. 
He  was  stirred  up,  however,  by  his  «>n  Newabina 
and  by  the  people  of  New  England,  who  vwbed 
to  cripple  the  power  of  Sir  William  Johncoo  is 
the  West.     Hindering   Hendrick  they   hiodervd 
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Johnson;  so  they  secretly  set  the  one  chief  against 
the  other.  There  had  been  much  manceuvering 
all  over,  of  which  we  heard  a  little. 

"The  chief  village  of  the  Mohicans  was  down 
there.  There  are  remains  of  it  still  to  be  seen, 
but  it  was  once  a  thriving  place,  the  centre  of  a 
large  population.  Etaii-o-quam  had  his  wigwam 
on  the  Haup-pee-naus,  a  high  bluff  at  the  angEe 
of  the  creek.  He  was  an  old  man,  very  lofty  and 
proud  of  having  seen  Queen  Anne,  who  gave  him 
aDd  some  other  chiefs  royal  robes.  Dominie 
Schuneraan  says  the  whole  account  is  in  a  book 
called  the  Spectator.  Colonel  Clifford  no  doubt 
has  read  it  ?' ' 

"Yes,"  said  the  soldier,  growing  sincerely 
interested,  "I  remember  seeing  the  Indian  Kings 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  just  as  Addison  describes 
them.     Go  on." 

"The  first  notice  which  we  had  of  the  coming 
war  was  through  one  Drake,  who  was  on  a  trading 
excursion,  as  he  pretended,  but  who  really  came 
hither  from  Stockbridge  with  a  message  from  these 
wise  men  of  the  East  to  the  great  chief  Etau-o- 
quam. 

"That  chief  had  gone  out  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  his  son,  Newabioa;  himself  a  noble  specimen 
of  the  red  man.  Dressed  in  the  regalia  he  had 
received  in  London  :  he  felt  a  presentiment  of  his 
end  being  near  and  he  longed  to  look  once  more 
upon  the  lofty  mountains.  Rising  to  his  full 
height,  he  held  out  his  hands,  as  if  to  embrace  the 
towering  height.  Knowing  every  change  which 
High  Peak  puts  on,  he  perceived  that  a  new  aspect 
was  assumed,  indicative  to  him  of  a  change  for 
himself. 

"•The  sun  sets  amidst  the  mist,'  said  he. 
'There  is  blood  mingling  with  the  streams;  I 
hear  the  music  of  war,  I  must  fall  with  ray  mantle 
around  me.  Let  me  be  gathered  into  Asinath, 
the  tomb  of  my  fathers.  But  first  must  I  drink  of 
the  spring  that  runs  close  by  their  graves.  There- 
of I  drank  in  youth ;  to  that  I  ran  first,  on 
returning  from  the  house  of  the  great  queen.  1 
shall  come  from  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  west 
to  drink  of  that  clear  fountain.' 

"It  was  on  returning  from  this  sacred  pilgrimage, 
that  the  man  Drake  met  him ;  putting  into  his 
hand  a  small  package,  which  was  not  opened  then, 
and  though  the  curious  trader  felt  anxious  to  draw 
the  chief  into  conversation,  he  got  no  reply, 
which  Eoraewhat  annoyed   the  inquistor.     Falling 


in,  however,  with  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had 
come  hither  from  Ulster,  the  traveJiing  merchant 
found  good  quarters  with  Johannes  Du  Bois,  where 
he  was  sitting  quietly  after  supper,  telling  what  he 
knew,  that  he  might  get  knowledge  back  with 
interest;  or  as  he  said  himself,  he  put  a  little 
water  into  the  pump  so  that  he  might  pump  all  he 
wanted  out  of  the  cistern. 

'*  '  I  guess,  Mr.  Du  Bois,'  said  the  trader,  'you 
can  read  in  gen?* 

"The  Dutchman,  who  was  a  man  of  silence 
and  wa3  at  that  time  enjoying  his  pipe,  merely 
nodded  his  head. 

"  '  Well,'  continued  Drake,  '  tell  me  the  mean- 
ing of  a  muskrat  darting  at  an  otter?' 

"  Du  Bois  here  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  leap  that  startled  the 
peddler  up  to  the  same  position,  where  they  stood 
facing  each  other,  before  either  found  a  tongue. 
Du  Bois  spoke  first. 

"  •  Where  have  you  seen  that  sight  ?' 
"  '  I  did  not  say  I  saw  it,  I  only  asked  what  it 
meant.*     For  his  conscience  told  him  he  had  been 
guilty  of  violating  the  trust  put  in  his  honor. 

"  '  You  will  know  what  that  means  before  long, 
if  I  be  a  true  prophet.  The  great  Mohawk  has 
sent  his  challenge,  or  else  our  chief  here  has  got 
word  of  the  coming  he  has  been  expecting  for  a 
month  past.  The  muskrat  is  the  Mohawk's  totem, 
and  the  other  is  for  the  river  chief.  You  can  read 
the  rest.' 

"  'Or,  as  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  would  say,  their 
sign-manual.  But  do  you  suppose  that  old  chief 
will  fight  ?' 

"'Do  you  think  he  will  die,'  said  Du  Bois; 
<He  will  fight  as  sure  as  death;  and  there,  I 
declare  they  are  singing  the  war-song  now.  Nay, 
see  how  the  fires  are  burning  all  over  the  country.' 
"'Yaw!  yawl'  said  Gertrude,  the  wife  of  Du 
Bois,  'there,  the  lights  are  blazing  on  the  Hau- 
pee-naus.'  She  said  this  as  she  lifted  her  babe  in 
her  arms,  running  in  terror  to  the  door,  that  she 
might  hear  as  well  as  see:  she  called  as  she  looked 
back : 

**  '  They  are  singing  psalms  to  their  God.  Their 
squaws  are  loudest." 

"'Rather  to  the  devil,'  said  Drake,  whose 
Puritanic  blood  rose  at  the  thought  of  these  red- 
skins and  their  cruelty. 

"  The  house  of  Du  Bois  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  that  comes  down  from  these  little  lakes, 
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and  was  situated  about  half  a  mile  frona  its  mouth. 
It'  was  a  strongly  built  stone  structure,  after  the 
Huguenot  fashion,  one  large  room  with  chambers 
overhead.  It  could  be  turned  into  a  fort  in  time 
of  need;  but  before  Du  Bois  would  determine  on 
his  course,  he  deemed  it  best  to  take  a  quiet  survey 
of  the  camp.  Accordinly  he  walked  out  along  with 
Drake,  who  was  no  coward,  though  a  peddler. 
They  climbed  up  a  hill,  that  stood  between  ihe 
house  and  the  Hau-peenaus,  where  they  saw  the 
beacon  burning  all  along  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
Du  Bois  understood  the  warning,  and  made  up  his 
mind  it  would  be  best  to  move  his  family  inland, 
and  turneti  back  with  that  intent. 

'• '  Gitty,'  said  he,  'is  a  brave  creature,  but 
there  is  no  saying  what  these  bloody  beings  might 
do  when  iheir  wrath  is  up.* 

*'  *  I  guess,'  said  Drake,  'I  now  understand  the 
meaning  of  those  dark  hints  that  Priest  Wheelock 
threw  out  about  wars  and  rumors  of  war,,  last 
Sunday.' 

••There  was  but  little  sleep  for  any  of  us,**  con- 
tinued the  Elder  Abiel,  "in  that  region  all  that 
night.  We  on  the  Vlatts  soon  heard  the  yells  of 
the  roused  warriors,  and  though  the  Mohicans 
were  our  friends,  an  Indian  in  a  rage  is  a  very  un- 
pleasant coiBpanion.  I  started  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  took  my  stand  on  that  kekute  from 
which  you  see  the  smoke  rising  now,  where  I  met 
a  number  of  my  acquaintances,  and  we  looked 
down  on  the  red  circle,  where  the  old  chief  stood 
in  the  midst,  dressed  as  I  have  told  you.  He  was 
dancing  as  a  young  chieftain  mingles  in  the  crowd. 
All  night  there  was  a  ceaseless  stream  of  their 
squaws  and  papooses  passing  on  to  Castilberg, 
where  it  was  supposed  the  weaker  portion  of  the 
population  would  be  safe-  Still  these  were  not 
unarmed,  nor  unprepared,  for  Etau-o-quam  himself 
was  there  in  command.  While  on  the  outside  of 
their  village,  to  the  south,  a  strong  party  were 
secreted  under  the  command  of  the  chief  Newa- 
bina,  and  a  third  division  was  on  the  little  island 
at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  It  was  in  a  measure  to 
be  a  pitched  battle,  and  scouts  were  sent  out  by 
both  armies  aa  early  as  twilight,  with  orders  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  possible,  and  divine  their  modes 
of  attack  and  of  defence.  Those  of  the  Mohican 
did  not  require  to  go  far  till  they  met  the  Mohawk 
fleet,  on  its  way  down,  making  for  the  larger  island 
out  in  the  river,  where  they  all  disembarked. 
However,  thiii  was  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 


enemy  on  the  main  land.     Hendrick  had  received 
accounts  from  his  spies  of  how  the  foe  was  posted, 
and  determined  to  surprise  him  in  all   his  three 
points.     In  this  he  showed  a  lack  of  that  wisdom 
he  had  learned  when  afterward  at  Saratoga.     Whe©i 
Sir    William    Johnson    was    bent    upon    dividinj 
his  forces,  Hendrick,  his  Indian  ally,  took  three^l 
sticks,  giving  one  after  another  to  the  EnglishmaOyj 
bidding  him  break  them  ;  and  taking  three  morv, 
he  handed  them  to  him  at  once,  and  asked  of  hiiV.^ 
to  do  the  same  thing.     The  symbol  was  understood 
and  the  advice  taken  with  success.     Hendrirk  bad 
learned  something  of  the  art  of  war  in  this  little 
battle,  where  he   nearly  lost  all  by  dividing  hb 
forces. 

"  A  heavy  fog  lay  upon  the  river  all  night,  wliicti 
prevented  the  attack  from  taking  place  as  earij  m 
was  the  Mohawk's  intention  ;  still  he  sent  out  oae 
party  from  the  upper  end  of  Ussaman  Island,  who 
were  to  follow  a  small  stream  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  that  comes  down  through  the  rising  ground 
which  you  see  to  the  north  of  the  Kaatskill  Creek, 
about  two  miles  distant  up  the  river.  Scouts  had 
already,  through  the  dark,  crawled  forward  ooc 
before  the  other,  at  certain  distances,  so  m  to  be 
heard  by  one  another  through  signs  preconcerted ; 
so  that  the  whole  devoted  camp  was  encircled, 
and  the  ground  fully  understood  before  morning 
dawned.  Every  ear  in  the  beleaguered  fort  was 
awake,  and  scarcely  a  whisper  was  heard,  for  aU 
waited  for  the  onset.  It  did  come  upon  all  three 
forts  at  once.  Hendrick  sailing  down  the  east  aide 
of  the  river  early  in  the  fog,  led  his  main  body 
from  a  few  miles  below,  up  through  the  woods, 
where  they  lay  coiled  like  so  many  serpents  oo  the 
ground,  till  they  heard  the  war-cry  from  Castitbrrg, 
when  up  the  great  chief  Hendrick  started,  giviof 
the  whoop  to  his  braves,  then  rushed  upeo  Ike 
camp  of  Newabina,  which  was  there  to  meet  ibe 
onset  with  a  vigor  and  a  spirit  which  made  the 
Mohawk  fall  back  crestfallen  for  a  time.  But  for 
the  renown  and  power  of  their  leader,  all  woold 
have  been  lost.  As  it  was,  they  had  to  take  to  tW 
trees  and  the  gullies,  where  they  crouched,  «mI 
watched  the  movements  of  their  enemy,  whoM 
spirit  being  flushed  with  the  success  of  their  defeflce, 
were  more  than  ready  to  expose  themselves  to  llw 
eyes  of  the  marksmen  on  the  other  side,  And  co»» 
sequenlly  lost  several  of  their  best  warriors  thriM^ 
extra  zeal  and  courage. 

"  The  attack  on  Castilberg  was  siliMilttiicaas 
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tith  that  on  the  Hau-pee-naus  village  by  Hend- 
rick,  whose  iniention  was  to  surround  the  island, 
where  he  supposed  the  main  body  of  the  Mo- 
hicans were  lodged,  and  thus  cut  off  their 
retreat,  so  that  they  would  be  entirely  massa- 
cred; for  little  Abraliara»  Hendrick's  brother, 
was  hovering  around  the  island  Wantona  with  a 
fleet  of  canoes,  ready  at  a  signal  from  the  land  to 
enter  upon  his  part  of  the  battle.  We  have  seen 
hoff  the  attack  upon  Newabina's  force  was  repulsed, 
afld  that  upon  the  castle  did  not  come  ofiT  any  bet- 
ter. The  old  chief,  Etau-oquam,  took  the  com- 
nund,  and  felt  the  blood  of  his  youth  rise  to  fury. 
Like  the  old  war-horse  that  the  good  book  tells  us 
about,  his  neck  was  clothed  with  thunder.  He 
sraelled  the  battle  afar  off;  and  said  Ha  ha.  Rush- 
ing from  the  gateway  of  the  fortress,  he  shouted 
his  war-cry,  so  clear  and  strong,  that  his  people 
below  who  heard  it  regarded  it  as  the  sure  omen 
of  victory.  His  scarlet  robe  still  on  him,  but 
bound  round  his  loins  with  a  bear-skin  belt,  and 
his  crown  tied  under  his  chin,  he  swung  his  famous 
tomahawk,  till  he  fixed  his  aim,  then  flung  it  with 
a  force  and  a  skill  into  the  skull  of  the  leader 
of  the  assailants,  which  felled  him  at  once  to  the 
ground.  Rushing  forward  on  the  prostrate  foe, 
he  had  his  hair  at  once  in  his  hand,  and  his  scalp- 
ing-knife  at  its  dread  work,  so  that  he  succeeded 
in  tearing  the  trophy  from  the  head  of  his  enemy, 
but  was  struck  down  himself  by  a  blow  that  laid 
hira  on  the  ground,  from  which  he  was  borne 
off  by  his  people,  and  placed  within  the  fort,  upon 
his  bed  of  skins.  Hti  example  had  its  effect  upwn 
all,  friend  and  foe.  The  Mohawks  were  beaten 
back  as  far  as  the  mill  which  stands  there  to  the 
east  of  Castilberg,  where  they  took  refuge.  The 
force  in  the  castle  was  not  strong  enough  to  storm 
them,  nor  was  it  intended  that  this  party  should 
should  act  except  on  the  defensive.  They  returned 
lo  watch  over  the  old  king  of  the  rivers,  who  had 
evidently  struck  his  last  blow.  Body  and  soul 
were  alike  yielding  up,  and  preparing  htmself  for 
liB  departure  to  the  hunting-grounds  of  his  fathers, 
lie  sent  a  message  to  Newabina,  commanding  his 
presence  when  Hendrick  was  repulsed. 

"That  brave  chief  was  restraining  his  own 
followers,  and  at  the  same  lime  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Mohawk.  He  had  most  to  fear 
from  the  pent-up  ardor  of  his  braves,  who  were 
eager  to  rush  out  and  become  the  assailants  j  but 
be  satisfied  them  by  encouraging  individual  prow- 


ess, while  the  main  body  were  spectators  of  the 
fierce  play.  If  a  Mohawk  was  seen  to  skip  frona 
tree  to  tree,  coming  all  the  time  nearer,  Newabina 
would  encourage  some  volunteer  to  rush  over  the 
defence  around  his  camp,  and  scalp  the  skulking 
enemy.  An  instance  of  this  kind  kept  the  two 
parties  at  bay  for  a  time.  One  of  Hendrick's 
braves  was  observed  by  the  Mohican  chief  himself 
to  ride  behind  a  large  oak,  ai>d  from  that  take 
aim  so  truly  that  his  shots  told  upon  several  of 
the  best  men  of  the  array.  The  patience  of 
Newabina  was  exhausted,  and  without  any  previous 
sign  he  rushed  with  such  unexpected  fury  upon  the 
hiding  Mohawk,  that  he  nearly  stumbled  over  the 
foe;  when  with  one  blow  of  his  battle-axe  he 
prostrated  him  to  the  ground.  With  his  fingers 
twisted  in  the  hair  of  his  enemy,  he  was  preparing 
to  finish  his  work,  when  the  keen  eye  of  Hendrick 
saw  the  advantage,  who  was  soon  on  his  way  to 
lake  the  combat  on  himself;  but  being  heavy  and 
stiffer  than  he  had  been,  he  measured  his  distance 
so  that  his  tomahawk  fell  short  of  its  mark,  and 
quivered  in  the  oak  behind  where  the  Mohican 
stood  with  the  dripping  scalp  in  his  left  hand  and 
his  knife  in  the  other,  ready  to  plunge  it  into  his 
great  enemy,  when  he  came  up.  Prudence  re- 
strained both  of  these  wily  chiefs  from  single 
combat.     The  crisis  had  not  yet  come. 

"Like  all  Indian  battles  where  they  were  so 
evenly  matched,  this  combat  continued  for  several 
hours,  and  but  few  lives  were  lost.  Defeated  in 
their  cunning  at  surprjsal,  the  Mohawks  fet!  back. 
So  far  as  the  battle  had  gone,  the  Mohicans  were 
the  victors.  Aware  of  the  approach  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, they  had  been  ranged  in  fine  order  in  the 
form  of  a  half  moon,  behind  an  intricate  brush 
fence,  which  had  been  in  use  before  this  in  a 
former  contest,  and  hud  then  proved  its  worth. 
They  had  improved  it,  and  made  it  impenetrable 
to  half-naked  men.  Every  attempt  at  breaking 
through  only  hurt  the  assailants,  and  just  at  the 
time  when  Hendrick's  braves  were  becoming 
discouraged,  be  received  word  of  the  failure  on 
Castilberg,  which  made  htm  decide  at  once  on  a 
retreat ;  as,  in  proportion  to  his  loss,  would  be  the 
gain  of  his  enemy.  Trembling  every  moment  lest 
he  should  be  attacked  in  his  flank  by  the  forces  of 
the  htU,  he  retired  by  degrees,  fighting  all  the  way, 
His  retreat  was  masterly  of  its  kind,  and  new  to 
his  pursuers,  so  that  they  were  puzzled ;  losing 
ground  rather  than  gaining  new  laureb,  Hendrick 


put  his  men  that  bore  fire-arms  into  three  files, 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  when  they  moved 
backward,  but  as  the  two  outside  ranks  discharged 
their  pieces  they  ran,  leaving  the  middle  rank  to 
defend,  as  long  as  possible,  when  they  also  fired, 
running  immediately  and  passing  their  fellows, 
who  by  this  time  had  loaded,  and  were  ready  for 
defending,  firing  and  running,  so  that  by  the 
time  they  had  reached  the  place  where  their  canoes 
lay  off  in  the  river,  the  Mohicans  had  not  come  up, 
nor  did  they  see  what  was  going  on  of  the  embarka- 
tion till  the  last  file  were  leaping  into  the  water 
up  to  their  middle,  and  swimming  out  to  their 
companions,  leaving  their  pursuers  shouting  defi- 
ance, aad  yet  feeling  that  it  was  but  a  partial 
victory. 

"Little  Abraham's  attempt  upon  the  island 
Wantona  was  not  more  successful  than  the  other 
two  attacks.  Indeed,  from  the  first  it  was  more  a 
feint  than  intended  to  be  serious;   though   from 


the  natural  fury  of  the  Indian  character,  it  became 
soon  too  bloody  to  stop  at  the  comtnaDd  of  a 
leader  less  than  Hendrick  himself.  Having  strict 
orders  not  to  leave  their  canoes  at  the  risk  of 
losing  them — since  upon  them  lay  the  safety  of 
the  whole  expedition,  in  case  of  a  defeat  on  tlw 
main  land — this  third  division  did  not  venture  far 
into  the  sycamore  woods,  which  served  so  well  as 
a  means  of  defence  to  the  party  lodged  within; 
still,  some  of  the  more  venturous  rushed  over  that 
boundary,  and  were  cut  off  firom  the  main  body, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohicans,  who  were 
hidden  among  the  bushes,  lying  flat  upon  their 
faces  till  they  saw  their  chance.  Abraham  drev 
his  braves  off  without  attempting  a  rescue,  wbicH 
he  saw  was  vain,  and  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  a  few  of  his  best  men  killed  before  his  eyes^ 
with  horrible  cruelty.  Retiring  immediately  to  ™ 
the  Ussaman  island,  he  sent  down  the  canoes  to 
aid  his  brother  in  his  retreat. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV.       CRUEL  AS  THE   GRAVE. 

Before  they  p.irted  for  the  night,  Dym  timidly 
sought  permission  from  Mr.  Chichester  to  share 
her  secret  with  his  mother,  but  she  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  hesitation  with  which  he  acceded  to 
her  request.  Her  look  of  astonishment  recalled 
him. 

"You  have  promised  to  trust  me,"  he  said,  with 
a  grave  smile  at  her  perplexed  face.  •'  In  fact, 
you  have  given  me  a  very  full  and  convincing  proof 
of  your  faith  in  me  a  very  few  hours  ago.  Am  I 
asking  too  much  if  I  beg  you  to  trust  me  a  little 
longer?" 

"  Do  you  wish  me  not  to  tell  your  mother,  then  ? 
I  only  thought" Dym's  perfect  faith  was  jar- 
ring sadly  with  her  old  sturdy  honesty.  How  was 
she  to  keep  from  Mrs.  Chichester  that  she  was 
engaged  to  her  son  ? 

Dym's  face  was  always  eloquent,  and  Mr.  Chi- 
chester understood  her  thoroughly. 

•'  You  would  be  a  very  transp.irent  deceiver,  I 
am  atraid.     No,  my  child ;  I  never  meant  to  lay 


such  a  yoke  on  your  conscience.     Tell  rojr  iD0Clicr« 

by  all  means.  I  only  ask  that  for  a  little  while  she 
may  be  the  only  confidante.  Do  you  undcraund 
me?"  taking  her  hand  with  one  of  his  perMiasive 
looks. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  do  as  you  wish,"  she  replied, 
coloring  high  under  it,  "There  is  no  one  cbc 
whom  I  care  to  tell,  unless,  perhaps,  it  were  Hum- 
phrey," with  a  quick  throb  of  pain  as  she  thought 
how  Will  would  have  rejoiced  in  her  happtnos ; 
and,  as  though  he  again  understood  her,  be  dirw 
her  closer  to  him. 

"I  am  almost  glad  that  you  have  nothing  to 
give  up  for  me,"  he  said,  tenderly,  after  a  minute's 
silence.  "  You  have  always  seemed  to  belong  to 
us  somehow.  My  cousin  is  going  away  to-morrow 
to  stay  with  some  friends  in  Cumberland.  On  her 
return  I  shall  tell  her  myself;  but  until  things  an 
definitely  settled  I  have  no  wish  that  our  aHain 
should  furnish  food  for  village  gossip.  Only." 
with  a  droll  look,  "  I  think  with  you  that  Hum- 
phrey has  a  right  to  know.     I  am  afraid  be  wanted 
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somebody  very  badly  himself  once  upon"  a  time. 
Would  you  rather  he  should  hear  it  fram  me, 
Dj-rn?"    And  Dym  shyly  answered,  "Yes." 

It  was  well  that  Dym  was  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced, as  well  as  too  humble-minded,  to  expect 
much  attention  from  hcr^a/rc^y  for  certainly  Mr. 
Chichester  was  not  a  demonstrative  lover.  Dym's 
unselfishness  and  devotion  saved  her  from  many  a 
chill  feeling  of  disappointment- 

.\fier  a  little  lime  he  resumed  his  ordinary  man- 
ner with  her,  and,  except  that  he  sought  her  society 
more  frequently,  and  on  all  occasions  paid  the 
utmost  deference  to  her  opinion  and  wishes,  there 
was  nothing  that  could  betray  to  the  most  watchful 
eyes  that  he  had  exchanged  the  friend  for  the 
lover. 

A  thorough  understanding  prevailed  between 
them,  but  it  could  hardly  be  called  courtship  ;  he 
had  always  been  kind  and  gentle  with  her,  and 
now  he  was  doubly  so.  With  instinctive  delicacy 
he  contrived  to  infuse  a  new  element  of  respect 
into  his  manner;  he  was  less  abrupt  and  more 
yielding.  Dym  was  often  distressed  at  the  way  in 
which  he  would  set  aside  his  own  wishes  or  plans 
if  he  thought  he  could  minister  to  her  pleasure.  A 
shadow  of  disrespect  to  Miss  Elliott  was  sure  to 
bnng  down  his  severest  displeasure  on  the  offender, 
tacitly  rather  than  by  word.  He  was  proving  to 
her  that  she  was  the  woman  whom  the  master  of 
iDgleside  delighted  to  honor ;  and  yet  there  was 
nothing  lacking  in  his  devotion. 

Dym  thought  her  lover  perfect ;  to  her  there  was 

ply  no  flaw  in  her  happiness.  He  was  a  little 
grave  and  absent  in  his  manner,  perhaps,  when 
they  were  alone  together,  and  yet  Dym  always  felt 
that  her  presence  soothed  and  pleased  him.  It 
never  entered  into  the  simple  girl's  heart  to  won- 
der why  he  spoke  so  little  of  their  approaching 
raamage,  but  rather  shunned  the  subject,  as  though 
it  involved  some  present  difficulty  and  pain.  He 
Would  talk  to  her  about  herself,  about  Florence's 
futore,  and  dwell  long  and  gratefully  on  their 
TOutual  affection  for  the  child ;  or  else  he  would 
felapseinto  silence,  and  only  by  the  rare  caressing 
touch  of  his  hand  on  her  hair  would  he  show  that 
be  was  conscious  that  she  was  still  by  him ;  and 
yet  after  a  brief  absence  he  would  welcome  her 
l^k  so  gladly  that  Dym  knew  that  in  some  way 
she  had  become  necessary  to  him. 

But  he  never  told  her  that  he  loved  her,  neither 
did  be  express  a  wish  that  she  should  call  him  by 
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any  other  than  the  old  name.  "Guy," — she  said 
it  sometimes  softly  to  herself,  to  see  how  it  sounded, 
but  somehow  it  never  came  naturally.  "  Perhaps 
when  we  are  married  he  will  leach  me  to  say  it," 
she  thought.  "  I  suppose  he  will  not  then  be  Mr. 
Chichester  to  rae." 

Dym  bungled  sadly  when  she  began  her  story  of 
her  engagement  to  her  friend.  It  was  a  pity  no 
one  was  there  to  see  the  girl's  sparkling  blushing 
face.  Before  she  had  half  finished  she  was  clasped 
fondly  in  Mrs.  Chichester's  arms. 

"I  never  dared  to  hope  this,"  she  sobbed. 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  have  made  me  so  happy  I 
Guy  will  never  go  away  again  now,  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  Dym,  but  you  have  always  been  like  my 
own  daughter  to  me:  but  I  shall  love  you  all  the 
better  now."  But  Mrs.  Chichester  wisely  kept 
her  raptures  for  Dym  :  her  womanly  instinct  led 
her  to  say  very  little  to  her  son. 

"I  am  glad  of  this,  Guy,"  she  said,  detaining 
him  by  the  hand  when  he  came  up  to  wish  her 
good-night — "  very^  glad  indeed  ;  you  could  not 
have  done  better  for  yourself  and  Florence." 

''I  am  sure  of  it  for  Florence,"  he  returned, 
briefly. 

"  Not  for  yourself,  Guy?"  in  an  anxious  tone. 

"For  myself  of  course,"  with  a  light  laugh. 
"Do  you  think  I  am  capable  of  such  a  piece  of 
self-sacrifice  as  that?" 

Mrs.  Chichester  signed. 

*'  I  know  what  this  must  be  to  you.  Things  are 
.so  different,  and  you  have  changed  with  them ; 
but  you  will  not  refuse  to  let  me  wish  you  happi- 
ness, my  son?" 

*•  No,  indeed,"  he  replied,  speaking  as  though 
he  were  touched,  and  bending  down  to  kiss  her, 

"It  will  not  be  unalloyed  happiness  just  now, 
but  it  will  come  in  time,  Guy,  It  must,  it  will ; 
she  is  so  young,  and  loves  you  so  dearly,  you  will 
make  her  what  you  will." 

"She  is  a  noble-hearted  little  creature,  and  I 
shall  do  my  utmost  to  make  her  happy,"  was  his 
reply,  in  a  lone  of  deep  feeling;  but  as  he  dropped 
her  hand  Mrs.  Chichester  felt  herself  a  little 
damped  by  his  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

"He  has  not  forgotten  Honor,  in  spite  of  his 
new  fancy,"  she  thought;  "Guy  is  so  faithful." 
And  she  called  Dym  to  her  side  and  tenderly 
caressed  the  girt,  as  though  she  would  make  amends 
for  some  fancied  slight. 

Mr.  Chichester  kept  his  promise  of  telling  Hum- 


phrey  Nethccote.     Humphrey  came  up  to  Ingle- 
side  one  evening  to  wish  her  joy. 

♦'The  squire  has  told  me,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
taking  her  two  little  hands,  and  looking  at  her 
fondly.  "Somehow  I  have  suspected  this  all  along, 
Dym.*' 

'*Oh,  Humphrey,  bow  could  you?" 

"  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  see  much  of  you 
and  not  love  you,"  he  returned,  in  a  voice  that 
that  was  a  little  husky  :  "  it  wouldn't  be  in  man's 
nature,  especially  now  he  is  so  lonely  and  sad. 
Dou't  you  feel  that  Honor  will  be  glad  to  know 
you  are  taking  care  of  him  and  the  child  ?" 

•*  Dear  Humphrey,  how  good  of  you  to  say 
that !"  she  whispered,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  if  he  makes  you  happy,  that  is  all  I  ask 
of  him  :  you  must  not  expect  too  much  of  him  at 
first ;  the  squire  is  not  the  man  he  was,  but  he  will 
pick  up  after  a  time.  I  should  have  guessed  by 
your  face  something  pleasant  had  happened.  Folks 
will  say  you  are  young  to  be  the  squire's  sweet- 
heart, when  they  see  you  beside  him." 

"  He  is  not  so  old,"  she  replied,  pouting;  "Mr. 
Chichester  is  not  quite  forty  yet;   he  told  me  so." 

"  Nay,  but  the  trouble  has  changed  him.  Well, 
heaven  bless  you,  my  dear ;  when  you  are  a  happy 
wife  you  won't  forget  your  old  friend  Humphrey?" 
somewhat  wistfully. 

"  Never,  Humphrey  !  What  are  you  thinking 
about  ?  Are  you  not  our  dearest  friend — his  as 
well  as  mine?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  the  dearest ;  but  as  true  a  one  as 
you  need  have."  And,  moved  by  the  sadness  of 
his  expression,  Dym,  for  the  second  time  in  her 
life,  lifted  up  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

The  weeks  passed  on.  April,  with  its  chilly 
freshness  and  vaporous  sunshine,  was  over,  and  the 
May  hawthorn  was  filling  the  valley  with  sweet- 
ness. 

Dyra  was  getting  used  to  her  position  now  3  and 
the  clear  young  voice  could  be  heard  again  carol- 
ing among  the  shrubberies  in  the  early  morning ; 
her  light  step  had  recovered  its  springy  tread ;  the 
glow  of  a  new  hope  shone  in  the  clear  dark  eyes 
and  lit  them  with  strange  brilliancy.  Guy  would 
tigh  softly  10  himself  as  he  watched  her  about  the 
house. 

"  She  is  so  happy  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  shadow 
her  brightness,"  he  thought.  ".All  I  marvel  is, 
that  she  can  be  so  easily  satisfied ;  she  must  feed 
on  her  own  loving  fancies.     Sometimes  I  am  afraid 


she  will  wake  up  and  find  I  give  her  very  Uttte 
return  for  her  devotion ;  it  is  not  always  so  vii 
other  men  ;  the  second  love  deadens  the  first  lO 
great  measure;  they  remember,  but  they  are  coo-H 
soled.     Will  it  ever  be  in  her  power  to  console  me 
for  Honor?" 

And  once  this  thought  of  his  found  utterance  in 
words. 

"What  makes  you  look  so  happy,   Dym?"  he 
said,  when  he  found  her  singing  to  herself  as  she 
arranged  the  flower-vases.     Dym  blushed  very  pret- 
tily— she  always  did  when  he  tpoke  to  her — and, 
then  she  mutely  offered  him  a  rose. 

"Thank  you,  but  I  want  the  answer  too,' 
said,  detaining  both  the  flower  and  the  hand, 
looking   at  her  with  a   sad  sort  of  envy.     Dym 
glanced  at  him  shyly  before  she  bethought  hct&elf 
of  her  reply. 

*'  How  can  I  help  it,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  when 
you  are  so  good  to  me  !" 

Guy  smiled  at  that. 

"Am  I   good  to  you,  my  child?     I  ara 
you  are  not  an  impartial  judge,  Dym.     What 
girl  of  yotir  age  would   be  content  with  a  sober 
middle-aged  lover?     Are  you  not  afraid  son)ctin«es 
people  will  take  you  for  my  daughter?"  pulling  it 
his  long  gray  beard  with  a  comical  gesture — peoi^f^l 
said  his  prematurely  gray  hair  bad  aged  Guy  Chl^l 
Chester  wonderfully.     Dym  treated  him  to  one  of 
her  bewitching  smiles  in  reply — they  daxzlcd  eve&H 
him  sometimes.     In  spite  of  what  ^leople  might  sajT^^I 
was  he  not  always  grand,  lordly,  altogether  per- 
fect in  her  eyes?"     I  believe  Dym  never  coold  be 
persuaded  that  his  beauty  was  not  faultless;  to  her, 
her  lover  was  a  sort  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter  Aounoa 
in  one. 

"You  are  always  good  to  me,  except  whro  jroa 
make  these  sort  of  speeches,"  she  said,  half  pout- 
ing :  "  you  are  as  bad  as  Humphrey,  who  t»  aiwayi 
making  himself  a  Methuselah,  1  would  not  baw 
either  of  you  a  bit  diflerent.  Duu'i 
it?"  looking  up  at  him  wistfully 

"  I  believe  you  are  under  some  son  01  giai 
he  saul,  half  seriously,   half  laughing. 
put  your  hat  on,  my  child ;  I  want  you  Uid  Flor- 
ence to  ride  over  to  Ripley  with  me;"  for  Mr. 
Chichester  had  taught  Dym  to  ride,  and  Humphrey 
Nethecote  had  trained  a  pretty  i  ,  and  faad 

sent  it  up  to  the  Ingleside  stabii  ^ 

special  use. 

The  morning  air  was  delicious,  and  Mr. 
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ter  in  an  unusually  cheerful  mood  :  nevertheless 
Dym  did  not  entirely  enjoy  her  ride. 

"lam  afraid  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  Beatrix 
is  coming  back  to-morrow,"  Mr.  Chichester  had 
observed,  as  he  lifted  her  into  the  saddle.  Dym 
stooped  over  her  horse's  neck  and  stroked  its  mane 
as  she  answered  him.  She  was  rather  silent  for 
the  next  mile  or  two,  only  Guy  did  not  notice  it ; 
somehow  those  few  words  had  damped  ber  enjoy- 
ment. Mr.  Chichester  detained  her  for  a  few 
moments  that  night  when  his  mother  had  left  the 
room. 

"  Dym,  I  have  never  given  you  an  engaged  ring. 
I  wonder  you  have  not  noticed  the  omission,"  he 
began,  when  they  were  left  alone. 

"I  thought  you  disliked  the  fuss,"  she  returned, 
timidly;  "it  was  not  necessary.  Besides,  jjeople 
might  be  attracted,  and  we  could  trust  each  other 
without  the  sign-manual  of  our  agreement." 

"Ay,"  his  keen  brown  face  lighting  up  with 
one  of  his  droll  smiles,  "you  are  a  good  little 
thing,  and  yet  I  always  understood  young  ladies 
regarded  such  things  as  sacred  talismans." 

"Of  course  I  should  like  one,"  returned  Dym, 
with  her  usual  sweet  honesty  ;  "and  your  mother 
saj-s" 

"Oh,  my  mother's  taper  fingers  have  been  med- 
dling, have  they?  Well,  I  have  not  forgotten  you. 
Look  here  !"  And  he  slipped  a  tiny  hoop  studded 
with  pearls  upon  her  finger.  "  Diamonds  tell  tales, 
and  so  do  emeralds.  This  is  like  yourself — simple, 
and  pure,  and  good — and  will  keep  its  own  coun- 
sel." Dym  thanked  him  silently,  but  he  did  not 
let  her  go  just  yet. 

"One  word  more,  my  child.  You  have  reposed 
soch  generous  trust  in  me  that  I  feel  I  should  be 
undcser>'ing  of  it  if  I  did  not  show  you  more  con- 
fidence in  return.  You  know  this  time  of  year  is 
fiill  of  painful  memories  to  me ;  I  shall  breathe 
more  freely  when  a  month  or  two  have  pa.ssed. 
^cn  the  autumn  sets  in,  I  propose  leaving  Ingle- 
side  for  a  few  weeks ;  my  mother  can  then  make 
our  engagement  public,  and  as  soon  as  your  ar- 
rangements are  completed  you  can  join  me  in 
London,  where  1  propose  our  marriage  being 
solemnized.  You  will  not  mind  a  quiet  wedding 
>way  from  Ingleside,  will  you,  Dym?"  And 
DjTn,  trembling  and  flushing,  faltered  out  a  happy 
"No." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  alluded  to 
their  marriage.    Alas  !  she  little  knew  the  difficulty 


with  which  he  had  braced  himself  to  the  subject. 
Delays  were  useless  in  their  position  ;  it  would  be 
better  for  them  both  when  she  was  once  his  wife; 
he  would  be  very  fond  of  her,  and  take  good  care 
of  her,  and  she  would  be  the  sunshine  of  the  house, 
he  thoughts-only  Guy  Chichester  finished  with  a. 
sigh. 

Dym  woke  from  happy  dreams  the  next  morning 
with  a  strange  oppression  at  her  heart :  something 
had  happened,  or  was  going  to  happen.  As  her 
eyes  fell  upon  the  hoop  of  pearls,  she  suddenly 
remembered  Mrs.  Detaire  had  fixed  this  evening 
for  her  return. 

Dym  scolded  herself  for  being  superstitious. 
Why  did  she  always  augur  evil  from  Beatrix's 
visits?  Her  presence  had  often  brought  trouble 
to  Dym,  but  surely  now  the  spell  must  be  broken. 

Mr.  Chichester  had  promised  that  he  would 
announce  their  engagement  to  his  cousin  himself; 
it  would  be  badly  received,  she  knew,  Dym  had 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  Beatrix  bad  always 
watched  her  with  jealous  eyes  ;  she  would  regard 
her  as  a  designing  interloper,  probably  she  would 
accuse  her  of  intriguing.  Would  she  meet  her 
with  cool  sarcasm,  or  pour  down  the  vials  of 
her  wrath  on  Dym's  devoted  head  ?  Beatrix's 
envious  passions  were  soon  aroused,  and  on  such 
occasions,  as  Dym  well  knew,  her  words  could  be 
dangerous, 

Dym's  lark-like  voice  was  silent  that  morning; 
she  was  a  little  anxions  and  distrait  at  luncheon; 
Mr.  Chichester  noticed  it, 

"  I  am  sorry  we  cannot  have  another  ride 
together  before  Beatrix  comes,"  he  said,  as  he 
joined  Dym  at  the  sunny  terrace  window.  "But 
this  stupid  business  of  Latimer's  obliges  us  to  go 
over  to  York.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  back  to 
dinner,  mother,  so  you  and  Dym  must  do  the  best 
you  can  without  me." 

"Must  you  go?"  sighed  Dym.  She  followed 
him  disconsolately  out  into  the  hall.  When  his 
horse  was  brought  round  to  the  door,  as  she  looked 
up  at  himj,  he  saw  her  eyes  had  tears  in  them. 

**  Why,  ray  child,  what  ails  you?"  he  asked, 
in  some  surprise ;  for  it  was  new  to  him  to  see  a 
shadow  on  that  bright  face. 

Dym  drooped  her  head.     *'  She  did  not  know." 

"I  believe  Beatrix  has  become  a  sort  of  moral 
wet  blanket  to  us  both,"  he  said,  cheerfully, 
"  Never  mind,  you  shall  not  be  troubled  with  her 
long.     Why,  my  dear   Dyml"   as  she  suddenly 
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clasped  her  hands  round  his  arm  and  laid  her  face 
down  upon  them.  Dyni's  timid  reserve  had  never 
given  way  so  completely,  and  Guy's  tone  was  a 
little  anxious. 

"  You  have  never  been  so  sorry  to  part  with  me 
before,"  he  said,  trying  to  rally  her.  "  I  shall 
suppose  all  sorts  of  things.  You  must  not  make 
nje  too  vain,  Dym." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  she  returned,  unsteadily.  "I 
don't  know  why  I  want  you  so;  but,  oh,  if  only 
you  need  not  go  this  afternoon?" 

"You  will  make  me  wish  it  too,  dear,  if  you 
look  so  sad  about  it.  But,  come,  I  cannot  leave 
my  little  sunbeam  eclipsing  herself  under  such 
gloomy  fancies;  you  must  not  send  me  off  with 
that  sort  of  face,  Dym,"  as  he  lightly  touched  her 
forehead. 

Dym  gave  hira  a  misty  smile  at  that.  She  slid 
a  cold,  nervous  little  hand  in  his  as  she  wished 
htm  good-by.  As  he  rode  slowly  down  between 
the  limes,  he  looked  back  and  waved  to  her — a 
little  shimmering  gray  figure,  motionless  in  the 
sunlight. 

Dym  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room  when  Mrs. 
Delaire  arrived.  Their  greeting  was  a  somewhat 
silent  one.  The  young  widow  looked  fatigued 
and  depressed,  and  threw  herself  on  the  lounge 
with  a  wearied  air.  Her  face  had  its  jaded, 
dissatisfied  expression.  She  was  scarcely  as  beau- 
tiful as  usual,  Dym  thought,  and  her  tones  had 
their  old  sharp  ring. 

'•  Miles  tells  me  my  cousin  has  ridden  out  this 
afternoon,"  she  said,  when  Dym  had  relieved  her 
of  her  mantle  and  had  brought  her  a  cup  of  tea. 

"  Yes ;  he  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  York  with 
Mr.  Fortesciie.  He  has  business  in  Harrogate, 
too;  they  will  hardly  be  back  till  ten  or  eleven, 
Mr.  Chichester  fear^." 

'*  Mr.  Fortescue  generally  chooses  inconvenient 
times  for  business,"  retorted  Mrs.  Delaire;  and 
there  was  another  embarrassed  sUence. 

Dym  tried  to  talk  on  different  subjects,  but 
evidently  Beatrix  was  not  in  a  sociable  mood. 
She  listened  with  a  preoccupied  air,  answered  in 
monosyllables,  and  finally  rose  with  a  yawn. 

••  I  am  dreadfully  tired  ;  I  think  I  had  better  go 
to  Aunt  Constance  now.  By  the  by,  Miss  Elliott, 
Guy  said  nothing  in  his  letters  about  your  inten- 
tion of  lea\'ing  Inglesidc." 

*'  I — I  have  changed  my  mind." 

"  You  are  not  going?"  with  a  sudden  hard  in- 
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flection  in  her  voice  that  .set  Dym's  nerves  qaivcr< 
ing  again. 

"Mr.   Chichester  asked  me  to  stay/'   she  r 
turned,  faintly,   hanging  down  her  head.     Wb, 
had  become  of  Mrs.  Chichester  all  this  tinae  ? 
only  Florence  would  come  into  the  room  ! 
was  starting  away  from  the  topic  again  in  a  sort 
frightened  way,  but  Mrs.  Delaire  sternly  recalled 
her. 

"My  cousin  asked  you  to  stay?"  she  repeated, 
and  her  voice  had  a  certain  shrill  tone  in  it. 
Surely  she  could  not  have  heard  aright.  Ask  Mias 
Elliott  to  stay,  after  what  she  had  hinted — impas- 
sible. Guy  could  never  have  been  guilty  of  such 
impmdence. 

"If  my  cousin  chose  to  be  so  rash,  you  need 
not  have  taken  advantage  of  his  generosity,"  she 
continued,  coldly.  "After  what  you  have  owned 
to  me,  it  would  be  the  grossest  impropriety  for  >-ou 
to  remain  under  his  roof." 

"Stop,  Mrs.  Delaire  !  you  must  not  speak  to  me 
in  this  way,"  interrupted  Dym,  beginning  loircm' 
ble.  Ought  she  to  bear  Beatrix's  insolence  now 
she  belonged  to  him?  She  turned  the  hoop  of 
pearls  nervously  round  her  finger  as  she  s|)oke. 
The  action  did  not  escape  Mrs.  Delaire's  fiharp^ 
eyes. 

"  Why  may  I  not  speak  to  you  ?     If  yoti 
know  what  is  fitting  in  your  position,  it  is  my 
to  interfere  and  save  you.     Aunt  Constance 
know  about  this;   I  must  tell  her — warn  her." 

Beatrix  was  working  herself  up  into  «  sort  of 
passion  now. 

Dym  humbled  herself  to  make  a  final  appeaL 

"  Mrs.    Chichester   knows.      Why   should 
trouble  yourself  to  interfere,  Mrs.  Delaire?     I 
doing  you  no  wrong." 

"  How  do  I  know  that?"  replied  Beatrix.  Her 
eyes  flashed  ;  her  bosom  heaved  stormily.  "  How 
do  I  know  that  you  have  not  thrown  yotxnelf  oo 
his  <om passion  ;   that  you  have  not  induced  him 

to Who  gave  you  that?"  suddenly  stretching 

out  her  hand  in  the  attitude  of  a  tragedy  qucen^ 
and  pointing  to  the  poor  little  hoop  of  |iear1s. 

"  Pearls  keep  their  own  counsel,"  he  bad 
to  her;  but  there  was  no  evading  thotc 
eyes. 

Dym  changed  color,  and  then  womanly  digoity 
came  to  her  aid  :  evasion  was  impossible. 

"Mr.  Chichester  gave  me  these,"  she  aid, 
looking  up  with  calm  eyes  intn  Beatrix's  escited 
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ft<cc  "  Now  you  know  why  you  must  not  say 
These  things  to  me  ;  because — because  I  am  going 
to   be  his  wife." 

Uyxa  made  her  little  confession  very  sweetly, 
hxxz  she  was  alarmed  by  its  effect  on  Mrs,  Delaire. 
THc  widow  started  as  though  she  had  received  a 
shiock;  her  pale  face  grew  paler — she  gasped  for 
breath. 

* '  To  be  his  wife — Guy's  wife  !  Impossible  !  I 
will  not  believe  it,"  bhe  muttered,  sinking  on  a 
sesLX.     Then  her  mood  changed. 

"So  this  wise  cousin  of  mine  has  proposed  to 
yo»j?"  she  went  on,  in  a  mocking,  sarcastic  voice 
tl\a.t  made  Dym's  cheek  burn. 
She  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 
*•  It  is  like  him — Quixotic  and  mad  as  usual. 
And  you,  poor  fool !  you — you  accepted  him,"  in 
a  tone  of  infinite  coniempt. 

**I  accepted  him,  certainly,  and  we  are  en- 
gaged," returned  Dym,  steadily. 

Her  quiet  dignity  seemed  to  provoke  Beatrix 
beyond  endurance. 

"And  this  is  your  love  and  gratitude  to  your 
benefactor  !  Poor  love — pitiable  gratitude,  I  call 
it.  Miss  Elliott,  to  allow  him  to  lower  himself  to 
such  a  sacrifice  as  that.  But  he  shall  not,  if  I  can 
save  him  from  it,"  stamping  her  slender  foot,  as 
though  the  mere  thought  were  insupportable  to 
her.  "  You  have  acted  so  meanly  that  I  shall  not 
try  to  spare  you.  Ay,  you  may  love  him,  Miss 
Elliott,  but  you  will  never  be  his  wife.  Girl  as 
you  are,  you  will  shrink  from  the  thought  when  I 
tell  you  Guy  Chichester  is  only  marrying  you  out 
of  pity." 

Dym's  face  grew  almost  convulsed.      "How 

dare  you — how  dare  you  say  that,  Mrs,  Delaire?" 

"1  dare  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Beatrix, 

scornfully.     "  Do  you  think  he  could  ever  choose 

such  as  you  after  Honor  ?     What  •  you  have  lived 

uxwler  his  roof  alt  these  years,  and  you  have  not 

discovered  that  Guy's  weak  generosity  is  his  only 

fault?    He  is  doing  ihis  for  his  mother's  and  his 

child's  sake,  and  because  he  knows  you  love  him." 

"Oh,  heavens!  she  has  told  him  1"  cried  the 

niiserable  girl,  clasping  her  hands  before  her  face. 

"Yes,  I  told  him,"  returned  Beatrix,  in  the 

^nie  freezing  tone.     "  I  would  have  kept  it  from 

^kiin  if  I  could,  for  I  was  afraid  of  this,  but  he  made 

roe  angry,  and  then  it  all  came  out.     I  told  him 

you  were  leaving  Ingleside  because  you  were  dying 

of  love  for  him.     Do  you  wish  to  hear  how  he 


answered  me?"  But  Dym  only  wrung  her  hands 
and  groaned  heavily.  In  her  darkest  hour  had  she 
ever  felt  despair  like  this?  Oh,  God!  that  she 
should  suffer  such  bitter  shame,  and  at  the  hands 
of  this  woman  ! 

*' He  looked  at  me,"  went  on  Beatrix,  in  the 
same  hard  voice,  "as  though  I  had  dealt  him  a 
blow.  *  Could  you  not  have  saved  us  both  from 
this,  Trichy? — could  anything  more  unfortunate 
have  befallen  us  all  ?  Poor  child  !  in  whichever 
way  I  act  1  must  wrong  her.  I  could  never  love 
her  as  I  love  Honor — never,  never!'  You  should 
have  seen  his  face  as  he  said  it :  it  was  pitiful — 
painful !" 

"  In  mercy,  and  as  you  are  a  woman,  hush!" 
Beatrix  hardly  recognized  the  voice.  Her  passion 
was  dying  out,  and  a  sort  of  horror  at  her  own 
work  came  over  her  as  she  looked  at  Miss  Elliott. 
The  girl  was  lying  back  in  her  chair,  with  her  eyes 
closed  and  her  poor  lips  quite  drawn  and  blue  ;  it 
was  as  though  she  had  heard  her  own  death-war- 
rant. 

"  Are  you  faint  ?  Shall  I  get  you  something?" 
Beatrix  was  a  mere  girl  still ;  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  remorse  began  to  take  possession  of  her. 
Dym  just  stirred,  and  shook  her  head.  Mrs.  De- 
laire watched  her  irresolutely. 

Dym's  dry  lips  were  moving  now;  she  signed  to 
Beatrix  to  come  closer. 

"On  your  honor,  is  this  true?  As  there  is  a 
heaven  above  us,  have  you  not  lied  to  me  in  this?" 
holding  up  her  young  hand  solemnly  with  an  ap- 
peal that  was  almost  awful  to  Beatrix. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  undo  the  mischief  now. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  truth,"  she  returned,  sul- 
lenly ;  "you  must  blame  yourself,  not  me,  for  this 
miserable  business." 

"  I  shall  try  to  forgive  you  some  day,  I  suppose,' ' 
faltered  the  poor  child,  "  but  not  now — not  now : 
the  words  would  choke  me,"  putting  her  hand  to 
her  head  and  looking  at  Beatrix  in  a  bewildered 
sort  of  way.  "  Tel!  them  I  am  not  well — no  one 
must  come  near  me  ;  I  have  work  to  do,  I  must 
think — think — think,"  with  a  ghastly  smile  that 
somehow  curdled  Beatrix's  blood.  As  she  walked 
from  the  room,  Beatrix  saw  she  put  out  a  groping 
hand  suddenly  before  her  to  steady  herself. 

She  must  think,  this  was  her  one  idea:  tears 
were  useless,  she  must  not  grow  faint.  As  she 
ttirned  the  key  in  the  door  of  the  little  Gray  Room 
which  she  still  used  as  a  dressing-room,  and  sank 
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down  on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  her  little  bed,  she 
told  herself  that  she  had  work  that  would  take  all 
her  strength  to  do ;  and  a  settled  prayer  resolved 
itself  in  her  heart  that  she  might  have  power  to 
accomplish  it. 

Dym  was  not  sinking  under  her  misery :  she  was 
looking  it  in  the  face  vrith  a  calmness  that  was  akin 
to  despair. 

The  evening  sunshine  flooded  the  terraces  and 
gardens,  and  streamed  in  at  the  window  till  the 
gray  dress  was  streaked  with  bars  of  gold  ;  the  stars 
glimmered ;  the  moon  shone  cold  and  clear ;  the 
night-breezes  stole  into  the  darkened  room  ;  and 
still  the  crouching  figure  sat  on  with  its  face  buried 
in  its  hands.  Twice  only  it  stirred — once  when 
they  brought  food  to  her  door,  and  a  feeble  impa- 
tient voice  had  bide  them  set  it  down  and  go 
away,  and  again  when  verging  towards  midnight 
the  clear  sharp  clang  of  the  gate  sounded  in  the 
distance,  and  firm  footsteps  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
pausing  for  a  moment  under  her  window  and  then 
passing  rapidly  round  to  the  front  entrance.  As 
they  died  away,  Dym  shivered,  closed  the  window, 
and  kindled  a  light. 

She  had  thought  it  out,  and  the  time  for  her 
work  had  come. 

"As  there  is  a  heaven  above  us,  have  you  not 
lied  to  me  in  this?"  she  had  demanded  solemnly 
of  Beatrix ;  but  even  as  she  asked  it  she  knew  that 
the  bitter  truth  had  been  told  her. 

He  was  marrying  her  out  of  pity :  the  man*s 
vast  tenderness,  his  chi\'alrous  nature,  had  prepared 
for  her  this  degradation. 

'•  Guy's  weak  generosity  is  his  only  fault :  he  is 
doing  this  for  his  mother's  and  his  child's  sake, 
and  because  he  knows  you  love  him,"  Beatrix  had 
said  to  her,  and  the  ground  had  not  opened  and 
swallowed  her  in  her  shame. 
'  No,  she  had  not  lied.  Little  by  little  the  awful 
truth  was  stealing  ujwn  her.  How  white  and 
drawn  his  face  had  looked  in  that  twilight — that 


evening — when  he  had  come  to  her  and  pleaded 
for  three  days'  grace ;  how  grave  and  pasuoolesa 
had  been  his  voice  as  he  wooed  her !  with  what 
settled  sorrow  he  had  told  her  that  his  heart  was 
buried  in  Honor's  grave  ! 

Alas !  she  had  thought  that  he  had  wanted  her 
for  his  comforter — that  he  had  found  his  hearth 
lonely,  and  craved  for  her  woman's  smile  to 
brighten  it.  She  would  have  been  content  with 
so  little,  she  thought ;  she  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  merest  crumbs  of  love.  But  that  be 
should  marry  her  out  of  pity !  "  Thank  God,  I 
will  save  him  from  that,"  she  said,  bitterly,  as  she 
trimmed  her  lamp. 

Her  slender  preparations  were  soon  made,  and 
then  she  stole  into  Florence's  room. 

The  child  was  sleeping  peacefully,  with  ooe 
dimpled  arm  flung  over  the  coverlet.  Dym  stooped 
down  and  kissed  it  softly.  "  Good-by,  mjr  dar- 
ling," she  whispered,  as  she  turned  away. 

The  first  streak  of  dawn  was  stealing  up  the  val- 
ley, and  the  pale  line  of  light  was  widening  behind 
the  gray  wall  of  Ingleside,  when  a  little  figure, 
veiled  and  cloaked,  came  slowly  down  the  terrare, 
with  the  faithful  collie  following  it. 

At  the  lodge-gates  they  paused. 

"  You  must  not  come  any  further  with  nae,  Kd- 
pie."  And  as  he  licked  her  hand  irresolutely  she 
knelt  down  on  the  ground  and  hugged  the  dog  to 
her  bosom.  "Oh,  good  old  Kelpie,  dear  Kelpie. 
go  back  to  him  ;  you  must  not  forsake  htm  too." 
And  her  tears  streamed  over  the  rough  coal  and 
shaggy  paws  of  her  faithful  companion 

Five  minutes  after  that,  the  heavy  gate  had 
clanged  between  them.  Guy  heard  it,  and  mut- 
tered drowsily  to  himself  as  he  turned  in  his 
sleep. 

••  Good-by,  dear  happy  Ingleside ;  good>by  for* 
ever,"  she  moaned,  as  she  turned  away,  and  the 
echo  of  her  own  heart  went  on  ceaselessly,  ••  For- 
ever." 


JOYS  RETURN. 
By  George  Newell  Lovejoy. 


OvcK,  in  the  •gony  of  saddest  grief, 

I  cried,  "  Oh  \  ii  it  worth  the  cust  to  live 

When  happiness  proves  as  a  fugitive 

From  the  ixxtr  heart  panting  for  joy's  relief;" 

Anil  t>..\*. .!  my  head,  while  faster  fell  my  tean, 

I  -hat  I  had  been  seen  by  one 

\S  '  life  in  w»yB  eotAtic  run  -, 


Who  could  not  know  the  griefs  of  older  Yon, 

Until  I  heard  (he  quick,  yet  gcnilc  tooad 

Of  tiny  feet,  and  felt  u[x>n  my  cheek 

The  warm  and  loving  kiss  of  rij*c  red  lij«. 

And  knew,  at  Icngih,  (hat  all  my  woe  wm  drowa'd 

Amid  the  happioess  I  could  not  speak— 

The  beait't  ^t»x  nptnre  kitowin^  rw  *cUpa«  t 


SIERRA    NEVADA. 
TRIANGULATION  STATION   No.  IV.,  FREEL'S  PEAK. 

By  a  Topographer. 


Bald  and  beautiful,  yellow  in  the  shining  sun, 
Fred's  Peak  stood  against  the  southern  sky,  in- 
viting us  with  the  seeming  warmth  of  its  crest,  so 
near  to  the  sun,  and  repelling  with  its  occasional 
acre  of  snow,  gleaming  in  the  distance  like  some 
pure  blossom  of  alpine  edelweiss.  It  was  the 
outpost  and  ultimate  Umit  of  our  season's  travel. 
Could  we  reach  it  before  the  storms  should  come 
to  chill  and  blind  us?  No,  for  climbing  one  side 
of  its  rocky  comb,  we  met  the  wind  coming  up 
the  opposite  slope,  whistling  through  the  pinnacles 
and  roaring  in  the  caverns  of  the  rock.  And  the 
wind  soon  brought  rain. 

It  was  a  bad  day  for  topography.  To  stand  on 
the  summit,  it  was  impossible.  Lean  men  that 
we  are,  waned  thin  by  hard  travel  and  harder  fare, 
the  tempest  wonld  surely  have  swept  us  out  into 
the  air,  whose  strong  currents  would  have  kept  us 
afloat  like  angels  or  Ariels,  and  this,  in  our  sum- 
mer clothing,  would  have  been  uncomfortable. 

The    telescope   of    the    theodolite    rocks    and 
vibrates  and  will  not  be  quiet  a  moment.  Through 
it,  for  accurate  observation,  the  grand  old  moun- 
tains should  stand  in  a  dignity  as  motionless  as 
the  pose  of  a  victim  of  the  photographer's  rack. 
Behold  them  now,  however.     They  stand  on  their 
heads  and  deport  themselves  in  a   playful,   mer- 
curial,   and    unseemly    manner ;    the    mountains 
"skip  like  rams  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs," 
thus  verifying  the  words  of  David,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  with  all  of  his  knowledge  knew  a  smattering 
of  topography.     To  add  to  our  discouragement, 
Du  Bois  comes  and  makes  adverse  report.    Think- 
ing  to  build  a  monument  in  which  to  place  our 
*'ecords,  he  piled  up  a  column  of  stone,  leaning, 
lilce  a  Pisa  tower,  against  the  steady  push  of  the 
'*'iiid.    But,  alas,  for  his  architectural  plans,  in  a 
"^cmentary  lull  of  the  storm  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
^o  great  was  the  gale. 

Every  profession  has  its  own  peculiar  luck.     It 

^  the  topographer's  luck  which  gives  him  quiet 

*talian  skies  when  he  is  down  in  the  lowlands  in 

'^'Bp,  and  beats  him  with  a  storm  when  once  he 

presumes  to  thrust  his  head  into  Nephelococcygia. 

^Q  View  of  this  it  is  well  if  he  be  an  artist  or  poet,  or 


something  of  that  aesthetic  sort,  so  that,  in  default 
of  more  scientific  occupation,  he  may  turn  his  tele- 
scope into  a  connoisseur's  eye-glass,  throuj:;h  which 
to  contemplate  the  scenic  splendor  around  him. 

In  order  to  be  contemplative  it  is  first  necessary 
to  be  comfortable,  and  so,  on  the  most  sheltered 
side  of  Freel's  Peak,  we  build  a  fire  to  temper  the 
bite  of  the  wind,  which  comes  to  us  charged  with 
fine  splinters  of  hail.  Flat  on  its  rocky  cap  are  the 
dry  skeletons  of  some  kind  of  evergreen  tree,  each 
of  which,  with  a  thousand  fingers  of  branch  and 
claws  of  root,  clings  as  for  dear  life  to  its  un- 
generous ground.  Down  in  the  valleys  these 
would  have  been  upright  and  symmetrical  trees, 
but  tenacity  and  humility  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  silva  of  the  mountain  top.  From  these  we 
break  fagots  to  feed  a  flame  which  wavers  and 
darts,  hither,  thither,  as  the  gusts  blow,  one 
moment  completely  deserting  the  bystander,  and, 
in  the  next,  enveloping  hitn  like  an  Isaac  on  the 
sacrificial  altar. 

Right  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  exclaim 
against  those  false  ideas  of  the  camp  fire  which 
are  disseminated  by  gentlemen  who  sit  by  the 
cosy  Latrobe,  outfitted  with  cigar,  slippers,  and 
wife,  and  pen  romance.  In  romance  the  camp 
fire  is  a  mellow,  moonlight  sort  of  blaze,  streaming 
towards  heaven  as  directly  as  the  flame  of  an 
acceptable  thank-offering,  and  shedding  a  genial 
warmth  and  couleur  de  rose  over  the  coterie  of 
which  it  is  the  heart.  It  is  supposed  to  promote 
the  jest,  awake  the  reminiscence,  spice  the  dia- 
logue, and  loosen  the  tongue  generally ;  to  thaw 
out  the  cold  and  crabbed  nature ;  to  send  all 
mosquitoes,  coyotes,  owls,  and  blue  devils  into 
that  limbus  where  they  belong ;  and,  in  fine,  to 
combine  the  cheerfulness  of  the  back-log  with  the 
solid  comfort  of  the  warming-pan. 

There  never  was  a  greater  error  than  this. 
Stripped  .of  all  poetic  nonsense  the  camp  fire  is 
but  a  sneaking,  deceitful  thing,  uncomfortable 
inasmuch  as  it  vaguely  hints  of  that  comfort  which 
civilized  people,  seated  in  family  circle,  enjoy. 
It  is  ever  ready  to  play  upon  you  its  tricks,  not 
mischievous,  but  mean. 


Stand  you  before  it,  it  darts  out  a  sly  lance  of 
of  flame  and  shrivels  your  coat-tail.  Stooping 
over  it,  a  lambent  tongue  of  fire  licks  off  your 
whibker  which  has  cost  you  a  summer's  assiduous 
cultivation.  Stretch  yourself  by  the  side  of  "it  and 
try  to  read  a  paper,  if  it  may  be  safe  to  predicate 
a  newspa|icr  at  a  camp  fire.  The  light  coqufttislily 
deserts  you — you  pursue  itj  elbowing  yourself 
closer  to  the  burning  log  heap.  With  an  instan- 
taneous flash  and  wave  of  flame  the  blaze  is  upon 
you  again,  incinerating  the  printed  sheet  and 
scorching  your  eyes.  It  is  a  fickle  thing,  veering 
with  the  faintest  breath  of  wind,  and,  when  a 
dead  calm  prevails,  getting  up  tiny  draughts  and 
currents  of  its  own.  It  is  perversely  inconstant 
in  temperature  also,  seeming  incandescent  on  a 
mild  evening  and  phosphorescent  on  the  chill, 
frosty  night.  All  this  time  it  smokes  profusely, 
inordinately,  like  any  cottager's  peat-fire.  As  for 
the  men  around  it,  neither  are  they  types  of 
pastoral  purity;  they  are  generally  a  hard  and  ill- 
spoken  crowd,  who  weep,  rub  their  eyes,  trade 
positions,  damn  the  fuliginous  gusts,  and  tell  bar- 
room legends  until  bed-time,  which  comes  very 
early.  Then  precarious  is  the  condition  of  him 
who  sleeps  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  for  if  he  does 
not  gravitate  into  the  hot  ashes  before,  morning, 
Ihc  crumbling  embers  are  sure  to  find  him  out 
and  line  his  bed. 

So,  dodging  the  smoke  and  eluding  the  flames, 
whose  fork<;d  tongues  crinkle  around  our  boot- 
legs, we  begin  the  study  of  that  great  landscape 
of  which  the  horizon  is  border  and  FreeFs  Peak 
is  the  centre.  Misty  and  blue,  we  see  the  buttes 
of  the  distant  deserts.  At  their  feet,  ycUowish- 
white,  though  stained  yet  beautiful,  are  the  alkali 
flats  and  the  sinks  of  the  rivers.  Brown  as  burnt 
clay,  unhandsome,  and  insignificant,  stands  a 
clump  of  hills  some  forty  miles  away  ;  yet  this  is 
the  dome  of  the  world's  treasury  and  is  lined  with 
iJic  Comstock  Lode.  Better  to  look  upon  than 
the  genuine  mineral  of  the  hills,  however,  are  the 
fttacka  of  barley,  with  their  golden  gleam,  and  the 
many  streams  of  water,  glistening  like  threads  of 
silver,  which  are  in  the  immediate  prospect. 
Freel's  Peak  overlooks  the  Carson  Valley,  the 
rich  green  heart  of  a  desert  state,  but  it  is  from  a 
vertical  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  we  are 
so  high  that  the  smoke  of  the  steam  threshers  at 
work  is  dissolved  and  lo6t  long  before  it  reaches  us. 

It   is  after  harvest  time   now,  and   from   our 


height  the  plain  seems  a  mosaic  of  tiny  rectan- 
gular blocks,  white,  green  and  brown,  stubble, 
grass  and  fallow.  Earth's  mantle  is  here  a  piece 
of  patchwork,  and  not  a  robe  of  emerald  plosh, 
as  poets  would  have  it.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
beautiful  for  its  admixture  of  russet,  drab,  and 
straw.  There  is  especially  great  beauty  io  sl  field 
of  barley-stubble  which  is  yet  clean  and  unstained 
by  the  alternations  of  storm  and  sun.  It  b  the 
white  apron  of  Ceres,  from  which  she  has  lately 
poured  her  gifts  into  the  barns  of  the  farmcr-noan. 

Over  the  valley  an  occasional  cloud  of  the 
impending  storm  scuds  by,  seeming  to  pttsh  its 
shadow  before  it,  and  bringing  a  transient  blot  of 
darkness  upon  the  scene.  Through  the  valley 
run  the  several  bratjches  of  the  Carson  RiTcr, 
which,  issuing  from  their  gates  in  the  foot'hilb, 
seem  stricken  with  a  sudden  indolence,  linger, 
and  are  loth  to  leave  these  cool  boundaries  of 
paludine  field.  Now  I  can  realize  why  the  fanci- 
ful ancients  attributed  intelligence  to  the  riven 
and  gave  them  gods  and  naiads  for  people,  for 
surely  these  streams  know  of  the  sink  in  the  dcaert 
which  awaits  them,  and  this  is  why  they  wmodtt 
in  ways  so  crooked  and  uncertain,  following 
meanders  as  reluctant  and  slow  as  of  culprits  going 
to  doom.  Try  to  trace  the  course  of  one  of  these* 
and  see  how  it  doubles  and  worms  about,  and  it 
recalcitrant  to  the  steady  force  of  Nature  vhidi 
compels  it  along.  It  is  a  pitiful  sights  that  of 
Nature's  strongest  law,  gravitation,  coercing  ooc 
of  those  fair  children  of  hers,  the  rootrotaUi 
streams,  into  the  mouth  of  that  monster,  the 
desert.  In  this  she  is  as  cruel  as  those  beaSheti 
mothers  who  cast  their  babear  into  the  arm  of 
Moloch. 

The  refrain, 

"  For  in«n  may  come  snd  men  may  go. 
But  1  go  on  forever," 

is  not  sung  by  the  bruoks  of  Nevada.  Even  if 
they  escape  their  original  destiny,  the  desert,  it  it 
only  that  they  may  do  menial  service  for  practkal 
man,  by  whom  they  are  entrapped  into  a  sltrice« 
and  made  to  wash  the  miner's  dirt ;  into  a  ditch, 
to  water  the  farmer's  field ;  into  a  flume,  to  da 
burthen  work  for  the  lumberman  in  the  floating 
of  his  wood ;  into  a  race,  to  tnm  the  sawyer*! 
mill-wheel ;  or  into  the  aqueduct  which  feeds  a 
city,  where  they  are  used  by  the  Chinaman  to 
wash  his  clothes,  and  by  the  restaurant  coolt  to 
boil  his  vegetables.     All  around  the  eastern  tlope 
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of  this  eastern  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  there 
are  icy  streams  in  every  gash  and  furrow,  seeping 
through  the  rock  walls  of  that  great  reservoir» 
Lake  Tahoe^  and  all  around  the  mountains,  a 
continuous  cordon  of  pitfalls,  runs  a  voracious 
flume,  never  full,  to  which  these  brooks  are  feeders 
and  from  which  the  water  runs  through  iron  pipes 
across  the  valley  and  over  the  mountains  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  whose  utilitarian  people  are  stripping 
the  sierras  of  their  timber  and  draining  them  of 
their  lakes. 

Pass  the  panorama  on.    Now  we  scan  the  north- 
em  limb  of  the  horizon.     At  our  feet  lies  the  chro- 
ma.tic  surface  of  Lake  Tahoe,  over  which  an  illusion 
of  shifting  colors  is  at  play.     Not  any  of  the  silks 
of  the  East  can  show  a  sheen  as  exquisite  as  this, 
and  not  any  of  the  palaces  there  can  boast  a  floor 
with  hues  so  rich,  so  intricate,  and  so  involved  as 
those  which  lie  at  rest  upon  its  rocky  bottom.     It 
is  a  wonderful  lake,  this  Tahoe,  wonderful  in  its 
purity,  which  seems  to  keep  pace  with  its  depth, 
which  reaches  far  down  into  that  abyssal  zone  to 
which  the  naturalists  have  assigned  the  nethermost 
waters.     It  is  so  deep  that  an  adit  projected  into 
the  mountains  from   that  low  plain,  the   Carson 
Valley,  would  tap  it   and  drain   it;  and  yet  so 
exalted  is  its  place  above  the  other  lakes  of  the 
earth  that  its  surface  is  at  greater  altitude  thau 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.     A  hundred 
streams  flow  into  Lake  Tahoe,  and  yet  its  chalice 
ii  never  full.     They  come  from  those  {perennial 
drifts  which  frost  its  serrated  rim,  which  is  worked 
most  royally  into  needles,  knobs,  clifls,  crags,  and 
cones,  making  this  a  cup  fit  to  be  beaker  to  the 
greatest   of  the  gods.     They  go,'  alas  I   to  their 
doom,    finding  it   in    Pyramid   Lake,  a   hundred 
miJcs  away,   which>   with   a  strong   river  for  an 
inlet,  has  no  outlet  except,  perhaps,  some  hidden 
dtscensus  Averno. 

Looking  down  from  this  aerie,  as  in  gazing  at 
length  upon  Church's  picture  of  Niagara  Falls, 
you  are  soothed  into  that  passive  state  in  which 
you  fancy  that  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  water  j 
but  this  is  only  a  trick  of  the  imagination,  assisted 
by  memory  of  what  you  have  heard.  Looking 
more  closely,  there  comes,  from  ail  around  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  a  white  glint  which  is  neither 
frora  the  caps  of  the  waves  nor  the  foam  of  the 
low  breakers  there;  it  is  from  the  rafts  of  flotsam 
timbers  which  are  huddled  in  the  little  bays  of 
the  coast.     Once  these  were  forest  trees,  but    it 


was  many  a  year  ago,  and  now  the  giant  trunk  is 
reduced  to  a  slender  mast,  the  fallen  limb  is  no 
larger  than  a  shepherd's  crook,  and  the  broken 
log  is  like  the  hulk  of  a  child^s  sailboat.  So  long 
have  they  pounded  each  other  that  their  surfaces 
are  like  a  padding  and  a  protection  of  soft  splin- 
ters, and  still  the  remorseless  conflict  goes  on. 
Fain  would  they  escape  to  open  sea,  where  all  is 
roomy  and  free,  but  they  cannot;  they  are  re- 
strained by  a  force  which  is  stronger  than  the  firmest 
boom.  To  them  the  waves  are  not  shepherds,  but 
jailors,  and  seem  to  take  merciless  delight  in  driv- 
ing them  with  ceaseless  beat,  beat,  upon  the  shore  ; 
and  as  convicts,  persecuted  by  their  kee[>ers,  take 
unsatisfactory  revenge  in  striking  one  another,  so 
do  these  prisoners  wear  themselves  out  in  inter- 
necine war. 

O,  I  have  great  pity  for  these  fallen  forest  trees, 
now  reduced  to  thin  skeletons  of  their  former  selves. 
White  as  the  ghosts  of  drowned  men  they  lie,  rest- 
less as  souls  in  purgatory  Are ;  and  seeing  this  dis- 
ordered flotilla,  ghastly  in  the  moonlit  air,  it  is 
hard  not  to  believe  that  the  sea  has  relented  at  last, 
and  at  last  has  given  up  its  numerous  dead. 

This  is  California.  Westward  from  this  meri- 
dian line  of  mountains  the  green  spurs  fade  away, 
in  gentle  declivity,  down  to  the  level  of  the  ocean 
almost.  At  the  horizon  or  thereabouts  they  join 
a  band  of  hazy  saffron  color,  which  may  be  readily 
mistaken  for  a  streak  of  sunset  sky ;  it  is  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  instead.  Above  it  is  another  zone, 
this  time  blue,  whose  upper  line  is  notched  and 
escaloped;  it  is  the  profile  of  the  coast  range  of 
mountains,  of  which  Diablo  is  king.  Thitherward 
flow  the  numerous  branches  of  the  American  River, 
which,  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  world,  most  deserves 
the  title  of  Chrysorrhoas,  for  along  the  banks  of 
these  lie  the  great  gold  fields  of  America,  where, 
in  1849  *"*^  after  years,  men  washed,  and  gambled, 
and  died,  and  went  on  into  a  history  which  sounds 
like  romance.  Somewhere  over  there  lie  Placer- 
ville  and  Amador;  also  Fiddletown,  Bottle  Hill, 
Blue  Tent,  and  Pinch-'era-Tight ;  likewise  Camp 
Far  West,  Rough  and  Ready,  and  You  Bet,  or  at 
least  what  remains  of  these  towns  of  the  suggestive 
title. 

As  in  looking  on  a  battle-field  over  which  the 
green  grass  has  grown,  it  is  hard  to  realize  what 
hopes  have  prevailed  and  what  pulses  have  throbbed 
in  the  cool  depths  of  that  great  verdant  slope;  for 
the  fires  of  a  miner's  excitement  are  never  dead, 


and  his  blood  is  never  cool,  even  though  he  be 
knee-deep  in  a  ditch  of  snow-water.  A  ruined 
rocker,  a  segment  of  sluice,  a  perverted  brook, 
these  are  all  that  remain,  and  the  trees,  whose 
shadow  is  sympathy,  and  whose  touch  is  compas- 
sion, are  year  by  year  stretching  their  arms  farther 
across  the  empty  clearing,  the  roofless  cabin,  and 
the  desolate  grave. 

Pass  the  panorama  on.  Now  the  telescope, 
moving  in  obedience  to  the  continuous  wind  of 
the  tangent  screw,  is  upon  a  group  of  mountains 
whose  lawless  upheaval  gives  promise  of  another 
kind  of  mineral  wealth,  that  which  is  found  in  the 
quartz  rock.  These,  seen  from  afar  by  the  pros- 
pccter,  would  be  a  charm  to  his  eye  and  a  magnet 
to  his  course,  and  apparently  with  reason,  for  one 
of  these  is  Silver  Mountain,  another  is  The  Silver 
King,  Silver  Lake  lies  near  by,  and  Silver  Creek 
is  a  part  of  the  neighboring  geography.  As  for 
Silver  City,  if  it  is  not  yet  built  it  is  already  laid 
out — in  the  brain  of  some  scheming  speculator. 
Significance  in  geographical  nomenclature  is  a  most 
excellent  thing,  and  for  that  reason  this  chaotic 
section  is  called  Alpine  County,  California. 

There  is  nothing  stereotyped  in  the  expression 
of  these  peaks,  and  as  for  the  law  of  the  natural 
5loj>e  of  earth,  they  practically  disprove  it.  They 
tower  in  crags,  project  in  cornices,  and  overhang 
in  horns  of  rock.  At  a  distance  such  mountains 
seem  awful  and  impregnable,  and  to  the  topogra- 
pher they  are  as  a  jjrophecy  of  hard  labor  over 
perilous  routes,  but  it  is  all  an  illusion  of  the  sight. 
Those  ledges  are  few  up  which  there  is  not  some 
kind  of  a  foothold  and  stairway.  Mountains,  like 
great  men,  are  more  imposing  at  a  distance.  When 
Major  Pike  discovered  the  peak  which  now  bears 
his  name  he  shrank  from  it  in  awe,  or  else  with  an 
affectation  of  awe  and  that  optimistic  estimate 
which  so  often  characterizes  the  discoverer,  and 
penned  these  words  in  his  diary : 

**Thc  summit  of  the  Grand  Peak,  which  was 
entirely  bare  and  covered  with  snow,  now  appeared 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from  us, 
and  as  high  again  as  what  we  had  ascended,  and 
would  have  taken  a  whole  day*s  march  to  have 
arrived  at  its  base,  when,  I  believe,  no  human 
being  could  have  ascended  its  pinical." 

To  those  who  have  seen  that  great,  round,  ele- 
phantine lump  of  earth.  Pike's  Peak,  these  raptures 
about  its  "pinical"  arecertainly  very  entertaining. 
At  this  day  men  live  on  its  summit,  holding  vigil 


in  the  scientific  observatory  there,  and  timid  ladies, 
on  picnic  bound,  ride  thither  without  danger  of 
translation  into  the  skies. 

Continuing  his  chronicle,  the  explorer  wrote: 

* '  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain  from 
the  level  of  the  prairie  was  10,581  feet,  and  admit- 
ting that  the  prairie  was  8, 000  feet  from  the  level 
of  the  sea,  it  would  make  the  elevation  of  this  peak 
18,581  feet." 

Alas !  how  has  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  seventy 
years  since  these  words  were  written.  Under  the 
test  of  repeated  and  accurate  measurements  Pike's 
Peak  has  dwindled  to  a  height  of  fourteen  ihoinand 
two  hundred  and  some  feet.  In  the  meantime, 
others,  newly  discovered,  have  arisen  and  over- 
shadowed it,  until  it  is  no  longer  one  of  that  tri- 
umvirate of  peaks  which  overlook  the  mountains  of 
the  West.  These  are  Sierra  Blanca  and  UocofD- 
pahgre  Peak,  of  Colorado,  and  Mount  Whitaey* 
in  California.  The  altitude  of  each  of  these  is 
about  14,400  feet;  which  is  the  highest  of  the 
three  is  yet  uncertain,  but  the  odds  are  turning  in 
favor  of  Sierra  Blanca. 

It  is  from  this  quarter,  Alpine  County,  that  the 
storm,  now  so  imminent,  is  coming.  It  ts  no  nH- 
den  and  unforeseen  gust,  but  has  been  organizing 
its  forces  all  day  long  and  practicing  them  in  thoie 
evolutions  in  which  the  armies  of  th*'  sky  are 
drilled.  Then  it  stationed  them,  like  baitalioot 
at  rest,  all  around  the  southern  horizon,  hanging 
them,  cloud  by  cloud,  on  the  lofty  moontaios 
there.  It  is  then,  when  wrapped  in  turbans  of 
mist,  that  the  peaks  are  at  their  grandest.  Tbej 
seem  to  be  the  bases  of  Babel  towers  which  noit 
go  on  and  on  and  pierce  the  highest  heavcaa. 
When  anything  is  hidden  from  the  human  mind, 
the  imagination  is  quick  to  pierce  it  out,  finishinf 
it  with  good  or  bad  material  according  to  its  own 
desires,  and  hence  comes  disappointment,  very 
often.  Do  you  remember  the  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khorassan,  and  the  cruel  disenchantment  which 
followed  his  unmasking  ?  Just  so  with  theae  rooo»- 
tains,  upon  which  the  clouds  are  low ;  their 
promising  slope  at  the  base  hints  of  an  immefisitjr 
of  height,  and  when  the  veil  is  lifted  and  an  iaog- 
nificant  hill  is  revealed,  the  enthosiastic  obserrer 
cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  been  imposed  ttpon. 

Great  curtains  of  cloud,  rolling  and  unrolling 
as  they  go,  move  in  silent  majesty  along  the  west. 
Flecks  and  scuds  of  cluud  are  choxing  each  other 
in  quick  succession  over  the  Carson  Valley,  alibrd 
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ing,  with  their  shadows,  a  pleasant  chtaro-oscuro 
checker  upon  its  surface.  An  arc  of  rainbow,  a 
mere  fragment,  apparently  but  a  few  feet  in  length, 
hangs  over  a  vagrant  tuft  of  cloud,  like  a  bird  of 
brilliant  plumage  at  poise  in  the  air.  Half  of  the 
world  is  in  the  brightest  sunlight,  half  in  the 
blackest  shadow,  and,  we  shiver  as  we  note  it,  the 
darkness  is  gaining  ground. 

On    Lake  Tahoe   the   influence   of    the   storm 
begins  to  be  felt,  and  the  dismal  vapors  gather, 
ready  to  bear  their  part.     They  assemble,  not  in 
tufts,  with  feathered  edges,  but  in  a  bank  so  dense 
that  it  seems  to  have  its  distinct  topography,  like 
so  much  of  solid  land.     On  the  south  it  is  an 
abrubl  bluff,  black  as  a  ledge  of  basalt,  to  which 
it  is  very  similar,  and  even  from  our  standpoint, 
nearly  a  mile  above  it,  this  unsubstantial  cliff  seems 
to  be  several  hundred  feet  in  height.     Across  it 
there  straggles  a  streak  of  white  light,  like  a  vein 
of  silver  splitting  a  mass  of  volcanic  rock.     To  the 
north  and  east  it  is  a  plateau,  sloping  slowly  down 
into  the   water,    of    which    it  seems  a    portion. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  this  is  an 
immense,  but  placid  upheaval  of  water,  and  that 
it  is  the  beginning  of  some  great  cataclysmj,  into 
which  it  will  break  and  destroy  the  little  settle- 
ment on  the  beach.     Or  perhaps  it  is  the  base  of 
some  water  spout  to  be,  and  that  black  winged 
cloud  approaching  will  drop  down  its  tongue,  and, 
having  drunk  its  fill,  go  its  way  to  break  against 
the  mountains  in  a  "cloud-burst."     But  these  ap- 
prehensions are  dissipated  by  a  little  vessel,  with 
white  sails  and  steady  motion,  which  flashes  out 
into   the   sun,    from    the   depth   of    the   mystery 
behind,  proving  that  it  was  only  thin  mist  after 
all,  which,  looking  a  second  time,  has  vanished 
completely,  leaving  the  lake  as  level  as  it  was 
before. 

Now  the  grand  onset  of  the  gale,  coming  as  fast 
as  a  horse  can  run,  is  here.  The  heavy  clouds  are 
breasted  and  fringed  with  ihin,  pointed  streamers, 
relentless  as  bayonets  in  a  charge.     They  sting 


with  their  burden  of  snow,  rain  and  hail.  They 
are  followed  by  breakers  of  mist,  rolling,  seething, 
surging,  howling  In  the  caverns  of  rock,  and  whist- 
ling over  the  cliff  edge.  No  living  thing  can 
stand  before  a  wave  like  this ;  it  is  time  to  beat 
precipitate  retreat.  The  mountain-side,  between 
us  and  camp,  is  a  very  steep  talus  of  heavy  sand« 
the  sand  of  disintegrated  granite.  Down  this  we 
plunge,  ten  feet  at  a  stride,  dislodging  at  every 
step  a  petty  avalanche  of  earth,  and  riding  thereon 
until  its  motion  becomes  too  provokingly  slow. 

Everywhere  around  is  the  gray  obscurity  of  pre- 
mature night,  and  it  is  with  surprise  that  we  see, 
as  we  reach  the  doors  of  our  tents,  the  sun  break 
through  his  veil  with  a  flash  of  light,  and  throw  a 
parting  look  upon  the  earth  which  he  is  leaving. 
It  is  the  lover's  last  kiss  to  the  sweetheart  he  is 
leaving. 

And  the  earth  blushed,  like  a  sweetheart,  under 
the  sun's  last  kiss.  A  pine  tree  stood  before  our 
camp,  a  short  stone' s-throw  from  it.  Against  this 
a  rainbow  grew  into  shape.  Its  foot  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree ;  its  arch  leaned  against  the  cone 
of  foliage,  and  that  pine,  usually  of  a  sombre  and 
uniform  green,  took  on  all  of  the  tints  of  a  New 
England  forest  in  autumn.  How  beautiful !  ray 
comrades  said,  but  I  thought  of  more  than  its 
beauty;  I  thought  of  the  pot  of  gold  which  lies 
hidden  at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow,  and  for  which 
I  had  searched  so  often  when  a  boy.  But  those, 
the  rainbows  of  the  Eastern  lowlands,  were  dim 
and  always  distant,  and  the  chase  of  them  was  an 
unsatisfactory  one.  While,  as  for  the  foot  of  this 
mountain  iris,  I  could  see  it  burnish  the  ground 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  stood. 

Some  day,  when  my  debtors  become  importu- 
nate, I  shall  return  thither  and  sink  a  shaft  at  the 
fortunate  spot  revealed  to  me  by  the  rainbow.  I 
shall  know  it  again,  for  I  have  marked  with  a 
peculiar  blaze  the  trunk  of  the  tree  where  it  stood, 
and  this  is  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Freel's  Peak, 
Triangulation  Station  No.  4. 
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"Or  course  il  is  true  that  dead  men  tell  no 
tales/'  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  strangely  a  few  moments,  and 
then  asked  what  I  meant  by  saying  that;  had  I 
any  meaning? 

No,  I  could  not  say  that  I  had  any  particular 
meaning ;  the  loneliness  of  the  place  had  prompted 
a  disagreeable  notion. 

I  wondered  the  next  day,  when  I  thought  con- 
siderably about  the  man,  that  the  old  saying  should 
have  come  to  me  just  at  that  time.  But  the  fact 
is,  the  man  produced  an  unfavorable  impression 
when  one  first  saw  him.  There  was  the  thick  wood 
behind  us,  the  falls  in  front ;  not  a  sound  anywhere, 
except  wind  and  water — nature  humming  her 
various  tunc.  If,  however,  he  had  answered  my 
questions  when  I  came  toward  htm,  or  if  he  had 
spoken  at  all  in  place  of  staring  listlessly  at  me, 
probably  1  should  have  thought  nothing  bad  of 
him. 

His  appearance  was  that  of  a  back-woodsman,  of 
ordinary  height,  with  a  compact  body,  a  large 
head  and  face,  the  latter  very  nearly  concealed 
beneath  a  thick  yellow-gray  beard.  His  red  flan- 
nel shirt  was  unbuttoned  about  the  neck  and  chesty 
which  were  well  tanned.  He  wore  an  old  beaver 
hat  that  had  lost  its  shape  long  since. 

When  I  spoke  to  him,  he  was  lying  on  the 
ground  apparently  looking  only  at  the  sky  and  the 
clouds.  I  explained  that  I  was  one  of  a  company 
encamped  somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  exactly  in 
which  direction  I  could  not  say,  as  I  had  been 
wandering  in  the  woods  since  morning,  and  had 
lost  my  way.  To  all  this  he  said  nothing.  He 
only  arose,  stepped  back  a  yard  or  more,  and 
looked  at  me  fixedly.  At  first  I  thought  he  was 
deaf. 

But  he  spoke,  after  a  white,  slowly  and  distinctly, 
at  the  same  time  leaning  against  a  tree.  He  had 
a  shanty  just  beyond  a  clump  of  brush.  Had 
lived  there  alone  a  number  of  years.  Was  I  quite 
sure  1  didn't  know  all  about  it?  Why,  of  course 
I  was  sure  I  didn't  know  all  about  it?  So  our 
words  ran  on  until  something  was  said  which  sug- 
gested that  in  such  a  place  a  dead  man  would  not 
be  likely  to  tell  any  tales.     After  I  had  spoken  my 


thought,  he  was  nervous,  and  requested  mc  to 
outside  his  shanty  until  he   had   been  within ' 
minute. 

The  hut  was  simply  one  large  room,  with  a  fifl 
place  dug  into  the  bank  of  earth  at  one  end,  ai 
built  up  at  the  sides  with  stones.  There  wasj 
rough  pine  table,  two  or  three  stools,  a  bunk 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  an  old  melodeon,  n 
one  of  its  pedals  broken.  He  had  a  great  tnafl 
small  articles  on  various  shelves  here  and  the^ 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate.  The  rati 
of  them  had  been  picked  up  in  the  woods  4 
gathered  from  the  lake.  One,  though,  would  gl 
only  slight  notice  to  these,  or  to  the  old  books  < 
the  table,  for  immediately  over  the  hearth,  on 
curious  willow  shelf,  set  a  human  skull  &ong  I 
door.  I 

White  I  stood  mutely  looking  at  the  thing, 
watched  me  with  a  sidelong  glance.     And  wbei| 
ventured  to  ask  why  he  kept  such  a  grinning  era 
ment  in  so  conspicuous  a  place,  he  poised  hiid 
in  his  hand,  resting  the  elbow  on  the  other 
across  his  breast,  and  looked  steadily  at  mc. 

Why  should  he  tell  me  that?     Dkln't  1  ka 
quite  well  enough  where  il  came  from  ? 

This   unaccountable    reply,    coupled    with 
man's   mysterious  manner,  began  to  prodiacc 
uncomfortable  feeling.     Of  course   I   kadn'l 
slightest  idea  whence  the  skull  came,  or  who  \ 
man  was.     To  despatch  matters,  I  said  a 
time  that  I  was  hungry,  and  would  pay  htm 
something  to  eat. 

''  Money  !"  he  said,  with  a  forced  laugh,  a» 
the  same  time  opening  his  closet;   "  I  don't  « 
your  money,  sir.     I  get  on  very  well  withaui  t]^ 
sort  of  thing."  j 

While  I  was  helping  myself  to  his  cxjia  pu 
and  gray  squirrel,  he  replenished  the  fire,  and 
down  at  one  side  of  the  hearth  to  watch  it 
and  sparkle.     Daylight  was  just  beginning  to 
and   the  air  with  the  approach  of  twilight 
become  chilly.     There  was  a  slight  wind 
the  leaves  and  trees. 

I  asked  him  if  he  never  felt  lonely  Uiring  so 
removed  from  any  one. 

"No/*  he  answered,  thoughtfully  i  *'or.  ll 
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to   say,  I  never  have  felt  lonely  on  that  account 
until  within  a  fewweeks."     Then,  after  a  pause, 

•  •  Tou  are  the  only  man  I  have  seen  in  a  year." 

"So  long  as  that?" 

He  looked  at  the  fire  abstractedly,  as  though  he 
id  not   heard  my  expression  of  surprise.     But 
'*ien  I  had  finished  my  meal  and  moved  back  from 
ll^e  table,  he  said,  still  looking  at  the  fire  i 

"Perhaps  if  I  talked  to  some  one  I  should  work 
it    off.     Hark!"  looking  earnestly  at  the  skull, 

*  *  You  didn't  hear  anything? — I  mean  a  step?" 

"No,  nothing  only  the  fire  and  the  trees." 

"No,  no,  of  course  you  didn't.  1  am  growing 
old — sixty-seven  last  spring — and  my  hearing  is 
fjailitig.  My  name  is  Quitzow,  old  Quitzow.  I 
Have  lived  here  a  long  time." 

"Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "for  seeming  inquisitive, 
ir  I  ask  why  you  came  to  live  here," 

"No  offence  at  all,  sir.  I  think  it  will  do  me 
good  to  talk.  Macgrew  always  said  I  was  a  man 
too  silent  to  go  on  well  in  the  world.  That  was 
^dacgrew,"  he  said  quietly,  nodding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  skull. 

This  information  startled  me  a  trifle.  But  he 
Mrtnt  on,  without  taking  any  notice  of  me,  in  his 
low,  subdued  voice. 

"I  was  educated  with  Macgrew  in  Montreal, 
a.nd  we  attended  medica!  lectures  a  long  while ;  my 
Tjather  and  grandfather  were  both  physicians  before 
me,  but  I  have  no  fault  lo  find.  My  life  has  been 
jtsst  what  I  made  il^  just  what  Macgrew  and  I 
together  made  it.  I  don't  take  any  offence  at 
SLnything,  sir,  I  know  about  what  I  am,  and  I  am 
saitisfied." 

After  saying  so  much,  he  again  fell  into  silence, 
TTbough  he  had  encouraged  me  to  ask  him  whatever 
I  chose  to,  I  now  preferred  to  let  him  take  his  own 
tiwein  telling  me  what  he  might  be  pleased  to. 
The  surroundings  were  favorable  to  excite  my  in- 
terest in  him.  The  bright  firelight  playing  hide- 
^rid-seek  with  the  shadows  which  had  made  their 
appearance  as  stealthily  as  the  daylight,  had  with- 
^rawn;  the  grotesque  aspect  of  the  furniture  hud- 
*^J^  in  such  a  place;  the  consciousness  of  the 
Kaihering  gloom  without ;  and,  more  than  all, 
*hat  grim,  hideous  skull,  now  warm  with  the  glow 
"om  the  hearth  upon  it,  then  dark  and  saturnine 
<>»»t  of  the  light. 

I  suppose  you  belong  to  the  big  world?"  he 
^'Jntinued.     "What's  the  news  from  the  world, 

^'iyhow?    There  haven't  been  any  more  wars  or 

*ftything  of  the  kind  going  on?" 


I  said  no ;  that  our  part  of  the  world  was  enjoy- 
ing peace. 

"You  see,  men  came  up  here  into  the  woods  to 
avoid  the  draft  when  the  North  went  to  war  with 
the  South,  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  that,  I  think. 
No,  Macgrew  and  I  never  had  any  trouble  with 
a  living  soul — never  until  those  men  came  here. 
We  came  across  the  line  to  the  Aroostook  in  '50, 
and  cleared  a  farm  for  ourselves.  We  ought  to 
have  staid  on  it.  I  always  said  so,  but  Macgrew 
soon  tired  of  farming,  and  wanted  to  join  a  com- 
munity, the  Shakers  or  Quakers.  Finally  we  came 
here  to  Moosehead  Lake,  and  lived  in  our  own 
way  apart  from  everybody." 

He  changed  his  position,  placed  his  elbows  on 
his  knees  and  rested  his  chin  on  his  clenched 
hands. 

"Well,  sir,"  after  a  few  minutes,  "I've  lived 
here  ever  since." 

"And  Macgrew — did  he  stay  here  also?" 
"  Macgrew  ?"^ — turning  his  pale  face  toward  me, 
"they  murdered   him,   the  one   man  of  all   the 
world.     That  was  Macgrew,"  nodding  again  at 
the  skull. 

He  arose  and  went  to  the  door,  opened  it  cau- 
tiously, and  looked  out.  Whether  or  not  he  again 
imagined  that  he  heard  footsteps,  I  cannot  say.  I 
heard  nothing ;  but  the  darkness  reminded  me 
that  it  was  time  I  should  return  to  camp. 

So  I  stood  up,  looked  over  the  books  on  the 
table,  and  tried  to  talk  about  them  a  moment. 

"Perhaps" — he  said,  hesitating,  when  he  had 
shown  me  the  right  path  to  follow,  "Perhaps  you 
can  come  this  way  to-morrow  evening?" 
I  said  that  I  would. 

"  Wellt   good  night,"   putting  out  his  hand. 
"One  moment,   though,  sir,"  as  I  was  moving 
away,     "  You  will  come  alone,  I  think?" 
Yes,  I  would  come  alone. 

As  I  went  on  among  the  thick  trees  nearly  a  half 
mile,  1  frequently  stopped  to  listen  and  look  be- 
hind, though  I  don't  suppose  any  footsteps  were 
following  me.  The  next  afternoon  I  failed  to 
keep  the  same  path,  and  lost  considerable  time,  so 
that  I  did  not  come  in  sight  of  the  shanty  until 
dark. 

The  soft  glow  of  the  hearth-fire  shone  out  from 
the  window.  And  he  was  playing  some  hynm,  I 
know  not  what,  on  the  sad  old  melodeon.  By- 
and-by— for  I  waited  and  listened — he  joined  his 
voice  with  the  instrument,  losing  himself,  as  it 
seemed,  in  some  halC-fot^ciWfcW  -K^tVciCik^ .    N^\\£.w 
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he  was  done^  one  must  have  known  him  the 
better. 

He  carae  to  the  door  as  if  waiting  for  me,  and  I 
approached.  His  greeting  was  quite  free  and  easy, 
and  his  face  was  more  cheerful  than  on  the  previous 
evening.  He  had,  moreover,  removed  the  skull 
from  its  willow  shelf  to  an  upper  and  dark  corner 
of  the  room. 

'*  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  sir,"  he  began,  when  I 
had  seated  myself  at  one  side  of  the  hearth  and 
opposite  him,  "  that  when  you  first  came  here  yes- 
terday I  mistook  you  for  something  or  somebody 
else.  It  is  a  matter  I  can't  quite  make  out ;  and  I 
said  to  myself  that  if  you  would  come  again,  I 
would  try  to  tell  it  to  you." 

I  expressed  the  interest  I  felt  to  share  his  confi- 
dence ;  and  after  a  few  minutes,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  searching  for  a  beginning,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  It  must  be  about  two  years  now,  I  think  ;  yes, 
two  years,  tliough  time  goes  a  great  deal  faster  ihe 
older  we  grow.  But  I  mustn't  begin  there  ;  I  must 
go  further  bark  than  two  years;  about  ten  years 
last  winter.  That  was  when  it  happened,  though 
1  can't  say  on  what  day  of  the  week  it  was,  or  what 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Macgrew  used  fre- 
quently to  wander  off  alone,  and  remain  away  a 
day  or  two.  He  had  a  great  love  for  these  old 
woods,  and  could  bring  himself  nearer  to  them 
when  alone. 

•♦He  cooked  the  breakfast  that  morning;  and 
after  we  had  passed  an  hour  or  more  reading,  talk- 
ing about  religion,  Fourier's  social  ideas,  and  some 
other  matters,  Macgrew  went  out  with  his  rifle. 
The  morning  was  sharper  than  usual,  and  I  ex- 
pected him  back  at  night :  but  he  never  came  back 
to  me  again,  sir.  God  help  me  1  1  waited  and 
searched,  and  looked  high  and  low  for  him." 

His  voice  sank  low,  and  he  stared  at  the  lire 
some  time. 

'*lt  was  three  years  afterwards  when  I  found 
that,"  glancing  over  his  shoulder  at  the  skull  in 
the  dark  comer,  "and  1  brought  it  home.  I  had 
always  doubted  the  truth,  and  was  expecting  him 
every  day.  A  drowning  man,  you  know,  will 
grasp  at  a  straw ;  but  when  I  found  that  with  the 
great  board-nail  driven  into  it,  my  last  hope  was 
gone,  1  didn't  accuse  any  one;  I  only  knew  that 
somebody  had  done  it,  that  it  was  a  fact.  So  I 
placed  it  up  there  on  the  willow  shelf  to  be  near 
mc  the  long  winter  evenings.     It  was  seven  years 


ago;    I've  had  a  great  many  long  nights   since 
then." 

How  the  firelight  flickered !  As  he  sat  there 
with  folded  arms,  with  bis  gray  head  dropped 
forward,  the  kindly  warmth  seemed  to  give  bis 
features  a  softer,  finer  finish.  Possibly  the  lines  of 
his  face  were  weak  somewhere;  I  don't  know. 
When  he  waited  I  waited,  putting  in  no  word  to 
disturb  the  current  of  his  thoughts ;  for,  now  and 
then,  I  observed  his  dreamy  far-away  look  at  the 
coals,  and  imagined  that  he  bad  forgotten  my 
presence. 

"  As  I  began,  it  was  two  years  ago^-one  October 
afternoon.  I  was  out  on  the  grass,  looking  at  the 
take  and  the  sky.  It  had  been  some  time  since  I 
had  seen  any  one — the  lumbermen  go  away  in  the 
spring — and  I  was  glad  to  see  the  man.  While 
we  talked  about  the  game  and  so-forth,  it  struck 
me  that  I  had  seen  him  before,  possibly  with  the 
driving  gang.  But  he  had  never  been  in  the 
woods  with  the  men,  he  said ;  had  worked  «t  raft- 
ing at  one  place  and  another ;  was  from  Bangor 
just  then,  and  had  come  up  here  to  hunt.  That 
was  all  a  lie.  What  brought  the  man  here,  God 
only  knows.  Yet  it  may  be  that  the  place  had  a 
fascination  for  him.  I  have  read  something  of  the 
kind. 

"We  sat  on  the  grass  there  until  nearly  dark. 
He  was  smoking  and  talking  interestingly  enoogh. 
After  a  while  we  came  in  here.  I  know  now  jtM 
how  the  room  looked.  I  had  been  moving  the 
things  about  to  clean  the  floor.  The  skull  was  flat 
on  the  table,  where  all  the  light  from  the  window 
fell  upon  it.  It  was  unusual  for  it  to  be  in  jail 
such  a  place. 

"You,  sir,  looked  at  it  yesterday  as  he  did  for 
a  minute  or  two.  But — while  standing  there  aod 
holding  fast  to  the  door,  his  look  deepened  into 
something  awful.  Hush  1— didn't  you  bear  that 
step,  now?" 

There  was  not  a  sound. 

"It — the  skull,  sir — turned  over  on  the  table 
face  toward  him,  and  he  caught  sight  of  the  nail 
in  the  temple.  Then  he  cried,  *  Aiat^rm  I — 
Great  God!'  and  dropped  down  dead." 

"But  the  skull — are  you  certain  that  it  tamed 
over?" 

".\s  certain  as  I  live.  It  terrified  that  man  to 
death." 

It  was  a  riddle ;  and  after  we  had  been  silent  a 
long  time,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  living  thiQ£» 
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a  mouse  perhaps,  had  been  inside  the  skuU  at 
the  time.  He  admitted  it  might  have  been  so, 
though  I  could  see  that  he  had  little  faith  in 
such  a  theory. 

We  now  went  out  doors.  The  moon  was  com- 
ing up  round  and  red,  tipping  the  great  hemlocks 
with  a  silvery  sheen.  As  we  walked  along  my  way 
through  masses  of  wild  trees  and  clambering 
underwood,  I  noticed  that  he  was  on  the  look-out 
for  somebody  or  something. 

"Perhaps  it  is  you,  sir,  that  drives  it  away,"  he 
said,  at  length,  looking  inquiringly  at  me.  But  I 
have  heard  it  once." 

••What  is  it  you  have  heard  once?" 

"That   is   the   trouble,  to   tell  what   it   is.     I 

thought  yesterday  that  you  must  be  it.     That  was 

the  reason  I  went  into  the  shanty  before  allowing 

you  to,  and  placed  the  skull  so  you  should  see  it 

plainly.     For  the  last  time  the  thing  appeared  in 

full  shape,  it  fell  at  sight  of  the  skull  and  vanished." 

1  tried  to  convince  him  that  the  phantom  was 

only  an  hallucination,  nothing  but  a  morbid  fancy 

brought  about  by  living  alone  and  brooding  over 

the  tragedy  of  his  friend.     That  was  all  very  well 

for  me  to  believe,  he  said ;  he  knew  .«;omething 

about  that  kind  of  derangement. 

"But,  sir,"  he  continued,  ''there  is  meaning  of 
some  kind  in  this.  I  think  it  is  a  warning,  but  I 
cannot  make  it  quite  clear.  You  see,  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  thing  was  a  month  ago.     I  was 


standing  under  a  big  hemlock  in  the  gully  just 
yonder.  Suddenly  it  started  up  not  more  than 
two  rods  before  me,  a  red-shirted,  bearded  man, 
as  plain  as  ever  I  saw  anything  in  life.  It  threw 
up  its  arms  this  way  over  the  head,  as  if  something 
was  about  to  fall.  Then  it  made  signs  for  me  to 
run," 

He  was  loth  to  believe  that  this  was  all  some 
optical  delusion.  The  apparition  made  its  appear- 
ance oftener  now  than  a  week  previous.  Some- 
times he  saw  it  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  sometimes 
it  would  prove  to  be  following  him  in  the  woods ; 
but  wherever  he  encountered  it,  the  spectre  never 
failed  to  go  through  the  same  pantomime  with  its 
arms.     And  the  footsteps  were  always  audible. 

When  we  parted  at  an  opening  in  the  woods,  it 
was  arranged  that  I  should  return  to  him  after  a 
week,  the  time  our  party  had  set  to  strike  camp. 
He  thought  that  he  would  try  to  go  away  with  us; 
but  he  was  uncertain.  It  had  been  so  many  years 
that  he  had  lived  there,  he  might  leave  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  behind  him.  Standing  in  a 
patch  of  moonlight,  he  watched  me  as  I  went 
away  into  the  shadow  and  out  of  sight. 

I  never  again  saw  him  alive.  In  death  he  lay 
with  his  arms  over  his  head  and  face,  just  as  he 
had  thrown  them  up  hastily  to  ward  off  the  great 
tree  which  the  lightning  had  hurled  upon  him.  I 
called  to  mind  then  with  awe  that  the  spectre  had 
thrown  up  its  arms  the  same  way  many  times. 


ERRORS   IN    SCIENCE. 


Notwithstanding  the  vast  strides  that  science 

^**  made  of  late  years,  it  is  curious  to  note  the 

^Tors  and  misconceptions  in  the  various  points  of 

**ural  history  that  still  linger  in  many  parts  of 

**  and  other  countries.     We  may  run  over  a  few 

*hese  popular  misconceptions.     Not  a  few  even 

I        i^^^'^E  generally  well-informed  people  still  imagine 

^^  '^*    all  Fungi  are  poisonous — including  even  the 

^j^^broora.     Many  more  take  it  for  granted  that 

j«         Serpents  sling,  and  that  the  forked  tongue  is 

f>     ^  "Weapon  by  which  the  "sting"  is  given;  the 

V*    that  it  is  forked  seeming  to  afford  them  con- 
^  ^ing  proof  of  its  deadly  character.     While  there 
»Tiany  among  the  educated  classes  who  would 


probably  be  puzzled  if  told  that  there  were  other 
mammals  besides  four-footed  animals  and  man. 

There  are  still  numbers  of  persons  who  believe 
that  a  horse-hair  immersed  for  a  time  in  water  be- 
comes vivified  and  is  transformed  into  the  curious 
animal  known  as  the  hair-eel ;  and  who  further 
imagine  that  this,  acquiring  greater  thickness,  be- 
comes in  process  of  time  the  common  eel.  This 
belief  is  universal  among  the  uneducated,  at  least 
of  the  rural  population,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Nor  is  it  confined  to  them.  We  have  heard 
it  stoutly  maintained  by  a  very  intelligent  man,  of 
good  education  according  to  the  ideas  of  education 
which   were   generally  entertained   fifty  or   sixty 
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years  ago ;  his  only  argument  was  one  with  which, 
if  he  had  not  been  profoundly  ignorant  of  natural 
history,  he  could  not  for  a  monient  have  deceived 
himself.  He  had  often  seen,  in  ditches  or  stagnant 
pools,  a  moving  hair-like  thing,  exactly  resembling 
a  black  or  dark-brown  hair  from  a  horse's  mane, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  a  living  tiring,  and  an  eelJ 
And  the  other  day  we  read  among  the  answers  to 
correspondents  in  a  weekly  paper,  a  very  good 
advice  to  one  who  had  directed  attention  to  this 
same  marvel — to  try  the  experiment  for  himself 
with  a  horse-hair.  But  for  any  one  who  seeks  in- 
formation in  the  proper  quarter,  there  is  no  need 
of  such  experiment ;  and  the  needful  information 
is  easily  obtained,  A  few  hours  spent  in  the 
perusal  of  a  book  or  two  of  natural  history  would 
make  any  man  of  common  sense  ashamed  thai  be 
had  ever  for  a  moment  credited  such  an  absurdity. 
The  natural  history  of  the  eel  is  well  known ;  and 
at  no  stage  of  its  existence  is  it  in  form  and  appear- 
ance like  the  hair-eel.  The  natural  history  of  the 
creature  called  by  this  name — the  Gordius  of  natu- 
ralists— is  also  known.  It  is  not  a  fish  like  the  eel ; 
it  belongs  to  a  class  of  parasitic  worms  very  far 
below  fishes  in  the  scale  of  creation.  It  has  no 
relation  either  to  the  eel  or  to  a  horsehair.  Yet 
the  plowman  looks  upon  it  with  wonder,  as  he 
thinks  of  what  he  believes  to  be  its  origin  ;  and  the 
boys  of  the  village  school,  when  they  find  it  in  the 
gutter  by  the  roadside  or  millpond,  gather  round  it 
to  gaze,  and  assure  themselves  by  ocular  observa- 
tion of  the  truth  of  what  they  have  heard.  Ought 
they  not  to  hear  in  the  school  itself  what  would 
disabuse  their  minds  of  so  gross  an  error? 

The  erroneous  opinion  that  all  serpents  are 
venomous,  is  one  that  most  probably  originated 
with  those  who  live  in  districts  frequented  only  by 
the  adder  or  viper;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  enter- 
tained even  by  the  most  ignorant  of  the  peasantry 
where  the  common  snake  is  abundant,  as  it  is  in 
most  parts  of  England.  There  every  one  ought 
to  know  that  the  latter  is  harmless,  and  that  it  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  vijier,  which  is 
poisonous.  Curiously,  too,  the  blind-worm  or 
slovr-wonn,  which,  although  not  tiow  ranked  by 


naturalists  among  true  serpents,  but  among  the 
lizards,  agrees  with  serpents  in  general  appearance, 
and  is  in  many  places  regarded  with  the  utmost 
dread,  being  popularly  believed  to  be  as  venomous 
as  the  viper  itself.  This  is  the  case  equally  where 
it  is  common,  as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  England, 
and  in  Scotland  where  it  is  rare  and  found  in  com- 
paratively few  localities.  "During  the  summer  of 
1876,"  says  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  in  his  "Illus- 
trated Natural  History,"  "I  passed  some  little 
time  in  the  New  Forest,  and  having  gone  round  to 
the  farms  in  the  neighborhood,  begged  to  have  all 
reptiles  brought  to  me  that  were  discovered  during 
hay-making.  In  consequence,  the  supply  of  vipers 
and  snakes  was  very  large ;  and  on  one  occasioo,  a 
laborer  came  to  my  house  bare-headed,  his  red 
face  beaming  with  delight,  and  his  manner  evinc- 
ing a  consciousness  o.f  deserving  valor.  Between 
his  hands  he  held  his  felt  hat  tightly  crimpled 
together,  and  within  the  hat  was  discovered,  after 
much  careful  manoeuvring,  the  head  of  4  bKnd- 
worm  emerging  from  one  of  its  folds.  As  I  pot 
out  my  hand  to  remove  the  creature,  the  m#a, 
fairly  screamed  with  horror;  and  even  when  I 
took  it  in  my  hand,  and  allowed  it  to  pUy  its 
tongue  over  the  fingers,  he  could  not  believe  that 
it  was  not  poisonous.  No  argtiraent  could  petstade 
that  worthy  man  that  the  reptile  was  harmless,  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  lay  a  finger  upon  it; 
the  prominent  idea  in  his  mind  being  evidently, 
not  that  the  blind-worm  had  no  poison,  but  that  I 
was  poison-proof." 

Similar  to  the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  Mind- 
worm,  is  that  concerning  the  little  active  slender 
lizard  common  in  moors,  and  that  concerning  the 
eft  or  newt,  both  of  which  are  deemed  extrecnely 
venomous,  dangerous  animals,  whilst  in  reality 
both  are  quite  harmless.  We  do  not  know  how 
far  the  error  as  to  the  lizard  prevails  in  England, 
but  it  is  certainly  very  generally  prevalent  ia 
Scotland,  almost  every  rustic  dreading  what  he 
calls  an  ask,  that  is  a  Heard ,  nearly  as  much  as  an 
adder.  And  a  similar  belief,  equally  errooe- 
ous,  prevails  in  France  as  to  another  species  of 
lizard. 
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Banquet. — Having    noticed    at 
different  times  in  the  Notrs  AND 
QUKRIK  dqjartment  of  POTTER'S 
Amekican    Monthly    responses, 
intcTcsting    and    valuable    to     the 
reading  public,    I    am   induced   to 
seek  informAtton  through  the  same 
cWdcI,  concerning  a  subject  on 
which  a  friend   and    I   have   had 
cowidenible  discussion,  and  with- 
out reaching  a  satisfactoiy  conclu- 
sion to  cither  of  us.     I  have  held 
to  the  opinioa  that  the  word  Ban- 
ylfET  iigniiies,  in  iLs  triic  sense,  "  a 
/i^'i/eatertainnicnt  at  the  close  of 
a  fcul,"  while  he   maintains  that 
"B*nqoet  implies   in    its   original 
and  present  sense,   never  a  li^t^ht, 
but  a  rich  and  heavy    feast." 
Which  of  us  is  right  ? 

Charles  £.  Miller, 

We  answer  our  inquirer  as  sntis- 
tictofiljf   .IS   space    permits.     Bulh 
you  and  your  friend  are  right  in  a 
iiiniicd  sense.     The  word  banquet 
a  dcnved    from  the  French. .    In 
Italian    it    is    iaHciefto,    and    in 
Spanish  b«Mquete.     In  its  ortgiaal 
ii  iigni&es   feast,   a  small    bench, 
a  little  seat,  a  stool  with  three  legs, 
and  implies  the  idea  of  a  sitting, 
bence  a  feast.      Sonne  authorities 
say  SANQlTEl'  means  a  rick   cnler- 
tainjDcnl ;  others  define  it  as  stroply 
«  dtuert  or  light  repast.     "  There 
w«re  all   the  dainties,  not  only  of 
the    season,  but  of  what  art  could 
add,   venison,    plain,   solid    racat, 
lowlf    baked     and     boiled    ments, 
k^mfutt   in  exceeding  plenty,  and 
exquisitely  dressed." — Evelyn. 
AiDong  the  Hebrews  it  was  a  festal 
cntesiainment   of  a  religious  char- 
acter; Ihus  they  accompanied  those 
great  solemnities  of  worship  when 
the    people   were  to  appear  before 
the   Lord  in  the  place  where  this 
BCtoary  was.     These  fea&tii  were 
aUo  at  the  ordinary'  sacritices, 
^id  besides,  at  the  making  of  cove- 
nants.    The   more  domestic  occa- 
sions   on     which    banquets    were 
nven,    were    at    the    weaning    of 
children,  at   weddings,  on   birthdays— especially    those   of 
kings — At   certain   rural   anniversaries,  as   sheep  shearing, 

Vol.  IX.— 15 


harvest  vintage,  at  funerals,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
on  the  arrival  or  departure  of  friends,  or  even 
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Banquets  were  gcncmlly  held  in  the  evening,  and  the  begin- 
ning to  feast  early  in  the  day  is  censured. 

It  is  elsewhere  recorded  that  invitations  to  these  banquets 
were  sent  by  servants,  and  proper  pre[>aratii)ns  were  made  liy 
killing  oxen,  mingling  wine,  and  furni&hing  the  table.  The 
custom  in  those  ancient  times  was,  to  extend  a  second  invita- 
tion to  the  guests  when  everything  wa*  ready.  Dr.  Thomson 
says,  "This  practice  survives  to  the  present  time,  not  very 
strictly  among  the  common  people,  nor  in  cities  where 
Vfestem  manners  have  greatly  modified  the  Oriental,  but  in 
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Lebanon  it  still  prevails.  If  a  sheikh  ....  invites,  he 
always  sends  a  servant  to  call  you  at  the  proper  time.  This 
servant  often  repeats  the  very  formula  mentioned  in  Luke 
14:  17;  •  Come,  for  the  supper  is  ready.'"  The  fact  that 
this  custom  is  mainly  confined  to  the  wealthy  and  to  the 
nobility  is  in  strict  agreement  with  the  parable,  where  the 
certain  man,  who  made  the  great  suj:iper  and  bade  many,  is 
supposed  to  be  of  this  class. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  timet  that  guesU  were  bound  to 
apptear  in  appropriate  and  becoming  dreu.  Sometimes  the 
master  of  the  house  bestowed  robes  on  those  he  entcrlaineil. 
This  was  of  course  not  the  prevailing  custom,  but  more 
pAfticularly  was  confined  to  monarchs  and  those  of  rank. 
An  Oriental  monarch  now  presents  a  robe  of  honor  to  persons 
admitted  to  his  court.  Then  guests  were  received  with  a 
kiss ;  rich  perfumes  were  poured  upon  their  heads,  beard, 
clothes,  and  sometimes  feet,  and  they  were,  it  would  seem, 
OceMJowally  crowned  with  dowers.  Persons  were  arranged 
•t  ttUes  at  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  sat,  though  afterward 
the  custom  of  reclining  was  introduced,  according  to  the 
rank  and  honor  intended  to  be  given. 


Thus,  we  are  told  that  far  back  in  the  centurtes  HAN9i;rrf' 
were  pretty  much  as  they  are  now.  except  as  to  the  form  and 
style  of  ceremonies.  Then,  as  now.  (he)'  were  distinguished 
for  their  sumptuQusness,  the  daintiness  and  profusion  of  tlw 
viands,  the  richness  of  the  wines,  often  mixed  with  «pieca, 
and  the  music  and  dancing.  Our  illustrations  ahow 
Oriental  Uanc^uet,  and  the  usual  form  of  dining.  One 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  later  day  tianquets,  is  1 
offering  and  responding  to  toasts.  In  the  United  Skates  th' 
arc  frequently  made  the  occasion  to  get  before  the  pgU' 
views  of  State  or  national  imputT. 
The  idea  is  certainly  a  ha}i|>y  uae. 
OS  subjects  of  genera]  interest  are,  in 
a  more  familiar  way  than  usual,  dis- 
cussed  and  brought  to  the  pomM 
eration  of  the  people. 

Reverting  to  the  ori|*tn  of  ban- 
quets, we  would  state  that  the 
Eastern  nations  were  modi  gitva 
to  hospitality ;  and  hence  vre  fCtt< 
frequently  in  Scripture  0/  tlw  fcMM 
given  to  friends.  Masijr  of  ikcii. 
indeed,  lx>rc  a  certain  rdigfeos 
character;  as  when  the  Isnelitcs 
went  up  to  appear  before  the  Lord, 
they  were  to  feast  in  his  preaeac*, 
calling  in  the  wido«rs  and  fatbcrfoa, 
and  other  poor,  and  the  Levttta,  10 
rejoice  along  with  thesn.  Deoc  la : 
17:  14:  22.  etc.  to  tincw  Mritec 
notices,  we  find  males  and  hmtXm 
mentioned  as  mectinc  M^gdWr  at 
the  feasts.  In  the  later  IMMl  IW 
separation  of  the  sexes  ^i|Maa  lo 
have  been  common,  as  it  is  M  tkc 
present  day  in  Fa]e>tine  aad  i^ 
surrounding  coanlrie«  -,  yet.  in  (W 
Gospels  there  are  tracB  of  iW 
greater  freedom  which  ha  ytmmnrA 
by  pure  morality.  John  2 :  1 ;  12:3.  Fran  the  fanMt  af 
the  marriage  feast  (Matthew  12),  we  flOftf  ■"I'thftt  IIhC 
practices  prevailed  at  formal  magnificent  banqactt  »  oar 
lord's  time,  such  as  are  reported  by  trmvclten  to  he  Mil  te 
occasional  use.  Before  the  lime  of  our  Lord* 
before  mentioned,  the  Jews  had  ado^Meti  the  I 
tice,  which  was  tn  use  also  by  the  Persians  (Lather  J: 
and  the  Romans,  of  rtdinimg  U|K*n  coucbca,  though  thti 
not  expressed  by  our  tnuulatorv  This  caplatea  iMifv 
should  have  happened  that  the  women 
couch  where  Christ  lay,  and  anointed  his 
Luke  7 :  37. 

It  is  recorded  by  Isaiah,  25 1  6,  in  hi*  **  featt  of  te  l^^c 
of  wine  on  the  lees."  Drinking  wine  ts  alae  Maatioaad  m 
(he  history  of  Nabal's  and  Absalom's  "tirT  thrari^  faHto; 
though  it  is  worthy  of  being  noticed  that  Nabal,  who  ^wm 
"  very  drunken,"  and  over  whom  there  ciaie  saeh  a  (Mfal 
change  when  *'  the  wine  had  gone  out  of  hiai,**  i^iAa  ao 
mention  o\  wine  in  his  account  of  his  pfCfauBfiom;  ha 
merely  said,  "  my  bread,  and  mjr  w«tcr,  uid  017  iesh  that  I 
have  killed  for  my  xhearen.** 
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We  arc  also  told  of  strangers  being  invited  to  an  earlier 
meal,  called  dinner,  thuugli  it  perhaps  more  nearly  resembled 
otirlojicli.  Luke  II :  37,38;  14  :  12.  The  meal  in  those 
dajs  was  no  doubt  eaten,  as  it  is  at  present  in  the  same 
countries,  without  the  use  of  any  articles  like  our  knives, 
forks  and  spoons.  The  hands  were  dipped  together  into  the 
dhth.  Mark  14:  20.  See  also  Proverbs  19:  24^  16:  15, 
where  "  bosom"  is  a  mistranslation ;  it  ought  to  be  *'  plate"  or 
"  dish."  Therefore  after  meals  the  hands  were  wiped  with  a 
cloth,  when  water  hftd  to  be  poured  over  them,  II  Kings 
3:  n;  or  according  to  a  Greek  practice,  they  were  rubbed 
clein  with  pieces  of  bread,  which 
were  greedily  devoured  by  the  dogs 
under  ihe  table.  The  whole  cus- 
lua  relating  to  banqueLs  or  feasts 
ia  many  aspects  appears  to  us  curi- 
<>ui,tiidin  some  respects  instructive.  , 

Judging  from  an   American   point 
of  view,  we  certainly  have  greatly  i 

improved  on  the  roodcl  of  ancient 
limes. 


Many  Swedish  and  German  names  have  suffered  changes : 
from  Soupli  has  come  Supplee;  from  Up  der  Graeff,  Graeff 
and  UpdegTove  ;  from  Hcndrick's  son,  we  have  Henderson. 
The  district  of  Southwark,  in  this  county,  covers  ground  once 
owned  by  a  Swede  named  Swen.     His  son  was  called  Swen's 

I  son,  from  whom  the  Swanson  family  derived  their  name. 

j  The  Vasline  family  came  from  a  Van  de  Vorstein, 

A  person  whose  family  name  was  Sturdevant,  Englished 
into  Treadway  a  few  years  ago;  and  a  family  which  during 
the  Revolution  spelt  their  name  Boehm,  have  softened  it 
since  into  Biimm. 
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Something  of  a  Curiosity. — 
A  contributor  to  the  American 
M0NTHI.V  sends  us  a  bank  note 
fur  five  dollars,  signed  by  Stephen 
Ginud  and  made  payable  to  Lafay- 
ette. The  note  is  very  thin  and 
moch  worn,  and  no  doubt  is  genu- 
ine. It  15  numbered  1329,  and 
nads  as  follows: 

"I  promise  to  pay  La  Fayette  or 
Bearer  on  demand  at  my  Banking 
House  in  South  Third  Street,  Five  Tr^-^i~-  - 

IMitn.  Philadelphia,  July  7, 1813.  "  ~ 

(Signed)  Stephen  Girard. 
J.  RoBER-n,  Cash"^." 
NoTR, — In  the  date  1813,  the  fj 
k  so  defaced  and  olncurc  that  it  cannot  be  stated  positively 
OS  1813.     Query. —  What  is  the  present  value  of  the  note, 
and  where  can  it  be  exchanged?     To  the  Anlifjuariaii  socie- 
ties   it    would   certainly   possess   a  certain    historic    value. 
Caonotsnineof  the  readers  of  Potter's  .American  Monthi,v 
give  the  desired  information  to  the  Editor? 
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Strange  Facts  about  Surnames. — Wc  cheerfully  give 
room  for  the  following  contribution  to  the  Notes  and  Que- 
s.t£s  ol  the  Monthly  :  Among  the  many  curious  changes 
wrcuBght  in  the  history  of  the  American  people,  none  arc 
more  striking  than  those  which  relate  to  the  surnames  of  the 
different  members  of  certain  families.  These  changes  oc- 
curred so  rapidly  during  the  first  century  of  American  his- 
tory that  wc  are  forced  to  give  credence  lo  those  of  more 
magnitude  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  surnames  in 
tl»c  Old  World. 

Whenever,  we  are  told,  William  Peon  could  translate  a 
Qcnoan  name  into  a  corresponding  English  one,  he  did  so, 
in  issuing  patents  for  lands  in  Pennsylvania:  thus  the  re- 
spectable Carpenter  family  in  Lancaster  arc  the  descendants 
oC  a  Zimmerman. 


Butlers  to  thk  Bawjuet, 

Qccnsionally  a  French  name  is  translated.  One  of  two 
brothers,  resi<ling  close  to  the  Quaker  City,  is  known  as  Mr. 
La  Rue,  the  other,  as  Mr.  Street.  The  corruption  extends 
to  New  England,  and  some  are  changed  from  the  French 
Acadian,  to  wit:  Bumpus  is  derived  from  Bon  pos;  Pea- 
body,  from  Picbaudier;  Bunker,  from  Boncacr.  In  the 
Western  States  we  have  some  curious  transitions  r  The  family 
name  of  Hodge  has  in  some  places  branched  off  into  Hedger  ; 
Ziiiger,  into  Zombro;  Stevens,  into  Steveoson.  Washburn 
has  likewise  been  run  into  Washington.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  of  the  slaughtered  original  names.  In  some 
instances  the  changes  appear  consistent,  but  in  others  unac- 
countable.  W.  V. 


Curious  Phases  of  Vitality. — An  esteemed  correspond- 
ent furnishes  us  with  the  fuUowing  list  of  Centenarians,  with 
a  note  accompanying,  from  which  we  extract  (he  verj'  perti- 
nent observations,  "  that  it  would  be  a  very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  vital  statistics,  if  we  had  a' correct  list  of  all  persons 
who  have  reached  1 10  years,  with  correct  notices  of  their 
habits  of  living,  their  occupations,  places  of  birth,  climate, 
and  general  conditions  affecting  life.     I  know  of  no  such 
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record,  and  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  none.  For  years 
po^t  I  have  made  a  record  of  all  persons  of  whom  I  could 
get  authentic  account,  who  have  exceeded  no  years,  in  this 
country.  I  append  this  list,  imperfect  as  it  is,  in  the  hope  it 
will  be  added  to  until  it  comprises  a  record  at  least  approxi- 
mately correct." 


Naihs. 


B»cchu*,i 
A<i»in  Btnklcy. 
AbiD  Bayard, 

iohn  liuder, 
■mcs  Bylcs, 
ohn  Cary,' 
Loben  Cowtcy,' 
Cuflte.t 
Cilb<n,i 
Hannah  Goueh, 
'I'honiaii  Hiicncock, 
Henry,' 
John.' 

Samuel  McGwin, 
WilliMB  Murray, 
Dfnah.i 
Ellca  PavDc, 
Ponipey," 
Henry  Kyall. 

{c«eph  Sncpherd, 
).  JenkiM.i 
Jamtt  Thomu. 
Williaa  Thompton, 
Lduirin*  Thomaa. 
Mary  Deauchamp, 
C^Uin  John  Lovewell, 
Michael  Douchcrty, 
Maijaret  Taliinan, 
Francitco, 
Hcnrv  Rifer, 
Davtd  Kcnniaon, 
Henry  Bu»h, 
Catharine  Rush, 
Abraham  Bogard, 
Cbarle»  Jordon, 
WlUiam  Fridgen. 
Tbonuu  Priiic«,> 
J.  S.  Huttoa, 
Jcnay  Kenniloo, 
Peggy  Van  RIpcr. 
Aainonv  Van  Pell, 
Alexander  Derkely, 
Richard  ComUJ, 
Sunuel  Junes, 
BlackhcKif.i 
A  bin  Paiba, 
Malhiai  Baytey, 


PlACK  or   DSATH. 


irgini 
Davidson  0>y  Tenn., 
Maury  Co.,  Tcnn., 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  V.. 
Oyiter  Bay,  N.  V., 
\yaihinBlf..n,  D   C. 
Richmond,  Virginia, 
Norfolk,  Virginia, 
SUiunlon,  Virginia, 
New  York  City, 
RichUnd  Co.,  N.  C, 
Woodford  Co.,  Ky., 
W»ihington,  D.  C,, 
Andover,  N.  H.. 
loneaWro",  Teniu, 
v'irginia, 

{olin*onCo..N.  C, 
>over,  Delaware, 
Daricn,  Georgia, 
Royalton,  Ohio, 
Lanca*ler,  Pa., 
Tataall  Co.,  GeoTgia, 
Hickory  Hill,  Md, 
Georgia, 
Maryland, 
New  Hampshire, 
Scriven  Co.,  Georgia, 
Eaat  Saginaw  Micnigail, 
WhitehaU.  New  York, 
N.  Woodbury,  Pa., 
Chicago,  lllioots, 
Greeaesboro',  Vermont, 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Maury  Co. ,  Tenxkcuee, 
Anion  Co.,  N.  C, 
Bladen  Co.,  N.C., 
New  York, 
Philadelphia, 
Brooklield  N.  H., 
Racine,  Wuconun, 
Greene  Co.,  N.  C  , 
Amelia  Co  ,  Virginia, 
CoiombU,  S   C, 
Rnclcinghaffl  Co.,  Va., 
Illinoi*,^ 
South  (..arDlina, 
South  Carolina, 


Y»AW. 

IMO 
1837 
1833 

isao 

1830 
1843 

isao 

1837 
1M4 
IrtM 
1H18 

1H4I1 

IcUM 
1H4« 

wa 

1854 

vsa 

I9Q4 
1838 
UM7 
1841 
1804 
UCU 
1830 
]NU2 

IHOM 
1874 

1844 

iJtfii 
l84j 

i»n 

1K« 

inai 
iM4a 

1H40 

i7(ia 

lH4U 
l«74 
IKKt 
1820 
1874 
1873 
1831 

1780 


A«K. 


110 

las 

t18 
11(1 
118 
114 

12& 

ISU 
113 
llu 
126 
112 
U& 
110 
111 
140 

ni 

112 
111 

tia 
no 

194 

lis 

187 

lie 
l» 

136 

114 
140 

no 

117 

llfi 
m 

J 18 
HI 

iai 
111 

110 
llu 
120 
12fl 
114 
119 
133 
114 
143 
i:V4 


This  table  is  not  only  incomplete,  but  in  all  human  proba- 
bility defective  in  some  particulars.  In  bat  two  or  three  in- 
stances docs  it  go  back  into  the  Last  century.  If  we  may  take 
the  United  States  Census  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  we  may 
infer  that  about  500  people  reach  an  age  of  100  and  over  an- 
nually, and  die.  Thus,  in  i860,  the  census  mentions  the 
decease  of  466  centenarians :  137  white,  39  free  colored,  and 
ago  slaves.  The  fact  will  strike  the  reader  forcibly,  as  ex. 
hibited  in  our  table  and  the  censtis,  that  the  condition  of 
slavery  was  one  very  favorable  to  longevity.  The  slave  had 
plain,  simple,  and  wholesome  fare,  was_  worked  moderately, 
yet  rcqgdarly,  and  was  free  from  the  excitements,  disappoint- 
ments, and  trials  that  attend  the  white  race  in  their  struggle 
for  riches  and  fame.  But  some  of  the  whites  who  reached 
the  great  age  shown  in  our  table  were  subjected  to  the  ex* 
trcme  hardships  attending  Iwrder  life.  Giptain  John  Love- 
well  was  a  famous  Indian  fighter,  and  was  celebrated  in  song 
as  the  famous  Indian  sag.im(.)re  I'angus  near  Fryeburg,  Maine, 
in  1720.  Many  others  went  through  all  the  excitemenU  in- 
cident to  the  encroachment  on  the  confines  of  savage  life. 

*  Slaw,  or  fraa  colcred. 


As  a  general  thing,  extreme  old  age  lapses  into  senilityj 
the  faculties  decaying  one  after  another  until  the  long-l 
gotten -of- death  rlrops  quieily  into  the  grave.  But  in 
cases  some  very  remarkable  cases  of  recovered  faculties  ar« 
recorded.  Alexander  Bcrkely  recovered  his  sight  peifedly 
at  no,  bul  thi>>  lasted  only  thirty  days,  leaving  him  then 
utterly  blind.  I  lis  wife  died  soon  after  (January  9.  1826), 
at  the  great  age  of  III,  the  j>air  having  lived  together  is 
wedlock  about  ninety  years.  Mike  Dougherty  walked  twt> 
miles  the  d.iy  he  died,  ate  a  hearty  dinner,  smoked  hi* 
post-pnindi.il  pipe  and  then  quietly  died  at  134.  The  case 
of  very  aged  persons  recovering  their  sight  is  rare,  bat  we 
may  supplement  the  case  of  Bcrkely  with  that  of  Richartl 
Jamison,  of  South  Carolina,  who  died  in  1813.  aged  103. 
who  had  his  sight  perfectly  restored  several  year%  before  be 
died.  Several  instances  are  mentioned  of  aged  people  is 
England  cutting  new  teeth,  but  we  are  aware  of  no  wtA 
cases  in  our  list.  In  two  cx^es  mentioned  in  our  table,  tke 
aged  men  in  one  respect  resembled  old  Parr  of  England- 
thcy  might  have  lived  longer  had  ibey  not  met  with 
dents;  we  refer  to  John,  the  Washington  slave,  anU 
Prince,  a  free  colored  man  of  New  York,  who  was  M  qaadtpJ 
motioned  as  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  oar  records  of  the  li 
are  so  meagre.  <Jur  New  England  ancestors  were  aMably 
a  hardy  race,  hard-working,  temtierate,  and  the  fathen  of 
many  children.  Lewis  Barry,  of  Champlsin,  New  York 
{obit  1813,  tlal  105),  was  the  father  of  tweniy-fotir  childrea 
by  one  wife.  Thomas  11.  Park,  of  Grafton,  Verwoni. 
though  only  40  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  ihc  faihcr  vk 
twenty-one  children.  For  people  to  gather  ihdr 
grandchildren  at  Thanksgiving  day  was  do 
thing,  but  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mrs.  Anna  Sta^  {1 
181 3  at  Bethlehem,  Connecticut)  is  rare,  she  haTinf 
followed  to  her  grave  by  grandchildren  who  were 
fathers  J 

One  might  show  some  very  singular  instanoes  \m  lAkk 
one  age  overlapped  another  in  New  England,  oukiag  thice 
individual  lives  cover  the  period  between  the  faioding  of  iIn 
Pilgrims  in  1620  and  oiu  own  age.  Thus,  Pcregriae  WMM^ 
the  first  white  child  bom  in  New  England,  hwd  lM»tkt 
last  century ;  Abncr  Cobb,  of  Kingston, 
died  in  1 73 1  at  107,  was  for  several  years  the 
of  White;  so  a  person  bom  in  1721  and  living  • 
might  have  a  child  living  to  celebrate  our  centennial  of  1X76^ 

I  accept  Professor  Rask's  theory  for  the  reductiaa  «f  Ike 
ages  of  the  Patriarchs,  not  only  betaiuse  it  b  well  WHiiiaad 
by  authority  bat  compatible  with  reason.  Oil  hit  ifceotyttlK 
the  first  twelve  patriarchs,  including  MitliawlJi.  ifivtf* 
their  ages  by  twelve  (the  ancient  year  being  a  ttnglK  !■■■• 
tion),  and  the  reduction  at  once  satisfies  prohafaililjr  aad 
reason.  When,  at  a  later  period,  a  seaaoii  or  aas  ■*iid» 
become  a  year,  the  next  twelve  patriarchs  ouijr  b«  MbfMlaA 
to  a  similar  reduction  by  diviMon  of  six,  and  the  rcMh  wttl 
be  equally  reasonable  and  satisfactory.  It  is 
reduced  the  immense  ]ap»e  of  ages  in  the  KgypCiaai 
ology  in  this  way.  Certain  it  is  the  EfJfptinB 
puzzles  with  no  such  improbabilities  as  as*  jftmatmk  ki  Aa 
I'entateuch. 

When  the  reader  has  made  a  few  rrdiiflif  1 


be  will  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  a  very  correct  one  as  I 
think,  that  people  live  to  a  greater  age  now  than  at  any 
previoDS  period  of  the  world's  history.  And  why  should  they 
not  ?  Look  out  on  American  Indians,  forever  engaged  in 
tribal  warfare.  Let  us  suppo&e  that  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  existed  in  the  tribal  ages  of  the  Bible,  and  we  shall 
realize  that  life  was  very  precarious.  It  is  only  within  two 
centuries  that  the  preservation  of  life  has  become  a  duty  of 
government,  that  sanitary  regulations  have  been  enforced. 
Within  thix  period  statistics  show  that  the  average  duration 


of  life  has  increased,  and  the  raising  of  the  average  argues  a 
raising  of  the  Daaximum.  In  this  country  tWo  causes  conspire 
to  make  long  life.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  wide  admixture 
of  races,  and  consequently  of  fresh  blood  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  country  is  extensive  enough  to  offer  every  nation 
in  Europe  a  climate  congenial  with  that  in  which  their 
people  were  bom.  These  combined  with  a  careful  en- 
forcement of  sanitary  regulations  mttst  inevitably  produce 
longevity. 

Stern  Wheeleir. 
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Capital  dind  Labor — Their   Rights  and  Wrongs. — 

Amid   the  tumult,  claj>h   of  amis,  scenes  of  conllagration, 
doUuction  of  property,  and  loss  of  life  brought  about  as  the 
producti  of  the  recent  strikes  on  the  great  trunk  railways,  so 
many  conflicting  reports  and  ideas  fill  the  press,  and  are  heard 
fram  groups  of  men  gathered  here  and  there,  that  but  litltc 
niiooal  satisfaction  is  gained  either  by  reading  or  hearing  of 
tbe  great  events  which  so  rapidly  succeed  each  other.     The 
tpirit  of  discontent   and  devastation  which  sceimed  to  have 
reached  ils  zenith  at  Pittsburg,  in  reality,  at  this  writing,  does 
not  appear  to  have  spent  its  full  fnrcc.     yrom  what  looked 
like  A  small  •ipark  at  Martinsburg,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Kiilwij',  has  loomed  up  the  most  gigantic  revolts  against 
liroperty  and  capital  which  America  has  ever  witnessed.     Bal- 
timore startled  the  country  by  it->  reports  of  conflict  between 
tlk* sirikere  and  the  authorities;  but  it  was  left  for  the  Iron 
City  to  wear  habiliments  of  mourning,  and  witness  the  ashes 
of  what  but  a  few  hours  before  represented  millions  of  work- 
'"8  capital.     In  the  path  of  the  great  highways,  Cincinnati, 
Si.  I^juis,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  have  sulTercd  as  with 
■  besQoi  of  fire  and  death.     And   now  llie  great  valleys  of 
"Joining  and  Lehigh  are  being  prostrated  by  the  same  spirit. 
""  cool  regions,  with  their  mines  of  wealth,  are  in  the  hands 
*''  "le  dissatisfied  miners,  who  hujjging  the  delusion  of  Com- 
""'nism,  believe  there  should  be  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
*^Ilh  of  the  country  among  the  masses. 
Aj  in  Pittsburg,  so  elsewhere,  have  the  strikers  received 
*  sympathy  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people,  irrc- 
^^ciive  of  their  occupations,  or  the  rights  and   wrongs  in 
^J**>lion.     This  sympathy  took  tangible  shape  in  Baltimore, 
•Hsbiirg,  and  Reading,  and  there  the  authorities  were  made, 
least  for  a  time,  submissive  to  the  strikers  and  the  rabble 
'     **<»  supported  them.     Not  only  moral  aid  was  given  in  these 
'^^ces,  but  material  assistance  with  anus  and  the  implements 
i*aifare.     Thb  sympathy,  in  very  many  cases  of  good  eili- 
^^•,  vrasbom  of  only  "  good-will"  towards  the  workingman, 
^.'Tf  believing  that  his  rights  had  been  trampled  upon,  and 
^**    the  destitution  in  so  many  homes  was  caused  by  the 
^^      '^cities  and  injustice  long  practiced  by  the  capit.ilists  and 
^^H  ^^■topolists  of  the  country ;  and  that  somth<rw,  and  in  some 
w^^  ***>.  this  strike,  with  their  coOpcnktion,  would  remove  the 
\  ?Teai  evil — low  wages — and  that  "full  and  plenty"  would 
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come  (o  all.  Reason  is  one  thing,  and  sympathy  is  another. 
The  former  is  rarely  exercised  by  an  idle,  hungry,  and  excited 
crowd.  In  Egyptian  darkness,  unless  cheeked,  they  rush  on 
wildly  to  their  own  destruction.  This  encouragement  has 
borne  its  legitimate  fruit,  and  many  of  the  sympathi2ers  now 
stand  appalled  as  ihey  witness  the  wreck  of  their  best  interests 
and  the  degradation  of  (heir  chosen  city  of  habitation. 

Rebellion  ogainf^t  just  and  consfitutwHai  authority  never 
won  a  substaHtiat  victory  in  the  world's  history.  Two  wrongs 
never  created  a  right,  any  more  than  two  rights  could  produce 
a  wrong.  These  remarks  bring  us  to  the  vital  questions  at 
issue.  Both  the  common  and  written  law  as  embodied  in 
our  statutes  and  great  National  Charter,  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  "  cquiLablc  dealings"  among  mankind  throughout  the 
world,  procbim  and  recognize  the  doctrine  of  Private 
Rights  and  Public  Rights,  One  of  these  Private  Rights 
was  evaded  and  trampled  upon  when  the  strikers  took  pos. 
session  without  permit  of  what  was  not  their  property,  but 
that  which  was  solely  the  property  of  the  railroad  corporation. 
One  of  these  Public  Rights  was  ignored  and  trespassed  upon 
when  a  national  highway  was  put  in  subjection  by  the  strikers, 
in  defiatrcc  of  constituted  authority — City,  State,  and  National. 
A  second  Private  Right  was  violated  when  the  strikers 
checked  the  traveller  on  his  peaceful  mission,  whether  of 
pleasure  or  business.  Says  the  highwaymen,  "thus  far  and 
no  farther,  unless  you  pay  nie  my  price."  It  is  the  same  doc- 
trine in  spirit,  no  matter  how  modified  by  its  dress  and  sur- 
roundings.  A  Public  Right  was  intruded  upon  svhen  supplies 
for  the  public  were  seized  by  the  revolters,  and  tbe  people 
were  made  to  suffer  in  consequenpe. 

We  are  willing  to  concede  the  statement  that  most  of 
these  overt  acts  were  committed  by  those  out&ide  of  the 
strikers'  organizations;  that  in  the  main  the  men  who  were 
incensed  at  the  recent  reduction  of  wages  were  opposed  to 
violence,  so  far  as  acts  of  arson  and  plunder  were  indulged 
in ;  but  this  concession  does  not  remove  from  the  strikers  the 
grave  responsibilities  attending  the  revolution.  Their  acts 
were  the  living  intluences  and  examples  which  kindled  the 
baser  passions  and  drew  into  the  rebellion  the  most  vicious 
elements  in  society.  Their  example  very  naturally  aroused 
the  mob  spirit,  and  gave  the  pretext  to  fire  and  plunder.  The 
"out  of  money"  and  "out  of  work"  cloM  requires  but  little 


argnment  to  draw  it  into  (he  Bood  of  destruction.  Truth  is 
not  strained  when  we  Mate  that  '•  necessity  knows  no  law,"^ 
and  the  larger  numt>erl)elunging  lo  this  class,  augmemed  the 
mob  clement  to  fearful  proportions.  "  Come  and  let  us  rea- 
son together,'^  as  a  command,  would  have  but  little  cHcct 
after  the  battle  was  once  fairly  opened.  No  time  then  for 
calm  and  considerate  discussion  of  the  causes  and  remedies 
for  the  present  distressed  condition  of  things. 

And  what  has  all  this  revolt  accomplished?  Has  it  en- 
hanced the  price  of  labor,  opened  more  avenue«  of  employ- 
ment, lessened  the  cost  of  living,  increased  respect  for  the 
employ*,  or  in  any  way  mitigated  the  existing  evils  ? 
Assuredly  not!  But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  irrevocably 
added  lo  the  huithens  of  the  laborer's  life*  It  has  checked 
pablic  confidctice,  which  was  gradually  returning  to  its 
natural  channels;  it  has  alarmed  properly  hoblers  in  the 
security  of  their  property;  it  has  weakened  the  faith  of 
capitalists  in  making  adventures  in  various  forms  of  business 
enterprise;  it  has  inlerrupled  monetary  and  mercantile  ex- 
changes; it  has,  in  a  word,  seriously  impaired  the  general 
health  of  the  numerous  currents  which  give  vitality  lo 
manufactures,  trade  and  commerce. 

The  cropi  to  be  gathered  from  this  insurrection  arc  worse 
than  Dead  Sea  apples.  The  staple  arlicles  of  subsistence — 
flour  and  beef — have  already  advanced  in  price.  The  flow 
of  capital  towards  manufacluring  and  mining  interests  is 
impeded,  and  the  amount  of  money  usually  distributed  to  the 
mechanic  and  laborer  is  lessened.  Where  before  the  strike 
many  received  a  half  loaf,  now  only  a  quarter,  or  none  at 
all.  Earnings  in  the  coal  regions  of  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
barre  were  but  a  week  ago  possible  and  real ;  now,^  flooded 
mines  have,  and  arc  still  cutting  off  all  hope  in  those  sec- 
tions. The  wholesome  circulation  of  wages  before  the 
strike  among  grocers,  butchers,  clothiers,  shoe  dealers  and 
other  business  men  will  now  be  contracted,  and  hardtr  Hmts 
the  lure  result.  It  needs  no  prophet  or  seer  to  tell  the 
result.  The  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  inexorably 
make  their  own  chiselings  on  life's  checker-board. 

Having  shown  the  causes  and  logical  sequence  of  strikes, 
we  arc  asked,  •*  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  struggle  between 
the  employer  and  employ*  ?"  We  answer,  yes !  but  never 
by  defying  authority  and  acts  of  coercion. 

llic  interests  of  capital  and  labor  arc  mutual;  each  has  its 
rights,  its  domain,  and  its  dominion.  The  laborer  is  enti- 
tled to  elect  his  own  occupation,  and  decide  for  whom  he 
shall  work,  the  price  of  his  services,  and  the  number  of 
hours  (hat  shall  constitute  a  day's  labor.  The  capitalist  can 
lawfully  claim  as  his  right  the  power  to  elect  the  numlwr 
and  kind  of  employes,  to  designate  the  time  they  shall 
work,  and  the  amount  of  compensatioo  he  can  afTord  to  give. 
Nu  contract  ii  valid  as  between  employer  and  employed, 
unless  it  embodies  mutual  assent  of  both  parties.  In  law 
there  are  at  least  five  primary  elements  or  conditions,  indis- 
pensable to  every  contract,  i.  There  roust  lie  two  or  more 
patties  to  make  a  contract.  2.  There  must  be  a  subject 
matter  for  a  contract.  3.  A  consideration  expressed  or  im- 
plied. 4.  A  mutu,-;!  assent  of  both  parties.  5.  A  time, 
e»pre%»cd  or  implied,  when  the  contract  is  to  commence  and 
when  it  IS  to  trrmiiiitte.  After  an  acknowledgment  of  these 
cuoditUMU,  either  oially  or  in  writing,  conformance  thereto 


is  made  imperative  by  both  (he  Common  and  the  WriUen 

law.  An  application  of  these  conditions  to  the  qaestion  at 
issue  in  the  prc<»er)t  strike,  will  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
dullest  mind.  If  due  notice  was  given  by  the  railroad  cxim. 
panies  to  their  employes  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date,  a 
reduction  of  wages  would  be  made,  and  the  employ*  not 
consenting  thereto,  one  condition  at  once  u  not  met,  mutual 
as^cnt,  and  the  employ*  and  employer  are  no  longer  booad. 
This  must  be  understood  on  the  idea  that  the  former  con- 
tract became  extinct  by  termination  of  the  period  for  which 
it  was  made.  To  illustrate.  If  A  be  <;ngaged  by  the  jroar 
at  a  certain  stipulated  annual  salary,  the  contract  wilt  cos- 
tinue  in  full  force  for  the  year,  and  he  be  entitled  to  that 
specified  rate,  whatever  it  may  he,  until  the  close  vi  the 
year.  No  reduction  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  A 
prior  to  the  end  of  that  period.  If  A  be  discharged,  he  u 
entitled  to  damages  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  same 
principle  applies  if  A  should  be  employed  by  the  m»ntk,  the 
iv(ek  or  the  day.  The  right  to  discbarge  as  well  as  the 
right  to  employ  is  guaranteed  by  all  our  laws  upon  the 
subject.  An  equal  right  to  nH>rk  or  not  to  work  is  rescrrcd 
to  the  owner  of  the  capital  embodied  in  his  serricev 

The  mutual  interest  existing  between  capital  and  tabor 
demand  that  there  should  lie  complete  harmony  and  cuofi- 
dence,  for  the  injury  of  the  one  is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  J 
of  the  other.  The  capital  held  by  the  mechanic,  arttvaa, 
and  labor  population  in  this  country  is  as  real,  though  com- 
posed of  talent,  education  and  experience  in  the  various 
callings,  as  if  it  were  coined  into  metal,  with  this  diflereacet 
that  one  is  available  at  alt  pbces,  and  at  all  times,  while  the 
other — labor — is  to  some  extent  a  creature  of  circnanttBoea. 
Labor  is  ideal,  until  made  real  by  production.  It  b  idwl, 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  incorporal,  until  made  corporal  by  ill 
creative  power.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  the  strike  m  a 
war  between  capital  and  labor.  It  would  be  just  as  comb-, 
tent  to  say  between  capital  and  capital.  This  fact  b  recog- 
nized by  the  General  Gnvemmeni  and  the  several  Stales  in 
their  encouragement  to  emigration — regarding  as  they  du 
each  emigrant  or  new  settler  as  so  much  capital  added  to  (be, 
.State.  Political  economists  name  specifically  this  value  from 
jti^ooo  upwards  or  downwards,  according  to  certain  suppfac* 
or  demands  for  laljor,  or  the  iiroducing  fxiwer. 

Looking  at  capital  and  labor  from  all  possible  utandpoinlSa 
war  between  them  is  little  less  than  suicide.  TIte  well  being 
of  both  arc  promoted  by  mutual  concessions,  tlie  injury  of 
both  by  harboring  distrust  and  jealousy.  The  p>ldea  nitf, 
"  Do  unto  others  as  you  wuuld  that  others  sbuuld  do  oalO 
you,"  if  put  into  practice  more  frequently  would  pgiptcaC 
most  of  the  contention  among  men. 

The  remedy,  i/  any  can  be  obtained,  for  tlte  imprcnrcaMt 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  is  only  by  pacific 
measures.  Ijiws  compelling  a  greater  degree  of  jiiaik*  o« 
the  part  of  corporations,  monopolies  and  others  at  tJic  <i» 
ploying  power,  faithfully  enforced,  no  doulit  wo«tld 
some  relief,  but  after  all  no  permanent  suococ  will 
until  private  and  public  confidence  is  restored.  Tbts  rertor 
ation  is  our  only  basis  for  hope  and  (he  future.  Soppljr 
demand,  production  and  consumption,  will  go  oa  aa  of  aid, 
regulating  the  rates  of  wages,  and  the  prioaoTllke 
and  the  necessities  ol  life     (CuntinuH  in  wal  haa*.) 
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The    RuBso-Turkivh    War, — ^incc  we    lost   met  the 
reaiien  of  Ihe  Monthly,  nothing  of  a  startling  characler  has 
Inxispircd  abroad.     The  substance  of  the  reports  which  reach 
(lie  United  States  rather  show  in  the  aggregate  success  to  the 
Turkish  annc.     I'he  movements  of  the  Russian  forces  are 
Vcpt.  so  qaiet  that  we  can  little  more  than  conjecture  their 
plans  and  possibilities.     Russian  official  news  only   comes 
wf>cn  the  movement   is   completed.     Despatched  from   the 
Turltish  side,  regarding  events  in  Europe,  have  been  either 
wHotly  false  or  so  exaggerated  as  to  be  practically  worthless. 
Wts^her  there  has  been  any  serious  fighting  south  of  the 
Ba.1  Want  is  still  uncertain.     What  is  certain  is  that  a  force 
bais     crossed,  which  seems  to  have  been  thus  far  able  to  hold 
i«    «>T»n  against  the  Turks.     The  objective  point  is  probably 
tb^     Shipka  Pass,  which,  if  the  Russians  gain,  will  give  them 
a  ^Ksx-fe  route  over  the  Balkans  as  they  now  have  across  the 
DsK.v'k  obe.     The  capture  of  Nikopolis  secures  Ihe  vital  point  of 
saF'^Cj  for  Russian  communications  and  places  the  Danube 
under  their  conlrol   from  Nikopolis  to  Sistova.     They  have 
two     bridges  at  Simnitza  and  are  about  to  place  another  be- 
tureen  Turnu  Magrurelli  and  Nikopolis.     Military  critics  are 
maa  ch  divided  as  Jo  whether  they  will  atiempt  to  ma.<tk  ihe 
qaakdrilateral  and  push  a  large  force  intti  the  plain  of  Adrian- 
oplc  or  first  sweep  the  Turks  from    Bulgaria.     The   latter 
theory  finds  the  most  supporters,  but  those  who  believe  in 
(he    inlcrvcntioit  of  England  and  Austria  hold  the  *pinion 
that  political  reasons  will  compel  Russia  to  push  on  tn  Adrian - 
ople  or  even  Constantinople,  despite  military  risks,  in  order 
lo  compel  the  Turks  to  yield  quickly.     An  absence  of  de- 
tpolches  or  any  information  from    Rustchuk  for  some  days 
would  indicate  that  the  fortress  is  closely  invested.    The  Turk- 
ish headquarters  is  still  at  Schumla.     The  Russian  Dobruds- 
cha  coqjB  is  moving  steadily  in  the  direction  of  Silistria  and 
Varna,  and  thus  far  without  opposition.     In  Asia  Minor  the 
»luttk)n  remains  unchanged.     The  mair>  forces  confront  each 
•Jtber  east  of   Kars.     Both  sides  are  reported  to  be  hurrying 
forward    reinforcements    for   a    decisive    struggle.      Dervish 
i'uha  lias  not  been  able  to  effect  anything  against  General 
Oldobjia's  command  since  the  latter  yielded  its  posiliuns  be- 
fore batoam.     General  Koniaroff  holds  Ardahan,  with  four 
"touund  men  and  ninety  guns.     He  is  said  to  be  provisioned 
">•■  nine  months.     General  Turgukassoff  after  rescuing  ibc 
'•''^*on  of  Bayazid  again  retired  behind  ihc  Russian  froniicr, 
"*  *«ems  able  to  keep  the  Turkish  right  wing  at  bay.     The 
••"er  findj  great  dtflicuUy  in  bringing  up  provisions  and  am- 
•"•itioo.     Thus  the  armies  of  the  centre,  which  comprise 
*  niain  force  uf  each  combatant,  cannot  expect  a  di^'er^ion 
*^'  either  (lank  and  must  depend  on  the  strength  of  their 
'*   Kittalions  in  the  conflict,  which  it  is  believed  (he  Rus- 
P   ***  Will  bot  postpone  long.     The  announcement  that  the 
j,^**'*«s  had  crossed  the  Ualkans  created  a  panic  throughout 


,  ^'•'elia  and   in  Constantinople  and  led  to  the  resignation 

J,    ^**fvrt   Pasha,  the  dismissal  of   Redif  Pasha  and  Abdul 

«^  *^*i.     Other   ministerial    changes    are    said    lo    impend. 

^^Iher  these  changes  indicate  weakness  or  a  desfwrate  de- 

Ir^^'Oation  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  is  not  yet  apparent.     The 

*^n  progress  has  also  created  some  political  cxcitCTnent 

■i-Ogland.     Those  who  advocate  intervention  in  an  anti- 

****«»n  sense  were  urgent  for  an  immediate  declaration  of 

^^  tninisterial  policy.     Lord  Derby's  speech  in  favor  of  a 


continued  neutral  course  has  caused  much  discontent  among 
this  cla.ss,  but  generally  is  very  well  received. 

There  has  been  no  occasion  for  an  official  declaration  from 
Austria  since  the  Balkans  were  crossed,  but  the  best  informed 
writers  tn  Vienjia  for  the  foreign  press  declare  there  will  be 
no  change  in  Austria's  attitude  on  that  account.  Intentions 
to  send  an  army  corps  to  Gallipoli  whenever  ConsiaQtinople 
is  seriously  threatened  have  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
British  government,  both  by  its  supporters  and  opponents. 

The  Treasure  of  Islam. — Mr  Delaplaine,  the  charge- 
d'aiTaires  of  the  United  Slates  at  Vienna,  furnishes  to  the 
Department  of  State  the  following  interesting  information 
concerning  a  certain  remarkable  war  resource  of  Turkey,  the 
so-called  "  Treasure  of  Islam."  The  Sheik  ul  Islam  has 
recently  sent  a  delegation  of  doctors  of  the  law  to  the  Cherif 
of  Mecca,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  for  the  purpose 
of  demanding  funds  to  be  applied  to  the  defence  of  the  Islam 
faith.  It  is'  customary  on  these  solemn  occasions  for  the 
Cherif  to  assemble  the  college  of  the  elders,  charged  with  the 
guard  of  the  Prophet's  tomb,  which  will  decide  upon  the 
appropriate  sum  lo  be  furnished  to  the  Sultan  from  the 
Treasure  of  Islam,  in  order  to  aid  him  in  the  war  against 
Russia.  This  treasure  is  formed  from  those  annual  offerings 
of  the  pilgrims  which  are  accumulated  in  the  Kasbah  of 
Mecca.  These  sepulchres,  which  serve  as  oflfertory  chests, 
are  placed  within  (he  court  uf  the  moscjue.  Each  pilgrim 
daily  casts  into  one  of  these  a  coin  as  offering,  which 
constitures  the  alms  prescribed  by  the  Koran  as  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the  merit  of  the  })ilgrim.-igc  which  every 
Mussulman  should  make  at  least  once  in  his  lifetime  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet.  Accordiingly  every  year  about  one 
hundred  ttiou!>aiiid  pilgrims  come  lo  Mecca  who  sojourn  there 
a  month,  consequently  a  sum  of  at  least  3,000,000  of  francs 
are  annually  received  in  these  offertory  chests.  Every  pil- 
grini  deposits,  in  fact,  an  offering,  varying  in  amount 
according  to  his  means,  but  which,  on  the  average,  may  be 
estimated  as  c(|uiv.ilent  to  live  francs  at  least  for  every  day 
considering  that  there  are  rich  Mussulmans  whose  offerings 
attain  even  the  amount  of  100,000  francs  during  their  pil- 
grimage. The  result  is  that  the  Cherif  of  Mecca  receives, 
on  the  average,  the  value  of  15,000,000  of  francs  in  -oanual 
offerings.  One  of  ihc  offertory  chests  was  opened  during  the 
period  of  the  Russo- Turkish  war  in  1828.  Several  large 
sums  were  withdrawn,  but  it  was  afterwards  closed.  A 
second  chest  was  opened  in  1S54,  during  ihe  Crimean  War, 
but  the  third  has  not  been  opened  since  1415,  during  a 
period  of  now  462  years.  Ijiuirauch  .is  the  annual  concourse 
of  pilgrims  has  rarely  fallen  below  one  hundred  thousand,  it 
is  conjectured  that,  with  most  liberal  allowances,  the  accum- 
ulation of  money  in  the  last-named  onPertory  chest  cannot  be 
less  than  250,000,000,  and  it  i.s  fully  believed  that  the  total 
amount  of  the  Treasure  of  Islam  may  exceed  600,000,000 
francs,  and  even  attain  a  much  higher  sum. 

The  Conventioti  of  Cotton  Dealers. — Those  who  arc 
interested  in  the  great  st.aplc  products  of  the  United  States 
will  not  pass  over  lightly  the  action  of  inDuenttai  represen- 
tatives ossembled  recently  at  Liverpool. 

Nine  American  delegates,  and  representatives  from  Havre, 
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Amsterdam,  tlamburg,  other  Continental  markets,  and  in- 
fluential rcprescDtativej  of  the  I  Jvcr|>ool  trade  were  present 
Bl  the  sitting  of  the  Cotton  Convention  in  Liverpool.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Forwood  was  elected  President  and  Mr.  R.  I^olt 
Vice-President.  The  President  welcomed  jhe  delegates  lo 
the  mott  importnnt  gathering  ever  held  in  convention  with 
the  trade.  He  referred  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  conaequence  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
e&tabli&hinent  of  cable  communication  with  the  United  Stales. 
Mr.  SimfUNun,  of  New  Orleans,  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  read  a  pa}i«r  on  "  Tlie  shipment  of  cotton 
from  New  Orleans,"  claiming  that  the  utmost  care  wat  taken 
io  Mcure  shipment  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Camplicll,  of 
New  York,  read  a  paper  on  ••  The  Cotton  T/ade  of  New 
York,"  voA  doimed  thnt  his  exchange  had  taken  steps  in 
regard  to  bnnncsa  in  "  futures,"  whercliy  losses  to  thutie  out- 
side from  fluctuations  were  almost  nil.  Mr.  Profikauer,  of 
Mobile,  Mr.  Bright,  of  GalveMitn,  and  Mr.  .Muir  of  Savan- 
nah, read  reports  as  to  the  conduct  uj  the  trade  at  their 
re&pective  poiu.  The  following  resolutions  were  then 
passed  : 

That  in  consequence  of  the  serious  losses  to  the  mer- 
chants of  (his  country-  l>y  damage  to  ootton,  particularly  from 
Mobile  and  Galvestoo,  a  more  efficient  inspection  befcwe 
shipment  should  be  provided,  and  no  cutlon  should  be 
shif^xd  beyood  the  port  of  Mobile,  or  outside  the  bar  at 
G«l*cston,  except  from  covered  lightens ;  that  wheo  excep- 
tional allowaiice«  fur  damp  are  being  nade  tX.  the  scales,  no 
cotton  shall  be  shipfted  until  Rulban(«d  by  the  inspeciors: 
that  it  is  desirable  that  ootton  should  be  bought  and  sold  in 
America  at  net  weighL 

A  resolution  that  all  bales  on  which  an  allowance  for  damp 
has  been  made  should  be  specially  marked  was  rejected. 

Philologivts  and  their  Doing*. — To  keep  our  readers 
fully  informed  of  new  ideas  which  are  brought  to  the  front, 
we  record  that  al  the  session  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  in  Baltimore  recently,  pa^^ers  were  read  on 
•*  Vocabularies  of  Children  Under  Two  Yeari  of  Age," 
"Cockney isms,"  "Virgil's  Use  of  the  Collective  Noun," 
•*  Different  foruM  nf  Atsibilation,"  and  other  subjects. 
Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College.  Easton,  Penn- 
cytvanta.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Kefomi  in  Eng- 
lish Sficlhng,  presented  a  report.  The  report  says:  The 
attempt  to  prepare  an  English  alphabet  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  an  ideal  alphal>et  would  seek  to  adopt  for  its 
chMMteristics  forms  which  would  »u|{gcsi  ihewuodssigiiilictt, 
brinci  out  the  following  facts :  lltere  are  eighteen  Roman 
letters  v^  hich  OOSMBCMlly  represent  in  Knglish  nearly  the  same 
elencnlary  souMis  which  they  represented  in  Latin.  Il  seems 
h«al  to  follow  the  Latin,  and  other  languages  written  in 
Ranaa  letters,  in  the  use  uf  &  single  sign  (or  a  short  vowel 
■ttd  its  lonj;  form.  di«lioguishiBg  them  when  great  exactne» 
is  required  by  a  diacritical  mark.  The  alphabet  would  then 
have  thirty-twu  lelien.  It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  a  traiuitipn  period*  and  for  this  the  following 
suggestions  are  made : 

jTrenaittoa  characters  may  be  used  rc*embling.  if  potui- 
in  fate),  £  (lunej,  (  (line),  U  (purcji 


2.  The  diagrams  now  R!pre»«nting  single  consonaiito  may 
be  named  and  otherwise  treated  as  single  letters. 

3.  New  leiten  can  be  introduced  by  using  them  only  for 
the  old  which  they  resemble  in  form. 

4.  I^ong  words  will  bear  changes  best,  and  vow«U  arc  acre 
easily  changed  than  consonants,  which  project  more  abo«c 
and  below  the  line.     Dropping  silent  E  is  the  e«siest  ch«a|c. 

The  committee  was  continued,  with  iastmclKmB  to  coos* 
municate  with  associations  of  this  character  in  Eof  land. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  cnauinf  jtax : 
President.  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleevc,  Johns  Hopkioa  Uni- 
versity; Vice -Presidents,  Professor  John  S.  Sewail,  Bangor 
Thcological  Seminary,  and  Professor  Crawford  II.  Tay, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina;  Secretary  and  Curator,  Plrofcasor 
Samuel  Hart,  Trinity  College ;  Treasurer,  Charin  J.  B«d(- 
ingharo,  Poughkeepsie,  New  Ynrk;  Executive  ConuBiltcc, 
Professors  F.  D.  Allen,  University  of  Cincinnati ;  W.  W. 
Goodwin,  Harvard  College;  F.  A.  March,  Lafayette  Callngg, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  I laitf ord,  CaMi«et»- 
cut,  and  \V.  D.  Whitney,  Vale  College.  The  neat  nnoMJ 
meeting  takes  place  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  July  9,  tSjS. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  leading  spirits  engnged  ia  this 
reform ;  it  can  at  best  only  be  expected  that  llie  pea|ile  will 
be  gradually  educated  up  to  the  neces«ily  of  ifae  diaag^ 
which  in  itself  must  be  of  slow  growth. 

The  Rush  Library  of  Philadelphia. — Anaong  tbc  aMf 
aliraclivc  buildings  in  tb«  Quaker  City,  the  new  o«i«  ortdad 
by  the  executors  of  the  Inte  Dr.  James  Rttsb,  on  th«  kia^ 
bounded  by  Broad,  lliirtecnth.  Christian  and  t^aipoMr 
streets,  for  the  use  of  the  Ridjjway  branch  of  the  PWIidU« 
phia  Library,  coaimiids  aiMderable  pvblic  nocict.  Ii  wH 
be  ready  to  open  this  Jnoatli.  It  is  inprobnhle,  howevfc, 
that  the  question  of  accepting  or  declining  the  gift  «riU  he 
brought  before  a  meeting  of  the  stockbotdeft  of  the  Ubmy 
for  a  year  to  come.  Although  the  propecty  is  wottk  ahont 
jl8oo,ooo,  Dumeroos  objections  arc  u/ged  ■gaiDst  accB^liaf 
it.  The  Library  Company  is  awaiting  a  legal  iIuMiib  a  to 
whether  the  legacy  shall  be  taxol  or  not.  The  tases  lai  dw 
Ru&b  property  would  amount  to  about  1 1 5,000  a  jfiwr  niui 
than  the  company  would  be  willing  or  able  to  pay.  Sevcsal 
of  the  snembers  offer  as  another  ok4«ctioii  that  tJM  iwv 
building  is  too  far  from  the  boaineaa  centre  of  the  4/tif. 
Should  the  stockholders  not  accept  the  Rush  1  ibtMj. 
which  contains  a  nucleus  of  about  six  thousand  voiaacs 
il  will  be  conducted  by  the  executors  of  the  Rush  eattie. 
Several  months  must  elapse  before  the  tas  ^BcHioa  «■■  he 
decided. 

Observationa  for  our  Govcmmant. — lirerec  Majoc-Cca- 
eral  Willina  B.  I  laien,  cognauidcr  of  the  Suth  Xxiaauf, 
has  been  selected  for  the  poaitioa  of  military  attadii  lo  Ike 
American  Legation  at  Vienna  for  the  par(io«c  of  obtcsvi^c 
the  military  operations  between  the  Tntka  and  the  RwtHaaak 
General  Ilascn  is  now  stationed  at  Fert  Bnfocd,  Diili 
Territory,  but  will  soon  cone  Ea*l  prrpartfocy  lo  aaillri^  f  r- 
Europe.  General  Haxen  is  thoroughly  coaipaieBft  t 
charge  the  responsible  duties  abroad,  and  onr  Gore: 
is  slow  to  recugnixe  the  great  value  of  wnr  iitfBra<li>^- 
Turko-Riucian  sotures. 
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Mental    and    Physical   Vigor    in    Literature. — The 
Jhoughl  prcsenieJ  U>  our  mind  at  this  writing  is  of  a  twofold 
oature.     Mental  vigor  in  literature  is  so  incimately  associated 
with  physical  robastness,  that  in  considering  the  one  we  in- 
voluntarily are  led  to  look  at  the  other.     We  do  not  desire, 
ln)t»rever.  to  convey  the   idea  that  intellectual  power  in  the 
iield     of  letters  is  inevitably  a  con- 
comitant   of    physical    strength    and 
hardihood.     It  is  our  aim   rather  to 
ihovr  that  health  in   literature  flows 
more  naturally  from  men  and  women 
whu&e    whole    nature,    mental    and 
physical,  are  blooming,  <io  to  speak, 
Trilh  the  healthy  currents  of  life.     A 
ioand  body    should    certainly    give 
more  tune  and  spirit  to  (he  faculties 
uf  the  mind  than  one  under  some  of 
the  many  diseases  to  which  the  human 
lystera  is  subject.     The  relation  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  is  so  close  and 
the  machinery  so  delicate,  that  very 
iliglit  cau<<es  produce  at  times  appall- 
ing results.     la  the  natural  order  of 
things,  we  are  compelled  to   admit 
ihat  beiith  of  body  in  the  literary 
proressinn  is  more  easily  spoken  of 
th«i  realized    by   its    memberhood. 
The  reqairemenls  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter ttiat  a  sedentary  life  is,  in  the 
main,  an  indispensable  thing.     True, 
walks  and  drives  on  land,  and  row- 
ing and  sailing,  if  you  happen  to  be 
near  water,  may  infuse  more  spirit  to 
the  blood  and  set  the  pulsatioas  going 
more  rapidly,  but  after  all  these  must 
perforce  come  irregularly,  and  be  in 
a  measure  forced.     Back  in  the  pro- 
fessional grooves — the  house  and  chair 
— the  author  goes,  as  they  represent  -^^-1 
the  Atf/wr  of  his  literary  labors.  Health, 
thuu^h  so  essential  to  workers  in  this 
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vineyard,  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  :^^^^ 

is  most  difficult  of  attainment.     An 

cachange,  iu  speaking  on  llie  subject.  Statue  of  Mahtin  LtrXHElirTHE  Reformer 

says : 

••  If  one  desires  a  literary  life  he  desire-i  a  good  thing,  pro- 
vided he  can  do  its  work.  He  should,  however,  heed  the 
advice  of  an  English  medical  writer.  'The  first  things,'  he 
SAys,  'to  which  one  entering  the  profession  of  literature  must 
make  up  his  mind,  are  to  be  respectable  and  healthy,' 

Marty  men  of  genius  have  left  behind  iheni  but  fragments 
instead  of  cumplctel  work,  because  they  would  not  live  re- 
spectable lives.  Burns  ruined  Itis  u^^eiulness  by  drink  and 
idleness.  Cowper,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  afflicted  with 
a  oatura!  j^loum  as  to  be  often  tempted  to  suicide.     His  life  '  cuiean  strength  marked  every  limb.     It  was  no  easy  task  to 


wa.^,  to  quote  his  last  words,  *  unutterable  misery,'  Yet  his 
writings  exhibit  but  a  faint  trace  of  this  melancholy  tendency. 
Daily  exercise^  temperate  meals,  and  a  puncttial  observance 
of  regular  hours  of  study  and  rest,  preserved  his  reason,  and 
enabled  him  to  do  much  good  work. 

Thompson,  the  author  of  '  The  Seasons,'  says  the  writer 
already  quoted,  *  faded  away  from 
laxy  and  self-indulgent  habits.'  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  was  scrofulous,  hy- 
pochondriacal, corpulent,  and  averse 
to  bodily  exertion.  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  eating  and  drinking, 
yet  he  restrained  himself,  walked  a 
good  deal,  and  worked  steadily  and 
patiently.  Later  in  life  be  abstained 
entirely  from  wine,  because  he  thought 
it  injured  his  health.  He  rested  his 
mind  with '^{x>rlive  conversation,  and 
even  when  his  body  broke  down,  the 
retention  of  his  mental  faculties  re- 
warded bim  for  the  care  he  had  taken 
to  preserve  his  health. 

Robert  Southcy,  who  made  litera- 
ture a  healthy  and  successful  profes- 
sion, lived  a  very  rational  life  amid 
the  fresh  air  and  quiet  of  a  country 
home.  He  associated  with  congenial 
and  loving  spirits,  took  regular  exer- 
cise, maintaineda  frugal  table,  worked 
industriously,  and  lived  temperately 
and  cha.stcly.  His  mental  powers 
abode  with  him  in  old  age,  and  his 
memory  is  blessed. 

The  more  delicate  the  machinery 
^  of  the  body  of  a  literary  man,  the 

-~     easier  it  is  disarranged.     The  more 
S^.       sensitive  his  mind,  the  more  readily 
^^_  ^  may  it  be  clouded.     Therefore,  if  he 
^>^^  would  continue  useful,  he  must  take 
^^  3^  care  of  his  body. 

-5r~      Muscular  vigor  gives  boldness  to 

-^  ^      the  thoughts,  as  mental  culture  gives 

wisdom,   or    moral   training  imparts 

puiity  to    the   expression.     A    very 

large  preponderance  of  the  great  re- 

fomiers  of  the  world  possessed  robust  constitutions,  and  many 

of  thera  were  giants  in  muscular  power.     The  power  to  endure 

shocks  and  buffelings,  and  (he  courage  to  face  all  opposing 

forces,  and  the  strength  to  hurl  the  enemy  of  right  from  his 

usurped  throne,  are  combinations  of  force  which  have  ever 

distinguished  great  reformers.     Martin  l.uther,  an  engraving 

of  who^  statue  appears  in  this  connection,  could  never  have 

brought  abuut  the   great  Refurmation  had  he  not  possessed 

such  a  grand  physique — >broad  shoulders,  full  chest,  and  her- 
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batter  down  the  walls  of  error  and  superstition  in  their  own 
strongholds.  This  physical  manhood  became  miglily  when 
backed  by  culture  and  the  kings  of  moral  i>ower.  We  see 
the  Reformer  boldly  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  the  Reform- 
ation to  those  in  power,  and  wielding  an  influence  morally 
gmnd.  There  are  noteworthy  exceptions  to  this,  but  we 
believe  history  will  bear  us  out  in  the  main  idea^  that  physi- 
cal and  mental  power  should  both  be  imposing  if  they  would 
achieve  f  ignal  victories. 

Art-Study  not  the  Print  Wisdom. — Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  a  speech  at  the  School  of  Ait,  Greenwich,  happily  defined 
the  place  of  physical  sci- 
ence and  aesthetic  cxilture 
in  relation  to  the  higher 
duties  of  life.  "  What- 
ever I  may  think  of  the 
pursuits  of  industry  and 
science,  and  of  the  tri- 
innpiis  and  glories  of  art, 
I  do  not  mention  any  one 
of  these  things  as  the 
^eat  specific  lor  allevial-' 
ing  the  sorrows  of  human 
life  and  meeting  the  eviU 
which  deface  the  world. 
I  believe  in  their  reality, 
their  efiicacy,  and  their 
value :  but  I  believe  they 
are  efficacious  and  valua- 
ble fur  the  purposes  for 
which  tbey  were  ordain- 
ed, and  not  for  purposes 
for  which  diey  were  not 
oHafned.  tf  I  am  asked 
-what  is  the  remedy  for 
the  deeper  sorrows  of  the 
human  heart — what  a 
man  should  chiefly  look 
to  in  his  progress  through 
life  with  which  to  sustain 
htm  under  trials  and  con- 
fttmt  his  affliction— I 
must  point  to  something 
very  difliercnt,  to  some- 
thing which  in  a  well- 
known    hymn    is    called 

*  the  old,  old  story.'  It  is  this  •  old,  old  story,'  told  in  a  good 
book,  with  the  teaching  to  be  found  there,  which  is  the  gxeat- 
est  and  best  gift  ever  given  to  mankind,  a  gift  carrying  with 
it  and  inpming  upon  all  alike  the  most  solemn  trusts  and 
NipoMibilHy,  arousing  the  fullest  recollections  of  the  past 
and  the  lihghlcst  hopes  of  the  future.  If  we  were  at  this 
time  to  consider  the  main  purpose  for  which  we  live,  that  is 
the  topic  on  which  we  should  have  to  dilate.  But  I  am  free 
to  own  that  even  those  who  have  been  most  realous  ior  reli- 
gion, and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  zeal  for  religion, 
have  sometimes  pushed  that  teal  to  such  a  point  that  tbey 
have  lapsed  into  not  only  the  unnecessary,  but  I  think  the 
diatufbiag  and  injurious  view  of  human  nature  in  the  dispen- 


sation under  which  we  live — that,  provided  men  are  well 
instructed  in  (he  principles  of  the  holy  faith  they  profcH, 
nothing  else  is  worth  attention  in  this  life.  I  believe  that  b 
not  perhaps  a  fatal,  but  certainly  a  serious  and  dangerous 
error,  because  it  disassociates  religion  from  the  general  coarse 
of  thought  and  of  life,  from  the  necessities  of  man's  cooddtoo, 
and  from  the  oppurlunities  offered  to  him  by  the  faculties  kc 
posscses  for  self-improvement.  The  human  nature  in  which 
we  are  cast  was  not  endowed  and  equipped  with  all  its  mar- 
velous faculties  for  nothing.  The  gfory  of  the  Creator  ia  the 
external  and  inanimate  world  is  not  to  be  seen  in  some  one 
object  only  here  and  there,  but  in  every  object ;  and  the  iJtKf 
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who  is  the  crowa  of  His 
creation,  altltoogh  it  may 
be  more  clearly  shown 
certain  faculties  and 
bilitics  of  his 
in  otJien,  yet  is  to  be 
in  them  all ;  and  it  is  the 
due,  eqaable,  propctticoi- 
ate,  and  effective  devel- 
opment of  that  naiore  in 
all  its  capabilities  which 
constitutes  the  true  aad 
full  idea  of  the  da^  <C 
man  io  the 
which  he  is  i 
1  venture  apoa 
nervation  f«r  tt|i8lf  ki^ 
in  ipeakiag  of  the  i»> 
mense  valae  wKich  is  lo 
he  attached  to  the  sab- 
jccts  with  whie^  wc  ate 
dealing  just  BoVfit 
l>e  supposed  t  was 
them  up  as  hariag 
nciusive  claim  of 
fiance  upon  you." 
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nature,  and  endeavored  to  analyse  and  meaawe  Iha 
and  potency  of  taste  and  judgment  in  refcrcooeto  an  ( 
The  standards  of  excellence  arc  so  diverse  that  the  aitiiC's  i 
ceptions  arc  frequently  misinterpreted  or  at 
stood.  It  was  our  aim  to  show  that  the  shafts  of  i 
and  unjust  criticism  are  too  often  burled  at  the  artial's  pa^ 
duction  or  the  author's  work.  Locke,  very  InaUifally  M|% 
"  If  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly  weighed,  aad  daly  ana* 
sidered,  tbey  would  afiTord  us  anolber  sort  of  orittfaa  Ihia 
what  we  have  been  hitherto  scquainied  with,"  Tba  abiliiy 
to  criticise  justly  is  more  rare  than  u  gcneraQy 
We  find  few  who  strictly  are  connoii>eon>  of  art  or  lil 
liu:entivc»  to  achieve  freatcr  tiiiuifb  ia  tlw  h%h« 
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stents  of  culrare,  however,  are  not  only  honor  as  a  meed  well 

eirned,  bul  a  fair  pecuniary  reward  for  the  talent  and  labor 

bestowed  upon  any  given  work.     Youthful  talent  is  frcqucnlly 

awakened  from  habits  of  supineness  and  even  idolence  by 

words  ol  encouragement,  and  we  would  sincerely  deprecate 

any  course  that  would  tend  to  smother  the  sparks  of  genius. 

Many  of  the  aesthetic  influences  in  tlie  world  grow  out  of 

the  productions  of  youth.     Such  talent  should  be  fostered. 

There  is  force  in  the  remark  of  Watts :  ••  When  an  author 

his  many  beauties  consistent  with  virtue,  piety  and  truth,  let 

not  liult  critics  exalt  themselves  and  shower  down  their  ill 

Mture."     Both  art  and  literature  require  for  thciir  healthy 

growth  the  services  of  the  professional  critic,  and,  at  times, 

figoroos  and   severe   judgment    conduces    to    improve   and 

tlevite  them  as  dtsti active  objects  of  human  employment. 

Atafidd  demanding  the  best  native  and  cultivated  talent, 
ihonld  it  not  yield  to  the  toiler  a  harvest  in  some  degree  com* 
■cnsarate  to  the  value  of  the  forces  employed  ?     This  is  a 
question  easily  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  but  if  we  ask, 
Ooa  its  yield  satisfy  or  compensate  equitably  the  artist  or 
llie author?  we  are  forced  to  answer  in  the  negative.     Quite 
I  large  number  of  worthy  workers  are  not  only  not  able  to 
accumulate  money  or  property  as  a  consideration  of  faithful 
industry  in  their  respective  occupations,  but  unable  to  meet 
the  necessary  current  expenses  of  living.     The  annual  exhi- 
bitions at  the  Academies  of  Design  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia md  other  cities,  tell,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  unremune- 
ruire  artist  labor.     The  sales  recently  at  auction,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  of  pictures  at  the  New  York 
Aademy  of  Design,  speak  as  inexorable  acts.     The  exhi- 
bition was  certainly  one  of  the  best  known  in  its  history. 
The  public  interest  was  fully  alive  to  the  great  attractions, 
and  patrons,  in  point  of  number,  were  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired.    But  of  the  six  hundred  and  seventy  pictures  on  view, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  number  were  fi^r  sale,  only  a  few 
were  purchased — sixty  all  told,  very  nearly  all  of  these  at  a 
ourked  discount  from  the  catalogue  price.     The  disappoint- 
to  the  artists,  who  depended  upon  the  results  of  the  sale 
tome  remuneration,  can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed.    Artists  cannot  live  on  fame  alone ;  it  may  be  food 
to  the  mind,  but  little  consolation  to  the  body.     The  need  for 
bcead  is  poorly  met  with  the  praises  of  cntics  and  the  ad> 
miration  of  the  multitude.     There  are  many  causes  for  this 
lamentable  state  of  things.     One  is  the  general  dbtribution 
of  cheap  chromos  and  inferior  paintings  among  the  masses, 
at  mere  nominal  prices.     Imitations  of  the  real  are  made 
sofastttutes.  and  while  they  do  not  fully  cater  to  the  tastes,  they, 
far  the  time  being,  satiate,  and  thus  detract  from  the  tangible 
seoQ^tioD  of  the  artist  and  his  work,     'lllie  depressed  coa- 
(fitioB  of  business  at  large,  has  aided  ia  securing  such  results. 
la  this  cooneetion,  Leslie  s  Weekly  says : 

"There  have  been  other  influences  at  work  which  have 
pcevenled  parchasers  from  availing  themselves  of  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  offered  them  at  the  Academy,  and  which  will 
cJieck  iales  by  the  artists  from  their  studios.  These  have 
arisen  from  the  growing  tendency  of  artists  to  resort  to  the 
•action^rooms  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  their  works.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  a  natural  ex|>ectation  on  the  part  of 
that  portion  of  the  public  who  are  picture-buyers  that  there 
would  be  rare  bargains  after  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  and 
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that  it  was,  therefore,  poor  policy  to  buy  until  the  highest 
bidder  should  have  a  chance  to  take  the  prize.  Indeed,  so 
confident  were  the  auctioneers  of  this  arrangement,  that  one 
of'  them  actually  hired  a  hall  in  anticipation  of  his  share  of 
the  spoils  in  the  shape  of  commissions,  and  picture-buyers 
were  advised  by  these  gentlemen  to  await  the  certain  result. 
And,  within  a  few  days  of  the  dose  of  the  exhibition,  a 
number  of  the  principal  artists  found  it  necessary  to  publish 
a  card  disavowing  any  intention  of  selling  their  pictures  by 
auction. 

*•  Now,  no  more  ruinous  policy  could  well  be  devised  for 
the  artists  than  the  system  which  some  have  adopted  of  paint- 
ing a  number  of  pictures  to  be  sold  under  the  hammer  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  effect  is  inevitably  to  beget  a  feverish 
and  unsatisfactory  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  artist  who  adopts 
this  method  of  dispasing  of  his  works.  He  is  cootinaally 
looking  forward  to  the  chances  of  the  auction,  as  the  stock- 
speculator  looks  forward  to  the  results  of  his  ventures.  Pic- 
tures by  other  th.ia  famous  artists  are  of  very  uncertain  valuo 
in  an  anction-ri>om.  They  are  not  like  sheetings  or  sugar, 
or  boots  and  shoes,  that  bring  within  a  fraction  of  their 
market  price.  The  visitor  to  the  painter's  studio,  who  sees  b 
picttKC  that  plea.ses  him,  hesitates  to  buy  it  at  a  fair  price,  if 
he  knows  that  similar  canvases  are  soon  to  be  sold  by  order 
of  the  artist  himself,  at  perhaps  any  sacrifice,  and  the  tend- 
ency of  the  whole  system  is  to  throw  the  picture  btisinass  into 
the  hands  of  the  auctioneers. 

*'■  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  a 
young  and  unknown  artist  can  bring  his  pictures  before  tht 
public;  and  that  he  must  realize  upon  his  work,  for  he  must 
live.  But  the  auction-rcMm  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  build 
up  a  reputation  as  an  artist,  and  whatever  may  be  done  in 
individual  cases,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  it  is  the  regular  dependence  upon  auction 
sales  as  an  outlet  for  the  artists'  work  that  is  so  injurious  to 
their  interests.  It  would  be  well  if  some  plan  could  be  de- 
vised to  bring  the  work  of  our  artists  more  thoroughly  and 
continuously  to  the  notice  of  picture-buyers.  The  Academy 
Exhibition  is  of  short  duration,  and  it  does  not  seem  practi- 
cable to  make  it  longer.  One  of  the  London  water- color 
societies  hai  adopted  the  plan  of  a  continuous  exhibition  of 
pictures  for  sale,  and  it  has  proved  quite  successful.  In 
London  and  Paris,  the  number  of  dealer*  upon  whom  the 
artist  can  depend  as  customers,  even  at  moderate  prices,  is 
large  compared  with  those  in  our  principal  cities.  Any  plan 
which  will  bring  the  buyer  in  direct  contact  with  the  artist  is 
desirable,  and  the  employment  of  a  competent  and  trust- 
worthy agent,  who  is  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  different 
artists,  is  perhajs  the  best  method  for  all  concerned. 

"  The  auction-room,  of  course,  has  its  legitimate  o9ic«. 
When  private  collections  of  pictures  are  obliged  to  be  sold  at 
the  best  price,  they  must  come  under  the  hammer.  Then 
there  are  the  worthless  daubs,  such  as  are  hawked  about  the 
streeu,  from  door  to  door,  and  sold  at  the  best  offer  made. 
These  naturally  find  their  way  to  the  auction-room,  and, 
under  strong  ga.slighl,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  glib  tongue  of 
the  auctioneer  who  descants  upon  their  merits,  are  bought  by 
ignorant  persons  at  what  seem  to  them  great  bargains.  But 
the  pictures  which  are  bought  under  the  hammer  ought  to  be 
confined  to  those  which  must  be  sold  at  any  rate.     The  Irae 
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■rtist  should  shrink  from  adopting  so  olqrctionable  a  method 
of  realizing  from  hi&  work,  and  should  Took  upon  the  auction- 
room  »*  but  one  remove  from  the  pawnbroker's.  It  would 
be  well  for  art  if  ihe  public  held  the  some  opinion." 

The/rtf  artists  who  produce  work  simply  for  the  love  they 
have  fur  the  business,  and  not  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  can 
afford  to  wait  till  fair  consideration  is  given  for  their  talent 
and  service.  The  great  majority,  however,  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  fraternity,  must  make  their  labor  the  means  of 
subsistence.  It  is  this  fact  which  takes  away  many  of  the 
charms  connected  with  the  artist's  profession,  and  in  no  small 
degree  retards  the  advance  of  art. 

A  Brief  History  of  Montenegro  and  Bulgaria.  By 
Gecirgk  M.  TciWi.e.  Boston:  Janus  R.  Osgood &'  Co. 
The  Eastern  question,  in  several  of  its  bearings,  is  very 
graphically  and  clearly  presented  in  this  little  book  of  some 
ninety  pages  of  finetotjed  paper,  bound  in  tan-colored  cloth, 
with  neat  imprint  of  title  in  black  letter.  Following  the 
table  of  contents,  we  find  a  clear  12x16  inch  Map  of  Mont- 
enegro and  Bulgaria.  Until  we  read  this  liltte  volume,  we 
had  but  faint  conceptions  of  the  powers  of  the  Montenegro 
inhobitants.  We  had  admired  their  hospitality  to  the  stranger, 
but  did  not  give  them  credit  for  such  eminent  warlike  quali- 
ties. The  whole  story  is  so  well  told  that  it  seems  more  like 
a  romance  than  a  history  true  to  life.  The  author  in  his  in- 
troduction says :  "  The  fullness  of  Ihe  admiration  which 
the  civilized  world  lavishes  upon  a  people  resolute  to  maintain 
and  defend  their  independence,  belongs  to  that  little,  obscure, 
out-of-the-way  niche  of  Skiutheastcm  Europe  which  the 
Venetians  set  the  example  of  calling  '  Montenegro/  and  its 
own  inhabitants  call  'Tsemagora."  Within  the  past  two 
years,  we  have  seen  this  rugged  and  dauntless  race  once 
more  asserting  itself  against  overwhelming  odd*:,  holding  a 
nation  of  fifteen  millions  at  bay  below  its  savage  mountains, 
and,  with  its  little  army  of  twenty  thousand,  keeping  in  check 
Ihe  by  no  means  despicable  legions  of  the  CHmanlis.  Servia, 
its  bigger  neighbor,  was  quickly  and  easily  subdued,  and 
readily  made  peace,  though  Russian  volunteers  filled  their 
ranks,  and  Russian  officers  led  the  onset.  Montenegro  held 
out  stalwartly  against  the  Turks;  like  many  a  Vladtka  befoie 
him,  Ihe  young  prince  Nikita  stood  with  his  petty  army,  at 
the  entrance  of  his  craggy  paases,  invincible." 

The  French  Humorist*,  from  the  Twelfll}  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  By  Waitrh  Besant,  M.D. 
Boiten  :  Jtottrti  Brothers,  I'uhltshrrs. 
The  title  of  this  i2mo,  cloth  bound  hook  of  450  pages,  too 
fully  explains  its  character  to  require  an  eatcnded  notice.  It 
may,  however,  interest  the  reading  public  to  learn  that  the 
author's  style  is  rather  pleasing,  while  clear  and  elTeciive. 
In  the  opening  chapter  he  says  :  *'  The  most  elementary  form 
of  a  juke  is  tbe  discomfiture  of  an  enemy ;  discomfiture,  at 
first,  meaning  death.  But  there  are  other  kinds  of  rivalries 
betides  thoae  which  involve  mortal  combat.  In  these,  dis- 
comfiture means  defeat.  Advancing  farther,  we  arrive  at 
our  modern  point  of  laughing  chiefly  at  those  little  incidents 
in  social  life  which  mean  temporary  uneasiness,  awkwardness, 
alight  mental  trouble.  Perhapt  as  civilization  gcu  on, 
mankind  will  leam  so  much  sympathy  oa  not  even  to  taugh 


at  these.     Laughter,  however,  is  in  its  nature  the  cxpraR<« 

of  relief  frtim  anxiety,  of  surprise,  or  self  corgTatnlafion.  It 
is  in  any  form  a  sort  of  triumphant  crow  of  victory,  and  as 
such  will  go  on,  let  us  hope,  forever.  Satire,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  which  humor  is  a  branch,  is  the  weapon  of  tbe 
weak.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of  helplessness.  In  times 
of  oppression,  it  is  the  boldest  and  most  outspoken ;  it  lan- 
guishes vhen  low  becomes  strong  and  mm  grow  mild  ;  it  is 
lethargic  in  times  of  freedom."  As  we  get  more  into  the 
book,  we  find  our  interest  increases,  and  that  it  u  repkle 
with  anecdotes  and  incidents  really  entertaining.  In  f(«ak- 
ing  in  one  place  of  Reutebeuf,  tbe  Charlatan,  the  author  telH 
t)s  that  "be  dressed  in  tbe  conventional  robe  which  fao> 
claimed  his  calling  in  the  triple  rapacity  of  singer,  qtuck  voA 
traveller."  At  another,  we  read  that  Reutebeuf,  ••  in  one  of 
those  heavy  moods  which  sometimes  fall  upon  all  b«rds,  had 
the  bad  taste  to  write  about  his  own  wiTe.  even  lo  ccmplain 
of  her  age  and  ugliness."  To  exhibit  this  mood,  we  give 
the  stanzas : 

"  Home  and  money  I  had  none; 
Yet  I  married.    Was  it  done 

Out  of  pure  good -will — 
All  to  cheer  and  comfort  thoae 
Who  hate  my  luck  and  love  my  weea. 

And  would  wish  me  ill  ? 

•♦  Such  a  wife,  too,  I  must  chooae; 
Poor  and  ragged  as  her  spouse ; 

Pale  and  thin  of  face'. 
Neither  fair  nor  young  was  the. 
Fifty  years  her  age  might  be. 
Tall  and  >cant  of  grace." 

In  his  preface  to  this  volume,  the  author  atotc* :  **  I  have 
selected  those  whom  I  consider  representative  writcii 
of  them  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  Engltah 
though  not  to  the  student  of  French  literature,  eat  of  rvfiy 
century  from  the  twelAh  downwards."  The  inforoMUioa  ihtt 
this  well-]irinted  volume  furnishes  enables  ihc  ICMUv  M  ••• 
many  of  tbe  brighter  features  and  better  elemcnla  la 
hfe. 
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Relating  to  Byron.— We  give  the  followhif,  wUtk 
no  doubt  be  of  interest  to  tho»e  who  hold  in  sacred  keepiin^ 
all  that  relates  to  the  religious  views  of  Lord  Byro«.  It  is 
taken  from  the  papers  left  by  a  lady,  Mrs.  John  Shephcrdl. 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  the  letter  having  been 
her  by  tbe  pcet,  in  response  to  a  very  pointed  epntle 
to  him.  Byron  says :  "  I  am  obliged  lo  you  for  your 
wishes,  and  more  obliged  by  the  extract  frooi  the  papa*  if 
the  beloved  object  whose  qualities  you  have  so  wdl  dcaoti*4 
in  a  few  words.  I  can  assure  you,  that  ail  the  Ivmt  wkkk 
ever  cheated  humanity  into  higher  notion*  of  its  OWB  i^* 
portance,  would  never  weigh  on  my  mind  fiiiMt  tbe  p«t 
and  pious  interest  which  a  virtuou*  woman  may  bcpkaaad 
to  take  in  my  welfare.  In  this  point  of  view.  |  wovid  ■•( 
exchange  the  prayer  of  the  deceased  in  my  t>ehalf,  far  Ite 
united  glory  of  Homer,  Caesar,  and  Napolcoe,  coald  MKfc  \m 
accumulated  upon  a  living  head.  Do  meihe  j««lioe  loaai^ 
pose,  that  *  video  meliora  proboque,*  however  the 
sequor/  may  have  been  appUetl  to  my  eoodscL" 
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Science    in     its    Relation   to    Nerve    Power, — That 
peal  fystctn   which   hns  its  capital  and    depot  of  supplies 
cbitfly  in  the  brain,  pcrerally  known  as  the  Neuve  SystfM, 
has  received  of  lale  years  the  attention  of  the  greatest  minds 
in  tbe  scientific  world.     The  subject  has  not  been  confinctl, 
ts  of  yore,  lo  men  who  make  chemistry  and  physics  ibeir 
principal  stndy;    it   ha<t   gone  out  into  broader  and  more 
diversified   realms   of   thought.      Philosophers,    as   well    as 
Kiudents  and  teachers  of  some  one  or  more  single  science, 
h«ve  drdicated  to  it  their  best  powers.     Theories  have  been 
demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  and  practice,  and  these 
hive  rot  been  confined  to  one  sex  and  one  icmpcramcnt. 
The  ntrvci! — that  wonderful  complex  human  machinery,  in 
life,  in  sleep,  and  in  death — have  enlisted  in  iheir  behalf  the 
combined  wisdom  of    two  continents.     Electricity,   in    its 
m»ny  tonns,  has  been  brought  lo  aid   in  the  investigation, 
ind  uimals  as  well  as  men  have  been  the  subjects  opcratctl 
opon.    The  investigation  slill  goes  on,  and  thus  far  much 
reil  substantial  progress  has  been  made.     It  is  a  subject  that 
concenis  all,  and  heace  anything  really  valuable  relating  to 
nepc  power  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated  by  the  general 
resder.    The  Philadelphia  Poit  says  :  "  Nervousness  is  one 
of  ihe  prices  we  have  for  civilization;  the  nervous  savage  is 
»  being  unheard  of.     For  this  disorder,  which  is  partly  of 
menial  and   partly   of   bodily   nature,  relief  is  sought   in 
virioiu  ways,  and  among  ihese  we  may  place  the  employ- 
ment of  narcotics.     The  temporary  relief  afforded  by  these 
dnigs  is  very  apt  to  lead  ibose  who  suffer  from  nervous  sen- 
sations to  put  too  much  (ruAl  in  and  resort  too   frequently  to 
them.     In   the  long   run,  they   prove   most   destructive  to 
health.     Their  use  has  of  late  become  so   frequent   as   lo 
threaten  society  with  a  serious  evil.     1 1  hM  been  boldly  con- 
tended that    chloral  is  to  be  found  in  the  work-boxes  and 
baskets  of  nearly  every  lady  in  the  west  end  of  the  metrop- 
olit,  to  calm  ber  nerves.     No  doubt  this  is  an  e^iaggeration, 
btit  it  IS  a  fact  that  New  York  chloral  punch  had  become  an 
institution  scarcely  a  year  after  the  introduction  of  chloral  in 
medical  practice,  and  now  it  turns  out  that  Germany — 'sober, 
orderly,  paternally-ruled   Germany  * — has   such    a  thing   as 
morphine   disea&e    spreading    among   its   population.     The 
symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  of  opium  eating.     Experience 
ggesU  that  persons  suffering  from  the   disease   should  at 
ce  be  deprived  of  the  drug.     Their  wilfulness  and  lia- 
ility  to  relapse,  however,  are  so  great  that  it  is  said  that  only 
t  twenty-tive  per  cent,  have  been  seen  to  recover  in  a 
large  series  of  cases. 

"  There  is  a  close  connection  between  a  healthy  brain  and 
a  quiet,  anirritated  auditory  nerve.  It  is  not  impKJSsible  that 
ibe  noise  in  which  we  live,  and  which  fools  delight  in  as 
ign>  of  cosmopolitan  life,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
ralysis,  neuralgia  and  general  nervous  irritability,  charac* 
teristics  of  modem  times.  It  is  no  laughable  matter,  but  a 
serioas  one,  and  useless  noises  oughl  lo  be  abated  as  nuisances, 
it  be  remembered  that  of  all  our  five  senses,  two  only  are 
tellectual,  the  instraments  of  art  culture,  seeing  and  hear- 


ing. If  anything,  hearing  is  the  most  highly  and  pnrety  in' 
(ellectual,  for  articulate  speech,  rea<^on  and  rythmic  poclry 
and  mu!:ic  depend  upon  this  function.  The  sensitiveness  of 
an  organ  is  in  proportion  to  its  delicacy,  and  exquisite  torture 
can  be  caused  by  the  ear.  The  eye  we  can  protect,  for  we 
can  close  it  at  will,  but  the  ear  is  an  ever  open  portal,  and 
throws  us  upon  the  mercy  of  mankind. 

"  It  is  not  without  a  shade  of  melancholy  that  we  notice  in 
almost  every  daily  journal  the  record  of  a  faltering  in  the 
ranks  of  business  men.  This  successful  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer has  impaired  his  health  by  over-work,  which  means 
too  much  nervous  excitement,  and  he  starts  for  Europe  in  the 
hope  of  building  ap  his  heatih  on  a  broken  foundation. 
Another  professional  man  is  aroused  from  hLs  dream  of  am- 
biiion  with  the  frightful  conviction  that  phthisis  has  fastened 
its  deadly  grasp  upon  his  vitals,  aftid  the  grim  images  of 
weakness  and  decay  henceforward  fill  his  vision.  There  has 
been  an  alarming  increase  of  diseas.e  wilhin  a  {^■vt  years, 
having  its  origin  in  the  causes  we  have  named,  and  the  eirecc 
of  it  should  be  to  produce  greater  modcraiion.  What  if  tbe 
profits  are  less?  They  can  V>c  continued  longer  and  life 
made  happier.  There  is  no  necessity  for  this  waste  of  l:fe — 
it  is  a  sheer  delusion,  the  effect  of  a  foolish  ambition.  Belter 
accept  the  heritage  of  poverty  or  a  moderate  succe^  than  the 
infallible  necessity  of  an  early  disease. 

"  The  best  possible  thing  for  a  man  to  do  when  he  feeU  too 
weak  to  carry  anything  through,  is  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  as 
long  as  he  can.  This  is  the  only  recuperation  of  brain 
power,  the  only  actual  recuperation  of  brain  force,  because 
during  sleep  the  brain  is  in  a  slate  of  rest,  in  a  condition  to 
receive  and  appropriate  particles  of  nutriment  from  the  blood, 
which  take  the  place  of  those  which  have  been  consumed  by 
previous  labor,  since  the  very  act  of  thinking  burns  up  solid 
particles,  as  every  turn  of  the  wheel  or  screw  of  the  steamer 
is  the  result  of  consumption  by  fire  of  the  fuel  in  the  fur- 
nace. The  supply  of  consumed  brain  substance  can  only 
be  had  from  the  nutritive  particles  in  the  blood,  which  were 
obtained  from  the  food  eaten  previoosty,  and  the  brain  is  so 
constructed  that  it  can  best  receive  and  appropriate  to  itself 
those  nutritive  particles  during  a  state  of  rest,  of  qitiet  and 
stillness  of  sleep.  Merc  stimulants  supply  nothing  in  them- 
selves ;  they  goad  the  brain  and  force  il  lo  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  its  substance  until  it  is  so  exhausted  that  there  is  not 
power  enough  left  to  receive  a  supply. 

"  In  what  does  nerve  food  consist  ?  In  what  do  we  find 
it?  Is  il  meat  ?  no;  white  bread?  no;  potatoes?  no.  If  it 
is  not  found  in  these  staples,  in  what  is  it  to  be  found  ?  I 
answer,  in  the  exterior  of  the  great  kernel,  in  the  skin  of  the 
polnlo  and  in  milkj  partially  aLso  in  eggs  and  fish.  I 
answer,  the  chief  food  staples,  in  the  dietetic  system  are  almost 
entirely  deficient  in  brain  and  nerve  building  material.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  is  it  a  result  lo  be  wondered  at  that  the 
starving  nervous  tissue  in  the  overworked  masses  attempts  to 
satisfy  an  intolerable  sense  of  craving,  of  physical  hunger, 
by  the  use  of  stimulating  poisons  that  temporarily  supply  the 


place  of  brain  and  nerve  food  ?  I  answer,  the  catue  of  in- 
temperance  is  based  upon  a  fundaiDental  error  in  the  present 
dietetic  system.  Let  it  olwaj's  be  borne  in  mind  that  stimu- 
lating brain  fX>tsons^alcohol,  opium  and  tobacco — tempor- 
arily supply  the  place  of  brain  and  nerve  food.  What  is  the 
remedy  for  intemperance  ?  I  answer,  nerve  food — building 
aaterial  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  nervous  tissue  in  the 
Bawea.  I  answer,  further,  a  reform  in  the  present  popular 
gjitera  of  dietetics  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  fat  and 
amacle  forming  elements,  and  increasing  the  nerve  and 
bisia*building  material  in  a  proper  ratio.  Let  the  supply  in 
each  case  meet  the  demand  and  no  more." 

Portable  Electric  Light.— An  ingenious  little  electric- 
light  apparatus  (says  the  Afinitt)^  yourMal)  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Facio.  of  Paris,  and  is  applicable  to  watches, 
walking-sticks,  and  such  like.  The  watch,  for  instance,  to 
which  it  is  applied,  is  united  by  a  chain  to  a  link-bar,  which 
may  be  placed  in  a  button-hole,  another  chain  communicates 
with  a  pile  which  may  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket ; 
to  the  link  bar  another  chain  is  attached  in  communication 
with  a  receptacle  or  box  containing  wick,  and  a  "  Geissler" 
tube,  which  will  transmit  the  !>park  produced  by  the  elec- 
tricity. Thus  the  time  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  dark.  The 
l^)paratus  is  composed  of  other  conducting  chains  coming 
from  the  pile,  and  of  a  receiver  which  may  be  perfectly  in- 
dependent, the  receiver  being  provided  with  a  wick  or 
bobbin,  and  the  receiver  may  be  made  like  a  locket  or  other 
article,  if.  desired  ;  communication  between  pile  and  locket 
or  other  article  may  be  produced  by  means  of  a  button  or 
other  suitable  a{>pHance  placed  in  any  convenient  position. 
The  chains  may  be  formed  or  composed  of  two  wires  and 
furrounded  by  insulating  material,  which  latter  niay  be 
covered  with  fome  precious  metal  or  other  material,  as  fancy 
or  taste  may  dictate.  The  lighting  material  may  be  carried 
by  the  watch  itself,  or  the  light-generating  apparatus  may  be 
provided  with  a  case  to  hold  the  watch,  or  other  object  to  be 
lighted  up,  in  such  manner  that  the  glass  which  coven  the 
aforesaid  case  will  receive  the  action  of  the  lighting  tub« 
communing  the  "  Ceisater"  tube,  and  the  case  itself  will  b« 
independent  of  the  object  to  be  lighted. 

PcUing  Tree*  by  Electricity. — A  few  years  ago,  a  Dr. 
Robinson,  of  New  York  City,  took  out  a  patent  through  the 
agency  of  the  Sd^entifec  American,  for  felling  trees  by 
means  of  a  platinum  wire,  in  place  of  the  axe  or  taw,  uiing 
an  electric  battery  for  the  severing  power,  t»y  keeping  the  wire 
at  a  white  heat  and  drawing  it  back  and  forth,  and  keeping 
it  uut  to  the  tree  as  it  penetrated  the  trunk.  According  to 
the  Lmmterimam,  an  experiment  with  the  same  invention  has 
recently  been  tried  in  the  East  Indies,  from  whic^  our  con- 
temporary quotes  from  a  local  paper,  published  in  that 
country.  The  paper  alatca  that  the  patentees  of  the  proce>« 
are  Mr.  H.  IL  S.  FarinMoa  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Martin,  both  of 
Bombay;  and  the  experiment  was  superintended  by  Dr. 
Lyons.  The  plan  is  simple.  Two  ends  of  the  copper  wire* 
of  a  galvanic  battery  are  connected  with  platinum  wire, 
which  of  course  instantly  becomes  red  hot,  and  while  in  that 
Mate  it  is  gently  seesawed  across  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  be 
idled.     When  arraogementa  were  aade  for  the  experinem. 


it  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  the  entcrprisiof 
merchants  of  Bombay  were  posi;essed  of  all  its  made  thick* 
nesses  of  platinum  wire,  bat  it  tamed  out  that  the  thickness 
of  the  thickest  that  could  be  got  was  only  that  of  crochet 
cotton.  It  was  at  once  seen  that  a  wire  of  such  thinness 
would  lie  consumed  before  the  tree  was  half  severed  from 
its  trunk.  However,  the  attempt  was  made.  The  bumiag 
wire  performed  its  task  very  well  so  long  as  it  lasted,  but.  as 
anticipated,  the  wire  conlinualiy  broke,  and  at  length  ttiera 
was  none  left.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  a 
stronger  battery — the  one  used  was  only  a  twelve- chambered 
one— and  a  thicker  wire,  the  experiment  would  have  Wea 
entirely  successful.  As  it  was,  the  tree  was  sewed  o<ke>filUi 
through.  It  is  calculated  that,  under  proper  coa<lilionai,  a 
tree,  which  at  present  takes  two  hours  to  fell,  will  coaM  to 
the  ground  by  this  process  in  fifteen  minutes,  tt  is  slMesC 
needless  to  add  that  there  is  no  waste  of  wood  and  ao 
sawdust. 

A  New  Mineral  Element. — The  scientist  Hermann  has 
annonnced,  in  the  German  yottnml  of  Chemistry ^  the  di^ 
covery  of  a  new  metal  in  material  found  at  Kaddafli«  CI.  k 
is  obtained  from  tantalite,  of  which  it  foren  a  Itttle  over  •!> 
per  cent.,  the  rest  being  metallic  acids  of  taatalnm.  alahMMK 
and  ilmenium.  Hermann  calls  it  ncfitunium,  Uc  haa  an 
small  a  quantity  of  the  material  at  his  dispo«aI,  that  he  haa 
been  unable  to  reduce  tlie  oxide  to  a  metallic  Oate.  With 
soda  it  colors  microcosmic  salt  golden  yellow.  It  b  tW  fint 
element  discovered  for  many  years  by  miiwi 
allhough  in  the  past  seventeen  years,  6ve  m< 
mbidium,  thallium,  indium,  and  gallium— have  been  ijiic^e 
ered  liy  spectrum  analy»is.  The  atomic  weight  of  aiohiHB 
is  iiS.z,  giving  ncptuoic  add  the  formala  lip^  O7. 

Wonders  of  Modem  Science. — The  perfect  mtrwrmjf 
with  which  scientists  are  enabled  to  deduce  the 
particulars  in  their  several  departments, 
miraculous  if  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  early 
for  example  the  electro-magnetic  tel^raph,  tb* 
invention  of  the  age.  Is  it  not  a  marvekN» 
accuracy  which  enables  an  operator  to  exadfy 
fracture  in  a  submarine  cable  nearly  three  tl 
long  ?  Oar  venerable  "  clerk  0^  the  weather"  las 
so  thoroughly  familiar  with  those  moat  wayward  ale 
nature  that  he  can  accuralely  pircdict  their 
can  lit  in  Washington  and  foretell  what  the  weather  will  be 
to-morrow  in  Florida  or  New  York,  as  well  as  if 
hundred  miles  did  not  intervene  between  him  and  tke 
named.  And  so  in  all  departments  of  modern  sciciiee,  what 
is  required  is  the  knowledge  of  certain  iifiu,  Frsai  ikasa 
the  scieniisu  deduce  accurate  conclutioa  regaidlaaa  of  die- 
tancc.  A  few  fossils  sent  to  the  expcflt  goologial  oaaMc  tdm 
to  accurately  determine  the  rock-formatio*  ham  wUdi  ikey 
were  taken.  He  can  describe  it  to  yoo  aa  pocfacdf  aa  if  a 
clift  of  it  were  lying  on  hi*  table.  So  also  iW  ^Inwri'H  «BB 
determine  the  conslitution  of  the  sun  aa  accaratsiy  aa  if  ikal 
Iumin3r>'  were  not  ninety-fire  million  miles  freai  Ida  lalaio- 
tory.  The  sun  sends  certain  t^tu  over  the  "  IsiioliaJa  ^ 
space,"  and  the  chemist  clossttics  ihaoi  hy 
through  the   spectroscope. 


s«es.    Take 


GOSSIP  AND  NOTE  BOOK. 


Wayside  Thoughts. — How  many  of  the  readers  of  tlie 
Monthly,  in  the  light  of  the  past,  have  from  (he  eminence 
furnished  by  experience,  gared  afar  off  into  the  future,  with  a 
view  of  solving  some  one  or  more  of  the  problems  of  human 
life?  Human  Destiny,  what  is  it?  and  how  is  it  reached  ?  is 
one  of  those  underoonstraled  things  of  the  future.  Human 
felicity,  what  is  it,  and  how  best  gained  ?  is  another  mystery 
not  fully  solved.  Labor  and  unceasing  vigilance  are  the 
lowest  prices  at  which  man,  in  ihis  wurlc!,  can  obtain  happi- 
ness and  safely.  The  primeval  curse,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shah  thou  eat  bread,"  includes  within  its  scope  not  only 
the  bodily,  but  the  mental  and  moral  powers  ol  man.  And 
reason  and  philosophy  not  less  than  revelation,  clearly  demou- 
ktrate  that  all  nature,  both  within  us  and  without,  is  so  formed 
And  constituted  as  to  enforce  this  destiny. 

Not  only  does  this  uncultivated  earth  bring  forth  thorns 
ftnd  (hislles  rather  than  fruit,  but  its  tempting  fruits,  unless^ 
discriminated,  may  poison  us.  And  the  air  we  breathe,  the 
hre  that  warms  us,  and  the  innumerable  other  objects  which 
are  esscnltal  to  our  existence  or  enjoyment,  must  be  for  the 
most  part  laboriously  sought,  and  must  all  be  cautiously  dis- 
tinguished, and  appropnated,  and  used,  if  we  would  secure 
the  benefits  and  escape  the  mischiels  which  in  some  form, 
each  has  the  power  to  occasion. 

And  if  we  seek  for  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
and  moral  powers,  the  same  toil  and  danger  await  us.  The 
icmp^  of  science  stands  at  the  summit  of  an  almost  inaccessi- 
ble mountain.  "  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well."  Mural 
rectitude  is  a  critical  medium,  the  two  extremes  of  which  are 
vices.  And  even  the  path  to  heaven,  as  we  are  instructed. 
hom  the  sacred  desk,  is  narrow  and  difficult,  with  a  broad 
rosd  leading  from  it  to  perdition ;  so  that  earth  and  heaven 
are  legibly  inscribed  by  the  fmgcr  of  the  Creator  with  the 
sublunary  doom  uf  man — toil  and  watchfulness. 

And  yet,  such  is  the  intrinsic  constitution  of  human  nature, 
thai  this  apparently  severe  destiny  is  the  elHcient  cause  of  its 
highest  dignity  and  happiness.  Perils  and  impediments  in 
oar  path  prompt  us  to  vigilant  and  energetic  action.  Our 
chief  happiness  consists  in  successful  effort — in  acquiring  the 
desirable  objects  around  us,  not  in  their  supine  enjuymenl — 
in  eluding  or  grappling  with  and  overcoming  danger,  not  in 
a  qtiict,  lifeless  cxemptiun  from  it. 

Dey  Vants  ebery  dings  in  von  Rose. — A  German 
selling  flowers  found  the  ladies  desired  to  have  in  a  rose  more 
than  commonly  is  found  in  these  beautiful  plants.  A  little 
annoyed  at  their  demands,  be  finally  said  :  "  I  have  so  much 
drouble  mit  de  ladies  ven  dey  come  to  buy  mine  roses,  Dcy 
vaats  him  doubles,  dey  vauts  him  fragraud,  dey  vanis  him 
nice  golour,  dcy  vant  ebery  dings  in  von  rose,  I  hope  I  am 
not  vat  you  calls  von  uncallant  man,  but  I  have  somcdimes 
to  say  to  dat  ladies,  *  Madame,  I  never  oiten  see  de  ladies 
dat  vas  beautiful,  dat  vas  rich,  dat  vas  good-temper,  dat  vas 
youngs,  dat  was  clever,  dat  vas  perfection,  in  one  ladies.  I 
see  her  much  not  1'  " 


A  Small  Flower  Garden. — A  writer  in  the  IVestem 
Farm  Journal  recommends  for  a  small  flower  garden  the 
following  list,  as  they  do  not  require  treatment,  are  good 
sturdy  varieties,  will  stand  neglect,  yet  do  well:  Asters, 
balsams,  dianthus,  petunias,  phlox,  calliopais,  verbenas,  sweet 
peas,  mignonette,  cinnias,  marigolds,  and  portulacas.  The 
same  writer  again  says:  "The  plants  I  have  named  will 
afford  a  profusion  of  flowers  from  June  to  October.  Phlox 
will  be  the  first  to  blossom,  and  then  petunias  will  come  on, 
and  both  of  these  flowers  continue  to  increase  in  beauty  until 
hard  frosts  come.  Asters  will  be  in  perfection  in  August  and 
September.  Calliopsis  begins  to  blossom  in  July,  and  nearly 
all  the  others  come  on  early  in  that  month.  If  old  flowers 
ore  removed  and  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  yon  wilt  have  a 
mQch  greater  profusion  of  bloom.  If  you  do  not  remove 
faded  flowers,  but  allow  them  to  perfect  seed,  you  will  soon 
see  that  your  plants  are  losing  a  large  share  of  their  former 
glory.  You  can't  expect  a  plant  to  ripen  seed  and  blossom 
profusely  at  die  same  time." 

Double  Casement. — When  John  Kcmble  lived  in  Great 
Russell  street,  Bloomsbury  (the  house  was  taken  down  when 
the  western  wing  of  the  British  Museum  was  bulk),  he  had 
one  of  his  windows  made  double,  so  as  to  keep  out  the 
noise.     Upon  this  James  Smith  wrote  : 

"  Rheumatic  pains  make  Kemble  halt. 
Nay,  fretting  in  amazement. 
To  counteract  the  dire  assault, 

Erects  a  double  casement. 
Ah  1  who  from  fell  disease  can  run  ? 

With  added  ills  he's  troubled ; 
For  when  the  glazier's  task  is  done, 
He  Ends  bis  panes  are  doubled." 

Parlor  Ornamentation. — \Vh.it  can  be  more  appropriate 
than  the  now  prevailing  fashion  of  ornamenting  the  interior 
of  private  residences  with  artificial  flowers?  Parlors,  recep- 
tion rooms,  bouduirs  and  dining-rooms  are  made  brilliant 
with  bright  garlands  of  flowers.  Parian  marble  and  decorated 
China  vases  upon  the  mantel  shelves  contain  bouquets  in 
imitation  of  the  rarest  blossoms  of  the  conservatory.  On  the 
window  niches  and  the  four  comers  of  the  room  handsome 
jardinieres  are  placed  upon  rosewood  and  black  walnut 
stands.  These  are  filled  with  sawdust  and  covered  with 
dried  mrs-,  and  from  this  "  soil"  pyianiids,  crowns,  anchors, 
crosses  and  wreaths  of  flowers  are  built  up  in  the  most 
graceful  manner.  Proud  jessamines,  graceful  lilies,  ethereal 
blue  bells,  pert  daisies,  bright  buttercups,  royal  heliotropes, 
meek  violets  and  the  sweet  little  arbutus,  mingle  in  lovely 
confusion  with  the  ruse  leaves  and  trailing  wild  vines, 
falling  gracefully  over  \\iii Jardinieres,  and  sweeping  the 
carpet  with  their  emerald  leaves.  These  are  expensive  lux- 
uries, but  nevertheless  whatever  makes  our  homes  attrac- 
tive should  be  adhered  to  at  the  sacrifice  of  extravagant 
clothing. 
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A  Beuutiful  Passage. — The  fallowing  is  from  the"  Rev- 
ehe»  of  a  Bachelor,"  by  Ik  Marvel:  "  A  poor  man  without 
some  sort  of  religion  is  at  best  but  a  poor  reprobate,  the  foot- 
ball of  destiny,  wilh  no  tie  linlcini;  him  with  infinity  and  the 
'woi\drous  eternity  which  is  even  worse — a  fl.itnc  without 
heart,  a  rainbow  without  color,  a  flower  without  perfume.  A 
man  may,  in  some  sort,  Lie  his  hope  and  honor  to  this  shifting 
ground,  to  his  business  or  the  world ;  but  a  woman  without 
that  anchor  called  faith  is  a  drift  and  a  wreck.  A  man  may 
have  some  moral  responsibility  out  of  relation  to  mankind, 
but  a  woman  in  her  comparatively  i<iolated  sphere,  where 
Affiection  and  not  purpose  is  the  controlling  motive,  can  find 
no  basis  in  any  other  system  of  right  action  but  that  of  faith. 
A  man  may  craze  his  thoughts  to  truthfulness  in  such  pour 
harbonge  as  fame  and  reputation  may  stretch  before  him, 
but  ft  woman — where  can  she  put  her  hopes  in  storms,  if  not  in 
Heaven,  and  the  sweet  truthfulness,  that  abiding  love,  that 
endunng  hope,  mellowing  every  page  and  scene  in  life, 
lighting  them  with  radiance  when  the  world's  storms  break 
like  an  army  with  cannon  ?  Who  has  enjoyed  the  love  of  a 
Christian  mother  but  will  echo  the  thought  wilh  energy  and 
hallow  it  with  tears?" 

Mr.  Hook  and  bis  Frienda. — Theodore  Hook  was  de- 
lighting a  few  friends  one  summer's  evening  at   Fulham   by 
an  extempore  comic  song,   when,  in  the  middle   of  it,  the 
servant  entered  with.     "  Please,  sir,  here's  Mr.  Winter,  the 
tax-gatherer;  he  says  he  has  called  fur  taxes."     Hook  would 
not   be  interrupted,   but   went  on   at  the  pianoforte  as   if 
nothing  bad  happened,  with  the  following  sunxa : 
"  Here  comes  Mr.  Winter,  collector  of  taxes, 
I'd  advise  you  to  |>ay  him  whatever  he  axes ; 
Excuses  won't  do,  he  stands  no  sort  of  flummery. 
Though   Winter  his  name  is,  his  process  is  summery'' 

A  Happy  Thought. — God  knows  what  keys  in  the 
human  soul  to  touch  in  order  to  draw  out  its  sweeter  and 
mo&t  (>eheci  harmonies.  They  ntny  be  the  strains  of  sadness 
and  sorrow  ;  they  m.iy  be  the  loftier  notes  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness. God  knows  where  the  melodies  of  nature  are,  and 
what  discipline  will  call  (hem  forth.  Some  with  plaintive 
tongue  must  walk  among  the  lowly  of  life's  weary  way ; 
others  in  loliier  paths,  and  hymn  of  nothing  but  joy  as  they 
tread  the  mountain  tops  of  life,  but  they  all  unite  without 
discard  or  jar  as  the  ascending  anthem  of  loving  and  believ- 
ing hearts  fmds  its  way  into  the  chorus  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven. 

How  to  get  It.—"  Now,  John,  sup|)osc  there's  a  load  of 
hjy  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  a  donkey  on  the  otiier ;  how 
can  the  donkey  get  to  the  hoy  without  getting  wet  ?"  ••  I 
give  it  up."  "  Well,  that  is  just  what  the  other  donkey  did/' 
uid  John's  friend 

Oettittg  Along. — A  farmer  the  other  day  wrote  to  a 
New  York  merchant,  asking  how  the  fanner's  son  was  get- 
ting along  and  where  he  slept  at  night.  1  he  merchant  rcplieU 
'*  He  slce|is  in  the  store  in  the  ibv  iime.  I  don't  know 
where  h«  sleeps  at  night" 


Mr.  Ruskin  Practices  what  he  Preacbea. — He  sayi 
that  hi.<i  father  left  him  S6oo,ooo,  besides  a  great  deal  nf  red 
estate  and  iT>any  valuable  pictures.  His  mother  also  left  hia 
^i85,coo.  He  gave  ^85,000  to  his  poor  relations,  sold  the 
pictures,  bought  Uraiitwood,  assisted  a  young  relatkxt  ia 
business  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  spent  another  $75,000  on 
harness  and  stables,  and  has  given  $70,000  to  St.  Gc'^ge's 
Company,  besides  having  spent  $350,000  variously.  He  i* 
at  present  worth  $370,000,  and  announces  that  he  intends  to 
give  his  valuable  M.nylebone  property  to  St.  Ge»>rge'» 
Company,  his  Heme  Hill  estate  to  his  cousin,  and  the 
$bo,Qoo  which  will  remain  to  him  he  will  iaveit,  ajid  Uve 
and  die  upon  its  inlerest. 

Learned   when   a  Child. — Carlyle  says :    The  older  I 

grow — and  I  now  stand  upon  the  brink  of  eternity — the  more 
conirs  back  to  me  the  sentence  in  the  CatcchiMo  which  I 
learned  when  a  child,  and  the  fuller  and  deeper  its  mean- 
ing becomes :  **  What  U  the  great  end  of  man  ?"  ••To 
glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever." 

What  did  Simon  Say  7 — A  Sunday-school  teacbs  ia 
Albion  a.<iked  her  class  itic  question,  "  What  didSilOoa  say?" 
"  Tltumttt  up !"  lisped  one  young  lady. 

Khivan  Proverbs. — He  who  steadies  himf^lf  bccwcoi 
two  ships  will  certainly  be  drowned. 

Shame  is  worse  than  death. 

He  who  weeps  from  bis  heart  will  provoke  lean  ct— 
from  the  blind. 

A  lean  bone  and  a  hero  in  a  straoge  country  each  look 
amiss. 

When  you  go  to  law  against  the  Emperor,  God  hi— elf 
should  be  the  judge. 

One  Step. — To  what  length  may  the  widow  go  wlkca  she 
desires  a  new  parent  for  her  children  ?  She  may  go  <mm  siB 
father. 

Going  to  Sleep  on  his  Watch. — ••  Kapa,*^  Mid  a  fattlc 

boy  to  his  parent,  *•  are  sailors  very  small  men  V  •*  No,  ay 
dear ;  what  leads  you  to  suppoae  that  they  arc  so  aaall  T* 
answered  the  father.  "  R<;cause  I  read  the  other  day  of  a 
sailor  going  to  sleep  on  his  watch,"  replied  the  yooilf  idcia 
smartly. 

A  boy  in  Iowa  recently  found  a  pocket  book  with  a 
sum  of  money  in  it  and   relumed   it  to  the  owner,  who  (a»« 
him  a  five  cent  piece.     I'he  hoy  looked  at  the  coin  an 
and  then,  handing  it  reluctantly  back,  sighed  and  sai^^*! 
am  very  sorry,  but  I  can't  change  tt.'* 

The  Pull-back  an  Objection.—"  t  sbooldn't  like 
an  oarimau,"  said  Jones.  "  Why  not  ?*'  asked 
"  Because  an  oarsman  has  so  many  pull  backs,"  rcfilKd 
Jones  ;  and  then  the  two  youths  atuxik  hands,  and  went  oat 
to  boy  something. 

The  Best  Resorts. — The  best  stunnaer  reson  fur  U*h»c»~ 
Kockaway,  Ihc  best  for  boy* — Long  Branch  Tb*  man 
bracing — Milk-punch, 
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CIVIC  AND   SCENIC  NEW  ENGLAND. 
By  Oram  el  S.  Senter. 
IV.     SPRINGFIELD  AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS. 


The  Valley  of  the  Connecticut 
River  is  noted  not  only  for  its 
charming  scenery,  but  for  the  great 
number  of  its  beautiful  towns. 
These  dot  and  adorn  this  stream 
of  flowing  crystal  like  pearls 
threaded  with  a  cord  of  silver. 
And  then,  there  aie  hundreds  of 
of  villages  and  hamlets  that  are 
gems  of  their  kind  ;  and  most  at- 
tractive and  plea.sing  of  all  are  the 
numberless  finely  cultivated  farms, 
in  the  centre  of  which,  or  at  some 
feasible,  and  it  may  be  sightly 
point,  stands  the  stately  mansion 
adorned  with  grand  old  shade  trees 
of  elm,  sycamore  and  maple ;  or 
instead  of  this  noble  relic  of  other 
days,  may  be  seen  the  cozy  cottage, 
exquisitely  neat  in  style,  ornamented 
with  shrubbery  and  flowers  without, 
and  fitted  up  by  the  hand  of  cul- 
tured taste  within,  till  it  is  a  para- 
gon of  comfort  and  refined  enjoy- 
ment. From  Saybrook  to  Con- 
necticut Lake,  there  is  not  a  mile, 
except  perhaps  at  one  point,  that 
does  not  abound  in  fertile  farms 
and  pleaiiant  sites  for  dwellings; 
and  every  turn  in  the  fair  river 
presents  some  landscape  of  mikl 
and  charming  loveliness,  or  some 
grand  scene  of  picturesque  and 
sublime  beauty. 

The  people  of  this  favored  spot 
are  moral,  temperate,  industrious 
and  frugal;  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, jKJverty  and  crime  are  alike 
almost  unknown  among  them.  In- 
telligent, stable,  and  characterized 
by  a  manly  independence,  they 
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move  on  in  the  quiet,  even  tenor  of  their  ways, 
seeking  chiefly  their  own  happiness  and  that  of  their 
families;  but  when  called  to  act  for  the  commu- 
nity or  the  public,  they  do  its  business  as  faithfully 
as  they  would  their  own.  Not  ignorant  of  public 
affairs,  nor  unmindful  of  their  country's  welfare, 
they  yet  give  little  heed  to  administrations  and 
policies,  except  in  their  bearing  u\ior\  the  general 
good  ;  for  whoever  is 
President  and  what- 
ever party  triumphs, 
makes  but  slight  differ- 
ence to  them  personal- 
ly, for  the  heavens  will 
still  be  propitious,  and 
at  the  right  time  of>en 
their  windows  and  let 
gently  down  the  copi- 
ous shower,  and  distill 
upon  their  crops  day 
by  day  the  gentle  and 
fertilizing  dew ;  and 
the  earth,  which  is 
their  grand  bank  ol" 
deposit  and  discount, 
that  never  breaks  un- 
less rent  by  an  earth- 
quake— least  likely  of 
all  places  here — in  due 
time  is  sure  to  yield 
an  abundant  increase. 
Year  by  year  the  grass 
springs  upon  their 
hillsides,  the  rich  luxu- 
riant grain  waves  in 
the  valleys,  and  in 
the  fullness  of  the  season  the  golden  har\'est  is 
gathered  home.  Field  and  fold  yield  generously, 
fruits  of  various  kinds  bless  the  sight,  and  when 
the  grand  festal  day  of  New  England  (Thanks- 
giving) comes,  both  the  villager  and  the  husband- 
man, the  mechanic  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  may 
sit  down  to  tables  groaning  with  the  good  things 
of  earth,  and  each  head  of  his  happy  household 
may  say,  with  reverent  voice  and  grateful  heart: 
**We  thank  Thee,  Divine  Giver,  that  whatever 
others  in  Thy  providential  dealings  may  lack, 
Thou  hast  withheld  from  us.  and  from  this  favored 
land,  DO  good  thing!" 

'l"his  Valley  is  not  only  jrfKlurtivc  and  beautiful, 
but  ik  blessed  with  an  abun<lance — almost  profti- 
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sion— of  schools,  churches,  libraries  and  other 
institutions  calculated  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
people.  In  one  of  its  most  attractive  partions, 
lying  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Holyoke,  within 
a  territory  of  some  ten  miles  in  extent,  there  are 
two  Colleges  of  the  liighest  order — Amherst  and 
Smith's  at  Northampton — one  for  young  men,  the 
other  for  young  women ;  one  of  the  three  Insane 
;^-.  Asylums  of  Massarhu* 

~:  setts,  a  school  for  deaf 

mutes,  on  an  improved 
-  system,  with  the  finest 
buildings  and  best  fa- 
cilities, both  of  the 
latter  being  at  North 
ampton;  Mount  HoU 
yoke  Female  Semi 
nary,  foundcil  by  Mary 
Lyon,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  favor- 
ably known  in  the 
country,  and  some- 
thing like  A  fk»eo 
fin>i-class  academies, 
including  the  fine 
'  1  -^ic  school,  "  Wil- 
-:  m  Academy,'*  at 
East  Hampton^ 
founded  by  the  mil- 
lionaire whose  name 
it  worthily  bears.  In 
what  other  part  of  the 
country,  among  the 
rural  districts,  siialLl 
we  find    the  equal 
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this?  And  yet  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  scores  of  places  can  be  found 
almost  as  highly  favored,  and  hundreds  more, 
where,  if  they  have  not  so  many  literary  institu- 
tions, they  have  an  abundance  of  the  good  things 
of  life  with  every  needed  privilege.  Thb,  then, 
if  not  the  ideal  land  of  which  philosopbcn  have 
dreamed  and  poets  sung,  realized,  where  peace  mod 
plenty  reign  and  the  primal  virtues,  temperance,  fl 
industry,  integrity  and  justice,  pure  and  impartial, ^ 
flourish — it  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it  that  we 
have  ever  known. 

Rut,  dropping  all  figure  of  speech  or  flifhta  of 
imagination,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  staid  and 
demonstrative  as  the  people  of  this  fair  and  (arortd 
spot  are,  the  inlluencc  of  their  intelligence 
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that  happy  combination  of  all  that  is  desira< 
ble  in  its  social  and  business  interests.  It  has 
loug  been  the  shire  town  of  Hampden  County, 
which  was  formerly  under  the  name  of  Hamp- 
shire, having  been  divided  into  three  counties, 
Hampden,  Hampshire  and  Franklin.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  having  been  settled 
in  1635,  the  first  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and 
the  first  in  the  Valley  north  of  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut. In  the  early  Indian  wars  it  was  once 
or  twice  sacked  and  burned.  In  fact  this  whole 
Valley,  now  so  peaceful  and  prosperous,  with 
none   to  disturb   its   inhabitants  or   tnake   them 
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afraid,  was  the  scene  of  many  a  shocking  massacre 
by  the  bloodthirsty  savages  and  their  almost 
equally  savage  allies,  the  French  of  Canada. 
Religious  bigotry  and  hatred  did  not  lessen  the 
fiery  zeal  and  cruelty  of  these  cjrly  allies  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  North — the  Algonquin  and 
St.  Francis  nations.  Deerfield,  Hadley,  North- 
field  and  many  other  towns  were  partially  or 
wholly  destroyed,  and  some  of  ihcm  were  re 
peatedly  made  desolate  by  the  ruthless  foe. 

We  seldom  pass  the  stream  and  the  ledge  where 
Captain  Lothrop  and  the  eighty  young  men,  the 
flower  of  ICsscx  County,  were  slaughtered,  without 
thinking  of  their  hapless  and  untimely  fate;  and 
we  never  bear  the  names  of  these  places  that  were 
the  scenes  of  the  numerous  Indian  atrocities,  with- 
out a  thrill  of  horror  at  the  thought  of  the 
cruelties  that  were  once  perpetrated  here,  staining 
with  the  blood  of  men  and  of  innocent  women 
and  children   these   fair  fields  that  are  now  the 


very  emblem  of  peace,  plenty  and  undisturbed 
repose.  If  such  is  the  effect  of  recalling  the 
impression  which  the  narrative  of  these  things 
made  on  the  mind  in  early  life,  what  must  have 
been  the  reality  to  those  who  witnessed  and  espe- 
cially those  who  endured  them?  And  what  nnnt 
have  been  the  untold  suffering  of  those  who  lived 
in  constant  fear  of  sudden  massacre,  and  worse 
still,  of  captivity,  torture,  and  finally  the  most 
cruel  death;  thus  dying  daily,  as  it  were,  in  imagi- 
nation and  the  fear  and  dread  of  impendingdanger  ? 
As  we  gaze  at  those  fertile  and  charming  fields  ■ 
waving  with  luxuriant  grain  and  laden  with  the 
fruitage  of  the  seasons; 
as  we  behold  the  floekt 
grazing  undisturbed  upon 
ur^  ^  the    hillsides    and    the 

peaceful  farmhouse  clote 
by,  affording  shelter  and 
security  to  its  tnmales, 
where  the  smoke  opce 
ascended  over  the  rrraatns 
of  its  slaugblcted  ooca- 
pants;  and  as  we  paia  bf 
those  mighty  water&lb 
which  roan  has  bamcard 
to  his  machinery,  and 
listen  to  the  click  of  ibe^ 
shuttles  or  the  bttm  of 
countless  spindles ;  an4 
behold  in  these  craUaM 
and  instruments  of  peaceful  industry^  thrift,  proc«' 
perity  and  happiness — the  change  secim  bardlf 
less  than  miraculous.  It  is  only  by  cocniderin^ 
these  things  that  we  can  realize  what  the  plenty^' 
the  comforts,  the  peaceful,  happy  homes  we 
sess,  and  the  glorious  institutions  we  inherit,  c<Mt 
our  forefathers  of  Colonial  and  Kevolotjooary 
times. 

One  ot  the  strange  evolutions  of  lime  and 
the  revelations  of  historic  eras,  a  thing  that  ^loits 
not  so  much  of  i>oetic  justice  as  of  the  wooder&l 
changes  that  take  place — is  the  fact  that  thnM^k- 
out  New  England,  the  descendants  of  those  mana- 
ders,  the  French  of  Canada,  who  joined  the 
Indians  in  excursions  to  rob,  bum  antj  desUDf 
the  English  settlements,  are  now  domiciled  un- 
disturbed in  many  of  the  very  towns  that  their 
forefathers  helped  lay  waste.  Such  are  the  ovcr^ 
turnings  of  time  and  the  lessons  of  history !  ThcM 
Canadian    French    flocked    into    New    '^"fhwrf. 
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during  the  late  war,  at  the  period  of  high  prices 
and  scarcity  of  labor,  and  having  gained  a  firm 
fuothoid,  will  not  soon  be  dislodged. 

At  a  very  early  date,  almost  cotemporary  with 
the  Revolution,  Springfield  was  made  the  loraiion 
of  a  United  States  drniory,  and  down  to  our  own 
day  it  has  been  the  principal  place  for  the  manu- 
iiacture  of  arms  by  the  Government.  This  brought 
money  into  the  place  and  gave  it  a  sort  of  national 


neighbors,  and  its  inhabitants  were  a  stable, 
intelligent  and  eminently  self-satisfied  people. 
They  thought  Springfield  as  near  perfection  as  it 
could  well  be.  Why  should  they  not?  Was  not 
its  location  one  of  the  finest  in  the  land?  Had 
it  not  the  county  business,  and  numerous  learned 
and  eminent  professional  men  among  its  citizens? 
Had  it  not  trade  and  more  or  less  of  commerce? 
Was  it  not  the  largest  and  most  important  town 
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hmc  and  prestige.  It  was  also  surrounded  by  a 
fine  farming  country,  which  naturally  poured  its 
riches  into  the  lap  of  Springfield.  She  had 
artisans  and  merchants  arid  professional  men,  and 
her  local  trade  and  influence  were  considerable. 
Lumber  and  the  lumber  trade  came  to  her  from 
np  the  river,  and  groceries  and  mercantile  traffic 
from  below  ;  for  boats  were  accustomed  to  worry 
through  to  this  place,  though  navigation  was 
never  good  above  Hartford. 

With  these  mcnlerate  advantages,  and  some 
others  that  might  be  named,  it  was  a  slow,  but 
solid,  and  for  that  day,  a  prosperous  Connecticut 
river  town.     Relatively  it  stood  high  among  its 


in  the  great  Valley  north  of  Hartford?  But  the 
pride  of  Springfield  was  its  aristocracy — its  noted 
men  and  ancient  families,  and  fine  gentlemen,  all 
of  the  olden  time.  There  were  the  Pynchons, 
the  Dwights,  the  Edwardes,  the  Chapins,  the 
Blisses,  the  Burts,  the  Warriners,  and  others  that 
might  be  named,  and  some  of  them  were  even 
millionaires.  Had  not  Springfield  reason  to  be 
proud  and  self-sat wfied  ?  She  was.  Her  people 
were  wealthy,  aristocratic  and  contented.  Nor 
indeed  did  they  care  for  rapid  growth  or  more 
business.  Why  should  they  wish  to  cuml>er  and 
deface  their  beautiful  town  with  manufactories 
and   fill   their  streets  with  greasy  operatives  and 
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dirty  mechanics?  No,  not  at  all.  It  would  de- 
grade the  place  and  destroy  forever  its  select 
society. 

But  Springfield  "saw  another  sight,"  and  wit- 
nessed the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  when  railroads 
made  their  advent.  When  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  was  built  through  here,  in  1838,  she  had 
business  forced  upon  her,  as  some  men  have  great- 
ness thrust  upon  ihem,  willing  or  unwilling. 
From  that  time  wc  date  her  growth  in  population 
and  wealth,  and  with  it  the  decline  of  her  local 
aristocracy — honorable  and  atlmirable  of  its  kinti 
— and  that  staidness,  in  which  she  was  a  represen- 
tative town  of  the  Valley,  took  its  departure  never 
to  return. 

Even  after  the  advent  of  railroads,  for  some 
years  her  growth  was  not  equal  to  that  of  many  of 
the  neighboring  and  interior  towns,  like  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  Worcester,  etc.,  for  her  rich 
men  still  invested  their  capital  abroad,  and  the 
people  waited  for  others  to  come  and  build  rail- 
roads and  manufactories  for  them. 

Now,  all  this  is  to  a  great  extent  changed,  and 
Springfield  is  noted  for  the  amount  and  variety  of 
its  manufactures,  its  extensive  trade,  its  fine  pub- 
lic and  private  edifices,  and  for  the  enterprise  and 
wealth  of  its  business  men.  One  of  its  citizens, 
worth  ten  or  fifteen  millions,  and  a  prominent 
public  man,  commenced  lifi^  a  stage-driver;  though 
we  are  sorry  that  he  did  not  have  it  so  slated  in 
the  Congressional  Directory,  or  that  the  writer  of 
the  biogra]>hical  sketch  should  have  the  bad  taste 
to  conceal  this  fact,  so  creditable  to  the  gentleman 
referred  to,  and  so  aptly  and  beautifully  illustrat- 
ing the  hajipy  working  of  our  free  institutions. 

Few  places  excel  this  in  the  number  and  value  of 
its  manufactures.  Wc  give  a  list  of  these,  the 
most  full  and  and  accurate  that  could  be  obtained, 
though  wc  are  aware  that  it  is  far  from  being 
complete.  Among  others  are  the  following :  One 
of  railroad  cars ;  two  for  sporting  arms ;  one  for 
revolvers;  one  for  steam  engines,  boilers,  etc.; 
two  for  gold  chains;  one  of  gold  leaf;  one  of  gold 
rings ;  three  of  cutlery  ;  two  of  card-boards  and 
ghucd  pa|>cT;  one  of  blankets;  one  of  cartridges; 
two  of  desks  and  counters;  three  of  elevators; 
one  of  corrugated  iron  ;  one  of  filters;  several  of 
furniture;  three  of  hand  stamps;  four  of  hanl- 
ware;  one  of  gas  generating  machines;  one  of  gilt 
moulding;  several  of  harness,  saildlery  and  tnmks; 
one  uf  levels;  two  of  mattresics;  one  of  sewing- 
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machine  needles ;  one  of  paint ;  three  of  p^wr 
boxes;  one  of  collar  paper;  three  of  paper  collan; 
two  of  rubber  goods;  one  of  sieves  ;  two  of  show- 
cases; one  of  skates;  two  of  slippers;  one  of 
spectacles  and  thimbles;  two  of  steam  pumpi; 
one  of  matches ;  one  of  woftlen  goods ;  fi*'c  of 
bricks  ;  one  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  two  cotton  roilU; 
two  brass  foundries ;  one  of  fancy  stationery  ^d 
writing  paper;  five  book  publishing  establish- 
ments ;  one  of  games,  and  games  and  toys  for 
children  ;  one  of  rules,  dividers,  etc.  Tlierc  xire 
a  number  of  heavy  paper  manufacturers  living  and 
storing  their  goods  here,  whose  manulhctories  are 
at  Agawam,  Chester  and  other  places  outside  of 
Springfield.  We  have  given  this  list  of  its  manu- 
factures because  their  number  is  so  great  and  they 
embrace  such  an  interesting  varietyi  and  no' 
general  description  would  convey  the  Idea  with 
the  force  of  a  specific  statement.  It  will  thus  be 
seen,  that,  imperfect  as  the  catalogue  is^  it  num- 
bers nearly  fifty  kinds  of  goods  and  prwlacls, 
some  of  which  are  of  rare  and  novel  kinds.  Ch-er 
five  thousand  men  are  employed  in  the  diflereot 
manufactories,  giving  this  city  substantial  pros- 
I)erity,  even  in  these  exceptionally  hard  times, 
that  is  in  marked  contrast  with  most  other  plaixs. 
Among  the  most  extensive  of  these,  is  the  e»- 
tablishment  of  Wesson  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
pistols,  employing  from  six  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand hands;  and  that  of  Wasson  &  Co.,  car 
manufacturers,  who  have  a  still  larger  number 
of  workmen,  and  whose  fanjc  in  thts  line  it  of 
world-wide  notoriety. 

Go  where  we  will,  wc  sec  iiiri  xu.xkv  m  lars; 
and  a  Springfield  man  may  travel  around  the 
globe,  so  to  speak,  and  still  ride  very  possibly  in 
cars  that  were  made  in  his  own  city,  with  a  proud 
consciousness  that  increases  his  nelf-respect  and 
gives  him  a  higher  regard  for  the  place  of  hi* 
residence. 

We  shoulil  like  to  speak  particularly  of  the  more 
interesting  or  curious  manufactures  of  this  place»  but 
can  mention  only  one ;  we  refer  to  thai,  or  ralbcr 
those  of  Milton  Bradly  &  Company,  in  whote  i 
ventions  and  productions  we  became  much  ioi 
rested  on  our  recent  trip  to  Springfield.     In  visit 
ing  our  summer  resorts  and  ••!  :  the  diflereot 

games,  and  cs|>ecially  when  :.  .;  some  of  the 

many  ingenious  and  even  inteiicctual  amotenicots 
for  children  in  our  shops,  we  have  often  wondered 
who  could  get  up  all  these,  and  provide  so  aban- 
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lantly  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
I"  the  little  folks."  To  Mr.  Bradly  they  and  iheir 
fortunate  fathers  and  mothers  are  largely  indebted 
'for  the  invention  and  improvement  of  their  games. 
Mr.  Bradly  uses  the  most  improved  machinery, 
and  employs  at  times  as  many  as  a  hundred  hands 
in  this  interesting  and  important  business;  for,  as 
some  one  has  well  observed,  "Give  me  the  writing 
of  a  nation'ssongs  and  I  will  control  her  politics;" 
so  most  emphatically  may  it  be  said,  "  Give  one 
the  making  of  the  children's  games  and  the  con- 
trol of  their  amusements,  and  he  will  determine 


mention  that  Mr.  Bradly  has  taken  the  lead  in 
introducing  and  improving  the  methods  of  "Kin- 
dergarten," having  gotten  up  and  published  several 
editions  of  a  standard  work  upon  this  subject,  and 
manufactured  the  apparatus  and  materials  which 
this  system  or  mode  of  instruction  calls  for. 

We  remember  well  when  it  was  maintained  that 
Springfield  could  not  successfully  rival  other  large 
and  wealthy  towns,  already  controlling  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  country,  in  the  very  lines  of  goods 
which  she  now  either  leads  in,  or  bravely  comes 
up  for  her  fu!l  share  of  patronage.    All  this  shows 
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the  character  of  the  rising  generation."  To  a 
great  extent  at  least  this  is  true,  and  a  most  inte- 
resting and  responsible  work  it  is  1  But  Mr, 
radly,  of  a  courteous  and  genial  spirit  and  inven- 
tive turn  of  mind,  and  an  enthusiast  in  his  calling, 
is  just  the  man  for  the  business,  and  the  articles 
which  he  gets  up  supply  the  land  with  the  best 
class  of  games  and  ingenious  devices  to  amuse  and 
instruct  and  make  happy  **  the  dear  children."  A 
draftsman  and  engraver,  etc.,  by  profession,  Mr. 
Bradly  is  the  "factotum"  man,  and  life  and  soul 
of  his  establishment.  Practical  as  well  as  inventive, 
he  has  been  as  successful  in  securing  the  prosperity 
of  his  own  business  as  in  exciting  the  interest  and 
promoting  the  happiness  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  his  little   proteges.     We   ought    Co 


that  the  trite  old  proverb,  "A  faint  heart  never 
wins  a  fair  lady"  might  be  slightly  modified,  to 
read  with  equal  force,  "A  faithless  man  never 
wins  a  fortune,  unless  he  steals  it ;  and  the  man 
who  lacks  enterprise  will  fail  to  gain  the  best 
prizes  in  the  business  world." 

Among  the  various  arts  and  trades,  such  as 
engraving,  electrotyping,  lithographing,  dentistry, 
and  many  others  that  might  be  named,  her  arti- 
sans claim  to  do  as  good  work  as  can  be  obtained 
in  the  country,  and  the  engravings  of  this  article 
are  not  bad  evidence  of  this  in  their  line. 

We  wish  we  had  the  data  at  hand  to  give  the 
amount  in  dollars  of  the  yearly  products  of  her 
various  and  prolific  industries.  They  would,  un- 
questionably, count  up  many  millions. 
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Among  the  various  manufactures  of  Springfield, 
it  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the  postal 
cards,  now  so  popular  and  extensively  used,  arc 
manufactured  here — or  were,  and  we  suppose  are 
still — by  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Co.  ;  while  the  Gov- 
ernment bank-note  paper  is  made  at  Glen  Mills, 
in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

In  one  respect  this  city  ranks  low,  and  yet  high. 
Her  public  debt,  all  told^  amounts  to  only  about 
one  million  of  dollars,  a  mere  trifle  in  a  city  of 
her  wealth  and  resources.  Happy  would  it  be  for 
other  cities  had  they  acted  upon  as  honorable 
principles  and  wise  forethought  I 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  this 
interesting  and  very  uncommon  fact»  lest  there 
should  be  an  immense  hegira  of  the  victims  of 
reckless  waste,  misrule,  and  robbery  from  other 
cities  to  this  financial  Mecca. 

As  a  still  further  evidence  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  place  and  the  saving  habits  of  the 
j>eople,  we  will  cite  one  item.  In  the  different 
"Savings"  institutions  the  amount  several  years 
ago  was  eight  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, now  probably  fully  nine  million  dollars,  while 
the  other  banks  have  about  three  millions  of 
capital. 

The  valuation — which  in  New  England  is  put  at 
about  two-thirds  the  worth  of  the  property — is 
given  at  thirty-eight  million  three  hundred  and 
thirty  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  dollars. 

Springfield  has  been  somewhat  noted  as  the  home 
of  prominent  public  and  literary  men.  Of  the 
latter,  none  is  probably  so  well  known  and  widely 
esteemed  as  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  author  of  "Tim- 
othy Titcomb,"  "Gold  Foil,"  "  Bittcr-Sweet," 
and  various  other  works,  and  who  at  the  present 
time  is  the  popular  editor  of  Scribner  s  Afonthh, 
and  also  St.  Nicholas ^  a  magazine  for  the  "  Little 
Folks." 

In  the  newspaper  line,  Springfield  is  favorably 
known.  The  Springfield  Republican  has  attained 
a  wide  circulation,  and  a  national  rei)utation 
nnusual  for  a  journal  outside  of  the  large  cities. 
Its  popularity  and  success  have  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Holland,  who  was  for 
many  year^  connected  with  its  editorial  staff, 
although  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Bowles,  the  senior  editor 
and  proprietor,  wields  a  terse  and  vigorous  pen. 
He  has  also  figured  to  some  extent  as  an  author. 

By  the  way,  we  are  often  reminded  of  the  fact 


that  many  jKTSons  are  in  doubt  when  they  sec  J. 
G.  Holland's  name  with  a  "  Dr.**  appended  to  it, 
whether  it  means  "M.D."  or  "D.D."  Well, 
we  can  assure  them  that  Dr.  Holland  was  in  early 
life  a  real  doctor  of  medicine,  not  one  who  hurk 
at  people  divine  anathemas.  For  a  short  time  he 
dealt  out  real  pills,  bitter  of  course,  but  probably 
sugar-coated  ;  or,  though  bitter  to  the  taste,  sweet 
in  their  healing  effects,  either  of  which  facts  might 
have  suggested  the  title  to  his  work  christened 
with  the  paradoxical  name  of  "Bittersweet."  It 
is  said  the  Doctor  did  not  like  the  business  of 
dispensing  medicine,  so  he  took  to  dealing  out 
doses  of  literature  to  the  people,  which  tbejr 
received  gladly  and  swallowed  with  nods  of  ap- 
proval. In  return,  they  have  given  htm  fortitfie 
and  fame. 

Professor  Parsons,  late  of  Cambridge  L*w  Sdx>ol, 
once  wittily  remarked,  respecting  William  CoUcn 
Br)'ant,  who  left  the  law  in  disgust  to  becotae  an 
editor,  that  "The  profession  lost  a  ^ftxj  j^t^r 
lawyer,  and  the  public  gained  a  very  g»»d  editor 
and  poet.'*  This  applies  to  Dr.  Holland  only  in 
part ;  for  it  is  said  by  persons  from  the  field  of  his 
short  professional  experience,  that  he  would  hare 
made  a  skillful  physician  had  he  continued  tn 
the  practice.  But  this  honorable  and  mefnl  pro- 
fession did  not  accord  with  his  tastes,  nor  with 
the  aspirations  of  that  genius  which  has 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  i»opular  wn; 
America. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Sprii^eU  JfiftMScmm 
and  its  remarkable  success  in  the  jouniaUMic  field. 
First  it  was  a  weekly  and  then  a  daily  paper,  or 
rather  l)oth  weekly  and  daily,  and  succeeded  la 
each  stage  of  its  growth;  though  as  a  daily  its 
early  progress  was  slow,  and  its  txtccem  for  Mane 
time  was  looked  ujKin  by  the  public  as  doobc> 
ful.  When  established  on  a  firm  baaia,  people 
believed  that  it  could  succeed,  because  iK  had 
succeeded;  but  it  was  thought  that  another  daily 
could  not  possibly  exist  and  prosper  in  jflring 
field.  Several  attempts  were  ma<le  to  c iHbiiib 
one,  but  were  only  partially  successful,  till  the 
Daily  Union  was  started.  Mr.  Bowles  of  the 
Republican  had  become  too  much  of  a  **  reluimei^ 
to  suit  the  conservative  men  of  the  great  Repub- 
lican party,  when  the  patronage  of  such,  and  tbai 
of  many  others,  was  transferred  to  the  **  new 
paper,"  which  issued  a  weekly  as  well  as  a  daQy 
edition,  and  gradually  attained  a  Ann  foothold  and 


Mr.  Bryan  is  a  graduate  from  the  business  depart- 
ment of  Thi  Republican^  and  we  jiresume  that 
that  institution  lost  one  of  the  "  main  spokes  of 
the  wheel"  when  he  stepped  over  to  the  other 
office.  7*he  Union  is  a  large,  well  edited  and 
prosperous  paper,  and  no  one  doubts  now  that 
two  dailies  can  succeed  in  Springfield,  any  more 
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of  business,  which  is  a  large  brick  structure, 
looking  very  much  as  representcfl  in  the  engraving, 
is  ever  the  scene  of  great  activity,  mental  and 
physical,  of  brain  work  ami  hami-rraft,  and  is  the 
very  type  of  solid  prosperity  and  well-earned 
success. 

Springfield  has  several  book  publishing  firms 
of  extensive  business  and  national  reputation. 
Among  these,  none  is  more  widely  or  favorably 
known  than  that  of  the  brothers  G.  &  C.  Merriam. 
They  are  knowni  not  only  to  men  of  bookcraft, 
in  the  making  and  selling,  but  every  scholar  and 
almost  every  chil<l  throughout  the  land  is  as 
familiar  with  the  name  of  the  publishers  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionaries  as  with  household  words.  Those 
acquainted  with  the  business  locations  of  Spring- 
field, will  recall  their  old  place  of  business  at  the 
comer  of  State  and  Main  streets,  now  bearing 
other  names  on  the  sign  and  reading  strangely  to 
those  who  were  conversant  with  this  city  twenty 
years  ago.  There  are  many  pleasant  memories 
connected  with  this  corner  bookstore,  and  one 
very  singular  incident,  which  occurred  at  the 
period  referred  to.  We  think  it  worth  relating, 
as  illustrating  animal  psychology  if  nothing  more. 
A  horse  became  frightened  near  "Armory  Hill," 
ind  ran  furiously  down  State  street,  clearing  him- 
self from  the  carriage,  and  making  in  his  course  a 
wide  path  among  the  frightened  occupants  of  the 
street.  The  animal  was  in  such  a  complete  frenzy 
of  fear  as  to  be  apparently  blind  to  every  object 
[And  obstacle,  and  on  reaching  Main  street,  in- 
tead  of  turning  up  or  down  this  broad  thorough- 
'fere,  it  struck  madly  across  the  way,  at  a  slight 
angle,  dashed  into  the  bookstore  of  the  Merriams, 
through  the  show-case  window,  and  passing  out 
the  back  side,  struck  against  the  rear  of  another 
building,  with  solid  brick  walls,  and  fell  down 
.dead.  As  the  horse  came  pell-mell  through  the 
^Itore,  crashing  glass  and  scattering  books,  the 
sight  was  so  strange  and  unaccountable  that  the 
frightened  clerks  and  customers  disappeared  up 
stairs  or  wherever  they  could  betake  themselves, 
as  suddenly  as  if  a  meteor  or  an  exploded  steam- 
engine  had  shot  through  the  establishment.  No 
wonder  they  rushed  from  the  counters  and  ceased  for 
the  moment  to  dispense  books  and  stationery,  for 
this  unexpected  visitor  had  opened  to  their  won- 
dering eyes  the  most  striking  passage  which  they 
had  ever  seen  among  the  literature  of  the  day.  But 
the  most  remarkable  fact  remains  to  be  told.    The 


concussion  of  the  horse  against  the  wall  was  such 
as  not  only  to  crush  his  breast,  but  the  force  of 
the  blow  was  so  great  as  to  break  in  two  a  solid 
sandstone  window  sill.  This  fact  suggests  that 
possibly  the  horse,  in  running  down  a  steep  hill 
(as  State  street  then  was)  almost  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind,  had  got  under  such  momentum  that 
he  could  not  turn  on  reaching  Main  street,  but 
only  veer,  as  he  did,  at  a  partial  angle.  And  yet 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
made  a  more  successful  attempt  had  he  not  been 
blind  with  fright.  We  will  offset  this  incident 
with  Murray's  story  of  "A  Mad  Horse,"  though 
this  is  true,  while  the  apochryphal  historian  of  the 
Adirondacks  now  acknowledges  that  his  famoot 
narrative  was  a  fiction. 

One  of  the  old  landmarks  noticeable  and  pleas- 
ant to  former  residents  or  visitors  at  Springfield, 
is  the  First  Congregational  Church.  It  is  a  plain 
wood  structure,  but  has  a  fine  location  on  Hamp- 
den Square,  around  which  cluster  the  City  Hall, 
Court-house,  and  other  prominent  public  build- 
ings. Yet  we  presume  that  in  a  few  years  it  will 
have  to  yield  to  the  ravages  of  time  or  the  behests 
of  fashionable  religion,  and  give  place  to  socne 
more  costly  and  miposing  structure.  Its  foriner 
pastor.  Rev,  Samuel  Osgood,  D.D.,  who  preached 
here  his  fiftieth  anniversary  sermon,  and  some  time 
thereafter,  was  a  man  of  tall,  large  figure,  and 
strong  mind,  blunt,  sincere,  and  somewhat  eccen- 
tric. At  one  time  he  had  acquired  a  great  pen- 
chant for  attending  auctions — not  to  buy  goods, 
but  lo  watch  the  proceedings.  Perha{«  he  thought 
it  a  gooti  school  in  which  to  study  character  and 
draw  therefrom  material  for  his  sermons;  or,  n\ 
favorable  place  to  unbend  and  relieve  his  mind 
after  the  strain  and  tension  of  preaching  and 
par^toral  labors;  but  most  likely,  it  was  one  of 
those  foibles,  if  not  decided  faults,  to  which  cler- 
gymen as  well  as  others  are  liable.  This  practice 
became  the  subject  of  remark,  and  an  offence  to 
some  of  the  weaker  or  stronger  brethren,  and 
their  pastor  was  told  of  his  failing.  He  promised 
to  reform  in  the  matter  complained  of,  kept  hb 
word  faithfully,  and  henceforth  the  tall  (brat  of 
the  venerable  preacher  was  no  more  seen  to  cant 
a. shadow  across  the  threshold  of  the  aoctton  room. 
At  another  time  he  was  reminded  that  his  sennoaa 
were  too  long  for  modern  tastes,  and  especially  to 
hold  the  young  and  draw  strangers.  He  thanked 
the  brother  kindly  for  the  suggestion,  aad  hence- 
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forth   hi»  discourses  were  remarkably  short  for  a 
man  of  his  years. 

Another  incident  ilhistrates  both  his  eccentricity 
and  his  bluntness.     A  gentleinan  came  to  church 


'^^ 


^'iL 


ill 


iL 


one  Sabbath,  tormented  with  a  pair  of  squeaking 
boots,  which,  by  the  way,  we  think,  rather  worse 
than  a  crying  baby.  The  unfortunate  victim  of 
this  trap  set  for  his  unwary  feet  by  some  wicked 
son  of  Crispin,  had  his  pew  in  the  gallery,  and  at 
the  farther  end;  or  for  some  reason  had  started  to 
take  his  seat  there.  To  add  to  his  embarrassment, 
the  services  had  commenced,  and  the  venerable 
preacher  was  reading  the  first  hyn:in.  As  the  man 
moved  slowly  and  painfully  along  the  aisle,  the 
sweat,  we  presume,  oozing  through  every  pore, 
and  agony  wringing  his  soul,  while  the  tell-tale 
boots  announced  every  step  of  his  progress  with  the 
soul-torturing  and  ominous  "squeak!"  "squeak  I** 
when  he  had  got  about  half  way  to  his  destina- 
tion, the  blunt  and  sorely  tried  preacher  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  but  stopping  short  in  the 
midst  of  his  hymn,  and  pointing  his  finger  to  the 
man,  he  called  out,  in  a  loud  and  authoritative 
tone  of  voice  (all  who  ever  heard  the  doctor  will 
remember  how  strong  the  heavy  bass  tones  of  that 
voice  were),  "Sit  down,  sir !  Sit  down!"  The 
unfortunate  man  settled  down  into  the  seat  nearest 
at  hand,  looking  as  though  he  would  sink  through 
the  floor,  or  wished  heartily  that  it  might  open 
and  swallow  him  up.  We  presume  he  did  not 
go  straightway  out  and  drown  himself,  or  burn  the 
offending  boots,  but  we  have  no  doubt  he  was  led 
to  meditate  upon  the  bluntness  of  the  parson  and 
the  trials  that  sometimes  attend  church-going. 
As    we    have    already   more    than    intimated, 


Springfield  has  many  elegant  private  residences 
and  an  unusual  number  of  public  edifices  of  more 
than  ordinary  architectural  merits.  Among  the 
latter  we  might  name  the  City  Hall,  of  brick;  the 
Court-house,  of  granite;  the  public  or  free  Library, 
and  the  High  School  buildings,  both  of  brick, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  light  sandstone; 
and  several  of  the  churches  of  sandstone  (called 
here  "  free  stone"),  or  of  this  material  combined 
with  brick — that  are  of  large  dimensions,  fine 
proportions  and  a  high  order  of  architectural 
structure  and  finish.  Notably  among  these  is  the 
church  of  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham's  people  (Con- 
gregational) on  Maple  street;  the  Second  Baptist 
and  the  Unitarian,  on  State  street;  the  Episcopal 
on  Chestnut  street,  and  several  others  of  much 
merit  in  architectural  design  and  material,  which 
we  cannot  now  recall  by  street  and  name.  The 
first  and  last  have  admirable  locations,  having 
elevated  sites  on  two  of  the  finest  streets  of  the 
city.  Outside  of  the  churches,  the  Court-house 
and  High  School  buildings  have  the  most  archi- 
tectural merit;  although  the  Third  National  Bank, 
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especially  its  front,  situated  on  Main  street,  and 
of  iron,  is  considered  by  the  citizens  of  Springfield 
as  the  most  imposing  specimen  of  architecture  in 
the  place.    It  very  strikingly  resembles  the  Stewart 


Home  for  sewing  girls,  at  Thirty-fourth  street 
and  Fourth  avenue,  New  York  City.  The  picture 
of  the  High  School  building  does  not  do  it  justice. 
Pictures  generally  either  flatter  or  depreciate  the 
objects  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  exceptionally  fine  situa- 
tion of  Springfield.  A  word  of  explanation  respect- 
ing the  special  topography  of  its  site,  may  serve  lo 
roake  its  attractions  in  this  respect  nrore  apparent. 
The  Connecticut  River  spreads  out  to  a  great 
width  opposite  lo  the  city  and  below  it,  having 
narrowed  above,  at  Hadly  Falls,  and  again  con- 
tracting its  limits  at  Windsor  Locks  below.  Along 
by  the  city,  its  direction  is  southeast,  but  near  the 
south  end,  it  sweejis  gradually  and  gracefully — 
grandly  we  may  say — towards  the  west,  making 
the  great  curve  which  is  seen  to  good  advantage 
in  the  picture  giving  a  birds-eye  view  of  Spring- 
field. The  apex  of  the  curve  to  this  magmficent 
sweep  of  water  is  on  the  east  or  left  side  and 
towards  the  city.  On  both  sides,  the  river  is 
bordered  by  fine  meadows  and  table  lands,  rising 
on  the  side  of  the  city  by  steps  or  terraces  to  a 
crowning  summit  of  table  land,  on  the  most 
beautiful  and  commanding  point  of  which  the 
United  States  Armory  is  situated.  This  affords 
the  finest  sites  for  the  streets  and  houses,  which, 
being  made  to  conform  with  the  natural  shape 
of  the  ground,  rise  one  above  another  in  an 
attractive  and  sightly  order,  giving  the  fortu- 
nate dwellers  here  delightful  views  of  their  city 
and  the  surrounding  country.  The  prospect  from 
the  Armory,  or  rather  Ar^nal  building,  is  one  of 
surpassing  loveliness.  Not  many  of  our  older  towns 
are  built  upon  plans  thus  wisely  foriued  from  hints 
given  by  Nature. 

Springfield  is  most  favorably  located  for  commu- 
nication by  railways  with  all  parts  of  the  country, 
not  so  much  from  their  number,  as  from  their 
peculiar  and  favorable  location ;  or  rather,  its 
position  in  reference  to  these.  It  is  midway  be- 
tween Boston  and  Albany;  nearly  midway,  on  the 
best  route,  to  the  While  Mount'^ins,  Canada  East, 
etc. ;  and  the  favorite  route  to  Boston  and  other 
portions  of  New  England,  both  summer  and  win- 
ter, csi)ecially  the  latter,  is  by  way  of  "The  Valley 
City."  But  the  company  that  gave  Springfield 
the  firat  start,  and  imparted  to  her  the  new  life, 
and  moct  of  all  helped  to  make  her  what  she  is  to- 
day, was  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  for 
many    years    called    the   Western    Railroad,    so 


named  from  the  grand  object  which  it  bad  id  view, 
namely,  opening  up  communication  between  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Great  West. 

In  our  references  to  the  Springfield  of  the  |Mflt« 
we  briefly  alluded  to  its  local  trade,  which  was 
considerable  even  in  those  early  days.  This  has 
in  fact  been  a  leading  feature  of  its  bu&iness  tn 
every  period  of  its  history. 

But  while  the  retail  trade  of  her  merchants  has 
been  large,  it  w^as  not  until  recently  that  they 
had,  or  really  expected  much  wholesale  busine«. 
But  by  judicious  and  persevering  efforts,  her  more 
enterprising  dealers  have  within  the  last  few  years 
built  up  a  large  trade  with  Western  Massacbtnetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Southern  Vermont,  in  the  whole- 
sale line,  thus  wisely  emulating  the  enterprtac 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  spurring  them  on  to  new 
efforts  in  their  lines,  if  they  would  not  have  their 
laurels  eclipsed  in  the  race  for  success.  In  thus 
competing  successfully  with  the  traders  of  New- 
York  and  Boston,  they  deserve  great  credit^  as 
well  as  the  profits  which  we  trust  they  have  reaped. 
Once,  such  an  effort  would  have  been  thought  pre- 
posteroizs,  and  to  broach  the  idea  would  have 
brought  ridicule  upon  its  authors.  But  why  sbovkl 
they  not  succeed  in  this  bold  style  of  enterprua 
in  thus  presuming  to  compete  with  the  Large 
cities,  as  well  as  the  newspapers  and  nuoafac* 
turers  of  their  city  ? 

In  the  matter  of  hotels,  this  place  has  a  repota* 
tion  of  many  years  standing — long  antecedent,  tQ 
fact,  to  the  advent  of  railroads.  The  United  States 
Hotel,  afterwards  rebuilt  and  called  Warrir»er*9 
Union  House,  was  known  throughout  the  coo« 
tinent,  being  noted  for  its  home  comforts  and  fine 
cookery,  especially  the  latter,  in  the  good  old  days 
when  it  was  done  by  the  first-class  American  house- 
wives, instead  of  being  entrusted  to  "Biddy/*  or 
anything  but  a  good  cook.  Mrs.  Warriner  was 
the  queen  of  the  household,  who  presided  in  the 
realm  of  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  the  parlor,  and, 
like  thousands  of  her  countrywomen  of  that  day, 
was  more  proud  of  her  rule  and  triumphs  here, 
than  ever  Victoria  was  of  the  throne  and  sceptic 
of  Great  Britain. 

Afterwards,  the  Maasassoit  House  was  cstabtished 
and  became  a  worthy  com|«titor  for  the  public 
favor,  and  finally  eclipsed  the  other  hoote,  afttr 
the  reign  oi  Mrs.  Warriner  had  waned  lhra«i|th 
age,  and  finally  ceased.  At  this  transition  period  of 
the  houses,  when  one  was  waxing,  nnd  jt»t  beiioTr 
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the  other  was  beginning  to  wane,  an  amusing  inci- 
dent occurred,  iHustrative  of  both  hotel  life  and 
human  nature.  A  Southern  gentleman,  who  had 
tried  Mrs.  Warriner's  home  comforts  and  was 
greatly  delighted  with  them — especially  the  table 
fare — recommended   one   of  _^^ 

his    friends  abotit  to  come        _    ^     -^       -;£ 
North,  by  all  means  to  stop       ^-      ' 
at  the  United  States,  as  the 
hotel  was  then  called.     On     i:^  - 
arriving  in  Springfield,  he  re- 
quested the  coachman  to  take         ^ 
him    to   the   United   States  "^^^^  -J\^ 

Hotel.    He  accordingly  took  ^  ^ 

him  there.     When  the  door  > 

of  the  coach  was  opened  for 
him  to  alight,  the  gentleman 
remained  in  his  seat.  After 
waiting  awhile,  the  driver, 
surprised  at  his  conduct,  said, 
"Mister!  are  you  not  a  going 
to  get  out?"  "I  thought  I 
directed  you  to  take  me  to 
the  United  States  Hotel," 
said  the  gentleman,  equally 
surprised  and  impatient  with 
the  driver.  "So  you  di( 
and  so  I  have  done,  sir — 
will  you  be  good  enough  to 
step  out?"  The  astonishe' 
passenger  put  his  head  out 
of  the  coach,  surveyed  the 
premises — then  a  plain  wood 
structure — and,  with  a  min- 
gled look  of  disappointment 
and  contempt,  addressing 
the  coachman,  said,  "  \i  this 
is  the  United  States,  drive 
me  to  the  Massassoit."  This 
occurrence  was  a  standing 
joke  in  Springfield  for  years. 
We  remark,  however,  that 
the  gentleman  should  have 
shown  more  good  sense  and 

regard  for  the  opinion  and  recommendation  of 
his  friend.  Had  he  tried  Mrs.  Warriner's  fair 
linen  and  fine  cookery,  the  house  would  have 
looked  all  right.  But  so  the  world  judges  from 
first  impressions  and  outside  appearances  ! 

The  Massassoit  has  still  a  high  reputation,  after 
trying   the   public  favor   for    over    thirty    years. 
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near  Slate.  It  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the  city  and 
has  a  good  reputation,  though  we  cannot  speak  of 
its  fare  from  persona!  experience,  nor  that  of  th« 
Massassoit,  within  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  olden  time,  each  prominent  cititen 
thought  to  know  every  business  man  in  the  place, 
and  almost  every  person.    Judge  Morris,  the  elder. 
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once  remarked  that  "the  time  had  been  not  long 
before,  when  he  knew  every  man  in  Springfield." 
He  said  this  to  give  force  to  the  proverb  which 
he  repeated,  and  which  once  prevailed  all  through 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  "You  know  we  must 
summer  and  winter  a  man  before  we  can  have 
confidence  in  him/' 


though  character  had  gone  out  of  the  world,  or 
dropped  out  of  our  estimate  of  men  and  thtngSi. 
It  has,  so  to  speak,  been  demonetized ;  or,  so 
badly  alloyed  as  to  become  unciurent.  In  this 
item  we  suspect  our  fathers  had  the  advantage  of  os ; 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  business  men  of  Spring- 
field as  it  is,  who  have  suffered  from  the  specola- 

tion,    insolvency,    and 
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"Daily  Union"  Uuilding. 

It  was  substantially  the  idea  expressed  by 
Chatham  on  a  memorable  occasion,  when  he  said : 
"  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  confidence  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth,  *'  But  with  our  New  England  ancestors 
•^[MirtiniUrly  the  staid  jieople  of  this  valley — 
their  confidence  once  gained  was  not  easily  for- 
feited ;  and  character  went  for  much  in  all  trans- 
actions. It  was  a  man's  accumulated  fortune,  his 
life*«state,  so  to  speak.     Now  it  would  seem  as 


fraudulent  tricks  of  their 
debtors,  would  no4  ob- 
ject to  a  return  of  the 
sound  character  asH! 
business  faith  that  pre- 
^^  vailed  in  good  old  days 

of  Springfield  as  it  was, 
when  every  man  knew 
whom  he  could  trust. 
"'^py^>-^^^^  In    territorial    limtts 

Springfield  was  many 
times  larger  than  at 
present,  being  some 
twelve  miles  square,  and 
containing,  if  wc  mis* 
take  not,  what  is  nov 
C;;jv^^J||^H  embraced  in  the  town- 
ships of  Agawam,  West 
Springfield,  Holyoke, 
Chickopee,  and  Long 
Meadow,  in  addition 
to  its  present  Icm- 
tory.  Chickopee  wia 
the  last  to  be  set  oC 
The  population  of  its 
former  limits  is  at  this 
time  not  lc«&  than  «ixty 
thousand. 

The  old  township  was 
first  called  Agawaa, 
but  at  an  early  date  wm 
changed  to  that  which 
it  now  bears.  Whether 
the  name  of  Spring- 
field was  derived  from  the  town  by  that  name  in 
Kngland,  or  from  the  alnmrlance  of  springs  that 
wt-re  found  within  its  limit:^,  is  not  quite  clear.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  weight  of  opinion  fsrors 
the  latter  su]>j»osition.  It  certainly  docs  no riolence 
to  farts  to  supiKisc  this,  for  there  was  a  great 
number  of  springs  on  the  site  of  the  present  city, 
suffit  lent  to  form  brooks  of  con.>iidcruhle  sim^  and 
to  be  quite  an  obstacle  to  building  along  some  of 
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the  streets,   particularly  under  the  first  and   last 
terraces  as  you  ascend  the  hill.    These  facts  would 
give   the  name  a  natural  and  reasonable   origin, 
Many   would  doubtless   prefer  the   old  name   of 
"  Agawam,"  as  more  classical  if  not  more  eupho- 
nious, since  it  coraes,  not  from  the  language 
of  our  civilized  ancestors,  but  from  the  nomtn- 
clattire  of  a  race  of  savages  whom  we  honor 
by  driving  off  or  slaying  and  retaining    their 
names — which   is    like   killing    the   bird   and 
keeping  his  nest  or  stuffed   skin.     We   think 
that  the  passion  for  Indian  names,  is  taste  with 
a  vengeance — certainly  with  savagctKss. 

The  climate  of  this  region  is  remarkably 
mild  and  equable  for  New  England,  with  |jure 
air  in  summer  and  but  few  harsh  winds  in 
winter.     Oft  and 

again   snow   is   seen  _.^ 

upon   the   distant  t^ 

hills,  while  it  is 
sunny  and  snowless 
in  the  basin  in  which 
Springfield  is  loca- 
ted. This  basin  or 
valley  is  some  twenty- 
five  miles  in  width 
by  fifty  in  length, 
with  only  one  slight 
break  at  Mount  Hol- 
yoke,  and  far  enough 
from  the  ocean  to 
escape  its  harsh 
winds;  and  is  so 
sheltered  by  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and 
mountains  as  to  es 
cape  in  a  measure, 
the  strong,  cold 
winds  of  the  land. 
The  difference  is  so 

marked  and  so  much  in  its  favor,  that  persons 
come  from  the  sea  coast  to  enjoy  its  more  favorable 
climate. 

Springfield  has  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
country,  and  why  should  it  not,  surrounded  as  it 
is  by  the  finest  farming  region  in  the  East  ?  In 
fact  her  truck  patch  is  the  whole  Connecticut 
Valley  ;  and  she  is  planted  right  in  the  midst  of  a 
continuous  farm,  four  hundred  miles  in  length, 
by  from  five  to  fifteen  in  width,  highly  cultivated 
and  rich  as  a  garden.     Much  of  her  choicest  beef 
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and  mutton  is  supplied  from  her  Valley  and  the 
hillside  farms  that  border  upon  it;  and  most  of 
the  vegetables,  except  the  very  earliest,  which  are 
brought  from  the  South,  come  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  of  course  are  much  more  fresh, 
palatable  and  wholesome,  than  those  that 
are  transported  a  great  distance  and  deteri- 
orated by  keeping,  as  is  necessarily  the  case 
with  most  other  markets  of  the  country. 
The  finest  melons — crisp,  sweet  land  juicy 
— are  raised  here  that  are  grown  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  And  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  this  Valley,  especially  in  the  lower 
half  of  it,  can  licat  the  world  in  the  quality 
of  the  noxious  weed  that  it  raises.  It  is 
used  chiefly  for  wrappers  and  is  noted  for 
the  fineness  and 
toughness  of  its  fibre. 
Before  the  quality 
of  this  tobacco  was 
known  and  approved 
by  the  public,  it 
was  sold  in  New 
York  under  the  name 
of  "Finest  Havana 
Leaf."  .'\s  we  passed 
through  the  Valley, 
up  and  back,  the 
other  day,  we  saw 
hundreds  and  thou- 
santls  of  acres  of 
this  plant,  rank  and 
luxuriant  in  the 
highest  degree,  and 
beautiful  too,  were 
it  not  for  the  waste 
and  nuisance  that  is 
in  it.  It  has  a  tropi- 
cal rankness  and 
beauty,  especially 
when  seen  in  large  fields.  But  then,  we  could 
not  help  thinking — and  wc  may  as  well  give  the 
reader  the  benefits  of  our  moralizing — of  the 
millions  of  money  that  it  annually  wastes,  and 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  the  choicest  lands  that 
it  occupies  and  draws  the  life  and  manow  from, 
that  had  better  be  devoted  to  raising  bread  for 
starving  children — and  all  for  what?  Why  to 
furnish  a  useless,  injurious  and  very  costly  weed. 

Among  the  features  of  interest  in  Springfield, 
the  United  States  Armory  Jjas  ever  occupied  a 
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leading  place.  Its  location  on  the  crowning  sum- 
mit of  a  beautiful  plateau  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  Connecticut  River,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  this  respect ;  its  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing arms  are  ample,  and  its  machinery  of  the 
most  approved  kinds,  most  of  it  invented  here, 
and  much  of  it  having  been  copied  in  Europe. 
The  rules  and  discipline  are  excellent,  whether 
under  civil  or  military  supervision ;  the  quality 
of  the  work  is  equal  to  that  turned  out  at  the 
manufactory  of  any  nation  in  the  world ;  the 
grounds,  containing  over  seventy  acres,  are  beau- 
tifully ornamented,  and  these  with  alt  the  build- 
ings are  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
turning  of  the  gun-stocks  is  an  exceedingly  inge- 
nious process,  an  American  invention,  and  once 
regarded  with  a  great  degree  of  interest.  It  is  said 
that  when  Kossuth  was  in  this  country,  and  visited 
the  armory  at  Springfield,  he  regarded  this  device 
with  more  interest  than  any  other  among  all  the 
processes.  No  doubt  the  great  Hungarian  thought 
that  the  products  of  this  machine,  with  all  the 
other  means  at  the  command  of  the  Americans,  if 
they  could  once  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  would 
enable  him  to  achieve — what  he  so  much  desired — 
the  independence  of  his  country.  The  same  pro- 
cess has  been  applied  to  the  turning  of  wagon- 
spokes  and  various  other  articles  of  daily  use. 

There  is  one  rule  which  we  presume  is  still  in 
force  at  the  Armory,  that  we  will  mention.  The 
United  States  Government  very  properly  desires 
great  perfection  in  the  arms,  both  in  the  materials, 
the  body  of  the  work  and  the  finish;  to  secure  this 
requires  the  strictest  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
inspectors,  and  skill,  care  and  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen.  Hence,  when  a  defect, 
or  the  slightest  flaw  is  detected,  at  whatever  stage 
of  the  processes,  the  loss  is  made  to  fall  upon  the 
one  who  bhould  have  first  discovered  it,  though  it 
lead  back  to  the  man  who  forged  the  barrel  or  other 
part ;  and  the  careless  or  unfortunate  workman  must 
not  only  lo!>e  his  own  labor,  but  the  price  of  all 
that  has  been  added  to  it  by  the  work  of  others. 

Of  the  arms  thus  carefully  made,  and  embodying 
ihc  latest  improvements,  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  are  kept  constantly  stored  by  the 
Government  for  emergencies.  They  are  most  ar- 
tistically erected  in  cases  or  bodies  in  upright 
position,  pointing  with  almost  mathematical  exnct- 
oesc  to  the  xenith  and   nadir,  or  centre  of  the 


earth.  Thus  standing,  and  glittering  in  the  light 
like  pointed  tubes,  the  sight  struck  the  poet 
Longfellow,  as  resembling  a  huge  organ.  Yes! 
they  are  a  vast  organ  of  lif«  or  death,  according 
as  they  are  used  and  accomplish  results;  but  we 
hope  the  day  may  not  be  distant  in  the  good  time 
coming,  when  they  will  no  longer  be  needed. 
Till  then  we  must  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  '^keep 
our  powder  dry." 

From  one-fourth  to  one-half  million  of  dollars 
are  annually  disbursed  here  through  the  United 
States  Armory,  largely  to  the  advantage  of  Spring- 
field. During  the  late  war  it  amounted  to  orcr 
twelve  millions  of  arms  in  all,  and  many  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  the  benefits  of  which  are  still 
felt  here;  for  instead  of  encouraging  the  enterpris- 
ing citizens  in  apathy  and  idleness,  it  aerred  to 
stimulate  them  to  undertake  new  and  important 
enterprises,  many  of  which  are  in  active  and 
successful  o}>eration  to-day.  The  population  rap- 
idly run  up  from  fifteen  to  twenty-seven  thonsand, 
and  by  the  State  census  of  1875  was  found  to 
have  reached  over  thirty-one  thousand;  since 
which  time,  under  the  great  stress  of  busioca««  it 
has  just  about  held  its  own,  and  but  for  its  wise 
and  fortunate  variety  of  arts  and  industriet  cooU 
not  have  done  this. 

The  most  important  of  the  Arsenal  buildings  b 
the  Armory,  so  called,  in  which  the  amn  are 
stored,  in  the  neat  and  tasty  manner  whkh  we 
have  described.  On  the  top  of  this  building  there 
is  a  broad  tower  of  semi-feudal  style.  The  loo* 
tion  of  this  building  is  very  fine,  and  the  acene 
from  it  is  one  of  great  extent  and  onsor|MMMd 
loveliness.  It  affords  a  magnificent  birds-ejre 
of  Springfield  and  the  surrounding  country, 
none  who  visit  the  Valley  should  miss  seeing  it. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  of  Springfield,  in  ww 
of  its  fine  location,  its  facilities  fur  bu^inrat,  iti 
numerous  and  valuable  industries,  its  excellent  io< 
tellectual,  social,  and  religious  priviligea,  that  fetr 
places  offer  greater  inducements  to  the  tMalficai 
man,  or  more  attractions  as  a  place  of  reaidenee. 
A  more  busy  or  delightful  |)lace  is  not  to  be  famod 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Connectictsi  Val- 
ley, the  region  of  beautiful  towns,  cosj,  charming 
homes,  and  fine,  picturesque  views ;  and  takuif 
into  account  its  location  and  makeup,  it  wooM  be 
no  easy  task  to  find  its  superior  in  anjr  put  of  the 
country. 
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THE  ANCIENT  SLEEPY  HOLLOW  CHURCH  IN  TARRYTOWN,  ON  THE 

HUDSON.  NEW  YORK. 

By  Rev.  Wiiliam  Hat.l. 


This  antique-looking  edifice,  very  accurate  pic- 
tures of  which  as  it  now  stands  are  given  in  con- 
nection with  this  article,  is  the  oldest  house  of 
worship  in  the  State  of  New  York  yet  spared  by 
time  and  change.  It  has  from  the  first  belonged 
to  and  been  used  by  a  congregation  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Over  the  door- 
way is  inserted  a  tablet  telling  its  origin,  and 
bearing  the  inscription  :  "  Erected  and  built  by 
Frederic  Philipse  and  Catherine  Van  Cortlant  his 
wife,  in  1699." 

In  honor  of  these  distinguished  persons  and  their 
family,  on  whose  Manor  estate  it  was  built,  this 
sacred  structure  was  called  the  Philipsburg  Church, 
and  the  religious  society  worshipping  in  it  was 
incorporated  or  registered  under  the  same  title. 

To  an  Historical  Discourse,  preached  in  t866 
by  the  Rev.  Abel  T.  Stewart,  a  former  pastor 
in  Tarrytown,  with  a  copy  of  which  we  have 
recently  been  favored  by  a  respected  lady  having 
a  tender  regard  for  this  venerable  landmark,  we 
are  indebted  both  for  the  picture  and  the  chief 
facts  here  presented. 

With  regard  to  its  exact  age  and  other  par- 
ticulars, Mr.  Stewart  has  given  the  following 
interesting  account  as  the  result  of  his  opportunity 
of  inquiry  among  older  parishioners:  There  is 
a  tradition  concerning  the  erection  of  this  house 
which  may  show  that  it  was  begun  as  early  at 
least  as  1694,  when  tire  church  was  organized. 
As  related  by  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  our 
now  departed  members,  it  is  that  Mr.  Philipse, 
aided  especially  by  his  wife  Catherine,  began  to 
build  the  church  edifice  two  or  three  years  before 
he  finished  it ;  that  he  laid  the  foimdation,  and 
then  began  to  repair  the  dam  at  the  mill ;  that 
when  the  dam  was  built  a  freshet  came  one  night 
and  washed  it  away ;  that  he  then  erected  a  new 
and  better  dam,  and  the  waters  washed  it  all  away 
again  ;  that  while  he  and  his  family  were  in  great 
distress  about  their  loss,  his  old  slave  Harry  had 
a  dream,  and  for  several  nights  the  dream  was 
repeated,  to  the  following  purpose:  That  God  was 
displeased  because  Master  Philipse  had  stopped 
building  the  church  to  build  his  dam,  and  that  it 
Vol,  IX.— 17 


would  never  stand  until  the  church  was  built; 
that  he  must  go  on  and  build  the  church  and  then 
the  dam,  and  it  would  stand,  Harry  lold  this 
dream  to  his  master  and  mistress,  and  they  were 
both  so  much  impressed  by  it  that  they  built  the 
church  and  then  the  dam;  and  it  stood. 

The  edifice,  however  small  and  unpretending 
in    architecture,    was   built    with   great  care   and 
exceeded  in  some  of  its  materials  the  ability  of 
the  country  at  the  time  of  its  erection.   The  small 
yellow  brick,  a  few  of  which  are  still  retained  in 
the  sides  of  the  present  entrance,  were  brought 
from  Holland,  and  gracefully  set  above  the  original 
door  in  the  south  side  and  around  the  windows. 
The  windows,   that  were  originally  Gothic,  have 
been  enlarged  and  made  square.     The  panes  of 
glass   that   were  of  very   small   size,    have   been 
changed  for  larger  ones ;  and  the  heavy  crowbars 
of  iron  that  precluded  entrance,  even  when   the 
sashes  were  raised,  have  been  removed.    The  door 
has  been  transferred  to  the  west  end,  facing  the 
street.     The  pulpit  was  in  form  a  regular  octagon, 
and  the  sounding-board  a  regular  hexagon.    Both 
were  small,  for  the  most  part  of  mahogany,  and 
brought   also  from   the  Fatherland.     They   have 
been  taken  away  and  scattered,  so  that  scarcely  a 
vestige   of   them   can    be   found.      The    ancient 
gallery  on  the  north  side,  where  the  choir  once 
stood,  is  taken  down,  and  that  on  the  west  side  is 
widened  and  extended  from  side  to  side.     Origi- 
nally the  seats  were  benches,  with  the  exception  of 
a  long  and  elevated  one  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit, 
covered  with  a  rich  curtain  for  the  special  use  of 
the  Philipse  family.     It  is  said  that  Lord  Philipse 
occupied    the   one   and    his   wife    Catharine    the 
other. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  minds  of  the 
people  had  undergone  a  great  change,  and  in 
repairing  the  edifice  they  rudely  tore  down  the 
rich  awning,  pulled  out  the  iron  supporters  from 
the  wall,  and  made  the  thrones,  as  they  were 
called,  convenient  pews  for  the  wealthy  elders 
and  deacons.  They  also  changed  the  naked 
benches  into  pews  for  the  congregation,  and  said 
they  would  have  no  lords  and  kings,  but  that  all 
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the  worshippers  should  be  on  a  level.  The  char- 
acter VF  cut  upon  the  vane  mounted  on  the  east 
end  of  the  building,  are  the  initials  of  the  founder, 
Vredryck  Flypse.  The  bell  that  still  rings  out  so 
shrill,  was  cast  according  to  order  in  Holland,  in 
1685,  and  bears  besides  its  date,  the  inscrijuion, 
••  Si  Dots  pro  nobis t  guts  contra  nos  f '    It  is  with- 
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out  doubt  the  oldest  now  known,  cast  for  the  use 
of  a  Protestant  church,  in  America. 

Mr.  Stewart  also  tells  us  that  the  communion 
table  and  service  were  ordered  at  the  same  time. 
The  table  when  drawn  out  for  the  guests,  who  in 
successive  groups  sat  around  it,  filled  all  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  of  massive  oak, 
inlaid  with  ebony.  The  service,  consisting  of  one 
plate,  two  beakers  and  baptismal  bowl,  are  of 
silver,  and  of  the  finest  make  and  character.  The 
plate  is  unusually  large  and  heavy.  The  beakers, 
or  cups,  are  about  seven  inches  high  and  richly 
engraved.     The  one  bears  the  name  of  Fredryck 


Flypse,  and  the  other  of  Catharina  Van  Couri- 
lant.  The  bowl  is  eight  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  is  also  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Fredryck  Flypse.  This  bowl,  with  one  of  the 
beakers,  the  table  and  a  damask  cloth  of  specified 
dimensions,  were  given  by  will  of  Mrs.  Philipise, 
in  1 730,  to  her  son-in-law,  '*  in  trust  to  and  for 
the  congregation  of  the  Dutch  church 
erected  at  Philipsburg,  by  her  bm- 
band,  deceased,  according  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort." 

In  the  ancient  record-book  of 
the  church,  written  in  Dutch,  this 
eminent  lady  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
Right  Hon.  pious,  very  wise  and 
provident  Lady  Catharine  Philips, 
widow  of  Lord  Frederic  Philips,  vim 
j^  did  here  very  praiscworthily  advance 
the  cause  of  religion."  In  mani- 
fold  labors  for  good,  among  oiben, 
relieving  her  husband  from  the  care 
|j  I  of  building  the  church  edifice,  «m1 
]>rocuring  ministers  from  a  distance 
at  her  own  expense,  Mrs.  Philiptc 
is  well  reported  of  as  having  been 
"no  ordinary  disciple  of  Christ, 
who.  when  she  had  filleil  up  her  daj 
in  usefulness  and  ripened  for  heaven, 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  wat  buried 
in  a  vault  under  tlie  floor  of  the 
edifice  she  had  so  nobly  cretted," 
the  whole  weight  of  which  ihow 
resting,  as  far  as  poasible,  on  the 
entrance  to  her  tomb. 

Of    the    nine    miuisten    of    this 

church  who  since  it&  erection  have 

statedly   ofiiciatcd   within    its   walk 

the    first   waa  the  Rev.  Guiltiume 

Bartholf,  viz.,  from  1697  to  about  the  year  1716, 

who  gathered  many  souls  into  the  kingdom. 

The  next  whose  name  appears  oa  iccotd  was 
ihe  Rev.  Johannes  Ritzema.  He  waa  mAtftfi^ 
in  Holland,  and  was  one  of  the  paston  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  city  of  New  YariK« 
from  1744  to  1784,  when  he  w^is  declared  £oMr> 
itus.  His  name  appears  frequenilx  00  the  miBBtta 
of  the  Coetus,  the  Confcrcntisc,  the  Conveatiaa 
and  the  Genera]  Synod ;  and,  says  Mr.  Stewart, 
he  seems  to  have  been  honored  more  any  Uiaa  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  church  with  oftcea  of  pod' 
tion  and  trust.    This  learned  and  yiicdknt 
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labored  also  much  in  the  contiguous  churches  of 
Harlem,  the  Manor  of  Fordhara,  and  the  Manor 
of  Cortlant,  more  or  less,  as  in  that  of  Philipsburg, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Mr.  Ritzema,  the  only  clergyman  of  the  name 
ever  known  in  America,  died  and  was  buried  in 
Kinderhook,  New  York,  in  1788,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy-eight. 

He  left  many  to  inherit  his  blood,  who  now 
represent  him  in  various  lires  of  family  descent, 
but  we  are  sure  none  more  worthily  than  the  Rev. 
Robert  Russell  Booth,  D.D. ,  the  well-known  and 
greatly  esteemed  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
versity Place  Presbyterian  church,  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  preaches 
in  English  in  the  same  old  city  where 
good  Dominie  Ritzema,  his  ancestor, 
preached  in  Dutch,  and  his  earnest 
and  eloquent  voice  has  also  been 
occasionally  beard  in  the  ancient  Phil- 
ipsburg  chtirch,  where  that  faithful 
"  Verbi  divini  minis/er"  officiated  in 
its  primitive  days. 

The  various  and  beautiful  associa- 
tions of  this  hallowed  and  time-hon- 
ored edifice  with  both  the  romance 
and  the  history  of  the  past,  combine 
with  the  memories  of  the  sleet>ers 
thereabout,  justly  to  commend  it  to  a 
continued  conserving  care  for  the 
future.  Its  site  is  on  the  northern. 
edge  of  the  *' Hollow,"  rendered  so  famous  by 
one  of  the  bewitching  stories  of  that  American 
classic,  "The  Sketch-Book." 

In  the  same  vicinity  is  also  the  scene  of  the 
capture  of  Major  Andr^*,  and  close  at  hand,  the 
loved  home  of  our  world-famed  Washington  Irving, 
his  "Sunny  Side,"  alias  "VVolfert's  Roost," 
where  the  wholesome  sunshine  of  his  genius  so 
long  shone  forth,  and  which  was  originally  owned 
and  occupied  by  Wolfert  Ecker,  one  of  the  original 
ciders  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Church.  But  its 
local  characteristics  let  now  that  charmed  pen 
describe: 

"The  sequestered  situation  of  this  church  seems 
always  to  have  made  it  a  favorite  haunt  of  trou- 
bled spirits.  It  stands  on  a  knoll,  surrounded 
by  locust  trees  and  lofty  elms,  from  among  which 
its  decent  whitewashed  walls  shine  modestly  forth 
like  Christian  purity,  beaming  through  the  shades  ' 
of  retirement.     A  gentle  slope  descends  from  it  ' 


to  a  silver  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  high  trees 
between  which  peeps  may  be  caught  at  the  blue 
hills  of  the  Hudson,  To  look  upon  its  grass- 
grown  yard,  where  the  sunbeams  seem  to  sleep  so 
quietly,  one  would  think  that  there,  indeed,  the 
dead  might  rest  in  peace.  On  one  side  of  the 
church  extends  a  wide,  woody  dell,  along  which 
raves  a  large  brook'  among  broken  rocks  and 
trunks  of  fallen  trees.  Over  a  deep  black  part  of 
the  stream,  not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly 
a  wooden  bridge,  the  road  that  led  to  it  and  the 
bridge  itself  being  thickly  shaded  by  overha»ging 
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trees  which  cast  a  gloom  about  it  even  in  the  day- 
time, but  occasioned  a  fearful  darkness  at  night." 
The  illustrious  name  of  Irving  will  ever  be 
entwined  with  the  record  of  the  ancient  house  of 
God  here  depicted.  And  let  the  following  ex- 
quisite verses  complete  the  pleasing  association  on 
the  historic  page : 

"  PdC.itvlico  itill  rolls  his  stream 
Ucneath  the  bridge  of  Irving's  dream, 
As  when  he  heard  the  (ramp  and  scream 
Of  Idiabod,  thai  fearful  night 
WTieij  Brown  Hones  gave  him  such  a  frfght." 
"  The  rivals  sleep,  and  with  them  he  whose  wand, 
H-ith  made  their  names  so  famous  in  the  land; 
By  the  oU  church  they  sleep, 

Beyond  death's  stream, 
No  more  to  laugh  and  weep. 

No  more  to  dream. 
With  ilinusands  in  God's  Acre  they  repose. 
Where  the  bushed  wind  in  gentlest  whisper  blows." 


'  Called  now  Mill  River,  or  Pocantico  by  the  Indians. 
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THE   WRITINGS  OF  GEORGE    ELIOT— THEIR   MERIT  AND  INFLUENCE. 

By  J.   R-   Haskins. 
IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  L 


Whenever  a  work  from  the  pen  of  George 
Eliot  is  announced,  an  epoch  in  the  domain  of 
literature  is  attained ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
this  rare  distinction  has  been  earned  and  reaped 
by  a  woman,  the  lo  triumphr!  that  rings  from  the 
ranks  of  the  strong-minded  faction  need  not  sur- 
prise us.  Indisputably,  she  has  legitimately  won 
her  laurels;  and  if  in  choosing  her  nom  de plume 
she  designed  it  as  a  gauntlet  of  defiance,  she  cer- 
tainly has  not  failed  in  her  claim  of  conquest;  for 
Mrs.  Lewes  ranks  to-day  above  every  one  of  her 
male  competitors,  in  the  same  line  of  literature, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  evincing  greater 
depth,  wider  erudition,  and  keener  analysis ; 
soaring  even  at  times  to  heights  where  only  supe- 
rior intellects  can  follow.  Indeed,  those  who 
seek  the  usual  sensational  interest  of  a  kaleido- 
scopic story  alone,  will  have  but  little  apprecia- 
tion for  her  more  elevated  and  suggestive  works. 
Lacking  the  freshness  and  delicacy  of  the  touch 
that  characterizes  her  sister-peer,  George  Sand, 
who  lingers  ever  more  in  the  valley  among  the 
birds  and  flowers,  her  more  sombre  rival  climbs 
the  mountain  summit,  grasping  all  its  tone  and 
grandeur,  never  fearing  lo  stand  even  upon  the 
crater's  edge. 

From  her  first  powerful  work,  "Adam  Bede,"  to 
"Middlemarch,"  she  has  steadily  acquired  force  as 
well  as  popularity;  but  her  supreme  power  bloomed 
in  "Romola,"  and  shone  even  more  brilliantly  in 
her  one  dramatic  poem,  the  "Spanish  Gypsy;*'  and 
we  think  she  was  fully  justified  in  her  disappoint- 
ment, that  this  child  of  her  deepest  love  and  most 
earnest  travail  has  never  attained  the  position  or 
reaped  the  reward  it  merited. 

The  productions  of  this  author  have  revived  in 
our  day  the  vivid  interest  and  warm  reception 
that  were  bestowed  upon  the  noveb  of  Fielding, 
Richardson  and  Smollett  in  the  last  century.  It 
will,  however,  be  but  an  equivocal  compliment  to 
the  former  to  make  any  comparison  as  to  style  or 
choice  of  subjects;  just  as  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  readers  now  raving  frantically  over  the 
woes  of  Clarissa,  bewailing  the  long-tried  virtue 
of  Pamela,  or  embracing  in  the  disgusting  vul- 


garity of  Humphrey  Clinker  the  pure  and  sparkling 
humor  of  Thackeray,  Dickens  or  Lever. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  mere  surface  foam  of 
George  Eliot's  writings  that  possess  such  a  mag- 
netic attraction;  beyond  this,  there  lies  the  latent 
power,  the  anatomical  skill,  that  bares  the  heart 
and  forces  to  the  surface  the  secrets  that  are 
destined  to  bless  or  curse  a  life.  Like  Goethe,  or 
our  own  Hawthorne,  she  has  undoubtedly  learned 
to  "live  in  other  lives,'*  and  thus  solved  the 
mystery  that  controls  their  hidden  springs.  Her 
characters  are  moulded  as  plastic  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  artist,  and  they  are  shaped  into 
beauty  and  warmed  into  realism  with  the  art  of  an 
accomplished  sculptor.  She  throws  the  whole 
weight  of  responsibility,  not  upon  circumstance!, 
or  the  accidents  of  position ;  but  by  a  waive  of  ber 
magic  wand,  she  evokes  the  passions,  the  caprices, 
the  latent  treachery,  or  the  smouldering  malice ; 
and  in  antithesis  to  these  passions,  arise  the  heroic 
struggle  for  conquest,  the  patient  endurance,  un* 
swerving  vigilance,  and  fidelity  at  the  post  of 
duty;  and  as  each  moves  to  the  accomplishment 
of  fate's  decrees,  they  invoke  in  the  contest,  cither 
the  flaming  sword  of  Michael,  or  the  green  Unreb 
that  crown  the  barbed  point  of  Ithuricl's  spear. 

Although  in  point  of  style  she  is  not  so  musical 
as  Ruskin,  or  as  luminous  as  Macaulay,  yet  it  is  rich 
and  picturesque,  though  verging  at  times,  like  John- 
son, upon  the  ponderous  and  verbose.  Carlyle't 
warning  to  effete  litterateurs  can  call  no  blosh  of 
presumption  to  the  cheek  of  George  Eliot:  **To 
speak  or  to  write.  Nature  did  not  perempcorily 
order  thee.  Believe  it  not;  be  slow  to  believe 
it."  Her  harvest  points  to  the  genuine  tourrc  of 
its  richness.  True,  the  tree  has  been  planted  and 
flourishes,  but  the  fruit  is  not  all  yet  garnered ;  to 
some  it  may  bring  nourishment  and  refreshmefit, 
but  to  others,  who  can  say  that  it  may  not, 
for  all  its  tempting  bloom,  "set  the  children't 
teeth  on  edge?" 

In  her  most  recent  production,  *' Daniel  De- 
ronda,"  there  is  marked  evidence  of  the  deep  tttidy 
and  protracted  toil  that  it  is  said  she  bestows  npoo 
her  work  ;  laboring  on  an  average  six  hours  a 
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)"et  rarely  accoinplishing  more  than  from  three  to 
four  hundred  words.  This  is  a  corroboration  of 
Henri  Taine's  theory,  who,  in  his  "Art  Life  in 
Greece/*  says  that  even  i^iicr  Ji/teen years  of  hard 
study,  only  the  novice  is  created,  and  constant 
diligence,  united  with  experience,  must  follow 
before  any  successful  results  can  be  realized.  As 
a  panacea,  however,  to  this  discouraging  dictum, 
Pliny  (according  to  Boyle)  deprecates  the  misery 
that  some  authors  inflict  upon  themselves  by  con- 
stant trimming  and  pruning;  "Instead  of  per- 
fecting the  word  thereby,  giving  it  more  nerve  and 
strength,  they  only  weaken  and  dispirit  it/'  This 
is  a  digression  which,  however,  we  trust  will  be 
excnsed,  as  proffered  consolation  to  those  novices, 
who  write  ad  libitum,  and  who  dread  the  fetters 
that  constant  revision  entails. 

Recalling  the  various  emanations  from  the  brain 
of  George  Eliot,  we  claim  for  *'Romola"  the 
birthright,  as  being  indisputably  the  voice  of 
genius.  It  is  rich  in  dramatic  efl'ect,  and  vibrates 
with  the  warm  pulses  of  that  higher  life  of  which 
in  part  it  is  the  exponent.  The  eyes  of  the  inte- 
rior spirit  opened  and  expanded  under  a  ray  of 
heavenly  light,  and  in  realizing  the  book,  we 
wonder  how  she  could  so  readily  and  deftly  have 
leveled  her  mind  to  the  cold  materialities  and 
realism  of  her  subsequent  productions.  The  time 
and  scene  chosen  were  auspicious.  Florence 
the  beautiful — the  synonym,  the  queen-regnant 
throughout  the  world,  of  all  that  was  great  in 
name  and  noble  in  deeds;  struggling  in  the  grip 
of  the  traitor,  or  the  avarice  of  the  condottieri, 
under  the  while  heat  of  political  factions — anon 
the  ball  of  confusion,  or  the  servant  of  order  and 
fervent  patriotism  j  glorified  by  her  saints,  dis- 
membered by  her  sinners;  battling  with  ignorance, 
bigotry  and  oppression,  with  weapons  tempered 
by  Religion,  gilded  by  Art,  and  strengthened  by 
Philosophy.  Truly,  the  author  has  grasped  the 
classic  spirit  of  the  age.  The  fillet  of  Pagan 
Greece  and  the  cross  of  the  Latin  race  blend  in 
the  shifting  colors  of  her  web,  and  she  has  woven 
them  deftly  into  a  panorama  that  is  gorgeous  in 
lone  and  effect.  The  characters,  too,  are  endowed 
with  a  personality  as  vivid  and  enduring  as  their 
own  plastic  art,  and  are  developed  from  their  most 
simple  and  natural  phases,  through  their  widest  in- 
tellectual sco[J€  and  sharpest  psychological  strug- 
gles. The  heroine  at  first  disappoints  us,  as  she 
stands  so  picturesqe  amid  the  antiquities  of  her 


blind  old  father.  A  maiden  in  that  era  void  of 
religious  training,  or  of  faith  in  the  supernatural, 
is  rather  an  anomaly ;  for  the  gayest,  and  even 
the  most  depraved,  in  that  day,  held  to  some  part 
of  Christian  belief  as  an  amulet  for  some  exigeant 
moment  of  life.  But  this  lovely  type  ("Romola") 
of  a  heathen  vestal,  eventually  looms  into  a  glori- 
ous womanhood  under  the  pressure  of  the  heart's 
despair,  and  finds  at  last  its  true  harmony,  its 
supernal  strength,  alone  under  the  triple  crown  of 
faith,  love  and  duty. 

The  leading  inspiration  of  this  book  was  un- 
doubtedly the  grand  character  of  the  celebrated 
Dominican  Monk,  Savanarola,  and  we  must  con- 
fess that  she  limns  him  in  every  striking  point, 
with  the  finish  of  an  artist  and  the  truth  of  a 
conscientious  historian.  His  works,  his  heaven- 
inspired  zeal,  bis  self-abnegation,  his  great  tender- 
heartedness, his  abhorrence  of  shams  and  subter- 
fuge, his  purity  of  life  and  disinterested  patriotism, 
are  all  vividly  portrayed.  In  those  apocalyptic 
visions  which  illumined  his  own  soul,  and  as  he 
believed  directed  his  course,  we  see  a  repetition, 
of  those  supernatural  endowments  that  had  an- 
teriorly been  vouchsafed  alike  to  the  heathen 
oracle,  the  Cumsen  Sibyl,  and  the  Pagan  poet. 
Why  then  should  they  not  be  accepted  as  flame 
from  the  mount  when  enunciated  by  the  lips  of 
one  so  pure  of  life,  and  so  exalted  in  motive? 
"  But  the  light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness did  not  comprehend  it."  His  angelic  rever- 
ence, which  glowed  like  an  unquenchable  flame 
with  the  love  of  God  and  his  creatures,  symbolized, 
as  it  were,  that  cruel  material  fire,  which  was 
ultimately  kindled  by  a  blind  fatuity,  as  the  sole 
earthly  reward  of  all  his  labor  and  sacrifices  in 
behalf  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual 
needs  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  justice  of  time 
rarely  fails,  and  thus  the  reversal  of  ages  now 
crowns  him  with  the  aureole  of  the  mariyr,  and 
stamps  his  name  among  the  most  memorably 
renowned  in  that  glorious  epoch  of  Florentine 
history.  George  Eliot  has  grasped  with  a  firm 
hand  the  general  traits  and  genius  of  this  ex- 
ceptional man.  The  nimbus  of  his  sorrow  and 
suffering,  of  his  glory,  seem  to  have  overshadowed 
her,  and  his  grandeur  in  the  supreme  moments  of 
his  career,  has  tinted  her  picture  with  colors  as 
glowing  as  were  his  virtues  and  endurance.  Yet 
the  sublime  faith,  the  supernal  love  that  lay  at  the 
root  of  this  heroic  life,  fail  in  their  truest  lesson 
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to  reach  her  soul.  "  Power  rose  against  him,  not 
because  of  his  sins,  but  because  of  his  greatness — 
not  because  he  sought  to  deceive  the  world,  but 
because  he  sought  to  make  it  noble.  And  through 
that  greatness  of  his,  he  endured  a  double  agony ; 
not  only  the  reviling  and  the  torture,  and  the 
death-throe,  but  the  agony  of  sinking  from  glorious 
achievement^  where  he  could  only  say:  *1  count 
as  nothing;  darkness  encompasses  me;  yet  the 
light  I  saw  was  the  true  light.'"  ("Romola/' 
page  247.) 

Presuming  that  her  most  recent  work,  "  Daniel 
Deronda,"  is  familiar  to  our  readers,  we  intend 
only  lo  analyze  in  part  the  main  characters,  as  a 
demonstration  of  the  philosophy  of  a  book  that 
may  be  ever  potent  in  its  influence.  There  is 
apparent  a  strong  evidence  of  sympathy  between 
the  philosophical  principles  of  George  Eliot  and 
the  cultus  of  Herbert  Spenser,  Huxley  and  Tyn- 
dal.  To  the  influence  of  these  modern  pessimists 
must  be  largely  atjributed  the  paniheisdc  spirit 
that  pervades,  more  or  less,  the  majority  of  her 
works.  The  dangerous  tendencies  of  these  phi- 
losophers have  already  produced  bitter  fruit.  The 
subordination  of  the  supernatural  and  spiritual 
elements  lo  the  material,  excludes  the  highest 
incentive,  even  as  it  embraces  the  lowest  results. 
Such  writers  ignore  the  natural  depravity  that  is 
ever  restless  and  seething  under  the  pressure  of 
fixed  and  indestructible  laws.  Even  by  their  own 
creed  they  demonstrate  the  truth,  often  asserted 
and  widely  proved,  that  "  in  the  depth  of  human 
nature  there  lies  an  imperishable  instinct  of  Pa- 
ganism, which  reveals  itself  in  every  age,  and 
is  not  exunct  in  our  own,  which  ever  willingly 
returns  to  Pagan  philosophy,  to  Pagan  law,  to 
Pagan  art,  because  it  finds  therein  its  dreams 
realized  and  its  instincts  satisfied."  ' 

The  character  of  the  heroine  in  "  Daniel  De- 
ronda" has  elicited  too  wide  an  interest  and 
speculation  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Indeed, 
in  Gwendolin  centre  the  main  incidents  of  the 
story,  even  as  she  serves  as  the  plastique  upon 
wliora  the  author  bestows,  like  Pygmalion,  a  beauty 
and  charm  that  under  her  chisel  "lives  and 
moves."  Trained  as  she  had  been  in  a  godless 
school,  worldly  and  egotistic  in  its  fullest  and 
most  direful  sense,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  imitat- 
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ing  the  old  Roman  emperors,  she  should  deem 
herself  a  fitting  recipient  of  god-like  honor. 

Bright  and  soothing  as  were  those  vicariotts 
flashes  of  tenderness  that  beamed  for  ber  mother 
alone,  yet  they  fail  to  redeem  her  clouded  percep- 
tions and  that  innate  void  of  womanly  sensibility 
that  was  manifested  in  every  other  relation.  Her 
high  spirit,  her  statuesque  beauty,  we  must  admire ; 
but,  like  all  sirens,  she  lacks  the  qualities  that 
distinguish  the  pure  in  heart ;  although  as  she 
reaps  the  penalty  of  her  perverted  principles  and 
violated  conscience ;  as  the  Furies,  in  lieu  of  the 
Graces,  greet  her  upon  the  threshold  of  her  bridal 
home,  we  are  moved  to  pity,  and  can  freely  give 
her  our  most  sympathetic  commiseration.  Mar> 
riage,  unsanctificd  by  love,  has  no  terrors  for  her. 
Throughout  the  interior  strife  that  precedes  her 
decision  of  this  vital  point,  weight  is  given  to 
every  minor  consideration,  save  the  solemn  and 
elevated  sentiments  that  give  unction  and  sanctity 
to  the  bond.  Love  as  an  element  to  life's  perfect 
fulfillment,  she  unnaturally  ignores. 

When  brought  into  direct  contact  with  siich  a 
man  as  Henleigh  Grandcourt,  we  can  partially 
understand  the  fascination  that  one  so  cold  and 
self-sustained  might  exercise  over  a  temperament 
like  Gwendolin's.  Such  men  possess  a  magnetic 
power,  and  distil  a  glamor,  which  suggests  the 
idea  of  latent  force  and  possible  heroic  achieve- 
ments. Women  are  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  won 
more  frequently  by  quiet  and  undemonstrative 
men  than  by  the  more  ardent  and  importunate. 
There  is  a  certain  blinding  iridescence  about  acli 
love-making  that  wins  and  binds,  as  did  the  guile 
of  the  serpent  in  Eden ;  ay,  and  like  that,  too» 
when  the  spell  is  broken,  often  proves  the  charmer 
hideous  and  the  fruit  deadly. 

As  a  type,  no  doubt,  Grandcourt  xtmj  be 
matched  among  Englishmen;  but  acoordfog  10 
general  experience,  his  character  ts  both  mUMtltral 
and  incongruous.  That  a  man  in  the  prime  oC 
thirty-seven  years  could  be  so  neutral  in  prin* 
ciple,  so  void  of  all  vital  energy,  so  pasBioalcB, 
yet  so  persistent  and  obstinate,  save  when  uoder 
the  incentive  of  opposition,  does  not  tally  vtth 
the  promise  and  deeds  of  his  earlier  years.  No 
withering  blight  had  fallen  to  divert  or  crash  the 
hopes  and  aims  of  his  youth.  Once  having  loved 
— true  it  was  not  the  hallowed  aflfection  that  can 
give  generously  and  endure  bravely  tbrOogh  all 
time  and  change— still  without  some  fearfiil  Aock 
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to  uproot  the  whole  tenor  of  an  emotional  life,  a 
man  could  never  become  so  imperlurbably  cold, 
so  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  all  emoiion,  so 
barren  of  joy,  so  dumb  under  pressure  of  natural 
feeling,  in  a  word,  so  reduced  lo  the  mere  rem- 
nant of  a  human  being,  a  wound-up  automaton, 
that  petrifies  you  with  its  glassy  eye,  until  one  is 
fairly  driven  into  madness. 

Neither  do  these  transitions  comport  with  the 
gentle  courtesy,  the  delicate  consideration,  or  the 
refined  tenderness  of  his  courtship;  all  of  which 
is  metamorphosed  before  the  bridal  flowers  are 
withered,  into  the  manner  of  a  bristling  hedgehog 
and  the  tyranny  of  a  Blue  Beard.  Men  may  be 
vulgar  tyrants,  may  grow  utterly  callous  and  dead 
to  all  refinement  of  sentiment,  and  utterly  blasi 
as  to  all  enjoyment;  but  these  changes  approach 
insidiously,  and  not  without  the  pleas  of  some 
extenuating  circumstance.  This  course  of  the 
husband  naturally  served  to  develop  the  germ  of 
that  Median  spirit,  which  was  gestating  in  the 
rebellious,  dominant  temperament  of  Gwendolin, 
yet  ever  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  dynamic  force 
of  her  tyrant. 

But  exceptional  if  not  unnatural  as  these  two 
characters  appear,  we  cannot  be  bliml  to  the  intri- 
cate psychological  analysis,  tlie  dramatic  power, 
and  the  complex  motives  and  plot  that  are  so 
artistically  woven  into  their  lives,  without  admit- 
ting the  genius  of  sucli  a  creation, 

Adam  Bede,  Felix  Holt,  and  the  other  heroes  of 
George  Eliot,  are  all  hewn  from  the  same  block 
of  granite.  Daniel  Deronda  also  belongs  to  this 
invulnerable  brotherhood,  only  that  upon  him  she 
has  bestowed  finer  finiiih,  higher  polish,  and  her 
roost  artistic  idealizations.  For  him  the  rough  lines, 
the  jagged  edges  are  all  toned  down  to  perfect 
symmeiry.  He  is  endowed  with  the  elegance  and 
accomplishments  of  a  Crichton,  the  bravery  and 
self-sacrifice  of  Sydney,  and  the  purity  and  chi- 
valrous spirit  of  the  knightly  Gallahad.  He  car- 
ries a  charm  wherever  he  goes,  and  bestows  gifts 
and  blessings  like  "Merlin,  the  wizard."  Devoid 
of  the  pride  and  arrogance  that  might  naturally 
have  resulted  from  his  education  and  social  sur- 
roundings, his  heart  is  ever  open  to  the  needs 
of  others,  and  he  descends  as  gracefully  to  the 
plane  of  the  Jewish  shopkeeper  as  to  the  role  of 
knight-errant.  The  mystical  affinity  that  drew  him 
to  Mordecai  was  naturally  born  of  the  poetical 
and  introverted  phase  of  his  organization.     Few, 


thus  constituted  and  endowed,  could  have  resisted 

the  spiritual  discernments,  the  solemn  eloquence 
and  fervid  rhapsodies  of  this  modern  Jeremiah, 
who  is  ever  lamenting  in  kindred  eloquence  and  the 
pathos  of  a  dying  Seer  the  woes  of  his  people, 
and  the  pending  doom  of  a  degenerate  race.  He 
is  certainly  a  grand  character;  a  Moses  rf</iwwx, 
gazing  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  and  an  ever  aching 
heart  from  the  mount  of  vision,  upon  that  far  distant 
laud  of  his  love,  whose  beauties  and  time-hal- 
lowed holiness  can  never  bring  a  benizon  to  him. 
Touched  with  the  richness  of  this  spiritual  life,  his 
sister  Mirah  says  to  him:  '*You  are  a  spring  in 
the  drought,  and  I  am  an  acorn  cup;  the  waters 
of  heaven  fill  me,  but  the  least  little  shake  leaves 
me  empty."  And  he,  in  striving  to  direct  her 
life  and  console  her  sorrows,  says,  "  whether  hap- 
piness may  come  or  not,  one  should  try  to  prepare 
oneself  to  do  without  it."  Every  one  must  feel 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  these  two  quotations. 

If  the  author  of  this  work  is  under  the  influence 
of  any  defined  religious  sentimenis,  they  certainly 
must  be  closely  allied  to  Judaism.  Yet  we  have 
never  heard  that  she  was  of  the  house  of  Israel  by 
birth,  although  judging  from  her  admiration  of 
that  people  and  their  tenets,  as  evinced  in  this 
book,  one  might  suppose  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  Disraelis,  pert  et  fiis,  have  never  lauded 
more  eloquently  the  virtues  or  deprecated  more 
sorrowfully  the  degeneration  of  this  once  God- 
chosen  people.  Whether  she  belongs  to  it  or  not, 
the  Semitic  race  is  evidently  the  one  of  her  closest 
predilection — otherwise,  whence  the  animus  of  that 
glowing  tribute  bestowed  uj^on  the  subject  ?  ' 

These  views  seem  corroborated  by  the  facile 
manner  in  which  she  carries  Deronda  with  a 
bound  over  all  holy  associations,  to  kneel  at  the 
tabernacle  of  his  forefathers — even  settling  his 
predilections  in  that  groove  long  before  he  had 
any  positive  assurance  that  his  lineage  sprang  from 
the  house  of  Israel.  That  a  man  who  had  been 
educated  solely  under  Christian  auspices,  his  mind 
imbued  with  the  glorious  results  and  promises  of 
the  new  gospel^ — who  believed  the  life  and  doc- 
trine of  the  God-man,  and  through  him  the  com- 
plete fulfillment  and  realization  of  the  prophetic 
voices  of  the  old  law — that  such  a  scholar  could 
hear  without  emotion,   and   receive  without  any 
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shock  of  horror,  the  assurance  that  he  was  an  alien 
to  this  house,  wherein  were  garnered  his  most 
cherished  affections — that  he  was  pre-ordained  to 
defile  the  sanctuary  of  his  life,  the  tabernacle  of 
his  immortal  hopes,  profane  and  apwstatize  the 
adorable  and  all-saving  name  of  Jesus-Saviour ! 
such  a  suggestion  could  surely  never  find  entrance 
into  the  most  vivid  imagination  of  a  self-poised, 
thoroughly  grounded  Christian,  save  as  an  anomaly 
to  be  held  up  to  public  condemnation.  But  such 
is  not  the  inference.  Deronda  in  weighing  the 
chance  truth  of  Mordecai's  intuitions,  accepts 
passively,  without  any  shock  to  old  associations, 
the  future  consequences  of  his  birthright  in  both 
its  social  and  religious  aspects,  never  realizing 
that  duty  to  one  need  not  necessarily  involve 
sacrifice  to  the  oiher.  Love  of  race,  we  know,  is 
inherent,  yet  a  true  Christian  would  have  felt  that 
he  could  serve  his  people  far  more  efficaciously, 
like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  by  striving  to  reclaim  them 
from  the  errors  that  had  wrought  their  ruin,  rather 
than  by  fostering  an  antagonism  to  the  all-saving 
truth  of  the  new  dispensation. 

Any  consideration  of  the  character  of  Daniel 
Deronda  would  be  imperfect,  without  embracing, 
as  a  pendant,  his  peculiar  relation  to  Gwendolen. 

Forced   and    anomalous    as   in    the   l>eginning 
seems  the  subtle  influence  of  a  strange  man,  in 
awakening  and  directing  the  dormant  conscience 
of  so   imperious  a  girl,    yet   so  dexterously  are 
the  complex  circumstances  woven  in  this  web  of 
entanglement   for   both   lives,   that   the   probable  i 
yields  to  the  possible,  and  only  the  sympathy  of  : 
the  audience  for  this  helpless,  lonely  woman  re-  \ 
mams.     "  In  the  wonderful  mixtures  of  our  nature,  | 
there    is  a  feeling   distinct   from   that   exclusive 
passionate   love  of  which  some  men   and   some 
women  are  capable ;  which  yet  is  not  the  same 
with   friendship,  nor   with   a  merely   benevolent 
regard,    whether    admiring    or    compassionate." 
(Daniel  Deronda).     All  men  are  moved  in  their 
noblest  instincts  by  the  trust  and  reliance  of  one 
who  is  weak  or  suffering.     Hence,  when  Deronda 
found  himself  in  the  position  of  sole  confidant, 
and  possible  saviour  of  her  life  in  its  tempest  of 


remorse  and  fear,  his  chivalrous  heart  led  him  to 
the  rescue.  Love  in  its  sensuous  essence  had  not 
taken  form,  but  in  its  highest  human  aspect  it  was 
moulding  her  thoughts  and  actions.  To  many, 
especially  those  cold  self-sustained  tutures  that 
never  need  support,  this  position  of  enforced  con- 
fidant, into  which  Gwendolen  drew  Deronda, 
will  seem  as  it  is  unwomanly  and  indelicate.  But 
when  all  the  circumstances  of  her  position  and 
natural  reticence  are  weighed,  we  find  as  the  plot 
develops,  these  qualities  forced  from  her  usual 
calm,  self-sustained  basis,  by  the  tension  of  pain  and 
conflict  that  environed  her.  In  Deronda  she  wa» 
sure  of  a  sincere  candor,  a  deep  wisdom,  and  high 
moral  rectitude  that  placed  him  above  all  others. 
He  was  an  ideal  oracle,  a  sort  of  tutelary  divinity, 
whose  voice  could  never  be  dumb  to  her  pain. 

Gwendolin  undoubtedly  had  invoked  the  terri- 
ble retribution  that  culminated  in  the  death  of  her 
husband,  for  like  an  augury  of  evil  the  crime  of 
Clyitmnestra  had  entered  her  heart  and  held  it 
with  an  iron  vice  until  the  moment  for  repentance, 
or  rather  atonement,  had  passed. 

Absorbed  as  were  all  Deronda's  feelings  in  the 
new  life  that  had  been  awakened  by  the  recent 
revelations  of  his  mother,  he  could  not  be  dumb 
or  passive  to  the  cry  of  anguish  that  went  out  to 
him  alone,  "  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make  a 
better  life,"  neither  could  he  refuse,  even  to  the 
concealment  of  his  own  sensations  of  horror,  Co 
soothe  and  sustain  this  desolate,  conscience-stricken 
woman.  Gwendolen's  deep  remorse,  and  her  d»- 
perate  struggles  for  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
and  better  life,  after  the  death  of  Grandcourt,  are 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  aspirations  of  Dorothea 
Brookes,  the  heroine  of  Middlemarch.  In  the 
latter,  however,  there  really  existed  a  stratum  of 
the  spiritual  element,  which,  in  the  strife  the  stoic 
philosophers  of  old  was  ever  seeking,  like  the 
dove  from  the  ark,  a  safe  resting-place.  But  in 
Gwendolen  only  the  Pagan  phase  of  conscience  \m 
apparent — hence  both  failed  for  want  of  a  piide 
to  truth,  and  the  search  terminates  only  in  ab- 
stractions that  may  bring  a  lull,  a  quaai  aenaeof 
peace,  but  never  a  perfect  fruition. 
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I  Fkom  the    PRS  of  a  Tot-TM  HlSTOUAK.) 

Tkanslated   by   Elizabeth   Cakes  Smith. 
CHAPTER  III. 


There  shall  be  lovely  houses  built  for  those 
who  desire  the  marriage  state.  They  shall  be  the 
color  of  a  rose.  Every  woman  shall  feel  it  her 
privilege  to  help  adorn  these  houses,  her  privilege 
to  render  the  wife  joyous  in  her  wifehood  and 
motherdom.  Songs  at  the  bridal  thanksgiving, 
at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  helpfulness  in  every 
way  shall  combine  to  render  the  marriage  state  one 
of  honor  as  well  as  happiness.  The  pretty  lullaby 
of  the  contented  mother  will  be  listened  to  with 
delight,  and  the  honors  of  the  marriage  stale  con- 
tribute to  the  prosperity  and  general  well-being  of 
the  community.  There  will  be  no  sound  of  dis- 
cord issuing  from  the  marriage  bower,  no  brawls, 
no  discontent,  no  distress  ;  but  on  the  contrary  a 
perpetual  ptace  and  joy.  There  will  be  no  wailing 
of  neglected  and  suffering  children,  but  nothing 
save  the  careless,  loving  tones,  and  happy  laugh 
of  infancy. 

Once  in  the  year  a  great  festival  shall  be  held 
outside  the  w^alls  of  the  city,  which  shall  last  for 
one  month.  This  shall  not  only  be  a  festival,  but 
a  fair  also,  at  which  the  community  shall  exhibit 
for  sale  or  exchange  all  surplus  commodities  raised 
by  the  taste  or  industry  of  the  women.  At  these 
festivals  the  people  of  the  surrounding  nations 
shall  be  expected  to  appear,  with  the  flower  of 
their  youth  no  less  than  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Elders.  These  shall  compete  with  the  maidens 
and  matrons  in  music,  poetry,  and  in  all  those 
exercises  pertaining  to  health  and  skill,  such  as 
running  races,  dancing,  leaping,  etc.  Prizes  shall 
be  awarded  for  superior  excellence  in  the  finer 
arts,  and  elegance,  combined  with  dexterity  in 
exercises  of  various  kinds.  Suitable  officers  shall 
preserve  order  and  decorum.  The  women  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  improvements 
of  various  kinds  brought  by  the  other  sex  to  these 
festivals,  by  means  of  purchase  or  exchange. 

At  these  festivals  the  most  beautiful  of  both 
sexes  and  the  most  accomplished  of  each  will  be 
brought  together.  Lovers  of  either  sex  are  per- 
mitted to  make  known  their  preferences  to  the 


Elders.  This  preference  will  naturally  be  for  the 
best  of  either  sex,  and  no  opposition  can  exist. 
Before  the  close  of  the  festivals  these  lovers  shall 
signify  their  wishes,  their  names  shall  be  registered, 
and  this  shall  be  considered  the  betrothal.  At  the 
next  ensuing  annual  festival  these  lovers  shall  be 
married,  if  still  of  the  same  mind,  and  for  one 
month  occupy  together  the  marriage  bower,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  young  husbands  shall  all 
depart  and  see  their  wives  no  more  till  the  next 
annual  festival.  In  the  intermediate  time  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  dowder  about  the  walls 
of  the  city,  nor  expend  their  time  with  songs 
and  lutes  in  honor  of  their  lovers,  but  shall  all 
ihe  year  do  manly  service  in  the  community  to 
which  they  belong;  such  as  training  their  boys, 
studying  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
building  roads,  and  cultivating  the  earth.  Should 
they  he  irresistibly  led  to  lay  a  bouquet  at  the  feet 
of  their  ladies,  the  sentinel  on  guard  may  receive 
such  offering  on  the  point  of  her  spear,  and  have 
it  conveyed  as  desired;  but  these  demonstrations 
shall  not  be  encouraged  in  either  sex,  as  tending 
to  dreaminess  and  discontent. 

It  may  not  unlikely  occur  that  the  same  youth  or 
maiden  will  be  the  choice  of  more  than  one;  in 
such  case  the  claitns  of  all  shall  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  parties  may  take  their  chance  by  drawing. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  risk  themselves  in  this 
way  may  do  so,  or  they  may  compete  in  music, 
poetry,  or  even  a  dance  or  foot-race.  Men  if 
they  choose  may  do  battle  with  each  other  outside 
the  walls  for  the  love  of  a  beautiful  girl,  but  this 
will  be  rather  tolerated  than  approved  by  the 
women.  A  woman  soldier  may  also  be  permitted 
to  fight  for  her  husband,  and  shall  be  escorted 
outside  the  walls,  where  she  may  do  battle  with  her 
maiden  rival  or  even  with  the  other  sex,  whom  if 
she  disarm  she  is  supposed  to  have  won.  (These 
concessions  were  made  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
the.  soldiers.) 

[In  this  connection  are  various  comments  by  a 
modern  hand,  in  which  the  women  are  handled 


without  gloves.  Amongst  other  things  it  is  said  a 
man  is  a  fool  to  marry  a  woman  who  fights  before 
marriage,  she  being  sure  to  do  enough  of  it  after, 
etc.] 

Lovers  having  been  a  year  betrothed,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  that  term  being  stil!  desirous  to 
adhere  to  the  same,  may  at  tlie  yearly  festival 
signify  their  wishes,  and  join  the  honored  and 
exalted  band  of  those  who  enter  the  marriage 
covenant.  On  the  day  appointed  they  shall  be 
escorted  to  the  great  Temple  in  the  midst  of  the 
City  by  a  band  of  younger  maidens  and  younger 
men  from  the  district  from  whence  llie  bride- 
grooms have  come.  In  no  case  shall  the  atten- 
dent  youth  outnumber  the  candidates  for  marriage. 
Each  couple  shall  be  united  by  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
which  shall  pass  over  the  shoulders  of  each,  sym- 
bolizing union  and  the  lightness  of  the  yoke 
imposed.  Arriving  at  the  temple  they  shall  place 
their  hands  upon  the  aitar,  and  the  Priestess  shall 
call  upon  the  Supreme  God  to  bless  them,  and 
render  their  union  fruitful  and  joyous.  Then 
each  bridegroom  shall  loose  a  dove  which  he  had 
concealed  under  his  robe,  from  his  breast,  and 
the  bride  shall  lay  a  white  lily  upon  the  altar. 
After  this  ceremony  the  married  pair  shall  be  priv- 
ileged to  dwell  in  the  houses  called  the  Marriage 
B<jwers  together  for  one  month,  after  which  the 
husband  shall  go  back  to  his  own  city  till  the 
next  yearly  festival,  when  he  will  return.  During 
his  absence  the  wife  shall  nut  merge  herself  in 
one  of  the  groups,  but  shall  be  honored  as  be- 
longing to  the  holy  marriage  bond,  and  dwell  in 
her  own  bower.  She  may  choose  her  friend  and 
companion  to  dwell  with  her,  and  the  one  so 
se^ected  will  esteem  it  an  honor. 

Boy  babies  are  expected  to  grow  into  men  ; 
therefore,,  mothers  shall  not  be  permitted  to  dawdle 
and  fondle  children  overmuch.  Their  naturally 
engaging  and  pretty  ways  shall  not  be  too  much 
the  subject  of  comment  or  caresses,  as  tending  to 
imbecility  of  mind  and  sensuality  of  character, 
which  result  in  national  weakness  or  corruption ; 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  first  children  shall  be 
laid  upon  their  backs,  and  allowed  to  kick  and 
struggle  to  help  themselves.  Outcries  of  rage 
ahall  be  disregarded,  but  every  natural  want  reli« 
giously  attended  to.  The  use  of  the  limbs,  the 
right  carriage  of  the  body,  and  the  rudiments  of 
self-control  will  thus  have  been  early  established. 
As  the  yearly  festivals  come  aroundj   the  boys, 


something  more  than  a  year  old,  will  be  given  to 
the  care  of  the  fathers,  who,  by  their  annual  visit 
to  their  wives  will  have  learned  to  feel  redoubled 
tenderness  for  the  mother,  and  will  receive  with 
joy  and  gratitude  the  beautiful  offspring  of  their 
mutual  loves.  The  child,  not  having  been  treated 
with  foolish  indulgence,  will  not  cling  to  the 
mother,  but  with  a  manly  instinct  hold  out  his 
strong  young  arms  for  the  companionship  of  the 
father,  who  leads  him  forth  with  a  look  of  triurot>h. 
Thus  will  men  find  their  own  communities  en- 
hanced  in  healtli  and  manliness  by  these  tender 
but  self-reliant  wives. 

As  the  married  pair  are  united  by  their  own 
desire,  uninfluenced  by  any  extraneous  motive, 
such  as  wealth,  position,  or  helpfulness  of  aajr 
kind,  as  neither  party  by  marriage  obtains  any 
possession  of  the  other  by  which  his  or  her  per- 
sonal freedom  is  curtailed,  there  will  be  no  divorre. 
Should  either  party  die,  the  survivor  shall  be  si* 
lowed  to  marry  again,  though  the  state  of  widow- 
hood will  be  considered  the  more  honorable. 
Should  the  wife  at  any  time  prefer  a  state  of  life 
independent  of  the  marriage  relation,  it  shall  be 
her  right  to  do  so.  in  which  case  she  shall  send 
to  her  husband  the  Sower,  which  contains  a  dove^ 
at  its  heart,  which  symbolires  holiness,  and 
shall  no  more  molest  her,  and  she  shall  go  forth 
from  the  marriage  bower  and  join  herself  to  one 
of  the  groups,  taking  her  daughters  with  her. 
Should  a  husband  at»ent  himself  from  his  wife  in 
a  manner  indicating  that  he  desires  not  to  return, 
such  wife  so  deserted  shall  not  marry  again,  but 
shall  go  forth  with  her  daughters  from  her  bow«r, 
and  devote  herself  to  such  pursuits  as  shall  bat 
promote  her  own  happiness  and  the  good  of  the 
community.  Such  recreant  husband  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  appear  again  at  the  annual  festival,  nor 
shall  he  be  in  any  way  molested.  He  will  beve 
proved  himself  unfit  for  the  sacred  enjoymeoit  of 
marriage,  and  shall  be  suffered  to  depart  in  peace 

While   the   wise   matrons    were    resting    their 
forces,    preparatory  to   their  journeyings   to  the 
South,  and  were  forming  suitable  regulatioos  to 
insure  the  well-being  of  the  community,  they 
aware  that  a  constant  inspection  of  them  was  k 
up   by   the   people   of    Palenqu^. 
group  of  merchants  appeared  for  the 
the  exquisite  cloth  made  from  the  cotton  tree»  i 
the   manufacture   of    which    the   women   grcstl 
excelled.     Others  purchased  fnn^es  of  gold 
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robes  colored  from  rare  shades  of  the  indigo  plant 
and  the  small  insect  cochineal.  Magnificent  gar- 
ments constructed  from  feathers  of  rare  birds  they 
were  expert  in  making.  Rich  confections  of  the 
palm  and  cocoa,  tortillas  from  the  corn  plant, 
sago  and  guava — jellies  from  various  fruits  also. 
They  were  skillful  in  preparing  tablets  of  cotton 
cloth,  rendered  impervious  to  water  by  the  aid  of 
the  gum  of  a  tree,  upon  which  records  were  written. 
Beautiful  vases  of  terra  cotta,  minute  trinkets 
from  vegetable  ivory,  flowers  of  feathers  and  wax, 
adorned  their  tents  and  decorated  their  persons. 
Gold  was  wrought  into  exquisite  workmanship — ■ 
chains  and  rings  in  which  were  set  emeralds  and 
opals  and  prearls.  Ail  these  evidences  of  taste  and 
skill  found  a  ready  sale  to  the  people  of  Palenqu*. 
Groups  of  young  men  made  iheir  appearance,  and 
danced  their  national  dances  in  the  hope  of  induc- 
ing the  young  maidens  to  come  forth  and  join 
them.  Then  followed  stately  soldiers,  exhibiting 
their  feats  of  arms,  at  which  the  women  soldiers, 
as  by  one  impulse,  detached  a  company  to  com- 
pete with  them,  and  the  women  were  found  fully 
equal  in  courage,  dexterity  and  rapidity  of  motion. 
At  this  the  men  applauded  with  enthusiasm. 
Wise  men  came  to  argue  upon  great  subjects  of 
polity,  morals  and  religion.  The  views  of  Ma- 
linka  and  her  people  were  so  unlike  all  their  own 
preconceived  opinions,  that  a  desperation  seized 
them,  and  they  retired,  some  with  derision,  some 
with  disgust,  and  others  impressed  with  [jrofound 
doubt.  Women  sometimes  came  to  see  and  hear, 
but  a  settled  sneer  gathered  upon  their  faces,  and 
they  declared  the  whole  camp  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  women  slaughtered,  and  their  bones 
left  to  whiten  the  plain.  This  enraged  the  men 
of  Penque,  who  were  secretly  inflamed  with  a  great 
admiration  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  this 
wonderful  multitude,  who  contrasted  so  strongly 
with  the  idle,  luxurious  women  of  Palenque. 
Meetings  were  held  in  which  their  opinions  were 
discussed.  Men  were  seen  separating  their  boys 
from  their  girls,  and  training  the  former  with 
great  care,  and  superintending  their  education  as 
they  had  never  done  before.  Some  might  be  seen 
putting  them  to  bed,  others  bathing  and  dressing 
them,  while  at  the  same  lime  they  instilled  moral 
ideas  into  their  minds.  Men  began  to  direct  their 
households  as  they  had  never  done  before,  at  which 
the  women  jeered,  but  were  well  pleased  to  get 
lid  of  care  and  labor.     The  men  were,  bent  upon 


seeing  how  the  thing  would  work.  More  than 
one  impassioned  speaker  declared  he  "  believed 
in  the  whole  movement,  and  it  would  be  a  mercy 
if  they  also  could  get  rid  of  the  women,  who  were 
a  plague  and  a  torment ;  bent  upon  having  their 
own  will,  and  when  this  was  denied  them,  ready 
to  upset  everything  before  them.  He  believed  it 
would  be  better  to  have  all  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts shut  up  in  cities  by  themselves,  where  they 
would  torment  the  men  but  for  a  brief  spare  once 
in  a  year.  If  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  let 
them  do  it.  If  they  like  this  way  of  living,  let 
them  live  it.  We  have  spoonied  loo  much,  and 
they  despise  us.  They'll  quarrel  and  break  up  in 
good  time;  or  if  they  keep  on,  as  the  Elders 
believe,  so  much  the  better.  I,  for  one,  wish  the 
women  of  Palenque  would  follow  suit." 

It  was  noticeable  that  the  speakers  in  this  way 
had  wives  of  the  irrepressible,  soldier-kind. 

From  all  that  Malinka  and  I  he  people  could 
learn,  there  was  great  ferment  in  the  City  of 
Palenque.  The  men,  seeing  a  style  of  women 
preeminent  in  beauty,  grace  and  accomplishment, 
disdaining  bondage,  devoted  to  high  art  as  well 
as  all  industries,  self-reliant,  needing  no  support, 
bearing  all  their  own  burdens,  thinking  and  acting 
for  themselves,  religious,  orderly,  tender  and  de- 
voted, were  half  beside  themselves  at  the  view. 
This  raised  contention  with  their  own  women ; 
and  never  was  the  city  so  discontented.  Some- 
times these  latter,  but  for  the  men,  would  have 
sallied  forth  and  with  force  of  arms  have  driven 
the  whole  army  of  women  into  the  wilderness,  so 
true  it  is  that  women  are  the  worst  enemies  of  each 
other,  and  the  two  sexes  depending  upon  each 
other  will  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  altercation  ; 
hence,  Quetzelcoatl  had  directed  that  each  should 
bear  its  own  burdens,  or  else  one  will  shirk  the 
weight  ui>oii  the  other.  They  are  only  helpful  in 
quarreling,  and  peace  will  come  upon  earth  when 
they  cease  to  lean  upon  each  other.  Let  no 
woman  live  under  the  roof  of  the  man  who  calls 
her  wife,  said  Quetzelcoatl,  lest  she  domineer  over 
him  and  clamor  for  his  goods,  and  be  jealous  of 
his  person ;  and  in  like  manner  let  not  the  hus- 
band remain  long  in  the  house  of  his  wife,  lest  he 
in  like  manner  destroy  her  goods  and  become 
weak  and  unmanly.  Let  liiem  live  as  they  live  in 
the  courts  above. 

The  Elders  of  Palenqu^  seeing  the  tumult  but  on 
the  increase  day  by  day,  at  length  called  a  solemn 


council  lodelermine  what  todo.  They  had  hardly 
seated  themselves  when  all  the  women  of  Palenqu^ 
as  if  by  one  impulse  thronged  around  the  council 
board,  demanding  that  the  men  of  the  city  should 
issue  forth  and  rout  this  army  of  women  with  all 
their  new-fangled  notions,  and  declaring  with  one 
voice  that  they  beheved  them  no  better  than  they 
should  be.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  It  was  never 
known  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  the 
solemn  council  then  and  there  convened,  for  the 
women  broke  it  up  and  compelled  them  to  do 
something  more  than  talk.  They  must  quell  an 
insurrection  at  home,  and  repel  an  invasion  from 
abroad.     No  time  was  to  be  lost. 

The  Elders  were  aghast  at  this  tumuStuous  assem- 
blage, but  one  of  them  started  up  and  seizing  his 
wife  in  his  arms  rushed  down  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  subterraneous  passages  of  the  great  palace. 
He  was  instantly  followed  by  others,  who  grasping 
each  his  wife  followed  in  the  same  direction,  so 
that  few  except  young  girls  were  left  above  the 
ground.  This  done,  the  men  returned  and  seated 
themselves  at  the  board  to  continue  the  council ; 
but  so  great  was  the  crowd  of  young  men  clamor- 
ous to  do  something,  but  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
that  the  Elders  found  themselves  in  a  fearful  pre- 
dicament. There  were  the  migrating  women, 
saucy,  handsome,  intelligent ;  there  were  the 
domineering,  foolish  women,  screaming  and  fight- 
ing In  the  vaults  below,  [A  modern  hand  has 
here  given  his  testimony  in  the  hope  that  every 
one  of  them  split  her  throat  and  died  on  the  spot. 
The  translator  has  many  doubts  whether  many  of 
them  ever  came  up  again  to  the  light,  being  wholly 
in  the  power  of  men  unaccustomed  in  that  age  to 
think  a  woman  had  any  rights  a  man  was  bound  to 
respect,  though  now  in  our  age  the  tables  are 
turned,  and  all  agree  that  a  man  has  no  rights  a 
woman  is  bound  to  respect.  I  do  not  find  any 
further  mention  of  these  women.] 

The  Elders  grew  determined  in  look  as  they 
look  into  their  minds  the  whole  merits  of  the  case. 
They  saw  that  once  having  deliberated  ujxjn  the 
claims  of  these  women  to  their  independency  that 
they  had  in  fact  indorsed  them.  They  should 
have  driven  them  from  the  vicinity  of  Palenqu^, 
unless  disposed  to  accede  to  their  requirements, 
for  it  needed  little  penetration  to  foresee  what 
might  be  the  result  with  other  women  of  less  intel- 
ligence and  hotter  temi>ers.  Such  would  either 
rush  in  the  same  direction,  expend  themselves  in 


malicious  hostility  to  the  women,  or  make  court  to 
men  by  denouncing  them,  the  women,  as  loose 
and  Indisposed  to  the  natural  affections  pertaining 
to  humanity.  The  Elders  saw  thai  they  had  now 
no  resnurce  but  yield.  They  had  unwittingly  lost 
the  field. 

Then  these  grave,  thoughtful  men  went  forth, 
followed  by  a  multitude  wishing  to  see  what  would 
be  done,  and  took  their  way  to  the  camp  of  the 
women.  Malinka,  the  Lady  Tula  and  other  lead- 
ing matrons,  escorted  by  a  band  of  soldiers,  wcot 
forth  to  meet,  and  demanded  why  such  a  vast  coo* 
course  approached.  Now  it  is  the  nature  of  men 
to  yield  all  or  nothing,  while  women  ask  little  at 
first  but  keep  on  gradually  increasing  their  de- 
mands, till  they  get  not  only  all  they  at  first  sought* 
but  a  great  deal  more,  even  to  the  entire  over* 
throw  of  those  that  contend  against  them,  and  the 
lifting  of  themselves  above  the  ruins.  Thus  the 
Elders  and  chief  men  of  Palenqu^  having  listened 
to  the  conditions  of  polity  by  which  the  womeo 
bound  themselves,  argued  point  after  point  with 
great  moderation  as  welt  as  ability.  One  of  the 
men  made  remark : 

"I  fear  it  will  not  be  well  with  the  boya.  I 
fear  we  shall  lose  a  great  many  fine  childtea  for 
lack  of  skill  to  manage  them/* 

"This  need  not  be,"  responded  Malinka.  '*Yoa 
will  have  so  much  less  to  do  than  in  the  old  itale 
of  things,  that  you  cannot  fail  to  learn  the  wne 
care  of  your  own  sex  in  infancy;  and  these,  un* 
exposed  to  what  you  call  the  weak  fondness  of 
the  mother,  will  reward  your  care  by  greater  in* 
provement,  and  the  growth  of  a  nobler 
You  will  inculcate  the  beauty  and 
of  manly  chastity,  and  fidelity,  and  honor  in  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  a  kind  of  morality  which 
you  have  been  slow  to  learn." 

The  Elders  groaned  in  spirit  "  Poor  little 
babies  t  I  fear  it  will  go  hard  with  them,  for  nen 
are  but  rude  nurses ;"  at  which  the  soldiers  tittered 
audibly. 

"Remember,"  answered  Malinka,  "jroo  will 
only  have  to  adapt  your  laws  to  your  own  well- 
being,  leaving  us  to  rule  ourMlvcs  by  laws  of  oor 
own  making  ;  you  will  earn  property  for  yoorielvef 
alone,  and  make  wars  as  you  like,  and  fight  all  yoor 
battles  in  your  own  way.  It  may  be,  wtthovt  us 
to  arm  you  and  incite  you,  the  world  will  learn 
peace,  through  a  lack  of  the  fighting  element  iaien- 
sified  by  the  action  uf  both  sexes  apoo  each  other.  * 
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"I^t  us  fight  it  out  now,  and  subdue  these 
women,  so  dangerous  to  the  world,"  cried  a  mar- 
tial youth,  provoked  at  the  jaunty  manner  of  the 
women  soldiery.  At  this  the  latter  sprang  forward 
with  their  battle-axes  and  spears  in  a  most  electri- 
fying manner. 

"Nay,"  groaned  the  Elders.  "There  is  that 
in  human  movements  that  compels  them  onward. 
Men  of  Palenqu^,  ye  have  had  a  taste  of  new 
thought ;  the  sight  of  a  new  order  of  women. 
Should  we  destroy  them,  which  would  be  only  by 
great  shedding  of  blood,  ye  would  be  less  content 
than  even  now.  Ye  would  look  back  with  regret, 
and  a  vain  questioning  as  to  what  might  have  been. 
Should  any  be  spared,  no  compulsion  would  bring 
them  back  to  servility.  We  must  do  as  best  we 
can. 

Every  ear  was  intent  to  listen,  every  neck  was 
stretched  to  its  utmost  that  the  owner  might  see  as 
well  as  hear.     The  speaker  continued  ; 

"  I  offer  to  the  women  of  Cholula  the  great 
Palace  of  Palenqud,  in  which  they  may  live  by 
themselves  and  carry  out  their  own  polity  of  gov- 
ernment." 

There  was  great  shouting  by  the  young  men  of 
Palenqud  at  this  offer.  It  was  evident  also  that  it 
was  not  displeasing  to  the  maidens  from  Cholula, 
who,  while  bent  uf>on  preserving  their  freedom, 
did  not  wish  to  be  loo  far  isolated  from  the  other 
sex.  They  saw  that  the  new  system  not  only  pre- 
served the  former,  but  would  render  every  married 
man  a  peri)etual  lover.  But  Malinka  was  disin- 
clined thereto.  She  doubted  if  the  new  could  well 
he  grafted  upon  the  old  manners  of  a  people,  with 
a  mass  of  women  to  annoy  and  vex  them,  who 
might  corrupt  the  husbands,  and  in  a  thousand 
ways  undermine  them  and  work  injury  to  the  en- 
franchised women.  At  length  she  dissolved  the 
assembly,  referring  a  decision  to  the  following  day. 

Long  and  seriously  did  the  women  deliberate 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  Palenqueans.  The 
young  moon  walked  onward  in  her  starry  pathway^ 
and  the  solemn  Cross  looked  from  its  space  in  the 
heavens  a  perpetual  symbol  of  the  sharp  divergen- 
cies of  our  mortal  life.  At  length  all  but  the 
sentinels  on  duty  were  buried  in  sleep.  The 
weary  eyes  of  Malinka  at  length  closed,  and 
Quetielcoatl  appeared  radiant  in  smiles,  but  bear- 
ing the  form  of  the  beautiful  husband  whom  the 
Priests  of  Cholula  had  laid  on  the  stone  of 
sacrifice. 

"Remain  in  Palenqu^,"  he  said.     "They  are 


a  gentle  and  teachable  people.  Remain,  and  teach 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God;  teach 
them  to  cultivate  the  earth,  teach  them  the  wor- 
ship which  is  found  in  a  pure  life,  teach  them  the 
arts  of  peace,  that  wars  may  be  no  more." 

In  the  morning  the  face  of  Malinka  was  of  a 
celestial  brightness.  The  words  of  QuetzelcoatI 
were  like  balsam  to  a  wound.  The  presence  of 
the  Beloved  was  around  her,  and  a  cold  destiny  no 
longer  shut  her  out  from  a  grateful  sympathy. 
Calling  her  people  together,  she  went  forth  to 
meet  the  men  of  Palenque,  who  were  dazzled  by 
the  beauty  of  her  countenance  and  the  majesty  of 
her  aspect.  Standing  in  her  trailing  white  robes, 
with  the  symbol  of  the  serpent  upon  whose  crest 
was  the  figure  of  a  dove  encircling  her  head,  and 
her  long  hair  floating  over  her  shoulders,  she  looked 
no  other  than  the  bride  of  the  beautiful  Quetzel- 
coatI.    She  spoke: 

*'  Men  of  Palenque,  we  accept  your  generous 
gift  of  the  great  Palace  of  your  city;  bur  further, 
that  no  strife  arise  between  us,  let  there  be  a  high 
wall  and  lowers  to  divide  the  city  into  equal  parts ; 
and  we  will  separate  from  you  except  at  the  yearly 
festival,  when  the  youth  of  both  sexes  shall  be 
married  and  betrothed." 

It  was  wonderful  the  alacrity  with  which  that 
dividing-wall  was  built  up;  the  burning  sun  and 
the  midnight  stars  bore  witness  to  the  zeal  that 
inspired  the  workers.  At  length  half  of  the  city 
was  evacuated,  and  amid  the  clashing  of  music, 
and  the  waving  of  banners,  and  the  shouts  of  in- 
numerable happy  voices,  the  women  marched  in 
and  occupied.  Malinka  stood  upon  the  wall  above 
the  great  entrance  gate  and  saw  the  beautiful  com- 
pany file  by,  while  the  men  almost  buried  the  walls 
in  the  flowers  they  scattered  in  their  pathway. 

When  all  had  entered  she  revealed  to  them  the 
words  of  QuetzelcoatI.  The  people  listened  in 
profound  silence  while  she  repeated  the  will  of  the 
beneficent  god,  that  they  should  till  the  earth, 
plant  trees,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  for  the 
good  god  was  angry  with  his  children  for  killing 
each  other  like  unconsidered  beasts  of  the  field. 
Long  and  earnestly  she  spoke,  while  more  daz- 
zlingly  beautiful  grew  her  calm,  lovely  face.  The 
sun  had  gone  to  rest,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shone 
upon  her  head,  as  all  the  people  bowed  their  faces, 
overcome  with  awe,  and  promising  obedience. 
When  they  again  looked  up  Malinka  was  no  more 
to  be  seen.  Ages  passed  away,  and  the  beautiful 
Priestess  was  no  more  seen  upon  the  earth. 
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Any  one  who  will  watch  careful ly  may  soon 
perceive  that  not  only  pigeons  in  the  court-yard, 
s|>anrows  on  the  roof,  crows  and  magpies  in  the 
wood,  and  many  other  birds,  always  live  together 
in  inseparable  pairs;  bitt  also  that  swallows  and 
various  other  small  birds,  when,  in  the  autumn, 
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they  fly  about  in  great  swartns  previous  to  migrat- 
ing, always  keep  together  affectionately  in  pairs. 
Starlings,  crows,  and  various  others,  collect  to- 
gether in  the  evenings  in  large  numbers  on  bushes, 
high  trees,  and  church  roofs  for  a  night's  rest ; 
but  in  the  morning  the  company  resolves  itself 
into  pairs,  and  during  the  entire  time  of  flight 
these  pairs  remain  together.  Several  species  are 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
sexes  form  into  separate  companies  to  prosecute 
their  migratory  flight  \  this  is  the  case  with  most 
of  our  summer  warblers.  The  male  start,  and 
also  probably  return,  some  days  earlier  than  the 
females;  but  whenever  the  two  sexes  have  returned, 
they  mate,  and  the  pairs  then  formed  are  supposed 
to  be  of  the  same  individuals  as  in  previous  yean. 
The  fidelity  and  affectionate  intimacy  of  married 
bird-life  appears  most  conspicuously  in  pairs  of 
the  Grosbeak  family  and  in  small  [larrots.  Here 
is  perfect  harmony  of  will  and  deed.  The  two 
sweethearts  appear  unwilling  to  leave  one  another's 


company  for  a  moment  all  their  life ;  they  do 
everything  together — eating  and  drinking,  bathing 
and  dressing  of  feathers,  sleeping  and  waking. 
Various  degrees  of  afTection  and  harmony  are  dis- 
cernible on  close  observation.  Among  the  small 
grosbeaks,  pairs  of  which  sit  together,  the  intimate 
relation  is  never  disturbed  ;  even  over  the  feeding- 
cup  there  is  no  quarreling.  TTiey  stand  highest 
in  this  respect  among  birds.  Love-tokens  arc  ex- 
changed by  pressing  of  beaks  together — a  veritable 
kissing,  accompanied  with  loving  gestures.  They 
are  also  more  sociable,  and  even  at  nesting*timc 
more  peaceable  than  other  birds.  In  the  case  of 
other  grosbeaks,  when  the  male  liird  sits  by  the 
female  in  the  nest,  there  are  various  demonstra* 
tions  6f  affection,  but  also  slight  occasional  dis* 
putes,  especially  about  feeding-time.  Ne«t  is 
order  come  the  small  parrots,  which  aJso  appear 
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almost  inseparable.  The  male  bird  feeds  his 
panion  with  seeds  from  the  crop.  This  goes  oa 
quite  regularly  during  the  hatching,  and  OBtfl  dK 
young  are  somewhat  grown.  During  all  tUa  tioK 
the  hen-bird,  which  broods  alone,  never  tesro  Ac 
nest  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  cock  dMnrt 
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such  affeclionate  care,  that  the  whole  day  he  seems 
to  do  nothing  but  take  food  and  give  it  again. 
Yet  even  this  loving  union  is  marred  Irom  time  to 
time,  even  during  the  hatching-lime,  with  quarrels 
that  even  come  to  blows.  Again,  the  male  bird 
of  a  pair  of  chaffinches  only  occasionally  sits  on 
the  eggs  or  young,  but  he  watches  the  nest  very 
carefully,  singing  to  his  mate  the  while,  accom- 
panies the  hen  in  flight,  and  helps  her  in  feeding 
;the  young- 

The  marriage  unions  of  parrots  present  great 
[differences.     The  long-tailed  Australian    parrots, 
jbeautifiil  in  plumage,  but   mentally  inferior,  are 
|<aot  nearly  so  affectionate  towards  each  other  as 
'the  little  short-tailed  species.     M.  Russ,  a  careful 
observer,  tells  us  that  the  male  bird  of  the  Austra- 
lian Nymph  Cockatoo  generally  remains  by  night 
with  the  female,  and  during  the  day   sits   much 
[more  than  she  does.     Such  parental  care  is  rare. 
[Sdany  parrots,  especially  large  species,  are  by  no 
means   peaceable   in   their  sexual   relations,  and 
appear  somewhat  affectionate  only  at  the  time  of 
uidification.     Large  parrots   are   commonly  very 
excited  at  brooding-time,  and  ferocious  towards 
other  animals,  and  even  men.     All  parrots  show 
affection  by  giving  food  out  of  the  crop. 

A  quite  peculiar  wedlock  is  observable  in  some 
,of  the  finches  and  other  binls.  *'  In  my  aviary," 
Uays  M.  Russ,  "  1  had  a  pair  of  saJTron  finches,  at 


whose  behavior  I  was  for  some  time  quite  aston- 
ished, llie  cock  and  the  hen  hunted  and  perse- 
cuted each  other  savagely  for  days  and  weeks 
together ;  it  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other 
birds,  mere  sport  and  teasing,  but  a  bitter  strife  ; 
the  end  of  which  was  that  the  male  bird,  which 
appeared  to  have  the  worst  of  it,  made  his  escape 
altogether,  and  never  returned.  Yet  these  two 
birds  nestled,  and  actually  reared  four  young, 
though  I  could  not  perceive  whether  their  hatred 
was  laid  aside,  or  at  least  abated^  during  the 
hatching."  Similar  phenomena,  though  not  so 
pronounced,  occur  amongst  finches,  parrots,  birds 
of  prey,  etc. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  groslieaks  express 
afTection  for  one  another.  The  male  frequently 
also  performs  a  dance  before  the  object  of  his 
regard ;  he  hops  about  in  a  droll  courtesying 
manner,  with  outspread  tail  and  nodding  head, 
warbling  at  the  same  time  a  melodious  ditty.  The 
larger  grosbeaks  give  forth  peculiar  sounds  accom- 
panied with  a  hopping  movement.  These  love- 
dances  are  frequently  to  be  noticed  in  bird-life; 
among  the  best  known  and  most  skillful  in  this 
respect  are  those  of  the  black-cock,  the  love- 
making  of  which  is  exceedingly  interesting  to 
watch. 

The  strong  pugnacity  developed  among  birds  at 
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time  of  hatching  is  remarkable.  Even  the  little 
gentle  grosbeak  will  endeavor,  by  violent  perking, 
to  drive  away  males  of  the  same  or  closely  re- 
lated si>ecies  from  the  neighborhood  of  his  loved 
one.  The  larger  finches  are  often  roused  by  the 
same  zeal  to  a  blind  fury,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
chaffinch,  is  frequently  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  bird-catchers.  The  fights  observed  in  nature 
between  birds  have  most  generally  for  their  cause 
the  emotions  of  love. 

We  come  to  another  expression  of  aifection  in 
bird-life — namely,  song.  It  is  to  a  great  extent 
of  a  purely  emulative  character,  and  not  seldom 
is  the  contention  so  strong  and  persistent,  that 
one  of  the  two  rivals,  through  over- exert  ion  falls 
lifeless  to  the  ground.  One  may  observe  such 
rivalry  in  spring,  in  the  woods  and  fields,  between 
two  neighbouring  male  finches,  nightingales,  and 
various  other  birds.  And  in  the  aviary  it  is  to  be 
obscr\'ed  not  only  among  the  excellent  singers, 
surh  as  the  gray  finches  and  red  cardinals,  but 
also  in  the  comparatively  silent  grosbeaks. 

But  the  singing  of  birds  has  of  course  also 
another  aspect — it  is  the  most  potent  means  of 
wooing.  And  this  is  true  not  only  as  regards  the 
sweet  plaint  of  the  nightingale,  the  melodious 
warbling  of  the  finch,  but  also  of  the  hoarse  croak- 
ing of  the  crows,  the  ear -splitting  screech  of  the 
jay.  the  murmur  of  the  pigeons,  and  the  like — 
doubtless  the  most  bewitching  tones  they  are  able 


to  produce.  "Hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate 
sings  J "  so  saj-s  Shakspeare.  And  for  what  does  the 
lark  ascend  and  trill  his  cheerful  lay  in  mid-air  but 
to  sing  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  his  mate  nestling 
on  the  ground  within  hearing  of  his  notes;  or  as* 
versifier  has  pictured  this  delicate  attention : 

llie  lark  on  high  now  mounls  the  sky, 

Al!  hear  his  pipe  a-ringtng; 
His  mate  on  nest  whom  he  loves  best, 

Siis  listening  to  his  singing. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
awakened  in  the  heart  of  female  birds  in  th< 
circumstances  is  quite  as  genuinely  tender  as  the 
notes  addressed  to  them.  The  very  birds  of  the 
air  might  teach  a  lesson  to  man — to  the  wretches 
who,  in  the  bosom  of  civilization,  kick  wives  to 
death,  and  leave  their  children  to  die  under  the 
accumulated  miseries  of  want  and  desolation  I 

The  cuckoo  shown  in  our  illustrations  is  fre- 
quently spoken  of  by  ornithologists  as  a  bird  of 
peculiar  habits.  We  read  also  in  Lev.  ii:  i6  of 
Kuk-koo ;  and  again,  Deut.  14:  15,  it  is  recorded 
as  one  of  the  birds  of  which  the  flesh  was  unclean. 
We  do  not  think  it  at  all  probable  that  the  same 
kind  of  bird  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings 
that  we  exhibit.     It  was  more  likely  some  of  the 
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lesser  kind  of  sea-fowl, 
bird   in   question  might 


Duns  imagines  that  the 
be  the  flamingo,  which 


>1. 


htn.. 


.»W|»   — 


The  Raven. 

frequents  the  shores  of  the  Red  and  Dead  Seas. 
But  a  few  years  since  the  cuckoo  was  quite  com- 
mon in  the  rural  districts,  especially  in  Ohio  and 
several  of  the  Western  States. 

The  dove  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  birds 
called  ColumbidiZj  comprising  pigeons,  doves  and 
turtles.  There  is  a  peculiar  sacredness  connected 
with  the  habits  and  history  of  this  species  of 
feathered  life.  We  find  the  dove  mentioned  in 
Gen.  8:  6-12  as  Noah's  chosen  instru- 
ment for  making  known  to  him  the  state 
of  the  mighty  waters  of  the  flood.    There  .^^ 

are    many  allusions   to    it   regarding  its  -^ 

beauty  of  plumage.    It  symbolized  inno- 
cence,  meekness,    purity    and  splendor 
of  righteousness.     In  the  East,  doves  are 
I  frequently  domesticated.    Morier  speaks 
►of  the  pigeon-houses   as   "large   round 
I  towers,    rather   broader  at   the  bottom 
than  the  top,  crowned  by  conical  spira- 
cles through  which  the  pigeons  descend.  ..   - 
[Their  interior    resembles   a   honeycomb  -  v 
pierced  with  a  thousand  holes,  each   of 
^ -which  forms  a  snug  retreat  for  a  nest,"  \ 
^Turtle-doves  are  invaribly  smaller  than 
pigeons;  they  have  generally  a  patch  of 
colored   feathers  on  the  neck.     A  kind 
of  black  pigeon  and  also  the   turtle-dove  were, 
alone  of  birds,  offered  in  sacrifice;  full-grown  tur- 
VOL.  IX.— 18 


tie-doves  in  pairs,  but  only  the  young  of  pigeons 
(Lev.  1 :  14).  These  offerings  were  generally  of 
the  poorer  classes,  hence  made  by  the 
Virgin  (Luke  2 :  24).  It  is  related  that 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  bore  a 
dove  on  their  standards  in  memorial  of 
Semiramis,  nourished  by  doves  when  ex- 
posed after  her  birth.  There  is  such  a 
'J  quiet  modesty   exhibited    in    the   habits 

^  of  this  bird,  and  which  corresponds  so 

well  with  its  plumage,  that  it  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  placed  upon 
the  earth  to  teach  to  man  lessons  of 
simplicity  in  attire,  and  meekness  of 
disposition. 

A  bird  of  remarkable  beauty  is  shown 
in  connection  with  this  article,  known  as 
the  Bee-Eater  of  Palestine.  Its  feathers 
are  of  variegated  colors  and  of  a  fine 
quality,  its  beak  long,  sharp  and  dark, 
the  under  portion  of  its  neck  white, 
with  a  black  ribbon  of  plumage  around 
it.  This  bird  lives  principally  upon  insects,  and 
the  bee,  especially,  is  its  favorite  game. 

The  hawk  shown  in  our  engraving  is  only  one 
of  a  great  variety.  In  the  United  States  this  bird 
is  well  known,  particularly  by  children  who  reside 
in  rural  districts.  The  mother-hen  and  her  chil- 
dren of  the  barnyard  dread  this  thief  of  the  air, 
and  on  its  approach  they  startle  all  around  them 
by  their  cry  of  alarm.     The  original  word  (hawk) 


^\v 


The  Sparrow. 


implies  swift  motion,  which  is  practically  shown 
in  the  manner  with  which  they  swoop  down  and 
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The  HooroE. 
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carry  ofiF  the  little  ones.  The  hawk,  though  not 
migratory  in  this  country,  is  so  in  parts  of  Asia 
and  Southern  Europe,  It  is  referred  to  in  Job  39  : 
a6.  Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  passage :  "I  have  often  seen  them  returning 
South  during  the  latter  part  of  September,  but 
never  saw  them  migrating  Northward.  I  can  only 
account  for  this  by  supposing  that  in  going  they 
straggle  along  in  single  pairs,  and  at  no  particular 
time,  or  else  by  some  distant  interior  route,  but 
that  when  their  young  are  grown  they  come  back 
Southward  in  flocks ;  but  even  then  they  do  not 
fly  in  groups,  as  do  cranes,  geese  and  storks,  but 


keep  passing  for  days  in  straggling  lines,  like 
scattered  ranks  of  a  routed  army.  Here  and 
there,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  they  come 
flying  every  one  apart,  but  all  going  steadify  to  the 

More  than  ordinary  interest  clusters  around  the 
history  of  that  most  voracious  of  birds,  the  raven, 
as  it  is  frequently  referred  to  as  illustrating  Gi>d's 
kind  providence.     See  Job  38:  41;  Ps.   147: 
The  raven  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  Noah'tl 
choice  of  birds  to  send  out   from  the  ark,  and  to] 
which  it  did  not  return  ((ien.  8:  7).     Under  ihel 
Mosaic  law,  the   raven   was  considered  unclean.] 
We   have   no  positive  proof,   however,  that   tl 
raven  of  Palestine  is  identical  with  our  common 


^t«ite^ 


^\ 
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.Tmx  SrAExow  or  Kgyvt, 


The  Ammican  Swallow. 

species;  and  the  expression    of  the  Mosaic 
hibition,    "every  raven    after   his   kind," 
seem  to  signify  that  a  class  more  than  an  individail 
species  was  meant.     Raven,  we  are  also  told,  top* 
plied   with   food   the  prophet  Elijah  vben 
he  journeyed  by  the  brook  Chcrith  ',  I  Kiagi 
17:  4-6).     This  statement  has  been  qao» 
\       tioned   and  a  number  of  hypotheses  have 
been  devised    to   weaken  its  force;  but  aa 
Keil  correctly  observes,  "whoever  acknowl- 
edges the  loving  God  will  confide   in   Kb 
omnipotence  that  he  ran  (uuise  his  serrants 
to  be  nourished  even  by  ravens.*' 

The  sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  fiivorrd 
uf  birds,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  frequent  vtiutor, 
and  indeed  it  might  well  be  said»  makca  ita 
s.  home  along  with  the  busy*  bustling  life  of 
^  ours.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the 
common  sparrow  is  one  of  the  necenarj 
adjuncts  of  civilization,  as  it  may  be  (ouod 
near  almost  tvery  town,  and  ttttk  in  the 
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populous  cities.     There  are  more  varieties  and 
kindred  species  of  this  bird.     In  the  Holy  Land, 


H, 


,/Vl 


<.T 


The  Japanese  Chatterer. 

it  is  said,  more  than  one  hundred  varieties  are  to 
be  found.  The  sparrow  mentioned  in  Ps.  102  :  7, 
is  described  as  a  solitary  bird,  and  is  thought  to 
be  a  species  of  the  thrush.  An  eminent  writer 
says:  "They  are  a  tame,  troublesome  and  imper- 
tinent generation,  and  nestle  just  where  you  don't 
want  them.  They  are  extremely  pertinacious  in 
asserting  their  right  of  possession,  and  have  not 
the  least  reverence  for  any  place  or  thing.  David 
alludes  to  these  characteristics  of  the  sparrow, 
where  he  complains  that  they  ha<l  appropriated 
even  the  altars  of  God  for  their  nests.  Concern- 
ing himself,  he  says :  '  I  watch,  and  am  as  a  spar- 
row upon  the  house-top.'  When  one  of  them  has 
lost  its  mate,  a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence, 
he  will  sit  on  the  house-top  alone  and  lament  by 
the  hour  his  sad  bereavement.  These  birds  are 
snared  and  caught  in  great  numbers ;  but,  as  they 
are  small  and  not  much  relished  for  food,  five 
sparrows  may  still  be  sold  for  two  farthings." 
Vet,  notwithstanding  the  multitudes,  the  American 
people  love  the  sparrow  and  toss  to  it,  with  plea- 
sure, crumbs  from  the  table,  hoping  thus  to  secure 
its  return. 


The  reader  is  too  familiar  with  the  swallow  to 
require  any  extended  remarks.  With  our  illustra- 
tion, it  will  suffice  us  to  say  that  this  bird  belongs 
to  the  Himndinida^  an  insectivorous  family,  in 
which  ihe  powers  of  flight  are  highly  developed, 
while  the  feet  are  poorly  adapted  for  progress  on 
terra-firma.  This  bird  is  of  a  migratory  disposi- 
tion, especially  in  sections  of  the  country  or  in 
latitudes  where  the  supply  of  insect-food,  taken 
on  the  wing,  fails  in  the  autumn. 

Tlie  Japanese  Chatterer  belongs  to  what  is 
known  in  this  country  as  the  jay-bird  family.  It 
is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  its  vivacity.  There 
is  in  the  carriage  of  the  bird  a  certain  sort  of  ani- 
mation which  tells  of  gayety  and  pride  not  unlike 
human  love  of  display.  Its  name  reveals  its  na- 
tivity (Japan)  and  also  its  colloquial  powers. 

The  Java  Miuo  in  appearance  strongly  resem- 
bles the  raven,  differing  mainly  in  the  crown  on 
its  head  and  the  length  of  its  beak.  In  habits  it 
is  rather  staid,  and  not  unlike  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  which  gives  it  its  name. 

The  limit  of  this  article  will  not  permit  us  lo 
speak  at  greater  length.  It  would  be  both  pleas- 
ing and  profitable  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
life  of  the  feathered  family.  With  this,  our  short 
excursion  among  the  children  of  the  air,  we  have 
been  delighted,  and  foster  the  hope  that  at  some 


The  Java  Mino. 

other  time  we   may  be  ab!e  to  make  a  longer  and 
more  instructive  visit  to  the  home  of  the  warblers. 
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Bv  J.  M.  Beach, 


Nestled  among  the  hills  of  New  Jersey  is  a 
place  rendered  historic  in  the  annals  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  twice  selected  as  the  winter  quarters 
of  the  American  army.  After  the  victories  of 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  Washington  took  a  cir- 
cuitous route  through  Middlesex  and  Somerset 
Counties,  and  rested  his  array  at  Morristown  for 
the  winter.  The  location  was  happily  chosen. 
Only  thirty  miles  distanl  from  New  York,  he 
was  enabled  to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
British  troops  in  that  city.  His  communication 
with  Congress  was  unbroken,  his  means  of  retreat 
in  an  emergency  secure ;  and  a  productive  sur- 
rounding agricultural  region  furnished  abundant 
supplies  for  his  wearied  troops.  With  these  facili- 
jies  he  was  enabled  to  do  more  than  act  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  took  possession  of  the  Raritan  River 
aiid  coast  of  Stalen  Island.  Here  he  held  corres- 
pondence with  many  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
Revolutionary  cause  and  with  Congress,  and  issued 
many  important  Genera!  Orders.  In  his  second 
winter  at  Morristown,  Washington  was  joined  by 
his  wife,  who  found  leisure  from  this  point  to 
maintain  friendly  correspondence  with  patriotic 
citizens  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  Many 
historic  buildings  still  remain  in  good  preser- 
vation in  this  vicinity,  an  account  of  which, 
with  engravings  thereof,  will  be  found  in  the 
Monthly  for  September,  1875.  Among  them  are 
the  residence  of  William  Alexander  ("  Lord  Stir- 
ling"), the  Ford  Mansion,  the  Faesch  Mansion, 
and  others. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  Revolutionary  incidents  of  this  beau- 
tiful locality.  As  our  title  indicates,  we  propose 
to  give  briefly  a  history  of  a  popular  delusion 
which  spread  through  this  region,  and  involved  in 
financial  ruin  many  of  its  residents.  A  narra- 
tive of  the  affair  was  published  in  1836,  by  "  David 
Young,  Philom/'  well  known  to  Jersey  men  as  the 

*  An  Accoont  of  the  Beginning,  Transactions  and  Di>- 
OOTcry  of  Ransford  Rogers,  who  deceived  many  by  pre- 
tended Hobgoblins  and  Ap(xirilions,  and  thereby  extorted 
Monej  from  their  pockel».  In  the  County  of  .Vlonis  and 
Slate  of  New  Jeney,  in  the  Year  1788.  Printed  for  every 
PwchaMr — 1792. 


celebrated  almanac  maker  of  Hanover.  We  pre 
fer,  however,  to  go  to  the  original  source  for 
information,  and  for  the  main  facts  here  given  we 
are  indebted  to  the  publication  mentioned  above. 
A  fac-simile  of  this  pamphlet  has  recently  b»-en 
issued  by  the  Messrs.  Vogt  of  Morristown.  The 
author  wrote  anonymously,  and  the  edition  was 
bought  up  and  suppres.sed  soon  after  its  appear- 
ance. 

The  chief  actor  in  this  spiritual  delusion  was 
Ransford  Rogers  of  Connecticut.  He  possessed 
little  education,  although  a  school- teacher  by  pro- 
fession; but  combined  tact  and  affability  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  great  abilities. 
Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  gentleniea 
of  Morristown,  he  removed  to  that  place,  where 
he  took  charge  of  a  common  English  school.  An 
opinion  prevailed  that  a  large  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  was  deposited  in  the  earth  at  Schooley's 
Mountain,*  and  that  it  was  guarded  by  hobgoblins 
and  apparitions.  Rogers  professed  his  ability  to 
dispel  these  custodians  of  the  supposed  treasure, 
pretending  to  great  knowledge  in  chemistry  and  thfl; 
means  necessary  to  secure  the  coveted  pritr.  He 
secured  an  assistant,  and  in  September,  1788,  com- 
menced his  incantations  and  perfected  his  pitas 
for  extracting  treasure,  not  from  Schooley's  Moos* 
tain,  but  from  the  pockets  of  his  credulous  patrons. 
He  assured  them  that  an  immense  amount 
money  was  deposited  in  the  Mounlain ;  th 
several  persons  had  been  murdered  and  bun 
with  it,  in  order  to  prevent  its  recovery,  and  t 
these  spirits  must  be  raised  and  conversed  with 
a  preliminary  step  to  its  reclamation.  Rogers  pro- 
fessed to  hold  intercourse  with  these  spirits.  In 
order  to  impress  his  dupes  with  a  conviction  of 
his  miraculous  power,  at  the  evening  meetings  for 
consultation  several  substances  were  thrown  into 
the  air,  breaking  in  such  manner  as  to  convey  the 
idea  of  supernatural  power. 

At  one  of  these  meetings  a  spirit  appeared,  and 
harangued  them.     They  were  directed  to  meet  on 

'  A  celebrated  watering-place,  abovl  twelve  milca  hnm 
Morristown.  The  inottnt.\in  rises  eleven  bmidrrd  fed  ako*« 
ibe  level  of  the  sea.  A  spring  al  its  top  is 
oxide  of  iron,  lime,  toda  and  iuagne*ia. 
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a  certain  night  in  a  secluded  field;  "they  must 
form  certain  angles  and  circles,  and  they  must 
proceed  in  drawing  their  circles  as  Rogers  directed, 
and  then  be  careful  to  keep  within  the  circles,  or 
they  would  provoke  the  spirits  to  that  degree  they 
would  finally  extirpate  them  from  the  place!" 

Now  commenced  a  series  of  mummeries  so 
absurd  as  to  excite  our  wonder  that  sane  men 
could  be  deceived  thereby.  We  will  let  our  author 
describe  them : 

"The  night  appointed  for  them  to  convene  hav- 
ing arrived,  they  all  with  joy,  fear  and  trembling, 
convened  at  the  appointed  house,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  field.  This  field  was  environed  on 
the  north  and  west  by  a  thick  wood.  The  circles 
and  angles  being  drawn  the  preceding  day,  they 
all  proceeded  from  the  house  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  with  peculiar  silence  and  decorum, 
and  entered  the  circles  with  the  greatest  solemnity, 
and  being  fully  sensible  they  were  surrounded  by 
apparitions  and  hobgoblins. 

"Upon  one  part  of  the  circle  were  erected  four 
posts,  in  order  to  spread  a  cloth  and  form  a  tent, 
where  Rogers  could  preside,  as  governor  of  the 
ghastly  procession.  The  number  that  entered  these 
circles  was  about  forty.  This  number  was  walk- 
ing alternately  during  the  whole  procession.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  people  were  timorous 
in  this  place;  for  the  candles  illumining  one  part 
of  the  circle,  caused  a  ghastly,  melancholy,  direful 
gloom,  towards  the  woods,  for  it  was  a  dark  night. 
Every  person  must  suppose  that  this  was  a  suitable 
place  for  the  pretended  ghosts  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance and  establish  their  faith  in  hobgoblins, 
apparitions,  witchcraft  and  the  devil. 

"  After  they  had  been  rotating  within  the  circle 
for  a  considerable  time  with  great  decorum,  they 
were  instantaneously  shocked  with  the  most  im- 
petuous explosion  from  the  earth  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  them.  This  substance  was  previously 
compounded  and  secreted  in  that  place  a  few 
hours  before.  The  flames  rising  at  a  considerable 
height,  illuminated  the  circumambient  atmosphere, 
and  presented  many  dreadful  objects,  from  the 
supposed  haunted  grove,  which  was  instantane- 
ously involved  in  obscurity. 

"  Immediately  after  the  pretended  ghosts  made 
their  appearance,  with  a  hideous  groan.  They 
remained  together,  but  conversed  with  Rogers, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  company — this  was  in  No- 
vember, 1788.     The  spirits  informed   them   that 


they  had  possessions  of  vast  treasure,  and  could  not 
give  them  up  unless  they  proceed  regularly,  and 
without  variance ;  and  as  fortune  had  discriminated 
them  to  receive  the  treasure,  they  must  deliver  to 
the  spirits,  every  man,  twelve  pounds,  for  the 
money  could  not  be  given  up  by  the  spirits  until 
that  sum  was  given  them.  They  must  also  ac- 
knowledge Rogers  as  their  conductor,  and  adhere 
to  his  precepts;  and  as  they  knew  all  things,  they 
would  detect  the  man  that  attempted  to  defraud 
his  neighbor.  These  pretended  ghosts  had  a 
machine  over  their  mouths,  that  caused  such  a 
variation  in  their  voices  that  they  were  not  dis- 
covered by  any  of  the  company  during  the  proces- 
sion, which  lasted  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

"  Now  the  whole  company  confide  in  Rogers 
and  look  to  him  for  protection  to  defend  them 
from  the  raging  spirits;  and  after  several  cere- 
monies Rogers  dispelled  the  apparitions,  and  they 
all  returned  from  the  field  wondering  at  the  miracu- 
lous things  that  happened,  being  fully  persuaded 
of  the  existence  of  hobgoblins  and  apparitions. 
By  this  time  they  could  revere  Rogers,  and  thought 
him  something  more  than  man." 

The  result  of  these  frequent  interviews  was  the 
delivery  to  Rogers  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  allay  the  "spirits"  and  recover  the 
buried  treasure.  A  sort  of  emulation  arose  as  to 
who  should  most  promptly  obey  the  demand  for 
material  aid,  and  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
was  cheerfully  contributed. 

In  March,  1789,  the  contributors  became  clam- 
orous for  a  speedy  raid  upon  the  auriferous  Moun- 
tain, but  were  advised  by  the  .spirits  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  their  chief,  and  obey  him 
in  all  things.  Confidence  in  Rogers  was  unshaken, 
and  he  might  have  framed  satisfactory  excuses  for 
indefinite  delay  in  the  matter  had  he  been  content 
with  the  large  sum  already  received  by  him.  In 
the  succeeding  fall,  however,  he  was  joined  by  two 
young  men  of  his  acquaintance  in  a  scheme  to 
effect  another  organization  at  some  distance  from 
Morristown.  Restricting  his  operations  to  a 
smaller  number  of  persons,  he  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting large  sums  of  money  from  his  new  sphere 
of  operations.  His  mode  of  procedure  was  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  large  amount  of  religious  cant : 

"After  they  had  all  convened,  the  first  ma- 
ncEuvre  was,  both  the  deceiver  and  the  deceived 


unite  in  prayer  upon  their  bended  knees ;  then 
parading  according  to  their  age  proceed  rotating 
the  room,  as  many  times  as  there  were  persons  in 
number;  then  parading  round  a  table,  each  one 
drawing  a  sheet  of  paper  from  a  quire  and  Rogers 
folding  them,  delivered  to  each  man  one;  then 
they  proceeding  in  order,  a  small  distance  from 
the  house,  and  drawing  a  circle  about  twelve  feet 
in  diameter,  they  all  stepped  within  it,,  unfolding 
their  papers,  extending  them  with  one  arm,  fell 
with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  continuing  in  prayer 
with  their  eyes  closed,  that  the  spirit  might  enter 
within  the  circle,  and  write  their  directions  upon 
the  papers  ;  then  Rogers  giving  the  word  '  Amen  1' 
prayer  ended,  each  one  folded  his  paper,  rose, 
and  marched  into  the  house;  then  unfolding  their 
papers,  the  writing  appeared  upon  one  of  them,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  most  of  the  company. 
The  contents  of  the  writing  was,  'O  faithful  man! 
What  more  need  I  exhibit  unto  you!  I  am  the 
spirit  of  a  just  man,  sent  from  Heaven  to  declare 
these  things  unto  you;  and  I  can  have  no  rest 
until  I  have  tlelivcred  great  possessions  into  your 
hands  ;  but  look  to  God  ;  there  is  greater  treasures 
in  Heaven  for  you !  O  faithless  men  I  Press  forward 
in  iaith,  and  the  prize  is  yours  1' 

"  Previous  to  this  Rogers  pulverized  some  bones 
and  had  given  it  to  the  commander,  declaring 
that  it  was  the  dust  of  their  bodies,  and  each  man 
must  have  some  of  the  powder  in  a  paper  sealed, 
as  a  token  of  the  spirits'  approbation,  and  that  he 
was  one  of  the  company.  This  powder  was  to  be 
kept  secret,  and  no  one  touch  it  upon  his  peril. 
.  ,  .  One  of  the  aged  members  that  had  one  of 
these  papers,  supposed  to  contain  some  of  the  dust 
of  the  body  of  the  spirit)  as  I  before  mentioned, 
was  to  be  kept  secret  and  no  one  to  touch  it. 
This  man  leaving  it  accidently  in  his  pocket  in  the 
house,  his  wife  happened  to  find  it,  broke  it  open 
and  perceiving  the  contents,  feared  to  touch  it 
supposing  it  to  be  withcraft:  She  went  imme- 
diately to  the  priest  for  advice — he,  not  knowing 
its  composition  was  unwilling  to  touch  it  for  fear 
it  might  have  some  operation  upon  him. 

"When  her  husband  discovered  what  she  had 
done,  he  was  much  terrified,  declaring  she  had 
mined  him  forever,  in  breaking  open  that  paper. 
This  made  her  more  solicitous  to  know  the  con- 
tents;  and  she  declaring  not  todividge  anything, 
he  told  her  the  whole  proceedings;  she  insisted 
on  it  they  were  serving  the  devil,  and  thought  it 
her  duty  to  put  an  end  to  such  proceedings." 


Thus  the  nfhole  scheme  was  exploded ;  Rogers 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Subsequently  be 
was  released  on  bail  and  fled  from  the  vicinity.* 

It  seems  marvelous  that  intelligent  and  prac» 
tical  men  should  be  imposed  upon  by  such  a 
shallow  device.  The  amount  bagged  by  Rogers 
was  large,  and  was  drawn  from  a  well-to-do  claifi. 
Gold  and  silver  was  the  only  currency  recognized 
by  the  "spirits/' and  to  obtain  this  many  sacrifices 
were  made.  Tradition  tells  us  that  many  fanners 
sold  their  live  stock  in  order  to  obtain  the  re- 
quisite funds.  Our  author  attempts  to  accoant 
for  the  growth  of  this  delusion  by  attributing  a 
wide-spread  belief  in  witches  to  the  people  of 
Morris  County.     He  says ; 

"  I  was  once  in  Morristown,  and  happened  to 
be  in  conversation  with  some  gentlemen,  who  had, 
as  it  were,  the  faith  of  assurance  in  witchcraft. 
They  informed  me  that  there  were  several  young 
women  who  were  bewitched  j  and  they  hod  been 
harassed  so  much  by  witches  for  a  long  time, 
and  all  their  experiments  proved  abortive,  and  the 
young  women  were  so  much  debilitated  they  trere 
fearful  they  would  never  recover  their  health. 
They  related  several  occurrences,  that  1  think  loo 
simple  to  mention}  but  one  instance  was,  *That 
an  old  lady  was  churning,  and  being  much  fatigoed 
and  unable  to  obtain  butter,  she  at  last  concltidcd 
that  the  witches  were  in  the  churn,  and  immedi- 
ately had  recourse  to  experiments,  which  were  that 
of  healing  several  horse-shoes,  and  putting  than 
into  the  chum  alternately — she  burnt  the  devil  oot 
and  immediately  obtained  butter.' 

*'  I  perceived  that  the  generality  were  appte^ 
hensive  of  witches  raiding  them,  and  the  greatcsl 
evidence  of  a  witch  was,  if  a  women  had  aay 
deformity,  or  had  lived  to  that  age  to  enm 
wrinkles  in  her  face,  she  had  the  appellaiioo  oC  m 
witch.  There  «'as  another  occurrence  that  hap- 
pened on  Sunday.  They  informed  me  a 
driving  his  sheep  from  his  grain,  and  bjraa 
dent  as  they  were  jumping  over  a  fence,  cue 
the  sheep  broke  his  leg.  The  man  for  some  lime 
before  supposed  that  the  same  sheep  was  bewitched. 


« 


■  Roger»  must  have  carried  off  h»  ill-cotlca  gillN,  far  iIm 
folbwing  w«re  a11  the  auet!>  that  could  Ix  fomMl  mftcr  hto 
escape:  1  calf,  value  ixs.;  I  cow,  v»lne  i^J  il*-  j/-»  I 
small  chest;  t  pair  of  silver  shoe  liuckles;  i  tilvcr 
I  pair  of  silver  rims  of  buckles  ;  6  silvcf  teaspoooa  ;  I  lilvct 
buckle:  I  pair  of  sleeve  battoiu;  I  tilver  tea  too^;  t 
shirt :  i  pair  of  natikeen  breecfaci ;  I  voM ;  I  pair 
•lockings ;  2  slips ;  2  pillow  cases  ;  cad  9y,  6d.  ia 
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About  the  same  time,  an  aged  old  lady  returning 
from  church,  her  horse  unfortunately  stumbled 
and  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke  her  leg.  This 
was  received  as  an  indication  that  she  was  a  witch : 
And  in  fact,  if  a  horse  had  the  colic,  or  any  beast 
was  in  agony  of  pain  and  behaved  uncommon, 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  creature  was 
bewitched." 

We  must  not,  however,  judge  too  harshly  those 
who,  in  that  day,  believed  in  witchcraft.  The 
country  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  Salem  delusion,  and  a  fallacy  which  had  led 
astray  the  learned  and  pious  Cotton  Mather  might 
easily  have  found  lodgment  in  less  cultivated 
minds.  Even  in  this  day  a  belief  in  the  super- 
natural pervades  the  community,  and  the  delusions 
of  the  last  century  have  been  supplemented  by 
equally  absurd  beliefs  in  this. 

The  writer  has  had  much  acquaintance  with  the 
people  referred  to,  and  is  inclined  to  reject  the 
theory  here  advanced.     A  more  plausible  hypoth- 


esis may  be  deduced  from  the  statement  that 
at  the  field  meetings  "a  sufficient  quantity  of 
liquor  was  prepared,  which  the  spirits  had  ordered 
to  be  used  very  freely ;  then  each  one  taking  a 
hearty  dram,  they  all  united  in  fervent  prayer, 
after  which  the  meeting  was  concluded."  Those 
familiar  with  the  effects  of  New  Jersey  whisky 
will  readily  believe  that  it  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  raising  up  of  *'  spirits." 

The  little  hamlet  where  Washington  quartered 
his  troops  has  grown  into  a  city.  The  fields  over 
which  the  soldiers  walked  barefooted,  and  in 
which  Rogers  practiced  his  incantations,  are 
covered  with  commodious  mansions,  and  the 
"  Morristown  Ghost,"  by  the  magical  power  of 
the  locomotive,  is  succeeded  by  the  Bulls  and 
Bears  of  Wall  street.  No  treasure  has  been  taken 
from  Schooley's  Mountain  except  the  treasure  of 
health  gathered  by  the  thousands  who  have  fre- 
quented the  charming  spot  and  inhaled  its  life- 
giving  breezes. 


SCIENCE  AND  REVELATION. 


By  RobERT  Sears. 


It  is  most  unfortunate  that  science  and  religion 
should  ever  have  been  made  to  assume  a  hostile 
front.  This  has  been  productive  of  incalculable 
mischief,  which  has  operated  in  two  different 
directions.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  too  frequently 
led  the  friends  and  advocates  of  religion  to  dis- 
play an  unwarrantable  jealousy  of  the  progress  of 
science,  and  to  frown  upon  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  ardent  prosecution  of  it.  It  would 
appear  as  if  the  imagination  had  been  indulged, 
that  every  new  conquest  achieved  by  science  in- 
volved the  loss  of  a  domain  to  religion — that 
every  new  pillar  erected  in  the  temple  of  science 
had  been  stolen  from  the  temple  of  religion. 
This  sort  of  groundless  alarm  might  have  suited 
the  time  when  ignorance  was  esteemed  the  mother 
of  devotion ;  and  when  undoubtedly  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  priesthood  of  a  corrupt  superstition 
that  men  should  know  as  little  and  think  as  little 
as  possible.  But  surely  all  such  jealousy  is  un- 
worthy of  those  who  have  an  equally  well-grounded 


conviction  that  the  works  of  nature  and  ibe  volume 
of  revelation  proceeded  from  the  same  source. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then,  while  science  and  reli- 
gion may  each  have  their  appropriate  domain 
within  which  their  dicta  are  absolute,  it  can  never 
happen  that  these  will  be  contradictory.  God  has 
not  written  one  language  in  the  Bible,  and  a  con- 
tradictory language  on  the  face  of  creation.  Reve- 
lation and  science  may  not  always  speak  the  same 
truths,  but  they  will  never  speak  opposite  truths. 
The  danger  lies  in  a  kind  of  twilight  understand- 
ing of  either.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  likely, 
that  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
science  on  the  other,  may  land  us  in  irreconcilable 
difficulties,  which  can  only  be  cleared  away  by  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  both.  But  this, 
so  far  from  leading  us  to  be  jealous  of  the  advances 
of  science,  should  lead  us  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late them  to  the  utmost.  While  it  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  right,  that  we  should  regard  with 


suspicion  any  conclusion  of  science  which  seems 
subversive  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  it  would  be 
at  once  irrational  and  sinful  to  attempt  to  stop  its 
progress.  Perhaps  the  conclusion  may  be  a  wrong 
one,  deduced  from  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
science,  which,  if  farther  prosecuted,  would  lead 
to  its  abandonment.  Perhaps  the  contrariety 
between  science  and  revelation  is  only  apparent, 
and  results  from  our  hasty  and  erroneous  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible.  Take,  for  example,  the  well- 
known  case  of  Galileo.  He  became  convinced  as 
he  prosecuted  the  study  of  astronomy,  that  it  was 
not  the  sun  which  revolved  round  the  earth,  as 
was  universally  believed  at  that  time,  but  that  the 
earth  revolved  round  the  sun.  Alarm  was  taken 
at  this  conclusion,  as  if  it  expressly  contradicted 
the  language  of  the  Bible,  which  speaks  of  the  sun 
as  rising  and  going  down,  and  Galileo  was  <(ub- 
jected  to  persecution  as  an  infidel.  What  then 
was  the  result?  The  science  of  Galileo  has  been 
established  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction  ; 
but  the  Bible  has  not  therefore  been  found  to 
speak  the  language  of  falsehood.  His  discovery 
has  only  led  to  a  sounder  interpretation  of  those 
texts  which  the  science  of  astronomy  was  thought 
to  contradict.  And  this  must  be  the  issue  of  all 
seeming  contradictions  between  revelation  and 
science.  It  may  happen  that  science  now,  as  in 
the  days  of  Galileo,  may  subvert  some  of  onr 
views  of  Scripture  language;  but,  if  so,  we  ought 


rather  to  rejoice  that  science  has  aided  us  to  a 
sounder  and  more  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  than  we  had  hitherto  attained.  Here,  then, 
arc  two  errors  to  be  guarded  against,  which  we 
shall  take  time  merely  to  notice.  The  &rst  is  the 
tendency  to  bend  the  facts  of  science  to  meet  oar 
views  of  revelation.  No  attempt  could  be  more 
mischievous  than  this.  When  we  arc  engaged  in 
examining  the  properties  and  relations  of  nuuter, 
let  us  receive  the  facts  it  gives  us  without  equivo* 
cation  and  without  reserve — let  us  listen  to  the 
voice  we  evoke,  as  if  there  was  not  another  in  (he 
universe.  When  we  set  ourselves  to  study  nature^ 
let  us  become  the  faithful  and  humble  interpreters 
of  nature.  'Ihe  second  error  is,  the  tendency 
hastily  to  adapt  the  language  of  Scripture  to  the 
inferences  of  science.  This  tendency  is  no  loi 
mischievous  than  the  other,  and  has  led  in  some 
instances  to  an  utter  subversion  of  all  religions 
truth.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  let  us  deal  by  it  as  we  would  by  science 
itself.  Let  us  hear  what  it  says  without  reserve, 
and  listen  to  its  voice  as  the  voice  of  God.  Our 
part  is  to  act  as  its  faithful  and  humble  interpre* 
ters,  and  to  subject  it  only  to  such  questionary 
processes  as  we  would  adopt  with  any  other  record, 
the  real  meaning  of  which  we  were  anxious  to  as- 
certain. By  acting  thus  honestly  both  w^ith  science 
and  religion,  it  will  be  found  that  they  speak  a 
language  always  harmonious,  because  always  true. 


I 


I 


A  CLASSIC  MYSTERY. 


By  Egbert  L.  Bangs. 


In  Greece,  where  foam-bom  Venos  dwelt, 
Three  Sisten  held  their  fabled  sway. 

At  whose  fair  shrine  bnive  heroes  knch — 
At  least  so  Grecian  legends  say. 

These  maids  were  not  like  modem  belles, 
Such  as  you  sec  in  fashion's  halls. 

Sometimes  the  (oast  of  modem  swells, 
Sometimes  adorning  parlor  walls. 

They  were  the  Graces — women  fair, 
Much  raved  abuut,  hot  never  seen ; 

Ideal  conccption»— things  of  air, 
Like  Venos,  their  immortal  queen. 

It  was  a  wondrous  stroke  of  wit. 
Or  rathsr  itapintion,  aay — 


At  least  it  was  a  brilliant  bit^ 

To  choo!>e  Ibe  Graces  just  that  way. 

To  woman  rather  than  to  man, 
The  gods  all  heavenly  eraces  lent ; 

So  only  woman  ever  can 
All  graces  filly  represent. 

O,  ancient  Greeks,  in  realms  above, 
Or  with  infernal  gods  below. 

Get  leave  of  absence  from  grcnl  Jorc, 
And  one  deep  secret  l«t  ttc  Icoow. 

You  made  the  Grace*  women  fair: 
No  duubt  it  wwt  fh*  tiling  to  dn; 

Why,  under  heaven,  I  ftmf  dadaic. 
Make  raging  Kuriw  «aa«B  IM? 
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THE  FAIR  PATRIOT  OF  THE  REVOLUION. 

By  David  Murdoch. 


CHAPTER    XXXVr.       THE    ELDER   ABIEL  S   STORY 
CONTINUED. 

'*  Newabina,  considering  the  battle  over,  ran 
immediately  to  Castilberg,  where  the  old  Icings 
Etau-o-quain,  was  lying  ready  for  his  sou,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  hunting-grounds  of  his 
fathers.  He  found  hinn  content.  The  fierce  Mo- 
hawk, his  only  rival,  had  been  beaten  back  ;  and 
now,  contrary  to  his  expressed  wish  of  the  previous 
day,  he  comraianded  that  his  regalia,  regarded  by 
him  with  so  much  pride,  should  be  taken  off  from 
him,  and  his  son  put  into  the  kingship,  while  his 
eyes  were  yet  clear  to  behold  him.  Over  forty 
years  had  he  worn  it.  From  the  time  he  had 
received  it  in  London  from  the  Great  Queen  over 
the  big  waters,  he  had  worn  it  on  all  festive  occa- 
sions, whether  in  war  or  in  peace.  He  made 
Newabina  kneel  at  his  couch  ;  putting  his  withered 
hand  across  his  brow  thrice,  he  took  the  feathery 
crown  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  elected  king, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  silver-mounted 
tomahawk :  the  symbols  of  power  to  rule,  and  of 
power  to  execute.  Bidding  him  walk  three  times 
before  him  through  the  tent,  he  called  him  once 
more  near,  when  he  muttered  something  like  an 
invocation;  then,  laying  himself  back,  he  never 
spoke  more.  On  the  same  evening,  just  as  the 
sun  was  bidding  the  world  adieu,  the  mountains 
and  the  sky  resplendent  with  the  radiance  of 
his  beams,  they  laid  the  old  chief  in  his  last  bed 
at  the  foot  of  that  hill.  Any  one. will  tell  you, 
should  you  venture  there,  where  the  Indians' 
graves  are  made.  From  that  Castilberg  his  grave 
is  seen  with  this  mountain  stream  placidly  winding 
round  it :  the  Haupee-naus  lies  to  the  south  a 
little  way;  while  the  great  river  over  which  he 
reigned  so  long,  still  winds  on  with  majestic  flow. 
I  have  stood  on  that  rising  ground  at  sunset,  look- 
ing to  the  mountains  above,  on  which  there  lay 
palaces,  castles,  islands,  and  smooth  blue  lakes,  of 
spiritual  beauty ;  and  have  at  times  envied  the  men 
who  imagined  those  glories  to  be  the  grounds  and 
the  streams  to  which  Etau-o-quam  had  gone,  the 
last  king  of  the  rivers. 

"  Newabina,  dressed  in  the  royal  attire  of  his 
sire,  came  down  among  his  people,  who  received 


him  with  shouts,  for  they  deemed  that  his  crown 
was  fairly  won ;  but  the  chief,  the  moment  he 
stood  on  the  Hau-pee-naus  and  looked  out  upon 
the  water,  perceived  that  his  new  honor  was  not  to 
be  retained  without  a  struggle.  The  crafty  Mo- 
hawk had  a  plan  from  the  first,  which  he  intended 
to  put  in  force,  but  which  he  kept  to  himself.  In 
the  meantime  he  was  seen  strengthening  his  camp 
on  one  of  those  small  fields  where  the  Mohicans 
had  from  time  immemorial  raised  the  fragrant 
tobacco  weed.  He  affected  no  secrecy  of  his  in- 
tention to  remain  and  watch  his  chance  for  another 
onslaught ;  and  though  he  saw  his  enemy  on  the 
east  shore  and  on  the  west  side  reconnoitering  his 
camp,  he  made  no  attempt  at  driving  them  away. 
As  night  came  on,  the  death  song  for  the  fallen 
braves  rang  uut  over  the  waters,  and  was  echoed 
from  the  shores,  sometimes  in  low,  plaintive  tones, 
and  at  intervals  with  wild  shrieks,  which  made  the 
blood  curdle  in  the  veins  of  those  of  us  who  were 
listening  upon  Overpaugh's  kekute ;  that,  you  see, 
as  I  said  already,  smoking  there  at  this  moment. 

"But  from  that  we  went  down  to  the  high  land 
that  overlooks  the  river,  where  a  band  of  us  stood 
at  night.  The  two  islands  seemed  in  the  dark  like 
two  terrible  creatures  glaring  upon  each  other  with 
their  thousand  eyes;  as  if  looking  into  ihe  hearts 
they  wished  to  penetrate.  Yells  of  defiance  went 
forth  amidst  the  songs  of  lamentation,  while  from 
Castilberg  was  heard  a  more  mournful  sound,  as 
the  women  shrieked  over  the  grave  of  the  departed 
sachem.  We  were  becoming  every  hour  more 
numerous,  and  had  formed  ourselves  into  a  band 
of  defence  in  case  of  any  murderous  attack  from 
the  Mohawks,  should  they  prove  victorious.  Their 
blood  up,  any  scalp  would  become  valuable.  We 
chose  Du  Bois  as  our  captain,  and  were  drilling 
under  his  command,  while  we  were  marking  the 
movements  of  both  parties  below  on  the  two 
islands. 

"All  night  the  spies  of  both  sides  were  busy 
around*  Fearlessly  did  they  venture  within  the 
rival  camps  j  crawling  like  snakes  along  the  ground, 
after  rising  on  the  banks  as  otters  lift  their  backs, 
letting  the  water  drip  from  their  sides  ;  when,  after 
having  obtained  all  they  wanted,  creeping  back, 


they  would  dash  into  the  stream  with  as  loud  a 
plunge  as  they  could  make,  giving  a  laugh  of  tri- 
umph as  they  swam  into  the  current;  or  of  con- 
tempt at  the  negligence  of  their  foes.  One  of 
these  daring  devils  was  caught  on  the  shallows,  and 
though  he  fought  like  a  panther,  now  holding  on 
as  with  a  grip  of  steel,  and  then  slipping  out  of 
their  hands  as  an  eel  escapes,  he  was  finally  con- 
quered, and  condemned  upon  the  spot  to  a  cruel 
death.  By  some  mutual  sign  of  their  own,  the 
Mohawks  were  made  aware  of  the  fate  of  iheir 
brave  spy;  for,  standing  abreast  on  the  banks  of 
their  own  island,  they  saw  the  fire  kindling  that 
was  intended  for  his  torture.  It  was  on  a  little 
knoll  upon  the  verge  of  the  creek,  which  could  be 
seen  from  all  the  camps:  from  Castilberg,  Hau- 
pee-nauSj  Wantona,  Ussaman,  and  our  hill  we  saw 
the  tragedy,  and  heard  the  shouts  of  cruel  victory 
that  rang  around  us  from  the  Mohicans ;  while  the 
companions  of  the  wretched  victim  sang  his  death 
song  aloud  and  clear,  so  that  his  spirit  entered  the 
halls  of  his  fathers  by  the  music  that  he  had  loved 
best  all  his  life. 

•♦This  last  occurrence  inspirited  the  followers 
of  Newabina  so  highly,  that  he  resolved  to  attack 
the  Mohawks  instead  of  waiting  for  Hendrick  on 
the  next  day.  He  kept  his  counsel  to  himself  till 
the  last  moment,  confiding  only  in  his  pale-faced 
friend  Du  Bois,  who  endeavored  to  dissuade  him 
from  it  by  every  argument  he  could  bring. 

"The  attack  was  what  Hendrick  anticipated. 
He  kept  his  fires  burning,  tied  his  blankets  to  the 
trees,  spcading  them  so  as  to  surround  his  camp, 
and  making  the  whole  outside  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  secure  and  comfortable  sleeping  ground. 
He  seemed  careless ;  letting  the  spies  of  his  enemy 
come  as  near  as  they  pleased,  so  that  they  might 
bear  away  reports  of  the  state  of  things  as  they 
appeared  from  the  outside.  Newabina  made  a 
voyage  himself  to  the  islands,  so  as  to  make  all 
sure,  and  came  back  satisfied  that  the  Mohawks  had 
gone  to  sleep. 

"  We  all  stood  upon  the  hill,  ignorant  of  what 
was  to  happen  next ;  only  that  we  were  warned  by 
Du  Bois  against  disbanding  for  the  night.  We 
were  all  hunters,  and  ready  to  fight  for  our  hearth- 
stones, with  as  good  heart  as  we  ever  hunted  a 
hungry  wolf.  Quietly  we  sat  on  the  hills  saying 
little  ;  the  peddler  in  our  midst  talking  as  if  he 
did  all  the  work.  He  dilated  on  the  causes  and 
the  consequence  of  this  battle,  with  the  same  assur- 
ance as  be  would  have  discussed  a  yard  of  serge. 


"  'These  Mohawks  are  a  wicked  set,  and  will 
just  do  whatever  Colonel  Johnson  tells  them  to. 
If  he  has  bid  them  kill  off  the  white  folks  here, 
be  sure  of  their  doing  it,* 

'  Why  shoutd  Colonel  Jansen  do  dat  ting?'  Siiid 
one  old  farmer,  of  more  benevolence  than  know* 
ledge  of  the  world. 

"  'Just  that  he  may  rule  the  colonies/  was  the 
peddler's  answer ;  '  and  Parson  Wheclock  sajrs 
that  all  men  should  make  laws  for  themselves. 
That  kings  were  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  the  kings.  That's  no  treason.  Johnson 
is  the  critter  of  King  George,  and  Hendrkk  is 
the  critter  of  Johnson.' 

"  '  Ende  vay  is  de  Mohican  de  creature  of?* 
said  the  old  Boermaa. 

"  'Why,'  said  the  peddler,  'everybody  in  Coft* 
nerticut  knows  that  the  old  Sachem  was  oo  the 
side  of  the  people,  and  we  expect  that  the  y<mng 
capt'n  will  cast  his  braves  into  the  scales  against 
the  crew  that  want  to  rule  the  colonies.  What 
do  you  say  to  that.  Mister  Du  Bois?' 

"The  person  addressed  had  disappeared  from 
our  company,  and  was  in  close  counsel  wkh 
Newabina.  *  Hendrick  has  one  eye  open.  He 
sees  the  otter  in  the  rivers.  The  muskrat  wdl 
dart  upon  him  in  the  dark,'  was  the  warning  of 
the  Dutchman. 

'* '  The  Elk  is  afraid  of  the  water  after  the  son 
is  down,'  said  the  Indian  to  his  careful  counsellor, 
with  some  bitterness  in  bis  speech,  and  as  if 
reproachfully. 

"  Du  Bois  fcit  hurt,  and  replied,  '  I  have  po 
fear  of  doing  what  I  promised  ;  but  the  palc-fiice 
has  his  eyes  without  blood,  and  can  see  clear. 
Can  the  brave  chief  see  now?'  and  with  that  h< 
threw  a  bandana  silk  handkerchief  over  the  red 
man's  face.  Taking  it  off,  he  said,  *  «e  will  meet 
on  the  island,  as  I  said.* 

"This  referred  to  a  diversion  which  some  of 
the  boldest  of  us  intended  to  make  in  behalf  of 
their  neighbors,  the  Mohicans,  at  the  upper  et»d 
of  the  island,  when  the  fight  would  be  at  the 
hottest,  just  sufficient  to  alarm  the  Mohawks,  and 
give  their  enemies  a  better  cliancc.  *  I  have 
seen,'  said  our  captain  to  us,  '  that  a  sudden  start 
was  better  than  a  deliberate  volley.' 

"  Hendrick  did  sleep  with  one  eye  open,  for  he 
knew  all  that  was  going  on.  His  spic:*  were  in- 
telligent and  penetrated  the  design  of  tbcir  enciiij 
in  time  to  warn  him  of  their  approach*  CrsvUng 
out  of  his  camp,  he  and  his  braves  lay  araoof  the 
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bushes  outside,  scarcely  breathing,  with  their 
weapons  ready.  Newabina  came  on,  quietly  at 
every  step,  till  within  a  few  yards  of  the  place, 
when  they  rushed,  yelling  their  war  whoop, 
striking  through  the  screen  upon  the  ground  where 
they  supposed  the  Mohawks  lay.  Not  a  sound 
met  their  ear,  but  a  silence  which  stunned  them 
more  than  if  a  thousand  voices  had  responded, 
since  they  expected  such  a  meeting.  As  with 
one  consent  they  ceased  themselves,  looking 
round  for  an  enemy,  when  all  at  once  the  hidden 
foes  started  up,  firing  and  hurling  iheir  weapons 
so  truly  from  the  dark  where  they  stood,  upon 
those  within  the  fence,  whose  faces  were  plainly 
seen  in  the  light  that  blazed ;  so  that  every  shot 
and  stroke  told  fearfully,  bringing  down  a  Mohican. 

"Hendrick  saw  that  now  was  his  time,  and 
springing  from  his  hiding-place,  he  hurled  his 
heavy  weapon  of  war  in  the  direction  of  his  foe, 
so  that  it  sank  into  his  left  shoulder.  A  moment 
more  and  the  Mohican  confronted  him.  The 
tomahawk  of  Newabina  whizzed  through  the  air, 
but  it  was  a  random  blow,  and  missed  its  aim. 
His  eyes  were  filled  with  the  light  of  the  fire,  and 
could  not  discern  objects  in  the  dark  around  them. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  whole  of  that  devoted 
band.  They  were  shot  down  like  deer,  that  come 
to  the  waters  in  the  night.  When  they  came  out 
ihey  could  not  see  where  to  rnn. 

"  The  two  chiefs  stood  facing  each  other.  The 
Mohawk  had  a  sound  body  but  it  was  old  and 
stiff.  The  Mohican  had  the  advantage  in  years, 
but  now  he  was  disabled,  so  that  they  might  be 
called  equal.  They  measured  each  other  with 
the  look  of  fierce  revenge.  Knife  in  hand,  they 
were  about  rushing  at  one  another,  when  the 
party  under  Du  Bois  landed,  causing  great  alarm 
to  the  Mohawks,  who  were  wholly  in  the  dark 
concerning  the  new  enemies,  their  numbers,  or 
their  plans;  only  they  felt  certain  it  could  be  no 
friends  of  theirs.  We  had  no  other  wish  but  to 
prevent  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  had  loaded 
ith  blank  cartridge;  but  our  volley  told  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  the  greatest  confusion.  The 
preserving  of  their  boats  was  their  first  care  ;  and 
these  little  Abraham  immediately  put  out  into  the 
river,  where  he  waited  for  the  fugitives,  who, 
leaping  in  their  terror  into  the  water,  swam  toward 
the  fleet,  upsetting  some  of  the  canoes  in  their 
haste.  By  this  time  the  Mohicans  were  recover- 
ing from  their  fright  having  discovered  their  new 


strength,  and  were  returning  in  great  force  and 
spirit,  when  there  was  no  foe  to  encounter.  One 
after  another  of  the  Mohawks  had  retreated  through 
the  bushes,  and  all  being  aware  of  the  place  where 
their  fleet  was  moored,  had  run  in  that  direction. 
Some  of  them,  however,  missed  their  way,  swim- 
ming to  the  different  shores,  and  either  made  their 
escape  by  running  homeward  or  hid  in  the  brakes, 
till  ihey  found  a  chance.  One  poor  wretch  was 
taken  a  few  miles  on  his  way  and  brought  back 
to  suffer  all  the  cruelty  which  a  red  man  can 
inflict  so  skillfully.  Though  I  saw  it,  I  have  no 
wish  to  describe  it.  An  Indian  is  a  fiend  when 
he  becomes  an  enemy. 

"  Hendrick,  taken  equally  with  surprise,  hesi- 
tated to  venture  upon  Newabina  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  his  foe  to  spring  forward  on  him,  but  he 
met  his  match  in  that  large  and  strong  warrior. 
They  clasped  one  another  so  firmly  that  their 
weapons  were  harmless.  Rolling  over  one  another 
it  was  difficult  to  guess  which  would  have  proved 
victorious.  One  that  knew  them  both  would  have 
decided  for  the  Mohican,  but  since  his  wound  he 
had  lost  blood,  and  was  becoming  all  the  time 
weaker.  One  turn  more  in  this  state  and  his 
right  arm  fell  helpless  by  his  side.  His  time  had 
seemingly  come,  for  bis  enemy  was  above  him. 
The  knife  was  at  his  neck,  when  Du  Bois  sprang 
forward  and  arrested  the  hand.  Hendrick  rose 
to  his  feet  as  if  to  meet  a  new  foe,  when  Drake, 
with  a  comical  air,  called  out,  *  I  arrest  you  in 
the  name  of  King  George  for  disturbing  the  peace 
of  this  Province.'  The  Mohawk  scowled  one  of 
his  black  frowns;  and  seeing  Newabina  helpless, 
he  turned  and  took  to  the  canoe  that  waited  for 
him,  and  left  the  field,  in  which  he  had  gained 
few  laurels,  though  he  had  succeeded  in  rendering 
his  way  to  the  kingship  certain  to  himself  and  to 
his  successors. 

"  The  young  king  of  the  rivers  was  buried  in 
the  same  robe  in  which  his  father  had  arrayed 
him.  They  took  nothing  off  from  him.  He 
reigned  but  a  single  day ;  and  that  was  the  last 
of  that  noble  race  who  wore  a  crown." 

The  Elder  Abiel  having  finished  his  narrative, 
turned  to  see  the  preparations  for  the  hunting  of 
the  fugitives,  and  perceived  that  all  was  ready. 
A  small  party  were  to  remain  keeping  sentry  over 
the  prisoners  already  collected,  himself  with  the 
rest.  He  sighed  as  he  gazed  back  upon  the  plain 
below. 


Brandt,  well  pleased  with  the  history  given  of 
his  ancestor,  smiled  as  he  said: 

"Big  Boerraan's  tongue  straight  as  a  hawk's 
bill ',  goes  to  many  sides,  but  picks  the  real  bird 
from  the  branch  it  was  pointed  to  at  the  first." 

Clifford  saw  that  the  Mohawk  aimed  at  the 
islands  and  would  continue  in  sight  of  them  while 
he  had  hope  of  gaining  a  footing  there.  He  felt 
satisfied  with  his  little  plot  of  having  the  history 
of  Hendrick  told  over  by  a  white  man.  The 
pride  of  Brandt  was  excited,  and  so  was  that  of 
all  the  Mohawks  present.  At  any  moment  they 
would  have  descended  at  once,  sparing  none  in 
their  effort  at  maintaining  the  name  and  the  fame 
of  their  nation.  Their  chief  brought  the  whole 
band  around  him,  making  one  of  those  nervous 
speeches  to  them,  pointing  down  to  the  river,  which 
at  the  close  was  followed  by  a  war  song  and  a 
dance  that  made  the  blood  of  even  the  tamest 
white  man  there  tingle  with  emotion.  A  word  of 
Brandt's,  and  death  to  all. 

The  band  of  men  formed  round  into  a  solid 
circle^  having  the  chief  in  the  centre,  then  un- 
twined itself  by  two  threads  that  went  off  at 
almost  opposite  points,  turning  gradually  west- 
ward. 

CHAPTER   XXXVII.       A  HUMAN   WHIRLPOOL. 

Teunis  rose  that  morning,  and  without  bidding 
any  one  good-by,  went  directly  in  search  of  Clar- 
ence Clinton,  whom  he  left  to  sleep  in  the  bear's 
den.  Surprised  and  alarmed  at  finding  the  cave 
empty,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  point 
of  meeting  with  the  other  two  young  men  at  the 
Kaaterskill  Falls.  His  knowledge  of  the  route 
sooit  brought  him  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  but 
he  saw  nothing  of  them.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
falls  where  he  had  left  Bertram  and  Gabriel,  he 
had  lost  all  hope  of  finding  Clarence.  Bertram 
was  clear  for  going  at  once  and  claiming  the  pro- 
tection of  Brandt,  and  to  this  Teunis  was  acceding, 
when  Gabriel,  more  cool  by  nature,  and  less  in- 
terested in  feeling,  threw  in  objections  which 
caused  the  other  two  to  hesitate.  As  captain^ 
elected  by  themselves,  he  had  the  right  to  com- 
mand, and  he  was  worthy  of  the  place. 

"  You  cannot,"  he  said,  "  think  calmly  on  this 
subject.  Were  Peggy  Troumpier  where  any  of 
of  your  joes  is,  my  mind  would  not  be  in  a  fit  state 
for  planning,  whatever  it  might  be  for  fighting  in 
the  right  time." 


Bertram  as  well  as  Gabriel,  had  been  putting  on 
their  Indian  garments,  found  by  them  when  they 
wakened  that  morning.  Some  friend  was  watch- 
ing over  them  in  the  dark,  and  this  gave  them  all 
three  fresh  courage.  Beside  the  tree  where  these 
were  laid,  lay  a  paper  containing  something  which 
Bertram  soon  discovered  to  be  in  Latin,  but  which 
he  would  have  preferred  much  more  more  if  it  had 
been  in  common  English. 

"This  fairy,  or  brownie,  as  the  Scotch  would 
call  their  good  friends,  surely  thought  we  must 
have  dictionaries  on  trees  when  he  left  this  for  us. 
Here  it  is :  •  Media  autem  die  clamor  factus  est : 
Ecce  sponsus  venit :  excite  in  occursem  ejos-' 
"And  at  Xf\\Aday  there  was  a  cry  made  'behold 
the  bridegroom  coroeth :  go  ye  forth  to  meet 
him.'" 

"Is  that  a  correct  translation,  you  Bible-readiog 
men?"  said  Gabriel. 

"All  but  one  word,  I  should  think,"  said  Teaois. 
who  perceived  the  meaning  of  all  this;  gueasing 
from  what  he  saw  through  the  night  where  (hear 
things  came  from.  "  You  have  put  the  word  mid- 
day in  for  midnight.*^ 

"  I^t  me  sec,"  said  the  lieutenant :  "  it  is  mid- 
day here  underlined,  and  is  intended  to  be  so. 
Let  us  note  this.  Let  noon  be  our  counterstgn 
and  look  out  for  the  midday." 

After  hearing  a  full  report  from  Tennis,  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  remain  at  the  place  where 
they  were,  as  the  most  likely  to  serve  their  par- 
pose.  If  the  marauders  succeeded  in  recapturing 
Margaret,  they  would  bring  their  victim  here,  as 
the  first  place  of  gathering ;  so  the  three  look 
positions  where  they  would  sec,  and  be  theimehrcft 
hidden.  The  solitude,  to  minds  like  theirs  WKler 
the  most  painful  suspense,  was  as  much  as  Ihey 
could  bear.  The  ever-running  water  below,  and 
the  constant  fall  from  above,  affecting  the  two 
senses,  hearing  and  sight,  with  the  same  rooooio- 
nous  din ;  and  the  same  succession  of  airy  spirits 
coming  constantly  through  the  narrow  paos^e, 
and  then  leaping  over  into  thr  cloud  formed  bjr 
their  predecessors,  produced  a  strange  loneliocs 
in  their  watching.  And  yet  as  no  man  feeb  him- 
self alone  if  a  child  be  playing  aroQiKi  him,  to 
these  men  when  they  saw  that  playful  stream  trip- 
ping down  to  the  brink,  and  then  stepping  off  viib 
ease,  felt  that  they  had  communion  with  the  ffMrit 
of  the  region.  Thrown  back  into  the  receaq  of 
their  own  nature,  they  fell  into  that  dremmj  reverie 
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which  the  soul  of  the  thoughtful  loves  to  cherish  at 
times,  and  with  profit. 

"This  is  more  than  I  bargained  for,"  was  the 
expression  of  Bertram,  "when  I  left  the  good  ship 
Vulture.  I  expected  to  see  a  wild  country  along 
the  shores  of  the  river,  but  not  to  see  nature  in  her 
wildest  dress.  I  wonder  if  that  Elsie,  whom  you 
describe  as  possessed  of  such  good  sense,  Mr. 
Teunis,  would  have  romance  enough  in  her  soul 
to  take  Miss  Clinton  to  see  this  precious  gem  of 
these  mountains." 

"Miss  Clinton,"  said  Gabriel,  "by  the  time 
she  gut  this  length,  would  have  something  else  to 
think  of.  If  she  be  a  woman  like  the  rest  of  them, 
streams  of  water  fell  over  her  cheeks." 

"You  are  likely  speaking  the  truth,  so  far,  my 
captain,  but  there  are  some  souls  which  never  lose 
their  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  and 
Margaret  Clinton  is  one  of  that  kind  :  were  she  on 
the  way  to  eternal  exile,  that  silvery  gossamer 
would,  at  least  for  a  moment,  relieve  her  painful 
feelings," 

"  Maybe,"  said  the  plain  matter-of-fact  Gabriel. 
"  First  impressions  are  always  the  most  effective, 
iiid  I  own  that  my  lady  Margaret  is  the  very  one 
to  see  wonders,  where  I  would  Dot  see  aught  but 
common  things.  I  have  been  here  when  I  felt  the 
influence  of  the  scene  more  than  at  present." 

"Still,  captain,  you  cannot  help  admiring  the 
grandeur  of  the  whole  amphitheatre,  as  your  eye 
ranges  round  in  search  of  some  single  object  on 
which  to  rest  till  you  fix  it  on  that  watery  spirit 
which  springs  from  the  shelving  platform  into  the 
capacious  hall  beneath.  Indeed,  when  I  look 
again,  I  can  imagine  so  many  winged  spirits  sent 
forth  from  the  Father  of  Spirits,  meeting  again 
below,  as  in  airy  sport ;  first  in  that  dark  mysteri- 
ous gulf,  from  which  they  recoil  as  from  a  place  of 
punishment,  to  rise  where  the  sunbeams  light  upon 
them,  forming  the  whole  into  a  glorious  crown  fit 
for  the  heads  of  seraphim." 

"  You  forget  the  possibility  of  Miss  Clinton 
being  hidden  in  that  place  down  there,  which  you 
would  compare  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit," 

"I  have  imagined  that  lo  be  possible,"  said 
Bertram,  "and  I  am  sailor  enough  to  descend  into 
the  hold,  or  into  the  sea  itself,  for  pearls  such  as 
she." 

"  That  language  is  too  deep,  and  too  high  for  a 
common  Dutchman  like  you,  captain.  Perhaps 
Teunis,   who   I   see  is   in   a  brown   study,    may 


atiswer  you  according  to  that  kind  of  folly ;  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  once  saw  here.  It  was  in  the 
winter.  A  fine  hunting  morning,,  the  snow  all 
crusted  over,  so  that  it  could  bear  man  or  beast. 
A  little  flurry  had  fallen  during  the  night ;  just 
enough  for  the  fox  to  leave  his  mark  behind  him. 
We  had  a  hard  run,  but  we  earthed  him,  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill  over  there.  As  the  work  for  that 
day  was  over,  and  we  were  on  the  lookout  for 
anything  in  which  we  might  pass  the  time,  we  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  old  Frederick  Saxe,  the  bear- 
hunter,  and  went  down  lo  see  the  falls  frozen. 
This  produced  much  sport  with  the  young  folks, 
who  were  inclined  to  poke  fun  at  the  old  hunter. 
But  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of  original  expres- 
sions, I  led  the  way  that  we  might  see  a  wonder. 
We  came  up  from  that  deep  gully  below  there,  and 
arrived  suddenly  upon  the  sight  of  an  object 
before  which  we  all  stood  for  a  few  minutes  speech- 
less, quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  its  naiure, 
They  had  all  but  myself  been  here  before,  and 
exclaimed,  '  what  is  that  ?  It  has  grown  since  I 
was  here  in  the  summer.'  It  was  a  high  lower 
reaching  from  the  bottom,  up  to  the  tip  of  that 
rock  you  see  jutting  out  there,  pure  white,  inter- 
mingled with  glittering  crystals.  The  stillness  of 
the  grave  was  around  us.  Some  one  whispered 
in  my  ear,  '  the  year  is  dead  and  that  is  its  monu- 
ment, raised  by  the  frost  king.'  Imagine  just 
now  that  not  a  sound  is  reaching  your  ear — all 
that  din  stopped,  and  the  murmuring  altogether 
lulled,  so  that  you  could  hear  the  beating  of  your 
heart  against  your  ribs," 

"You  donl  mean  to  say,"  was  Bertram's 
interested  interruption,  "  that  the  stream  was  all 
gone?  That  might  be  in  the  summer,  but  the 
winter's  freezing  does  not  dry  up  the  whole." 

"No,"  continued  the  other,  "the  water  ran  as 
before,  up  there;  but  was  neither  seen  nor  heard 
after  it  left  the  ledge." 

"  That's  a  very  droll  story  you  tell,  Mr.  Captain, 
and  may  be  good  enough  for  the  marines ;  but  an 
old  salt  as  I  am,  has  spun  too  many  yarns  to 
believe  that  the  water  would  not  fall  in  the  winter 
as  it  does  at  this  moment,  making  din  enough  to 
deafen  the  old  or  young  bear-hunter," 

"  Wait  till  you  hear  the  whole.  Suppose  that 
from  the  place  we  are  sitting,  over  to  the  other 
side  of  that  amphitheatre,  as  you  call  it,  a  round 
thick  tower  were  built  of  glass,  hollow  in  the 
centre,  rising  up  and  up,  tit!  it  came  to  that  shelf 


from  which  the  water  now  runs ;  where  would  the 
drops  go?" 

"  Why,  through  the  glass  tower,  of  course,"  was 
Bertram's  quick  expression;  "but  what  has  your 
comparison  to  do  with  your  description?" 

•♦Everything,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  for  there  would 
be  no  murmuring  sound  of  water  as  there  is  now ; 
nor  thundering  roar  as  I  have  heard  after  a  heavy 
storm  when  that  stream,  so  small  and  so  tame, 
sprung  like  an  angry  beast  till  it  cleared  the  whole 
platform,  and  fell  into  the  outer  basin  yonder, 
two  hundred  and  twenty  feet." 

"Yes,  captain,  but  your  enthusiasm  has  made 
you  forget  your  glass  tower,  wliich,  as  you  describe, 
must  have  been  a  large  bottle,  bottomless ;  taking 
in  the  whole  stream  at  the  neck,  and  letting  it  run 
down  its  sides,  so  that  tt  passed  through  below." 

"Just  so,  and  better  told  than  I  could  tell  it. 
It  was  full  eighty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  pure  as  snow, 
till  it  rose  to  the  neck,  when  it  became  clear  as 
rock  crystal  with  the  whole  stream  entering  and 
passing  through  it,  plainly  to  the  observer." 

"Certainly,  that  was  a  wonderful  object,  and 
equal  to  any  of  the  peaks  of  frost  that  I  have  ever 
teen  or  heard  of.     Dues  it  rise  so  every  winter?" 

"No,  sir;  old  Fred  said  that  he  had  hunted 
among  the  hills  forty  years,  and  had  seen  it  only 
complete  once  before.  A  half  bottle  may  be 
frequently  seen,  like  what  comes  after  a  drunken 
frolic,  but  the  perfect  fullblown  vessel,  out  of 
nature's  glass-house,  conies  but  once  in  a  life- 
time." 

"  I  hope  you  had  something  warm  to  drink, 
captain,  for  cold  water  coming  through  a  bottle 
of  frost  may  be  good  in  a  hot  summer  day,  but 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March  it  is 
another  thing." 

"We  had  plenty  of  the  hot  stufT,  sir;  and  it 
was  dearly  paid  for  too,  with  broken  heads  and 
bones  nearly  cracked.  A  little  more  and  I  would 
not  be  here  to  tell  the  tale." 

"  Ixt  us  hear  that  yarn  with  the  rest,  for  after 
what  you  have  told  I  am  ready  to  believe  any- 
thing." 

"As  you  please,"  said  Gabriel,  with  perfect 
ncn(haiance.  ' '  After  we  had  freely  drank  of  Santa 
Cruz  rum,  our  brains  began  to  swim,  and  some  of 
us  did  not  know  whether  we  stood  upon  our  heads 
or  our  heels.  I  was  ready  for  anything,  either  to 
scale  the  tower  from  below,  or  slide  down  from 
iboy-e.     They  Uughf'  till  my   pride  was 


touched,  and  through  recklessness  I  began  to  climb. 
The  rough  sides  of  the  gigantic  thing  allowed  me 
a  footing,  so  that  I  did  get  upon  one  of  the 
turrets,  twenty  feet  from  ground,  where  I  stood 
looking  round  me.  The  sight  had  not  lost  any- 
thing from  my  strange  position.  All  round  under 
these  rocks  were  huge  pillars  of  ice,  formed  by  the 
watef.  which  had  searched  through  between  the 
seams." 

"I  have  seen  the  like,"  interrupted  Bertram, 
"in  salt  mines  and  in  deep  caverns,  where 
stalagmites,  built  in  the  course  of  ages,  rise  to  the 
high  roofs  as  if  chiselled  by  the  hand  of  an.  Go 
on,  captain  ;  1  beg  pardon." 

"  No,  sir,  thank  you,  I  wanted  just  such  a 
description  to  help  me  through.  At  the  same 
time  I  stood  there,  it  appeared  more  like  a  crystal 
theatre  of  display,  and  I  have  since  frcquentljr 
wished  that  lights  of  a  sufficient  size  and  number 
could  have  been  introduced  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  effect  of  illumination  in  such  a  place." 

"  Oh,  you  must  read  when  you  can,"  said 
Bertram,  who  could  not  restrain  his  sj^ech  to  the 
end  of  the  description,  "the  account  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia's  ice  palace.  You  will  see  that 
the  thing  you  wish  has  been  tried  with  full  success* 
lately,  and  after  you  have  got  through  with  that, 
turn  to  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  and  you  will  see  the 
power  of  Aladdin's  lamp." 

"  Well,  sir,  there  I  stood  on  the  turret,  admiring 
my  own  daring  as  much  as  the  wonders  around  me, 
when  Jim  Crapsar,  that  imp  of  Satan,  thought- 
lessly cried  out,  'Three  cheers  for  Gabe.*  The 
three  cheers  were  never  given  ;  one  was  enough. 
Such  a  commotion  has  never  been  listened  to  bj 
me,  though  I  have  been  where  a  few  ctnnons 
were  let  off  at  my  ear,  as  you  know.  It  wyqwd 
as  if  that  single  cheer  would  never  stop.  Crack, 
crack,  crack,  went  off  the  pillars,  all  round  falling 
in  pieces  as  big  as  a  cannon,  and  others  like  the 
trunk  of  a  tree ;  as  to  the  small  lumps  they  were 
like  a  shower  of  grape-shot  mixed  with  (any- 
pounders.  It  sounded  and  ap|>eared  more  like  tbc 
last  day  than  any  battle  I  have  been  in.  A  co<a- 
pany  of  more  terri6cd  beingi^  I  have  never  looked 
at  in  actual  danger,  with  no  way  of  retreat.  It 
was  begun  in  sport,  but  it  closed  in  real  esroest. 
As  for  myself  I  was  really  in  the  safest  pUce, 
being  in  the  centre  looking  on  the  shower  and  its 
consequences.  But  to  this  day  I  feel  the  »hakiog 
of  that  mass  beneath  me.  If  the  three  cbecrs  had 
been  given,  down  the  whole  fabric  woald  baw 
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come,  and  I,  below  the   fragments,  would   have 
been  crushed." 

"That  indeed  would  have  been  a  tale  worth 
telling  at  a  hunter's  fireside  forever  after ;  buried 
in  an  avalanche,  and  swept  away  by  the  stream, 
when  the  spring  flood  came.  Not  quite  the  eqnal 
to  the  Alpine  traveller  who  is  lying  now  in  jusl 
such  a  glen  as  this;  nor  wiU  he  be  found  till  the 
last  great  fire  thaws  him  out.  Anything  more, 
Gabriel,  about  that  wonderful  bottle?  one  glass 
more,  if  you  please.'* 

"  We  left  in  double  quick  time,  for  a  look  at  the 
bottle  from  above.  It  lost  nothing  in  effect,  but 
it  was  of  another  character.  I  have  looked  down 
since,  but  mostly  when  the  sun  shone  bright  in 
June.  The  day  I  refer  to  in  winter  showed  the 
different  colors  of  the  rainbow  reflected.  It  was 
in  reality,  a  frozen  rainbow." 

**  Ha  !  better  than  before,  captain !  Do  you  not 
see  one  now,  giving  us  the  promise  of  a  fortunate 
day?" 

*•  When  the  sun  shines  out  that  will  follow  of 
course,  and  you  may  go  there  to  that  stejj,  and 
have  it  round  your  head  if  you  choose  such  an 
ornament.  There  are  more  wonders  here  amidst 
the  Kaatsbergs,  than  the  king  knows  of." 

•*  True,  Captain  Gabriel,  the  king  has  not  a 
bottle  in  all  his  cellar  like  that  which  you  held  in 
your  arms;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  his 
Majesty  wishes  to  keep  this  fine  country  of  yours 
among  his  other  treasures." 

Teunis,  somewhat  piqued  at  the  merriment  of 
the  young  Englishman,  turned  to  him,  saying: 
'•The  half  of  the  wonders  of  this  spot  has  not 
been  told  you.  Come  herein  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  after  a  fall  of  rain,  you  will,  if  you  look  up 
from  below,  see  an  entire  rainbow — a  complete 
circle;  and  though  you  laugh,  I  will  tell  it,  that  I 
have  seen  my  face  as  distinctly  in  the  centre  as 
I  have  ever  seen  it  in  the  round  looking-glass  that 
Madam  Dyce  has  in  her  biggest  west  room.  What 
do  you  say  to  that,  sir  ?" 

"  I  say  his  Majesty  has  not  such  a  mirror  in 
Windsor  Castle,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  has  it 
anywhere  in  his  dominions  but  here.  I  do  not 
question  what  you  say  you  have  seen;  but  I 
would  require  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  explain  the 
philosophy  of  it ;  and  yet,  when  I  remember  the 
camera  obscura,  I  dare  not  doubt,  though  I  must 
laugh  a  little  at  both  you  colonists,  holding  up  the 
beauties  of  your  country. ' ' 

"  Well,  laugh  away,  but  I  have  stood  hours  look- 


ing up  into  that  wonderful  glass,  where  sometimes 
I  would  see  a  single  face,  sometimes  one  other; 
then  as  the  5un  would  shine  out  differently  through 
clouds,  there  would  be  faces  all  around  the  circle, 
changing  their  position  every  moment  like  a  mystic 
wheel  revolving,  till  the  head  below  grew  so  dizzy 
that  I  have  believed  them  to  be  faces  looking  down 
upon  me  from  the  upper  world,  only  they  were  not 
always  of  the  most  pleasant  kind/' 

"Ah,  this  is  the  spot,"  said  Gabriel,  *'I  have 
heard  of  when  I  was  a  lad,  where  they  went  to 
speak  to  the  vapory  spook,  and  get  their  fortunes 
told ;  I  wish  I  liad  come  before  now," 

"Gabriel,"  continued  Teunis,  "this  is  no  laugh- 
ing matter;  I  have  known  some  who  laughed  after 
ihey  came,  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  face." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  low  down,"  said  Teunis,  as  he 
prostrated  himself  to  the  ground,  "  there  are  run- 
ners afoot,  I  hear  their  voices  calling  to  one  an- 
other in  the  woods,  and  around  us." 

The  three  young  men  fell  to  the  earth  with  their 
head  toward  the  gorge ;  nor  did  they  lie  long  in 
that  position  till  they  discovered  persons  on  the 
opposite  side  descending  into  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf.  There  were  several ;  some  of  these  were  in 
the  garb  of  Indians,  otiiers  were  dressed  in  the 
common  woolen  cloth  worn  iu  that  region,  dyed 
with  the  juice  of  the  butternut,  resembling  brick- 
dust,  as  much  as  anything  known  out  of  Jersey. 
'  They  increased  rapidly  in  numbers  as  the  circle 
grew  smaller,  according  to  appointment, 

"Those  persons  in  front  are  not  real  Indians," 
said  Teunis,  "  I  know  from  their  looking  so  much 
before  them,  as  if  they  were  curiously  investigating 
a  piece  of  art.  I  warrant  the  real  Mohawk  sees 
more  than  they  do,  out  of  the  side  of  his  face  and 
from  under  his  eyebrows," 

"And  I  would  take  those  in  front  to  be  entire 
strangers,  they  look  so  astonished,"  was  the  remark 
of  Gabriel,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  see  any  but  the 
real  hunters  up  here," 

All  this  time  Bertram  was  examining  the  different 
arrivals  with  his  pocket  glass,  and  had  the  range 
of  the  party  in  front.  Something  in  the  outline 
of  one  of  them  awakened  a  dormant  feeling  in  his 
soul,  which  made  him  keep  that  figure  close  in 
view,  till  at  last  he  cried  out,  "Clarence!  by 
George,  as  I  am  a  living  man  !"  and  he  was  about 
to  rise  and  halloo,  when  the  man  on  each  side  of 
him  held  him  down,  pointing  to  the  numbers  which 
were  coming  in  from  the  same  side  on  which  they 
lay  watching. 
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"  Take  the  glass  and  see,"  as  he  put  the  instru- 
ment into  the  hand  of  the  captain. 

A  long,  earnest  gaze,  and  Gabriel  agreed  that 
it  resembled  Clarence  much  in  manner,  but  the 
dresses  were  all  so  much  alike,  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  individually, 

"But  turn  your  attention  to  what  chiefly  con- 
cerns you  both  ;  do  you  see  any  females  among 
them?  I.ook  into  every  knot  of  persons,  and 
watch  all  new  comers." 

**  Yes,"  said  Teunis,  "  for  if  there  be  none  with 
them,  it  is  time  we  were  off  to  the  next  rendezvous, 
the  pool  that  I  told  you  of,  and  which  we  must 
reach  by  noon.     Behold  at  midday  !" 

"You  think  that  the  cry  is  to  come  in  that 
quarter,  then?"  was  the  sly  question  of  Gabriel, 
who,  being  less  interested  in  his  feelings  was  the 
more  inclined  to  jest  a  little  with  his  companions. 
**ljct  us  take  matters  coolly  for  the  present,  and 
mark  the  motions  of  our  friends  below.  See  how 
they  pour  down  like  so  many  bloodhounds  to  the 
death.  Their  hunt  has  made  them  eager  for  more 
prey." 

The  wide  hollow  now  seemed  alive  with  the 
crowd.  At  that  distance  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  parties,  they  were  so  much  alike. 
Some  sat  on  the  rocks,  others  hung  on  the  side  by 
branches  and  roots  of  trees,  while  a  few  of  the 
madcap  race  were  chasing  one  another  under  the 
shelving  platform,  and  attempting  to  climb  up  the 
sides  of  the  steep  rock  to  the  danger  of  their  necks. 
A  main  body  was  grouped  into  a  circle,  who  stood 
as  if  waiting  for  orders.  Apart  from  these,  and  in 
deep  conversation,  were  about  t%venty  individuals, 
whom  Gabriel  declared  must  be  the  commanders 
of  the  expedition,  engaged  in  counsel.  He  con- 
tinued : 

"  What  a  difference  between  that  little  spot  at 
this  moment  and  what  it  was  when  we  rose  this 
morning!  Then  God  and  nature  reigned,  now 
devils  incarnate  are  before  us." 

•'  Yes,"  said  Bertram,  "  could  we  only  sec  your 
tower  of  ice  there  in  the  centre,  and  boiling  lava 
round  it,  and  these  6cnds  lymg  rolling  naked  in 
the  pit,  tumbling  from  the  cold  lower  into  the  hot 
furnace,  and" 

"Please  to  stop,  sir;  that^smore  than  my  nerves 
can  stand ;  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  our  Dominie's 
description  of  the  bottomless  pit." 

"  .\nothcr,  as  great  as  your  great  man  the  Domi- 
nie, has  helped  me  to  that  description.  While  you 
were  telling  me  of  those  checrings  which  shook 


icicles  on  you  in  showers,  I  was  reminded  of  how 
an  Italian  poet  describes  hell,  where  'naked  spirits 
lay  down,  or  huddled  sat;'  trying  to  throw  from 
them  the  flakes  of  fire  which  came  like  snow.  The 
devils  called  out  to  other  devils,  thrusting  the  soul 
back  into  the  boiling  pitch  ;  and  looking  up,  Dante 
saw  them  walking  on  a  mount  of  ice,  their  teeth 
chattering,  and  their  eyes  locked  up  with  frozen 
tears." 

"Enough  of  that  horrible  poet's  words.  Down, 
down  lower  with  your  heads;  we  are  observed," 
was  Gabriel's  quick  whisper,  which  his  connradcs 
obeyed  by  a  sudden  prostration  of  the  face  to  the 
turf.  "  Rather  quick  to  be  successful,  friends. 
There  is  a  figure  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf, 
standing  so  erect,  and  so  still  behind  a  tree,  that  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  be  friend  or  foe. 
Teunis,  you  look  now.  The  objects  round  here 
are  all  familiar  to  you." 

Teunis  did  as  he  was  commanded,  when  he  saw 
the  form  and  face  of  the  Hermit,  plainly  gazing 
dovvn  into  the  pit,  with  the  intensencssof  one  ihAt 
watches  from  a  tower,  on  the  movements  of  an 
enemy.  As  he  did  not  turn  his  eye  away  for  an 
instant,  Teunis  whispered  : 

"  Lift  your  heads  slowly,  and  look.  The  hant> 
ers  are  preparing  for  a  new  start." 

It  was  as  he  said ;  orders  had  been  given  fur 
mustering.  The  whole  body  stood  in  two  columns. 
At  the  word  of  command  each  moved  off  at  a  ngbt 
angle  from  the  other,  straight  as  aji  arrow,  up  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  ravine,  and  as  the  one  remain- 
ing at  the  head  of  several  ranks  stood  still,  till  ihe 
one  who  had  just  left  was  at  least  ten  rods  distant, 
it  took  some  time  before  the  last  two  were  gone. 
When  these  were  out  of  sight,  the  three  yoong 
men  looked  where  their  fellow  watcher  had  stood, 
but  he  was  gone  also. 

"The  coast  is  clear  now,"  said  Gabriel,  ''and 
Teunis,  you  must  be  our  guide.  My  advice  is  to 
pass  straight  through  that  circle,  which  these  hnnt- 
ers  are  making.  It  must  be  three  hours  before 
they  complete  their  search." 

"Yes,  and  an  hour  more.  Let  tis  follow  tl>e 
stream  as  the  safest  and  the  nearest,  though  it  be 
the  roughest  road  in  the  world ;  and  who  knows  but 
we  may  find  the  timid  Fawn  and  her  protector  in 
some  of  the  caves  formed  by  the  eddying  waters." 

They  descended  carefully,  looking  at  every  step 
around  them,  lest  any  ^>y  might  be  left  behind. 
For  well  they  all  knew  that  Braudt  was  a  wily  foe, 
not  to  be  circumvented  but  by  superior  wilca. 
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By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey, 

Atttkor  of  "Nellie's  Memories,"  "  Wee  IVifie,"  "Barbara  Heathcote's  Trial,"  and  "Robert  Ord's  Atonement." 


CHAPTER  XXXV.      A  SHADOW   ON   THE  WALL. 

"Where  is  Miss  Elliott  this  morning?"  were 
Guy  Chichester's  words  as  he  entered  the  break- 
fast-room. 

Beatrix,  who  was  pouring  out  the  coffee,  bent 
her  head  over  the  silver  urn,  and  feigned  not  to  hear 
the  question,  but  she  listened  a  little  anxiously  to 
Stewart's  answer. 

**  No  one  has  seen  Miss  Elliott,  sir.  Dorothy — 
that  is,  Phyllis — did  say  to  Miles  that  her  young 
lady  must  be  ill  or  something,  for  she  hasn't  been 
near  Miss  Florence  since  last  evening." 

Mr.  Chichester  made  no  reply ;  he  even  checked 
Flossie  when  she  seemed  disposed  to  burst  into 
some  childish  confidence. 

"Go  on  with  your  breakfast,  Flo,"  he  said,  a 
little  irritably,  as  the  child  looked  up  eagerly; 
"  Trichy,  if  you  have  done  with  Stewart  I  should 
like  him  to  fetch  me  the  '  Times'  from  the  station. 
Dison  has  forgotten  to  send  it."  And  as  soon  as 
the  servant  was  out  of  hearing,  he  continued,  in  a 
low  voice,  to  his  cousin,  "  Isn't  it  singular,  Trichy, 
the  child  will  have  it  that  Miss  Elliott  never  went 
to  bed  at  all  ?  She  declares  she  came  to  her  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  her  bonnet  and  cloak  on, 
and  kissed  her,  and  said  she  was  going  away. 
What  could  have  put  such  nonsense  into  the  child's 
head,  I  wonder?"  But  in  spite  of  his  impatient 
tone,  Guy  looked  anxious  and  perturbed. 

Beatrix  changed  color.  "  Of  course  she  must 
have  been  dreaming,  Guy.  Children  have  such 
strange  fancies.  Most  likely  Miss  Elliott  is  tak- 
ing an  early  walk;  she  complained  of  headache 
when  I  arrived  yesterday." 

"She  was  perfectly  well  when  I  left  her,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Chichester,  uneasily.  "Miles  told 
me  she  was  not  at  dinner  last  night.  I  hope 
nothing  unpleasant  passed  between  you,  Trichy?" 
he  added,  with  one  of  his  searching  glances. 
Beatrix  was  paler  than  usual — even  her  cousin 
noticed  her  embarrassment.  The  servants'  com- 
ments had  already  reached  her  ears:  she  knew 
from  Phyllis  that  Miss  Elliott's  bed  had  not  been 
slept  in. 

Beatrix  drew  herself  up  a  little  haughtily  as  Mr. 
Vol.  IX. — 19 


Chichester  spoke,  but  he  did  not  repeat  his  ques- 
tion ;  during  the  rest  of  the  meal  he  sat  in 
thoughtful  silence,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  he 
left  the  room  and  went  straight  to  the  library. 

His  hand  was  on  the  bell,  when  the  gleam  of 
something  white  on  his  writing-table  attracted  his 
eye,  and  he  looked  up  eagerly :  it  was  a  note  in 
Dym's  handwriting. 

As  he  opened  it  and  the  pearl  hoop  dropped  at 
his  feet,  his  face  expressed  bewilderment,  almost 
alarm ;  but  a  grave,  pitiful  look  came  into  his  eyes 
as  he  read  and  reread  the  few  blotted  sentences, 
and  once  he  sighed  heavily.  "  Poor  child  !  poor 
little  wounded  heart!"  he  muttered.  "Cruel, 
cruel!"  and  then  his  face  grew  dark  and  stern 
again. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  how  could  you  have 
done  it?"  she  wrote.  "If  I  could  have  loved 
you  more  I  must  have  done  it,  now  that  I  know 
all  your  noble  goodness.  To  think  that  after  her 
you  could  stoop  to  me ;  that  you  could  put  aside 
your  own  grief  to  try  and  comfort  me,  poor  little 
humble  me ! 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  forgive  me  if  I  call  you  that 
once,  I  never  shall  again — think  how  I  must  love 
you  when  I  tell  you  I  am  going  away  without 
even  wishing  you  good-by,  to  save  you  from  such 
a  sacrifice.  She  has  told  me  all :  it  was  generous, 
it  was  like  you,  but  why,  why  did  you  think  such 
noble  self-devotion  was  necessary?  You  have 
wronged  me,  dear,  you  have  indeed,  but  you  did 
not  mean  to  be  cruel. 

"If  I  had  left  you  I  should  have  gone  on  loving 
you  all  my  life,  f  am  not  ashamed  of  owning 
that  now;  why  should  I  be?  You  have  always 
been  so  grand,  so  noble,  in  my  eyes ;  and  then 
one  day  when  your  were  old,  and  Florence  had 
left  you,  and  you  wanted  me,  I  would  have  come 
to  you  and  been  your  faithful  nurse  and  friend, 
and  you  would  have  been  glad  to  see  me — I  know 
you  would  have  been — and  then  this  miserable 
mistake  would  not  have  occurred. 

"  But  you  must  not  be  unhappy  about  it,  or 
think  I  have  acted  impulsively  in  leaving  you.  I 
could  not  be  your  wife  now,  dear,  could  I  ?    The 


very  thought  humbles  me.  Tell  your  mother  all ; 
she  will  understand  and  be  sorry  for  me ;  and  ask 
my  darling  Flossie  not  to  fret.  And  now  God 
bless  you.  1  know  He  will.  He  will  not  be 
angry  with  me  for  leaving  you  so,  and  you  mast 
not  be. 

♦♦Yonr  faithful  and  loving  friend, 

DVM." 

Beatrix  was  still  sitting  at  the  deserted  breakfast 
tabic  when  her  cousin's  step  sounded  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  a  moment  after  he  entered. 

She  knew  what  was  coming,  almost  before  he 
had  turned  the  handle  of  the  door.  Some  subtle 
instinct  warned  her  that  he  meant  to  overwhelm 
her  with  his  reproaches.  Had  she  gone  too  far? 
had  she  in  her  sudden  madness  of  jealousy  mis- 
calculated this  girl's  influence?  could  it  be  that 
he  loved  her,  after  all — that  it  was  really  his  desire 
to  make  her  his  wife  ?  Beatrix  was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  courage,  nevertheless  her  heart  died 
within  her  when  she  saw  his  face. 

**  Don't,  Guy  !  Whatever  has  happened,  you 
must  not  blame  me,"  she  said,  almost  cowering 
away  beneath  that  dark  wrathful  look.  Bold  as 
she  was,  how  was  she  to  confront  him  in  his  stern- 
ness ?  would  her  pride  carry  her  through  such  an 
ordeal  ?  "  Indeed,  indeed,  it  was  not  ray  fault," 
she  continued,  pitifully. 

"  Read  that,"  was  his  only  answer,  as  he  took 
the  folded  paper  from  his  breast  and  laid  it  before 
her.  "Do  not  sully  your  lips  with  faLsehood, 
Beatrix,"  he  continued,  with  a  slight  accent  of 
scorn.  **  I  know  exactly  what  passed  between 
you,  as  though  I  had  heard  your  every  word. 
Oh,  Trichy,  Trichy,"  his  voice  breaking  with 
sudden  emotion,  "  1  could  almost  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  hate  you  for  this,  that  you — you,  of 
all  people,  should  have  wrought  me  this  deadly 
wrong." 

•*  I  did  not  say  much — I  did  not  indeed,  Guy," 
she  relumed,  humbly.  His  anger  was  dreadful  lo 
her.  Would  she  not  have  died  to  win  one  word 
of  love  from  his  lips?  and  now  he  was  filling  her 
cup  to  the  bitter  brim  with  his  righteous  scorn. 
**  It  was  only  a  word  I  let  fall  by  accident ;  she 
provoked  me,  she  often  does,  Guy — indeed,  you 
do  not  know  Mi.ss  Elliott  as  well  as  I  do.  You 
must  not  be  angry  because  I  think  she  is  not 
worthy  of  you ;  she  has  deceived  you,  as  she  has 
deceived  others,  with  her  artful  ways." 

'*Take  care,  Beatrix,"  he  intemipted,  menac- 


ingly. His  eyes  flashed,  and  it  was  only  by  a 
strong  effort  that  he  controlled  himself.  "  Take 
care,"  he  repeated,  more  quietly;  **  yoti  are 
speaking  of  my  future  wife.  Another  such  word 
as  that  and  I  shall  be  constrained  to  bid  you  sec 
ray  face  no  more." 

"Your  wife!"  gasped  Beatrix,  and  some  deadly 
suppression  of  feeling  turned  her  lips  white. 
"  But  she  has  gone — Miss  Elliott  has  gone." 

••  You  have  driven  her  away  for  a  little  sp»cc»** 
he  replied,  in  the  same  hard  voice;  "but  I  am 
still  bound  to  her ;  whenever  she  will  she  nwijr 
come  back,  and  find  her  place  ready  for  her,  for 
I  swear  no  other  woman  shall  be  my  wife." 

"Guy!  Guy!"  But  Beatrix's  agonized  excla- 
mation was  unheeded  ;  he  had  turned  am*ay  from 
her  with  that  terrible  look  still  on  his  face,  and  in 
another  moment  she  was  alone. 

Before  the  next  hour  had  elapsed,  Hiimphref 
Nethccote  had  been  summoned  to  the  squire's 
library,  and  for  a  long  time  the  two  men  were 
closeted  together. 

**  You  may  telegraph  your  success.  If  1  do  sot 
hear  before  to-morrow  night,  I  shall  follow  jfoc/' 
were  the  squire's  parting  words.  "Be  prudeBtj 
do  nothing  to  compromise  her  or  me,  and,  above 
all,  do  not  let  her  suspect  that  her  movements  a« 
watched. 

"  Let  me  only  know  she  is  safe ;  that  must  do 
for  the  present.  We  must  leave  her  free,  Hum- 
phrey. The  mischief  is  done,  and  cannot  be 
undone  without  time  and  patience." 

*'  Oh,  oh,  plenty  of  that  needed  for  a  snarl  of 
the  devil's  making.  Take  my  advice,  squirr,  and 
get  rid  of  that  woman ;  she  was  never  to  my  miod, 
nor  to  poor  Honor's  either." 

••I  must  leave  that  to  my  mother,"  returned 
Guy,  with  a  touch  of  haughtiness.  "  t  am  going 
up  to  her  room  now.  Poor  dear  I  she  will  fret 
more  than  any  of  us.  Promise  to  be  wary,  Hon* 
phrey,  for  both  our  sakes,"  he  continued,  wriogiDg 
Humphrey's  hand  ;  and  then  he  went  Uuvljr  and 
heavily  back  into  his  own  room. 

Humphrey  gave  a  queer  little  atisficd  gruat, 
when  he  was  left  alone,  which  accorded  strangely 
with  the  ]>erplcxed  look  of  pain  his  face  bad  hith- 
crto  worn. 

"It  is  an  ill  gait,  but  it  may  end  better  than 
we  thought,"  he  muttered,  as  he  deacetided  the 
hill ;  "that  is,  if  it  be  not  the  death  of  her.  Poor 
child !  she  little  suspects  the  beartache  she  haa 
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caused.  The  squire  would  rather  have  cut  off 
his  right  hand  than  this  had  happened;  he'll 
be  blaming  himself  and  thinking  more  of  her  in 
consequence.  If  she  had  had  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  instead  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove, 
she  could  not  have  done  better  for  herself  than 
going  away  and  leaving  him  to  miss  her."  And 
the  old  pain  tugged  at  Humphrey's  heart-strings 
as  he  thought  how  dearly  and  truly  Guy  would 
learn  to  prize  his  treasure. 

"Be  you  going  to  Lunnon,  Farmer  Nethecote?" 
was  Dison's  astonished  greeting,  as  Humphrey 
made  his  appearance  on  the  high  windy  platform. 

**  Oh,  eh,  we  country-folk  must  be  having  our 
sight-seeing  sometimes,"  returned  Humphrey,  ab- 
sently. "Yours  must  be  a  dull  kind  of  place, 
Dison ;  how  many  passengers  do  you  book  an 
hour,  I  wonder?  And  what  makes  you  think  I 
am  going  to  London,  Dison,  when  my  ticket  is 
for  Harrogate?" 

"Folks  like  you  and  t'  squire  aren't  over- fond 
of  putting  up  at  Harrogate,"  returned  Dison, 
with  a  grin.  "  Why,  when  I  see  t'  squire's  black 
bag  I  say,  *  Lunnon,  for  sure.'  Why,  you've  a 
bag  yourself.  Farmer  Nethecote,  and  it  ain't  sam- 
ples nor  market-day." 

"You  are  a  sharp  one,  Dison,"  returned  Hum- 
phrey, trying  to  speak  jocularly,  but  with  an  uneasy 
flush  on  his  honest  face.  "These  Harrogate  trains 
are  as  unpunctual  as  ever,  I  see ;  our  ladies  com- 
plain sadly  when  they  are  out  on  a  shopping  ex- 
pedition and  get  home  late  for  dinner." 

Dison  grunted  unintelligibly  by  way  of  answer. 
Slowness  of  traffic  was  a  sore  subject  with  him. 

"  Miss  Elliott  will  be  back  in  plenty  of  time,  I 
should  think,"  he  answered,  crossly.  "It  is  early 
birds  as  pick  up  the  worms,  as  I  thought  to  myself 
when  I  served  her  with  her  ticket.  To  think  of 
one  of  the  Ingleside  ladies  taking  the  first  train  ! 
She  was  asking  after  my  wife  at  the  time,  and  I 
never  heeded ;  she  asked  for  a  single  instead  of  a 
double;  she'll  be  finding  out  her  mistake,  I'll  be 
bound,  before  she  reaches  Hampswaite." 

"Oh,  the  best  of  us  are  absent  sometimes," 
returned  Humphrey,  nervously,  as  he  moved  away 
a  step  from  the  garrulous  station-master.  Dison 
had  been  in  the  squire's  service  before  his  brother- 
in-law  had  entered  it,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  doings  at  Ingleside. 

As  the  train  appeared  in  sight,  he  heaved  a  sigh 
of  reUef.     "There's  not  a  doubt  but  I  am  on  her 


track,"  he  muttered,  as  he  stepped  into  the  second- 
class  compartment.  "After  all,  the  squire's  right, 
and  she  has  gone  back  to  the  old  place." 

Little  did  Dym  guess,  as  she  took  her  weary 
journey  from  Harrogate  to  York,  and  from  York 
to  London,  that  her  faithful  friend  Humphrey  was 
following  in  her  footsteps. 

Guy's  unerring  instinct  had  not  been  at  fault ; 
sick  and  bewildered,  almost  numb  from  intensity 
of  pain,  yet  never  faltering  in  her  purpose,  Dym 
watched  the  flying  mile-stones  diminish  between 
her  and  London,  and  while  Humphrey  was  trying 
to  beguile  the  longest  hour  he  had  ever  known  on 
the  rampart  at  York,  Dym  was  dragging  herself 
slowly  up  the  steps  of  the  old  house  in  Paradise 
Row. 

"  Richard,  Richard,  here  is  our  young  lady 
come  back !"  But  Susan  Maynard's  joyous  excla- 
mation chauged  into  one  of  alarm  as  Dym  tottered 
into  the  dusty  passage  and  almost  fell  into  her 
arms.  " Quick,  husband,  quick!  she  is  going  to 
faint!  Oh,  what  ever  has  come  to  my  darling, 
dearie  that  they  have  sent  her  back  to  us  like 
this?" 

"I  am  not  going  to  faint;  I  am  only  so  tired." 
But  Dym's  explanation  was  choked  by  a  sudden 
sob;  she  cast  a  bewildered  look  round  the  little 
room,  and  then  at  the  faces  of  kind  Richard  May- 
nard  and  his  wife.  "Where  am  I?  Where  is 
Will?  What  has  happened  to  me?"  cried  the 
poor  child,  stretching  out  her  hands  to  them.  A 
moment  afterwards  she  had  thrown  her  arms  round 
Susan's  neck,  and  was  crying  out  to  them  hys- 
terically to  keep  her — to  hide  her  somewhere  for 
the  dear  love  of  heaven ;  her  heart  was  broken, 
and  no  one  wanted  her ;  she  would  die  soon  and 
go  to  Will. 

Oh,  if  she  could  only  die  !  That  was  the  one 
rebellious  ppayer  that  rose  to  her  lips  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  during  those  first  few  weary  days 
that  followed  her  flight  from  Ingleside;  and, 
indeed,  the  girl's  sick  despair  filled  her  humble 
friends  with  dismay  and  pity. 

She  had  had  a  great  sorrow,  and  had  left  Ingle- 
side forever;  that  was  all  she  told  them,  but  before 
many  hours  were  over  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  truth. 

"  We  will  watch  over  her  as  though  she  were 
our  own — as  though  she  were  little  Dick  himself," 
broke  out  Richard,  huskily,  as  Humphrey,  in  an 
agitated  voice,  prayed  them  to  be  gentle  with  her, 


and,  as  he  wrung  their  hands  at  parting,  Susan 
sobbed  out.  •*  Richard's  not  the  man  he  was  since 
our  Dick  has  gone,  but  he'll  keep  his  word;  you 
may  trust  him,  sir.  Tell  your  squire  we  will 
guard  her  like  our  own  daughter." 

Dym,  lying  on  her  bed,  or  pacing  the  room 
restlessly,  little  thought  of  Humphrey's  grave 
whispering  under  the  stars.  Once,  as  she  ap- 
proached the  window  and  drew  back  the  curtain, 
the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  pavement  below 
caused  her  to  drop  it  hastily.  The  little  group 
broke  up  somewhat  hurriedly  after  that,  and  Dym 
came  back  and  rested  her  head  against  the  low 
window-sill.  The  starlight  somewhat  soothed  her; 
it  made  her  think  of  Will  and  the  great  cloud  of 
witnesses. 

"Oh,  Will,  are  you  sorry  for  me?  Do  you 
know  how  I  suffer?"  she  would  say,  half  aloud, 
over  and  over  again. 

Susan  would  have  guessed  the  girl's  secret  even 
if  Humphrey  had  not  imparted  it.  Dym  would 
start  from  her  sleep  with  broken  exclamations  and 
snatches  of  words,  the  bursting  forth  of  a  long- 
pent-up  agony.  "  He  is  doing  this  for  his  mother's 
and  his  child's  sake,  and  because  he  knows  you 
love  him,"  Susan  heard  her  say,  one  night,  when 
the  girl's  restless  moaning  had  called  her  from  her 
bed.  *'  Was  it  wrong  to  love  you  ?  is  it  wrong 
now?  how  can  I  help  it?  oh,  my  darling,  my 
darling,  when  I  must  love  you  to  my  life's  end  !" 
And  as  Susan  stooped  over  and  soothed  her,  she 
broke  into  passionate  weeping,  and  faltered  out 
between  her  sobs  "that  she  was  very  young  still, 
and  had  no  mother;  only  Will  knew,  her  dear 
Will ;  and  only  he  would  believe  her,  that  she 
never  meant  to  harm  them  like  this." 

But  even  in  her  intolerable  desolation,  when 
the  memory  of  all  she  had  lost  came  upon  her, 
and  the  prospect  of  her  loveless  life  filled  her  with 
intense  loathing,  even  then  she  never  blamed  Guy 
Chichester. 

He  had  stooped  to  her  out  of  his  nobleness ;  his 
very  goodness  had  prepared  for  her  this  Immilia* 
tion  ;  out  of  pity  he  had  chosen  her  to  be  his  wife — 
A  wife  uncrowned,  unadorned  by  her  husband's 
love.  Dym's  cheeks  would  flami:  with  sudden  hot 
pain  as  the  remembrarice  of  the  last  few  weeks 
flashed  before  her.  Good  heavens,  how  happy 
the  had  been  !  the  very  sound  of  his  voice  in  her 
ear,  the  touch  of  his  hand  on  her  hair,  had  filled 
her  with  silent  ecstacy ;  his  caresses  had  been  few, 


but  she  had  never  complained  of  their  coldness; 
his  silence  had  been  more  i>erfecl  to  her  than  an- 
other man's  words.  Absorbed  in  her  worship,  she 
had  feasted  and  been  satisfied  with  a  few  crumbs  of 
human  kindness;  but  she  could  not  stoop  to  bis 
pity. 

"I  could  have  married  you,  Guy/'  she  whis- 
pered ;  "  I  could  marry  you  now ;  but  I  should 
scorn  myself  for  doing  it.  If  you  had  only  wanted 
me  a  little,  oh,  ever  so  little,  dear,  I  would  never 
have  left  you ;  but  to  make  me  your  wife  out  of 

pity" And  her  head  dropped  forward   on 

her  breast  as  Beatrix's  cruel  words  rose  to  her 
memory. 

But  there  were  times  when  her  yearning  would 
be  loo  great  for  even  her  endurance,  when  she 
would  feel  as  though  she  must  go  back  just  to  look 
upon  the  walls  of  Ingleside  and  to  satisfy  hcn>clf 
that  he  and  the  child  were  well.  If  she  could  only 
see  their  faces  for  one  moment,  if  she  could  bear 
his  voice  once  more,  and  know  that  he  was  oot 
angry  with  her,  she  could  have  borne  her  misery 
more  bravely ;  but  the  utter  silence  that  had  fallen 
between  them  seemed  to  the  unhappy  girl  almoft 
like  the  silence  of  death. 

♦'  He  knows  where  I  am  ;  he  could  seek  me  out, 
or  send  me  one  word — one  word — to  asBore  me  of 
his  forgiveness,"  she  said,  with  the  strange  con- 
tradiciion  and  argument  of  sorrow.  *•  He  i»  burl 
or  grieved,  or  perhaps  my  sudden  flight  has  angered 
him ;  and  yet  it  is  not  like  him  tu  be  so  hard  when 
he  knows — when  he  must  know — how  1  love  him." 
And  the  tears  rolled  down  her  pale  checks  and  fell 
into  her  lap.  Suffering — the  sting  and  uncertainty 
of  her  trouble — was  killing  her;  the  dull  numb 
pain  at  her  heart  never  left  her  day  or  nifbt;  a 
feverish  restlessness  throbbed  in  her  pobe;  she 
grew  white  and  weak,  almost  to  illness;  bot  not 
for  this  would  she  spare  herself. 

"  I  must  go  out  and  work  ;  if  I  stay  to  here  and 
brood  over  ray  troubles  I  shall  go  mad,"  she  said, 
one  evening,  sliding  a  hot  hand  into  Susan's  and 
looking  up  into  her  face  with  heavy  lustreless  eyes; 
but  Susan  would  not  help  her  young  lady. 

"  Work  !  you're  just  fretting  yourself  into  aick- 
ness,  that  is  what  you  are,  dearie.  Here's  Richard 
says  you're  pining  yourself  mio  a  shadow  ;  sad  DO 
wonder,  when  you  eat  nothing  and  can't  sleep  for 
sorrowful  thoughts.  Work  I  there  is  not  a  day's 
work  in  you  left,"  continued  Susan,  indignantly. 

Dym  smiled  faintly  at  her  vchenaence. 


**  If  I  stay  here  and  think,  of  course  I  shall  be 
ill,"  she  persisted,  gently.  "  Dear  Susan,  don't 
you  see  how  bad  it  must  be  for  ttie?  I  cannot 
take  another  situation,  not  just  yet.  I  have  money 
enough  to  last  me  for  a  long  time.  But  tell  me 
of  some  one  Will  used  to  know ;  let  me  try  and 
help  others  who  are  as  miserable  as  myself," 

Did  she  remember  who  beside  Will  had  worked 
at  St.  Luke's?  Once  Richard  Maynard  mentioned 
in  her  hearing  the  name  of  a  laborer  living  in  tht 
adjoining  street  who  had  met  with  an  accident. 

"  They  say  it  will  cripple'him;  it  is  that  Bill 
Saunders  that  used  to  be  the  plague  of  Mr.  Elliott's 
life.  He  was  one  of  Latimer's  lambs,  as  they 
called  him.  Mr.  Latimer  had  rare  work  with 
him." 

"Where  does  he  live,  Richard?"  asked  Dym, 
eagerly.  A  faint  spot  of  color  came  into  her 
checks;  her  hands  moved  restlessly.  As  soon  as 
it  grew  dark  she  tied  on  her  bonnet  and  hurried 
round  to  the  sick  man's  dwelling,  "They  say  I 
be  crippled  for  life,"  groaned  poor  Bill,  looking 
into  the  sympathizing  face  that  bent  over  him  ; 
"and  there  be  Nancy  and  the  children,  who  is  to 
put  bread  into  their  mouths?" 

"  I  will  lake  care  of  them  ;  don't  be  afraid,  Bill. 
If  the  doctor  says  your  leg  must  come  off,  you 
.^ust  make  up  your  mind  to  part  with  it  tike  a 
man ;  God  will  take  care  of  Nancy  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  I  mean  to  be  your  friend."  Dym  spoke 
with  a  little  flurry  and  haste;  but  Bill  thought  he 
had  never  heard  so  sweet  a  voice, 

Susan  gave  a  little  cry  of  surprise  when  Dym 
glided  softly  back  into  the  moonlight;  the  eager 
color  had  not  yet  faded  out  of  her  cheeks;  she 
looked  up  in  Susan's  face  with  a  smile  sweet  almost 
to  sadness;  her  voice  had  a  quaver  in  it  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  joy. 

"He  is  in  great  pain,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
will  die ;  we  must  pray  that  he  will  not,  for  his 
poor  wife's  sake.  Look  here,  Susan."  And  Dym 
opened  her  mantle,  and  there  nestled  closely  at 
her  breast  lay  a  little  child, 

"  It  was  such  a  little  creature,"  cried  the  girl, 
softly^  "and  the  mother  was  so  worn  out  with  the 
others,  and  it  fell  asleep  in  ray  arras,  and  I  thought 
I  would  carry  it  home  and  take  care  of  it  for  a 
little  while;"  and,  her  voice  suddenly  breaking, 
"They  call  it  Florence." 

Somehow,  under  the  dark  eaves  of  the  houses  in 
Paradise  Row  a  sigh  answered  Dym's  words:   low 


as  they  were,  they  had  been  overheard.  God  bless 
her  for  the  thought  1  was  she  thinking  of  him  as 
wel!  as  the  child? 

Little  did  Dym  guess  who  stood  outside  in  the 
June  moonlight — that  only  a  few  yards  of  narrow 
road  divided  her  from  Guy  Chichester. 

People  marveled  al  the  grave  bearded  figure 
that  stood  so  long  and  silently  before  the  humble 
house.  The  window  was  opened  ;  through  the 
screen  of  plants  he  could  see  the  soft  halo  of  lamp- 
light, a  moth  wheeled  round  it ;  there  was  the  low 
chair,  the  girlish  figure  in  the  gray  gowr.  he  remem- 
bered so  well ;  the  gentle  bent  head  still  stooping 
over  the  child  in  her  lap. 

What  a  grave  face  it  had  grown  !  was  it  fancy 
or  the  lamplight?  or  did  it  grow  suddenly  pale, 
and  the  lips  quiver?  What  was  that  sudden  mist 
that  blotted  it  out  from  his  sight,  as  he  turned  hur- 
riedly away  and  strode  through  the  silent  streets? 
Because  he  has  heard  a  whisper  that  will  haunt  him 
through  many  a  lonely  day  : 

"  For  his  mother's  and  his  child's  sake — oh, 
Flo,  darling  Flo,  J  dare  not — he  would  n«t  ask  it 
now." 

Few  men  would  have  envied  the  feelings  of  Guy 
Chichester  as  he  paced  through  the  midnight 
streets;  some  unaccountable  sadness  and  longing 
had  drawn  him  from  his  home;  some  chivalrous 
instinct  impelled  him  to  traverse  those  weary  miles 
that  he  might  see  her  with  his  own  eyes,  and  judge 
for  himself  that  others  were  lending  her  well. 

But  he  never  meant  to  speak  to  her;  her  refuge 
should  be  sacred  from  him  and  his.  He  thought 
the  time  was  not  come  yet  that  he  should  dare  to 
plead  his  cause  with  her. 

"  I  could  not  be  your  wife  now :  the  very  thought 
humbles  rae."  Good  heaven,  to  think  how  he 
had  failed  in  his  sacrifice  I  he  had  meant  to  shield 
her  wSih  his  strong  arm,  to  make  her  young  life  a 
very  joy  to  her,  and  she  had  fled  from  him  crushetl 
and  broken-hearted. 

He  had  told  his  cousin  that  he  was  bound  to  her 
and  that  no  other  woman  should  be  his  wife.  He 
had  sworn  it  with  a  blackness  of  brow  that  had 
been  dreadful  to  her;  but  how  was  he  to  win  for 
himself  the  girlish  purity  that  refused  to  become 
an  unloved  wife? 

Did  he  love  her — could  he  ever  love  her — as  he 
had  loved  Honor — the  heart  of  his  heart^ — his  very 
soul^ — as  he  had  once  in  his  madness  called  her? 
Could  any  other  woman,  the  best,  the  noblest. 


WOOED  AND  MARRIED. 


replace  the  bride  of  his  youth — the  mother  of  his 
child?  He  dared  not  lie  to  himself;  he  knew 
such  a  thing  was  impossible  ;  even  in  his  brief  sad 
wooing  he  had  bidden  her  remember  that  the  best 
of  his  life  was  buried  in  Honor's  grave.  No,  he 
did  not  love  her — not  as  men  should  love  when 
they  seek  to  gather  some  young  life  into  their  own. 
For  his  mother's  and  child's  sake  he  had  wooed 
her,  and  because  her  presence  had  rendered  his 
hearth  less  desolate.  How  was  she  to  know  that 
a  growing  tenderness  was  springing  up  in  his  heart 
for  her,  and  that  he  was  longing  for  her  with  a 
soreness  that  surprised  himself? 

How  the  sweetness  of  her  presence  had  com- 
forted him!  Ah,  he  knew  that  now.  How  meekly 
and  quietly  she  had  borne  her  honors  as  the  future 
mistress  of  Ingleside!  Her  unselfishness,  her  de- 
votion to  his  clvild,  had  inspired  him  almost  with 
reverence;  and  yet  with  him  she  had  carried  her- 
self as  humbly  as  a  child, 

"  You  have  always  been  so  grand,  so  noble,  in 
my  eyes,"  she  had  said  to  him,  once,  and  he  could 
feel  the  soft  touch  of  her  little*  hand  as  she  had 
timidly  stolen  it  into  his  in  the  twilight.  At  a 
word  of  praise  from  him  her  dark  eyes  would  shine 
like  stars,  and  her  face  would  be  covered  with 
blushes.  "You  are  my  king,  I  must  serve  you 
always,"  she  had  whispered,  once,  as  she  performed 
some  little  womanly  office,  and  he  had  stniled  in 
his  sad  way  and  let  it  pass. 

Ah,  he  knew  well  how  she  loved  him:  the  very 
sense  of  his  power  over  her  made  htm  shrink  in 
very  delicacy  from  taking  an  undue  advantage. 
"  If  I  go  to  her  and  tell  her  that  I  want  her,  that 
my  home  is  lonely  and  ray  heart  heavier  than  ever 
without  her,  she  will  come  to  me — I  know  she 
will — but  I  shall  not  make  her  happy.  If  only 
some  chance  wonld  bring  ns  together,  and  I  could 
tell  her  that  her  place  is  ready  for  her,  and  that  I 
want  my  little  friend  to  be  always  near  me,  I  think 
she  would  come  and  cling  to  me  as  she  clung  that 
last  time ;  and  jierluiis  I  might  teach  her  to  trust 
me  once  more."  And  again  the  mist  swam  before 
his  eyes  as  he  remembered  how  that  evening  he 
had  ridden  slowly  between  the  limes,  and  had  seen 
her  standing,  a  little  shimmering  gray  figure,  mo- 
tionless in  the  sunlight. 

So  Guy  Chichester  went  back  to  Ingleside,  and 
worked  hard,  and  rode,  and  played  with  his  child, 
and  talked  with  his  faithful  friend  Humphrey ; 
but  ever  as  he  sat  alone  or  paced  the  moonlight 


terraces,  one  picture  rose  before  his  eyes — the 
figure  of  a  girl  with  dark  sweet  face  and  .shining 
head,  bent  over  a  sleeping  child. 

"It  is  such  a  little  creature,  Susan,"  he  could 
hear  her  say,  "and  it  fell  asleep  in  my  arms,  and 
they  called  it  Florence."  "Come  hither,  Flo, 
my  darling.  Do  you  love  papa  or  auntie  best 
now?  What!  auntie  still?  Hush  don't  cry,  my 
child :  auntie  will  come  back  to  us  soon." 

The  June  days  had  worn  heavily  away,  and  then 
July  and  August,  and  the  humble  folk  in  Paradise 
Row  began  to  whisper  and  shake  their  heads  as 
Dym's  slight  figure  came  down  the  hot  sunny 
streets.  "  She  has  a  purely  white  kind  of  wasdng 
look,"  one  of  them  was  saying  to  Susan  Maymrd: 
"that's how  my  Willie  was  took — fretted  and  pined 
himself  into  the  grave.  She  has  a  look  like  Mr. 
Elliott  when  he  was  rarely  bad." 

"It  is  the  mind  wearing  on  the  body,  that's 
what  it  is,  neighbor,"  returned  Susan,  lifting  her 
apron  to  her  eyes.  She  had  been  shedding  tears 
recently ;  but  she  wiped  them  now  hastily  away, 
as  the  young  lady  came  wearily  down  the  street. 

"Am  I  late,  Susan?  are  you  looking  for  me? 
Poor  little  Robert  was  so  near  at  his  end  that  I 
waited  till  all  was  over;  he  died  so  happily, 
Susan." 

"  You  look  every  bit  as  bad  as  him,"  returned 
Susan,  in  a  vexed  tone,  "not  a  speck  of  color  in 
your  face.  You'll  not  take  it  to  heart,  will  yon, 
my  darling  dearie — you'll  be  good  and  brave 
even  if  there  is  more  coming  to  trouble  you?" 
she  continued,  in  a  caressing  voice,  as  she  drew 
Dym  gently  into  the  passage. 

"It  did  not  trouble  me;  dear  little  Robert  was 
so  glad  to  go ;  he  said  a  prayer  so  prcttily^-Ob, 
what  is  that  ?"  as  a  dark  shadow  fell  agaitnt  the 
narrow  entry. 

"It  is  only  Mr,  Nethecotc:  you  will  be  good 
and  brave,  dearie?" 

"Yes,  it  is  only  I,"  said  Humphrey,  comiaif 
forward  and  holding  out  his  hand  :  his  face  luui 
a  grave  sadness  on  it;  his  great  hand  trcrobtcd 
as  Dym's  little  fingers  clung  to  it.  "  I  have  come 
to  fetch  you,  my  dear;  the  squire  wants  yoo— 
we  all  want  you.     We  fear  he  is  dying." 

CHAPTER   XXXVl.      THE   UkST  OF  THK  COBWSM. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  Dym's  feelings  as 
Humphrey  delivered  himself  of  the  Mirrowful 
message. 


**  It  seems  I  am  always  to  be  the  messenger  of  evil 
tiding?  to  you,  my  dear,"  he  said,  tremulously. 

It  was  hard  on  him;  why  was  he  ever  con- 
strained to  give  her  pain?  his  heart  throbbed  with 
great  pitiful  beats  as  he  watched  the  girl's  silent 
anguish.  She  had  uttered  a  low  glad  cry  of 
recognition  at  the  sight  of  her  friend  ;  but  now  she 
stood  white  and  stricken,  clinging  to  the  fond 
hand  that  had  dealt  her  this  second  blow. 

"  Hush  !  it  is  God's  will :  if  it  comes  we  must 
try  to  bear  it." 

**Isit  God's  will?  it  is  not  true.  He  cannot 
mean  that,  surely,"  exclaimed  the  poor  child. 
Her  hand  closed  around  Humphrey's  almost 
convukively;  an  awful  pallor  came  over  her  face; 
a  powerlcssness  that  was  not  faintness  seemed 
creeping  over  her;  her  heart  felt  like  a  stone  in 
her  bosom;  she  was  stifled,  suffocated. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  true  I  I  cannot  bear  it !"  came 
in  a  hoarse  cry,  almost  a  shriek,  from  her  lips. 
Was  this  the  end  of  her  love  and  faithfulness? 
Guy,  her  Guy,  for  whom  she  would  have  laid  down 
her  life,  dying ! 

"Hush,  my  dear,  hush!"  cries  Humphrey, 
with  a  sob.  Sick  and  dizzy,  she  had  turned  from 
him,  and  had  sunk,  nay,  almost  fallen,  into  Will's 
chair.  Humphrey  watched  her  as  she  lay  with 
her  head  flung  back  on  the  horse-hair  cushion  till 
his  honest  heart  was  almost  broken ;  her  face 
looked  almost  as  gray  and  drawn  as  the  dead 
man's  had  done.  "  Oh,  my  child,  hush  !  they 
think  so,  but  doctors  are  often  wrong ;  we  will 
not  lose  hope,  you  and  I,"  he  said,  leaning  over 
her  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  stroking  the  cold 
little  face  with  his  great  hands.  Dym's  feeble 
fingers  suddenly  stopped  him. 

"  There  is  hope,  then?  everything  is  not  lost?" 
she  said,  half  rising  in  her  hysterical  agitation. 
"Oh,  Humphrey,  you  might  have  killed  me," 
pushing  her  hair  from  her  face  and  looking  at  him 
with  wild  pathetic  eyes  that  stabbed  him  afresh. 

"Nay,  nay,  Dym— it  was  my  clumsiness;  it 
seems  no  good  beating  about  the  bush  when  there 
is  bad  news  to  be  told — and  it  is  bad  enough, 
God  knows.  When  they  brought  him  in,  more 
than  one  of  us  thought  it  was  all  up  with  the 
squire." 

"  You  have  not  told  me,  Humphrey — was  it  an 
accident,  then?"  cried  Dym,  faintly;  the  numb- 
ness was  creeping  on  her  again. 

"Ay,"   he  replied,  slowly,  drawing  the  cold 


hands  into  his  own  to  warm  them.  Dym  shivered 
and  hid  her  face,  as  bit  by  bit  he  imparted  the 
terrible  news.  A  whole  world  of  horror  and  doubt 
lay  in  Humphrey's  succinct  narrative.  Guy  had 
been  trying  a  new  mare  that  he  lately  purchased 
— a  beautiful  creature,  but  vixenish  and  wild- 
blooded,  and  almosi  as  uncontrollable  as  an  un- 
broken colt. 

"  I  had  warned  him  against  her,  my  dear," 
Humphrey  had  explained,  in  his  mild  way,  "but 
you  know  the  squire,  when  he  has  got  an  idea  in 
his  head.  The  mare  was  his  last  new  hobby,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  he  must  break  her  in  him- 
self. No  one  knows  how  it  happened ;  something 
— a  shot  from  the  plantation — startled  the  animal ; 
but  she  reared,  lost  her  balance,  and,  before  the 
squire  could  get  his  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  she 
fell  backward  on  him." 

"Humphrey,"  cried  the  girl,  starting  up  in  a 
sudden  agony,  "you  are  not  keeping  anything 
from  me?  he  is  not  dead?" 

"Nay,  nay;  things  are  bad  enough  without 
making  them  worse ;  he  has  some  of  his  ribs 
broken,  for  she  rolled  right  over  him,  and  they 
say  one  arm  is  injured  ;  but  it  is  the  head,  Dym  1 
they  fear  congestion  of  the  brain.  It  is  three 
days  ago,  but  he  has  only  spoken  once,  and  that 
was  to  ask  for  you." 

"  And  when  wa.s  that  ?" 

"  Last  night ;  that  is  why  I  am  here  now." 

"Why  are  we  waiting,  then?  we  are  losing 
time.  If  we  should  be  too  late?  Oh,  Humphrey, 
take  me  to  him,"  clasping  her  hands  around  his 
arm. 

"  Of  course  I  will  take  you  to  him ;  what  else 
have  I  come  for?"  returns  Humphrey,  in  a  slow, 
kind  voire,  that  somehow  soothes  the  girl's  agita- 
tion. 

She  lay  back  passively  after  that,  and  let  Susan 
make  her  little  preparation. 

"Good-by;  Humphrey  will  take  care  of  me," 
she  said,  smiling  sadly  into  the  faithful  creature's 
tear  stained  face,  as  she  drew  down  her  veil  and 
sank  into  the  corner  of  the  carriage. 

"  You  must  not  try  to  fret,  Dym;  while  there  is 
life  there  is  hope,"  Humphrey  said,  once,  trying 
to  rouse  her. 

Dym's  head  dropped  upon  her  breast,  but  she 
made  no  answer.  Would  that  weary  journey  ever 
end,  the  girl  wondered  ?  She  could  hardly  have 
borne  it  but  for  Humphrey's  kindness.     Dym  was 


so  utterly  spent  that  she  could  only  thank  him 
with  faint  smiles.  She  swallowed  the  wine  he 
brought  her  at  York,  but  she  could  not  eat ;  some 
choking  oppression  lay  at  her  heart.  Her  ghastly 
looks  alarmed  Humphrey.  Would  the  flying  mile- 
stones ever  lessen  ?  Would  they  be  too  late,  after 
all?  And  then  came  the  sickening  thrill  of  re- 
cognition— there  was  Birstwith  at  last ! 

"They  have  sent  up  the  wagonette;  he  is  not 
worse,  Dym." 

Humphrey  talked  fa^t  and  eagerly  as  he  hurried 
Dym  along  the  little  platform.  There  was  Dison, 
touching  his  hat  officiously;  there  were  Stewart 
and  the  bays  watting  for  them. 

Dym  drew  down  her  veil  more  closely  as  they 
dashed  through  the  village.  Every  one  would 
know  her,  of  course.  There  was  the  mill,  and 
the  weir ;  the  bciys  were  splashing  bare-legged 
among  the  boulders  as  usual ;  there  was  the  Nidd 
rippling  with  streaks  of  sliver  through  the  trees; 
there  were  the  church  and  the  vicarage ;  the 
lodge-gates  had  opened  and  closed  after  them, 
and  they  were  whirling  through  the  shrubberies. 
Gray-headed  Miles  was  waiting  at  the  hall-door, 
and  then  Humphrey  came  around  and  lifted  her 
out. 

"Go  into  the  drawang-room  ;  I  must  find  Mrs. 
Chichester,"  he  whispered  ;  but  Dym  lingered. 

"  Don't  keep  me  from  him,  however  he  is.  I 
will  be  good  ;  you  know  I  will,  Humphrey,"  she 
implored  ;  but  Humphrey's  only  answer  was  a 
reassuring  smile,  and  he  Avas  turning  away,  when 
Florence  suddenly  ran  in  from  the  dark  hall  and 
flung  herself  upon  Dym. 

"Oh,  Flo!  Flo)  Flo!  my  darling  Flo!"  cries 
Dym,  with  a  sudden  sob,  as  the  child  nestles 
delightedly  in  her  arms.  "  Have  you  wanted  me, 
Flo?" 

"Naughty  auntie,  to  go  away,"  returns  Flor- 
ence, with  a  shower  of  kisses,  that  seem  to  cool 
the  girl's  hot  brain. 

"  No,  you  are  not  to  cry ;  grannie  is  crying 
now,  and  all  because  papa  is  better.  Yes,  papa 
is  better,  and  grannie  says  so;  and  you  are  to 
come  to  her  now  at  once." 

"Courage,  Dym,"  says  Humphrey,  with  the 
same  kind  smile ;  but  all  the  same  he  has  almost 
to  support  her  under  this  new  dizziness.  Better  ! 
What  I  is  there  mercy  in  heaven  for  them  even 
now?  She  goes  up  the  staircase  panting  and 
breathless,  with  the  child  still  chnging  to  her. 


•'  Oh,  my  dear  !  my  dear  !  God  has  been  good 
to  us.     He  has  slept!  he  is  better." 

Dym  never  knew  what  answer  she  made.  She 
heard  Humphrey  say.  "Thank  God!"  devoutly, 
as  though  he  were  in  church,  She  heard  norcnce 
e.xclaim,  "How  white  auntie  looks!  poor  auntie!** 

"  Leave  her  to  me,  Humphrey  ;  I  know  what  it 
is,"  says  Mrs.  Chichester,  gently. 

Yes ;  he  thinks  he  may  leave  them  safely  now, 
as  he  sees  the  two  women  clinging  together.  He 
knows  the  girl's  tortured  brain  will  relieve  itself 
in  tears  on  her  friend's  bosom. 

"  He  is  saved — they  do  not  fear  for  his  brain 
now.  Oh,  Dym,  is  it  not  Goodness  itself  watch- 
ing over  us?  My  boy  is  spared  to  his  mother — 
spared  to  us  both." 

"  Hush  !  I  am  content,  though  it  be  only  to 
you.  Can  you  not  understand  that?"  interrupted 
the  girl,  flushing  and  paling,  as  the  blind  fare 
bends  tenderly  over  her.  "  Oh,  I  have  been 
wicked  ;  I  have  almost  died  of  it,"  she  whispered, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  "  and  now  this 
has  happened  to  punish  me  for  my  selfishness. 
Dear,  dearest,  I  can  be  happy  now,  though  bis 
life  is  only  spared  for  your  sake,"  kissing  the 
wrinkled  hand  as  she  spoke. 

"  You  are  my  own  little  daughter,  whatever  he 
makes  you,"  was  the  fond  reply,  "  Dym,  yon 
must  never  leave  me  again.  I  cannot  do  wHboai 
you.  I  think  he  has  wanted  you  badly  too,  thoo^gh 
he  has  never  said  so  until  last  night." 

"  No,  no,"  almost  panted  the  girl ;  "  you  most 
not  talk  so ;  it  is  not  right ;  and  he  lying  there 
brought  back  to  his  mother  and  child  from  the 
very  gates  of  death." 

Mrs-  Chichester  smiled  as  she  put  her  hand 
fondly  on  the  bowed  head.  Dym's  tean  stiQ 
flowed,  but  her  pale  face  was  radiant.  He  vodd 
not  die;  he  wanted  her;  he  had  asked  for  her; 
she  should  see  him  again.  Dyro's  simple  lojralty 
could  go  no  further  than  this;  more  trould  hMxt 
dazzled  and  overcome  her,  but  now  she  was  content. 

She  would  sec  him  ;  she  would  nurse  him.  He 
had  forgiven  her,  and  would  be  her  friend  again ; 
here  was  matter  for  rejoicing.  She  acqniesccd 
without  regret  when  she  heard  be  had  taken  his 
sleeping-draught,  and  that  she  must  not  lec  him 
that  night.  She  lay  down  in  her  little  bed  spent 
and  worn  out  by  conflicting  emotion,  and  even  to 
the  midst  of  her  Te  Drum  fell  into  a  heavy 
dreamless  sleep. 


It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
that  Dym  was  admitted  to  the  sick-room.  She 
had  been  wandering  about  her  old  haunts,  hand 
in  hand  with  Florence,  trying  to  beguile  the 
feverishness  of  waiting,  and  was  looking  pale  and 
worn,  when  Humphrey  came  in  search  of  her. 

'*  Vou  may  come  now,  Dym ;  he  has  been  asking 
for  you  several  times,  but  he  looked  feverish,  and 
we  thought  it  better  to  wait.  You  must  be  quiet, 
and  soothe  him  if  he  speaks;  it  is  early  days,  and 
we  must  be  careful  still,  Dr.  Grey  says." 

'*  Yes,  I  know,"  was  Dym's  hardly  audible 
answer,  as  she  prepared  to  obey  Humphrey's  sum- 
mons. Kelpie  was  lying  at  the  door  of  the  sick- 
room ;  a  sudden  mist  swam  before  her  eyes,  as  she 
stooped  to  caress  htm. 

It  was  a  close  sultry  afternoon,  and  the  windows 
had  been  flung  open  that  the  air  might  refresh  the 
invalid.  Mrs.  Chichester  sat  beside  the  farthest 
one;  her  knitting  had  fallen  into  her  Up,  and  on 
the  bed  lay  the  motionless  figure,  high  up  on  the 
pillows,  with  one  bandaged  arm  resting  on  the 
coverlet. 

At  Dym's  hesitating  footstep  it  stirred  slightly, 
and  a  smile  passed  over  the  pale  face, 

*'At  last,  my  child;  you  have  come  at  last," 
Dym  heard,  in  the  old  well-known  voice. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Chichester!"  Dym  could  say  no 
more,  as  Guy  Chichester  stretched  out  his  un- 
injured arm  and  drew  her  genily  towards  him, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  hardly  able  to 
refrain  from  tears. 

"Sit  down;  no,  you  must  not  stand.  Poor 
child,  it  has  gone  hardly  with  you,  I  see.  Dym, 
are  you  so  sorry  for  me?"  his  own  eyes  moist,  as 
he  saw  her  emotion. 

"It  might  have  been  your  death.  Hush,  you 
roust  not  talk,  indeed  you  must  not,  Mr.  Chi- 
chester." Dym  in  her  agitation  is  unconscious 
that  her  tears  are  falling  now  on  tlte  hand  that 
still  holds  hers. 

"Are  those  tears  for  me?  Oh,  my  child,  I  do 
not  deserve  them,"  he  whispered,  lifting  the  little 
hand  to  his  lips.  "  Dym,  have  you  any  idea  how 
I  have  wanted  my  little  friend?"    . 

"  She  is  here  now,"  was  the  unsteady  answer. 

"  Yes,  she  is  here,  thank  God  !  Dear,  you  are 
right;  I  roust  not  talk  much,  my  head  is  not  to  be 
trusted.    You  will  not  leave  me  again,  my  child?" 

"Not  while  you  want  me,"  returned  Dym, 
unconscious  of  any  meaning  attaching  to  his  words. 
His  smile  mystified  her. 


"That  is  well;  one  day  I  shall  remind  you  of 
your  promise,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice  so  faint  that 
Dym  forgot  her  agitation — everything — in  the 
desire  to  relieve  his  evident  suffering. 

Before  many  hours  were  over,  Dym  found  her- 
self installed  in  the  sick-room  ;  the  mother  could 
only  sit  helplessly  beside  her  son's  bed,  the  brunt 
of  the  nursing  fell  on  Dym  and  Humphrey.  Hum- 
phrey was  strong  and  helpful,  but  Dym's  tender 
ministries  were  most  grateful  to  Guy  Chichester, 
lying  sore  and  bruised  and  in  secret  anguish  of 
pain ;  he  suffered  less  when  Dym  dressed  his  in- 
jured arm;  her  cool  skillful  manipulations  afforded 
him  comparative  ease;  by  the  unerring  instinct  of 
love  she  guessed  his  wishes;  the  cooling  drink  was 
at  his  lips,  and  the  fragrant  water  laving  his 
burning  head,  before  he  had  shaken  off  the  in- 
dolence of  weakness  sufficiently  to  frame  them  in 
words. 

"  How  good  you  are  to  roe !  have  you  found 
your  true  vocation  now?"  he  whispered,  once,  as 
she  stooped  over  him  to  turn  the  heated  pillow, 
and  he  looked  at  her  a  moment  with  something 
of  his  old  drollery.  Dym  turned  away  without 
answering,  but  her  color  rose ;  it  seemed  to  her 
half  a  lifetime  ago  since  that  talk  in  the  little 
room  in  Paradise  Row,  when  the  tail  bearded 
stranger  had  watched  her  from  Will's  chair  with 
grave  quizzical  eyes,  and  had  told  her  that  nursing 
and  not  teaching  was  her  vocation,  and  she  had 
answered  him  with  girlish  vehemence, 

"Come  here,  my  child.  Have  I  hurt  you?" 
.\nd  there  was  a  wistful  look  in  the  dark  eyes  as 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her. 

Dym  shyly  shook  her  head. 

"No;  only  I  am  so  glad  to  be  able  to  do 
anything  for  you,  and — and  it  seems  so  strange 
looking  back  at  those  old  days,  Mr.  Chichester." 

"  Mr.  Chichester !  you  must  find  some  better 
name  than  that ;  it  sounds  cold  from  my  little 
friend's  lips.  How  your  hand  trembles  I  There, 
God  bless  you,  my~my  child  !" 

He  bit  his  lip  as  though  he  had  suddenly  re- 
membered something,  and  Dym  drew  back  into 
the  shadow  of  the  curtain,  strangely  agitated  and 
happy. 

Yes,  happy !  though  once  she  had  been  his 
betrothed  wife,  and  now  things  were  at  an  end 
between  them,  and  he  was  only  her  friend. 

Dym's  simplicity  and  unselfishness  stood  her  in 
good  stead  at  this  juncture  of  her  life;  she  had 
accepted  a  difftcuU  position  with  the  ^rajcc  asvd 


unconsciousness  of  a  child.  She  had  met  her 
lover. thai  first  day  with  some  natural  agitation, 
but  the  sight  of  his  suffering  had  banished  alt 
feeling  of  weakness  into  the  background  ;  he  was 
ill  and  needed  her,  that  was  suffitieni  for  the 
present,  the  future  must  take  care  of  itself.  When 
her  work  was  finished — ah,  well,  she  could  but  go 
away  again;  she  must  not  think  of  herself  now, 
and  so  she  moved  about  his  room  with  a  face  of 
sweet  gravity  that  moved  Guy  strangely  with  a 
thousand  vague  feelings  of  remorse  and  pity. 

"You  are  altered,  Dym,"  he  once  said  to  her, 
passing  his  hand  softly  over  her  hair ;  **  you  are 
worn  and  thin  and  took  years  older,  and  all  this 
nurs'ng  will  not  bring  the  roses  back." 

"  1  can  do  without  them,"  was  the  quiet  answer, 
but  she  blushed  crimson  under  that  tender  scrutiny; 
such  speeches  moved  her  from  her  calmness.  Guy 
looked  at  her  sadly  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
muttering  some  impatient  protests  against  his 
wcakne.ss,  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

Those  weeks  were  teaching  Guy  Chichester 
strange  lessons;  chained  down  by  impatience  of 
weakness,  and  bionght  face  to  face  with  acute 
suHering,  what  marvel  if  the  man  read  the  story 
of  his  life  again  under  new  lights,  and,  weighing 
himself  in  sterner  balance,  found  hitnself  wanting ! 

Life  had  come  to  him  in  all  its  reality,  and  he 
had  made  it  a  pitablc  failure ;  he  had  centred  his 
all  on  an  earthly  shrine,  and  Divine  jealousy — 
righteous  in  its  retribution,  imerring  in  its  wisdom 
— had  riven  his  idol  from  him  and  left  him  alone, 
maddened  with  his  loss. 

How  many  talents  had  he  had  intrusted  to  him 
— strength,  and  wealth,  and  intellect;  philanthropy 
wide  enough  to  embrace  a  worM — influence  that 
none  could  resist !  and  how  miserably  he  had 
squandered  them  all !  He  had  had  his  portion 
of  goods,  and  no  spendthrift  could  have  wasted 
them  more  unprofitably.  Great  souls  have  great 
repentances;  verily,  there  is  hope,  and  to  spare, 
when  such  men  as  Guy  Chichester  turn  their  faces 
to  the  wall  to  commune  with  their  God  and  be 
still. 

Sometimes  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the 
shadows  of  the  night-light  glimmered  on  the  ceil- 
ing, and  Hum|)hrey  dozed  beside,  half-forgotten 
snatches  of  verses  that  Honor  used  to  sing  came 
to  his  mind  ;  and  one  especially  h.iunted  him  that 
she  had  sung  that  Sunday  night  at  Menlonc  before 
her  baby  was  born  : 


"  While  we  do  our  duty. 

Struggling  through  the  tide, 
Whisj.icr  thou  of  beauty 
On  the  other  side." 

*'Oh,  Honor,  be  my  guardian  angel  still,**  he 
whispered;  and  out  of  the  darkness  her  sweet, 
serene  face  scented  to  smile  on  him  in  answer. 

"He  will  come  back,  my  girl;  I  know  him 
well ;  these  noble  souls  are  not  kept  to  wander  in 
outer  darkness.  Ah  !  what  if  the  mysterious  com* 
munion  of  saints'  wives  in  paradise  do  verily  and 
indeed  watch  over  their  husbands  upon  earth  !" 

It  was  weeks  before  Guy  Chichester  shook  off 
the  effects  of  his  accident ;  weeks  before  he  could 
be  moved  from  his  bed  to  the  couch ;  weeks  before, 
a  mere  shadow  of  himself,  he  crept,  supported  by 
Humphrey's  strong  arm,  to  bask  for  an  hour  oo 
the  sunny  terrace. 

Dym  looked  sad'y  after  him,  as  she  thought  of 
the  strong,  vigorous  Guy  Chichester  of  old,  aitd 
contrasted  him  with  the  tall  shrunken  figure  before 
her,  bowed  with  weakness  and  prematurely  gmy- 
hatred. 

It  would  be  long  before  he  would  look  himself, 
she  thought.  The  injured  arm  had  healed,  bat 
the  shock  to  the  nervous  system  had  been  great. 
When  the  cold  weather  set  in,  he  must  go  to  the 
South,  Dr.  Grey  told  them  ;  for  months  to  ooaie 
he  would  require  care  and  nursing — months  belbre 
he  would  be  comparatively  strong  again. 

Dym  listened  and  sighed  ;  her  work  was  not 
over  yet,  she  thought ;  and  then  she  voodetcd 
what  grave  consultation  had  detained  Dr.  Grey  ao 
long  in  the  library  that  morning.  Mr.  ChicbeMcr 
bad  been  more  than  usually  thoughtful  for  sonc 
days,  and  Dym  was  sure  something  was  on  his 
mind  ;  he  had  scarcely  looketl  at  her  ur  spoken  to 
her  lately ;  and  yet,  when  he  had  addressed  her, 
his  manner  had  been  as  kind  as  usual. 

It  was  October  now,  and  the  evenings  vere 
growing  chilly  ;  a  small  wood  fire  of  Guy's  iavorite 
pine-knots  had  been  lighted  in  the  library,  and 
Guy,  who  was  weary  with  his  unusual  escrtioa, 
had  been  lying  quietly  all  the  afternoon — half 
dozing,  half  enjoying  the  pleasant  warmth  wlio 
he  suddenly  roused  into  a  sitting  poatore  and 
asked  for  Dym. 

"She  is  here,"  in  a  quiet  voice  behind  him. 
"I  thought  you  were  asleep,  and  waa  afraid  to 
disturb  you  even  fur  this,"  showing  the  glass  in 
her  hand. 


"Always  my  attentive  nurse,"  looking  at  her 
gratefully,  and  drinking  the  restorative.  "You 
are  pale  and  tired,  Dym  ;  I  shall  have  to  be  wait- 
ing on  you  next/' 

She  smiled  at  that — a  quaint  little  smile — but 
full  of  sweetness. 

**  I  shall  have  time  to  rest  when  you  have  dis- 
missed your  nurse,  Mr.  Chichester." 

*' Mr.  Chichester — always  Mr.  Chichester! — so 
you  are  waiting  for  your  dismissal,  eh?" 

His  tone  was  so  abrupt,  almost  dis|>leased,  that 
Dym  looked  in  his  face  quite  startled ;  what  she 
saw  there  made  her  flush  scarlet. 

"Come  and  sit  down.  You  are  right;  I  am 
growing  tired  of  my  nur.se;  I  want  my  little  com- 
pjinion  instead.  Nay,"  as  she  faltered  out  some 
excuse  about  leaving  him,  "  I  have  long  been 
thinking  we  ought  to  have  some  talk  together^ 
you  and  I." 

"  By  and  by,  another  time — not  to-night," 
stammered  Dym.  She  was  trembling  from  head 
to  foot.  Why  did  he  want  lo  speak  to  her?  he 
was  well  now,  and  she  must  tell  him  that  she  must 
go  away  again. 

"Poor  child!  she  has  grown  to  be  afraid  of 
me,"  he  said,  gently  smootliing  her  hair  and  draw- 
ing her  closer  to  biro,  *'  Dym,  have  you  ceased 
to  trust  your  friend?" 

Her  only  answer  was  to  hide  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  pray  him  to  spare  her.  Bursting  into 
tears,  she  implored  him  not  lo  speak  lo  her — to 
let  her  go — ^and  not  be  good  to  her,  for  she  could 
not  bear  it. 

•'  Why  should  I  let  you  go,  when  I  want  you?" 
he  answered,  gently,  and  there  was  something  in 
his  firm  pressure  of  her  hands  that  soothed  even 
her  exceeding  agitation.  *'  Dym,  I  never  mean  to 
let  you  go.  What  do  you  mean?  have  you  for- 
gotten your  promise?" 
"  What  promise?" 

"To  stay  with  me  while  I  wanted  you.  Dym, 
I  want  you  always.  Did  you  not  understand  my 
meaning?     I  was  too  weak  to  explain." 

•'  No,  no,"  she  said,  starting  from  him,  "Mr. 
Chichester,  you  must  not  talk  so  ;  it  is  not  right, 

when  you  know" She  stopped,  and  her  face 

was  dyed  with  crimson. 

"What  do  I  know,  dear?  that  you  are  my 
affianced  wife  !" 

"  No,  no,"  she  repeated.  In  a  heart  broken  tone. 
"  Wc  have  altered  that — my  letter  h.is  altered  that. 


No,  do  not  be  kind  to  me,"  as  he  only  pressed  her 
hand  more  tenderly.  "  I  hive  given  you  back 
your  troth;  you  are  free,  quite  free;  I  have  made 
you  so.  I  am  nothing  to  you — nothing  but  the 
poor  little  friend  who  has  loved  and  nursed  you," 
He  smiled  at  that,  a  sweet  benign  smile  that 
seemed  to  bless  her,  and  strove  to  draw  her  more 
into  his  sheltering  arm. 

"  I  think  you  are  more  than  my  little  friend." 
"No,  Guy,  I  am  not,"  using  his  name  for  the 
first  time,  in  her  agitation. 

"Yes,  you  are;  you  are  my  darling,  my  wife 
that  is  to  be :  I  have  never  been  free.  I  never 
wish  to  be  free.  Have  you  misunderstood  me  all 
thi  lime,  my  child?  It  has  come  to  this,  that  I 
cannot  do  without  you,  Dym,  that  I  want  you 
always." 

Did  she  dream  the  words,  or  did  he  speak  them? 
was  that  earnest  voice,  so  sad  and  yet  so  sweet, 
speaking  to  her? 

*'I  have  my  faults,  no  man  more;  but  I  never 
wilfully  deceived  you.  I  have  buried  the  best 
part  of  my  life  in  Honor's  grave ;  nay,  do  not 
shrink  from  me,  dear,  I  have  told  you  this  before; 
if  you  can  be  content  with  such  love  as  I  can  give 
you,  for  God's  sake  come  to  me,  Dym,  and  make 
my  desolate  life  less  desolate.  I  love  you  very 
dearly  for  your  own  sweet  sake." 
"Really  and  truly,  Guy?" 
"  Really  and  truly,  sweetheart." 
"Oh,  1  am  happy]"  Dym  scarcely  breathed 
the  words,  but  Guy  heard  them,  and,  with  a 
strength  of  which  he  could  scarcely  believe  him- 
self capable,  he  lifted  the  little  creature  in  his 
arms,  and  felt  her  nestle  to  his  bosom,  keeping  her 
there  till  she  had  sobbed  out  her  artless  confession 
of  love  and  sorrow. 

"You  must  teach  me  to  be  more  worthy  of  it, 
Dym,  darling,"  he  said,  gravely,  when  their  ex- 
citement had  a  little  subsided,  and  Dym  sat  beside 
him  with  her  dark  eyes  brilliant  with  shy  happi- 
ness. "  I  have  been  a  sad  failure.  What  am  I, 
that  two  such  pure  hearts  should  have  made  me 
their  happiness?"  And  a  look  of  terrible  ex- 
haustion passed  over  his  face  as  he  recalled  his 
wasted  life. 

"You  must  not  talk  any  more  Guy,"  she  whis- 
pered, laying  her  little  band  timidly  on  his  fore- 
head. Guy  paid  it  tribute  gratefully  as  it  passed 
his  lips.  "  You  must  let  me  be  your  nurse  a  little 
longer  without  wearying  of  her," 
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"You  shall  be  what  you  like,"  he  replied,  un- 
closing his  eyes;  "but  I  know  what  I  shall  soon 
want  to  make  you." 

Dym's  head  drooped  against  his  arm,  but  she 
made  no  answer. 

And  so  the  last  cobwebs  were  swept  away,  and  the 
great  dazzling  sun  of  requited  love  shone  down  into 
Dymphna  Elliott's  woman-kingdom  ;  the  evil  fairy 
had  done  her  work  and  earned  her  own  confusion. 

Guy  Chichester  was  not  one  to  brook  long 
delays;  Dym  had  suffered  enough,  and  he  wanted 
her  sweet  minisiries  in  all  their  entirety.  "When 
will  you  come  to  your  gray-haired  lover?"  he  said, 
one  day,  smiling  fondly  as  she  took  her  low  seat 
beside  him  and  looked  up  at  him  with  worshipping 
eyes.  "  Little  Sunbeam,  I  want  you  always  shining 
on  me ;  you  have  no  idea  how  dark  it  is  when  you 
are  away." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Guy?"  but  she  knew 
what  he  meant,  and  blushed  beautifully.  And 
Guy,  who  loved  beauty  in  women,  and  remem- 
bered Honor's  perfect  grace,  thought,  with  a 
strange  thrill  of  pleasure,  how  very  pretty  Dym 
had  grown,  and  wondered  that  he  had  never  no- 
ticed it  before. 

And  so  it  was,  that  one  gusty  November  day,  in 
a  strange  old  city  church,  Dymphna  Elliott  became 
Guy  Chichester's  wife.  Humphrey  gave  her  away 
— honest  Humphrey,  who  craved  to  do  it,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes — Humphrey,  who  look  her  in  his 
arms  and  blessed  her,  and  put  her  hand  in  Guy's. 

"  I  doubt  if  even  you  are  worthy  of  her,  squire," 
he  said,  gruffly;  "but  the  gift  of  such  a  heart 
must  make  any  man  rich.  There,  goodby,  God 
bless  you,  dear;  and  don't  forget  your  old  friend 
Humphrey." 

Forget  him  !  Does  a  woman  ever  forget  the 
man  who  has  blessed  her  with  his  honest  love? 
Dym  ever  clave  to  Humphrey  with  truest,  deepest 


affection,  when  out  of  the  wealth  and  glory  of  her 
perfected  life  she  strove  that  a  little  sunshine  should 
stream  on  the  path  of  the  childless  man  ;  when  his 
dream  had  come  true,  and  her  children  and  Guy's 
climbed  upon  his  knees,  and  filled  his  lonely  home 
with  childish  voices,  when  she  could  smile  on  him 
and  call  him  friend  and  brother,  and  knew  bit 
honest  heart  felt  no  pang,  and  only  rejoiced  in  btr 
happiness. 

And  who  could  measure  that  happiness? 

Look  at  her  sweet  face,  which  her  husband  dc> 
clares  grows  sweeter  every  day,  and  which  no 
cloud  of  regret  ever  darkens:  is  there  any  limit  to 
her  joy  ? 

Day  by  day  she  knows  she  is  more  surely  win- 
ning the  noble  heart  of  Guy  Chichester;  day  by 
day  he  looks  at  her  with  fuller  content,  with  deeper 
tenderness;  day  by  day  the  deadly  wound  of  Kb 
lost  love  heals  into  chastened  remembrance  and 
present  peace. 

"My  wife  has  been  my  comforter,"  he  said, 
once,  to  Humphrey,  and  Humphrey  looked  at  hia 
with  his  old  wistful  smile  and  nodded,  and  Goy 
went  back  across  the  plowed  wintry  fields,  and 
under  the  starlight,  and  saw  the  light  of  tiomc 
shining  through  the  leafless  trees. 

"You  are  late,  love;  little  Humphrey  has  been 
waiting  to  say  'Goodnight'  to  you."  A  Inile 
figure  in  shining  silk  glides  out  of  the  firelight  jnd 
steals  into  his  arms. 

"  Were  you  waiting  for  me,  my  wile  ?  i  wai 
with  Humphrey — nay,  never  mind  our  boy ;  we 
have  been  talking  of  you,  sweetheart." 

"  Of  me  ! "  She  lifts  her  loving  eyes  in  surprise 
as  he  holds  her  closely,  very  closely  to  bins,  and 
then  releases  her. 

"What!  wondering,  love!  Nay,  I  vas  only 
telling  Humphrey  that  my  little  wife  has  been  my 
comforter." — The  End. 


SONNET, 

written  in  grace  acuilar's  "  davs  ot  bruce." 

By  T.  H.  G.  La  Moille. 


Tmosk  CTumbliDK  walls  aod  tottering  banleraents 
Are  ivj-wrealbed.     Life's  emblems  'mid  decay, 
The  ivy  shows  us  that  the  bravest  sway 

I1iis  world,  and  imV/  is  more  ihAii  anoBinents. 

Mow,  this  Lock  Alva's  sleeping  lips  are  kissed 
By  the  jtistrisen  sun,  and  birds  are  gay; 
Out  ia  oar  caiUc>yard$  hear  pibrocbs  play. 


See  bold-front  legions  stand  'neath  rkiDg  auat! 

Our  h.inners  wave  us  on  to  Bannocklnim  ? 
('Tis  Scotia'^  brightest  day  in  |>lwriou»  Jme.) 
bhrill  shuuls  and  clayniorea  drawn  poiteod  l^ 

Each  soldier's  nniurc  shall  to  fury  turn. 

Woe  worth  the  day  if  these  oor  nobira  fall : 
Saving  their  country,  she  will  lov«  ibrm  all  I 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  PEPYS  DIARY. 
By  Henry  C.  MictrENER. 


In  his  unrivaled  way,  Lord  Macaulay  thus 
assigns  the  true  limitations  of  historical  excel- 
lence: "The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work 
the  character  and  spirit  of  the  age  is  exhibited  in 
miniature.  He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp  and 
the  Senate,  but  he  shows  us  also  the  nation.  He 
considers  no  anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of  manner, 
no  familiar  saying  as  too  insignificant  for  his 
notice,  which  is  not  too  insignificant  to  illustrate 
the  operation  of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.  The  changes  of  manners  will  be  indicated 
not  merely  by  a  few  general  phrases  or  a  few 
extracts  from  statistical  documents,  but  by  ap- 
propriate images  presented  in  every  line."  The 
spirit  of  this  deliverance  infuses  modern  taste. 
The  writer  who  can  cross  the  gap  of  centuries  and 
drop  us  down  in  street  or  field  among  the  men  of 
other  days  and  permit  us  to  sit  with  them  at  their 
employments  and  their  diversions,  who  can  enter 
with  us  into  their  joys  and  sorrows  and  bid  them 
speak  to  us  in  their  own  tongue,  has  attained  the 
summit  of  his  art. 

Modern  readeis  are  exacting.  They  desire  to 
know  the  past  as  the  past  knew  itself.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  informal  jottings  of  mere 
diarists  are  caught  up  by  narrators  who  know  the 
fountains  whence  flow  what  is  most  trustworthy  in 
history. 

Fortunately  that  epoch  which  marks  the  transi- 
tion of  the  English  people  from  ihe  ascetic  rigor 
of  Puritanism  to  the  license  of  the  Restoration, 
has  been  delineated  to  the  last  degree  of  fidelity 
by  several  journalists,  the  greatest  of  whom  was 
Samuel  Pepys.  No  historian  of  that  period  can 
pretend  to  shadow  forth  its  remarkable  features  in 
their  due  proportion  and  detail  without  frequent 
demands  on  his  remarkable  work.  His  position 
in  society  was  such  as  to  afford  him  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  see  the  best  and  worst  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  ex- 
traordinary scenes  which  attended  the  dissolution 
and  the  revival  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  He  saw 
the  head  of  Charles  I.  roll  from  the  block.  He 
was  on  board  the  vessel  which  brought  the  second 
Charles   from  the   Hague  to  England.     He  wit- 


nessed the  impressive  procession  from  the  Tower 

to  Whitehall,  when  the  old  city  had  "a  glory 
about  it."  He  was  present  at  Westminster  during 
the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Coronation.  His 
diary  covers  nine  years  and  five  months — from 
January  ist,  1660,  to  May  30,  1669.  It  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  to  say  that  during  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  of  seventy  years,  its  author  held 
a  responsible  tnist  in  the  English  admiralty.  He 
was  an  educated  gentleman  and  possessed  a  re- 
markable faculty  for  minute  observation,  which 
was  facilitated  by  his  knowledge  and  use  of  short- 
hand, in  the  characters  of  which  his  diary  was 
written. 

While  this  unique  journal  was  in  progress, 
nothing  which  illustrates  the  everyday  life  of  a 
well  to-do  Londoner  of  two  and  a  quarter  centuries 
ago,  escaped  his  attention.  So  closely  is  the  record 
kept,  that  much  of  its  contents  is  really  below  the 
dignity  of  history  and  serves  only  to  indicate  the 
great  fidelity  with  which  the  journal  was  written 
up  from  day  to  day.  Thus,  August  22d,  1662, 
Pepys  sets  down  this:  "  About  three  o'clock  this 
morning,  I  waked  with  the  noise  of  the  rayne, 
having  never  in  my  life  heard  a  more  violent 
shower ;  and  then  the  catt  was  lockt  in  the 
chamber,  and  kept  a  great  mewing,  and  leapt 
upon  the  bed,  which  made  me  I  could  not  sleep  a 
great  while;"  and  on  New  Year  Day,  1662,  he 
gravely  announces  that  "  waking  out  of  my  sleep 
this  morning  owa  sudden,  I  did  with  my  elbow 
hit  my  wife  a  great  blow  over  her  face  and  neck, 
which  waked  her  with  pain,  at  which  I  was  sorry, 
and  to  sleep  again."  But  there  is  scarcely  a  page 
of  the  Diary  which  does  not  bristle  with  the  most 
valuable  materials  illustrative  of  the  domestic  life, 
occupations,  manners,  customs,  amusements  and 
dress  of  Pepys's  time.  The  salient  events  noticed 
by  him  and  the  more  striking  incidents  of  the  era 
have  found  a  place  in  the  writings  of  all  historians, 
but  he  has  preserved  numberless  unconsidered 
trifles  which  the  curious  reader  must  seek  in  the 
Diary  itself.  The  quaint  diction  of  this  brief 
chronicler,  the  old  idioms  used  by  him,  and  the 
obsolete  spelling,  present  a  rich  field  to  the  student 
of  our  mother  tongue;  but  the  form  of  Pepys's 


work  makes  it  distasteful  to  many,  and  its  revela- 
tions of  bygone  days  are  thus  lost  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  strongest  impression 
one  derives  from  the  Pepysian  Diary  is  the  spirit 
of  conviviality  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of 
the  Resioraiion.  Pepys  himself  was  given  to  ex- 
cesses, which  became  alarming  to  himself,  and 
accordingly,  on  December  31SI,  1661,  we  find 
him  "swearing  off"  from  theatres  and  wine.  This 
oath,  with  the  exception  of  infrequent  relapses,  he 
seems  to  have  observed  during  the  rest  of  his 
career.  Before  this  new  year  resolve  he  frequently 
confesses  in  his  Diary  that  he  was  "  foxed."  The 
London  taverns  were  then  the  resort  of  an  elegant 
and  exclusive  society.  Pepys  was  an  habitti^  of 
such  famous  resorts  as  "The  Dog,"  "The  Half 
Moon,"  "The  Mitre,"  *' Brazen  Nose,"  "The 
Bear,"  "  Hercu!cs  Pillars,"  '*TheGlobe,"  "The 
Greyhound,"  "The  Fleece,"  "Heaven,"  "Hell." 
The  bibulous  disposition  of  the  age  is  strongly  in- 
dicated in  the  fact  that  wine  was  furnished  at  the 
funeral  of  Pepys's  uncle  Robert  in  1662. 

Great  stress  is  also  laid  on  gastronomical  topics. 
Pepys  was  a  good  liver.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  he  speaks  of  a  breakfast  of  cold  turkey-pie 
and  a  goose.  On  another  occasion  he  feasted  a 
considerable  company  on  stewed  carps,  six  roasted 
chickens,  a  "  jowle  of  salmon  for  the  first  course; 
a  tanzy,  two  ueats  tongues,  and  cheese,  the  second , ' ' 
This  rep)ast  was  prepared  by  a  male  cook,  a  luxury 
for  which  four  pounds  a  year  was  paid.  In  1661 
he  deems  it  of  sufficient  ini|K>rtance  to  mention 
his  use  of  asparagus,  which  as  the  manuscript  was 
deciphered  W3ssj>ellcd  "sparagus."  January  isth, 
16O2,  he  enjoyed  "a  wild  goose  roasted,  a  cold 
chine  of  beef,  and  a  barrel  of  oysters."  On  April 
4th,  1663.  the  bill  of  fare  was  "  a  fricasse  of  rabbits 
and  chickens,  a  leg  of  mutton,  three  carps,  a  side 
of  lamb,  a  dish  of  roasted  pigeons,  four  lobsters, 
three  tans,  and  a  lampry  pie."  Record  is  made 
of  the  last  meal  eaien  on  board  "The  Naseby" 
by  Charles  11.  just  before  he  landed  on  English 
toil.  The  repast  consisted  of  "pease,  pork,  and 
boiled  beef."     Pepys  was  present  on  this  occasion. 

He  says,  November  a5th,  1660,  he  tasted  "tee" 
for  the  first  time,  and  a  "  brave  cup"  of  methiglin 
on  Fcbniary  39th,  t66o. 

In  that  day  the  reverence  for  the  institutions  of 
religion  had  greatly  relaxed.  The  austere  man- 
ners of  the  Protectorate  were  passing  a^ay ;  many 


became  as  zealously  wicked  as  they  could  without 
utterly  discarding  the  conventional  forms  of  wor- 
ship.  It  was  the  rebound  of  human  nature  froiB 
the  tension  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  under 
Cromwell  and  Barebones,  Pepys  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  London  churches,  but  aside  from 
a  formal  assent  to  Christian  doctrine  and  practices 
he  does  not  seem  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life, 
at  least,  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  piety. 
Thus  on  Sunday,  or  "  Lord's  Day  "  as  he  invariably 
terms  it.  May  5th,  1661,  after  hearing  a  sermon  at 
the  Abbey  he  confesses  that  he  "  played  the  fool'* 
by  engaging  in  a  jumyung  match  with  a  Mr.  Creed, 
and  won  a  quart  of  sack  by  his  performance  on 
that  day.  On  another  Sunday,  September  2918, 
1 661,  he  owns  to  have  taken  so  much  wine  that  he 
became  "foxed."  Our  historian  waggishly  com- 
ments on  a  sermon  he  heard  at  Westnniosier, 
where  the  speaker  "  desired  of  God  that  he  tvoold 
imprint  his  words  on  the  thumbs  of  our  right  hands 
and  the  right  great  toes  of  our  right  feet."  Under 
date  of  March  31st,  Pepys  flatly  says  he  heard  a 
stranger  who  "  preached  like  a  fool."  Tliere  are, 
however,  many  passages  in  the  Diary  where  he 
refers  to  the  London  clergy  in  terras  of  respect 
and  commendation. 

A  person  of  Pepys's  disposition  was,  of  coarve, 
a  regular  visitor  at  the  London  theatres.  Beaa- 
mont,  Fletcher,  Rowley,  and  Shakspeare  were  the 
dramatic  favorites.  He  frequently  praises  Better- 
ton,  the  actor,  and  warmly  applauds  his  rile  of 
Hamlet.  At  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
May  28th,  1663,  he  saw  Betterton  play  that  part 
when  he  received  "fresh  reasons  never  to  ihink 
enough"  of  this  player.  Managers  pursued  the 
same  methods  as  do  those  of  our  time,  when  it  ia 
necessary  to  fijj  up  silent  parts,  for  which  there  is 
no  performer  present.  Thus  he  relates,  October 
31st,  1662.  Thomas  Killigrew's  way  of  getting 
into  the  "Red  Bull"  theatre  when  he  was  a  boy. 
*•  When  the  man  cried  to  the  boys,  *  Who  will  go 
and  be  a  devil,  and  he  shall  see  the  play  for 
nothing,'  I  would  go  in  and  be  a  devil  oo  the 
stage  and  so  get  to  see  the  play." 

Of  the  minor  amusements,  dancing  appears  to 
have  been  cultivated  with  much  spirit.  Piq»ys 
employed  a  dancing  master  for  Mrs.  Pepys  and 
himself,  and  attempted  to  learn  the  steps  of  "ike 
Coranto."  He  holds  that  this  accomplishment 
was  very  useful  for  any  gentleman.  At  a  bail, 
Dctembc-r  31H.  i66»,  the  King  arvd  the  Ducbesa 


■ 


of  York,  with  other  distinguished  couples,  danced 
"the  Brantle,"  "the  Coraiuo,"  and  tuuniry 
dances,  among  them  one  called  "  Cuckolds  all 
awry,"  which,  Pepys  says,  was  the  old  dance 
of  England.  The  musical  instruments  in  use 
were  "the  violin,"  *'the  harpsicon,"  "the  ban- 
dore," "the  cittherne,"  "the  dulcimer,"  and 
others. 

That  society  was  then  pursued  by  the  same 
annoyances  and  deceived  by  the  same  illusions 
which  continue  to  fret  the  world  is  indicated  in 
the  entry  of  November  25th,  1662,  where  Pepys 
announces  that  the  "Fanatiques"  predict  the  end 
of  the  world  on  the  following  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 2d.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  threatened  destruction,  for,  on 
December  1st,  the  day  preceding  the  predicted 
downfall,  he  amused  himself  for  the  first  time  in 
witnessing  the  new  j)astime  of  sliding  on  "skeates," 
which  he  considered  "a  very  pretty  art."  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  went  to  the  Cock- 
pit theatre  to  hear  Bctterton. 

The  Diary  describes  many  usages  which  have 
long  been  abandoned  and  articles  of  fashion  or 
utility  which  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  pumice 
stone  was  used  by  Pepys  for  shaving  (then  called 
"  trimming").  Mention  is  made  of  this  practice, 
Sunday,  May  25th,  1662,  in  this  way:  "Trim- 
ming myself  which  I  have  this  week  done  every 
morning,  with  a  pumice  stone,  which  I  learnt  of 
Mr.  March  when  I  was  last  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  I 
find  it  very  easy,  speedy,  ajid  cleanly,  and  shall 
continue  the  practice  of  it."  For  the  vagaries  of 
dress  he  everywhere  betrays  a  feminine  devotion. 
He  gloats  over  a  certain  Sunday  rig  of  Mrs.  Pepys, 
**a  green  petticoat  of  flowered  satin  with  white 
and  black  gimp  lace,"  and  his  own  "  fine  camlet 
cloak  with  gold  buttons  and  a  silk  suit." 

In  1663  the  fashion  for  men  was  a  black  cloth 
suit  with  white  linings  under  all.  In  that  year 
when  mourning  for  his  brother,  the  king  wore 
purple,  a  color  which  has  long  been  discarded  as 
a  badge  of  woe. 


A  curious  entry  is  made,  November  20th,  1660, 
describing  a  visit  made  by  Pepys  and  his  wife  to 
the  Queen's  presence  chamber.  "  The  Queen  is 
a  very  little,  plain  old  woman,  and  nothing  more 
in  her  presence  in  any  respect  nor  garbe  than  any 
ordinary  woman.  The  Princess  Henrietta  is  very 
pretty,  but  much  below  my  expectation ;  and  her 
dressing  of  herself  with  her  haire  frized  short  up 
to  her  eares  did  not  seem  so  much  the  less  to  me. 
But  my  wife  standing  near  her  with  two  or  three 
black  patches  on,  and  well  dressed,  did  seem  to 
roe  much  handsomer  than  she."  Change  in  man- 
ners is  strongly  shown  in  the  frequent  use  of  the 
word  "Esquire"  in  our  day.  In  Pepys's  time  it 
was  a  real  distinction,  and  he  gloats  over  the 
superscription  "5.  P.  Esq."  which  he  found 
one  day  on  a  letter  received  by  him,  and  quaintly 
remarks  that  "  he  was  not  a  little  proud  of  it." 

The  Diary  abounds  with  many  evidences  of  the 
writer's  devotion  to  the  person  and  interests  of 
Charles.  He  was  among  those  who  drank  to  the 
health  of  that  monarch  on  their  knees  in  the  streets 
of  London.  Every  incident,  however  trivial, 
which  bears  any  relation  to  him  is  carefully  pre- 
served with  loyal  affection. 

Pepys  does  not  omit  to  make  mention  of  "a 
little  dog  that  the  king  loved"  which  went  ashore 
with  him  from  "the  Naseby,"  May  26th,  1660; 
nor  of  a  certain  mark  which  the  king  made  on  the 
same  vessel  with  his  own  hand  to  show  his  stature. 
This  mark  Pepys  caused  to  be  gilded.  This  high 
regard  for  the  king  was  returned  by  the  latter,  for 
Pepys  records  that  when  the  royal  progress  was 
made  from  the  Tower  the  day  before  the  Corona- 
tion, April  22d,  1661,  when  the  show  of  gold  and 
silver  was  so  glorious  that  Pepys  was  not  able  to 
look  at  it,  when  Charles  Stuart  appeared  in  a  rich 
embroidered  suit  and  cloak,  surrounded  by  "a 
vast  show  of  embroidery  and  diamonds,"  and  en- 
compassed by  companies  of  "comely  young  men 
in  white  doublets,"  Pepys  was  thrilled  with  joy 
because  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York  both  "  took 
notice"  of  him  as  he  sat  at  a  window. 


PRESENTIMENT; 
By  Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Piatt. 


The  world  is  sweet,  in  bud  and  broken  rose — 
In  Hong  and  hush  of  bird,  the  world  is  sweet; 

In  tryst  of  dew  and  leaf;   ap  h.;i^hl3  and  sn(j*vs; 
Duwn  secret  seas  where  inuoa!*  and  dead  men  meet. 


Yet  if,  to-tt'ght,  I  wore  a  royal  ring 

Under  high  palace  lij^hts,   I   mi^ht  lie  wise 

To  hide  therein  a  pflison  that  sli  >uld  bring 

Quick  death,  to  sfatil  this  Shadow  from  my  sight. 


It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  natural  longing 
to  penetrate  the  great  secret  of  mortality  should 
not  have  suggested  to  some  of  the  inquirers  into 
so-called  "Spiritual"  manifestations,  that,  before 
attempting  to  obtain  communication  with  the  dead, 
through  such  poor  methods  as  raps  and  alphabets, 
they  might  more  properly,  and  with  better  ho|>e 
of  gaining  a  glimpse  through  the  "gates  ajar," 
watch  closely  the  dying,  and  study  the  psycho- 
logical phenomena  which  accompany  the  act  of 
dissolution.  Thus,  it  might  be  possible  to  ascer- 
tain by  comparison  of  numerous  instances,  whether 
among  those  phenomena  are  any  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Mind,  Soul,  or  Self,  of  the 
expiring  person  is  not  undergoing  a  process  of 
extinction,  but  exhibiting  such  tokens  as  might  be 
anticipated  were  it  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of 
existerce,  and  coming  into  possession  of  fresh 
faculties.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  some  such 
indications  might  be  observed,  were  we  to  look 
for  them  with  care  and  caution,  under  the  rare 
conditions  wherein  they  could  at  any  time  be 
afforded;  and  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the  fact, 
it  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the  intense  interest  of 
even  such  semblance  of  confirmation  of  our  hopes. 
Of  course,  to  regard  anything  which  could  be  so 
noticed  as  anything  more^  or  as  if  it  could  consti- 
tute an  argument  for  belief  in  a  future  life,  would 
be  foolish  in  the  extreme,  seeing  the  great  obscurity 
and  the  evanescent  nature  of  all  such  phenomena. 
Our  faith  in  immortality  must  be  built  on  alto- 
gether different  ground,  if  it  is  to-be  of  any  value 
as  a  part  of  our  religion  or  of  our  philosophy- 
But,  assuming  that  we  are  individually  already 
convinced  that  the  quasi-universal  creed  of  the 
human  race  is  not  erroneous,  and  that  "  the  soul 
of  a  man  never  dies,"  we  may  not  unreasonably 
turn  to  the  solemn  scene  of  dissolution,  and  ask. 
Whether  there  does  not  sometimes  occur,  under 
one  or  two  perhaps  of  its  hundred  forms,  some 
incidents  wliich  point  in  the  direction  of  the  great 
Fact,  which  we  believe  to  be  actually  in  process 
of  realization  ?  According  to  our  common  con- 
viction, there  is  a  moment  of  time  when  the  Man 
whom  we  have  known  in  the  garb  of  flesh,  carats  it 
asule,  aciually,  so  to  speak,  before  oar  eyes,  aiid 


"this  mortal  puts  on  immortality."  As  in  Blanco 
White's  beautiful  sonnet  he  is,  like  Adam,  watching 
his  first  sunset,  and  trembling  to  lose  sight  of  the 
world,  and  the  question  to  be  solved  is.  Whether 
darkness  has  enshrouded  him,  or  whether 
Hcfipenis  with  the  hosts  of  Heaven  oune, 
Aod  lo  I  Crealioo  widened  in  hb  view  ? 

and  he  may  have  asked  himself, 

Who  would  have  th(^iughl  such  darkness  lay  conceded 
Within  ihy  beams,  O  Sun  ?  or  deemed. 
While  flower,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealeil. 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  ihou  oud'ct  u«  blind  J 

and  Life,  like  Light,  had  been  only  a  deception 
and  a  veil. 

We  have  walked  in  company  with  onr  brother, 
perchance  for  years,  through  the  "  wilderness  of 
this  world,"  over  its  arid  plains  of  toil,  and 
through  its  sweet  valleys  of  luvc  and  plcasore ; 
and  then  we  have  begun  to  climb  the  awful  Andes 
which  have  always  loomed  before  as  at  oar 
journey's  end,  their  summits  against  the  sky,  and 
beyond  them — the  Undiscovered  Land.  Onward, 
a  little  before  us,  as  chance  may  decide,  our  COO* 
panton  perhaps  mounts  the  last  acclivity,  and  we 
see  him  slowly  approach  the  mountain's  crown, 
while  our  lagging  steps  yet  linger  on  the  tiopei 
below.  Sometimes,  ere  he  reach  the  hilt-top,  he 
is  enveloped  in  cloud,  and  then  we  see  him  no 
more;  but  again,  sometimes  he  remains  tn  the 
full  sunlight,  and,  though  distant  from  tn,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  voice,  it  is  yet  possible 
for  us  to  watch  his  attitude  and  motions.  Now  we 
see  him  nearing  the  summit.  A  few  steps  mofr, 
and  there  must  break  on  his  vision  whatever  there 
may  be  of  the  unknown  World  beyond — a  howling 
wilderness,  or  a  great  Pacific  of  joy.  Does  be 
seem,  as  that  view  bursts  on  hiro^ — whatsoeirer  it 
may  be — docs  he  seem  to  be  inspired  with  hope, 
or  cast  down  with  despair?  Do  his  arms  drop  in 
consternation,  or  does  he  lift  them  aloft  with  ooe 
glad  gesture  of  rapture,  ere  he  descend  the  further 
slope,  and  is  lost  to  our  sight  forever  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  may,  thoogb  with 
much  diffidence,  answer  this  question  as  regards 
some  of  our  comrades  in  life's  journey,  who  licve 
gone  before  us,  and  of  whom  the  last  glinpw  kaa 


been  one  full  of  strange,  mysterious,  but  most 
joyful  promise.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  matter 
calmly,  making  due  allowance  both  for  natural 
exaggeration  of  mourning  friends,  who  recall  the 
most  affecting  scenes,  and  also  for  the  probable 
presence  of  cerebral  disturbance  and  spectral 
illmion  at  the  moment  of  physical  dissolution. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  natural 
law  of  death  may  be  that  the  departed  always  sink 
into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  rather  dip 
beneath  a  Lethe  than  leap  a  Rubicon.  It  is  likewise 
possible  that  the  faculties  of  a  disembodied  soul, 
whatever  they  may  be,  may  need  time  and  use, 
like  those  of  an  infant,  before  they  can  be  prac- 
tically employed.  But  there  is  also  at  least  a 
possibility  that  consciousness  is  not  always  lost, 
but  is  continuous  through  the  passage  from  one 
life  to  another,  and  that  it  expands,  rather  than 
closes,  at  the  moment  when  the  bonds  of  the  flesh 
are  broken,  and  the  man  enters  into  possession  of 
his  higher  powers  and  vaster  faculties  symbolled 
by  the  l>eautiful  old  emblem  of  Psyche's  emanci- 
pated butterfly  quitting  the  shell  of  the  chrysalis.^ 
In  this  latter  case  there  is  a  certain  prima  facie 
presumption  that  close  observation  ought  to  permit 
us  occasionally  to  obtain  some  brief  glimpse,  some 
glance,  though  but  of  lightning  swiftness  and 
evanescence,  revealing  partially  this  transcendent 
change. 

In  a  majority  of  deaths  the  accompanying  phy- 
sical conditions  hide  from  the  spectators  whatever 
psychological  phenomena  may  be  taking  place. 
The  sun  of  our  poor  human  life  mostly  sets  behind 
an  impenetrable  cloud.  Of  all  forms  of  death  the 
commonest  seems  to  be  the  awful  "agony,"  with 
i(k  unconscious  groans  and  stertorous  breath.    The 


*  There  is  an  insect,  Ihe  Lunar  Sphinx  Moth,  which 
exhibits,  in  ils  first  stage,  not  only  the  usual  previ-sion  for  its 
iecority  while  in  ihe  helpless  chrysalis  state,  but  a  singular 
foresight  of  its  own  requirements  when  it  shall  have  Income 
a  winged  moth.  Having  made,  by  eating  ils  way  ufrvurd 
through  the  pith  of  a  willow,  an  appropriate  hiding-place,  it 
finds  itself  with  its  head  in  a  p>os)tion  in  which,  were  it  to 
hecome  a  moth,  it  could  never  push  itself  down,  and  escape 
u  the  aperture  below.  The  little  creature  accordingly,  before 
it  goes  to  sleep,  Utwriously  turns  roiin<l,  and  places  its  head 
near  the  entrance,  where,  as  a  moth,  it  will  make  iis  happy 
exit  into  the  fields  of  air.  There  seeing  something  curiously 
akin  in  the  unaccountable  foresight  of  thi.s  insect,  of  a  state 
d  existence  it  has  never  experienced,  and  ihe  vague  and 
dim  sentiment  of  immortality,  common  lu  maakind  since  the 
days  of  the  cave-dwellcn  of  the  Stone  Age. 
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dying  person  seems  to  sink  lower  and  lower,  as  if 
beneath  the  waters  of  an  unfathomable  sea;  a 
word,  a  motion,  a  glance,  rising  up  at  longer  and 
longer  intervals,  till  the  last  slow  and  distant  sighs 
terminate  the  woeful  strife,  and  the  victory  of 
Death  is  complete.  When  this  is  the  mode  of 
dissolution  it  is  of  course  hopeless  to  look  for  any 
indication  of  the  fate  of  the  soul  at  its  exodus ; 
and  the  same  holds  good  as  regards  death  in 
extreme  old  age,  or  after  exhausting  disease,  when 
the  sufferer  very  literally  "falls  asleep."  Again, 
there  are  deaths  which  are  accompanied  by  great 
pain,  or  delirium,  or  which  are  caused  by  sudden 
accidents,  altogether  hiding  from  our  observation 
the  mental  condition  of  the  patient.  Only  in  a 
small  residue  of  cases  the  bodily  conditions  are 
such  as  to  cause  neither  interference  with,  nor  yet 
concealment  of,  the  process  of  calm  and  peaceful 
dissolution,  in  the  full  light  of  mental  sanity;  and 
it  is  to  these  only  we  can  look  with  any  hope  of 
fruitful  observation.  We  ask  ^  Whether  in  such 
cases  instances  have  ever  been  known  of  occur- 
rences having  any  significance,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  solemn  event  wherewith  they  are  asso- 
ciated ?  Does  our  forerunner  on  the  hill-top  show 
by  his  looks  and  actions — since  he  is  too  far  off  to 
speak  to  us — that  he  beholds,  from  his  "  Peak  in 
Darien,"  an  ocean  yet  hidden  from  our  view? 

I  should  hesitate  altogether  to  affirm  positively 
that  such  is  the  case  i  but,  after  many  inquiries  on 
the  subject,  I  am  still  more  disinclined  to  assert 
the  contrary.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  in 
almost  every  family  or  circle,  questions  will  elicit 
recollections  of  death-bed  scenes,  wherein,  with 
singular  recurrence,  appears  one  very  significant 
incident,  namely,  that  the  dying  person,  precisely 
at  the  moment  of  death,  and  when  the  power  of 
speech  was  lost,  or  nearly  lost,  seemed  to  see  some- 
thing— or  rather,  to  speak  more  exactly,  to  become 
conscious  of  something  present  (for  actual  sight  is 
out  of  question )^-of  a  very  striking  kind,  which 
remained  invisible  to  and  unperceived  by  the 
assistants.  Again  and  again  this  incident  is  re- 
peated. It  is  described  almost  in  the  same  words 
by  persons  who  have  never  heard  of  similar  occur- 
rences, and  who  suppose  their  own  experience  to 
be  unique,  and  have  raised  no  theory  uf>on  it,  but 
merely  consider  it  to  be  "strange,"  "curious,** 
"affecting,"  and  nothing  more.  It  is  invariably 
explained — that  the  dying  person  is  lying  quietly, 
when  suddenly,  in  the  very  act  of  expiring,  he 
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looks  up — sometimes  starts  up  in  bed — and  gazes 
on  (what  appears  to  be)  vacancy,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  astonishment,  sometimes  developing  in- 
stantly into  joy,  and  sometimes  cut  short  in  the 
first  emotion  of  solemn  wonder  and  awe.  If  the 
dying  man  were  to  see  some  utterly-unexpected 
but  instantly  recognized  vision,  causing  him  a 
great  surprise,  or  rapturous  joy  his  face  could  not 
better  reveal  the  fact.  The  very  instant  this 
phenomenon  occurs,  death  is  actually  taking  place, 
and  the  eyes  glaze  even  while  they  gaze  at  the 
unknown  sight.  If  a  breath  or  two  still  heave  the 
chest,  it  is  obvious  that  the  soul  has  already  de- 
parted : 

A  few  narrations  of  stich  observations,  chosen 
from  a  great  number  which  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  writer,  will  serve  to  show  more  exactly 
the  point  which  it  is  desired  should  be  established 
by  a  larger  concurrence  of  testimony.  The  fol- 
lowing are  given  in  the  words  of  a  friend  on  whose 
accuracy  every  reliance  may  be  placed  : 

"I  have  heard  numberless  instances  of  dying 
persons  showing  unmistakably  by  their  gestures, 
and  sometimes  by  their  words,  that  they  saw  in 
the  moment  of  dissolution  what  could  not  be  seen 
by  those  around  them.  On  three  occasions  facts 
of  this  nature  came  distinctly  within  my  own 
knowledge,  and  I  will  therefore  limit  myself  to  a 
detail  of  that  which  1  can  give  on  my  own  autho- 
rity, although  the  circumstances  were  not  so  strik- 
ing as  many  others  known  to  me,  which  I  believe 
to  be  equally  true. 

"  I  was  watching  one  night  beside  a  poor  man 
dying  of  consumption  ;  his  case  was  hopeless,  but 
therf"  was  no  appearance  of  the  end  bemg  very 
near;  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his  senses,  able 
to  talk  with  a  strong  voice  and  not  in  the  least 
drowsy.  He  had  slept  through  the  day  and  was  so 
wakeful  that  I  had  been  conversing  with  him  on 
ordinary  subjects  to  while  away  the  long  hours. 
Suddenly,  while  we  were  thus  talking  quietly 
together,  he  became  silent,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
one  particular  spot  in  the  room,  which  was  entirely 
vacant,  even  of  furniture ;  at  the  same  time  a  look 
of  the  greatest  delight  changed  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  and  after  a  moment  of  what 
seemed  to  be  an  intense  scrutiny  of  some  object 
invisible  to  me,  be  wid  to  me  in  a  joyous  tone, 
•There  is  Jim.'  Jim  wasa  little  son  whom  he  had 
lost  the  year  before,  and  whom  I  had  known  well, 
but  the  dying  naan  had  a  &oo  still  living,  named 


John,  for  whom  he  had  sent,  and  I  concluded  it 
was  of  John  he  was  speaking,  and  that  he  thought 
he  heard  him  arriving  ;  so  I  answered : 

" '  No.     John  has  not  been  able  to  come.' 

"  The  man  turned  to  me  impatiently  and  s*id, 
'  I  do  not  mean  John,  I  know  he  is  not  here,  it  ia 
Jim,  my  little  lame  Jim  ;  surely  you  remember 
him  ?' 

"'Yes,'  I  said.  'I  remember  dear  little  Jim 
who  died  last  year,  quite  well,' 

'**  Don't  you  sec  him  then  ?  There  he  is,'  said 
the  man,  pointing  to  the  vacant  space  on  which 
his  eyes  were  fixed  ;  and  when  I  did  not  answer, 
he  repeated  almost  fretfully,  '  Don't  you  sec  him 
standing  there?' 

^*  I  answered  that  I  could  not  see  him,  though 
I  felt  perfectly  convinced  that  something  was 
visible  to  the  sick  man,  which  I  could  not  per- 
ceive. When  I  gave  him  this  answer  he  seemed 
quite  amazed,  and  turned  round  to  look  at  roe 
with  a  glance  almost  of  indignation.  As  his  eyes 
met  mine,  I  saw  that  a  film  seemed  to  pass  over 
them,  the  light  of  intelligence  died  away,  he 
gave  a  gentle  sigh  and  expired.  He  did  not  live 
five  minutes  from  the  time  he  first  said  'There  is 
Jim,*  although  there  had  been  no  sign  of  approach- 
ing death  previous  to  that  moment. 

"  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  boy  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  dying  also  of  decline.  He  was 
a  reiined,  highly  educated  child,  who  throughout 
his  lung  illness  had  looked  forward  with  moch 
hope  and  longing  to  the  unknown  life  to  which  he 
believed  he  was  hastening.  On  a  bright  sumnner 
morning  it  became  evident  that  he  had  reached 
his  last  hour.  He  lost  the  power  of  speech,  chiefly 
from  weakness,  but  he  was  perfectly  sensible,  and 
made  his  wishes  known  to  us  by  his  intelligent 
looks.  He  was  silting  propped  up  in  bed,  and 
had  been  looking  rather  sadly  at  the  bright  sun- 
shine playing  on  the  trees  outside  hiso|jen  window 
for  some  time.  He  had  turned  away  from  this 
scene,  however,  and  was  facing  the  end  of  (be 
room,  where  there  was  nothing  whatever  but  a 
closed  door,  when  all  in  a  moment  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  his  face  changed  to  one  of  ibc  OKMt 
wondering  rapture,  which  made  his  half-closed  eyei 
open  to  their  utmost  extent,  white  his  lips 
with  a  smile  of  perfect  ecstasy ;  it  was  iro| 
to  doubt  that  some  glorious  sight  was  vuible  lo 
him,  and  from  the  movement  of  his  eyes  it  waa 
plain   that  it  was  not  one  but  many  obfecta  on 
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which  he  gazed,  for  his  look  passeii  slowly  from 
end  10  end  of  what  seemed  lo  be  the  vacant  wall 
before  him,  going  back  and  forward  with  ever- 
increasing  delight  manifested  in  his  whole  aspect. 
His  mother  then  asked  him,  if  what  he  saw  was 
some  wonderful  sight  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
world,  to  give  her  a  token  that  it  was  so,  by  press- 
ing her  hand.  He  at  once  took  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  meaningly,  giving  thereby  an  intelligent 
affirmative  to  her  question,  though  unable  to  speak. 
As  he  did  so  a  change  passed  over  his  face,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  in  a  few  minnites  he  was  gone. 

*•  The  third  case,  which  was  that  of  my  own 
brother,  was  very  similar  to  this  last.  He  was  an 
elderly  man,  dying  of  a  painful  disease,  but  one 
which  never  for  a  moment  obscured  his  faculties. 
Although  it  was  known  to  be  incurable,  he  had 
been  told  that  he  might  live  some  months,  when 
somewhat  suddenly  the  summons  came  on  a  dark 
January  morning.  It  had  been  seen  in  the  course 
of  the  night  that  he  was  sinking,  but  for  some  time 
he  had  been  perfectly  silent  and  motionless,  ap- 
parently in  a  state  of  stupor ;  his  eyes  closed  and 
his  breathing  scarcely  perceptible.  As  the  lardy 
dawn  of  the  winter  morning  revealed  the  rigid 
features  of  the  countenance  from  which  life  and 
intelligence  seemed  to  have  quite  departed,  those 
who  watched  him  felt  uncertain  whether  he  still 
lived  ;  but  suddenly,  while  they  bent  over  him  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  he  opened  his  eyes  w  ide,  and 
gazed  eagerly  upward  with  such  an  unmistakable 
expression  of  wonder  and  joy,  that  a  thrill  of  awe 
passed  through  all  who  witnessed  it.  His  whole 
face  grew  bright  with  a  stranj^e  gladness,  while 
the  eloquent  eyes  seemed  literally  to  shine  as  if 
reflecting  some  light  on  which  they  gazed ;  he 
remained  in  this  altitude  of  delightful  surprise  for 
some  minutes,  then  in  a  moment  the  eyelids  fell, 
the  head  drooped  forward,  and  with  one  long 
breath  the  spirit  departed." 

A  different  kind  of  case  to  those  above  narrated 
by  my  friend  was  that  of  a  young  girl  known  to 
roe,  who  had  passed  through  the  miserable  expe- 
riences of  a  sinful  life  at  Aldershot,  and  then  had 
tried  to  drown  herself  in  the  river  Avon,  near 
Clifton.  She  was  in  some  way  saved  from  suicide, 
and  placed  for  a  time  in  a  penitentiary  j.  but  her 
health  was  found  to  be  hopelessly  ruined,  and  she 
was  sent  to  die  in  the  quaint  old  workhouse  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Bristol.  For  many  months  she  lay  in 
ihe  infiriAary  literalily  perishing  piecemeal  of  dit* 


ease,  but  exhibiting  patience  ami  sweetness  of  dis- 
position quite  wonderful  to  witness.  She  was  only 
eighteen,  poor  young  creature  !  when  all  her  little 
round  of  error  and  pain  had  been  run  ;  and  her 
innocent,  pretty  face  might  have  been  that  o{  a 
child.  She  never  used  any  sort  of  cant  (so  com- 
mon among  women  who  have  been  in  refuges), 
but  had  apparently  somehow  got  hold  of  a  very 
living  and  rea!  religion,  which  gave  her  comfort 
and  courage,  and  inspired  her  with  the  beautiful 
spirit  with  which  she  bore  her  frightful  sufferings. 
On  the  wall  opposite  her  bed  there  hung  by  chance 
a  print  of  the  lost  sheep,  and  Mary  S.,  looking  at 
it  one  day,  said  to  me,  "That  is  just  what  I  was, 
and  what  happened  to  me  ;  but  I  am  being  brought 
safe  home  now."  For  a  long  time  before  her 
deaths  her  weakness  was  such  that  she  was  quite 
incapable  of  lifting  herself  up  in  bed,  or  of  sup- 
porting herself  when  lifted,  and  she,  of  course, 
continued  lo  lie  with  her  head  on  the  pillow  while 
life  gradually  and  painfully  ebbed  away,  and  she 
seemingly  became  nearly  unconscious.  In  this 
slate  she  had  been  left  one  Saturday  night  by  the 
nurse  in  attendance.  Early  at  dawn  next  morn- 
ing— *"  Easter  morning,  as  it  chanced — the  poor 
old  women  who  occupied  the  other  beds  in  the 
ward  were  startled  from  their  sleep  by  seeing  Mary 
S.  suddenly  spring  up  to  a  sitting  posture  in 
her  bed,  with  her  arms  outstretched  and  her  face 
raised,  as  if  in  a  perfect  rapture  of  joy  and  welcome. 
The  next  instant  the  body  of  the  poor  girl  fell 
fell  back  a  corpse.  Her  death  had  taken  place  in 
that  moment  of  mysterious  ecstasy. 

A  totally  different  case  again  was  that  of  a  man 
of  high  intellectual  distinction,  well  known  in  the 
world  of  letters.  When  dying  peacefully,  as  be- 
came the  close  of  a  profoundly  religious  life,  and 
having  already  lost  the  power  of  speech,  he  was 
observed  suddenly  to  look  up  as  if  at  some  spectacle 
invisible  to  those  around,  with  an  expression  of 
solemn  surprise  and  awe,  very  characteristic,  it  is 
said,  of  his  habitual  frame  of  mind.  At  that  in- 
stant, and  before  the  look  had  time  to  falter  or 
change,  the  shadow  of  death  passed  over  his  face, 
and  the  end  had  come. 

In  yet  another  case  I  am  told  that  at  the  last 
moment  so  bright  a  light  seemed  suddenly  to 
shine  from  the  face  of  a  dying  man,  that  the  cler- 
gyman and  another  friend  who  were  attending 
him  actually  turned  simultaneously  to  the  window 
to  seek  for  the  catis^. 
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THR  MYSTERIOUS  PROMISE. 


Another  incident  of  a  very  striking  character 
occurred  in  a  well-known  family^  one  of  whose 
members  narrated  it  to  rae.  A  dying  lady,  ex- 
hibiting the  aspect  of  joyful  surprise  to  which  we 
h*ve  so  often  referred,  spoke  of  seeing,  one  after 
another,  three  of  her  brothers  who  had  long  been 
dead,  and  then  apparently  recognized  last  of  all 
a  fourth  brother,  who  was  believed  by  the  by- 
standers to  be  still  living  in  India.  The  coupling 
of  his  name  with  that  of  his  dead  brothers  excited 
such  awe  and  horror  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
persons  present,  that  she  rtished  half  senseless 
from  the  room.  In  due  course  of  time  letters 
were  received  announcing  the  death  of  the  brother 
in  India,  which  had  occurred  some  time  before  his 
dying  sister  seemed  to  recognize  him. 

Again,  in  another  case  a  gentleman  who  had  lost 
his  only  son  some  years  previously,  and  who  had 
never  recovered  the  afflicting  event,  exclaimed  sud- 
denly when  dying,  with  the  air  of  a  man  making  a 
most  rapturous  discovery,  '*  I  see  him  !  I  see  him  !" 
Not  to  multiply  such  anecdotes  loo  far — anec- 
dotes which  certainly  possess  a  uniformity  point- 
ing to  some  similar  cause,  whether  that  cause 
be  physiological  or  psychical — I  will  now  con- 
clude with  one  authenticated  by  a  near  relation 
of  the  persons  concerned.  A  late  well-known 
bishop  was  commonly  called  by  his  sisters, 
"Charlie,"  and  his  eldest  sister  bore  the  pet 
name  of  '*Liz.'*  They  had  both  been  dead 
for  some  years  when  their  younger  sister,  Mrs. 
W.,  also  died,  but  before  her  death  appeared 
to  behold  them  both.  While  lying  still  and 
apparently  unconscious  she  suddenly  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  earnestly  acro.ss  the  room,  as  if 
she  saw  some  one  entering.  Presently,  as  if  over- 
joyed, she  exclaimed,  "Oh  Charlie!"  and  then 
after  a  moment's  pause,  with  a  new  start  of  delight, 
as  if  he  had  been  joined  by  some  one  else,  she 
went  on,  "And  Lizl"  and  then  added,  "How 
beautiful  you  are!"  AAer  seeming  to  gaze  at 
the  two  beloved  forms  for  a  few  minutes,  she 
fell  back  on  her  pillow  and  died. 

Instances  like  these,  might,  1  believe,  be  almost 
indefinitely  multiplied  were  attention  directed  to 
ihem,  and  the  experience  of  survivors  more  gener- 
ally communicated  and  recorded.  Reviewing 
them,  the  question  seems  to  press  upon  us :  Why 
should  we  not  thus  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  spiritual 
world  through  that  half  open  portal  wherein  our 
dying   brother  is   passing?     If  the  soul  o^"  man 


exists  at  all  af^er  the  extinction  of  the  life  <A  the 
body,  what  is  more  probable  than  that  it  should 
begin,  at  the  very  instant  when  the  veil  of  the 
flesh  is  dropping  olT,  to  exercise  those  spiritual 
powers  of  j)erception  which  we  must  suppose  it 
to  p>osscss  (else  were  its  whole  after  life  a  blank), 
and  to  become  conscious  of  other  things  than 
those  of  which  our  dim  senses  can  take  cogni- 
zance? If  it  be  not  destined  to  an  eternity  of 
solitude  (an  absurd  hypothesis),  its  future  cocn- 
panions  may  well  be  recognized  at  once,  even  a& 
it  goes  forth  to  meet  them.  It  seems  iAdced 
almost  a  thing  to  be  expected,  that  some  of  them 
should  be  ready  waiting  to  welcome  it  oo  the 
threshold.  Is  there  not,  then,  a  little  margin  for 
hope — if  not  for  any  confident  belief — (hat  o«r 
fondest  anticipations  will  be  verified,  nay,  that  the 
actual  experience  of  not  a  few  has  verified  them? 
May  it  not  be  that  when  that  hour  comes  for  each 
of  us  which  we  have  been  wont  to  dread  as  ooe  of 
parting  and  sorrow — 

1'he  U.<it  long  ftrewell  on  the  shore 
Of  this  rode  world, 

ere  we  "put  off  into  the  unknown  dark'* — we  may 
find  that  we  only  leave,  for  a  little  time,  the 
friends  of  earth,  to  go  straight  to  the  embrace  of 
those  who  have  long  been  waiting  for  us  to  tnake 
perfect  for  them  the  nobler  life  beyond  the  grave? 
May  it  not  be  that  our  very  first  dawning  sense  of 
that  enfranchised  existence  will  be  the  rapture  of 
reunion  with  the  beloved  ones,  whom  we  have 
mourned  as  tost,  but  who  have  been  standing  near 
waiting  longingly  for  our  recognition,  as  a  mother 
may  watch  beside  the  bed  of  a  fever-stricken 
child  till  reason  re-illumines  its  eyes  and  with 
outstretched  arms  it  cries,  "Mother?" 

There  are  some,  alas !  to  whom  it  must  be  verjr 
dreadful  to  think  of  thus  meeting  on  the  threahold 
of  eternity,  the  wronged,  the  deceived,  the  (or- 
saken.  But  for  most  of  ns,  God  l>c  thanked,  no 
dream  of  celestial  glory  has  half  the  ecstasy  nf  the 
thought  that  in  dying  we  may  meet — and  wtett  mt 
once,  before  we  have  had  a  moment  to  feel  the 
awful  loneliness  of  death — the  jMirent,  wife,  hn>> 
band,  child,  friend  of  our  life,  soul  of  oar  toul, 
whom  we  consigned  long  ago  with  breaking  hearts 
to  the  grave.  Their  "  bcuutiful"  forms  (as  thM 
dying  lady  beheld  her  brother  .and  sister)  entering 
our  chamber,  standing  beside  our  bed  of  death, 
and  come  to  rejoin  us  forever — what  worda  can 
tell  the  happiness  of  such  a  vision?    It  wttf^ 
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l»waiting  us  all.  There  is  even,  perhaps,  a  certain 
^probability  that  it  is  actually  the  natural  destiny 
of  the  human  soul,  and  that  the  affections,  which 
alone  of  earthly  things  can  survive  dissolution,  will, 
like  magnets,  draw  the  beloved  and  loving  spirits 
of  the  dead  around  the  dying.    I  tan  see  no  reason 


hope.  But,  even  if  it  be  a  dream,  the  faith  re- 
mains, built  on  no  such  evanescent  and  shadowy 
foundation,  that  there  is  One  Friend — and  he  the 
best — in  whose  arms  we  shall  surely  fall  asleep, 
and  to  whose  love  we  may  trust  for  the  re-union, 
sooner   or  later,   of  the  severed  links   of  sacred 


why  we  should  not  indulge  so  ineffably  blessed  a    human  affection 


LEONARDO   DA  VINCI. 

Bv  Margaret  Fieij). 


The  Castello  di 
Vinci,  in  the  Val 
d'Arno,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci, 
whom  Von  Hum- 
boldt called  the 
greatest  physical 
philosopher  of  the 
sixteenth  century, 
who,  as  architect, 
sculptor,  painter, 
poet  and  musician, 
was  almost  without 
a  rival.  He  con- 
structed canals, 
raised  immense 
fortifications,  built 
bridges,  tunneled, 
and  indeed  re- 
moved mountains, 
deepened  harbors, 
made   flying    and 

swimming  machines,  compasses  and  hygrometers, 
and  various  mechanical  implements  of  lesser  value. 

He   was   the  pride  of  Andrea  del  Verocchio, 
who  taught  him  painting,  and  the  rival,  in  every 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  of  Michael  Angdo.     Leo- 
nardo as  a  painter  was  full  of  sensibility  and  imag- 
ination ;  he  delighted  in  expressing  with  his  brush  j 
all  the  finest  emotions  of  the  soul.     His  choice  of  i 
subjects  was  always  of  the  highest  and  purest  type,  | 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  satisfy  him  with  | 
his   own    works,    many   of  which   he   destroyed, 
because  they  fell  short  of  his  ideal. 

But  all  that  he  achieved  was  surpassed  by  the 
exquisite  fresco  of  "The  Last  Supper,"  uj>on 
which  he  worked  sixteen  years.     It  was  painted 
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for  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  Ludovico 
Sforza,  who  was 
his  admiring  and 
most  appreciative 
patron,  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Do- 
minican monastery 
of  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  del  la 
Grazia,  where  what 
remains  of  it  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  the 
walls  of  the  Refec- 
tory. It  is  sadly 
decayed  and  de- 
faced, having  been 
broken  away,  and 
sustained  much 
other  injury  from 
ill  usage  during  the 
occupancy  of  Italy 
by  the  French 
troops,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  although 
Napoleon  gave  very  explicit  directions  for  its 
careful  treatment.  But  slight  conception  can  be 
attained  now  of  its  original  beauty,  before  which 
men  bowed  in  reverent  homage  and  wept.  We 
have  called  it  a  fresco;  but  though  this  is  the 
popular  idea  in  regard  to  it,  it  is  not  a  fresco, 
but  was  executed  with  distilled  oils  upon  the  dry 
plastering  of  the  wall,  by  a  process  invented  by 
Leonardo  himself,  This  is  the  chief  cause  of  its 
decay,  as  great  pieces  of  the  plastering  peel  off  as 
from  any  other  wall  attacked  by  damp  or  other 
causes. 

Although  "The  Last  Supper"  is  the  greatest 
evidence  of  his  surpassing  genius  which  has  come 
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down  to  us,  it  was  the  fruit  of  only  one  of  his 
many  acquirements.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  his  age,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  his  face,  which  is  described  as  marked 
by  the  most  intellectual  characteristics;  his  car- 
riage was  exceedingly  graceful,  and  his  bearing 
noble  and  courtly.  His  strength  was  so  remark- 
able he  could  twist  a  horseshoe  with  his  fingers 
and  break  a  coin  in  two  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
His  conversational  ix)wers  were  of  the  most  bril- 
liant sort,  and  his  scholarly  attainments  were  re- 
markable. 

He  is  described  as  so  bright  and  joyous  that  his 
childish  friends,  of  wham  he  owned  an  host, 
almost  worshipped  him  ;  he  used  to  make  all  kinds 
of  curious  loys  with  which  to  entertain  them;  he 
even  tamed  a  sort  of  lizard,  for  which,  by  the  aid 
of  some  prei)aration  of  quicksilver,  he  made 
wings,  which  were  so  rca!  and  lifelike  when  the 
creature  moved  as  to  deceive  old  as  well  as  young. 
He  made  his  funny  pet,  horns,  a  beard,  and 
painted  circles  around  its  eyes,  giving  it  such  a 
terrifically  fiendish  appearance  as  to  make  people 
fly  in  fright  at  sight  of  it. 

He  was  induced  to  leave  Florence  and  live  at 
Milan,  by  Ludovico  Sforza,  whom  he  charmed  in 
the  first  place  by  his  wonderful  musical  ability  ;  he 
constructed  a  silver  lyre  of  remarkable  and  origi- 
nal character,  which  crowds  eagerly  a&iembled  for 
the  privilege  of  hearing  him  play  upon.  He  sang 
the  loveliest  songs— the  music  and  words  of  which 
he  had  himself  composed.  He  extemporized  both 
rousic  and  poetry  to  the  delight  of  all  who  listened. 
He  excelled  in  eloquence,  and  was  quoted  by  the 
most  astute  minds  of  his  time  as  one  of  the  most 
finished  and  ornate  orators.  Some  of  the  most 
splendid  hydraulic  engineering  done  at  that  period 
of  the  world's  history  was  designed  by  him  and 
executed   under  his   immediate   superintendence 


for  the  improvement  of  Milan.     He  constructed 
the  famous  aqueduct  which  supplies  Milan   wi 
water,    called    Mortesana,    by    which    the   n 
Adda  is  brought  over  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
city. 

His  most  celebrated  pieces  of  sculpture  are  his 
San  Tommaso  in  Orsanmichcl  at  Florence;  a 
horse  in  the  Church  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  at 
Venice ;  and  three  statues  cast  in  bronze  by 
Rustici,  which  he  modeled  for  the  Church  of  St. 
John  at  Florence.  And  this  wonderful  man — 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  poet,  man  of  science, 
leader  in  belles  lettres,  elegant  and  accomplished 
sicholar  and  gentleman,  distinguished  for  his  re- 
markable mechanical  knowledge — was  equally  cele- 
brated for  his  military  acquirements  and  aptness  ia 
all  sjMrts  and  feats  of  skill.  Ludovico  of  M 
had  coveted  him,  and  won  him  from  Florence 
his  splendid  offers,  charmed  by  his  muMC 
Louis  XIL  of  France,  delighted  by  his  unri 
feats  of  horsemanship,  by  the  wonderful  skill  aod 
ease  with  which  he  managed  and  subdued  the  most 
ungovernable  horses,  strove  on  his  \isit  to  Milan, 
1479,  at  which  time  Leonardo  was  the  chief  oma* 
ment  and  attraction  in  his  entertainment  by  the 
Duke,  to  tempt  him  by  every  promised  ofler  of 
honor  and  advancement  to  leave  Milan  and 
become  the  chief  acquisition  of  the  French  court ; 
but  in  vain.  However,  though  he  resisted  tboe 
offers,  in  1520  Leonardo  visited  France,  prevmikd 
upon  by  the  urgency  of  the  then  King  Fraoi 
but  his  health  was  very  frail,  and  the  Kii)|( 
frequently  to  Fontainebleau  to  visit  hin.  One 
day  lying  upon  his  couch  when  the  King  wm 
announced,  Leonardo  arose  to  receive  him,  bat 
falling  forward  in  a  swoon,  was  caught  in  the 
royal  arms.  And  thus  pillowed,  the  soul  of  this 
gifted  man  went  out,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  vit 
henceforth  but  a  memory. 
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A  DEDICATION. 
Bv  Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 


The  ««a  gives  her  ihellt  to  the  shingle, 

I'he  earth  gives  her  streams  lo  the  »ea; 
They  are  many,  but  my  gift  is  tingle, 

My  rmci,  the  firtt  Iruiti  of  me. 
Let  the  wiml  lake  (he  green  and  the  gray  leaf. 

Cut  forth  without  frtiil  upon  air. 
Take  •  roM-leaf  and  vine  leaf  aod  bay  kaf 

Ulown  louse  fitMt  the  hair. 


The  night  ahake^  them  round  me  lo  UgioM, 

Dawn  drive*  ihem  before  her  h'ke  drouM; 
Time  «heds  ihem  hke  mow*  on  ctningv  rej^iom. 

Swept  *horewanl  on  infinite  Mtrcvou; 
Leaves  paMid  and  sombre  and  rudJjr, 

Dead  fniils  of  the  fugilive  yean; 
Some  stained  as  with  wins  and  aM«lc  bloody, 

And  tume  a%  with  lean. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES, 
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NOTES   AND   QUERIES. 


Longevity. — In  your  August  number  you  give  a  case  of 
family  longevity.  A  family  in  this  place  excels  ihe  one  given 
so  greatly  that  I  am  induced  to  send  the  record  for  insertion, 

John  Brecse,  of  Barnard's  Township,  Somerset  County, 
New  Jersey,  married  Dorothy  Rigg?i;  died  there  and  was 
buried  at  Baskingridtje  Presbyterian  Meeting- House.  They 
bad  B  son  Samuel,  who  moved  to  Wyoming  in  1789,  who 
\  bad  nine  children.  The  ages  of  each  of  the  persons  men- 
tJoned  are  as  follows : 

John,  died  4ih  March,  1803,  aged 90 

LHmAhy,  died  23d  November,  Ib03,  aged 90 

Their  son : 

Samuel,  died  2ist  July,  1837,  aged 80 

His  children : 

Willis,  died  March,  1854,  aged 73 

Daniel,  died  1 86;,  aged 82 

Mary,  died  2i«t  December,  1871,  aged 86 

Lot,  died  1st  May,  1S68,  aged 81 

Elira,  died  aSth  June,  1869,  aged  ..........      79 

Elizabeth,  died  22d  October,  1871,  aged 79 

John,  yet  living,  aged 82 

Henry,  died  2lsl  October,  1875,  aged 78 

Samuel,  died  I3lh  December,  1875,  aged 73 

Total  for  twelve  persons 973 

Average,  81  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  isolated  cases  of  longevity  in  this 
vicinity  worthy  of  mention  : 

Charles  Harris,  died  24lh  March,  1864,  aged  96  years. 

Henry  Courtright,  died  about  same  time,  aged  97  years. 

Matthew  Phoenix,  died  aad  August,  1873,  aged  107  years, 
7  mon.h.s  and  13  days. 

Mary  Dymond,  died  1874,  aged  104  years  and  3  months. 

Elizabeih  Jacobs,  died  6lh  December,  1843,  aged  105 
years  and  6  months. 

Margaret  Larch,  died  1848,  aged  104  years. 

From  80  to  95  is  no  uncommon  age  lo  live  to.  There  are 
X  number  of  persons  in  ibis  neighborhood  now  between  these 
ages,  one  of  whom  bids  fair  to  overrun  too. 

S.  JE^K[NS,    Wyoming. 

A  Curious  Legend. ^The  Kerbudda  and  the  Soane,  or 
Sona,  are  two  jniportant  rivers  o(  Judea;  the  former  spring 
Ing  from  a  well  near  a  pagoda  ujxin  the  highest  (able  land 
of  the  moantain  called  Omcrc-hardacc.  This  temple  is 
devoutly  venerated  by  all  faithful  Hindtms,  and  many 
pilgrimages  made  to  it  with  offerings  for  Ihe  goddess 
Bhaviiu^,  who  is  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  the  Ner- 
btidda  River.  The  im:>ges  in  the  temple  represent  her 
engaged  in  cutting  off  the  nose,  cars,  lips,  and  otherwise 
disfiguring  her  slave,  Jubilla,  while  slaves  on  every  hand 
prepare  a  marriage  feast.  The  fables  which  these  illubtrale 
form  a  devout  part  nf  the  Hindoo  belief, 

The  l^end  is,  that  Sona,  a  god,  was  wild  for  the  love  of 


the  great  goddess  Nerbudda,  whose  reputed  beauty  had  en- 
raptured him.  At  lirst  scorning  his  embassies  of  love,  she 
at  last  consents  to  become  his  bride,  and  makes  great  prepara- 
tions for  the  nuptials.  As  he  nears  the  mountain  of  Omerc. 
upon  whose  summit  is  her  castle,  he  is  met  by  Jubilla,  her 
slave,  a  beautilui  girl,  herself  in  love  with  Sona.  Altired  as 
a  queen  she  presents  herselt  to  him,  and  he,  accepting  her, 
receives  her  a.s  his  wife.  But  the  honeymuon  is  interrupted  by 
Nerbudda,  who  prepared  to  receive  him,  grows  restive  at  his 
delay,  and  goes  forib  lo  meet  him,  Knraged  when  she  dia- 
covers  them  together  in  a  cave  in  which  they  have  taken  up 
their  abode,  she  tos>>es  Sona  over  a  precipice,  and  he  flows  on 
forever— a  river.  Then  with  her  own  hands  she  mutilates 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  girl,  who  l>ecomes  a  tear,  and  bub- 
hling  up  in  a  hollow,  grows  at  last  into  a  well,  which  over- 
Bowiug  its  brim,  steals  softly  down  the  mountain  side,  a 
beautiful  silvery  rivulet,  until  springing  into  the  embrace  of 
the  Sona,  it  glides  united  with  that  river  ever  towards 
the  sea.  M.  F. 


A  Strangely  Beautiful  Custom. — Do  you  know  the 
story  of  the  **  Diamond  Bird,"  the  tiny,  crimson-breasted 
warbler?  Well,  listen  then!  Bom  of  the  amber-tinted 
cloudlets  of  a  ruby  morn,  and  of  the  sea-foam,  it  is  lain  in 
the  hearts  of  tlie  glowing  Lotus  Hower  down  deep  within  the 
solemn  glooms  of  an  Eastern  forest  And  there  tt  lies  from 
moon  till  moon  absorping  into  itself  the  perfume  of  that 
flower-heart  safe  within  its  velvet  nest;  while  overhead  the 
arure  dome  glows  and  wanes,  now  .sapphire,  crimson,  violet, 
then  intensest  blue,  gemmed  everywhere  with  worlds,  The 
Bu!bul  binging  love-songs  lo  the  rose  and  hly  is  the  harshest 
sound  it  hears;  until  the  full  time  havirg  cume,  it  soars 
aloft,  seeking  the  duty  for  which  it  had  its  being.  Ah  ! 
would  that  to  our  hearts  the  meaning  of  creation  was  so  plain, 

Sumelimes  in  Russia,  amidst  the  glitter  of  snowy  pinnacles 
and  ice-encrusted  homes,  it  finds  its  abiding  place.  They 
call  it  ihe  Bird  of  Paradise  and  deem  it  a  mes.<^enger  straight 
from  the  celestial  realms.  When  a  gfrl  is  wedded,  her  bride- 
groom gives  her,  as  his  earliest  nuptial  gift,  this  sparkling 
Diamond  Bird.  And  forever  after  it  becomes  the  guaftlian 
of  her  honor,  the  incorruptible  witness  to  the  sanaiiy  of  the 
marriage  vow  between  the  man  and  wife.  If  into  the  inner- 
mo:>t  nature  uf  the  young  wife  there  steals  so  much  as  a 
shadowy  resemblance  of  an  untoya!  or  unwise  fancy,  the 
song  of  her  birdling  falters  and  fails.  If  led  astray  and 
bewildered  by  atimtration  and  false  vows,  the  tittle  throat 
ceases  its  warbling  and  its  crimson  turns  to  violet.  Then  as 
the  sin  goes  on  and  increases,  Iwcause  not  destroyed  at  first, 
but  left  to  grow,  the  litile  silent  throat  deepens  from  violet  lo 
pttrple,  through  all  the  gradations,  until  it  \s  black  as  the  sin 
it  bears  witness  against.  If  the  wifely  faith  be  assailed,  the 
Diamoiul  Bird  pines  and  t.injjui>hes  with  pitiful  moans.  And 
if,  alas!  the  lamp  of  truth  lighted  at  the  marria:;e  altar  in  the 
name  of  God  is  quenched  in  darkest  crime,  the  Mrrowful 


watcher,  hiding  in  stricken  head  beneath  its  wing,  quietly 
and  silently  dies. 

How  would  it  be  if  the  bird  fanciers  of  our  American 
cities  were  to  impc^n  these  guardians  of  faith  and  hunur  into 
our  midst?  Would  our  fair  matrons  wear  them  as  their 
chiefe«t  ornaments  on  breast  and  brow,  fearless  oJ  the  silent 
record  of  this  tender  songster,  to  which  deeds,  not  words, 
bring  death?  Who  shall  tell  what  iu  fate  would  be — how 
long  its  life !  

The  Eccentricities  of  Genius. — The  world  often  won- 
ders why  i*.  is  that  those  men  and  women  who  dedicate  their 
lives  wholly  to  authorship,  literature,  art,  or  science,  are  in 
their  manners  and  habiu  so  odd  and  peculiar,  as  contrasted 
with  those  engnge<:l  in  other  occupations.  Is  it  because 
their  genius  or  inventive  power  makes  them  obUvious  to 
current  events  and  customs?  The  greatest  characters  in  the 
field  of  literature  have  won  distinction  for  their  eccentricities. 
They  seem  to  shine  as  stars  in  the  firmament  for  a  little 
while  and  then  we  behold  them  in  the  gloom  of  despcmdency 
—dull  and  melancholy.  One  hour  buoyant  and  entertaining 
to  friend  and  stranger;  another,  moro«e,  peevish  and  dis- 
agreeable. Indeed,  there  appear  such  irregularities  and 
uncertainties  in  the  practical  life  of  the  great  body  of  those 
who  make  books  for  the  multitude  to  gather  instruction  and 
unusement  from,  that  the  writer  with  many  friends  would 
feel  thankful  for  any  information  that  would  illuminate  the 
m.itter.  The  effects  are  viMble,  and  there  must  be  causes 
perfectly  rational  for  what  appear  to  many  of  us  as  vagnrics 
and  freaks  of  fancy  in  men  and  women  of  recognized  genius. 
Could  not  the  Editor  of  Potter's  Amf.rican  Monthly, 
throw  a  Uttle  light  upon  the  subject  ?  V.  R.  M. 

Information  is  much  easier  solicited  on  this  subject  of 
character,  or  rather  causes  of  character,  than  furnished. 
Curious  to  the  world  at  lar^e — and  we  might  almost  say  a 
mystery — are  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  and  heart. 
We  cannot  penetrate  the  inner-temple,  and  sec  thought  and 
emotion.  We  only  can  witness  the  external  movements  and 
their  results.  True,  there  are  those  who  seem  to  be  able  at 
times  to  fathom  even  the  thought  of  others.  The  eye  is  said 
lu  be  an  index  to  the  soul,  and  he  who  can  read  that  aright 
Buy  know  even  the  operations  going  on  in  the  mind. 

The  causes  for  such  eccentricities  are  no  doubt  traceable 
to  influences  external  or  internal,  which  we  have  not  the 
pow^  of  discerning.  These  influences  are  as  changeable  as 
the  mind  itMilf ;  and  this  change  would  seem  as  one  of  the 
neceuities  of  a  literary  life.  The  thinking  and  exploring 
mind  takes  always  great  delight  in  new  mental  excursions 
and  scenes,  and  appears  to  feast  on  variety,  as  the  spice  of 
mind-life.  Dunng  the  period  of  these  ramblings  into  the 
new  and  unknown  realm  the  outer  world  is  lo«t  sight  of,  and 
only  the  new  creations  are  lingered  upon.  This  isolation 
from  a  normal  to  what  might  be  called  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion woulii  as  a  iiigical  result,  produce  one  or  more  evidences 
of  \Ue  fiicuhar,  or  eccentric.  This  deviation  from  the  simple 
rule  iu  word  and  act,  is  the  itrnnge  in  literary  cluracters. 

Sume  writers  have  considered  these  peculiarities  as  the 
infimutics  oi  genixu.  With  them  we  do  not  agree.  There 
b  no  more  evidence  of  such  acts  indicating  weakness,  than 
tttperlativc  acts  and  measures  in  other  directions  performed 


by  other  men  showing  infirmities.  Burke  s«js  "  a  rtgorocs 
mind  is  as  necessarily  accompanied  by  violent  passions  as  a 
great  fire  with  great  heat."  Cottsistency  to  the  outward  life 
may  at  intervals  disappear,  and  acu  resembling  frailty  uke 
its  place;  but  does  this  drifting  against  the  tide  of  baman 
actions  in  general  demonstrate  feebleness  ?  The 
thoughtful  will  rather  be  disposed  to  look  at  it  like  Bams: 

"Misled  by  fimcy'i  meteor  nf. 
By  pauion  driven. 
Bur  yet  the  Itctii  that  led  Himjr 
Waa  light  IroiD  UfMVcn." 

"  It  is  seldom  the  lot,"  says  Madden.  *•  of  the  waywutl 
child  of  genius  to  have  a  Currie  for  his  historian,  and  hence 
it  is  that  frailties,  which  might  have  awakened  sympathy, 
are  now  only  mooted,  to  lie  remembered  with  abborrtoce. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  (hat  eminent  medical  men  ire 
not  to  he  met  with  qualified,  by  literary  attainments,  as  well 
OS  professional  ability,  for  undertakings  of  this  kind.  No 
class  of  men  have  the  means  of  obtaining  so  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  so  familiar  an  acquaintance 
with  the  unmasked  mind.  The  secret  thuughu  of  the  inrahd 
are  as  obvious  as  the  symptoms  of  his  disease:  there  is  na 
deception  in  the  sick  chamber ;  the  veil  of  the  temple  ts 
removed,  and  humanity  lies  before  the  attendant,  in  all  its 
helplessness,  and  for  the  honorable  physician  it  Iie»— if  wc 
may  be  allowed  the  expression — in  all  its  holinesa.  No 
such  medical  attendant,  we  venture  to  assert,  ever  went 
ihrough  a  long  life  of  practice,  and  had  reason  lo  think 
worse  of  his  fellow -men  for  the  knowledge  of  bamanity  lie 
obtained  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  Far  front  it ;  the  mk- 
intelligcnce,  (he  miiapprchension,  that  in  society  •!«  tbc 
groundless  source  of  animoisities  which  put  even  the  fediagi 
of  the  philanthropist  to  the  test,  are  here  unknown  ;  ihc  qb\j 
wonder  of  the  physician  is,  that  amidst  so  mocb  saSvwg  aft 
he  is  daily  called  to  witness,  human  nature  sliottld  b*  prt< 
sented  to  his  view,  in  so  good,  and  not  unfreqncntly  tft  «B 
noble,  an  aspect.  It  is  not  among  the  enlightened  physiciaM 
of  this  or  any  other  country  that  we  must  look  for  the  dia* 
ciples  of  a  gloomy  misanthropy." 

There  is  a  sort  of  charm  around  and  aboat  the  tmmtimm 
ianiam  or  imaniam  of  genius  which  leads  many  lo  walk  fai 
its  footprints.  Swift,  Sbarpc,  Tasso,  and  Cooper  look  aprrial 
delight  in  this  field  of  labor,  although  their  visioo* 
sidered  distempered.  There  are  many  instances  ei 
depraved,  not  so  much  from  ex-res^ive  study,  aa  fro«  pr<»- 
tracted  broodings  over  unpleasant  subjects.  This  twistiag  oT 
the  faculties  into  tortuous  channels  cannot  f*il  to 
eccentricitifs,  but  it  <loes  more — furuisbes  the  wotiid 
tain  kinds  and  degrees  of  insanity.  Festus  told  SL 
much  learning  had  made  him  mad;  and  Sophocles ks» 
the  beatitude  of  ignorance.  The  wise  cc«r»«  is  tte 
course.  Temperance  in  literature,  as  in  all  lbtn(»» 
be  the  guiding  principle.  "  When  the  growth  of  it«0»Ct'* 
says  Madden,  "  is  too  prompt,  its  facoltica  ore  loo  «Brij  4e< 
vctoped,  and  mental  application  i«  (icrmitled  ptoportioaod  lo 
this  development ;  (he  body  receives  no  |ian  of  it,  bat  th« 
nerves  cease  to  contribute  to  it»  energies ;  the  victim  becomes 
exhausted,  and  eventually  dies  ol  some  insidioas  maJMly.** 
During  the  traiuition  from  the  one  slate  to  the  ether, 
of  the  so-calle<1  peculiarities  are'  wilnened. 
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:  the  subject  from  diKcrent  positions  we  arc  led  to 
'  the  conclusion  thnC  order,  uniformity  and  law  shuuld  guide 
all  human  oprratinns.  Too  great  a  strain  upon  any  faculty 
or  function  will  recoil  to  the  injury  of  him  or  her  who  makes 
it.  We  may  advance  to  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  celestial 
knowledge,  yet  we  should  know  the  boundaries  which  hucnati 
science  cannut  pass. 

If  we  glance  at  the  closing  scene  of  niany  men  who  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  world  through  their  producliMOs,  we 
will  find  much  to  illustrate  our  olKiervaiiuns :  Addison  once 
said  to  a  prodigal  young  nobleman,  "  Behold  with  what 
tranquility  a  Christian  can  die  !"     Ro.scommon  repealed  on 


his  deathl>ed  two  lines  of  his  own  version  "  Dies  iras."  Bcde 
quit  life  in  the  act  of  dictating.  Keat.s,  just  previous  to  his 
death,  in  .inswer  to  a  question  as  to  his  condition,  replied  in 
a  subdued  voice,  "  Belter,  my  friend,  I  feel  the  daisies 
growing  over  tne.'*  The  ruling  passion  in  life  gener^Iy 
I  lingers  till  the  light  goes  out.  Man,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  imperfections,  is  a  wonderful  creation.  In  reason, 
how  noble  !  In  faculties,  how  infinile !  In  form  and  motion, 
bow  grand  and  graceful  I  In  intelligence,  how  like  Jehovah  ! 
To  lift  him  up  on  to  higher  planes,  and  enable  him  to  achieve 
greater  possibilities,  is  the  mission  of  human  brotherhood. 
Let  us  hope  for  its  success. 
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The  Trade  Problem. — Intimately  connected  with  the 
Capital  and  Lafx>r  pruhkni  is  our  relation  with  adjoining 
countries  and  governments,  and  the  interchange  of  their 
products  with  those  of  the  United  States.  In  a  former 
number  of  the  Month i  v  we  briefly  outlined  the  bencliu 
which  would  be  derived  from  extending  our  intercourse  in  a 
manufacturing  and  commercial  sense  with  Mexico  and  other 
adjaceal  Stales.  The  weakness  of  the  cry  of  over-production, 
we  felt  sure,  would  soon  be  apparent  to  all,  if  once  we 
utilized  the  opportunities  offered  us.  We  are  told  that 
"  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  the 
flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,"  and  no  less  truthful  is  it  when 
applied  to  nations.  This  tide  has  for  many  years  borne 
millions  of  dollars  across  the  Atlantic  to  enrich  the  mer- 
chants and  Government  of  Great  Bdlain,  and  just  because 
we  have  been  blind  to  our  best  interests.  To  hnd  markets 
for  our  cotton  manufactures  and  other  products  is  to  6nd 
employment  to  labor  now  idle,  and  capital  now  stored  away 
in  bank  vaults.  As  bearing  directly  upon  this  subject  we 
extract  the  following  from  the  Philadelphia  Reeord : 

Tlie  Centennial  Exhibition  has  proved  wonderfully  fruitful 
in  opening  new  avenues  of  trade,  and  it  is  prubable  that  the 
fame  of  Philadelphia  manufactures  thus  disseminated  over 
the  civilized  world  will  create  demands  from  quarters  here- 
tofore unnoticed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  society  was 
formed,  composed  principally  of  public  men,  to  advance 
American  indu-^tries.  That  association  now  rejiorts  a  large 
number  of  export  orders  from  sections  entirely  new,  and 
will  show,  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  best  business 
men  in  the  city,  that  the  export  of  our  manufactures  is 
practicable  in  almost  every  department,  and  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  all  cases  that  have  been  tried,  the  goods  being 
sent  and  paid  for  here  without  any  speculation  whatever. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  that  movement  a  more  specific  or- 
ganization has  been  effected  by  twenty  leading  busineiis 
firms  to  open  up  the  trade  with  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
Anierica,  among  whom  are  conspicuous,  Messrs.  Jessup  h. 
M<xire,  William  Cramp  &  Sons,  Collins  &  McLeester,  Henry 
DUston  &  S«jns,  Martin  Landenhcrger  &  .Sons,  Lloyd, 
Suppiee  &  Walton,  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Saus-scr, 
Soa  &  Co.,  John  Gibson's  Son  &  Co.,  W.  L.  Elkins  &  Co., 


Loper  Brothers  &  Co.,  Hale,  Kilbum  &  Co.,  and  James 
Long,  Brother  &  Co.  They  have  aided  in  the  formation  of 
a  general  agency  under  the  firm  name  of  Fralick,  Murphy 
&  Co.,  in  this  city,  which  has  arranged  to  create  correspund. 
tng  agencies  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  Central  and  South 
America,  representing  in  each  case  a  sufficiently  large  as- 
sortment of  goods  to  secure  a  fair  business  to  every  such 
agency. 

The  parties  to  this  arrangement  are  under  a  specific 
contract  which  secures  permanence  and  makes  the  effect  as 
strong  as  the  united  strength  of  the  houses  concerned  con 
make  it,  representing  not  less  than  |20,cioo,ooo  of  capital. 

"  No  such  organized  effort  has  been  made  in  any  previous 
case,"  said  a  gentleman  recently,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  export  interests  of  the  country.  "  This  proceeding 
places  Philadelphia  in  advance  of  New  York,  Boston  or  St. 
Louis,  each  of  which  has  made  some  considerable  effort  to 
open  this  trade.  The  parties  believe  it  will  result  in  the 
early  establishment  of  steam  lines  of  communication,  and 
will  secure  to  PhiladelphLi  its  rightful  place  in  this  immense 
Southern  trade." 

"  There  are  now  j6o,ooo,ooo  worth  of  cotton  goods  con- 
sumed in  South  America,  nearly  all  of  which  has  previously 
been  sent  there  by  England.  It  is  now  found  that  American 
cotton  goods  are  not  only  much  cheaper,  but  best  suited  to 
the  uses  of  all  those  countries,  and  the  same  preference 
exists  for  almost  everything  in  our  ordinary  range  of  manu- 
factured goods." 

"  A  gentleman  received  this  mornitig,"  continued  our 
informant,  "  an  order  for  l,200  dozen  glass  tumblers  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  South  America.  It  is  only  necessary  to  open 
communication  with  those  countries  to  inaugurate  a  very 
large  trade,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Brazil  and  South 
America  have  been  supplied  for  years  with  the  poorest  of 
English  cottons,  their  clumsiest  tools  and  most  inferior 
machinery  of  every  sort.  The  only  thing  necessary  to  give 
Philadelphia  entire  possesion  of  the  market  is  to  go  there 
and  open  up  proper  agencies  to  represent  us." 

Capital  and  Labor. — For  want  of  <>p.ice  in  our  last  issue, 
we  were  obliged  to  break  off  rather  abruptly  oiu  remarks 
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upon  Capital  and  Labor.  We  continue  the  discnssion  from 
where  the  thread  was  broken,  trusting  that  the  interest  awak- 
ened in  the  September  number  will  be  mon  fully  compen- 
sated in  this. 

The  principal  causes  for  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of 
Ubor  are  the  following : 

1.  belling  wares  or  commodities  at  non-paying  profits. 

2.  Extravagance  in  the  style  of  living. 

3.  Mismanagement  of  business. 

4.  Falling  off  of  the  amount  of  sales. 

5.  Wtlhdrawal  of  capital  from  business. 

6.  Shrinkage  of  the  values  of  investments. 

7.  Decrease  of  consumption. 

8.  Surplus  of  production. 

9.  Surplus  of  labor. 

10.  Increase  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

It  becomes  our  duty,  then,  to  inquire,  how  f.ir  the  lalwrer 
should  uHcomplaimngly  bear  the  cflTects  of  any  one  or  all  of 
these  causes.  If  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  sell  hii  goods, 
or  railroad  companies  transport  freights  at  non-payint^  profits, 
m  order  to  compete  with  or  break  down  his  or  their  rivals,  is 
a  reduition  of  wages  justiliable  to  make  up  the  losses  sust.uned 
in  such  a  struggle  for  supremacy  ?  This  question  touches 
the  heart  uf  the  recent  railroad  trouble.  The  war  l>elween 
the  railroad  companies  growing  out  of  their  desire  to  control 
the  bulk  of  the  carrying-trade  of  both  profwrly  and  person, 
hns  entailed  heavy  losses,  which  have  been  made  to  recoil — 
unjustly,  we  think — upon  the  operatives  of  the  road.  A  fair 
ind  equitable  competition  may  be  wholesome,  but  that  which 
is  proiluctive  only  of  injury,  should  be  everywhere  and  at  alt 
times  severely  condemned.  Competition  as  practiced  for  the 
last  decade  has  been  the  death  rather  than  "  the  life  of  trade." 
•'  Wb  defy  competition"  is  the  drawing  card  in  the  mer- 
chant's window.  The  spirit  it  displays  is  bom  of  deception 
and  cradled  in  dishonesty.  Its  reward  is  either  gain  unfairly 
won,  or  bankruptcy.  If  neither  of  these,  the  wreck  of  the 
merchant  is  only  saved  by  the  discharge  of  the  employ^,  or 
the  curtailment  of  his  salary. 

The  si'XXiND  in  our  table  of  causes  for  the  reduction  of  the 
prices  of  labor,  is  extravagance  in  the  style  of  living.  If  the 
businesa  roan  consume  his  working  capital  by  excessive 
opulence  and  expenses  uncalled  for  in  the  natural  order  of 
comfort  and  happiness,  is  he  justitiedl  in  repleting  his  ex- 
hausted treasury  by  contracting  the  daily  or  weekly  compen- 
sation of  the  diligent  worker  in  his  employ?  An  affirmative 
answer  lo  this  is  certainly  not  tenable.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  third  cause,  i,  e.  mismanagement  of  business. 

We  next  come  to  consider  the  fourth  source  of  trouble, 
the  falling  off  of  the  amount  of  sales.  This  may  be  the  result 
of  one  or  more  causes:  Not  advertising  Judiciously  the  busi- 
ness ;  not  keeping  pace  with  the  new  ideas  current,  and  the 
wares  and  fashions  of  the  day :  lack  of  business  courtesy  (an 
important  clement  of  success  in  trade);  or  a  want  of  demand 
for  goods,  after  exhausting  all  due  attention  and  diligence  to 
the  business.  The  responsibility  in  this  is  more  of  a  complex 
character  than  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  causes  before 
named.  Here,  no  blame,  directly,  may  rest  upon  the  em- 
ployer. If  he  reduce  the  wages  o(  his  clerk,  or  workmen,  as 
the  sequence  of  his  losses,  superinduced  by  no  neglect  of  his, 
but  general  failing  off  of  trade,  he  is  morally  and  legally  in- 


nocent. Should  the  loss  and  reduction  come  entirely  fi 
neglect  of  his  business,  the  capitalist,  in  this  case,  wooU  be 
guilty  from  a  moral  siandpoinl,  in  so  far  as  other*  are  made 
lo  suffer  through  this  violation  of  their — the  employes — tru»t 
in  him.  lie  would  be,  however,  according  to  the  usual  in- 
teqiretalion  of  our  civil  laws,  entitled  to  full  Iil>eriy  tO^| 
manage  his  own  business,  according  to  his  own  will.  Kighl^^l 
here  we  need  reform.  We  should  have  our  laws  so  fraaacd 
that  the  moral  law  would  be  their  spirit  and  foundation.  ^1 

The  other  six  causes  for  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  Ia^mt i^H 
withdrawal  of  capital  from  business,  shrinkage  of  value*  oi^^l 
investments,  decrease  of  consumption,  surplus  of  production, 
surplus  of  labor,  and  the  enhanced  value  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  are,  in  the  main,  on  the  side  of  the 
monied  capitalist.  Reduction  of  wages  predicated  upon  any 
one  or  more  of  them  is  generally  yWr/r/faV/,  and  should  cheer- 
fully be  acceded  to  by  every  reasonable  employ^.  MoretlwHI 
this,  it  should  \vt  the  spirit  of  Labor  to  sympathize  and  ooApt- 
rate  with  Capital  suffering  from  any  of  these  causea.  The 
removal  of  them  can  only  be  accomplished  by  coaoord  aad 
cooperation. 

Now,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  required  reforms, 
at  the  same  time  stay  the  growth  of  anti-democratic  princi 
pies,  the  masses,  while  obeying  the  law  and  all  duly  coa> 
slituted  authority,  should  labor  as  a  unit  together. 

From  our  definition  of  labor  or  capital  uncrystallited,  it 
will  he  readily  inferred  that  the  right  to  unite  in 
hoods  and  trades-unions  is  inalienable  and  belongs  to  cvcf]f! 
man  who  can  justly  claim  citizenship.  The  liberty  to  excftlMI 
this  ri(;ht  is  also  specially  declared  in  the  Dedaratioo  of 
Independence,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  a  firee  govern- 
ment, and  this  principle  is  clearly  laid  down  In  osr  CXCAT 
NATIONAL  charter;  yet  there  are  many  that  claim  to  htt 
public  guides  who  ignore  this  right,  and  practically  deny  tlw 
power  to  exercise  it. 

The  same  right  is  guaranteed  to  the  laborer  to  ovntnlita 
his  labor- capital,  that  is  accorded  the  monied  capitaltM  itt 
the   organization  of  banks,  insurance,  railroad,  and 
forms  of  joint  stock  companies.     This  union  is  liie 
of  monied  capitalists,  and  only  through  it  can  their 
and   influence   be  wielded   in   gigantic  and    efTectiTC 
So  grrat  has  this  power  become  that  legislalorv  botli 
and   National,  and  even  courts  of  justice  have  been 
creatures  of  their  dictatorial  will.     This  concentnUcd 
sometimes  has   been   used  for   the  public  weal,  bat 
frequently  has  its  force  been  directed  for  individual  aggraa- 
dizement,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury  of  tbr  labofing 
classes. 

To  check  these  encroachments  upon  prrsooal  rigbls  mrf 
liberties,  the   labor  capitalisu  of  the  country  mMt 
their  equal  rights,  and  organize,  not  into  a  few  local 
but   into  one  broad,  general   brticherhood,  nacioaal   ia 
character  and  equitable  in  its  oliject.    Thi;.  N  \ .  *  «■ 

Cai'ITAl  Union  could  have  as  many  State  „  :  1 

divisions  as  the  respective  occupations  require,  c^Ji  muIi 
local    officers,   with    local   governmrn'.   while   suSject,   la 
degree,  to  the  delibcr.-itions  of  th'  '   Co«uici].     Tbe 

doctrine  of  Communism  in  these  ^  aid  be  •peoalty 

excluded.     All  influences  of  a  srctanan  or  political  a«t«rr 
should  be  aealously  guarded  igainac     The  mouo  **a 
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day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wages,"  might  take  definite  shape 
in  a  schedule  of  certain  standards  at  prices  for  certain 
qualities  of  services.  "JUSTICE  TO  EMPLOYER  AND  Em- 
PLoyfe"  should  guide  the  members  in  all  ihcir  counsels  and 
actions.  The  will  of  a  large  majority  of  Ihc  people  of  the 
several  States  could  be  manifested  through  such  Unions,  and 
such  laws  be  made  as  would  best  promote  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people. 

It  may  be  here  asked,  What  will  alleviate  the  suffering 
pipulation?  We  answer,  that  there  are  many  remedies 
which  to  us  seem  practicable.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
recognition  by  the  monied  capitalists  of  the  rights  of  the 
laborer.  ♦'  Not  how  little  can  I  secure  his  services  for,  but 
Actp  much  can  I  afford  to  pay  him,"  as  expressed  by  an 
eminent  m-inufacturer  of  New  Emgland,  must  be  the  spirit  of 
the  managing  powers.  This  sort  of  policy  would  yield  its 
own  reward;  for  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dis- 
bursements to  the  lalxir- market,  so  is  the  business  augmented 
in  all  the  mercantile  and  commercial  markeis.  If  A  pays 
oni  $100,000  more  this  year  than  Inst,  $100,000  more  is  put 
in  active  circulation  by  the  labor  recipients,  and  A,  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  shares  in  its  benefits.  He  sells  more 
to  his  emptoy6s,  and  more  to  those  who  provide  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  for  his  workmen.  The  reverse  of  this  policy 
has,  in  no  small  degree,  brought  about  the  general  shrinkage 
of  business. 

Another  way  by  which  relief  coulH  be  obtained,  is  the  com- 
mencement of  National,  State,  and  City  imprrtveoienls  that 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  public  estate,  while  furnish- 
ing employment  to  many  nc?w  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Thi"  General  Government  might  open  up  new  highways  across 
the  Continent,  take  into  its  hands  the  construction  of  a  South- 
em  Pacific  Railway,  and  complete  the  Northern  Pacific  Road. 
There  are  also  many  harhor  improvements  sadly  needed. 
There  are  millions  of  acres  of  new  land,  needing  only  settlers 
to  open  and  cultivate.  If  proper  aid  and  encouragement 
were  given  to  thousands  of  those  now  idle,  tides  Westward 
and  Southward  would  soon  set  in,  and  new  life  would  be 
given  to  what  now  are  forests  and  prairie  wilds.  Homesteads 
wuuld  soon  be  seen  scattered  as  blossoms  of  civilizalinn,  in 
regions  long  known  only  to  the  buffalo  and  wild  man  of  the 
forest.  The  productive  industry  thus  utilized  would  augment 
the  national  wealth  in  such  a  ratio  that  it  would  pay  the 
Government  to  give  to  each  settler  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  free  transportation  to  it,  and  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions for  six  months.  Retrenchment  nf  expenses  is  all 
right  in  certain  directions,  but  it  is  no  retrenchment  to  dis- 
charge a  faitkftti  worker,  only  to  support  him  in  idleness. 
A  wise  and  l)eneficcnl  Government  should  make  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  its  people  its  chief  concern.  The 
"  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  "  policy  is  crippling  all  forms 
of  exchangeable  values. 

The  paying  off  of  the  national  debt  and  restoration  of 
specie  payments  are  not  near  as  important  to  the  whole 
country  as  the  utilizing  of  the  labor  capital,  now  yearning 
for  something  to  do. 

How  this  can  best  be  accomplished  is  a  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress  and  the  Government.  It  seems 
to  us  that  some  system  could  be  easily  devised  by  which  this 
ntiliiiog  of  the  now  unmarketable  labor  capital  could  be 
made  prodnctive.     As  an  adjunct  to  the  Department  of  the 


Interior,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  establish  A  Na- 
tional Labor  Bureau,  under  the  management  of  a  chief, 
the  same  as  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  object  of  which 
would  be  to  gather  all  information  possible  bearing  upon  capi- 
tal and  industry,  and  the  devising  of  ways  and  means  to  best 
promote  the  productive  industry  of  the  nation.  This  bureau, 
being  confined  in  its  sphere  of  usefulness  mainly  to  the  labor 
and  capitaJ  problems,  would  be  fully  competent  to  make 
sudi  recommendations  to  Congress  for  its  action  as  the  real 
facts  warranted. 

Among  the  needed  reforms  is  the  revision  of  our  National 
Banking  Law,  by  taking  from  it  the  feature  which  givei  a 
premium  of  about  six  per  cent,  in  gold  to  the  banker,  more 
than  is  now  allowed  on  mortgages  and  other  forms  of  secu- 
rity. In  ordinary  business,  among  business  men,  if  A 
borrows  from  B  5to,ooo,  and  give  for  security  a  first 
mortgage  on  his  (A's)  property,  B,  the  lender,  expects  to 
receive  say  seveti  per  cent,  interest  on  the  bond  be  now 
holds  against  A.  Under  the  flanking  law,  the  Government, 
who  is  the  lender  to  the  banker  of  his  circulating  medium 
in  the  form  of  currency,  with  iU  (the  Government's)  indorse- 
ment thereon,  really  receives  not  one  cent  for  the  loan,  as 
B  docs  in  business,  but  the  Government  (corresponding  to 
B)  actually  pays  to  the  banker  (corrcs|jonding  to  A)  six  or 
more  per  cent,  on  the  bonds  deposited  for  security.  This  is 
radically  wrong,  as  it  imposes  an  unjust  tax  upon  the  people. 
In  a  period  of  war  such  a  law  was,  perhap,  made  a  neces- 
sity: now  it  should  be  abolished. 

Another  reform  necessary  is  the  repeal  of  the  law  under 
which  tke  Government  stamps  its  depreciation  on  the  national 
currency,  by  discriminating  what  it  shall  and  shall  not  pay 
for:  "This  note  is  a  legal  tender  at  its  face  value,  for  all 
debts  public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imposts  and 
interest  on  the  public  debtJ'^  The  words  we  have  italicized 
make  the  distinction  and  conser|uent  depreciation.  The 
Bank  of  England  note  is  not  depreciated  in  any  such  man- 
ner, and  the  result  is  it  passes  at  par  with  gold  all  times  and 
places. 

A  third  reform  is  called  for,  and  that  is  the  remonetization. 
of  stiver  in  such  quantities  that  it  and  gold  shall  form  a  basis 
of  values  to  regulate  all  other  values  that  are  interchange- 
able. 

The  present  generation  has  already  liquidated  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  debt,  and  should  it  not  be  e<[uaHy  in- 
cumbent on  those  who  succeed  us  to  contribute  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  blessings  of  a 
free  government,  which  they  will  enjoy?  The  value  of  a 
government,  like  that  of  a  commodity,  is  measured  by  what  it 
costs,  and  he  who  shares  in  the  country's  expenses  is  more 
likely  to  inquire  into  its  workings  and  needed  reforms  than 
the  free  recipient  of  its  favors.  This  is  an  accepted  truth, 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  societies,  ecclesiastical 
and  secular.  Responsibility  in  any  form  lends  to  create  a 
better  type  and  style  of  citizenship.  The  man  who  is  at  the 
head  of  a  family  generally  makes  a  better  citiien  than  he  who 
can  roam  at  will,  without  restraints  or  any  of  the  home-burdens 
to  bear.  Stability  of  purpose,  frugality  and  sobriety,  in  the 
aggregate  is  on  the  side  of  the  married  population  of  the 
country.  This  conrliiion  of  life  should  be  encouraged,  and 
in  no  belter  way  can  this  l>e  done  than  by  rewarding  those 
who  settle  upon  our  great  public  domain. 
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SuDincTB'  Poems:  By  Samuei.  B.  Sumner  awa' Charles 

A.  Sumner,     New  York:    Tf^e  Authors' I'ublisAing  Com- 
pany. 

The  authors  and  publishers  have  presented  to  the  public 
in  this  book  a  production  which  comnietids  it&elf.  It  cotnes 
to  us  in  very  attractive  form:  a  i2ino,  500  pages,  heavy 
tinted  p^apcr,  prefaced  with  steel  engravingi  of  the  authors, 
■nd  elegantly  bound  in  imitation  morocco. 

The  spirit  of  the  brothers  in  sending  the  book  out  into  the 
world  is  manifested  in  the  words  which  mark  its  Deok  A- 
TION:  "To  the  memory  of  our  mother.  Phima  Amelia  Bars- 
stow  Sumner,  long  since  dead,  from  whose  cuUured  lips 
we  learned  our  first  and  best  lessons,  this  volume  is  affection- 
ately inscribed."  The  origin  of  the  Focms  is  I>c5t  set  forth 
in  the  Preface:  "Written  at  different  periods  of  our  lives, 
and  alternating  from  grave  to  gay,  will  not  lack  variety  at 
least;  and  will  afford  some  entertainment,  we  Irui^l,  to  alt 
claKMs  of  readers.  Some  pieces  may  be  deemed  lacking  in 
dignity  or  poetic  art,  many  are  juvenile  compositinns^  and 
many  are  of  special  local  interest ;  but  for  reasons  which  will 
be  obvious,  and  by  advice  of  those  whose  judgment  we  value, 
we  insert  them  in  this  collection.  Not  without  timidity,  but 
relying  upt^n  the  public  indulgence,  we  launch  ibis  little 
venture  on  ihe  uncertain  sea." 

We  give  the  //»>»"/  and  origin,  so  to  speak,  of  this  collec- 
tion, that  the  public  may  know  something  concerning  the 
creative  sources,  that  those  interested  in  poetical  writings  may 
gel  an  insight  of  the  characters  who  speak  to  the  world  in 
verse  and  rhyme  m  this  publication.  ITicy  can  only  be  fully 
known  and  measured  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  thoughts  and  emotions.  These  are  exhibited  in  many 
fuims  of  expressions  and  shades  of  meaning. 
On  page  14,  in  the  poem  *'  The  True  Lii^k,"  we  read: 

"  Thr  dcami  homafe  which  iKe  k>uI  can  fthov 
To  iu  grcal  Author,  \m,  lUclf  \o  know, 
Iliclf  (u  chcriah  and  develop  hert, 
Iu  ripening  only  for  n  higher  sphere. 
A*  but  ichearting  ou  the  tiagc  cf  lim«. 
Far  thai  grand  Dracia — awful  and  tublimc — 
Whcnihc  vaal  Drop^ocac  «hall  be  rolled  away. 
The  gloric»  of  Hereafter  10  display ! 
When  Heaves'*  full  orchestra  their  itrajn  begin. 
And  the  Forever  ihall  be  uabercd  in  I" 

This  slanta  shows  one  style  of  the  brother  Samuel,  and 
certainly  in  all,  except  the  last  four  lines,  exhibits  cleanness 
of  perception  and  force  of  expression.  The  measure  is 
good,  however,  throughout.  The  first  four  lines  show  con- 
densed thought  and  power. 

We  extract  from  "  Pre.<rnteo  as  a  Silver  Wedding 
Gift,"  on  page  462,  as  showing  the  style  of  Charles  A. 

"  Full  Ave  and  twenty  yeaa  af^— 
Ah.  me !  whdt  recolWctkma  •warm— 
Loitiaa  cbancfd  her  maidra  nana 
To  picMC  bar  Fraacia  MaudlehauB." 

There  is  great  variety  of  style  throughout  the  book,  and 
lU*  it  one  of  iu  values,  as  th*  miod  dues  not  weary  with  the 


sameness  of  measure  or  monotony  of  expession.  Th* 
volume  will  well  compensate  perusal,  and  should  meet  wiili 
ready  sale,  combining  as  it  does  much  that  is  brilUant  and 
humorous  with  that  which  is  patriotic  and  historic. 

Nimport,  of  the  Wayside  Series.     Boston :  Lteinmmd^ 

Brooks  iSf  Company. 

This  is  a  neat  little  volume  of  nearly  500  p«(cc.  161110, 
printed  on  cream  tint  p3]>cr,  and  bound  ia  dotk.  Tbt 
typographical  work  is  good,  and  the  matter  thronglMmt  voy 
entertaining.  "  Nimport,"  the  title  of  the  book,  is  iW  BMD* 
of  "a  goodly  city,"  and  as  the  author  says,  "clean,  bMft 
and  fair  to  look  upon."  The  Fonde  family,  ooapond  of 
Paul,  an  artist  of  noted  ambition  ;  Philip,  a  mcahcr«f  Iks 
army,  who  scorned  civil  occupations;  Margaret  and  TkM^ 
dosia.  sisters  of  tender  age,  and  an  orphan  comin  naowd 
Copplestone  Crownds,  whose  age  bordered  on  six.  Tbesc 
five  characters  lived  in  a  three  and-ahalf-story  brick  booae, 
their  own  estate.  In  addition  to  this  property  tbey  owned  • 
little  railroad  stock,  all  of  which  comprised  the  estate  of  tbc 
late  Andrew  Fnnde,  the  father  of  the  two  sisters  and  two 
brothers.  The  death  of  this  devoted  tire  threw  the  quancac 
upon  their  own  resources  for  a  livelihood. 

This  book  telU  in  a  most  animated  manner  wliat  »lyt 
resources  were,  not  as  related  by  a  slrangcr,  bat  with  aS  tW 
spirit  of  Paul,  the  senior  member  of  the  household.  TW 
birth  of  the  liook,  in  the  writer's  own  language,  is  1 
to  "  a  buncb  of  old  letters  written  by  P^,  ud  tied 
bit  of  green  ribbon." 

The   experience  of  the  several  memljerv  of  tba 
family  in  their  struggles  for  what  they  coiisidered  tW 
the  sourer  of  happiness  and  misery,  and  ib«  evcrsi 
scenes  which  confroolcd  tbcoi,  are  presented  aia»o«t  ■»  tod 
as  life  itself. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  fona  an  idea  of  lh«  style, 
we  give  the  following  extract  from  one  of  Peg's  l««tcs>: 
"  Dropping  the  curtain  imraedtately,  I  sat  still  aitd  speech- 
less. I  would  have  given  worlds  to  cry  out.  bat  waa  really 
— laugh  at  me  as  you  may — quite  tlurob  with  fri^lo^  AAer 
a  severe  struggle  I  controlled  myself  sufficicnily  to 
again.  The  figure  stood  as  before,  but  the  slight 
I  made,  it>  lifting  the  curtain  perhaps,  attracted  its  ; 
for.  turning,  it  advanced  with  long  quick  striilcs  luwai^ 
where  I  sat.  My  blood  now  stiffened  in  my  veias !  Ky 
limlxi  were  paralyzed  !  I  tried  in  vain  lu  shriek  t  la  ahfCtS 
terror  I  felt  myself  swooning,  when  the  appattlMW  snake; 
said,  in  soft,  deep,  pleading  tones: 

'Ok.  RoBio.  Roana,  wherefore  ari  ikeu  Ea«Mr 
The  soand  of  hURian  voice,  speaking  iaiciUgent  sad  (mnHv 
words,   brought   me   to   myself    enough   to  lake 
another  observation.    The  figure   had   ratnaiad 
corner,  and  was  standing  aa  before,  ia  tka  aniddk  el 
room."    Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  sort  of 
that  can  hardly  lotl  to  amua«  and  iostnacL 


Art  in  the  Elder  World. — The  earliest  records  we  have 
of  art  works  are  during  the  reiga  of  Ninu«  ind  his  queen, 
the  famous  Semiramis.  She,  it  is  said,  caused  a  bridge  to 
be  thrown  across  the  Euphrates,  having  at  cither  end  a  castle, 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  which  were  painted  with  figures  of 
people  and  animals;  one  being  a  hunting  scene  in  which 
the  queen  herself  appeared,  casting  a  dart  at  a  panther, 
while  Ninus  burled  a  spear  at  a  lion. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  are  accounts  of  Egyptian 
pointings;  very  few,  however,  for  the  art  of  carving,  mould- 
iog,  and  sculpture  seemed  to  have  the  highest  place  in  the 
estimation  of  the  nation  of  the  Sphinx 

Then  comes  the  Greek  Zeuxius,  merry  old  Zeuxius,  who 
n  said  to  have  died  laughing  at  the  comical  picture  of  an 
old  bag  be  had  jtut  Bnisbed.  The  story  of  a  picture  he 
painted  of  a  boy  carrying  a  basket  upon  his  head  in  which 
the  grapes  were  so  natural  the  birds  came  and  picked  them, 
is  well  known;  also  that  when  the  people  were  wild  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  sight  he,  throwing  his  brush  at  it,  ex- 
claimed, ••  If  the  boy  had  been  well  painted,  the  birds  would 
not  have  dared  to  touch  the  fniit."  And  when  his  rival 
Parrhasius  summoned  him  to  decide  the  merits  of  his  prize 
picture,  Zeuxius,  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  be  withdrawn^ 
was  amaxed  to  find  the  curtain  was  the  picture,  and  with 
true  magnanimity  exclaimed,  "  1  hou  art  the  greater ;  Zeuxius 
deceivelh  birds;   Parrha.stus,  meti." 

Apelles  of  Cos  and  Protogenes  of  Rhodes  are  the  nex| 
whose  names  appear  upon  the  roll  of  fame.  Pliny  relates  of 
ihem  (and  declares  he  saw  at  Rome  the  panel  upon  which 
they  drew  before  it  was  destroyed,  when  the  Palace  <tf  the 
Caesars  was  consumed)  the  following  story:  Apellcs,  be- 
loved and  honored  by  Alcxanflcr  the  Great,  therefore 
praised  of  all  men,  having  seen  a  picture  of  rare  merit,  was 
told  it  was  the  production  of  an  artist  of  Rhodes,  unknown, 
unhonored,  and  poor.  He  determined  to  know  and  aid  the 
man,  and  visiting  Rhodes  found  Protogenes  absent ;  leaving 
word  he  would  return  at  such  an  hour,  he  drew  a  line  tj]>on 
a  panel,  but  left  no  name.  Prologcnes,  on  seeing  it  drew 
another,  and  absented  him<^eir  from  home  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  coming  of  the  other.  When  Apcllcs  came 
be  drew  a  third  line,  which  Protogenes  beholding,  exclaimed 
in  a  rapture  :  "  It  is  Apelles  of  Cos,  or  a  god  from  OlymptJ.s." 
It  is  likely  the»e  were  not  simple  lines,  but  rather  lined  or 
oollined  drawings,  like  the  etchings  of  later  artists,  where 
a  few  seemingly  unimportant  strokes  tell  a.  whole  story. 
Apelles  painted  many  portraits  of  Alexander,  one  as  Jove 
(or  Zeims)  with  the  thunderbolts  in  his  hands,  which  was 
such  a  wonderful  picture  that  Alexander  issued  a  decree 
that  no  man  save  A)[>e1les  should  ever  after  paint  his  portrait. 
Another,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  mounted  upon  Buceph- 
alus did  not  please  him  so  well,  when  Apelles  asked  that 
the  horse  should  be  brought  to  compare  him  with  his  por- 
trait; instantly  upon  approaching  it  Bucephalus  neighed 
aloud.     "  See,  sire,  your  steed  is  a  better  judge  than  you." 

Another  saying  of  Apelles  has  become  a  proverb,  the 
Latin  rendering  being  Hf  sutor  supra  crcpidam,vx\A  the  story 
is:  Apelles,  bearing  a  cobbler  find  fault  with  a  sandal  he 
waA  painting,  listened  to  his  reasons  for  disapproval,  and 
accepted  them  as  correct.  The  cobbler,  delighted  by  the 
respect  shown  bis  opinions,  began  to  criticise  the  leg,  when 


Apelles  silenced  him  with,  "  Cobbler,  stick  to  thy  last;  thy 
judgment  gofiih  no  higher  than  the  sandal." 

His  most  famous  picture  is  Venus  .\nadyomene  rising  from 
(he  sea  foam. 

It  is  recorded  of  Apelles  h«  never  painted  on  wall*,  or 
upon  anything  which  could  not  be  removed  or  be  rescued 
in  case  of  fire,  or  be  carried  from  place  to  place.  "  A  pic- 
lure,"  he  declared,  "  belongs  to  no  one  nation,  city,  or  man, 
but  should  be  the  prajjerty  of  the  world." 

Of  Protogenes,  though  no  painting  remains,  it  is  said  he 
was  a  masterly  delineator,  bat  severe,  grave  and  precise  in 
his  style,  with  great  accuracy  of  detail.  He  used  only  four 
colors  in  his  paintings.  The  only  one  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us  is  one  in  which  the  foolish  Rhodians  re* 
fused  to  see  merit,  until  Alexander,  having  oifered  an  im- 
mense sum  for  it,  they  eagerly  tried  to  outbid  him,  and 
prayed  it  might  remain  in  Rhodes,  which  prayer  was  of 
course  refused.  This  was  a  picture  of  Taly<iuA,  the  founder 
of  a  city  of  the  same  name,  on  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  It  is 
said  Protogenes  was  working  upon  it  when  the  island  wa« 
taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcctes.  M.  F. 

The  Delighta  «nd  Labors  of  Literature. — The  remark 

has  frequently  been  made  that  "  one-half  of  the  world  knows 
not  how  the  other  half  lives."  This  applies  to  the  manner 
of  creating  or  producing  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  the 
mode  of  using  them.  If  the  same  current  of  thought  be  ex- 
tended to  literary  writers,  it  may  be  said  with  even  stronger 
evidences  of  truth,  that  "  nitie-tentlu  of  mankind  know  not 
how  the  other  one-tenth  exists."  The  one  part  is  so  shut  out 
or  weaned  from  the  multitude  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
world  can  only  wonder  how  those  who  are  bound  up  in 
lliuughl  and  the  business  of  making  books  for  others  to  read 
get  on  in  their  everyday  life.  The  readers  are  "  so  near,  and 
yet  so  far"  from  the  authors,  that  they  are  both  friends  and 
yet  strangers.  As  strangers,  they  desire  to  become  friends, 
and  know  more  intimately  of  the  toils  and  pleasures  of  those 
who  have  so  often  made  ihem  seasons  of  real  joy,  which 
might  have  been  barren  of  fruition.  While  it  is  not  our  aim 
in  this  brief  to  unfold  the  unrevealed  lives  of  the  members  of 
the  literary  world,  we  propose  to  give  a  few  incidents  illus- 
trative of  the  delights  and  the  labors  of  literature. 

Literature  possesses  its  solitary  pleasures,  and  they  are 
manifold;  it  also  has  its  social  enjoyments,  and  they  are  per« 
haps  mure  numenu.^  than  the  solitary.  The  Persian  poet 
Sadi  teaches  a  moral  in  une  of  his  apologues.  Two  friends 
passing  a  summer  day  in  a  garden  of  roses,  one  satisfied 
himself  with  admiring  their  colors  and  inhaling  their  fra- 
grance; the  other  filled  his  bosom  with  the  leaves,  and  en- 
joyed at  home,  during  several  days,  with  his  family,  the 
detictousncss  of  the  perfume.  The  first  was  the  solitary,  the 
second  the  jwia/ student.  He  wanders  among  many  gardens 
of  thoughts,  but  always  brings  back  some  flower  in  his  hand. 
Who  can  estimate  the  advantages  that  may  result  from  this 
toil  and  this  application  of  it ! 

The  domestic  history  of  the  amiable  Cowper,  notwithstand- 
ing his  abiding  melanchaty,  presents  us  with  some  placid  and 
even  glowing  pictures,  when  coatemplated  seated  on  his  sofa, 
rehearsing  each  newly  Constructed  passage  to  his  faithful 
Mary  Unwin. 
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Electrical  Influences. — In  this  day  of  scientific  investi- 
galioo  and  research  with  works  on  biology  and  physiology, 
important  and  interesting  Tacts  are  being  discovered  and  de- 
veloped, and  what  to  the  mind  in  days  past  was  perplexing 
and  unaccountable,  is  now  being  made  plain,  and  elucidated 
upon  rational,  sound  principles.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  a 
state  of  sleep  the  system  becomes  thoroughly  relaxed,  and  its 
absorbing  power  great.  Hence,  diseases  arc  more  readily 
contracted  in  sleep  than  at  any  other  time,  and  more  especially 
those  of  a  miasmatic  kind;  and  hence,  the  importance  of 
sleeping  high  Above  the  ground  ;  »<«  mephitic  air  rises  about 
fifteen  feet  as  an  average,  and  the  importance  is  manifest  of 
sleeping  above  that  heig'it  in  all  humid  climates,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  subject  to  malarial  or  miasmatic  intluences. 
Thus  it  is  observed,  when  an  epidemic  breaks  out  in  a 
city,  that  those  who  live  in  cellars  or  on  the  first  fkwrs  are 
more  liable  to  take  the  disease.  The  reason  is  plain :  for  in 
sleep  the  body  absorbs  the  floating  disease  that  is  in  the  air 
thr>>ugh  the  lungs  and  relaxed  system.  Hence,  in  high  and 
dry  latitudes  epidemics  are  seldom,  and  are  never  feared. 
Thirty  feet  above  the  ground  is  a  safe  beijjht,  but  forty  is  still 
better,  and  the  higher  one  gets  the  purer  the  atmosphere  in 
the  fall  season. 

It  if  well  known  that  the  human  system  is  full  of  electricity, 
and  it  has  much  to  do  with  our  physical  comfort.  The  same 
principle  holds  good  relative  to  human  as  to  other  bodies 
surcharged  with  electricity,  according  to  their  terapemments 
and  perhaps  habits.  Some  are  decidedly  emissive  in  nervous 
force,  while  others  again  are  absorbent  in  nervous  force.  No 
two  such  persons  should  sleep  together,  for  it  is  life  to  one 
and  death  to  the  other  in  time. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  so  soon  derange  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  a  person  who  emits  nervous  force  during  sleep,  as  to 
sleep  with  another  who  is  an  absorbent.  Tiie  absorber  will 
go  to  sleep  and  rest  quietly  all  night,  and  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing feeling  bright  and  refreshed;  while  llie  emitter  will  be 
tossing,  restless,  nervous  and  excitable,  and  will  get  up  fret- 
ful, peevish,  feeling  out  of  sorts  and  unrefreshed  by  sleep. 
Yet  not  one  out  of  ten  thonsand  will  know  the  real  cause  of 
their  feelings;  they  only  know  that  they  did  not  sleep  well. 
No  two  persons,  no  matter  who  they  are,  should  habitually 
sleep  together.  One  wilt  thrive,  grow  strong,  healthy,  and 
naist  disease ;  while  the  other  will  grow  by  degrees  weak, 
nervoiu.  peevish,  and  sink  unresistingly  under  disease.  It  is 
■■tooishing  that  physicians  have  not  given  the  subject  more 
thnoght. 

Nature  never  intended  that  the  old  and  young  should  sleep 
together;  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  waste  is  greater  than 
their  repair.  After  fifty,  as  a  general  rule,  the  waste  of  the 
human  body  begins  and  the  repair  declines.  But  in  children 
and  those  in  the  forenoon  of  life,  the  repair  is  far  greater  than 
the  waste.  Hence  the  old  would  become  an  absorber,  and 
take  from  the  young  some  of  its  force.  Grandparents  should 
never  sleep  with  their  grandchildren  under  any  circum- 
stances! for  the  wasting  body  of  the  old  would  keep  warm 


and  absorb  the  heat  and  force  and  health  at  the  eapense  of 

the  child. 

The  sick  and  weak  should  sleep  to  themselves,  no  matter 
whether  chiKiren,  young  folks  or  old  folks.  Con^nmptirca 
should  ever  have  a  Iwd  to  themselves,  for  cunsumplion  is  con- 
tagious, whether  so  declared  by  medical  authority  or  not.  It 
is  not  as  rapid  in  its  workings  as  that  of  small-pox,  aieaidcs« 
mumps,  etc.  A  weak,  sickly,  feeble  child  should  never  sleep 
with  one  that  is  just  the  opposite,  unless  the  object  is  to  keep 
alive  the  feeble  at  the  expense  of  the  strong.  What  is  true  of 
children  is  equally  applical>le  to  those  who  are  older»  aad  ia 
all  the  stages  and  conditions  of  life. 

Transmission  of  Heat. — Light  passes  through  all  traas> 
parent  bodies  alike,  from  what  source  soever  it  may  ca«c 
The  rays  of  heat  from  the  sun  also,  like  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  same  luminary,  pass  through  transparent  subitauces  with 
little  change  or  luss.  Radiant  heat,  however,  fra<Q  terrestrial 
sources,  whether  luminous  or  not,  is  io  a  great  neasttreai- 
rested  by  many  transpajent  substances.  If  the  sun's  rays  be 
concentrated  by  a  metallic  mirror,  the  heat  acconpaojnag 
them  is  so  intense  at  the  focus  as  to  fuse  copper  and  silver 
with  case.  A  pane  of  colorless  window-glais  tnterpnscd  fee*' 
tween  the  mirror  and  the  focus,  will  not  stop  any  coMlilcniilB 
(lart  of  (he  heat.  If  the  same  mirror  is  presented  to  any  other 
source  of  heat,  however  (as,  for  example,  to  a  red-hot  ball), 
the  glass  plate  will  stop  nearly  all  the  heat,  although  the  lighc 
is  undiminished.  We  thus  distinguish  two  sorts  of  calnrtfc 
rays,  which  are  sometimes  called  Solar  and  Culinary  Heat; 
and  we  discover  that  substances  transparent  to  light  are  not, 
so  to  speak,  transparent  to  heat  in  a  like  degree.  Thb  pro* 
perty  is  distinguished  from  transparency  by  the  tcna  Diathcr« 
mancy  (meaning  the  easy  transmission  af  heat).  It  sppms 
that  many  substances  are  eminently  diaihermous,  which  an 
almost  opaque  to  light :  like  smoky  quartz,  for  example.  The 
temperature  of  the  source  of  heat  has  the  grealetl  inilacDCc 
on  the  number  of  rays  of  heat  which  are  transmitted  by  a 
given  screen ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  glass  plate,  which  pniiis 
nearly  all  the  sun's  rays  to  pass,  but  trresu  over  WttfSnm 
per  cent,  of  the  rays  from  a  lamp-flame. 

Nitro-GIycerine. — The  prodigious  espbwve  trnm^  of 
nitroglycerine  will  be  comprehended  by  an  mspection  of  iIm 
accompanying  tabulated  figures,  which  give  the 
qualities  of  a  number  of  the  explnsivci. 


BlaMinc  powder  ., ..». 

Artillery  powder... >.... „.. 

S{ioriing  powder „... „ 

I'owdcr,  niit«i<  of  soda  iat  its 
Powder,  chlorate  of  potmssa       " 

UuD-coiton _ _ _.. 

Picric  acid 

PIctaM  of  potjMh_ „. 

Gm-«Oitoa  mixed  with  cklorace  of 

poliuh.. „ 

Picnc  add  mixed  with  chlorate  of 

potaih _. 

Plcratc  mixed  with  chlor.  of  poiaah 
Niiro-glyceriae^ ..h. 
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The  Home  Circle. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Iniesi  happiness  is  ever  to  be  found  at  home.  No  man  without 
a  home  can  be  long  and  truly  happy.  But  the  domestic  group 
can  be  productive  of  happiness  only  when  it  is  a<;sirr.ilaled 
by  affection,  and  kept  in  union  by  discreet  friendship.  Then 
it  tends  to  produce  as  much  happiness  as  this  world  is 
capahle  of;  and  its  sweet  repose  is  sought  for  by  all  sensible 
men,  as  ever  by  the  wisest  and  greatest. 

What  can  be  compared  in  our  intercourse  with  the  atten- 
tions  of  our  family — with  their  exhilarating  smiles  and 
nndissembled  love  ?  All  these  raise  the  gentlest  and  most 
pleasing  emotions,  and  call  forth  all  the  senliments  of 
unconlrotled  nature.  What  are  the  raptures  of  ambition, 
the  pleasures  of  fame,  the  delights  of  honor,  in  comparison 
with  them?     Utterly  worthless  and  insipjtU 

Hence  it  is  that  we  se«  senators  and  heroe?;  shutting  out 
the  acclamations  of  an  applauding  world  to  partake  the 
i  endearments  of  family  conversation,  and  to  enjoy  the  prattling 
^•f  their  little  children  in  their  harmless  pleasures.  And  these 
,  mre  the  purest  sources  of  mirth.  They  have  influences,  too,  in 
I  Amending  the  heart;  for  innocence  is  communicating  by 
coming  in  contact  with  it;  and  the  sweetest  simplicity  of 
tchildren  tends  to  purify  the  heart  from  the  pollution  that  it 
[Juts  acquired  from  moving  in  the  world  and  mixing  with 
tea. 

Into  what  an  abyss  of  moral  degradation  should  we  not  be 
[sunken  were  it  not  for  women  and  children  7  Well  might 
Fthe  great  Author  of  evangelical  philosophy  have  been 
tdelighted  with  the  pre.sence  of  children,  and  found  in  them 
[•—what  He  in  vain  sought  among  those  who  judged  them* 
^selves  their  superiors — goodness  and  virtue. 

Cicero,  with  all  his  liberality  of  mind,  felt  the  tenderness 

home  attachment ;  and  at  one  time  he  acknowledged  that 

>e  received  no  satisfaction  in  any  company  but  that  of  his 

rife,  his  little  daughter,  and — to   use  bis  own  [an|;uage — 

**  his  konuii young  Cicero." 

Sir  Thomas  More,  with  his  great  powers  of  mind,  devoted 
,  great  share  of  his  time — because  he  knew  it  to  be  his  duly, 
r«ad  felt  it  to  be  his  delight — to  the  amusement  of  his  children. 
Homer  in  bis  Iliad,  in  the  parting  interview  between 
Hector  and  Andromach,  has  interested  the  heart  of  the  reader 
in  his  terrible  hero,  by  showing  the  amiability  of  his  Trojan 
chief,  by  depicting  him,  while  standing  completely  armed 
for  the  battle-field,  taking  off  his  helmet  that  he  might  not 
frighten  his  little  boy  with  its  nodding  plumes. 

A  Young  lad,  whose  teacher  is  rather  free  with  the  rod, 
remarked  the  other  day  that  "  they  had  too  many  hollcrdays 
at  their  school." 

The  Witchery  of  Manner. — Almost  every  man  can 
recall  scores  of  cases  within  his  knowledge  where  pleasing 
manners  have  made  the  fortune  of  lawyers,  doctors,  divines, 
merchants,  and,  in  short,  men  in  every  walk  of  life.    Raleigh , 


■s  related  in  history,  flung  down  his  lace  coat  in  the 
mud  for  Elizabeth  to  walk  on,  and  got  for  his  reward  a 
proud  Queen's  favor.  The  Politician  who  has  this  advantage 
easily  distances  all  the  rival  candidates,  for  every  voter  he 
speaks  with  becomes  instantly  his  friend.  The  very  lone  in 
which  he  asks  for  a  pinch  of  snuff,  are  often  more  potent 
than  the  logic  of  a  Webster  or  a  Clay.  Poliihed  manners 
have  oflen  made  scoundrels  successful,  while  the  best  of 
men,  by  iheir  hardness  and  coldness,  have  done  them.selves 
incalculable  injury — the  shell  being  so  rough  that  the  world 
could  not  believe  that  there  was  a  precious  kernel  within  it. 
Civility  i.s  to  a  man  what  beauty  is  to  a  woman.  It  creates 
an  instantaneous  impression  in  his  behalf,  while  the  opposite 
quality  exeicises  as  quick  a  prejudice  against  him.  It  is  a  real 
ornament — the  must  beautiful  dress  that  a  man  or  woman 
can  wear — and  worth  mure  as  a  means  of  winning  favor  than 
the  finest  clothes  and  jewels  ever  worn. 


Deacon  Jones,  just  deceased,  had  a  very  red  nose. 
His  widuw  thought  it  rather  personal  in  the  funeral  discourse, 
"  Another  shining  light  has  been  'jakcn  from  our  congrega- 
tion." 

How  to  Secure  Perfection. — A  friend  called  on  Michael 
Angclo,  who  vtiis  finishing  a  statue.  Some  time  afterward  he 
called  again  ;  the  sculptor  was  still  at  his  work.  His  friend, 
looking  at  the  figure,  exclaimed,  "  You  have  been  idle  since 
I  saw  you  last." 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  sculptor,  '•  I  have  retouched 
this  part,  and  polished  that,  I  have  softened  this  feature, 
and  brought  out  ihismiLscle;  1  have  given  more  expression 
to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to  this  limb." 

"  Wclf,  well,"  said  his  friend;  "  but  all  these  are  trifles.'* 

"It  may  be  so,"  replied  Angcio;  "recollect  that  trifles 
make  perfection,  and  that  perfection  is  do  trifle."  So  also  is 
It  with  character. 

Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  abhorred  smoking. 
His  Quaker  council  one  day,  observing  his  approach,  laid 
down  their  pipes.  "I  am  glad  to  see,"  said  Pean,  "you 
ashamed  of  that  vile  habit,"  "Not  at  all,"  returned  a 
principal  Friend;  "  we  only  laid  them  down  lest  we  should 
offend  a  weak  brother.'' 

Ivy  Culture  in  Vases.— A  number  of  Tht  Garden  re- 
commends the  vase  culture  of  ivy  in  moss  and  water  for 
drawing-room  purposes.  The  directions  given  I'nr  its  man- 
agement are  as  follows;  The  ivy  should  be  grown  in  long, 
opaque  glass  jars  or  vases,  and  it  is  essential  that  such  vessels 
should  be  wide  at  the  top,  so  that  the  plants,  after  being 
properly  rooted,  can  be  token  out  and  the  jars  cleaned  when 
necessary.  In  the  selection  of  ivy  for  vase  culture,  long 
pieces  with  small  leaves  are  to  be  recommended.     Those 


taken  from  the  stems  of  tree*  where  the  points  arc  inclineil 
to  be  pendant  will  lie  fatind  to  an^iwer  best,  such  ivy  has'iiig 
genernlly  sioul  stalks  covered  with  aerial  roots.  Each  va<te, 
according  to  its  size,  should  cnntam  three,  four,  or  Ave  piecex, 
each  piece  being  rolled  up  separately,  in  a  small  portion  of 
Hypnum  or  sphagnum  moss,  the  latter  being  preferable. 
After  this  tie  all  the  pieces  loosely  together  in  a  clump  to 
suit  the  width  of  the  vase,  and  place  them  in  it  so  that  the 
ball  of  muss  does  not  reach  wilhiti  five  or  six  inches  of  the 
bottom.  It  will  be  nece»sary  to  keep  the  water  in  the  va^e 
about  half  way  up  the  moss  till  the  cultings  are  properly 
rooted.  From  the  moss  the  roots  will  extend  into  the  water 
below,  and  it  wtU  I>e  found  thnt  those  roots  produced  in  (he 
moss  and  water  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  nourish  the  pl.-ints. 
Cutting  plants  whose  roots  have  been  produced  in  soil,  if 
lifted  and  placed  in -vases,  will  ultimately  do  well;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  roots  will  die  and  the  plantJi  for  a  time 
sicken  until  new  Abre^  are  formed  capable  of  enduring  moss 
and  water  culture.  After  the  ivy  is  properly  rooted,  the  glass 
jars  may  be  kept  full  of  water,  and  <^prig>i  of  llowcrv  may  also 
be  inserted  in  them.  The  water  and  Dowers  may  be  changed 
when  necessary,  and  even  the  ivy,  whose  routs  oughi  now  be 
a  solid  mass,  may  also  be  taken  out  and  replaced  at  pleasure 
without  injury. 

A  Singular  Freak. — A  well-known  wealthy  Parisian  has 
had  him!»cll  painted,  by  an  eminent  artist,  "Ashe  was,"  "As 
he  is,"  and  "  As  he  will  be,"  "As  he  was,"  represents  him 
at  the  age  of  tweiily-live,  a  poor  wretch  in  ragged  gjrmcinis, 
with  his  toes  peeping  through  holes  in  his  shoes — slinking, 
half  famished,  by  the  side  of  a  wall.  "  As  he  is,"  figures  him 
fat  and  jolly  as  an  alderman,  welldreued,  with  gold  chains 
decking  his  waistcoat,  and  diamond  rings  bl.izing  on  his  fin- 
gers. And,  in  "  At  he  will  be,"  he  is  made  a  hideous  corpse. 
Not  the  least  singular  feature  of  such  a  singular  freak  i«  the 
fact  that  he  has  the  paintings  bung  m  his  drawing-room. 

•*!  Never  Thought  of  That."— A  pastor  to  a  new 
charge,  where  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  church  had 
|{ri]wn  lukewarm  and  the  finances  low,  was  advised  by  a 
member,  as  a  me.ins  of  success,  to  "  throw  one  leg  over  the 
desk  while  preaching,"  The  minister  remarked,  "  I  do  not 
see  how  thai  would  serve  the  cause  of  religion;"  to  which 
the  member  replied,  "  I  never  thought  of  that !" 

A  Query. — A  little  fellow  who  was  worrying  OT«r  apiec« 
of  shod  at  dinner,  demoralized  his  mother  by  asking,  "  Mam- 
ma, where  did  God  find  all  the  bones  to  make  the  first  shad 
of?" 

The  Decade  of  Talent A  philosophical  physician  has 

been  collecting  statistics  of  mental  power,  and  comes  to  the 
cunclnston  frum  an  analysis  of  the  lives  of  a  thousand  rrpre- 
tentative  men  as  distinguished  in  the  great  branches  of  human 
cAwt,  that  the  golden  decide  of  the  mental  faculties  is  l)«- 
tween  thirty  an«l  forty,  the  silver  l>eiween  forty  and  fifty,  the 
brazen  Itetween  twenty  and  thirty,  and  the  inni  lieiwecn  tifiy 
and  «iily.  We  h  irdly  realiK  the  su|ieri'irity  in  mental  fiuwer 
of  the  younger  men,  liccau»e  almtist  all  ^Mxiiiions  of  tniM — 
prtifca^inhiirt.  high  |ioliticai  oKicek,  and  the  like— are  in  llie 
of  the  cUcn.     KcptuaiioD,  like  auacy,  bcJoogs  ducfly 


to  the  old ;  but  men  do  not  become  widely  known  until  they 
have  done  the  work  out  of  which  their  fame  grow*.  Ongi- 
nal  work  requires  enihuNta-sm,  .ind  enihu«iasni  is  a  oimpvra- 
tively  youthful  quality.  If  all  the  original  wortc  which  has 
been  done  by  men  under  forty-five  were  swept  away  at  ■ 
breath,  we  should  well-nigh  go  back  to  barbarisffl.  Bat 
ihes"  are  only  general  notions — and  the  world  is  full  of  ex- 
ceptions to  them.  Genius  grows  old  slowly.  Age  is  largely 
a  question  of  health.  Some  people  are  younger  at  forty  (baa 
others  at  thirty;  and  while  the  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to 
youth  remains,  the  work  kindled  by  it»  warmth  need  not 
harden  into  the  cold  dullness  of  age. 

An  Incident  of  the  Russian  War.—  Among  the  oflficers 
on  the  Grand  Duke's  staff  is  a  tall,  handsome  man,  w«lh  a 
lithe,  slender,  active  figure,  a  clear,  blue  eye,  and  a  face  young 
enough  for  a  second  lieutenant.  It  is  Skobeleff,  the  youngest 
general  in  the  Russian  army,  the  conqueror  of  Khokand.  He 
has  the  reputation,  even  among  the  Russians,  of  being  a  mad- 
man, who  would  fling  away  his  own  life  and  iho&c  of  htl 
troi)ps  without  the  slightest  regard  for  consei^uences.  During 
the  war  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Khokand,  a  Rat* 
Stan  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men,  with  four  hundred 
Cos!>acks,  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  a  superior  force  of 
the  enemy.  General  Trotsky  decided  bpon  a  night  Rtlack, 
and  confided  his  plan  to  Colonel  Skobeleff  then  his  chiff  of 
staff.  The  latter  entered  into  the  idea  with  great  enihsMaon, 
and  proposed  to  lead  the  attacking  column  btm»e)f.  and  to 
take  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  Cossacks.  Skobeleff,  havug 
reconnoitcred  the  ground,  perceived  that  the  Khokandiaas 
had  encamped  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Rixwians  in  U 
open  plain,  which  gave  every  facility  for  the  mancruvenng  of 
cavalry.  At  midnight  he  took  his  one  hundred  and  fifty  Coa- 
sacks,  divided  them  into  three  parlies,  and  cautioailjr  tmr> 
rounded  the  enemy*s  camp.  The  party,  led  by  Skobckff 
himself,  managed  to  pass  the  enemy's  outposts,  who  «tf* 
sound  asleep.  Then  he  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack  hy 
firing  his  pistol,  and,  followed  by  h>«  one  hundred  and  bfty 
Cossacks,  he  rode  headlong  into  the  enemy's  camp  el  aia 
thousand  or  seven  thousand  men,  shouting  and  yaQIiig  bkc 
fiends,  and  cutting  down  everything  in  their  paaaagc.  For  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  plain  resounded  with  shrieks  aad  ydla, 
shots,  the  trampling  of  horses,  shouts  and  groans,  and  all  the 
uproar  of  battle.  Then  all  was  silence.  SkoLcleff  aatca- 
bied  his  Cossacks,  and  when  morning  cane  be  fovnd  tbat  tiic 
whole  army  of  the  enemy,  sia  thousand  or  seven 
men,  had  disap|)eared,  leaving  OQ  the  field  about  UMtf 
two  thousand  or  three  thousand  muskets  «nd  aabres,  M  their 
camp  materi.ils  and  baggage.  But  what  was  his  wl— jsV 
ment  on  calling  the  roll  to  discover  thai  he  bad  aol  loM  a 
man  either  killed  or  wounded! 

Brickmakera  die  very  young,  not  because  the  goda  bw 
them  particularly,  but  because  theirs  it  such  a  kifai  ymiamm^ 

She  Presumed  he  Would.—"  When  I  die,"  said  a  msk 

tied  mnn,  "  1  w.mt  li>  go  where  there  it  no  snuw  to  shwfrL" 
His  wife  said  she  presumed  be  would. 

Virtue's  Reward.—"  Her  chiMrrn  ari»«  up  and  aU  ha 
bktocd  i  bar  hu*baad  aUo,  and  be  ttraisctb  bar.'* 
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A  Rural  Home  in  Minnesota. 


CHAPTER    L 
These  are  the  gardens  of  the  Jesert,  these 
The  unshorn  fields,  boundless  and  beauiiful. 
For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no  Dame — 
The  prairies.     I  behold  them  for  the  first, 
And  roy  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  i>ight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.     Lol  the  stretch 
In  airy  undulations,  far  away  ! 
As  if  the  ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell, 
Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  fierce, 
And  motionless  forever. 

Ill  delightful  unconsciousness  of  geographical 
localities,  I  left  Chicago  v/a  the  Northwestern 
and  West  Wisconsin  Railways,  passing  through 
clean-swept  prairie  lawns  preserved  by  Nature's 
beneficent  care  in  primitive  loveliness.  In  the 
limitless  expanse,  pictures  formed  in  shaded  grains, 
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hedged  in  by  groves  of  oaks,  made  brilliant  by 
the  magic  of  sunlight,  dotted  the  scenery  in 
charming  variety.  We  sped  past  fields  of  blos- 
soming clover,  whose  fragrance  penetrated  the 
heavy  air  with  grateful  odor.  Wc  pas.scd  Madison, 
the  capital  of  Wisconsin,  and  admired  the  pretty 
lakes  by  which  it  is  environed,  though  unable  to 
take  in  the  town  by  even  a  birds-eye  glimpse. 
We  rushed  on  into  the  day's  future  faster  and 
faster,  in  my  ignorance  I  knew  not  whither,  until 
(do  not  be  shocked)  we  brought  up  at  Devil's 
Lake — incongruously  and  with  utter  disregard  of 
the  euphonistic  fitness  of  things,  so  called — for 
refreshments.  We  sat,  during  those  twenty  min- 
utes, overshadowed  by  ledges  of  rocks,  from 
which,  centuries  ago  one  must  infer,  great  blocks 
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of  stone  had  become  detached  and  lay  piled  one 
upon  another  down  the  whole  dcchvity  of  its 
hundreds  of  feet.  ITie  track  is  cut  along  the 
shore  of  this  (as  it  is  believed;  bottomless  lake, 
whose  peculiar  dark  and  sombre  color  would  seem 
typical  of  that  bourne  to  which  it  is  feared  some 
of  us  are  wending ;  though,  for  the  comfort  of 
timid  souls,  I  can  say  that  it  is  not  so  bad,  viewed 
from  a  standpoint  of  safety,  and  that  they  have 
only  to  take  heed  to  their  ways  to  enable  them  to 
pass  on  to  green  pastures. 

Still,  I  can  im- 
agine that  sud- 
denly, when  the 
judgment  pre- 
paretl  for  the 
wicked  shall  come, 
this  gloomy  lake 
might  become  illu- 
mined with  flames, 
and  that  these  mas- 
sive blocks  of 
stone  might  be 
wrenched  from 
their  foundations, 
falling  upon  the 
bodies  of  sinners 
already  seething 
in  flames  of 
boiling  waters 
beneath.  Impious 
imagery  tike  this 
has  haunted  the 
brains  of  fanatics  in  past  ages,  and  still  tinctures 
our  dreams  of  God's  justice;  and  here,  amid  this 
phenomenon  of  volcanic  eruption,  these  old  super- 
stitions might  well  seem  verthed  in  reality. 

For  miles  on,  mountains  of  ledged  rocks  over- 
hang deep,  narrow  streams,  assuming  varied  forms 
of  architecture.  Towers,  castles  and  turrets  loom 
up  in  distinct  and  artistic  proportions  at  unex- 
pected intervals,  filling  the  fancy  with  visions  of 
the  wild  and  romantic  adventure  of  olden  times. 
Huge  trees  are  twisted  like  reeds  into  the  very 
heart  of  rocks,  suggestive  of  the  mighty  upheavals 
and  convulsions  of  nature  in  the  centuries  lost  to 
tradition.  Gradually,  rocks  and  sandstone  assimi- 
late ID  modified  degrees.  Black  earth  and  white 
land  lay  side  by  side  in  marked  distinctness,  as  if 
itreaked  with  the  soil  of  the  antipodes.  One 
views  these  facts  of  nature,  which  outrival  dreams 
of  the  imagination,  with  awe  and  wonder. 


Farther  on  the  track  passes  through  dense  woods 
of  pine.  The  gentleman  of  color  who  had  charge 
of  the  sleeping-car,  patronizingly  remarked  that 
it  was  fortunate  we  should  pass  through  them  in 
the  night-time,  as  they  were  dark  and  gloomy; 
and  as  it  proved  that  the  night  was  also  dark  and 
impenetrable,  nothing  could  be  distinguished.  I 
know  that  the  surroundings  looked  sombre  enough 
by  the  morning's  light,  which  developed  heavy 
clouds  and  rain,  through  which  I  noticed  some 
straggling  pines,  whose  tops  I  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the 
car  w  indow. 
Therefore,  I  con- 
clude that  the 
,.-  forests     of   pinei 

through  which  wc 
passed  were  of 
fabulous  height, 
and  judged,  bj 
inductive  reason- 
ing, that  their 
depths  were  of 
inexplicable 
gloonu 

Clouds  and  rain 
gTC«ted  my  anival 
At  St.  Paul,  where 
I  passed  the  day 
in  friendly  qoac- 
ters.  Next  mors* 
ing,  with  limiied 
knowledge  of  the 
city,  I  proceeded  by  the  Northern  Paci6c  Rand 
en  route  for  Clear  Lake,  the  sun  still  lugubriously 
veiling  his  face  in  mist  and  rain.  Oh,  iohospila> 
ble  sun,  thus  to  withhold  the  light  of  yoBT  C0«litc> 
nance  from  weary  sojourners  in  a  strange  land  t 

In  consequence  of  a  comfortable,  nonchalant 
slowness  on  the  part  of  the  train,  quite  oat  of 
character  with  Western  enterprise,  certainly,  I 
had  plenty  of  time  for  reflective  enjoyment  of  the 
scenery,  which,  however,  was  somewhat  tame, 
except  from  its  expansiveness,  and  the  awakenii^ 
sense  of  one's  faculties  to  reach  the  iar«dislant 
honzon.  One  feels  his  own  limitatiooa»  fatMOO 
these  broad  plains.  Happy  he  who  j<>yOUBiy 
reaches  out  to  grasp  the  grand  possibilities  s2ksd- 
owed  forth  in  the  overstepping  botmdarics  of 
awakening  knowledge  1 

To  my  surprise,  quite  a  number  of  pctiOBa  oc* 
cupied  the  cars  whose  destination  vaa  bcjood  my 
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own.  I  had  imagined  myself  to  have  reached  the 
extreme  limit?  of  safety,  and  looked  upon  these 
adventurers  as  victims  deluded  by  the  baseless 
chimeras  of  Western  prophecy  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  in  the  far-off  Utopia  of  their  dreams. 

At  one  of  the  sta- 
tions, with  a  village 
glimmering  in  the  dis- 
tance, an  object  was 
seen  advancing  at 
full  speed,  which 
proved  to  be  a  horse 
and  buggy.  The  effect  N, 
was  exhilarating,  and 
insensibly  appealed  to 
one's  sense  of  poetic 
beauty.  On  the  broad 
prairie,  this  one  phan- 
tom-like vision  swoop- 
ing down  upon  us  in 
undulating  move- 
ments, swift  as 
thought !  Two  per- 
sons occupied  the 
'vehicle.  One,  the 
lady,  floated  down 
from  her  seat,  so  it 
seemed  to  me ;  I  know 
there  was  no  mincing 
or  dallying  with 
steps ;  she  was  out  and 
in  the  cars  without 
apparent  effort  or  per- 
ceptible motion.  After 
conversing    with    the  ^^3! 

friend  whom  she  had 
come  to  meet,  "  she 
melted  as  a  breath 
into  the  wind."  For 
though  I  was  alive  to 
every  subtle  change,  I  do  not  know  how  she 
reached  her  seat  in  the  buggy.  But  she  was 
there,  and  as  we  passed  on,  they  were  seen  speed- 
ing over  the  limitless  space  like  birds  flying  in  the 
air,  or  like  a  dream  of  beauty  fading  in  the  morn- 
ing light.  These  broad  Western  prairies  are 
conducive  to  freedom  and  grace  of  movement,  it 
is  clear;  and  the  picture  was  a  pretty  one. 

"The  team"  awaited  me  at  the  station,  driven 
by  its  proprietress.  After  looking  in  upon  the 
grocery  and  post-office — ^happily  combined  in  one 


— in  the  face  of  a  cold  wind  we  prepared  for  our 
drive  over  the  intervening  space  of  four  miles, 
followed  by  the  dogs  Flash  and  Ned.  I  deter- 
mined in  my  own  mind  to  make  friends  with  these 
quadrupeds  the  first  thing  on  my  arrival.     I  am 
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pretty  clear  sighted  where  my  own  safety  is  con- 
cerned, and  these  dogs  looked  dangerous. 

While  at  St.  Paul,  I  learned  that  tracks  of  bears 
had  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  very 
house  itself.  This  news,  to  one  conscious  of  sins 
of  irreverence,  together  with  full  knowledge  of 
Scriptural  authority  for  the  doom  of  such,  was  a 
startling  revelation;  and  that  it  behooved  me  to 
be  on  my  guard,  was  terribly  apparent. 

A  cold  rain  set  in  which  kept  us  indoors.  In 
despair,  we  concluded  to  ignore  the  weather,  anr 
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with  anticipations  of  wonderful  discoveries,  ven- 
tured to  the  beach  in  pursuit  of  agates — a  fabulous 

stone  supfwjsed  to 
have  been  found 
upon  these  shores, 
but  now  extinct, 
though  with  pathetic 
credulity  still  sought 
after  by  amateurs 
like  ourselves.  Pre- 
sently, and  unex- 
pectedly, a  shower 
coming  up,  we  made 
an  inglorious  retreat 
to  the  house,  with 
garments  limp  and 
drooping,  where  now,  with  satisfactory  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  we 
patiently  await  brighter  days. 

Last  night  the  whip-ixK>r-wi!l  repeated  his  plaint 
among  the  trees,  in  voice  of  remarkable  distinct- 
ness. In  fact,  there  was  no  competition,  all  well 
conducted  birds  being  safely  ensconced  in  the 
domesticity  of  nests,  or  left  in  lonely  celibacy, 
blinking  upon  the  tree-tops.  The  silence  was 
profound;  nothing  to  distract  our  attention  as  an 
audience,  or  bias  our  judgment  as  * '  rejxirters. " 
As  an  elocutionary  performance  it  was  doubtless  a 
success,  so  far  as  it  went;  and  as  I  listened  and 
wondered,  I  was  lost  in  mazes  of  doubt  as  to  which 
was  the  human,  the  bird  or  myself. 

Another  day.  This  morning  there  is  a  com- 
motion among  the  denizens  of  groves.  It  may 
be  that  they  are  tuning  their  voices  for  a  grand 
triumphant  jubilee,  in  honor  of  the  glorious  orb 
of  day,  now  sailing  aloft  in  unclouded  splendor, 
and  in  whose  radiance  they  will  bask  in  happy 
unconsciousness  all  through  the  summer  days. 
Leaves  dance  in  the  sunlight,  the  swaying  branches 
reveal  glimpses  of  the  lake  gleaming  clear  and 
peaceful  in  the  morning  sun.  Out-of-door  life  is 
becoming  delightful  reality,  where  hand  in  hand 
with  Nature,  time  will  become  a  myth,  days  and 
months  will  blend  in  long,  restful  dreams  of  peace, 
free  from  care.  "Sufficient  unto  the  day"  will 
be  chanted  in  soft  breezes,  and  murmured  in  the 
rippling  sound  of  waves,  sorrow  and  grief  will 
melt  in  the  cadenccd  music  of  eternal  symphonies  I 
lUit  not  upon  the  flitting  tourist  will  gifts  like 
these  be  lavished.  Only  to  patient  worship|)ers  in 
NfUure'i  haunts,  with  hearts  attuned  to  her  con- 


ditions,   will  divination  of  her  sweet  secrets  be 

vouchsafed.  We  must  bring  to  her  shrine  offer- 
ings of  trustful,  loving  hearts,  before  we  shall 
receive  knowledge  of  celestial  joy;  wc  nnnt  be- 
come en  rapport  with  Nature  through  aspirations 
after  truth,  before  we  come  to  our  reward  and 
dwell  in  her  courts. 

One  feels  repaid  for  cold  rains  and  rloody 
weather,  by  this  mystical  transfiguration  of  Nature 
under  the  great  painter's  hand.  Suddenly,  at  his 
royal  beds,  life  becomes  superabundant;  leaf  and 
bush  glow  in  reflected  radiance,  flowers  with 
upturned  faces  blush ingly  receive  the  gift  of 
beauty;  grass  springs  in  vivid  mossy  green,  under 
the  benign  influence  of  his  effulgent  glance. 

Listen  I  the  world  of  feathered  songsters  are 
waking  from  the  torpor  to  which,  with  wiadom 
surpassing  the  human,  they  cheerfully  submit, 
awaiting  the  reactionary  processes  of  Nature,  under 
God's  laws,  to  give  them  release. 

To  realize  in  fullest  poetic  sense  the  kingdom  of 
the  ornithological  creation,  one  needs  to  become 
oblivious  of  the  conditions  which  surronnd  hi* 
grosser  nature,  and  allow  his  thoughts  to  Hover  in 
mid-air,  enwreathed  amid  the  branches  upon  the 
swaying  tree-top,  until  insensibly,  that  wblle  mag- 
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netism  which  accompanies  rhythmic  raotioo,  steals 
away  the  senses  in  forgetfulness,  aad  he 
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lost  in  the  floating  existence  of  these  airy  inhabi- 
tants of  winds  and  zephyrs,  and  in  dreamy  con- 


HAR^^^sTING. 

tentment  watches  their  happy  occupation  among 
leaves  and  fiowere  "from  early  morn  to  dewy 
eve,"  verifying  the  adage  by  positive  knowledge 
that  it  is  "the  early  bird  who  catches  the  worm," 
and,  by  deductive  inference,  that  it  is  the  laggard 
who  labors  all  the  day.  One  learns  lessons  of  wis- 
dom in  Nature's  tabernacles:  at  length  he  yields 
himself  to  a  paradisaical  state  of  existence,  and 
revels  in  the  harmonious  music  of  the  spheres, 
while  yet,  with  taint  of  earth,  he  catches  familiar 

intonalions  in  the  voice 
of  birds,  closely  allied 
to  the  human. 

Listen  to  the  oriole's 
gushing  proclamalton 
of  "beautiful  creature," 
addressed,  it  is  pro- 
'bable,  to  some  coy 
uompanion  of  the  op- 
posite gender.  Nature 
in  these  translucent  re- 
gions allows  no  inter- 
marriage of  races, 
thereby  preserving  types 
of  rare  and  unadultera- 
ted individualily.  So 
far  as  known,  no  bird 
has  ever  yet  fallen  from 
grace. 

But  listen  I  the  world 
is  alive  with  happy 
sounds !  Who  s<iys  that 
the  forests  are  lonely 
or  dull?  Sit,  I  pray 
you,  for  one  brief,  happy  hour,  beneath  the 
rastUng  oaks  at  Clear  Lake  en  wrapt  in  Nature's 


Beasded  Wheat, 


gracious  favors!  Listen!  harmonious  modulations 
fiil  the  air  with  softest  music.  One  can  but  ex- 
claim that  the  day  is  per- 
fect'—a  hackneyed  phrase, 
it  is  true,  and  one  which 
has  already  done  good 
service.  But  then,  if  it 
has  been  many  times  re- 
peated, we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  have  been  a 
few  such  days  within  our 
own  experieuce;  days 
flashing  from  out  the  past 
like  brilliants  in  a  dark 
sitting — as  also  that  printed 
language  dates  still  farther 
back,  and  that  the  sensa- 
tions of  that  period  were 
very  much  like  those  pro- 
duced under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  our  own. 
And  again,  has  not  the 
country  orator  many  lime> 
announced  that  language 
is  inadequate  to  express  his  sentiments?  Proof 
sufficient  that  the  fault  of  repetition  lies  in  the 
sparseness  of  language  itself!  Then  one  must 
be  truthful  at  the  risk  of  criticism,  and  recognize 
the  fact  in  the  barbarous  past  of  pure  unadulterated 
thought,  in  which  we  of  the  enlightened  present 
(as  we  fondly  believe)  are  but  imitators.  '*  There 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  said  Solomon,  and 
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twist  and  torture  ideas  as  w^e  may  Into  a  semblance 
of  originality,  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  they 
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arc  but  weakened  dilutions  of  some  grand  old  truih, 
which  in  trumpet  tones  has  sounded  through  the 
ages. 
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It  is  true  that  the  city's  hum  floats  in  far-oflP 
remembrance,  and  instead,  the  voice  of  birds 
and  insects  fill  the  air  with  sounds  of  peaceful 
communion,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  limited 
observation.  Though  that  there  are  jars  among 
these  breezy  occupants  of  woods,  is  a  possibility  I 
am  led  to  conjecture  from  indications  which  have 
in  various  ways  come  to  my  knowledge.  Why, 
for  instance,  any  sane  bird  should  go  shrieking 
about  the  woods  in  frenzied  cries  of  "  Kill  deer," 
"kill  deer,"  would  seem  inexplicable  on  other 
grounds  than  that  of  petulancy,  to  say  the  least  of 
it.  One  might  almost  fancy  him  possessed  with 
murderous  intent,  and  fear  that  the  whole  kingdom 
of  birds  were  in  danger  from  the  assassin's  beak. 

The  turtle-dove  would  seem  to  be  born  to  an 
inheritance  of  sorrow,  and  in  sombre-hued  re- 
spectability doomed  to  pass  her  days  in-  lamenta- 
tion. "  He  dwells  apart  as  one  bereft,"  is  true 
of  her  saddened  life.  It  would  seem  from  observa- 
tion of  her  proclivities,  that  her  sorrows  have  closely 
allied  her  to  the  habitations  of  men,  where  she  is 
found  in  fearless  occupancy  of  barns  and  lofts, 
upon  which  domiciles  with  generous  care  have 
been  provided  for  her,  and  where  she  rears  her 
young  in  lonely  withdrawal  from  her  kind. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  conditions  which 
govern  the  kingdom  of  birds  are  as  stringent  and 
iinpUcable  as  those  which  mark  human  distinc- 
tiom. 

Problems  of   Nature's  laws  have  in  all  ages 


baffled  philosophers — and  in  which,  for  mjrsclf,* 
from  a  standpoint  of  tranquil  repose,  I  utterly 
renounce  all  complicity,  as  unprofitable  and  dis- 
couraging evidence  of  one's  own  limits  of 
thought  and  discovery  ;  and  which,  further- 
more, I  am  content  to  regard  under  the 
head  of  unfathomable  mysteries  of  being. 
With  this  recognition  of  human  fallibility, 
I  shall  henceforth,  in  these  sketches^  dwdl 
only  in  the  apparent,  leaving  to  sages  the 
entangling  mazes  of  speculative  knowledge. 
Enough  for  me  the  glory  of  stmlighi,  the 
singing  of  birds,  and  the  soothing  melody 
which  breathes  in  cadenced  music  around 
the  path  of  life. 
'  "Sufficient    unto    the    day    is    the    evil 

thereof."  "  Rest,  rest  from  your  labore," 
still  floats  in  choral  symphonies  among 
the  tree-tops,  and  dies  away  in  sighing 
breezes. 

CHAPTF.R  n. 
The  d.iy  had  been  k  day  of  wind  and  ttorm; 
The  wind  wai  laid,  the  storm  was  overpAtt, 
And,  stooping  from  the  icnith,  bnght  And  w«nii 
Shone  the  great  sun  on  the  wide  earth  at  last. 

BtYAWT. 

Events  crowd  each  other  in  surprising  variety  I 
beside  these  placid  lakes  and  upon  these    quiet 
plains.     Yesterday  we    barely  escaped  encounter 
with  a  whirlwind,   which  came   with   the  slow. 


WiLti  Pigeon  or  the  Wk»t. 


stealthy  mutterings  of  doom,  rolling  its  thundet* 
bolts  over  and  over,  "  like  a  sweet  monel  ander 
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the  tongue;"  chaining  the  lightning  in  its  grasp, 
until,  with  the  spring  of  the  panther  upon  his 
prey  and  the  hyena's  wild  shriek,  the  furj'  of  the 
cletnenls  were  let  loose,  bending  the  tallest  trees 
to  the  earth  in  prompt  obeisance.  Branches  crackle 
and  snap  like  reeds  before  its  breath,  and  follow 
in  wild  disorder  the  maniacal  wind's  dread  course. 
Suddenly,  amid 
the  thundering 
of  battalions  and 
the  blazing  of 
artillery,  there 
comes  a  pause  of 
ominous  portent. 
One  waits  trem- 
blingly for  the 
last  trump  to 
sound,  or  for  the 
conflict  to  be  re- 
newed in  still 
wilder  fury ;  when 
lo!  the  battle  is 
over,  thewmdhas 
spent  its  force, 
and  dies  away  in 
fitful  sighs. 

The  correspon- 
dences of  human 
strifes  with  Na- 
ture's convulsions 
are  not  dissimilar. 
Nature  but  repeats 
herself  in  mani- 
festations of  man's 
restless  desire  for 
wars  and  blood- 
shed, which  only  through  the  divinity  of  thought 
rises  superior  to  the  whirlwind's  fury.  Knowl- 
edge flows  in  upon  patient  seekers  like  rivers  of 
living  waters,  gathering  with  the  ages  forces  which 
shall  in  good  time  blend  with  the  infinite,  in  grand, 
eternal  harmony. 

We  stood  in  awed  silence,  gazing  upon  the 
havoc  wrought  amid  all  sweet  summer's  beauty. 
What  had  become  of  the  joyous  sound  of  birds, 
and  of  their  pretty  nests  perched  in  sheltering 
branches,  and  of  the  dainty  speckled  eggs  with 
which  they  were  garnished?  Who  could  tell  of 
the  calamities  which  this  outbreak  of  the  elements 
had  brought  upon  them?  Then  came  to  our  con- 
sciousness in  soothing  measure,  the  words,   "He 


WtsTKRN  Life— Prairie  on  Fire, 


tempereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."     True, 

and  at  the  suggestion,  we  are  irreverently  reminded 
that  the  lambs  are  literally  shorn.  Yonder  they 
cower  under  the  lee  side  of  the  bam,  victims  to 
worldly  gain,  while  their  fleeces  lie  carefully 
packed  in  baskets  awaiting  disposal  at  market 
prices.  But  that  there  are  wise  protective  laws  in 
:„^--^^--rr^-^_'Xr^_  ^  Nature's     courts, 

<^  I  can  but  believe, 

since  we  ourselves 
have  been  pre- 
served through 
whirlwinds  of  dis- 
a^iters  and  sor- 
rows. 

Presently  as  we 
;,'aze,  soft,  cooling 
breezes  greet  us  in 
renewed  covenant 
"jf  peace,  chirp- 
iJigs  of  birds  are 
heard  from  un- 
xplored  recesses 
,  and  coverts,  past 
5  our  comprehen- 
~ift  sion  of  discovery. 
Sunbeams  flick 
the  tree-tops,  and 
dally  with  the 
fresh-washed 
leaves.  Soon,  the 
sun  in  full  blaze 
glorifies  the 
world,  calm  and 
unmoved,  from 
h  is  majestic 
course,  as  if  the  passionate  outbreak  of  the  ele- 
ments, which  for  a  space  obscured  his  radiance, 
were  but  child's  play.  Detached  branches  and 
twigs  cover  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lawn.  These 
unsightly  objects  must  be  removed,  or  they  will 
moulder  and  decay,  like  dead  bodies,  before  our 
very  sight  ] 

But  we  are  not  to  be  defrauded  of  our  drive, 
and  soon  we  are  speeding  through  the  fresh,  lam- 
bent air,  and  over  broad  plains  covered  with  glit- 
tering rain  drops.  Evidences  of  the  storm  are 
everywhere  observable,  though  fortunately  our 
pathway  is  not  impeded  by  the  fallen  trees,  which 
in  streaks  mark  the  whirlwind's  course.  Disman- 
tled trees  pathetically  rest  upon  their  more  fortii- 
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natc  neighbors.  One  can  admire  the  mighty  oak 
fallen  prone  and  splintered  in  every  limb,  while 
the  reclining  trees  simply  awaken  pity.  We  longed 
to  release  them  from  their  hapless  condition,  and 
give  them  place  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  mother 
earth.  Prairie  chickens  are  seen,  with  sudden 
motion  emerging  from  the  tall,  damp  grass,  and 
the  plover's  shrill  cry  is  heard  in  bushy  coverts. 
Tangled  thickets  dot  the  plain,  where  occasional 
deer  lie  concealed  during  daylight,  awaiting  the 
protective  shadows  of  night  to  venture  forth  in 
search  of  food.  A  week  ago,  in  endeavoring  to 
reach  a  neighbor's  house,  we  became  entangled  in 
the  mazes  of  one  of  these  thickets,  and  wanilered 
back  and  forth  in  helpless  bewilderment,  at  last 
in  our  awkwardness  surprising  a  deer  ensconced 
in  covert.  The  surprise  was  mutual  and  equally 
alarming.  We  stood  mute,  while  with  a  bound, 
which  in  an  instant  p>iut  fathoms  between  us,  he 
swept  the  plain  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

On  our  return  the  sun  was  fast  disappearing 
beneath  the  horizon.  One  never  tires  of  the 
grand,  boundless  expanse  of  Western  sky,  thus 
illumined.  The  soul  longs  for  those  far-off  boun- 
daries, and  thirsts  for  knowledge  hidden  Iieyond 
the  wondrous  pageantry  of  purple  and  golden 
clouds  whicii  surround  in  glorious  pomp  the  day's 
decline. 

Tears  bedew  our  eyes,  as  we  ride  on  in  silence, 
with  but  occasional  chirrup  to  the  horses.  Well- 
known  scenery  begins  to  assume  strange  and  weird 
appearances  in  the  deepening  twilight.  The  moon 
appears  at  its  full,  clear  and  resplendent.  There 
is  «  little  stir  upon  our  arrival,  which  soon  settles 
in  stillness.  We  sit  and  talk  of  days  that  are  past, 
in  the  darkened  room,  with  utterance  choked  by 
sad  remembrance. 

Come  out  beneath  the  arch  of  heaven  !  Tread 
softly,  hush!  If  you  would  know  what  silence 
means,  look  out  upon  the  night.  Not  a  ripple  in 
the  air,  the  tall  trees  stand  straight  and  motionless 
as  if  carved  in  marble,  the  lake  lies  still  and  glassy 
as  the  eye  of  Death.  One  hears  the  very  echo  of 
Nature's  pulsations  in  the  solemn  stillness,  and 
stands  motionless,  in  adoration  I 

CHAPTEA  lit. 

Hk  ftDSwercd,  "  Ere  long  w«  will  I.-iunch 
A  vcuci  u  goodly,  and  strong,  and  ilaunch 
Aa  ever  weathered  a  winter  »ea  '." — Longfxllow. 
We  have  been  remembered  in  invitations  to  a 
*'nusing."     In  this  sparsely  populated  country. 
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neighborly  kindnesses  are  cultivated  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence,  and  nothing  is  thoug 
of  setting  aside  a  half  day  to  neighborly  consider- 
ation. Indeed,  it  is  a  necessity  readily  recognized 
It  is  also  made  a  festive  occasion,  and  for  wee 
is  talked  of  as  an  event  which  will  herald  t 
neighbors  from  afar,  in  friendly  converse.  We 
were  upon  the  ground  at  the  precise  time  specified, 
not  so  much  that  we  were  needed,  as  that  we  liked 
to  be  prompt,  upon  occasions  where  pi 
might  be  considered  a  virtue. 

It  was  a  large  barn  which  was  to  be  erected. 
Fifty  or  more  men  were  already  assembled  and 
busily  occupied  in  fating  beams  and  rafters  in 
their  places,  under  the  supervision  of  a  leader, 
who  upon  these  occasions  is  unanimously  elected 
to  the  position. 

The  farm-house  itself  lies  in  close  proximity  to 
one  of  the  picturesque  lukcs  with  which  Minne- 
sota abounds,  adding  a  romantic  charm  to  ibe 
plainest  dwelling,  and  affording  a  ple.ising  varictjr 
to  the  otherwise  tame  surroundings.  1  can  im- 
agine that  the  ownership  of  beautiful  hiktt,  wiik 
facilities  for  fishing  and  boating,  in  conaectioo 
with  broad  lands,  must  add  infinitely  to  one's  selA 
complacency.  Almost,  I  can  understand  that  it 
is  this  possibility  of  proprietorship  which  gives 
Minnesota  its  chief  charm.  Nature  provides  her 
own  compensations,  and  if  there  is  hard  labor, 
and  short  season  in  which  to  gamer  crops,  there 
is  a  wonderful  fascination  in  the  length,  «ad 
breadth,  and  entire  individuality  of  one's 
sesions. 

Tables  were  set  in  groves  of  trees  (low  scml 
oaks,  to  be  sure;,  but  the  best  that  Minneiott. 
affords;  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  prairie Ibv^ 
which  frequently  devastate  the  plains.  DthcrviK 
they  might  grow  to  the  usual  height  of  odta, 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings  of  aoceUrd 
antecedents,  are  handsome  and  well-grown  tree*.. 
The  tables  were  in  process  of  ornamcntatioo  by 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers  jjresent; 
the  scene  altogether  realizing  our  roost  pleasing 
conceptions  of  rural  pleasures  and  pursuits. 

The  dogs  Flash  and  Ned  went  growUog  about 
among  the  other  dogs  in  a  sociable,  oetghboriy 
way,  highly  creditable  to  the  occaaion  ;  thoofh  I 
could  but  notice  the  alacrity  with  which,  as  the 
day  drew  to  a  close,  they  obeyed  the  roll-call  for 
home ;  thereby  displaying  instincts  vieing  with 
our  own   intelligent   preferences  for  its  shelter. 
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Our  bountiful  entertainers  are  representative  Min- 
nesotians.  Years  ago  they  had  been  decoyed  from 
Maine,  their  native  State,  by  fabulotis  stories  of 
long  life  and  perpetual  youth  in  this  blest  land ; 
gifts,  which  it  was  represented,  would  be  lavished 
upon  true  worshippers  of  her  soil.  Bringing  with 
them  elements  of 
success  in  ac- 
tive enterprising 
habits  and  sound 
sense,  they  had 
upon  the  whole, 
not  been  disap- 
pointed, and  are 
now  among  the 
most  sturdy  adhe- 
rents of  Western 
life. 

Pleasures  pur- 
sue us.  There  is 
to  be  a  picnic  of 
all  the  surround- 
ing country,  in 
patriotic  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  We  are 
a  little  doubtful ; 
it  is  long  since 
we  have  indulged 
in  dissipations  of 
thiskind.  Indeed, 
we  particularly 
enjoy  quiet  upon 
these  occasions. 
But  we  are  here 
— and  yes — of 
course.  Firing 
was  heard  at  an 
early  hour  in  the 
morning  from  the 

premises  of  our  nearest  neighbor,  of  two  miles 
distant,  which  fortunately  was  softened  to  an  echo 
before  reaching  us;  and  this  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  life  in  Minnesota,  that  one  is  so  entirely 
protected  by  space  from  neighborly  annoyances. 

With  languid  anticipations  of  enjoyment,  though 
with  the  fire  of  patriotism  burning  in  our  breasts 
with  steady  light,  we  packed  baskets  and  arranged 
suitable  toilettes  for  the  occasion.  Some  "  bleed- 
ing hearts'*  were  growing  in  the  garden,  which, 
in  careless  admiration  of  their  beauty,  I  gathered. 


*'^. 


A  Camp  Scens. 


When  some  one  remarked  that  Mr.  H ,  our 

very  agreeable  host  of  the  "raising,"  also  admired 
them,  I  suddenly  became  inspired  with  the  fem- 
inine instinct  of  giving  pleasure,  my  course  was 
decided  ;  I  would  wear  these  flowens  in  my  bosom 
as  a  delicate  compliment  to  his  taste. 

Bleeding  hearts 
have  been  out  of 
bloom  long  ago, 
anyxvherc  but  in 
Minnesota,  while 
here  they  are  in 
their  first  blush 
of  beauty.  One 
might  feel  in- 
clined to  question 
the  expediency  of 
ever  having  intro- 
duced this  flower 
into  the  country 
at  all,  at  the  risk 
of  encouragement 
to  shallow  freaks 
of  sentimentality. 
Better  have  been 
content  with 
flowers  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  like 
the  gay  meadow 
lily,  and  the  deli- 
cate hued  hare- 
bell, with  which 
the  soil  is  embroi- 
dered in  rich  and 
varied  profusion ; 
or  the  wild  morn- 
ing-glory, with  its 
clinging  tendrils 
reaching  out  to 
clasp  the  hardy 
oak  with  true  poetic  fervor,  than  waste  one's  time 
on  troublesome  exotics,  however  rare  and  beautiful. 
As  is  usually  the  case  upon  these  plains,  where 
absolutely  no  landmarks  are  visible,  we  soon 
became  entangled  in  mazes  of  doubt  as  to  our 
locality.  We  had  been  directed  to  Kirby's  house 
as  our  first  turning  point.  But  where,  O,  where, 
was  Kirby's  house?  We  drove  east,  west,  north 
and  south,  with  whimsical  feminine  instincts, 
pursuing  mirages  of  houses  in  the  distance,  inevi- 
tably followed  by  disheartening  disenchantment. 
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Oh,  where  were  these  "Isles  of  the  blest,"  where 
even  then,  perchance,  the  picnic  was  in  full  tide 
of  enjoyment?  Why  had  we  allowed  "the  boys" 
to  go  around  by  the  lake  under  pretence  of  caring 
for  the  baskets?  Our  bewilderment  was  ai  its 
height,  my  bleeding  hearts  were  sadly  drooping 
in  the  blazing  sun,  when,  as  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  a  "ham"  was  discovered  ahead,  in  which 
a  straw  hat  was  conspicuous,  leading  us  to  infer 
from  its  dominant  carriage,  that  some  strong  mas- 
culine head  was  sheltered  beneath  its  brim.     This 


In  silence  and  wrought  up  to  absolute  rigidity  oi 
demeanor,  we  took  our  observations,  and  arriving 
at  conclusions,  once  more  made  for  Kirby's  house. 
Presently,  by  good  fortune,  we  came  upon  ground 
where  the  grass  was  bent,  as  if  lately  ridden  over. 
With  renewed  courage  we  followed  on  in  the  trail 
until,  happily,  Kirby's  house  loomed  up  in  the 
disiaiite,  which  long  sought  for  landmark,  with 
cheered  spirits,  we  passed  straight  on  to  the  grove. 
"The  boys"  were  already  upon  the  ground  and 
wondering  at  our  delay. 


I 


Thk  "Goodnight!"  aktkr  a  Moomuoht  Ramble. 


was  a  godsend  of  which  we  took  immediate  ad- 
vantage, and  with  confiding  simplicity  at  once 
fell  in  line  of  march,  in  the  comfortable  assurance 
of  coming  out  somewhere. 

At  this  point  of  my  story,  I  must  decry  the 
reader's  doubts  of  my  veracity,  if  the  denouement 
does  appear  somewhat  sensational.  I  simply  relate 
the  circumstances  as  they  occurred,  which  were, 
that  after  following  on  in  good  faith  in  the  wake 
of  this,  our  beacon  light,  abruptly  the  team  before 
us  came  to  a  stand.  The  lank,  wiry  figure  beneath 
the  straw  hat  glared  upon  us  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  lost  his  way. 

We  were  once  more  afloat  upon  the  broad 
prairie  rudderless,  and  with  confidence  in  mascu- 
line leadership  shattered.  Nothing  was  left  for 
us  now  but  dependence  upon  our  own  resources. 


The  after  events  of  the  day  will  doubtleis  be] 
correctly  reported  in  the  annals  of  picnics, 
ficient  for  us  the  fact,  that  the  Fourth  of^ 
was  celebrated  in  due  patriotic  spirit,  tipoii  tht' 
broad  prairies,  and  beside  the  beautiful  lakesi 
which  gem  the  soil  of  this  favored  land. 

CHArr£E    IV. 

Come  away.  Elves !  while  the  dew  u  •«««<, 
Cwme  to  ihe  dingles  where  fairies  mectj 
Know  that  the  Itlics  have  i|Mcad  ihcu  beUa 
O'er  all  the  pool  in  our  foreat  delta. 

Mat,  HnsAML 

A  day  of  days   flooded  the  world  with 
delicious  temperature  as  to  challenge  all  hist 
remembrance  of  days.    To  ramble  upon  the 
in  search  of  "specimens/*  was  like  the  iaucio 
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ings  of  childhood,  which  invest  every  stone  and 
pebble  in  wondrous  possibilities.  If  you  would 
drive,  there  is  indefinable  exhilaration  in  the  air. 
Or,  if  caring  for  neither  of  these,  and  staying  in- 
doors in  quiet  occupation,  or  dreamily  listening 
to  the  wind's  soft  siir  and  the  song  of  birds,  is 
preferred,  it  is  equally  delightful.  I  abjure  ex- 
tremes and  extremists  as  discords  in  the  harmony 
of  Nature.  To  have  one's  nerves  wrought  up  to 
fever  beat  ut  one  moment,  or  frozen  in  shivering 
cold  at  another,  or  to  come  in  contact  with  quar- 
relsome, combative  natures — these  are  discrepan- 


handsome  black  eyes,  and  a  pleasant  smile,  under 
whose  spell  one's  nerves  repose  in  languid  enjoy- 
ment. One  feels  poetic  in  his  presence;  he  in- 
spires one's  pen  with  truthful  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, to  the  exclusion  of  exuberant  fancies. 
These  gentle  unassuming  natures  are  rare,  very 
rare,  now-a-days.  Id  the  far-off  centuries,  when 
the  world  was  new,  one  can  imagine  that  conceit 
was  unknown  I 

The  lake  was  serenely  placid,  with  soft  gurgling 
waves  mtirmuring  upon  the  shore  in  lenderest 
plaint,  when  in  full  assurance  of  a  strong  manly 


Night  Hunting  on  the  Lake. 


cics  to  be  avoided,  if  need  be,  by  fleeing  to  the 
shelter  of  woods  and  plains,  where  at  least  the 
batchets  and  cimeters  of  speech  die  away  in  harm- 
less echo. 

It  was  a  day  like  this,  in  which  dreams  and 
reality  blended  in  peaceful  contentment.  Cares 
which  absorb  us  in  one  sphere  of  life  become 
unreal  in  another,  which  doubtless  in  due  time 
will  again  congregate  about  us.  But  in  the  in- 
terim there  is  rest  and  fresh  enjoyment. 

At  sundown  we  had  an  appointment,  Charley 
and  myself,  for  an  excursion  in  search  of  water 
lilies.  Charley  is  a  skilled  oarsman.  The  boat 
skims  the  waves  like  a  bird  under  his  hand,  and 
he  understands  every  secret  channel  and  glassy 
cove  about  the  lake;  he  knows  too  where  water 
.lilies  are  to  be  found.     Beside  all  this,  he  hss 


hand  at  the  helm,  I  stepped  complacently  to  my 
seat.     It  was  a  delicious  thought,  that  even  if  the 

boat  should  sink  I  was  sure  to  be  sav^ed.  At  rare 
intervals  in  a  woman's  life  does  she  feel  a  sense  of 
entire  protection !  We  glided  with  long,  even 
sweeps  over  the  lake.  A  cloud  obscured  the  face 
of  the  gorgeous  sunset,  casting  a  peculiar  yellow 
light  upon  the  water,  which  was  reflected  upon  the 
trees  and  grass  in  strange  elfish  shadows.  With 
strong,  steady  pull,  we  were  rapidly  n earing  the 
outlet  of  the  lake  through  a  narrow  passage, 
which,  like  magic,  opened  upon  an  equally  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water,  called  Rush  Lake,  and  for  the 
first  time  I  was  made  aware  of  this  chain  of  four 
lakes,  linked  together  by  narrow  passages  shad- 
owed in  dark  sittings  of  trees  and  foliage,  forming 
in  their  rambling  course,  peninsulas  and  islandt 


covered  with  tangled  vegetation.  In  these  shaded 
retreats  deer  brousc  in  comparative  security  through 
the  halcyon  summer  days,  protected  from  the 
hunter's  shot. 

From  some  height»  if  such  could  be  found,  I 
can  imagine  that  these  lakes  might  present  the 
appearance  of  a  necklace  of  diamonds  linked  to- 
gether by  strings  of  emeralds. 

We  rowed  in  among  the  lilies,  which  gleamed 
white  upon  the  water's  surface,  cool  and  refreshed 
as  if  surrounded  with  snow  flakes ;  and  gathering 
them  in  handfuls,  prepared  for  our  return,  when, 
wonderful  revelation  of  elfish  malignity,  the  boat 
was  found  to  be  stationary!  While  we  were 
plucking  the  water  lilies,  these  impish  dwellers  of 
the  water  were  busily  at  work  winding  our  oars  all 
about  with  rushes  and  lily  stems.  At  last,  extrica- 
ting ourselves  from  their  entangling  meshes,  we 
passed  safely  through  the  narrow  outlet  leading 
into  our  own  possessions.  These  lakes  are  known 
as  the  Clinton,  Rush,  Elk  and  Julia,  having  an 
outlet  through  Elk  River,  by  circuitous  route,  into 
the  Mississippi. 

Letters  from  the  station  1  One  from  a  gentle- 
man who  wishes  to  pass  his  vacation  in  rural 
sports.  It  is  decided  that  he  comes.  He  may 
prove  useful  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  be  companionable.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
literary  proclivities  we  learn »  a  Professor  of  some 
science  possibly.  Literary  is  a  word  which  covers 
a  good  deal  of  ground,  and  we  are  left  to  imagine 
almost  anything  within  the  range  of  probabitity. 
He  is  young,  so  reads  our  despatch  1  Youth 
creates  within  itself  a  sense  of  ownership  in  the 
best  that  is  going;  youth  naturally  assumes  supe- 
riority. The  world  was  created  anew  with  this 
young  man,  doubtless.  The  world  is  only  old, 
to  the  old.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  happily,  we  are  past  solving 
problems,  which  occupation  we  leave  to  the  wis- 
dom of  new  beginners,  while  for  ourselves  we 
silently  take  refuge  in  the  simplest  theories  of 
life,  having  absolutely  nothing  to  say  of  our  own 
researches  into  realms  of  the  unknown.  We  have 
at  last  come  around  to  the  point  from  whence  we 
started.  Many  times  in  our  journey  we  have 
chanced  upon  silver  ore  and  dazzling  genu,  which 
by  strange  fatality,  soon  lost  their  glitter,  and 
dissolved  in  mist.  The  young  man  will  doubtless 
gather  precious  gems  of  thought  upon  these  very 
plains,  with  which  to  enlighten  our  ignorance. 


He  will  kindly  relate  his  experiences  of  life,  and 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived,  in  pity- 
ing condescension  of  our  commonplace  existence. 
Haply,  some  good  Geni  gnided  his  wandering 
footsteps  to  these  quiet  shores  ! 

Quite  a  large  road  tax  has  been  brought  In  hjr 
the  town  officer,  who  at  the  same  time  kindly 
explained  how  it  can  be  evaded.  It  seems  that 
the  tax  is  something  of  a  sham.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  no  roads  to  be  worked,  every  one  choos- 
ing a  thoroughfare  at  his  own  discretion,  and  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  bridge,  needs  no 
repairing.  But  the  point  lies  in  this.  Eastern 
land-holders,  not  knowing  anything  about  the  soil 
and  its  capabilities,  and  supposing  that  extettshrv 
improvements  are  in  a  state  of  progression,  p«jr 
their  proportion  of  taxes  in  money,  while  people 
here  make  a  pretence  of  working  out  theirs.  An 
Eastern  lady  owning  land  here  proposed,  for  some 
tax  levied  upon  her,  to  give  an  acre  of  land, 
supposing  she  was  making  a  munificent  ofler, 
when,  in  reality,  this  very  land  upon  which  she 
had  expended  a  fortune  in  taxes,  was  not  worth  a 
song.  The  story  was  repeated  with  an  amused, 
though  sad  smile,  in  view  of  it  being  an  uoaroid- 
able  piece  of  deception. 

To  buy  land  in  Mmnesota  one  needs  to  be  oo 
the  ground.  He  should  be  a  geologist  in  order  to 
understand  the  quality  and  strata  of  which  the 
land  is  composed,  and  to  be  sure  of  his  depth  of 
soil.  Nonprofessionals  would  do  well  to  consider 
before  investing  in  Minnesota  lands  as  a  specula- 
tive enterprise. 

As  a  place  of  resort  it  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Pure  air,  smooth  plains,  and  miigotl^ 
cent  distances.  If,  added  to  these  advantages, 
lakes  with  boating  apparatus  enter  into  one's 
belongings,  it  is  all  that  fancy  paints.  But  to  the 
poor,  it  is  hard  labor  and  small  gains,  compeiw 
sated  by  the  boon  of  health,  it  is  tmr,  without 
which  the  diamonds  of  Golconda  might  be  poured 
at  one's  feet  in  vain.  A  successful  grocer  at 
Clearwater,  a  small  town  upon  the  opposite  ridt 
of  the  Mississippi,  remarked,  that  he  liked  thctt 
parts  very  well ;  said  that  he  bad  resided  here  tcs 
years,  and  had  made  a  fair  living.  But  in  answer 
to  our  hackneyed  question  of  whetber  he  Idud  k 
as  well  as  Michigan,  his  native  Stale,  be  fatdcdiy 
replied  that  he  could  not  tell  until  be  sboobi  ba«« 
returned  there — which  in  any  case  was  a  wmc 
answer. 


i ^ 


The  ferry  over  which  we  crossed — worked  by 
ropes  and  windlass — looked  to  my  inexperienced 
eyes  a  good  deal  like  templing  Providence.  Shoals 
of  logs,  drifting  with  the  current,  proved  formi- 
dable obstacles  to  our  progress,  in  some  cases,  as 
we  were  told,  occupying  hours  i:i  dislodgement. 
Also,  the  time  which  was  required  to  arouse  the 
ferryman  was  decidedly  tedious.  Altogether,  we 
might  have  represented  disembodied  spirits  await- 
ing the  movements  of  the  "ancient  ferryman/' 
so  far  as  mortal  sound  had  power  to  awaken  him. 

Mr.  Wainwright,  the  young  Professor,  arrived 
a  week  ago.  We  met  him  at  the  station  with  "the 
team."  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  ap- 
peared remarkably  self-assured.  His  tread  was 
lofty,  as  if  the  earth  were  his  servant.  A  jaunty, 
springing,  peculiarity  of  manner  in  ascending  and 
descending  declivities,  attracted  our  attention  from 
the  first.  It  was  as  if  these  miuiature  hUls  had  all 
along  awaited  his  appearance,  and  of  which  he,  as 
proprietor,  took  immediate  possession.  He  looked 
upon  us  simply  as — well — woman.  We  might 
have  been  Hottentots  so  far  as  eliciting  anything 
like  surprise  or  pleasure  at  meeting  us  was  con- 
cerned. We  belonged  to  the  human  family,  no 
more  and  no  less  it  was  evident,  in  his  eyes. 
Now,  I  like  my  presence,  as  one  of  the  getiller  sex, 
to  be  recognized  by  well-bred  suavity  of  manner. 
But  there  was  none  of  this.  Sturdy  indifference 
to  man  or  woman  marked  his  bearing.  His  indi- 
viduality was  clothed  in  a  panoply  of  mail  against 
unwarrantable  intrusion,  showing  plain  as  words, 
that  he  had  come  to  the  country  for  repose,  to 
shield  himself  from  the  world's  gaze,  and  the  im- 
portunity of  ordinary  people.  Unfortunate  young 
man!     Thrice  unfortunate  hostess  1 

In  his  hand  was  carried  a  volume  of  sermons 
by  Edward  E.  Hale.  Doubtless  then  he  belonged 
to  the  conservative  school  of  philosophers,  who 
affect  such  marvelous  liberality  of  sentiment  as  to 
methods  of  thought,  magnanimously  conceding 
that  there  is  good  in  all,  Catholics,  Episcopalians, 
Unitarians — and  there,  with  deprecatory  accent, 
they  end;  precedent  can  go  no  farther;  and  there 
they  halt,  and  waver  between  two  opinions,  like 
scared  schoolboys,  afraid  either  to  advance  or  re- 
cede— the  ghosts  of  the  past,  and  the  shadowy 
forms  of  the  future  proving  equally  alarming. 

But  taking  this  young  Hercules  for  what  he  is, 
instead  of  what  we  had  imagined  htm  to  be — a 
dolefiil  necessity  forced  upon  our  acceptance  at 


every  step  in  life — we  find  hira  possessed  of  many 
admirable  qualities.  He  wishes  to  develop  muscle, 
therefore  he  drives  the  horses  and  rows  the  boat, 
and  does  it  with  a  hearty  good  will.  He  is  not 
averse  to  our  companionship  so  far  as  the  mere 
fact  of  our  presence  goes,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  his  opinions  shall  be  preeminent 
and  unquestionable.  With  certain  reservations, 
we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  good 
points;  impolite  and  rough,  but  means  well.  This 
is  not  my  version,  but  the  one  to  which  I  wisely 
assent.  A  certain  harmony  in  the  order  of  things, 
one  cannot  help  feeling,  lias  been  destroyed  since 
the  advent  of  this  worldly-minded  young  man 
into  our  Eden.  He  is  suited  to  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  country  life,  but  lacks  the  sentiment  to 
appreciate  its  quiet  beauty. 

There  are  persons  who  through  excess  of  honesty 
possess  an  unfortunate  capacity  for  smoothing  over 
difficulties.  They  have  not  yet  learned  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  silence.  This  was  the  case  with 
Aunt  Dee.  In  her  anxiety  for  this  young  man's 
improvement,  and  in  order  to  palliate  some  un- 
complimentary remarks  which  she  fancied  he  had 
divined  as  connected  with  his  own  shortcomings, 
she  unwittingly  revealed  the  truth  itself;  explaining 
at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  defended  him  on 
the  ground  of  extreme  diffidence.  He  laughed  at 
this,  as  well  he  might.  At  last,  between  explana- 
tions and  apologies,  we  were  thrown  into  an  inex- 
tricable tangle,  all  owing  to  Aunt  Dee's  honesty: 
the  result  being  that  in  gloomy  dignity,  the  young 
man  remained  within  doors,  watching  with  wrapt 
vision  the  stars  as  they  appeared  one  by  one, 
instead  of  going  a-fishing.  While  we  were  until 
long  after  dark  guiding  our  bark  to  shore,  in  the 
difficult  endeavor  of  preserving  our  one  big  fish 
as  trophy  of  success,  we  missed  the  Professor's 
strong  hand  sadly.  Is  it  possible  that  he  is  pre- 
destined to  become  a  necessity,  and  that  the  time 
will  come  when  we  shall  regret  his  absence? 

The  Professor  called  up  the  stairs  this  morning 
that  there  was  to  be  a  land-slide,  I  thought  he 
said — he  has  a  fashion  of  clipping  his  words  at  all 
times,  which  is  apt  to  mislead  one.  I  rushed  out 
in  haste,  fearful  of  being  too  late  for  this  anomaly 
of  a  land-slide  upon  a  level  plain,  when  I  found 
that  it  was  a  land  sale,  or  rather  a  grass  sale^ 
which  was  about  to  take  place  at  the  barn.  Min- 
nesota, at  the  organization  of  its  government, 
wisely  set  aside  a  portion  of  land  as  a  school  and 
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university  fund,  the  grass  growing  upon  these 
unappropriated  lands  being  sold  yearly  at  auction 
sale  for  its  benefit.  The  auction  commenced  at 
ten,  after  the  sixteen  men  who  constitute  the 
township  had  arrived.  It  was  an  informal  affair, 
so  far  as  parliamentary  rules  were  concerned.  The 
buyers  lounged  about  in  easy  altitudes,  diligently 
whittling,  or  sat  upon  bins  and  boxes  in  desultory 
conversation^  The  wagon  seat  was  courteously 
placed  upon  the  floor  for  our  occupancy,  opposite 
a  map  which  had  been  marked  out  with  chalk 
upon  the  barn  door,  dividing  the  sections  into 
halves  and  quarters,  giving  a  reality  to  the  trans* 
action  which  otherwise  would  have  been  wanting. 
There  is  nothing  like  having  matters  of  business 
in  black  and  white.  I  think  it  was  this  vividness 
which  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  bidding  in  a 


quarter  section,  which  I  did ;  commcDciog  wilh 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  and  running  up  to 
fifty-five,  at  which  point  I  became  a  proprietor 
in  Minnesota  soil.  The  Professor  also  bid  in  a 
quarter  section  at  twenty-five  cents.  He  face* 
ttously  gave  his  name  as  Brown,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  found  so  chronicled  in  the  archives  of 
auction  sales  at  Clear  Lake. 

Some  land  was  pointed  out  to  us  a  few  dajrt 
after,  said  to  be  similar  to  our  purchase,  on  which 
not  a  vestige  of  grass  was  visible — nothing  but 
prairie  weeds.  Perfidious  Minnesotians,  thus  to 
^nsnare  the  stranger  within  your  gates  I 

Later,  may  be  found  recorded  the  tact  of  a 
munificent  transfer  of  grass  upon  quarter  sections 
16  and  17,  Y,  35,  R  29,  to  the  poor,  Clear  Lake, 
under  the  signature  of  one  Brown. 
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Almost  sacrilegious  as  were  the  motives  which 
prompted  Gwendolen  to  marry  Grandcourt,  yet 
were  they  blameless  when  contrasted  with  the 
deeds  of  Mrs.  Glasher,  who  had  abandoned  hus- 
band and  child  for  a  life  of  infamy.  It  seems 
contrary,  then,  to  the  general  principles  of  justice, 
to  make  Gwendolen  the  holocaust  to  her  ultimate 
triumph.  Indeed,  it  naturally  suggests  a  moral 
obliquity  upon  the  part  of  George  Kliot  that  is  apt 
to  evoke  an  invidious  comparison  as  to  her  own 
independence  of  social  and  sacred  obligations. 

This  author  always  is  happy  in  preserving  the 
unities,  but  nowhere  in  this  work  has  she  strtick 
more  euphoniously  the  harmony  of  opposite  tones 
than  in  the  blending  of  the  lives  of  Deronda  and 
Mira.  She  is  the  very  antithesis  of  Gwendolen. 
Listening  to  the  simple  pathos  of  her  life's  expe- 
rience, recalls  the  mournful  wail  of  her  lost  sisters, 
when  they  sa/  down  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  and 
wept.  We  feel  that  the  angels  of  Jacob  and  the 
guardian  of  Tobias  were  guiding  her  pure,  ingen- 
uous soul,  as  she  fled  from  shame  and  woe  unutter- 
able. As  a  general  rule,  the  works  of  George 
Eliot  are  pervaded  by  an  intellectual  seriousness 
which  precludes  the  idea  of  that  essential  adjunct 


to  all  genius — humor.  But  in  this  «-ork  she  has 
endowed  the  erratic  Hans  Myrick  with  this  gift, 
and  it  sparkles  like  a  ripple  from  out  the  life  of 
"  Uncle  Toby." 

As  finely  delineated  as  is  the  personnel  of  De- 
ronda, he  yet  strikes  us  as  rather  automatic.  The 
stranger  in  London  would  not  be  apt  to  recogaiae 
him  among  the  visitors  to  the  Jew's  quarter,  as 
they  would  be  sure  to  hear  and  see  Audley  Goger- 
ton  in  Parliament,  Harley  L' Estrange  in  his 
saunterings  in  Hyde  Park,  with  Nero  at  his  std«, 
or  smile  as  he  meets  Micawber,  standing  at  tlie 
window  of  some  gay  show,  casting  a  smiling  glance 
upon  the  passer-by  in  hope  of  "something  turning 
up." 

There  are  dashes  in  this  book  that  in  grmndeiir 
and  picturesqueness  are  marvelously  antique.  Scnu^ 
ramis,  in  all  her  barbaric  splendor  and  paasioiMUe 
nattire,  looms  up  in  the  mother  of  Deronda,  and 
we  need  neither  the  rhythm  of  Euripides,  the 
solemn  choral  chaunt  of  the  Eumenidn.  or  the 
tragic  interpretation  of  a  Siddons  or  a  Rachel,  to 
thrill  and  move  more  elTectually  one's  inmost  sool. 
She  stands  with  uplifted  arms,  her  hazard  yet 
still  beautiful  face  gleaming  with  long  peat-«p 


emotion,  wrapped  in  the  prismatic  robes  of  her 
princely  rank,  a  living  impersonation  of  the  dire- 
ful consequences  that  follow  upon  the  greed  of 
ambition,  and  the  insensate  craving  of  mere 
earthly  achievements  and  rewards,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  purest  affections  and  noblest  deeds.  "  Some 
deeds  seem  little  more  than  interjections,  which 
give  vent  to  the  long  passion  of  a  life." 

The  paramount  and  serious  defect  in  the  writ- 
ings of  George  Eliot  is  the  pantheistic  spirit  that 
pervades  them.  Apart  from  her  laudaie  upon 
Judaism,  there  is  not  a  sentence  in  Daniel  De- 
ronda  that  has  any  special  religious  signiticance, 
or  that  can  bear  any  constructjun  of  a  belief  in 
the  revealed  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church. 
"Books  that  give  no  recognition  of  religion  are 
stones  rather  than  bread."  There  is  no  occasion 
for  a  profession  of  faith,  or  the  expression  of  those 
(ant  platitudes  which  so  many  501  disant  religious 
writers  consider  the  full  equivalent  of  both.  Re- 
ligion may  permeate  a  book  as  it  pervades  a  life; 
its  loftiest  inspirations  work  silently,  and  in  the 
innermost  citadel  of  the  soul,  as  an  effulgent  halo 
nay  be  reflected  from  an  invisible  light,  or  like 
the  subtle  perfume  that  greets  us  from  the  far 
distant  flowers.  Hence,  however  deep  the  interest 
or  exalted  the  moral  sentiment  of  a  work,  yet 
without  a  ray  from  Thaleor,  it  is  like  a  sky  void 
of  sun  or  stars, 

Seneca  and  Virgil'  inculcate  a  morality  quite  as 
exalted  as  can  be  found  in  Daniel  Deronda;  and 
Plato  and  Socrates  proclaimed  a  creed  as  lofty 
and  a  hope  as  everlasting.  She  speaks  of  emotion 
and  sentiment  as  "the  savor  of  life."  Under  the 
old  cultus  of  Roman  faith,  before  the  Grecian 
Mythology  with  its  sensuous  dogma  and  corrupt- 
ing influences  had  taken  root,  the  people  acknow 
ledged  the  sway  of  a  supreme  and  immutable 
Power.  "The  thought  of  a  God,"  says  Ozanam, 
*'and  remembrance  of  the  dead  were  as  two  rays 
unkindled  by  philosophy,  but  proceeding  from  a 
higher  source,  with  capacity  of  still  guiding,  after 
the  lapse  of  ages  of  pagan  darkness,  some  chosen 
spirits  in  the  right  way."  The  principles  of  the 
Neo-Platonists,  as  propagated  by  Platjnus,  might 
even  now  teach  George  Eliot  a  religion  quite  as 
elevating  as  her  own  tenets.  Wherein  is  her  "all 
Good,"   her  "Invisible,"   her  "Universal,"  as 

'  Vii^il's  Fourth  Eclogue  was  ranked  by  ihc  early  Fathers 
of  the  Church  among  the  Prophets  and  Sybils. 


prototypes,  more  omnipotent  than  the  Universal 
Sou/,  the  I.ogffs  of  this  ancient  creed?  ever  strug- 
gling to  reach  and  grasp  the  Truth,  yet  perishing, 
because  devoid  of  an  immortal  principle. 

It  is  truly  sad  to  see  a  mind  so  nobly  gifted,  so 
equal  to  the  loftiest  attainment  of  truth,  yet  so 
dark  to  the  paramount  interests — the  one  thing 
necessary.  In  this  she  has  retrograded ;  for  her 
earlier  works,  though  never  defined  upon  this 
vital  pointt  are  yet  not  deficient  in  a  reverential 
recognition  of  divine  truths.  The  prize  we  travel 
in  distant  lands  to  seek,  has  long  perhaps  been 
waiting  at  our  own  threshold  to  be  garnered.  The 
wisdom  that  we  wearily  search  for  in  mighty  tomes 
or  from  the  lips  of  world  renowned  masters,  may 
drop  from  the  lips  of  a  little  child,  or  glint  upon 
us  from  out  the  daily  life  of  one  of  earth's  lowliest 
sons.  God  chooses  the  little  and  weak  ones  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  strong.  If  Mrs.  Lewes 
ever  receives  grace  to  realize  the  force  and  verity 
of  this  axiom,  she  may  find  the  travail  of  the 
intellectual  struggle  commuted  to  the  ease  and 
light  of  inspiration. 

We  never  read  a  work  of  George  Eliot's  with- 
out recalling  the  sad  fate  of  the  gifted  Charlotte 
Bronl^ — the  one  to  walk  over  hard  shards  and 
burning  sands,  and  yet  to  fall  footsore  and  heart 
weary  so  early  in  the  race;  the  other  to  press  only 
flowery  plains  and  win  the  victor's  prize.  Had 
Charlotte  Bronte  lived,  Mrs.  Lewes  would  un- 
doubtedly have  found  a  competitor  for  her  laurels. 
Of  the  two,  we  think  the  largest  genius  was  with 
Charlotte  Brontd.  The  harvest  that  George  Eliot 
has  garnered  is  the  product  of  a  naturally  strong 
intellect,  that  has  been  nurtured  to  its  highest 
development.  She  has  enjoyed  the  widest  op- 
l>ortunities  in  study,  culture,  travel,  and  the 
association  and  influence  of  the  best  minds  of  the 
age,  Charlotte  Bronte's  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  as  secluded  and  sombre  as  the  purple 
heather  of  her  own  Yorkshire  Moorlands ;  mingled 
with  ceaseless  heart-trials,  and  the  leveling  drudg- 
ery of  domestic  affairs.  Her  reading  was  circum- 
scribed from  necessity,  and  her  social  surroundings 
uncongenial.  Hence  her  works  were  the  result  of 
an  interior  conflict,  an  irrepressible  genius,  that 
levels  with  a  sweep  all  barriers.  In  addition  to 
these  considerations,  we  must  remember  that  Mrs. 
Lewes  had  attained  her  full  maturity  before  "Adam 
Bede"  was  written,  whilst  Charlotte  Brontd  was 
still  quite  young  when  she  produced  "Jane  Eyre." 
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We  remember  well  the  excitement  over  the  ques- 
tion of  sex,  that  the  respective  appearance  of  these 
works  elicited,  and  the  majority  favored  the 
genuine  claim  of  the  masculine  rwm  de piumr,  both 
being  so  far  in  advance;  of  any  previous  feminine 
effort  in  the  same  plane.  This  controversy  rather 
tends  to  weaken  Dr.  Brownson's  assertion  that 
**  there  is  certainly  a  sex  in  literature.  The 
difference  between  the  conversation  of  a  man  and 
a  book  written  by  a  woman,  is  as  marked  as  the 
difference  between  a  book  written  by  a  man  and 
that  of  a  woman.  The  characteristics  of  the 
feminine  mind  are  stamped  on  everything  a  woman 
writes."  '  This  may  be  a  safe  rule,  especiaUy  if 
the  good  doctor  iudges  from  his  own  leonine 
standpoint.  But  I  doubt  if  even  his  standard 
might  not  have  been  puzzled  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion, if  presented  in  some  anonymous  articles  of 
Harriet  Martineaii,  Mrs.  Sommerville,  or  even  of 
George  Eliot.  Dr.  Brownson  belongs  emphatically 
to  that  old  school  which  believes  in  the  entire 
subjugation  of  woman  in  alE  things,  beyond  the 
sphere  of  domestic  life.  Hear  him,  ye  advance 
guard  I  "  We  object  to  the  influence  of  woman 
as  the  creators  of  popular  literature,  because  the 
literature  they  create  tends  to  emasculate  thought, 
to  enervate  the  mind,  and  to  foster  a  weak  and 
watery  sentiroentalism,  or  a  corrupting  sensation- 
alism." Again:  "The  most  corrupt  periods  of 
history  are  precisely  those  in  which  woman's 
influence  is  greatest ;  and  we  may  say,  woe  unto 
any  age  or  people  where  the  women  bear  mie. 
They  can  be  haxder-hearted ,  more  despotic,  more 
crxiel,  and  less  scrupulous  in  effecting  their  pur- 
poses than  men."'  This  is  siveeping  and  not 
altogether  in  accordance  with  the  blunt  doctor's 
usual  logic.  Neither  can  it  entirely  stand  upon 
historic  proofs.  But  we  cannot  now  pursue  his 
views  further,  but  must  revert  again  to  the  original 
subject. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  "  Spanish 
Gypsy,"  and  we  propose  before  closing  this  article 
to  say  a  few  words  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  never  have  met  with  a  work  published  so  long 
ago  as  1868.  It  has  been  said  in  England  that 
Mrs.  Lewes  considered  poetry  as  her  forlt^  and 
that  her  disappointment  over  the  reception  of  this, 
her  favorite  brain-child,  was  deep  and  bitter.  Yet 
it  elicited  the  warmest   praise  from  the  leading 
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critics,  and  its  transient  favor  must  be  attriboted 
more  to  the  supineness  of  a  coterie,  than  to  any 
deficiency  of  merit  in  the  work  itself.  This  same 
spirit,  alternating  in  rapid  transition  from  praise 
to  indifference,  was  also  exemplified  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  several  other  works,  Bayley's  **  Fc»* 
tus,"  Alexander  Smith's  "Life  Drama,"  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Aurora  Leigh,"  Morris's  "  Jason," 
and  Robert  Browning's  later  metaphysical  prob- 
lems, which  he  styles  poems ;  all  of  these  were 
greeted  upon  their  first  appearance  as  voices  from 
Parnassus,  yet  have  been  quite  as  rapidly  consigned 
to  comparative  obscurity.  If  there  is  any  inherent 
life  in  a  work,  it  will  never  fall  into  total  oblivion. 
Justin  McCarthy,  who  is  a  good  judge  of  the  Eng- 
lish pulse,  says,  speaking  of  the  "Spanish  Gypsy:  " 
"  It  is  a  true,  and  a  fine  poem.  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  greatest  story  in  verse  ever  prodt3ced  by  an 
Englishwoman."  Again:  "  No  woman  has  wnt« 
len  anything  of  the  same  kind  to  surpass  it ;  and 
no  man  in  our  day  has  written  novels  which  excel 
those  of  George  Eliot."* 

In  her  prose  works,  however,  the  sentiment  of 
love  is  never  clothed  in  the  glowing  colors  of  a 
ruling  passion.  With  her,  the  intellect  controli 
the  heart,  and  feeling  is  ever  subservient  to  judg- 
ment. But  all  this  we  find  reversed  m  thb,  her 
only  poem;  and  as  an  exponent  of  ardent  lore  it 
has  been  rarely  equaled.  Every  chord  of  the  key- 
note is  struck,  from  its  purest,  most  harmonioua 
inception,  combining  the  highest  degrees  of  self- 
sacrifice,  the  annihilation  of  all,  either  personal  or 
sacred  considerations,  clutching  the  fiercest  depths 
of  wild  despair.  The  truth,  sublimity,  and  deep 
pathos  of  this  life-controlling  power  has  found  its 
loftiest  development,  and  floats  upon  as  tn  the 
tones  of  a  grand  antiphonal  hymn,  which  harlita 
throughout  one's  pulses  in  the  full-toned  music  of 
this  "Spanish  Gypsy."  The  dulcet  rhythm  of 
Castilian  poesy  is  therein  made  subservient  to  the 
sonorous  roll  of  the  purest  English,  and  the  author 
of  this  antique  gem,  framed  in  a  network  of  new 
gold,  may  be  classed  with  the  sacred  few  who  bear 
the  inspiration  of 

*'  Divinily  within  Ihetn,  breeding  winfi 
Wherewith  to  »jmm  the  cartK." 

Every  sentiment  teems  with  the  weight  of  a  goUlen 
grain  ;  each  character  moves  with  genuine  life,  and 
the  sorrow  which  separates  and  scars  two  hcans, 

*  "  Modem  Leadett."     Bjr  JHMta  McCanby. 


touches  a  chord  in  our  own  that  transmutes  the 
ideal  into  a  living,  palpitating  woe. 

An  epitome  may  prove  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  this  work.  As  is  usual  with  all 
Gypsy  tales,  a  stolen  child  is  the  inception ;  but 
the  rule  is  herein  reversed.  Instead  of  the  heir  to 
a  coronet  being  carried  off  by  those  marauders,  it 
is  the  royal  heiress  of  the  Gypsy  king  who  has  been 
abducted. 

The  grouping  in  the  opening  scene  reminds  us 
of  those  peopled-pictures  which  the  vivid  genius 
of  Raphael  was  so  fond  of  delineating.  In  her 
analysis  of  the  mighty  throes  and  stirring  events, 
big  with  fate,  that  spring  from  the  absorbing  pas- 
sion of  two  lives,  George  Eliot  has  herein  trans- 
posed the  old  rule,  which  involves  self-sacrifice, 
home,  friends,  religion,  honor,  and  alas!  too  often 
even  virtue  itself,  all  freely  and  unscrupulously 
oflTered  at  this  dazzling  shrine  by  woman.  With 
her  love  is  a  worship  whose  god  demands  the  fullest 
tneed  of  sacrifice  and  libation.  How  many  may 
say  with  the  Gypsy  heroine,  Fedalma, 

"  I  stepped  across  ihe  cracked  earth 
And  knew  Uwould  yawn  behind  me," 

and  yet  walk  unflinchingly  on  to  her  doom  of 
scorn  or  dire  woe ! 

As  I  said,  the  author  reverses  the  order  in  the 
case  of  her  hero  and  heroine.  It  is  Fedalma,  the 
future  Gypsy  queen,  who,  as  soon  as  she  learns  the 
mission  that  is  to  be  her  heritage,  yields  to  the  cry 
of  her  father's  prayer,  and  throttles  the  love  which 
heretofore  had  been  her  joy,  her  life,  and  turns 
away  with  Spartan  heroism  from  the  refining  luxury 
of  a  Spanish  hidalgo's  home,  to  accept  her  inherit- 
ance of  cementing  and  holding  together  the  broken 
ranks  of  a  wandering,  homeless,  persecuted  race: 

"  Great  Falc  has  made  me  hdress  of  ihis  woe." 
Should  she  obey  the  call  of  love,  and  espouse  Don 
Silva,  she  tells  him, 

*'  'Twould  be  *.  self,  corrupt  with  stifled  thoughts  of  a  for- 
saken better." 

Upon  the  Plaza  Santiago  first  beams  upon  us  the 
fairy  vision  of  Fedalma,  the  foundling,  no  one 
knows  from  whence,  nurtured  by  the  proud  duchess, 
and  chosen  by  her  son  and  heir  as  his  future  bride. 
Her  radiant  beauty,  her  spotless  purity,  her 
childish  abandon,  yet  deep  and  emotional  nature, 
make  her  the  equal  of  the  bluest  blood  and  richest 
heiress  of  the  land- 
Yielding  to  one  of  her  childish,  native  impulses, 
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she  joins  the  canailU  in  a  dance  upon  the  Plaza. 
In  a  delirium  of  joy  at  this  momentary  freedom 
from  the  thraldom  of  court  etiquette,  she  is  utterly 
regardless  of  consequences.  While  her  excitement 
is  at  its  height,  the  throng  of  people  is  suddenly 
diverted  by  a  band  of  Gypsy  prisoners,  heavily 
ironed,  who, 

"  All,  save  one,  walk  in  dark  file,  with  grand  bare  legs  and 
arms, 
And  savage  melancholy  in  their  eyes," 

As  she  Stands  holding  her  tamborine  poised  in 
air,  the  leading  Gypsy's  eyes, 

"  That  seem  to  be  the  saddest  in  the  world," 

are  fixed  upon  her,  and  hold  her  own, 

"  And  the  mceliiig  light  between  their  eyes 
Made  permanent  union. 

She  stood  all  quelled. 

The  impetuous  joy  that  hurried  in  her  veins 
Seemed  backward  rushing — turned  to  chillest  awe, 
Uneasy  wonder,  and  a  vagne  self-doubt." 

The  light,  joyous  spirit  is  suddenly  quenched, 
like  a  star  under  a  stormy  cloud.  She  returns 
home  thoughtful  and  sad  ;  meets  her  guardian  and 
lover,  Don  Silva,  and  frankly  confesses  her  breach 
of  ki  convenances.  He  is  horrified  at  this  candid 
confirmation  of  a  rumor  that  had  reached  him. 
But  she  calms  his  anger,  and  wins  forgiveness, 
through  the  mere  might  of  her  transparent  inno- 
cence.    Then  again  she  speaks : 

"  I  meant  to  tell  you  how  my  dancing  ended  with  a  pang. 
There  came  a  man,  one  among  many  more. 
But  hi  came  first,  with  iron  on  his  hmbs, 
And  when  (he  bell  tolled,  and  the  people  prayed, 
And  I  stood  pausing,  then  he  looked  at  me. 
O  Silva,  such  a  man  !     I  thought  he  rose 
From  the  dark  place  of  loHg-impriiOHed  souls. 
To  say  that  Christ  had  never  come  to  them" 

The  italics  are  our  own,  and  the  lines  justify 
their  perpetuity. 

The  whole  of  this  interview,  in  which  each  hear* 
is  bared  to  the  other's  gaze,  compasses  the  fullest, 
purest  power  which  love  embraces.  It  is  not  two, 
but  one  soul  welded  by  links  of  trust,  of  fervor, 
that  no  power  save  death  can  sever.  Even  now 
it  stands  on  the  verge  of  fullest  fruition.  They 
feel  not  the  dark  portent  of  the  Gypsy's  eyes, 

"  That  star-like  gleam  from  out  black  clouds  of  hair." 

But  to-morrow  they  will  be  united  by  sacramental 
bonds,  and, 
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"  What  went  before 
Will  be  the  lime  of  promise,  shadows,  dreams; 
But  this,  full  revelnlion  of  great  love." 

But  throughout  all  her  prescnl  and  anticipated  |oy, 
the  form,  the  fathomless  eyes  of  the  Gypsy  chief, 
like  a  phantom  follow  her.      "This  man's  fate," 
she  says,  "has  laid  his  grasp  on  mineapj^ealingly." 
In  this  Gypsy  chieftain,  now  a  prisoner  of  Spain, 
where,  in  the  age  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
war  waged   fiercest   between  the  Christian  hosts, 
against  Moorish  Infidel  and  Jew,  we  see  limned  in 
form  and  character  the  same  dark  athlete  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  out  the  black  morasses  and 
wild  mouniain  [lasses  of  Bohemia;  the  man  against 
whom  every  Christian  hand  was  turned,  every  door 
shut ;  without  a  God,  without  a  home,  a  wanderer 
by  choice,  loving  his  own  ;)eople,  seeking  gain  only 
for  mutual  aid,  and  steadfastly  resisting  any  en- 
croachment   of  those   civilizing  influences  which 
could  withdraw  him  from  his  own  wilderness,  and 
set  his  feet  in  the  white  man's  sanctuary.  Thieving, 
thriftless  vagabonds  as  compose  the  tribe,  this  one 
type  keeps  his  place  in  the  foreground,  as  the  sun 
around  which  all  revolve,  from  which  the  whole 
band,  far   and   near,   draw  good  or  ill.     A  sole 
power;  an  indefinable  force  to  sway  a  Ukuhitude; 
a  god  among  demons;  a  gentleman  among  vaga- 
bonds; an  oracle  among  the  ignorant;  a  man  of 
unswerving  honor  and  probity  among  a  band  of 
thieving,  unprincipled  outlaws.     So  continuously 
has   this   traditional   figure  ap|>eared   at    diflerenl 
epochs,  that  we  ask,  Can  he  be  a  myth  ?  a  fancy 
sketch?  or  may  not  this  marvel  have  been  rei)eated 
again  and  again?    This  prophet,  this  restraining 
power,  may  it  not  indeed  be  a  verity,  and  prove 
one  of  those  marvelous  providences  amid  a  people 
through  which  God  protects  and  holds  in  check 
an  evil  force,  which  if  left  to  itself  might  convulse 
a  world. 

In  the  Zarca  of  George  Eliot  wc  have  the 
grandest  modern  type  of  this  Titan.  He  is  a 
magnetic  element,  as  impossible  for  the  reader  to 
resist  as  for  those  who  come  directly  under  the 
sway  of  his  eagle  eye.  This  is  Fedalma's  fate,  for 
she  proves  to  be  his  long -lost  child  ;  his  heart 
throbbed  this  truth,  as  he  saw  her  dancing  on  the 
Plaia  Santiago.  As  she  stands  amid  a  blaze  of 
jewels,  after  her  last  interview  with  Silva,  she  has 
taken  up  a  mystic  necklace  of  gold,  every  pendant 
of  which  is  fraught  with  some  remembrance  that 
forms  a  link  between  her  memory  and  some  dim, 


shadowy  past.  Suddenly  the  Zincali  chief  staods 
before  her,  and  she  feels  that  the  hour  of  doom 
has  struck.  The  scene  between  father  and  child 
is  too  thrillingly  grand  to  be  spoiled  by  raotila* 
tion.  Enough,  that  the  father  finds  his  own  spirit 
only  smouldering  in  his  daughter's  weaker  frame, 
and  waits  but  a  spark  from  his  torch  to  burst  into 
flame.  There  follows  a  paroxysmal  struggle  be- 
tween the  heart's  behests  and  her  lost  hcrita^. 
But  the  magnetism  of  her  father's  eyes,  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  words,  enthral  her,  while  the  woes  of 
her  banned  race,  her  duty  to  them  as  their  future 
queen  and  redeemer,  lure  her  on  to  her  doom. 
Piteously  ^he  accepts  it: 

"  Fatlicr,  I  choose  !  I  will  not  take  a  hearen 
Haunted  by  shrieks  of  far-off  misery. 
....  I  can  never  shrink 
Back  into  bliss — aiy  heart  has  grown  too  btf 
With  Ihmgs  that  might  be." 

Again:  "I  will  take  this  yearning  self  of  mine 
and  strangle  it.  I  will  wed  the  curse  of  the 
Zincali." 

When  Don  Silva  found  Fedalnna  gone,  all  the 
purposes  of  his  life  seemed  quenched,  like  lights 
in  burial  vaults,  upon  which  the  outer  air  suddenly 
rushes.  He  knew  that  she  had  placed  herself 
upon  the  rack,  and  walked  over  red-hot  coals,  to 
fulfill  her  heritage  of  woe.  Ix>ve's  cerulean  robes 
she  had  dofled,  and  clothed  her  future  in  the  dark 
serge  of  the  outcast,  lonely  wanderer.  But  Silva't 
"  soul  sank  with  hunger  pangs."  Tntf  it  was  but 
"  A  little  loss  !  only  a  dark-lrrsse<i  maid 

Who  had  no  heritage  save  her  beauteous  liein|»t 

....  But  in  the  mystic  chann 

Of  her  dear  presence,  Silva  found  a  heaven 

Where  faith  and  hope  were  drowned  aa  Oan  ia  day." 

When  Silva  comes,  she  turns  her  eyes  away 
from  the  open  gates  of  Eden,  and 

"  Slowly  she  moved 
To  choose  sublimer  pain. 

Yearning,  yet  shrinkinj;,  wR«i|*ht  upon  by  awv. 
Her  own  brief  life  seca»in£  a  kule  nl« 
Kemute,  though  visions  of  a  wider  world 
With  fates  cloae-crowded." 

And  now  the  Eumenides  hem  thero  in  and 
solve  the  problem  of  thcic  three  lives,  through  Ibe 
passionate  utterance  of  the  chosen  rictiiiL  Find* 
ing  that  neither  father  or  child  can  be  won  by 
reason  or  scU-interest,  then  fall  in  desperate  re- 
solve from  the  lips  of  the  "  man  bom  in  porplc/* 
words  that  make  him  henceforth  the  vaaaal  o^  ibe 
Nomad  king.     Turning  to  FcdaliDa«  be  U}«: 
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.  ..."  I  can  never  turn 
And  leave  you  lo  your  clifBcult  wandering; 
Know  that  you  tread  the  desert,  bear  the  storm. 
Shed  \tsn,  see  terrors,  faint  with  weariness, 
Yet  live  away  from  you ;  1  should  feel  naught 
Bat  your  imagined  pains;  in  my  own  steps 
See  your  feet  bleeding,  taste  your  silent  tears. 
And  feel  no  presence  but  your  loneliness. 
No,  I  will  never  leave  you," 

To   Zarca,    who   deems   these   words   but   idle 
compliment,  he  thus  gives  them  emphasis: 
.  ..."  1,  a  Spanish  noble,  here  declare 
That  I  abide  with  her,  adopt  her  lot, 
Claiming  alone  fulfillment  of  her  vows 
As  my  betrothed  wife." 

In  vain  Fedalma  expostulates,  entreats: 
"  She  shall  be  my  people, 
And  when  she  gives  her  life,  I  will  give  mine." 

The  sacrifice  is  accepted;  "the  outer  air 
vibrates  to  the  fatal  words,"  and  the  angels  hide 
their  faces  with  their  wings,  as  he  forswears  God 
and  country,  to  live  and  die  for  a  woman's  smile. 

The  radiant  beauty  of  the  Trojan  wife,  and  the 
dark  eyes  of  Egypt's  queen  may  flash,  as  the  echo 
of  this  oath  floats  down  amid  the  deepened  shadows 
of  Hades.  But  the  wily  chief  is  too  wise  a  diplo- 
matist to  trust  to  a  rash  resolve  that  is  born  of 
resistless  passion.  So  probation  stands  between 
fruition ;  and  the  silent,  solitary  post  of  sentinel 
marks  his  weary  hours,  giving  time  for  conscience 
to  strip  his  fatal  act  of  all  its  sophistry.  And 
there  comes  thronging  around  him  old  images, 
streets,  altars,  ancestral  home,  lianners  and  trophies, 
mingled  with  the  approval  or  scorn  of  men,  all 
making  'Moud  insurgence."  This  phantom  pres- 
ence he  finally  grapples,  and  strives  to  strangle, 
in  a  soliloquy  whose  grandeur  might  stand  without 
shame  beside  that  of  Hamlet  or  Richard. 

The  thrilling  **  hellish  rhythm"  of  the  Gypsy's 
curse  upon  the  forsworn  Spaniard,  which  the 
band  chant  in  chorus  as  he  keeps  his  lone  watch, 
is  a  fitting  climacteric  to  the  scorpion's  sting  of 
conscience.  Another  striking  character — one  too 
in  unison  with  the  age — is  Father  Issdor,  a  Do- 
minican monk,  who  holds  the  office  of  grand  in 
quisitor.  He  is  a  type  of  those  men  who  in  that 
tempestuous  period  held  God  and  his  Church  as 
the  watchword  that  moved  every  heart  and  every 
arm  to  instant  action.  Mistaken,  like  Torqueraado, 
yet  earnest  in  the  belief  that  justice  was  more 
acceptable  and  potent  than  mercy : 
*<  He  who  loves  God  and  his  law,  must  ha'.e  the  foes  of  God. 
And  I  have  )inned  in  being  merciful," 


This  Father  Isidor  is  among  the  prisoners  who  are 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Bedmar,  and  is  consigned  for 
judgment  to  Zarca,  who  is  allied  with  the  Moors. 
He  is  condemned  to  death,  and  Silva  sees  him 
with  the  rope  of  the  hangman  about  his  neck,  his 
countenance  white  and  grand  with  the  radiance 
of  the  martyr's  recompense.  He  hurls  an  anathema 
upon  the  soul  of  Silva,  his  recreant  nephew :  "  A 
traitorous  leader,  false  to  God  and  man."  "A 
knight  apostate,"  and  the  murderer  of  the  **  twin 
brother  of  your  father.^  ^  His  words  fall  like  a 
rain  of  fire,  and  teem  with  the  majestic  utterance 
of  an  outraged  prophet,  searing  the  conscience  of 
Silva,  and  driving  him  to  remorse  and  despair. 
Finding  his  wild  entreaties  for  the  life  of  his  uncle 
unheeded  by  Zarca,  the  wild  shouts  of  triumph,  as 
he  is  swung  in  air,  drive  him  to  phrenxy,  and  witb 
a  bound  he  plunges  his  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the 
chief.  "  And  all  the  while  the  silent  beat  of  time 
in  each  man's  soul,  made  aching  pulses/'  Don 
Silva  is  released  by  the  order  of  the  dying  chief. 
One  instant  he  pauses  to  look  at  Fedalma : 

"  Carrying  forever  with  him,  what  he  fled — 
Her  murdered  love." 

Yet  once  more  they  meet  again,  for  an  eternal 
separation.  The  Zincali  are  about  to  bear  the 
body  of  Zarca  to  a  distant  land  for  sepulture. 
Fedalma  grieves  for  the  dead,  yet  her  heart 
hungers  for  the  lost,  living  love.  Presently  a 
tall  and  gray-clad  pilgrim  arrests  her  attention 
on  the  verge  of  the  crowd.  After  a  long  contest 
she  says:  "  Yes,  I  will  go,  for  loving  me  made  all 
his  misery,"  Silva  tells  her,  as  they  stand  apart 
that  he  is  going  to  Rome,  '*to  be  absolved,  and 
to  seek  the  right  to  use  his  knightly  sword  again," 
but  he  adds : 

"  I  shall  drink 
No  cup  of  purest  water,  but  will  taste 
Bitter  with  thy  lone  hopelessness." 

But  Fedalma  strives  to  console  him  by  the  assur- 
ance that  she  will  find  her  happiness  in  keeping 
her  father's  trust, 

"  Though  I  die  alone, 

A  hoary  woman  on  the  altar  step, 

Cold  'mid  ashes." 

To  his  self-reproach   for  her  father's   loss,   she 
nobly  replies,  "in  tones,  as  with  slow  agony;" 
"  Cil.imity  comes  like  a  deluge  and  o'erfloods  our  crimes. 
Till  sin  is  hidden  in  woe.     You — I-^we  two 
Grasping  we  knew  not  what ;  that  seemed  delight 
Opened  the  sluices  of  that  deep." 
The  dignity,  the  pathos  of  the  parting  scene. 


swells  the  heart  with  sympathetic  emotion,  and 
the  eyes  with  tears : 

**  Tbey  knew  naught,  save  that  they  parted ;  for  their  mBtual 
gaxe 
As  with  their  soul's  fwll  ipecch,  forbade  their  bands 
To  seek  each  other  j  those  oft  clo-sping  hands 
Which  had  a  memory  of  their  own,  and  went 
Widowed  of  one  dear  touch  for  evermore.^* 

And  thus  we  leave  each  to  work  out  an  expia- 
tion, whose  high  allegiance,  unmitigated  woe  and 
deep  self-immolation  to  GckI  and  duty,  fall  like  a 
strong  tidal  wave  over  a  plain  of  dead  carrion, 
washing  away  in  the  ebb  all  foul  substances  and 
enticing  once  more  to  these  old  homes  the  flowers 
whose  beauty  had  once  brightened  its  bosom  of 
verdure.  Sad,  inexpressibly  sad,  is  the  poem  in 
effects;  but  as  the  most  salutary  lessons  are  hid  in 
the  garb  of  affliction,  and  often  prove  our  best 
friends,  so  we  may  learn  herein  how  repentance 
and  atonement  for  the  weightiest  sin  may  con- 
done a  wild  despair  when  driven  by  that  revenge 
which 

"  Is  wrought  by  the  long  travail  of  mankind 
On  him  who  scorns  it,  and  would  shape  bis  life 
Without  obedience." 

And  so  we  leave  Don  Sllva,  but  think  tenderly 
of  him,  with  Fedalma, 

"  As  one  who  will  regain  the  only  life 
Where  he  is  other  than  apostates-one 
Who  seeks  but  to  renew  and  keep  the  vows 
Oi  Spanish  knight  and  noble." 

There  arc  other  incidental  characters  and  strik- 
ing scenes  throughout  the  poem;  but  our  limit 
will  not  admit  them  now.  Dramatic  poems  as  a 
rule,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  living  action, 
with  the  accessories  of  scenic  effects,  have  rarely 
been  successful.  Yet  in  every  literary  era,  the 
most  gifted  poets  have  essayed  this  difficult  flight, 
and  in  soaring  to  this  "dome  of  many-colored 
glass"  for  a  perpetuity  of  fame,  have  rarely  at- 
tained fruition.  We  need  only  refer  now  to  two 
of  the  most  recent  examples  among  the  most 
famous.  Swinburne's  "Bothwel,"  and  Tennyson's 
**  Mary,"  both  lamentable  failures;  a  just  verdict, 
earned  by  the  bitter  animus  and  perversion  of 
historical  truths  that  characterize  each.  Even 
Byron  with  his  supreme  genius  has  met  with  but 
limited  success;  "Werner,"  we  believe,  being 
the  only  one  of  his  dramatic  poems  that  has  ever 


been  put  upon  the  stage,  and  that  owed  its  chief 
success  to  the  great  tragic  genius  of  Macready, 
the  sole  artist  we  think  who  ever  assumed  the  r6tc. 
Wc  cannot  judge  the  "  Spanish  Gypsy"  from  this 
standpoint,  although  under  skillful  management 
it  might  be  susceptible  of  striking  dramatic  effects. 

When  George  Eliot's  labor  of  life  has  ended 
and  her  works  are  weighed  in  the  balance,  this 
poem  will  attain  higher  appreciation,  and  in  con- 
junction with  "Romola,"  and  through  the  might 
of  that  exalted  and  reverential  spirit  which  per- 
vades their  general  tone,  these  works  will  be  the 
chosen  tablets  upon  which  will  be  graven  her 
most  enduring  fame. 

Within  a  few  months,  two  of  the  most  intel- 
lectually gifted  and  distinguished  women  of  any 
era  have  closed  their  earthly  career.  Unfortu- 
nately, neither  the  interior  life,  nor  the  prodtjc- 
tions,  of  either  George  Sand  or  Harriet  Martincau 
were  illumined  by  those  imperishable  truths  which 
can  alone  adorn  with  perennial  lustre  everything 
upon  which  their  rays  fall.  Brilliant  as  were  the 
talents  of  the  former,  yet  for  us,  the  glory  of  her 
genius  lies  forever  tarnished  under  the  mould  of 
Alfred  de  Musct's  early  grave;  and  the  halo  that 
encircles  all  that  is  virtuously  gifted  in  woman  is 
herein  clouded  by  the  atheistical  principles  and 
ethical  radicalism  of  her  greatest  mental  produc- 
tions.  Gifted  in  intellect,  gentle  and  benevolent 
of  heart  as  was  Harriet  Martineau,  yet  no  ray 
more  effulgent  than  the  cold  abstractions  of  Posi- 
tivism, inffuenced  her  life  or  gilded  her  last  boon; 
no  fruit  productive  of  everlasting  blesiings  for 
herself  or  those  who  cherish  her  memory,  cao  be 
garnered  from  the  patriarchial  years  that  crowned 
her  days. 

It  is  sad  then  to  think  that  the  last  one  of  this 
eminent  trio,  Mrs.  Lewes,  is  walking  in  the  same 
sandy  footprints — sad  to  know  that  the  light  she 
follows  is  delusive — that  the  hundred  talents  en- 
trusted to  her  keeping,  although  not  altogether 
uselessly  invested,  yet  ittey  have  been  perverted 
from  the  Itistrous  setting,  the  jeweled  clasp,  which 
alone  might  link  her  name  in  ages  yet  to  coaie 
with  those  who,  while  enriching  their  own  life- 
work,  have  not  proffered  stones  in  lieu  of  breads 
or  given  vessels  void  of  refreshments — but  in  ex> 
tending  aid  to  the  weary  and  waiting  hare  also 
glorified  their  own  souls. 
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DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA. 
By  S.  T.  Evens. 


At  this  particular  period  of  the  world's  history 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  in  no  very 
limited  sense  is  turned  toward  Russia,  and  a  gen- 
eral desire  is  being  manifested  to  know  more  about 
her  government,  laws,  people,  and  their  manners 
and  customs.  This  interest  is  awakened  chiefly 
through  the  agitations  and  influences  growing  out 
of  her  war  wilh  Turkey;  for  at  this  wTiting  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  how  the  great  struggle  will  termi- 


Russia  is,  however,  a  diflicult  country  to  become 
acquainted  with,  for  the  traveller  finds  himself  in 
an  unfamiliar  land,  i>eopled  by  a  race  of  whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  he  knows  as  little  as  he  does 
of  their  language ;  and  the  information  he  receives 
from  the  persons  he  questions  is  either 
meagre  or  untrustworthy. 

Her   police   regulations  are  vexatious ; 
and  on  entering  a  hotel   the  traveller  is 
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natc,  or  exactly  what  part  Rus«ia  is  to  play,  or 
what  position  she  will  occupy  among  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World  in  the  near  future.  The  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  and  the  commercial  intercourse  developed 
make  us  even  more  than  idle  spectators  of  her 
movements,  successes  and  defeats.  While  we  as 
a  power  stand  neutral,  as  a  Christian  people  we 
can  scarcely  say  that  we  occupy  independent 
ground.  The  triumph  of  the  Cross  is  more  in 
consonance  with  the  Christian  heart  than  that  of 
the  Crescent.  And  apart  from  and  independent  of 
the  Christian  and  commercial  sides  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  the  American  people  have  many 
other  reasons  for  feelings  of  friendshi[)  for  Russia, 
and  a  desire  to  learn  more  concerning  her  people. 


bound,  under  awkward  penalties,  to  give  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  himself  in  a  lx>ok  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  only  to  enter  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  authorities,  but  to  have  his  mind 
made  up  as  to  his  plans,  and  to  purchase  a  permis 
lie  sijour  or  de  zwyage  for  a  certain  number  of 
days;  and  this  leave  must  not  be  exceeded  without 
an  authoritative  extension  of  it. 

The  travelling  arrangements  for  those  who  choose 
to  use  rail  or  steamer  are  pleasant,  if  one  does  not 
object  to  a  rather  oppressive  atmosphere  in  the 
carriages,  for  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
the  Russian's  chief  idea  is  to  protect  himself 
against  the  inclement  climate;  and  as  he  keeps 
the  windosvs  and  doors  of  the  public  conveyances 
heremetically  closed,  involuntary  contact  with  him 


becomes  anything  but  agreeable.  But  if  the  trav- 
eller wishes  to  gain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Russia,  and  to  sec  what  is  the  real  life  of  the 
people  apart  from  towns  and  highways,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  take  many  a  long  and  tedious 
journey  in  a  kind  of  lumbering  cradle  on  wheels, 
or  peasant's  springless  carl;  for  in  some  vehicle  of 
this  kind  he  will  have  to  be  bumped  and  joked 
the  livelong  day,  plagued  with  dust  and  heat  in 
the  summer,  and  in  winter  liable  to  frost-bite  and 
snow-blindness;  while  he  will  probably  be  unable 
to  get  any  food  beyond  what  he  carries  with  him, 
except  black  bread,  pickled  cucumbers,  and  some- 
times eggs. 

The  northern  portion  of  Russia  consists  chiefly 
of  forest-land  and  morass,  plentifully  supplied  with 
water,  and  broken  up  by  numerous  patches  of 
cultivation  ;  and  the  villages  are  generally  com- 
posed of  gray  huts  built  on  each  side  of  a  straight 
road  which  at  times  becomes  a  river  of  mud. 

The  big  white  chur<  h  with  its  fine  pear-shaped 
cupolas  rising  out  of  a  bright  green  roofj  the 
meadow  in  the  foreground,  through  which  mean- 
ders a  sluggish  stream ;  the  whitewashed  manor- 
house,  with  a  veranda  in  front,  standing  on  a  bit 
of  rising  ground,  and  half  concealed  by  a  cluster 
of  old  rich-colored  pines ;  none  of  these  details 
are  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  all  combine  to 
form  a  very  pleasant  picture  when  seen  from  a 
distance,  especially  in  the  soft  evening  twilight. 

The  style  of  architecture  exhibited  in  some  of 
the  buildings,  however,  is  very  elaborate,  and 
occasionally  we  come  across  edifices  quite  im- 
posing. The  Russian  Patriarchal  Church,  shown 
in  connection  with  this  article,  while  it  presents 
the  pear-shaped  cupolas,  gives  us  evidence  of 
artistic  and  mechanical  taste  and  skill. 

Every  little  household  in  these  villages  is  a  kind 
of  primitive  labor  association,  the  members  of 
which  have  all  things  in  common,  and  submit  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Khosain  or  head  of  the 
family;  while  the  wife  of  the  Russian  peasant  is  a 
very  unromantic  style  of  female,  with  very  little 
sentiment  in  her  otherwise  kindly  nature;  but  she 
manages  to  bring  up  her  children  on  what  is  the 
veriest  pitunce  of  a  wage,  in  a  manner  that  would 
do  credit  to  many  better  situated  English  peasant- 
women.  In  the  northeastern  provinces  of  Russia 
the  peasant  has  an  extremely  hard  fight  to  main- 
tain against  the  hostile  forces  of  Nature,  his  field- 
Ubor  sometimes  resulting  in  no  gain  at  all.     He 


makes  a  living  in  various  ways;  and  for  whole 
days  he  wanders  through  the  trackless  forests  in 
search  of  game  ;  or  he  spends  a  month  away  from 
his  home,  fishing  in  some  distant  lake;  or  else 
devotes  the  summer  to  deep-sea  fishing,  bringitxg 
home,  if  he  is  lucky  and  frugal,  enough  money  to 
tide  him  and  his  family  over  the  winter. 

From  an  excellent  work  on  Russia,  by  D.  M, 
Wallace,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  many  (acts, 
we  glean  this  "  family  budget,"  which  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  expenditure  of  a  peasant  hoi»:- 
hold  in  the  northern  part  of  Russia:  £7  spent  on 
rye  meal  (2240  pounds),  to  supply  the  deficit  of 
the  harvest ;  £3  on  clothes,  tackle  and  ammuni* 
tion ;  and  £2  5J.  paid  in  taxes.  The  inronne, 
during  a  tolerably  prosperous  year,  was  £12  5^., 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  sale  of  game  and  fish. 

As  the  pexsant  family  of  the  old  type  is  a  kind 
of  primitive  association  in  which  the  memtxn 
have  their  goods  in  common,  so  the  village  may 
be  described  as  a  primitive  association  on  a  larger 
scale.  This  association  embodies,  in  a  degree, 
the  idea  that  is  now  being  agitated  and  dracnaaed 
in  our  own  country.  The  cooperative  associatioas 
and  labor-trades  unions  are  but  developments  of 
the  same  idea  in  other  forms.  In  Russia*  thb 
association  has  an  administrator  at  its  head,  whose 
power  is  limited  by  the  will  of  the  Heads  of 
Households  themselves,  forming  a  kind  of  village 
parliament,  which  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
State  for  the  due  and  timely  payment  of  all  tithes 
and  taxes.  Various  are  the  matters  with  which  the 
village  parliament  has  to  deal,  from  the  election 
of  office-holders  and  the  periodical  collection  of 
the  taxes  up  to  the  redistribution  of  coranuinal 
lands — ^a  subject  which  is  often  the  occasion  of 
lively  scenes-  But  when  once  a  decision  is  gitreo, 
it  is  respected  as  scrupulously  as  any  of  tht 
"Acts"  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  England. 
In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  better  undentaad 
the  peasant  chara*  ter,  we  have  prepared  several 
sketches,  and  they  illustrate  several  phaaics  of 
peasant  life.  One  of  these  shows  us  "  A  Ruauan 
Peasant,  or  Serf,"  with  his  rustic  staff  and  sack. 
This  subject  is  beyond  the  middle-life  period,  aod 
with  his  heavy,  gray  beard  and  fur  cap,  prcKOti  a 
a  robustness  of  physique  and  an  intelligence  of 
expression  that  s{>eak  well  for  the  race. 

Younger  life  is  seen  in  t!ie  picture  of  "Rnssiaii 
Peasant  GirLs."  These  two  figures  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  style  of  dreas,  features  and  exi 
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than  a  mere  pen-pictiire  possibly  could.  The  old 
log  cabin  home  is  also  belter  when  seen  than 
described.  Our  engraving  of  "A  Peasant  Motlier 
and  Child"  will  also  help^ 
us  to  better  understand  the 
domestic  life  of  this  people. 

Thus  we  see  in  Russia 
the  "Commune,"  or  '*  mir" 
as  it  is  called  there,  in  full 
working  order;  and  in  a 
country  ruled  over  by  a  des- 
potic monarch  it  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  lo  mu- 
nicipal or  constitutional  in- 
stitutions that  can  with 
safety  be  attempted.  The 
mir  was  instituted  by  the 
present  Emperor  or  Czar, 
when  he  carried  out  thai 
wise  and  humane  act  whicli 
will  forever  l>e  associated 
with  his  name — namely,  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs; 
and  it  has  scarcely  been 
long  enough  in  existence 
yet  to  predict  what  form  it 
may  ultimately  assume. 

This  liberation  from  one 
form  of  bondage  of  so 
many  human  beings  will 
ever  make  sacred  the  me- 
mory of  this  monarch. 

The  Russian  peasantry 
are,  for  the  most  pari, 
grossly  supen»titious,  and 
this  may  be  owing  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  very 
inferior  religious  teaching 
to  which  tliey  are  accus- 
tomed; for  we  are  told  that 
ihey  have  not  the  faintest 
conception  of  anything  likt 
an  inner  religious  lite,  but 
are  the  slaves  of  mere  rites 
and  ceremonies.  For  ex- 
ample, though  a  robber  will  kill  a  peasnnt  on  the 
highway,  such  are  his  religious  scruples,  that  he  will 
not  eat  a  piece  of  cooked  meat  which  he  may  find 
in  his  victim's  cart,  because  perhaps  it  is  a  fast- 
day;  and  an  artisan  when  about  to  break  into  the 
house  of  an  Austrian  attach^  in  St.  Petersburg,  first 


entered  a  church  and  commended  his  undertaking 
to  the  protection  of  the  saints,  then  killed  the 
attache  in  question.     It  is  a  species  of  grim  fanat- 
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A  Russian  Peasant,  or  Serf. 

icism  which  binds  the  masses  in  Russia.  The 
shrines  in  the  public  places  are  crowded  with 
worshippers,  who  cover  with  their  kisses  the 
gilded  pictures,  while  showers  of  small  coins  or 
cupper  muticy  rattle  into  the  boxes  which  the 
priests   hold    in    iheir    hands.      From   these   and 


Not  very  high  above  the  working  classes  of  the 
towns  in  the  matter  ol'  intellectual  culture,  come 
the  traders.  Many  of  ihem  are  very  rich,  but 
excee<1ingly  ignorant,  and  do  not  bear  a  high 
character  for  honesty;  but  like  every  other  class 
in   Ku«!iia,  this  one  is  also  being  affected  by  the 


great  changes  which  are  taking  place,  a.od  by 
which  the  old  spirit  of  caste  is  dying  out ;  while 
a  number  of  nobles  are  infusing  new  idc^a  into 
mercantile  circleiL  Fsr 
above  the  trading  classes 
stand  the  members  of  the 
of^cial  circles,  who  spend 
their  days  at  their  desks, 
and  while  away  their  even- 
ings at  card-playing,  which 
is  carried  on  to  an  extent 
unsurpassed  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  This  ts  doubc* 
less  owing  to  the  eternal 
dullness  which  pervades 
Russian  towns,  but  which 
one  of  their  poets  has  de- 
clared to  be  the  essential 
characteristic  of  Russian 
provincial  life. 

We  come  now  to  the 
nobUi  of  Russia,  of  whom 
there  is  a  very  considerable 
number;  but  very  small 
value  is  attached  to  a  mere 
title,  and  there  are  huiKlredi 
of  Princes  and  Prii 
who  have  not  the  right  lo 
appear  at  court,  and  who 
would  not  be  admitted  Into 
what  is  called  in  St.  Peterv 
burg  La  SocUti,  or  for  mat> 
ter  of  that,  into  refined 
society  in  any  country.  For 
instance,  not  long  ago  a 
certain  Prince  Krapotkin 
gained  his  living  as  a  cab- 
man in  the  Russian  ctpiuL 
I'he  only  genuine  Roaiaii 
title  is  Knyaz,  which  is  com- 
monly translated  ••Prince." 
The  bearers  of  this  title  are 
the  descendants  of  Rorik, 
of  the  Lithuanian  Gbedi- 
min.  of  the  Tartar  chkfii 
who  were  officially  recognized  by  the  Czars,  and 
of  fourteen  families  who  adopted  it  by  imperial 
comn)and  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Peter 
the  C>reat  introduced  the  foreign  titles  of  Count 
and  Baron,  he  and  his  successors  conferring  the 
title  of  Count   on   sixty-seven   families,   and   of 


Baron  on  ten.  Of  the  noble  families,  very  few 
are  rich,  and  none  of  them  possess  a  shadow  of 
political  influence. 

In  Russia  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand 
landed  proprietors,  but  it 
must  not  be  inferred  from 
this  that  they  are  equal  in 
point  of  wealth  to  our  mil- 
lionaires in  the  United 
States,  or  the  landed  gentry 
in  England.  Such  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case,  for 
many  of  them  are  in  a  slate 
of  poverty,  the  wealthy  ones 
not  exceeding  four  thousand 
in  number.  This  latter  clas.>; 
includes  two  distinct  schools 
of  land-owners,  so  to  speak ; 
those  of  the  old  school 
being  described  "as  con- 
tented, good-natured,  hos- 
pitable, but  indolent,  apath 
ctic,  and  dull ;"  while  those 
of  the  latter  are  a  roystering, 
boisterous  set,  fondofdrink- 
ing  and  dissipation,  and 
possessing  a  morbid  passion 
for  sport  of  all  kinds,  how- 
ever demoralizing  or  degra- 
ding it  may  be. 

Many  travellers  in  Russia 
have  been  astonished  and 
not  a  little  disgusted  with 
the  depravity  of  official  life. 
The  taking  of  bribes  by 
persons  in  authority  seems 
to  be  general,  and  has  been 
represented  as  arising  in 
some  measure  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  salaries.  From 
whatever  cause,  this  forms 
a  blot  on  Russian  society, 
which  we  hope  may  disap- 
pear with  the  progress  of 
education  and  intelligence. 

Id  Russia,  it  is  somewhat  satisfactory  to  learn, 
Mohammedans  and  Christians  get  on  very  well 
together,  and  not  only  help  each  other,  but  lake 
it  in  turns  to  be  at  the  head  of  their  several  Com- 
munes.    This  shows  that  under  a  tolerably  good 


AH  are  loyal  subjects  of  the  Czar,  to  whom  all 
Russians,  of  whatever  rank  or  religion,  yield  an 
unhesitating  and  child  like  obedience.  But  even 
this  great  measure  of  loyalty  does  not  prevent 
them  from  occasionally  resisting  his  authority  when 
great  interests  are  at  stake,  as  is  proved   by  the 


existence  through  many  centuries  of  a  secret  society 
called  the  "Raskol,"  which  all  the  known  power  of 
Russian  Emperors  has  failed  to  dissolve.  So  long 
as  the  Czar,  however,  identifies  himself  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  subjects,  and  especially  with  the 
religious  portion  of  them,  his  authority  within  his 
dominions  is  irresistible;  but  should  his  policy 
ever  come  into  collision  with  the  teachings  of  the 
clergy  and  the  feelings  of  their  flock,  the  reverence 
paid  to  his  sovereignty  might  be  rudely  shaken. 

The  saddest  sight  in  Russia  to  a  traveller  is  the 
manner  in  which  civil-prisoners  are  treated.  It  is 
a  common  spectacle  to  see  three  or  four  hundred 
poor  wretches  on  their  way  to  Siberia  under  a 
military  escort;  for  most  of  them  are  chained 
together  in  couples,  while  the  women  and  children 
who  have  elected  to  share  their  bread-winners'  lot 
have  also  to  submit  to  be  treated  as  criminals. 
Poorly  clad,  and  apparently  half  starved,  the 
wonder  is  that  any  of  the  party  should  ever  sur- 
vive the  dreadful  journey.  A  Russian  criminal 
condemned  to  exile  is  sent  away  with  very  little 
ceremony;  but  when  an  officer  of  the  army  or 
other  person  of  note  has  been  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment for  life,  he  is  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and 
led  to  a  scaffold  in  some  public  place.  In  the 
presence  of  the  crowd  he  is  made  to  kneel  while 
his  epaulets  and  decorations  are  torn  from  his 
coat  and  his  sword  broken  over  his  head.  He  is 
declared  legally  dead  ;  his  estates  are  confiscated, 
and  his  wife  can  consider  herself  a  widow  if  she 
so  chooses.  From  the  scaffold  he  starts  on  his 
journey  for  Siberia.  His  wife  and  children,  sisters 
or  mother,  can  follow  or  accompany  him  if  they 
choose,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  share  his 
exile. 

Mr.  Arnold,  id  his  book  entitled  "Through 
Persia  by  Caravan,"  relates  how,  when  passing 
through  Russia,  he  saw  a  party  of  prisoners  em- 
barked on  board  a  steamer  on  the  river  Volga. 
They  were  positively  caged  amid -ship,  so  that 
every  part  of  the  interior  could  be  seen,  just  as 
in  the  lion-houses  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with 
this  difference — that  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners 
there  was  no  overhanging  roof  to  prevent  rain 
or  sunshine  from  pouring  in  upon  their  wretched- 
ness. At  the  back  of  the  cage  there  was  a  lair 
common  to  all,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age. 
And  when  all  were  secured,  including  the  guiltless 
women  and  children,  fights  occurred  for  the  places 
least  exposed  to  the  east  wind.     This  is  a  system 


which  must  surely  fade  away  beneath  that  public 
opinion  which  is  fast  becoming  too  strong  for  even 
autocratic  monarchs  to  despise;  for  we  are  told 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs  has 
made  a  vast  legal,  social,  and  material  iraprove- 
nient  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  people;  and  it 
is  to  the  people  that  the  world  will  look  for  that 
much-needed  reform  which  will  enable  Russia, 
perhaps  at  no  distant  day.  to  take  an  honorable 
place  amongst  civilized  lutions. 

We  know  that  in  England  a  village  has  a  church, 
but  no  market ;  that  a  hamlet  signifies  a  collection 
of  houses  too  small  to  have  a  parish  church  ;  that 
a  itnvn  contains  both  a  market  and  a  church,  atul 
that  a  city,  in  a  legal  sense,  is  an  incorporated 
borough,  which  is,  or  has  been,  the  location  «f 
a  bishop's  see ;  but  exactly  why  a  village  was  m> 
called  was  the  important  query.  Here,  in  the 
United  States,  the  names  of  such  places  are  never 
used  in  such  a  restricted  sense.  No  requircmcoA 
so  explicit  hem  in  and  cramp  the  use  of  the  words. 
But  if  we  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  Gauls  and 
Lombards  invaded  Rome,  we  learn  that  wiiiagt 
was  used  in  an  entirely  different  and  still  more 
contracted  sense  than  the  word  as  now  mcd  in 
England.  In  this  connection  an  anecdote  b  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Wallace,  who,  upon  one  occasion 
when  travelling  on  the  great  plain  which  strttchm 
from  the  Sea  of  Azov  to  the  Caspian,  observed 
on  the  map  the  name  ^' ShatlanJskaya  JCa/^mrfm" 
(Scotch  colony).  Being  curious  to  ascertain  wbj 
a  village  was  so  called,  he  mode  a  pilgrirojige 
thither  and  made  inquiry.  No  one  could  tell 
him;  but  at  last  he  was  advised  to  ask  an  old 
Circassian,  who  was  supposed  to  be  learned  in 
local  antiquities.  To  this  man  he  put  a  qoeatioo 
in  the  Russian  tongue,  explaining  that  he  waft  & 
Scotchman,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  find  a  fellow* 
countryman  in  the  village;  whereupon  the  old 
Circassian  replied  in  broad  Scotch:  "Why,  nun, 
I  am  a  Scotchman  too  !"  He  explained,  however, 
that  he  was  only  a  "  Circassian  Scotchman,*'  being 
a  native  of  the  Caucasus;  and  as  a  child,  had  been 
purchased  and  brought  up  by  the  Scotch  miafeMM* 
arics,  who  were  then  patronized  by  Alexander  1., 
but  were  suppressed  in  the  year  1S35  by  NlchoUa. 

The  history  of  Russia  is  one  of  thrilling  intereal. 
and  while  we  have  merely  given  a  sketch  of  her 
civil  life,  her  military  record  abounds  with  the 
daring  and  heroic,  and  to  it  we  may  some  OCber 
time  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


BEGUILED— A  STRANGE  HISTORY. 

Bv  Warner  Walters, 
IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  I, 


It  is  Dot  ours  to  separate 

The  tangled  skein  of  will  or  fate, 

To  show  what  melcs  or  bounds  should  stand 

Upon  the  soul's  debatable  land. 

**  Mine  has  been  a  strange  life.     As  far  back  as 
I  can  remember  I  have  felt  that  I  was  not  like 
other  men,"   musingly  muttered  Francois  Faber; 
and  seeing  Leila  Brosius  about  to  utter  something 
deprecatory  of  his  statement,  he  lifted  his  black 
eyes  filled  with  weird  power  to  hers,  whose  full- 
ness suggested  the  richest  purple  of  the  pansy,  and 
continued,  more  distinctly:  '*  Do  not  obstruct  my 
speech.  Miss  Brosius;  like  the  brook  in  yonder 
meadow,  I  am  not  often  impelled  to  rise  above 
my  bounds,  and  this  June  night,  with  its  sullen 
moon  glare  and  oppressive  air,  invites  my  con- 
fidence.    See  you,  I  will  not  so  much  as  flatter 
you  by  suggesting  the  presence  of  an  appreciative 
listener.     As  I  said,  I  cannot  recall  the  time  when 
I  did  not  feel  isolated,  and  as  if  I  were  of  another 
race  of  beings ;  and  often  have  I  imagined  that  in 
place  of  the  senses  and  motives  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals, this   frame  encased    the  nervous   tissue  and 
brain  cords  of  an  inhabitant  of  Saturn  or  Mars.    I 
do  not  come  under  ordinary  laws;  indeed,  I  suspect 
mj'self  at  times  of  being  an  Antarchistic.     There 
are  few  things  which  seem  to  please  earth's  resi- 
dents that  possess  a  charm  for  me.     Some  of  the 
mystic  poets,  Browning,  Poe  and  Walt  Whitman  ; 
some  of  the   weird  creations   of  the  painters  as 
well   as  the  more  sombre  moods   of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Wagner,  or  St.  Saens,  find  for  me,  in  that 
mystery  we  call  the  emotions,  an  answering  chord. 
Here  1  am,  at  twenty-six,  nothing  but  a  dreamer. 
My  father  was  wrapt  in  the  study  of  old  books, 
and  my  mother,  whose  face,  other  than  a  painted 
semblance,  I  never  saw,  was,  I    feel,  like  me,   a 
visionary.     Both  have  gone  hence,  and  I  and  an 
older  brother  remain.     You,  of  course,  have  never 
seen  Bertram!     What  a  glorious  fellow  he  is!  so 
charged    with  vigor    and    electricity — a    Bayard 
and  a  Crichton.    There  are  no  megrims  or  malaise 
spots  in  his  composition.     He  attracts,  I  repel ; 
he  the  positive,  I  the  negative  pole  of  the  Fabers. 
Wheresoever  he  goes,  he  draws  all  men  after  him, 


while  I  shun  society,  for   I  carry 
vapors  of  a  mental  charnel  house. 


with  me   the 
Joined  to  a 

handsome  person  and  the  face  of  an  Apollo,  he 
possesses  those  subtleties  of  speech  and  personal 
refinement  that  craze  women,  and  make  him  a 
demi-god  among  men. 

"  I  have  lived  here  but  a  year.  No  one  here- 
abouts knows  of  me  or  mine.  This  house,  with 
its  spectre-ridden  air  attracted  me,  and  I  purchased 
it,  and  brought  into  it  my  only  friends,  an  organ, 
an  easel,  and  the  few  books  I  read.  Some  day 
you  will  honor  me  by  looking  at  the  rare  oJd 
furniture,  the  collection  of  arms,  my  toxicological 
curiosities,  and  other  matters  which  I  have  gathered 
about  me.  My  brother  is  in  Europe,  and  I  wist 
not  when  he  will  return,  for  he  finds  in  me  any- 
thing but  a  companion.  Do  you  wonder  at  it; 
having  met  me,  the  Frankenstine  of  this  village? 
When  I  saw  you  some  weeks  ago  from  my  window, 
there  came  the  thought  that  you  were  not  as  these 
plodding,  idealess  villagers;  I  wanted  to  come 
out  and  bid  you  welcome  to  tread  the  many  ramb- 
ling paths  that  run  madly  through  the  land.  You 
see  I  allow  no  one  fo  disltirb  the  rioting  of  the 
vines  and  shrubbery.  I  am  my  own  gardener, 
and  only  when  humanity  is  asleep  I  venture  from 
my  room,  and  follow,  with  a  sense  of  freedom, 
their  windings.  Here  a  vine  has  encroached  on 
the  pathway — I  turn  it  from  its  course ;  now  a  tree 
has  fallen  over  the  spot  my  feet  would  take — I 
tear  it  from  its  bed  and  triumph  over  'natural 
selection '  by  casting  it  back.  No  eye  watches 
me,  and  I  know  that  I  rule  with  despotic  will,  in 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  let  those  who  will 
rule  by  day.  Then  they  are  many;  but  in  the 
night  season,  none  dispute  my  law," 

"  Save  one,"  reverently  said  the  half-dazed 
maiden. 

"  Who  else  can  wander  through  these  paths 
when  darkness  calls  upon  the  sons  of  men  to  seek 
their  pillow?" 

"An  eye  that  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,"  re- 
sponded the  half-startled  girl,  as  she  rose  to  go. 

'*  Do  you  then  think  that  He  concerns  himself 
about  Francois  Faber,  into  whose  body  the  spirit 


i 


of  another  planet  is  infused  ?  What  has  He  to  do 
with  me?" 

'*  God  ruleth  over  all/'  she  decisively  returned, 
moving  toward  the  stone-arched  gate. 

Francois  Faber  followed,,  and  as  he  walked 
quietly  by  her  side,  his  sitght,  graceful  figure  was 
more  distinctly  seen.  His  was  a  singularly  pallid 
face,  doubtless  from  much  in-door  life,  else  the 
sun's  light  would  have  bronzed  or  tinted  with 
color  his  regular  features.  His  intensely  black 
eyes  and  scarlet  lips  spoke  also  of  the  hemiit. 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  that  of  questioning 
wonder,  but  about  his  lij>s  there  seemed  to  play 
glimpses  both  of  a  fine  humor  and  firmness,  the 
latter  predominating.  On  his  head  was  a  broad 
sombrero,  from  beneath  which  stray  curling  locks 
escaped. 

*'  Miss  Brosius,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  think  of  me 
8S  a  monomaniac.  I  often  allow  my  thoughts  to 
entertain  strange  vagaries,  and  I  have  amused 
myself  with  such  success  in  this  direction  that 
often  for  the  time  they  seem  real ;  but  I  am  not  so 
wild  a  creature  as  to  hold  them  in  sober  earnest. 
You  know  the  imagination  is  a  source  of  wonderful 
amusement,  and  I,  with  a  life  much  contained 
within  its  own  orbit,  have  cultivated  the  faculty  as 
I  would  a  fine  art.  Were  it  necessary  to  be  less 
exclusive,  and  associate  more  with  my  fellow-men, 
I  would  be  found  practical  enough,"  said  the 
youth. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  thee  say  that,  Mr.  Faber," 
heartily  responded  the  maiden.  **  I  was  almost 
ready  to  declare  thee  a  misanthrope,  or  one  with 
j)crverted  mental  sight.  Thee  will  not  take  offence 
at  ray  plain  speech,  I  trust?" 

♦'  Far  from  it.  It  is  in  happy  contrast  to  the 
ordinary  hollow  speech  of  the  present  day,"  he 
answered,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the  beautiful 
girl  as  she  passed  out  of  the  gate,  cordially  con- 
cluded, "I  hope  you  will  honor  this  forlorn,  old 
place,  by  using  it  whenever  you  feel  so  disposed. 
I  am  convinced  wc  are  yet  to  be  great  friends." 

Leila  Brosius,  whose  graceful  form  receded  in 
the  shadows  beyond  the  gate,  had  come  into  this 
irregular  little  village  of  Granville,  with  her  aunt 
as  a  chapcrone,  to  escape  the  noisy  bustle  of  the 
city,  where  her  father  was  engrossed  in  business. 
Not  long  before,  her  mother,  a  Friend^  but  not  afier 
the  strictest  sect,  had  closed  her  eyes  upon  things 
earthly;  ever  since,  Leila  had  been  longing  to 
leave  the  city,  and  get  among  the  bills  and  verdant 


fields  that  had  been  so  dear  to  her  mother.  The 
mother's  beautiful  complexion  and  gentle  manners 
were  bequeathed  to  the  daughter.  Her  beauty 
was  not  suggestive  of  the  city,  with  its  wonderfully 
clear,  white  and  vivid  color,  which  often  dyed  the 
dimples  on  the  rounded  cheek  with  the  color  of 
the  bright  blood  which  coursed  beneath.  She 
was  "'in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  world.'*  Pos- 
sessed of  the  present  susceptibilities,  and  ignorance 
of  the  world  and  its  wickedness,  her  thoughts 
were  as  pure  and  undefiled  as  the  waxen  bloom  of 
the  camelia.  Under  the  training  and  guardian* 
ship  of  a  sensitive  mother,  her  intcrcoiirse  bad 
been  with  the  grave  and  unexcifable  "Friends;'* 
beyond  their  walk  and  conversation  she  knew  but 
tittle,  since  her  mother  had  watched  over  her 
jpeech  and  conduct  with  Jealous  care.  She  was 
an  only  child,  and  on  her  education  the  mother 
with  patient  hand  and  watchful  eye  had  bent  her 
energies.  Wholly  unused  to  the  great  world  out- 
side the  mother's  kingdom,  as  innocent  as  a  little 
child,  there  yet  burned  beneath  a  calm  exterior. 
fervid  emotions  inherited  from  her  father.  She 
little  knew  the  dangerous  paths  she  now  must  tread, 
since  the  gentle  yet  firm  hand  of  the  mother 
would  no  more  guide  her  footsteps.  Mr.  Kingslake 
Brosius  had  made  a  love-match  wiih  her  naolher, 
and  under  her  mild  sway  had  found  but  tittle 
exercise  for  the  glowing  temper  of  his  character, 
with  its  violent  likes  and  dislikes;  his  warm 
affections  and  impetuous  speech  had  lain  ^fr^. 
Naturally,  now  that  tempering  clement  in  the 
household  was  eliminated,  the  genuine  quality  of 
the  man  M'ould  come  to  the  surface,  and  put  in 
play  new  springs  of  action  and  emotion  for  Leila. 
The  father,  having  resigned  the  care  of  the  child 
to  the  mother,  did  not  grasp  the  subtlctica  and 
modes  of  the  mother's  training.  It  was  therefore 
a  dangerous  era  in  the  life  of  the  maiden's  history, 
and  at  sixteen,  when  the  heart  and  the  sensibilities 
arc  so  acute,  the  change  of  the  guiding  and  mould- 
ing power  was  not  likely  to  be  for  Leila's  good. 
Neither  father  nor  daughter  knew  of  the  whirlpool 
into  which  their  lives  were  turning.  Dorcas  BfO- 
sius,  the  aunt,  seemed  the  most  convenient  penoo 
at  hand  to  attend  Leila  on  her  smnraer  vamtloo, 
but  she  was  for  from  the  best  chaperone;  the  aco^ 
of  her  life  was  by  far  too  limited,  and  without  beiQg 
positively  a  fool,  she  gave  many  of  the  iodkatioo* 
of  one.  Her  life  was  retrospective ;  the  present 
had  no  pleasure  for  her,  and  so  she  lived  in  ibe  nob- 
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light  of  by-gone  days.  Leila  had  now  been  in 
Granville  several  weeks,  and  for  her  shorter  ram- 
bles had,  by  some  kind  of  "natural  selection," 
made  ihe  Faber  grounds  a  daily  visit,  just  as  many 
people  are  nowhere  else  contented  than  in  a  cer- 
tain chair,  and  a  certain  spot  in  the  universe  is  to 
some  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  aught 
beside.  From  a  hurried  glance  to  a  bow;  from 
that  to  an  exchange  of  saluations;  from  that  to 
meteorological  comparisons j  from  that  lo  a  com- 
bination of  all,  and  interchange  of  half-dozen  of 
sentences,  the  acquaintance  had  progressed  which 
at  last  resulted  in  the  interview  above  given. 

Of  Francois  Faber,  the  villagers  knew  positively 
nothing;  and  in  lieu  of  fact,  surmises  and  fiction 
were  invented.  No  man  can  live  to  himself,  in 
a  country  town,  save  at  the  expense  of  his  repu- 
tation, which  would  be  a  horible  reflection,  diil 
one  not  also  remember,  it  is  barely  possible  should 
he  be  gregarious,  even  then  to  preserve  immaculate 
his  character.  He  was  a  revelation  to  the  fresh, 
pure-hearted  girl,  and  his  assertion  that  his  spirit 
was  that  of  another  sphere  was  hardly  loo  violent 
an  expression  to  indicate  the  light  in  which  she 
viewed  his  wild  theories.  Everything  belonging 
to  him  excited  her  curiosity,  and  she  burned  to 
see  the  inside  of  his  house  and  to  know  more  of 
his  history.  He  repelled  and  attracted,  both ; 
the  sweet,  half-mirlhful  smile  of  his  face,  was,  to 
her  as  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  through  which  came 
glimpses  of  the  sun  and  the  spirit-land  ;■  her  weird 
ideas  and  the  often  grotesque  language  in  which 
he  clothed  them,  were  as  dense,  sullen  clouds, 
which  could  only  be  parted  by  his  radiantly 
engaging  smile. 

Dorcas  and  Leila  Brosius  were  seated  in  the 
little  parlor  of  their  boarding  house  several  even- 
ings later;  a  lamp,  giving  out  but  a  ghost  of  a 
light,  quivered  on  the  centre-table,  by  which  one 
could  barely  distinguish  the  peacock's  feathers,  a 
pair  of  highly  colored  vases,  and  some  daguerreo- 
types folded  in  exact  triangles  on  the  mantel ; 
the  table  upon  which  the  lamp  stood  was  rather 
more  plainly  discernable,  with  its  half-dozen  books 
piled  in  grim  regularity  about  the  edge ;  the  vol- 
umes with  the  brightest  binding  carefully  placed 
on  top,  each  pile  elevated  to  the  exact  height  of  its 
neighbors  by  the  insertion  of  worn  school-books, 
and  here  and  there  a  Patent  Office  or  United 
States  Coast  Survey  Report  about  the  wall ;  also, 
at   uncompromising    distances   were   planted   the 


chairs;  and  each  of  the  four  sides  supported  a 
print,  with  staring  red  water,  or  blue  moons,  and 
other  lithographic  wonders.  But  why  prolong  the 
description  when  the  world  knows  by  heart  the 
"  best  room"  of  the  extreme  rural  population. 
The  elderly  woman  set  apart,  with  book  in  hand  ; 
but  to  look  at  her  eyes,  one  felt  it  a  violent  pre- 
sumption to  say  she  was  reading.  Leila  sat  in  the 
daintiest  of  white  wrappers  (for  the  mother  had 
not  insisted  that  her  daughter  should  don  Quaker 
habits,  unless  she  herself  should  so  elect,  when 
grown  to  womanhood),  her  dainty  feet  playing 
hide-and-seek  with  the  niffling,  and  a  bunch  of 
bright  color  at  her  throat.  The  twilight  was  not 
so  gloomy  as  to  hide  the  figure  of  the  graceful  girl, 
nor  to  darken  the  fair  arms  thrown  over  her  head. 
Half-startled,  she  rose  to  answer  the  tap  on  the 
door-frame;  the  door  itself  being  thrown  back  to 
admit  ail  the  air. 

"Were  you  eating  the  Lotus  leaf?"  inquired 
Francois  Faber,  extending  his  hand  towards  her. 

"Thee  speaketh  in  parables,"  quietly  responded 
the  maiden,  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  call, 
which  for  Francois  was  an  unheard-of  act. 

He  quoted — 

How  sweet  il  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 

With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 

Falling  asleep  in  a  balf-dream; 

So  dream  and  dreani,  like  yonder  amber  light, 

\Vhich  will  not  leave  the  myrrh  bush  on  the  height 

To  bear  such  other's  whispered  speech, 

Eating  the  Lotus;" 

and  then  went  on  to  explain  his  meaning.  After 
he  had  concluded,  she  apologized  for  her  ignorance 
by  telling  him  of  her  mother's  faith,  and  even 
as  she  sprtke  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  her 
voice  quivered  as  she  thought  of  the  gentle  hand 
that  would  no  more  caress  her  shining  hair.  With 
sympathetic  voice  he  led  the  conversation  to  other 
matters;  and  there  was  no  trace  of  misanthrope 
or  visionary  in  the  lively /rrj/yfar^^  thai  issued  from 
his  lips.  Leila  listened  in  wrapt  pleasure  to  the 
dainty  fancies  or  merry  "  quips  and  quirks"  of  the 
speaker;  it  was  all  so  new,  and  opened  up  the 
heretofore  unknown  possibilities  of  the  English 
language.  When,  at  length,  he  rose  to  go,  he 
remarked:  "It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  have 
you  call  and  examine  my  collection  of  brie  a- brae, 
if  you  care  for  such  things.  Those  who  have  made 
these  matters  a  study  assure  me  that  it  contains 
some  very  rare  articles.     You  will  persuade  Miss 


Dorcas  Brosius  to  come,  will  you  not?"  he  said, 
turning  to  I^ila. 

•'Oh I  I  should  like  it  above  all  thingSt  and 
aunt  Dorcas,  thee  will  desert  thy  book.  Cannot 
thee  go  to-morrow  morning?"  she  asked;  and 
to  the  eager  demand  the  aunt  gave  a  dignified 
assent. 

The  morrow  found  them  walking  up  the  path 
that  led  to  Faber's  house,  under  the  guidance  of 
Francois,  he  having  espied  them  from  his  window. 
If  possible,  he  was  more  gracious  than  ehe  evening 
before,  and  kept  up  a  running  talk  which  amused 
and  sometimes  startled  the  visitors.  The  collec- 
tions of  curious  articles,  which  included  arms, 
idols,  carvings,  coins,  strange  pictures,  mosaics, 
and  many  other  things  new  to  the  fair,  were  ex- 
amined and  wondered  at;  Francois  entertaining 
them  with  their  half  jocular  and  half  mystical 
histories.  Leila  began  to  almost  reverence  the 
owner  of  so  many  new  things,  and  the  nonchalant 
manner  in  which  he  alluded  to  them  ;  as  for  her- 
self, she  hardly  dared  to  touch  them  }  she  opened 
wide  her  eyes  at  the  squat  grotesqueries  of  some 
Chinese  and  Japanese  idols,  and  turned  pale  as 
Francoisexplained  the  mummies,  and  was  persuaded 
to  feel  of  the  wonderftil  gotd  and  silver  fabrics 
from  Russia,  and  a  roll  or  two  of  valuable  lace ; 
but  her  eyes  sparkled  when  he  placed  before  her  a 
velvet  mat,  on  which  were  arranged  a  number  of 
precious  stones.  With  a  child's  simplicity  she  ex- 
claimed, as  he  unlocked  a  cabinet  in  which  were  a 
number  of  pearls,  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones:  "These  are  beautiful ;  I  like  these  best," 
holding  a  beautiful  pearl  to  the  light. 

**Will  you  not  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  your 
visit  ?"  quickly  responded  Francois,  who  acknowl- 
edged to  himself  that  it  was  a  fitting  emblem  of 
the  fair  maiden,  and  that  in  many,  many  years  he 
had  not  experienced  the  pleasure  he  was  now  pass- 
ing through. 

•*No,  no,  I  cannot  despoil  thy  collection." 

•*Sec,"  he  eagerly  exclaimed,  selecting  a 
number  of  others  from  the  case,  •*  there  are  plenty 
more,  surely  you  will  take  a  mere  pebble,  a  pretty 
stone  J  you  know  the  Eastern  custom  that  to  be 
friends  one  must  break  bread  at  a  friend's  table  ; 
we  are  to  be  great  friends,  are  we  not  ?  and  so  you 
roust  accept  this  trifle  from  me." 

She  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  answered : 

•*Thee  should  not  deceive  roe,  for  well  I  know 
that  this  is  of  rouch  value ;  the  Bible  doth  speak 
of  the  exceeding  value  of  pearls." 


"  Well,  If  it  is  the  value  of  the  gift  yoo  object 
to,  let  me  give  you  one  whose  beauty  is  even 
greater  than  the  pearl,  but  by  reason  of  its  abund- 
ance, it  is  not  greatly  prized,"  taking  from  another 
drawer  an  opal  of  exceeding  beauty  and  lustte, 
and  putting  it  in  her  dimpled  hand.  "The  pear!,** 
he  continued,  "  is  not  of  such  great  value  after  all ; 
this  is  the  much  more  precious  stone,"  pointing  to 
a  diamond  which  glittered  among  the  other  genw. 

"Thee  will  not  mock  roe,"  she  asked,  "If  I 
accept  this  stone,  whose  tints  are  lovely  as  the 
rainbow ;  I  cannot  take  it  from  thee  if  it  is  of 
great  value." 

"  It  has  no  value  for  me,  unless  you  take  it ;  if 
you  do  not,  I  will  throw  it  in  yonder  stream/* 
pointing  to  the  river  which  could  be  seen  through 
the  curtained  windows  at  no  great  distance.  *'l 
want  you  to  see  a  picture  that  stands  in  my  room,'* 
he  hastily  added]  "Come  with  me,"  and  he  led 
her  to  a  beautifully  adorned  room,  in  the  middle 
of  which  stood  an  easel,  on  which  a  newly-painted 
picture  was  affixed.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  noble 
face,  and  evidently  the  loving  work  of  one  who  had 
pursued  his  study  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  of  a 
face  bronzed  with  exposure,  but  one  in  which  the 
outlines  or  expression  had  never  been  marred  with 
sin  or  evil  passion  ;  although  the  smile  on  the  tips 
was  gentle  and  full  of  sweetness,  the  eyes  had  a 
shade  as  if  they  had  known  some  poignant  sorrow ; 
there  was  a  world  of  power,  will  and  endaranoe 
limned  thereon.  Perhaps  the  expression  of  intel- 
lectual (K)wer  and  strong  mental  faculties  was  the 
most  pronounced  stamp  on  the  face,  after  the 
noble  mould  of  the  head  and  the  indication  of 
noble  purpose.  It  was  a  handsome  face,  and  the 
apparent  seat  of  all  virtues.  Leila  looked  in 
silence  for  a  time,  and  then  turning  to  Frucob, 
who  regarded  her  with  watchful  eyes,  half  vliis- 
pere<1 ; 

"This  is  thy  brother?" 

Francois  nodded  assent. 

A  little  longer  she  gaxed,  and  then  asked  : 

"  Thy  brother's  face  is  full  of  all  manner  of 
good  things;  I  would  know  him,  his  face  is  ao 
noble  and  so  strong.  When  will  he  come  to  thy 
home?" 

*'  I  hope  Bertram  will  come  to  roe  liefore  long; 
you  should  know  him  Miss  Brosius,  this  picture 
but  half  tells  the  story ;  no  nobler  and  mdre 
chivalric  soul  than  Bertram's  exists." 

"  Methinks  that  King  David's  &ce  tamt  have 
been  like  unto  this,"  she  mused,  her  eyes  never 
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wandering  from  the  portrait.  For  some  minutes 
she  stood  looking  as  if  she  would  read  its  every 
line  and  feature,  then  turning  away,  they  left  the 
room  in  silence.  While  the  party  were  walking 
down  the  path,  Francois  asked  : 

"  Miss  firosius,  I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask  of 
you  ;  you  will  grant  it  ?" 

"  If  it  be  in  reason,  I  could  not  deny  thee,  after 
this  morning's  pleasure." 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  couple  of  sittings?  I  would 
have  your  picture  as  a  companion  portrait  to  that 
of  my  brother's ;  I  would  then  have  my  Bayard 
and  the  'Sinless  Child.'  " 

For  a  moment  she  turned  her  pure  eyes  to  his  as 
if  to  read  their  meaning,  and  then  spoke: 

"  Wouldst  thee  call  my  face  that  of  a  'sinless 
child?*" 

**  Yes ;  for  nowhere  else  have  I  ever  seen  so  per- 
fect an  embodiment  of  the  thought ; 

Gentle  she  wa<  and  full  of  love, 
With  voice  exceedingly  sweet. 

And  eyes  of  dovc4ike  tenderness, 
Where  joy  and  sadness  meet." 

"  I  cannot  grant  thy  request  j  with  such  a  title 
the  picture  would  savor  too  much  of  vanity.  I 
am  far  from  being  sinless ;  I  know  my  heart  is  full 
of  wickedness,  and  my  steps  of  guile," 

**  You  will  accede  to  ray  request,  will  you  not, 
if  I  forego  the  title?" 

"I  fear  the  thought  proceedeth  from  vanity, 
but  I  would  see  myself  in  a  picture,  and  will  do  as 
thou  dost  desire,"  quietly  answered  Leila,  and 
then  bidding  him  adieu,  they  left  the  grounds. 

It  was  not  long  before  Leila  received  a  note 
from  Francois  asking  her  to  give  the  writer  the 
first  sitting.  At  the  hour  appointed  both  ladies 
were  on  hand,  and  the  work  of  painting  com- 
menced at  once. 

To  the  right  of  the  sitter,  on  another  easel,  the 
portrait  of  Francois's  brother  stood,  and  to  it 
Leila  often  turned  her  liquid  eyes.  There  was  a 
strange  fascination  in  that  noble  face.  As  her  eyes 
rested  upon  it,  she  asked  herself  a  thousand  ques- 
tions, and  at  last  so  intent  were  her  thoughts  that 
she  passed  from  this  present,  living  being,  into 
that  mysterious  country  we  call  dream  or  trance- 
land.  Her  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  yet  it  was 
not  the  things  of  earth  she  saw,  but  the  phanta:sies 
of  Castilian  castie-building.  Who  has  measured 
the  boundaries  of  that  mental  springtide,  or  de- 
scribed the  wealth  of  its  storehouses!     It  is  as  if 


one  were  suspended  between  earth  and  heaven  in 
an  exhilarating  aether,  in  which  the  poet,  the 
painter,  and  the  musician  were  plying  all  their  arts 
with  superhuman  skill  to  mould  their  work  with 
the  richest  skill. 

With  the  subject  in  suspension  the  artist  worked 
rapidly,  and  caught  with  facile  power  the  pose  and 
contour  of  Leila's  face.  Dorcas,  too,  had  taken 
wings  and  was  pursuing  some  youthful  labyrinth, 
from  which  she  was  not  wrested  by  a  question 
directed  to  the  painter: 

"  Hast  ihou  heard  from  thy  brother  lately  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Brosius,  I  have  not ;  but  I  am  daily 
expecting  a  letter.  I  would  like  to  read  you  some 
extracts  when  it  does  come.  I  am  sure  you  would 
enjoy  them,  for  Bertram  is  a  rare  writer,  and  the 
country  through  which  he  is  travelling  is  one  full 
of  romance  and  adventure. 

The  next  time  Leila  came,  Francois  announced 
the  reception  of  a  letter,  and  in  a  quiet  corner  he 
read  the  epistle.  It  was  indeed  as  he  had  promised, 
well  worth  listening  to;  the  diction  was  at  once  so 
clear  and  polished,  while  both  the  descriptive  and 
narrative  portions  were  not  devoid  of  excitement. 
Leila  heard  like  one  whose  soul  was  actually  parch- 
ing for  its  contents.  When  he  had  finished  she 
sighed,  and  shook  off  the  intensity  with  which  she 
had  listened. 

"  Is  that  all  thee  thinkesl  will  interest  me?"  she 
inquired. 

"About  all.  I  had  written  him  concerning  you, 
and  he  devotes  considerable  space  to  questions  and 
surmises.  I  shall  have  to  entreat  your  forgiveness. 
Miss  Brosius,  for  having  made  use  of  your  name, 
and  in  my  feeble  way  having  attempted  to  describe 
your  face  and  character.  Flat  burglary  as  ever 
was  committed,  was  it  not?  You  must  be  aware 
that  Bertram  has  no  other  correspondent.  You 
can  imagine,  too,  what  a  godsend  your  appearance 
on  the  stage  must  be  to  both  of  us.  Heretofore 
my  letters  have  been  little  else  than  small-beer 
chronicles,  but  the  entrance  of  Miss  Brosius  gives 
me  a  subject  fraught  with  great  interest.  As  some 
reparation  lor  the  cool  method  in  which  I  have 
introduced  you  to  a  stranger,  I  cannot  do  less  than 
accede  to  the  request  I  see  in  your  eyes,  and  read 
you  what  Bertram  has  further  to  say :" 

"Indeed  it  is  a  source  of  no  little  pleasure  that 
I  understand  from  your  letter  that  you  have  broken 
through  your  reserve  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  so  charming  a  young  lady  as  I  imagine  Miss 
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Brosius  to  be.  I  find  myself  picturing  her  appear- 
ance, and  gathering  from  your  words  some  idea  of 
her  characteristics.  Although  you  but  hint  it,  I 
imagine  that  she  is  a  Jemme  ingenue — more  rare 
that)  half  the  world  imagines.  In  my  travels 
through  Arabia  and  India,  and  among  some  of  the 
African  colonies  where  one  has  been  taught  to 
believe  this  trait  abuunds,  I  have  found  positively 
none  of  the  sex  to  whom  I  would  apply  the  ad- 
jective. Such  a  character  has  a  great  charm  for 
me,  it  is  at  once  so  rare  and  so  admirable.     Beside 


the  belles  of  society  and  fashion  these  modest,  art» 
less  ones  are  attractive  beyond  measure.  Now  that 
you  are  so  fortunate,  Francois,  I  entreat  you  lo 
cherish  her  acquaintance.  The  women  of  the 
present  day  who  queen  it  in  the  6fau  mofuU  seem 
rather  to  cultivate  hauteur  and  repression  than  the 
graces  of  sincerity  and  the  gentler  attributes  of  the 
heart.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  desert  ray  tnvels 
and  come  back  and  see  this  young  girl  in  whom  I 
nave  taken  a  wonderful  interest.  VVriie  mc  more, 
I  pray  you,  of  this  lady." 


TWO  CELEBRATED  CHARACTERS. 

By  Wali^ce  R.  Struble. 


We  find  two  of  all  the  ancients  whose  lives  to 
us  seem  thronged  with  the  finest  incidents  of 
intellectual  experience.  We  take  these  men  lo 
be  instances  of  the  most  exquisite  and  intense 
happiness  possible  to  be  enjoyed  on  earth.  They 
were  men  of  more  brain  than  anything  else ; 
which  is  to  say,  that  they  lived  less  in  the  outer 
world  than  in  the  inner.  They  were  discoverers 
of  new  ideas  and  new  forces.  More  than  that, 
they  time  and  again  were  discoverers  overjoyed. 
We  scarcely  need  hint  that  from  the  study  of 
these  two  examples,  the  reader  may  derive  many 
inspiring  ideas  and  elevating  lessons. 

First,  then,  let  us  pay  our  attention  lo  Pytha- 
goras. I^et  us  go  back  through  the  centuries  and 
trace  some  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  great 
ancient.  Thus  to  do  is  to  gain  at  once  a  useful 
le^on,  a  valuable  hint  of  the  prime  necessities  of 
a  good  and  useful  life;  it  is  to  see  a  man  who  had 
come  to  be  more  than  a  mere  user  of  his  hands, 
and  mure  than  a  mere  gleaner  with  his  mind, 
longing  and  toiling  ever  after  the  beautiful  and 
grand  of  the  yet  unexplored  parts  of  creation. 
All  ihi:  noble  things  in  the  world  have  taken  their 
origin  in  just  such  men  as  was  Pythagoras  of 
Samos.  For  Pythagoras  was  an  uncommon  man, 
and  his  works  were  uncommon  works. 

He  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy — 
the  Italian  school,  so  called.  Yes,  he  was  more 
than  that :  to  use  his  own  words  in  reply  to  King 
Leon,  he  was  ** phiiosophos'^ — a  lover  of  learning 
— not  ** sophas" — a  wise  man;  "for  the  Deity 
alone,"  he  declared,  "is  worthy  the  title  of  sage  " 
Let  us  pause  upon  this  profession  of  Pythagoras, 


the  best  that  was  ever  made  by  man.  Wc  shall 
then  be  prepared  to  learn  the  greatest  things  aboot 
that  majestic  ancient,  without  thinking  at  all  to 
ask,  "How  could  this  be  so?" 

At  Crotona  he  built  up  a  great  unique  socictft 
composed  of  six  hundred  seekers  with  hina  after 
what  Socrates  in  a  later  age  called  "the  interior 
beauty  of  the  soul."  His  opinion  on  any  subject 
of  thought  was,  while  he  lived,  taken  by  all  who 
learned  of  him,  as  authority  weighty  enough  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  proof.  After  his  dcstli 
his  scholars  paid  him  divine  honors.  These  things 
are  only  natural  corollaries  of  the  life  of  an  ancient 
lover  of  wisdom. 

History  lells  us  not  all  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  this  "  Fabulous  Wonder  Man."  We  knoir 
that  to  his  disciples  he  openly  taught  doctrines, 
aided  by  images  and  symbols,  which  seemed  lo 
ihem  divine  oracles.  We  know  that  he  inculcated 
lessons  in  secret,  dispensing  with  those  aids  which 
elevated  the  chosen  ones  who  heard  then  into 
Pylhagoreans.  What  these  latter  teachings  were, 
wc  cannot  know.  Perhaps  they  contained  the 
germs  of  great  theories,  which  our  times  see  in 
application;  perhaps  they  embraced  sublime  truths 
in  regard  to  God  and  immortality,  which  none  of 
that  far-ofT  mythic  age,  but  such  as  had  purged 
their  souls  of  all  dross  by  a  long-continued  coniie 
of  miental  and  moral  discipline,  were  ca{)«ble  of 
understanding.  There  is  no  voice  to  settle  thcK 
points.  We  do  but  know  that  in  the  secret  pUce 
of  his  private  and  high  instructions,  Pythagont 
communicated  discoveries,  which  only  he  and 
those  who,  by  having  passed  the  trials  prescribed 
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by  him,  bad  gained  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
familiar  words  of  his  wise  lips,  could  feel  the 
wonderful  enchantment. 

Such  a  man  as  this  must  have  gone  in  thought 
many  centuries  ahead  of  his  own.  He  was  capable 
of  thinking  astonishingly,  able  to  think  on  into 
future  civilizations.  What  he  saw  in  the  beauty 
of  reality,  would  doubtless  have  been  sneered  at 
by  all  his  living  cotemporaries,  except  those  whom 
he  had  made  in  a  good  degree  like  himself  It  is 
pleasant  to  imagine  that  lofty  thinker,  lingering  in 
the  enchanting  silence  of  his  own  deep  meditations 
and  feeling  thrills  of  rapture  now  and  then,  which 
could  not  but  have  still  remained  secrets  of  his 
own,  even  if  he  had  tried  to  communicate  them 
to  others.  We  love  to  imagine  him  in  his  eleva- 
tion of  life,  his  quiet  dignity,  his  impressive 
gravity,  his  temperance,  his  virtue,  his  self-control. 
We  love  to  conceive  of  his  face,  showing  in  its 
paleness,  not  the  want  of  bodily  health,  but 
the  superiority  of  his  restless  mind.  We  love  to 
think  of  him  as  abstaining  habitually  from  animal 
food,  and  welcoming  with  a  right  relish  nearly 
all  vegetable.  What  pleasure  to  conceive  of  him 
as  one  among  his  pupils  living  in  perfect  con- 
cord ;  rising  with  them  in  the  morning  early 
enough  to  worship  the  outbursting  sun  \  then 
determining  how  the  day  was  to  be  spent;  joining 
with  them  afterward  in  reciting  Homeric  verses, 
or  in  vocal  singing,  in  order  to  fit  his  own  and 
their  mental  powers  for  the  severe  activities  soon 
to  be  entered  upon  ;  passing  with  them  then  into 
the  intense  tranquility  of  serious  study;  after 
several  hours,  pausing  awhile  for  a  solitary  walk, 
in  which  the  mind  might  indulge  itself  iu  happy 
contemplations;  then  mingling  in  cheerful  con- 
versation and  in  the  performance  of  various  gym- 
nastic exercises;  then  going  to  dine  on  the  com- 
mon meal  of  bread,  honey  and  water;  afterward 
attending  to  public  and  domestic  affairs,  to  bathing, 
and  to  the  duties  of  religion  ;  and  then,  as  the  last 
business  before  sleep,  reviewing  what  had  been 
done  during  the  day.  All  this  it  pleases  us  to 
muse  upon,  in  connection  with  the  genius  and 
works  of  that  deep  and  mysterious  man  of  history — 
Pythagoras.  For  thus  we  are  taught  that  the  most 
of  his  life  was  serenely  and  mightily  intellectual. 

Let  us  be  cautious,  right  here,  lest  we  forget  that 

Pythagoras  lived  in  an  age  when  thinking  was  not 

so  much  of  a  practical  and  utilitarian  process  as  it 

if  in  these  days.     So  if  we  fiBd^  in  the  systems 
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which  he  built  up  out  of  his  own  discoveries,  too 
many  mild  and  subtile  conceptions,  going  to  indi- 
cate something  of  a  habit  of  fanciful  idealization, 
we  will  still  have  the  utmost  reverence  for  the 
great  philosopher  who  professed  himself  to  be  4 
"lover  of  learning."  Although  his  ideal  master^ 
pieces  are  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  roysiicisnq 
of  his  mystic  times,  yet  Pythagoras  was  the  most 
practical  explorer  of  nature  of  all  that  lived  when 
he  lived.  What  though  he  carried  his  reasonings 
about  numbers  beyond  reason  ?  Did  he  not  discover 
the  five  regular  geometrical  bodies,  the  cube^  Utra- 
hedron,  octahedron,  icosahtdron  and  dodecahedron^ 
and  did  he  not  originate  the  multiplication  tablet 
we  use  to-day  ?  What  though  he  extended  his  ab- 
stractions in  regard  to  music  into  hopeless  mathe- 
matical subtleties?  Will  any  one  deny  that  he 
developed  musical  proportions  and  laws,  known, 
even  in  our  times,  to  be  as  true  as  they  are  beauti- 
ful? What  though  he  taught  the  absurd  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls?  Must  we  not 
concede  that  he  unfolded  new  and  noble  views  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  destiny  of  man?  What 
though  he  held  certain  theories  of  astronomy 
which,  in  our  age,  appear  strangely  unreasonable  ? 
Will  we  not  have  to  grant  that  he  was  the  first  of 
the  ancients  to  anticipate  the  system  of  Coperni- 
cus? Wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  he  believed  that 
the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  planetary  worlds,  and 
that  every  star  is  a  sun.  He  knew  the  causes  of 
eclipses  and  how  to  predict  them.  He  knew  that 
the  earth  is  round,  and  that  its  surface  is  naturally 
divided  into  five  zones,  and  that  the  ecliptic  is  in- 
clined to  its  equator,  and  that  this  same  earth 
daily  revolves  on  its  axis,  and  yearly  wheels  around 
the  sun.  He  had  found  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Milky  Way  gets  its  whiteness  from  the 
innumerable  little  stars  which  thickly  cluster  in  it, 
and  for  believing  that  Lucifer  and  Hesperus  were 
but  the  same  beautiful  Venus,  bearing  in  the  one 
case  her  morning,  and  in  the  other  her  evening 
name.  And  that  same  early  astronomer,  who  so 
rightly  read  the  "  heavens  of  the  Lord"  without 
a  telescope,  could  not  fail  even  to  see  that  the 
other  worlds  must,,  like  ours,  be  inhabited  by  living 
and  intelligent  beings. 

There  may  be  much,  and  there  may  be  but  little 
of  reality  in  that  fine  theory  in  regard  to  the 
heavenly  spheres  which  has  given  a  magical  lustre 
to  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  that  theory  which  con- 
templates the  solar  sy§lcm  «is  arrfiiige^  witk  such  a 
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reference  to  number,  distance  and  time,  as  to 
make  it  one  great  harmonious  whole,  giving  forth, 
rn  the  varied  movements  of  its  parts  through  the 
ether,  musical  tones  of  the  most  exquisite  melody. 
Little  of  reality,  or  much  of  reality,  we  say,  there 
may  be  in  this  gorgeous  conception  of  a  grand 
organ,  made  up  of  restless  planets,  spinning  and 
glittering  around  a  central  sun,  the  mysterious  in- 
tonations of  which  have  been  singing,  in  space, 
through  all  the  ages ;  certain  it  is  that  it  points  to 
a  sublime  thought  fulness,  as  the  habitual  peculiarity 
of  the  genius  of  its  originator.  He  who,  in  an 
age  when  the  human  race  was  but  in  the  twilight 
of  civilization,  could  so  look  away  from  the  earth 
into  the  heavens,  and  see  the  creation  of  God  in 
such  a  light  of  almost  entrancing  beauty  and 
glory;  tell  us,  was  he  not  worthy,  simply  in  the 
view  one  must  take  of  the  joy  of  his  experience,  to 
have  it  said  of  him,  that  *'  he  was  the  only  mortal 
whom  the  gods  had  permitted  to  hear  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres?" 

We  can  but  imperfectly  conceive  how  rich  the 
intellectual  felicities  of  Pythagoras  must  have  been 
to  him,  and  how  satisfied  he  must  have  felt  with 
them,  as  rewards  of  his  patient  labor  of  thought. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  dwell  upon  Archi- 
medes. No  man  of  science  can  hear  with  indiffer- 
ence the  name  of  Archimedes,  for  that  name  is 
inseparable  from  science  itself.  From  this  man, 
this  citizen  of  ancient  Syracuse,  there  came  forth 
into  the  world  new  scientific  truths  to  change  the 
aspects  of  civilization.  He  wasa  discoverer  in  more 
than  one  department  of  science.  He  was  a  mathe- 
malical  discoverer.  By  methods  depending  on 
developments  made  by  Archimedes,  men  to-day 
measure  their  curvilinear  surfaces  and  solids. 
What  a  penetrating  mind  was  his,  that  he  should 
have  caught  sight  of  unique  relations  and  law^, 
where  a  thousand  other  minds  saw  nothing ! 
What  an  intellectual  Midas  was  he,  that  whatever 
he  put  his  thoughts  upon  should  have  shone  with  a 
dazzling  gold ! 

It  was  for  none  but  him  to  take  up  the  sphere 
and  the  cylinder,  and  by  the  discovery  of  a  sur- 
prising proportion  existing  between  the  solid  con- 
tents of  these  two  magnitudes,  when  each  has  a 
base  and  altitude  equal  to  those  of  the  other,  to 
make  them  tell  of  the  power  of  one  ancient  man's 
genius,  to  a  generation  of  men  more  than  two 
thousand  years  distant  from  his  own.  It  was  for 
none  but  him  to  take  up  the  circle,  and  by  devel- 


oping the  relation  of  its  diameter  to  its  circum- 
ference, to  make  it  a  charming  celebrator  of  indi- 
vidual greatness,  through  all  eras  of  subsequent 
history. 

But,  then,  this  said  Archimedes,  of  whom  we 
are  speaking,  was  also  a  discoverer,  and  a  great  one 
too,  in  practical  mechanics.  He  it  was  who  de- 
veloped the  principle  of  the  first  compound  pulley, 
and  the  first  endless  screw.  His  mind  was  full  of 
mechanical  theories,  which  he  himself  had  con- 
structed and  proved  true.  He  daily  feasted  hi« 
thoughts  on  discoveries  made  in  solitude,  by  his 
ever-devoloping  genius.  The  historians  of  the  past, 
Polybius,  Livy,  Plutarch,  each  indulges  himself 
in  admiration  of  the  Archimedean  ingenuity,  as 
displayed  in  the  military  machines  which  the 
great  discoverer  projected  and  set  in  operation, 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Romans  during  the 
siege  of  Syracuse. 

It  is  not  known,  and  never  will  be  known,  how 
much  of  mechanics  Archimedes  carried  in  his 
mind,  which  he  never  found  time  or  means  to 
bring  into  light — how  many  wonderful  arts  he 
knew  something  of,  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  or  his  own  circumstances,  would  not 
permit  him  to  see  brought  into  useful  play — how 
many  vast  machines  lived  in  his  brain,  the  wheels 
of  which  were  silent  to  the  world's  ears  forrrcr. 
Like  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ancient  discoverers, 
he  himself  had  to  be  the  one  who  realized  the 
practical  applications  of  his  own  great  develop- 
ments of  natural  law.  In  other  words,  he  was 
both  a  discoverer  and  an  inventor.  And  hence 
it  was  that  when  he  had  got  hold  of  the  theory  of 
the  compound  pulley,  he  set  himself  to  *iw^f*!y 
a  compound  pulley ;  and  when  he  discovered  the 
principle  of  the  screw,  he  went  and  made  a  screw; 
and  when  he  found  out  the  law,  or  laws,  accofd- 
ing  to  which  some  great  war  machine  could  be 
constnicted,  he  looked  about  for  the  matciiil  and 
means  by  which  to  make  it,  and  If  he  succeeded 
in  finding  them,  really  did  make  it.  Not  any 
living  man  can  tell  how  many  discorcries  the 
wonderful  Syracusan  had  made,  by  which  it  canie 
to  be  suggested  to  his  mind,  that  if  he  only  had  a 
place  to  stand  in  without  it,  he  could  stir  the 
solid  globe  from  its  orbit ;  but  it  was  known  Ihtt 
he  was  a  practical  man,  for  all  the  world  hv 
learned  the  Archimedean  cry,  "Give  me  where  to 
stand,  and  I  will  move  the  world  I"  If  Archlaacdea 
died  with  good  volumes  of  unievealed  ■**^''— 'i** 
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rolled  up  in  his  head,  it  must  have  been  either 
from  a  want  of  patronage  or  because  he  had  no 
point  of  available  action  to  operate  in. 

But,  then,  Archimedes  was  a  discoverer  in  still 
another  field  of  science.  We  have  many  times 
read  of  his  beautiful  discovery  in  hydrostatics, 
and  of  the  great  holiday  which  took  place  in  his 
soul  over  it.  The  reader  need  not  to  be  told 
about  K-ing  Hiero's  order  for  a  crown  to  be  made 
of  pure  gold,  and  about  the  deceitful  artist  who 
added  an  alloy  to  it  by  fraud,  and  about  him  who, 
while  taking  a  bath,  seized  hold  of  the  splendid 
principle,  then  for  the  first  time  discovered,  that 
a  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  loses  just  as  much  in 
weight  as  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  the 
fluid,  and  about  the  application  this  man  imme- 
diately made  of  the  principle  he  had  thus  caught 
sight  of,  by  which  application  he  was  able  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  King's  crown  of 
gold  had  been  adulterated.  The  reader  is  already 
aware  of  the  fact  that  when  this  man,  Archimedes, 
had  come  to  see,  with  certainty,  what  a  fine 
discovery  he  had  made,  he  was  so  filled  with 
exultation,  that,  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  wild 
and  almost  insane  delight,  he  leaped  at  once  from 
his  bathing  tub  and  ran  naked  into  the  streets  of 
Syracuse,  shouting,  "Eureka!  Eureka]  I  have 
found  it !  I  have  found  it !" 

Shall  we  pause  here,  and  attempt  to  describe  the 
joyous  ecstacy  which  must  have  more  than  filled 
the  soul  of  that  "  glorious  old  heathen  "  then  ?  To 
use  the  words  of  a  gifted  writer  upon  this  very 
subject : 

"Who  can  describe  the  Archimedean  felicity? 
Not  even  Archimedes  himself  could  have  described 
it.  The  manner  of  its  expression  is  all  that  can 
ever  be  portrayed.  It  would,  indeed,  seem  that, 
in  the  hour  of  that  mental  triumph,  the  very  facul- 
ties of  the  philosopher's  mind  had  shaken  off  their 
usual  restraints,  and,  with  a  beautiful  manliness, 
like  so  many  victors,  were  clapping  their  bright 
hands,  and  laughing  their  sublime  rapture  right 
out !  And  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  think  of 
him  as  so  unspeakably  happy,  that  even  if  the 
glory  of  the  '  third  heaven  '  had  burst  through  the 
skies  upon  him,  his  soul  could  not  have  been  made 
happier. 

*'  But  then  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Archi- 
medes, to  suppose  that  this  instance  of  intense 
pleasure  was  any  other  than  a  single  one  among 
many  of  a  like  kind,  which  were  experienced 


during  his  lifetime.  I  will  not  believe,  and  you 
will  not  believe,  that  when  he  had  discovered  the 
mutual  relation  existing  between  the  sphere  and 
cylinder,  his  eyes  grew  not  radiant  with  the  light 
of  an  indescribable  joy,  and  his  heart  throbbed 
not  with  the  wild  motion  of  a  great  transport,  and 
his  lips  told  not  of  the  tumult  of  bliss  going  on 
within  him.  History  says,  that,  in  order  to  im- 
mortalize this  discovery,  on  which  he  himself  set 
particular  value,  men  placed  on  his  tombstone  a 
cylinder,  with  a  sphere  inscribed  in  it.  Perhaps 
they  did  not  imagine  the  real  reason  why  he  set 
such  a  special  value  on  it ;  and,  perhaps,  again, 
they  did  conceive  of  that  reason,  well  and  truly. 
At  all  events,  it  shall  give  me  delight  to  dream 
that  they  thus  ornamented  his  monument,  chiefly 
to  perpetuate  their  own  interest  in  that  jubilee 
which  he  must  have  enjoyed  in  his  soul,  when  he 
came  to  realize  what  a  splendid  triumph  he  had 
gained.  And  I  can  easily  fancy  that  when  Cicero, 
while  acting  as  questor  over  Sicily,  found  this 
monument  away  back  in  a  thicket,  by  which  it 
was  concealed,  he  fixed  his  philosophic  eyes  upon 
the  cylinder  and  sphere  which  appeared  upon  it, 
and  really  exclaimed,  'What  a  rapture  these  sym- 
bols are  carrying  through  history!'  " 

Why  did  Archimedes  love,  like  Pythagoras,  the 
seclusion  of  thought?  Why,  when  the  city  of 
Syracuse  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Romans  under  Marcellus,  was  he  found  sitting  in 
the  market-place,  deeply  absorbed  in  serene  study 
over  some  geometrical  figures  he  had  drawn  in  the 
sand  ?  Those  superior  pleasures,  going  to  reward 
the  labors  of  a  mind  devoted  to  discovery;  these 
furnish  the  only  satisfactory  answer  to  all  inter- 
rogatories of  this  kind  ! 

"  Disturb  not  my  circle  I"  said  he  to  the  rough 
Roman  soldier  who  came  into  his  gentle  presence 
to  pierce  him,  and  make  his  bright  blood  gush 
out  over  the  ground,  "Disturb  not  ray  circle!" 
Beautiful  and  yet  melancholy  saying  1  What  a  fine 
comment  on  that  lovely  tranquility  of  soul,  which 
is  the  inheritance  of  the  philosopher !  What  an 
endless  perpetuator  in  human  memories  of  the 
meanness  of  a  mean  soldier  1 

The  brutal  warrior  saw  no  sublime  meaning  in 
the  last  words  of  Archimedes,  and,  as  he  pierced 
the  peaceful  man  of  science,  had  not  soul  enough 
to  see  that  he  was  only  opening  a  way  for  him  to 
the  perfection  of  that  bliss  of  which  he  had  already 
enjoyed  so  many  happy  foretastes. 


ANCIENT  DYES. 


By  Josie  Keen. 


Probably  all  are  familiar  with  the  term  Tyrian 
l*urple,  yet  not,  perhaps,  as  familiar  with  ihe  anti- 
quity of  this  valued  dye,  or  of  how  near  it  came 
to  be  included  among  the  "  lost  arts."  | 

There  are  various  theories  as  to  its  original  dis- 
covery, yet  we  believe  nothing  really  definite  has 
been  given.  One  writer  says:  "Tlie  famous  and 
costly  Tyrian  purple,  the  royal  color  of  the  ancients, 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Tyrian 
Hercules,  whose  dog  having  by  chance  eaten  a 
shell-fish  called  purpura,  and  reluming  to  his 
tnaster  with  his  lips  tinged  with  a  purple  color,  it 
occasioned  the  discovery  of  this  precious  dye." 

Purple,  however,  is  much  more  ancient  than 
this,  since  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Moses  in  several 
places.  Two  kinds  of  purple  are  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  first,  argamon,  rendered  in 
our  version  "purple,**  denoting  a  reddish  purple 
obtained  from  a  species  of  muscle  or  shell-fish 
found  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  second, 
ttckeleth,  rendered  in  the  English  Bible  ♦'blue.** 
This  was  a  bluish  or  cerulean  purple,  likewise  ob- 
tained from  another  species  of  shellfish.  The 
••scarlet,"  or  '*  crimson,"  for  the  two  words 
denote  essentially  the  same  color,  was  produced 
from  the  cocus  insect,  coats  iHcis.  All  these  were 
sacred  colors  among  the  Jews,  and  the  latter  were 
Used  for  the  High  Priest's  ephod,  and  for  veils, 
ribbons  and  cloths. 

The  purple  of  the  ancients  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded many  different  tints  derived  originally  from 
the  shell  fish,  and  modified  by  various  arts  in 
Vvhich  the  Tyrians  excelled.  As  each  fish  yielded 
but  a  few  drops  of  coloring  matter,  the  choicest 
purple  bore  a  very  high  price.  Purple  robes  were 
worn  by  the  Kings  and  firiit  Magistrates  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  Nero  forbids  their  use  by  his  subjects 
under  pain  of  death.  Our  Saviour  was  clothed 
with  a  royal  robe  of  purple  in  mockery  of  His 
title,  *•  The  King  0/ thrJeUfs.'* 

Wc  find  from  the  Old  Testament  that  Moses 
Used  much  wool,  dyed  of  a  crimson  and  purple 
color,  in  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  and  in  the 
ornaments  of  the  High  Priests.  The  Babylonians 
also,  wc  are  told,  cluihed  their  idols  in  robes  of 
purple  and  azure  color. 


The  purple  dye  of  Tyre,  which  admits  with 
great  propriety  of  being  included  among  the  djret 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  learn  was  discovered 
about  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era^ 
and  the  art  of  using  it  did  not  become  lost  until 
the  eleventh  century  after  Christ.  It  was  obtained 
from  two  genera  of  a  s|)ecies  of  shell-fish,  the 
smaller  of  which  was  denominated  baca'nnm,  the 
larger  pisrfara,  and  to  both  the  common  name 
murex  was  applied. 

One  of  our  writers  thus  describes  the  procVB  of 
coloring:  "The  dye  stuff  was  procured  by  punc- 
turing a  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the  large  genus. 
and  by  pounding  the  smaller  entire.  Having  been 
thus  extracted,  salt  was  added,  also  a  certain 
amount  of  water.  The  whole  was  then  kept  hot 
about  eight  or  ten  days  in  a  vessel  of  lead  or  tin, 
the  impurities  as  they  arose  being  asbidocMMly 
skimmed  off.  The  dye  stuff  was  now  ready  to  re- 
ceive »he  texture  to  be  dyed,  wool  uniwistUjr,  and 
the  operation  of  d}Ting  was  simple  enough  ;  noch-^ 
ing  further  being  required  than  the  immersion  of 
the  wool  for  a  sufficient  time,  when  the  whole  of 
the  coloring  matter,  at  the  expiration  of  this  &icd 
period,  was  found  to  ha\-e  been  rcnioTtd,  and  to 
have  combined  with  the  textile  fabric. 

The  tints  capable  of  being  imparted  by  tli«le 
dyes  were  various,  representing  numerous  shadei 
between  purple  and  crimson.  Amongst  these  a 
very  dark  violet  shade  was  much  cstremed,  but  (he 
right  imperial  tint,  we  are  informed,  was  that  re- 
sembling coagulated  blood.  The  color  appean  to 
have  been  very  durable.  Plutairh  ob«rrve«,  hi 
his  "Life  of  Alexander,"  that  at  the  taki&f  of 
Tusa  the  Greeks  found  in  the  royal  trvMory  of 
Darius  a  quantity  of  purple  stuffs  of  the  value  of 
five  thousand  talents,  which  still  retained  ita  besnty, 
though  it  had  lain  there  for  one  hnadftd  ttd 
ninety  years. 

The  discovery  of  Tyrian  purple  dye,  as  We  have 
already  said,  is  referred  to  the  ftfteeoth  century 
before  Christ.     That  it  was  knov  -YP* 

tians  in  the  time  of  Moses,  is  si  loor 

from  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  Scripture 
passage.  Ultimately,  in  later  ages,  a  rcrtrictiw 
policy  of  the  Eastern  Emperon  caused  the  fttt  to 
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be  practiced  by  only  a  few  individuals,  and  at  last> 
about  the  twelfth  century,  when  Byzantium  was 
already  suffering  from  attacks  without  and  dissen- 
sions within,  the  secret  of  imparting  the  purple 
dye  of  Tyre  became  lost. 

The  rediscovery  of  this  dye  as  it  occurred  in 
England  was  made  by  Mr.  Cole  of  Bristol.  About 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1683,  this  gentleman 
heard  from  two  ladies  residing  at  Minchead  that 
a  person  living  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
supported  himself  by  marking,  with  a  delicate 
crimson  color,  the  fine  linen  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men sent  him  for  that  purpose,  which  color  was 
the  product  of  some  liquid  substance  taken  out 
of  a  shell  fish.  This  recital  at  once  brought  to 
the  recollection  of  Mr.  Cole  the  tradition  of 
Tyrian  purple;  without  delay  he  went  in  quest 
of  the  shell-fish,  and  after  trying  various  kinds 
without  success,  his  eflforts  were  at  length  re- 
warded. 

He  found  considerable  quantities  of  the  bMccinum 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Somersetshire,  and  the  opposite 
coast  of  South  Wales.  The  fish  being  found,  the 
next  diflficuhy  was  to  extract  the  dye,  which  in  its 
natural  state  is  not  purple,  but  white,  the  purple 
tint  being  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  air.  At 
length  the  acute  investigator  found  the  dye  stuff 
in  a  white  vein  lying  transversely  in  a  little  furrow 
or  cleft  next  to  the  head  of  the  fish.  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  half  the  knowledge  needed.  He 
simply  discovered  the  purple-yielding  bnccinum, 
leaving  the  discovery  of  the  purpura  to  Mr,  Du- 
hamel  in  the  )'ear  1736 — the  juices  from  the  two 
shells  being  necessary  to  impart  the  last  and  rich- 
est shade  of  purple. 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  "Land  and  the  Book," 
says:  "That  variety  of  the  murex  from  which 
the  far-famed  Tyrian  purple  was  obtained,  was 
found  all  along  the  coast,  but  it  abounds  most 
around  the  Bay  of  Acra,  So  also  the  Hdex  Jan- 
tkinSy  from  which  a  blue,  with  a  delicate  purple  or 
lilac  tinge  may  be  extracted,  is  equally  abundant. 
After  a  storm  in  the  winter  you  may  gather  thou- 
Mtids  of  them  from  the  sandy  beach  south  of  Sidon. 
They  are  so  extremely  fragile  that  the  waves  soon 
grind  them  to  dust. 

••  A  kind  of  Buccinum  is  found  here  at  Tyre, 
which  has  a  dark  crimson  coloring  matter  about 
it,  with  a  blueish  livid  tinge.  According  to  an- 
cient authors,  this  was  used  to  vary  the  shades  of 
purple.     Pliny  says  the  Tynans  ground  the  shells 


in  mills  to  get  at  the  dye.  This  could  not  have 
been  the  only  process,  because  the  remnants  of 
these  shells  found  in  pits  along  the  southeastern 
shore  of  our  island  were  actually  broken,  or 
mashed,  and  not  ground ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  shells  found  on  the  south  of  the  wall  of 
Sidon. 

"  This  Tyrian  purple  dye  was  celebrated  in 
Greece  even  in  the  remote  ages  of  Homer,  w^ho 
sings  of 

*  Belts, 
That  rich  with  Tyri»n  dye  rerulgent  glowed.' 

**The  reference  to  those  colors  of  red,  purple 
and  scarlet  in  the  Bible  are  more  ancient  still ;  in- 
deed, from  Genesis  to  Revelations  they  are  so 
numerous,  and  so  mingled  and  blended  together, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  particularize  them, 
nor  is  it  necessary.  The  merest  child  can  turn 
to  a  score  of  them  ;  and  these  colors  are  equally 
prevalent  and  popular  at  the  present  day  among  all 
classes  of  Orientals." 

A  Biblical  writer  says:  "The  prediction  that 
Issachor  and  Zebulon  should  '  suck  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  seas  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sa.nd,' 
is  referred  by  some  persons  to  those  valuable 
mollusks,  the  muricei  and  purpune  from  which  the 
far  famed  dyes  of  antiquity  were  extracted.  These 
mollusks  were  found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
sea  coast,  near  the  countryof  Zebulon  and  Issachar; 
and  those  tribes  doubtless  participated  with  their 
Pagan  neighbors,  the  Tjrians,  in  the  lucrative 
traffic  of  the  purple  they  yielded." 

Pliny  mentions  two  kinds  of  shells  as  furnishing 
this  color,  with  which  the  Romans  dyed  their 
robes,  the  one  Buccinum,  the  other  Murex.  The 
former  has  been  identified  by  M.  Lesson  with  the 
Junthina  fragilis  of  modern  naturalists.  This  shell 
floats  on  the  sea  in  prodigious  quantities.  It  is 
suppotted  on  the  surface  of  air  vesicles,  which 
Pliny  calls  a  glutinous  wax,  and  the  moment  it  re- 
tires under  the  water,  allows  a  very  pure  and 
bright  reddish  purple  color  to  escai>e.  Each 
animal  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  in  a 
dorsal  vessel,  and  when  mixed  with  alkalies,  it 
readily  assumes  a  green  tint,  confirmative  of  what 
PJiny  states.  Under  the  action  of  acids,  the  color 
of  the  Janthina  passes  to  red,  while  the  oxalate  of 
ammonia  gives  it  a  precipitate  of  deep  bluej  and 
with  nitrate  of  silver  it  yields  a  bright  gray. 

We  are  tohl  "The  dye  called  from  its  origin, 
'  the  purple  of  the  sea,'  was  always  in  great  request 
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in  the  Orienlal  market,  and  the  preparations  by 
the  Tyrians,  in  which  they  excelled,  was  a  princi- 
pal source  of  their  ancient  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Ezekiel  mentions  it  as  an  article  in  the  '  Fairs  of 
Tyre'  (Ezk.  ay:  i6),  'and  the  prosperity  of 
Jacob  might  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  sea,'  io 
supplying  the  murtceSy  with  which  their  coasts 
aboundeil,  to  the  dyers  of  that  far-famed  city. 
Lydia,  who  entertained  Paul  at  Fhitippi,  we  know, 
was  *a  seller  of  purple/  " 

Dr.  Wilde,  who  spent  three  days  in  exploring 
the  remains  of  ancient  Tyre,  found,  while  exam- 
ining those  along  the  shore,  a  number  of  round 
holes  cut  in  the  solid  sandstone  rock,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  an  ordinary  metal  pot  to  that  of 
a  great  boiler.  Many  of  these  holes  were  seven 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  by  eight  feet  deep,  and 
some  very  small.  They  were  perfectly  smooth  in 
the  inside,  and  many  of  them  were  shaped  exactly 
like  a  modem  iron  pot,  broad  and  flat  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  narrowing  at  the  lop.  Some  were  found 
detached,  and  other«  in  a  cluster;  when  the  latter 
occurred,  two  or  three  of  the  holes  were  connected 
by  a  narrow  channel  cut  through  the  stone  about 
a  foot  deep.  Many  of  these  reservoirs  were  filled 
with  a  breccia  of  shells.  In  other  places  where 
the  pots  were  empty,  the  breccia  lay  in  heaps  in 
the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  along  the  shore  of 
this  part  of  the  peninsula.  It  instantly  struck  this 
traveller,  on  seeing  these  apertures,  that  they  were 
the  vats,  or  mortars,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Tyrian  purple  dye  was  manufactured. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact 
that  the  species  of  shell  discovered  in  the  breccia 
corresponded  exactly  with  that  described  by  the 
old  authors  as  that  from  which  a  purple  dye  can 
be  obtained  at  the  present  day,  as  is  acknowledged 
by  naturalists.     It  is  the  murtx  tranculus. 

Dr.  Wilde  broke  up  large  quantities  of  these 
masses,  but  could  in  no  instance  find  an  unbroken 
specimen,  which  he  certainly  would  have  discov- 
ered had  they  been  roltcd  in  from  the  sea,  or  were 
in  a  fossilized  state.  He  picked  up  one  of  the 
recent  specimens  from  the  shore,  and  found  it  to 
correspond  in  every  respect  with  those  in  the  con- 
glomerate. 

It  would  seem  that  the  shells  were  collected  in 
these  holes,  or,  as  they  might  more  properly  be 
called,  mortars,  in  which  they  were  pounded,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  from  them  the  juices 
which  the  animal  contained;  and  this  notion  is 


borne  out  by  the  statement  of  Pliny,  who  says; 
"  When  the  Tyrians  light  upon  any  great  purples, 
they  take  the  fish  out  of  the  shell  to  get  the  blood ; 
but  the  lesser  fish  they  press  and  grind  in  certain 
mills,  and  so  gather  that  rich  humor  which  issues 
from  them." 

There  is  much  obscurity  in  the  passage,  "Thine 
head  upon  (hee  is  like  Carmel,  and  the  hair  of  thy 
head  like  purple ;  the  king  is  held  in  the  galleries" 
(Sol.  7 :  5).  The  rendering  of  the  passage,  ac- 
cording to  Parkhurst,  is,  "The  hair  of  the  head 
is  like  the  purple  of  a  king,  bound  up  in  the  canals 
or  troughs." 

Alluding  to  these  words,  M.  Goqnet  says:  "In 
Solomon's  Song  there  is  mentioned  a  royal  purple 
at  the  dyers,  dipped  in  the  canals  after  having  tied 
it  in  small  bundles."  To  this  statement  is  added, 
by  way  of  note :  "  llie  best  way  of  washing  wools, 
after  they  are  dyed,  is  to  plunge  them  in  running 
water.  Probably  the  sacred  author  had  this  prac« 
tice  in  view  when  he  said  they  should  dip  -the 
royal  purple  in  canals. ' '  The  note  just  quoted  that 
concludes:  "As  to  what  he  adds,  as  to  being 
'  tied  in  little  bundles  or  pockets,  one  may  con- 
clude from  the  circumstance,  that  instead  of  inak> 
ing  the  cloth  with  white  wool,  and  afterward  put- 
ting the  whole  piece  into  the  dye  as  we  do  now, 
they  then  followed  another  method.  I'hey  began 
by  dyeing  the  woolen  skeins,  and  made  it  aAcrward 
into  woolen  stuffs." 

This  account  well  illustrates  the  comparison  of  a 
lady's  hair  to  royal  purple  bound  up  in  the  canak, 
if  we  suppose,  what  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
Eastern  ladies  braided  their  hair  in  numerooi 
tresses,  ]jerhaps  with  ribbons  of  purple  and  other 
colors,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  aiode 
described  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montago. 

The  wearing  purple  robes  was  a  privilege  of 
princes,  and  those  who  had  their  express  permcsion 
for  the  purpose.  This  custom  was  also  found  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  Empire.  When 
Commodus  nominated  Claudius  Albinus  Cesar,  he 
said  to  him,  in  the  document  sent  to  him  for  that 
purpose :  "  In  order  that  you  may  wear  upon  yoo 
a  sign  of  the  imperial  Majesty,  I  give  you  permts- 
sioo  to  wear  a  scarlet  mantle  in  my  presence ;  abo, 
when  you  are  in  my  house,  to  wear  a  purple  one, 
only  without  gold."  Cassidorua  observes  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  "a  regent  was  known  from  aQ 
the  rest  by  his  purple  robe,  so  that  by  a  glance  of 
him  no  man  might  mistake." 


ANCIENT  DYES. 


The  phrase,  "a  vesture  dipped  in  blood  "  (Rev. 
19:  13),  may  probably  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
vesture  worn  by  the  Roman  generals,  which  was 
sometimes  purple  or  scarlet.  This  was  the  garb  in 
which  they  fought,  and  this  circumstance  is  par- 
ticularly recorded  of  Lucullus, 

Among  the  divine  instructions  that  Moses  re- 
ceived was  this :  "  Thou  shalt  make  a  vail  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  of 
cunning  work"  (Exodus  26:  31),  and  others  were 
to  the  same  effect.  Thus  the  richest  color  adorned 
the  veils  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  dresses  of  the 
High  Priest.  Even  in  the  time  of  David  to  wear 
such  robes  was  a  privilege  of  royal  birth  ;  thus  of 
Taniar  it  is  said :  "She  had  a  garment  of  divers 
colors  upon  her,  for  with  such  robes  were  King's 
daughters,  that  were  virgins,  apparrelled"  (II.  Sam. 
13:  18). 

It  might  be  supposed,  on  a  partial  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  that  high  intelligence  and  no  or- 
dinary ability  were  required  for  the  production  of 
the  richest  colors  known  to  art.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  In  a  description  which  Dr.  Kit  to  has 
given  of  the  Kyhaulee  Turkmans,  he  says :  ' '  When 
we  bear  in  mind  the  frequent  mention  of  rich  dyes 
among  the  Israelites  in  their  wandering  state,  it  is 
of  illustrative  interest  to  learn  that  the  Turkman 
women  have  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  dyeing. 
Their  colors  are  beautiful !  Indigo  and  cochi- 
neal, which  they  purchase  at  Aleppo,  afford  their 
blue  and  red  dyes;  but  the  ingredients  of  all  the 
others,  especially  of  a  peculiarly  brilliant  green, 
are  from  herbs  which  they  gather  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia;  and  the  dyeing  process  is  carefully 
preserved  as  a  national  secret.  It  is  applied 
chiefly  to  the  wool  of  which  the  carpets  are  made. 
The  wool  is  of  the  ordinary  kind;  and  the  carpets, 
which  are  something  like  our  hearth  rugs,  are  but 
seven  feet  long  by  three  broad,  and  sell  at  from 
filteen  to  one  hundred  piastres  each." 

We  find  the  terms  scarlet  and  crimson  are  used 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah  according  to  our  authorized 
version  (Isaiah  i  :  iS).  The  Hebrew  word  trans- 
lated scarlet  denotes  properly  a  bright  red  color 
much  prized  by  the  ancients.  The  Arabic  word 
means  "to  shine,"  and  the  name  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  bright  appearance  of 
the  color.  Of  Saul  it  is  said,  "  he  clothed  the 
daughters  of  Israel  in  scarlet,*'  our  English  word 
expressing  the  color  thus  intended.    This  color  was 


obtained  from  the  eggs  of  the  cocus  ilicis^  a  small 
insect  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"  The  cotton  cloth  was  dipped  in  this  color 
twice ;  and  the  word  used  to  express  it  means 
also  double  dyed,  from  a  word  which  denotes 
repetition.  It  was  a  more  permanent  color  than 
that  denoted  by  the  terra  crimson.  The  word 
scarlet,  in  fact,  indicates  a  deep-red  slightly  tinged 
with  blue.  Of  Daniel  it  is  said,  *  they  clothed 
him  with  scarlet'  (Daniel  5 :  39),  a  ceremony 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  was 
highly  expressive  of  dignity;  where  to  come  out 
from  the  presence  of  a  superior  in  a  garment  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  a  person  went  in,  it 
was  significant  of  approval  and  promotion." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  says  this  same  writer,  "that 
the  figures  of  two  Tynans  have  been  discovered  in 
one  of  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  arrayed  in  a  dress  of 
purple  and  scarlet,  one-half  of  the  person  being 
clothed  with  the  one,  and  the  other  half  with  the 
other.  Both  colors  are  extremely  vivid,  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  represent  them  to  have 
been.  The  scarlet  part  of  the  outer  short  mantle 
has  upon  it  large  ])urple  spots  which  appear  to 
have  been  formed  during  the  process  of  dyeing 
either  by  sewing  on  patches  of  cloth  of  the  shape 
of  the  spots,  or  by  protecting  the  purple  in  these 
places  from  the  reagent  which  turned  the  rest  to 
scarlet. 

"  The  mantle  and  tunic  are  both  edged  with  a 
deep  gold  lace;  and  the  whole  forms  a  splendid 
dress,  fully  accordant  with  the  luxury  ascribed 
to  the  Tyrians  (Ezekiel  27).  The  purple  is, 
perhaps,  a  shade  between  China  and  azure  blue; 
the  red  has  the  distinctness  of  scarlet,  deepening 
into  vermilion. 

"It  may  be  supposed  that  the  colors  of  this 
garment  are  not  to  be  taken  as  determining  the 
exact  shades  employed  in  the  works  of  Hiram,  but 
as  showing  the  nearest  approximation  which  the 
pigments  of  the  Egyptian  artist  allowed.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  they  could  obtain  the 
exact  tint  when  it  was  desired." 

We  would  add,  such  facts  and  discoveries  help 
us  to  better  understand  ancient  customs  and  to 
more  fully  realize  Bible  truths  as  compared  with 
them.  And  may  they  not  also  incite  us  to  a 
deeper  study  of  God's  wonderful  Book,  so  miracu* 
lously  handed  down  to  us? 
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THE  LANGUAGE  OF  JEWELS,— MEDITATIONS, 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  JEWELS. 
Bv  Alfred  B.  Street. 


A  SPARKLING  wreath  I  send  (hce,  rich  and  rare, 

>Vrcutght  of  all  jewels,  with  a  band  of  gold 

Threading  it,  emblem  of  my  love  for  thee. 

Love  talks  in  flowers,  where  smile  far  Asian  lands, 

Where  first  the  Sun-god  rises  and  which  glows 

With  all  hia  fervor.     Shall  our  colder  clime 

Jiave  aot  a  language  likewise?     Not  in  flowers; 

They  are  too  perishing  in  our  misty  skies  I 

Bui  jewels  lading  a>  the  sun  himself, 

They  hold  a  language  speaking  to  the  heart, 

An<l  living  till  love  leaves  this  world  of  ours. 

And  first  the  Garnet,  sign  of  Constancy, 

Keeping  fond  faith  through  all  the  storms  of  life; 

How  rich  its  tint,  like  that  which  warms  the  west 

In  lovely  red !     And  next,  the  Amethyst, 

Blue  as  the  eyes  we  love,  and  holding  curb 

Over  fierce  passion,  guarding  the  wild  life 

From  the  fell  winc>cup:  then,  (he  Bloodstone,  hot 

In  flame,  yielding  stern  courage  to  fight  through 

Life's  battle;  likewise  wisdom  to  choose  well 

Our  pathway  tIsrciUgU  live  world.     The  Sapplnre,  next, 

Like  the  fresh  rut>c  of  spring,  and  breathing  meek, 

Of  kindness  that  blunts  every  thorn  and  smooths 

All  rottghneu  from  our  way.     The  Emerald,  ihen. 


Hue  of  the  ocean  wave  and  emblem  sweet 
or  love  successful  and  the  shrine  of  Home 
Beaming  with  bliss.     The  brindled  Agate  nt«l, 
Sign  of  ihc  alniond  blostom  lingering  long 
Upon  the  brow  of  Age,  Health's  prcciousn)Oon, 
And  smiling  fortune.     Next  the  Ruby,  rich 
As  a  girl's  lips  that  melt  upon  the  gase 
And  healing  all  the  ranking  wounds  that  frieodi 
Inflict  up«»ii  the  heart.     Oh,  blessing  rare! 
Oh,  balm  divine  from  Corofort'g  heavenly  oipi 
Next  the  Sardonyx,  sp«aking  soft  and  low. 
In  unison  with  the  emerald  of  the  hearth 
Crowned  with  domestic  love.     1  he  CrysoHte 
Then  bc.ims,  low  whispering  hope  to  dark  daa|i«ir» 

ioined  to  the  Op.il,  likewii^e  bright  with  hope, 
ilcxt  shines  the  Pearl,  symlx»l  of  pity  soft. 
Sweet  Seraph,  softest,  sweetest  of  the  host 
Ranged  round  the  Great  White  Throne,  and  with  bc«  (cms 
Bloiling  man's  sins;  and  last,  the  Turtjuois,  like 
The  Emerald,  spreading  in  the  path  of  love 
Her  ihornless  roses.     Wilt  thou,  lovclic»i,  wc«r 
This  wreath  on  that  bright  brow  and  make  me  ihuf 
Happy  Ih  It  heart  responds  to  heart,  and  turns 
Life's  deticrt  to  a  flowery  paradise? 


MEDITATIONS, 
By  H.  J.  Walters. 


The  iron  Toice  from  yonder  spire  has  hush'd  its  hollow  lone. 
And  midnight  finds  me  lying  here  in  silence  and  alone; 
'1  be  cold  mooa  tbroug;b  my  window  sbcds  its  light  upon  the 

floor. 
With  a  wierd  and  pallid  semblance  that  I  never  saw  before; 
The  winter  wind  comes  to  mc  with  a  soft  and  sadden'd  lay. 
And  laden  with  the  sorrows  of  a  long  and  weary  day. 

The  moonlight  cannot  rid  me  of  the  sickness  here  within, 
Nor  whisp'ring  zephyrs  waft  away  my  bosom's  weight  of  sin; 
Yet  my  heart  and  all  its  pulses  seem  so  quietly  at  rext 
I  souccly  feel  their  beating  in  my  arms  or  in  my  breast; 
And  my  rounded  limbs  are  resting  so  still  upon  the  bed 
That  ooe  would  think  to  sec  me  thus,  that  I  were  lying  dead. 

What  if  it  'twere  so?  What  if  I  die?  Yes,  die,  as  I  lie  aow, 
With  something  of  fair  Virtue's  glow  on  this  polluted  brow  ? 
What    if  to-night — e'en    now — with  my  soul  so  steeped  in 

shame. 
Prom   tbe  Angel  oAea  wished  for,  the  welcome  summona 

cane? 
Yet  I  «a  calm — calm  as  the  clouds  that  float  and  slowly 

form, 
T9  give  of  their  ghastly  rampaita  soaie  fn^ents  to  Ibe 

storm. 

Still,  still  1  have  tH>  tears  to  shed;  these  eyelids  have  no 

store ; 
The  fountaina  once  within  me  will  be  fovntains  nevennarB. 
What  if  I  die  to-night,  within  this  cursed,  gilded  hell, 
l^w^n  who*e  scarlet  trappings  no  virtuous  g.ire  e'er  fell? 
\N  hat  would  its  soulless  inmates  do,  if  they  should  6nd  me 

hefc 
With  cheek  loo  pale  for  I'fssion's  smile,  too  cold  fcK^  Pas- 

sion's  tear? 


Oh  {    one  would  come,  and  from  these  amis  vochiee  !fwtt 

bauble  bands. 
Another  wrench  the  jewels  from  my  cold  tnd  paUtd  hwiihi 
This  robe  another's  form  would  deck.     Ah!  yes!    And  Vmm. 

before  * 

The  silvery  moonlight  came  again  to  slaep  Ofoa  tW  AtMv! 
And  then  in  earth  they'd  lay  me  dovn  where  pa«pcr's  gmves 

are  made, 
And  never  mourning  willow  ibmvs  its  melanckoly  iltaie. 
Ah!  none  will  plant  a  flower  on  poor  LuclU's  gr«v«. 
Nor  tnm  the  tangl'd  grass,  no  summer's  wind  caa  «««r«] 
Oh!  none  will  raise  above  me  some  sweet  memorial  tree. 
Nor  drop  a  tear  regretful  o'er  a  fallen  wretch  like  m*. 
No  friendly  hand  a  stone  will  rear  on  my  neglected  VMMd» 
To  mark  it  from  the  kindred  sod  in  that  unluJU»«re«l|^9«i4, 
What  if  so  young,  lo-niehl  I  die — die  e'en  as  I  lie  hen;. 
As  many  a  green   leaTwtther'd  'ere  suaamer's   beat  cnalA 

scar. 
As  many  a  spark  expired  ere  it  kindled  in'.o  d««e^ 
As  many  a  dew-drop  vanished  before  the  sunshiiic  Cai^r? 
What  if  to^nigbt — lo-niglil  I  reed  iheae  ieMcrinf  boade  of 

clay. 
And  seek  in  yonder  moooiil  sky  the  brighter,  WRur  4^? 

Would  my  trembling  soul  e'er  reach  the  n'TifrftM  •#  *V 

blest 
"  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  aad  ibe  wewy  ■*» 

at  rest  ?•' 
Would  the  winged  seraphs  meet  ne,  and  beckoQ  nc  to  cose. 
And  join  with  them  in  antbews  *towA  lb«t  rrlretfal  tbroae? 
Woiild  ibey  clasp  their  hands  is  gilatlMM  V^bcv  llMy  MW  aw 

soul  set  tree. 
And  point,  beside  my  mother,  to  a  plaot  rmuiri  for  ma? 


THE  FAIR  PATRIOT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 
By  David  Murdoch. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII.       THE  WHNGS  OF  A  CHERUB. 

The  hunted  fugitives,  whose  place  of  refuge  was 
as  yet  undiscovered  by  iheir  enemies,  were  making 
the  best  of  their  condition  under  the  ruling  mind  of 
Elsie.  The  barking  of  Rover,  whose  quick  ear 
had  heard  the  growl  of  the  angry  catamount  a 
mile  off,  had  produced  alarm  in  the  minds  of  all 
three;  more  especially  as  this  was  followed  by  the 
reports  of  firearms  and  the  shouts  of  men  engaged 
in  the  combat.  Gradually  as  their  fears  subsided, 
they  had  time  and  opportunity  of  considering 
the  peril  and  security  of  their  present  position. 
Elsie  had  reasons  of  her  own  for  remaining  where 
they  had  already  slept  so  soundly;  and  the  con- 
fidence with  which  she  expressed  herself  had  the 
effect  of  preserving  the  other  two  from  painful 
uneasiness.  Margaret,  whose  experience  of  the 
world  was  more  than  Angelica's,  felt  as  if  Elsie 
must  know  more  of  the  means  of  escape  than 
she  expressed.  Possessed  of  an  elastic  spirit,  she 
bounded  up  the  moment  the  smallest  release  was 
given, 

A  trifling  occurrence  in  itself  here  took  place, 
which  gave  variety  and  interest  to  their  solitary 
condition.  Rover,  who  had  suddenly  disappeared 
without  leave  of  absence,  was  heard  by  the  quick 
ear  of  Elsie  to  give  one  of  his  pleased  and  familiar 
barks,  which  he  always  gave  to  herself  when  he 
welcomed  her  home.  This  would  have  occasioned 
no  alarm,  but  for  her  present  circumstances,  when 
she  believed  that  that  sly  snake  of  an  Indian, 
Shandaagan,  was  in  the  hills,  seeking  after  them, 
and  that  Rover  had  always  a  hankering  fondness 
after  the  keen  hunter.  Hushing  her  companions 
to  silence,  and  pointing  them  to  their  bed,  as 
the  securest  and  most  retired  place  of  safety,  she 
crawled  off  in  the  direction  from  which  she  was 
roost  likely  to  perceive  the  cause  of  alarm.  Her 
surprise  was  increased  by  hearing  the  tinkling  of  a 
small  bell  that  she  felt  more  than  distinguished  to 
be  one  familiar  to  her  ear.  A  moment  more,  and 
what  was  her  amazement  to  find  her  own  pet  lamb, 
which  had  been  driven  away  on  the  day  of  the  con- 
flagration to  the  hills,  and  now  had  found  his  way 
high  up  in  search  of  food.  The  quick  ear  of 
Rover  first  discerned   the   tinkling  of  his  play- 


mate's music;  and  at  the  instant  their  mistress 
discovered  them,  they  were  fondling  each  other 
in  perfect  animal  rapture.  The  dog,  by  his  su- 
perior sagacity,  was  manoeuvering  so  that  he  might 
bring  the  lamb  where  he  knew  a  welcome  awaited 
him;  and  the  innocent  little  fellow  seemed  to 
know  that  friends  were  near;  for  he  was  follow- 
ing Rover,  butting  with  his  head,  as  if  impatient  of 
his  gambols.  Elsie  stood  up  and  gave  the  usual  sig- 
nal for  Dickey's  meal,  when  he  rushed  to  her  side 
with  meek  confidence,  bleating  his  wishes  and  his 
pleasure,  as  she  stroked  him  with  her  hand,  and 
spoke  Dutch:  ** Arme  Lammeshie,  ich&one  Lam- 
meskiV — Poor  lamb,  beautiful  lamb. 

This  new  arrival  was  hailed  with  delight,  and 
especially  by  the  kind-hearted  Angelica,  who  wept 
now  when  she  spoke  of  her  poverty  as  so  great 
that  she  was  not  able  to  give  poor  Dickey  his 
pan  o(  milk.  From  that  she  naturally  went  off 
in  a  deep  lamentation  over  the  probable  fate  of 
Red  and  Brindle,  and  the  mooly  cow,  wandering 
over  the  hills,  with  no  one  to  milk  them. 

This  trifling  occurrence  served  to  pass  the  day, 
giving  employment  in  part  to  the  good  Angelica, 
and  even  diverting  the  mind  of  Margaret  from  her- 
self; so  that  before  night  came  on  she  had  almost 
recovered  her  buoyancy  of  spirit  in  the  communion 
she  found  with  nature;  into  which  she  entered 
rapturously  as  every  new  and  fresh  object  rose 
before  her.  Her  education  had  all  tended  to 
foster  these  sentiments  within  her,  so  that  her 
mind  was  not  untutored  for  any  time,  but  was  pre- 
pared for  all  circumstances,  and  so  trained  that  the 
present  scenes  rose  up  before  her  like  dreams  of 
the  past  rather  than  like  unfamiliar  pictures  re- 
quiring minute  investigation. 

"I  believe,  Elsie,"  said  the  lofty-minded  girl, 
"  that  I  must  have  lived  here  before  in  some  time 
of  my  previous  existence;  for  everything  I  see  is 
associated  in  my  mind  with  some  beautiful  thing  of 
the  past.  Elsie,  did  you  ever  think  upon  the  life 
we  came  from  in  the  past?" 

*'  No,  no,  my  dear  Miss  Clinton,  I  have  had 
enough  to  think  of  in  the  present,  and  any  spare 
thoughts  are  given  to  the  life  to  come.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  a  past  life." 


"  Excuse  my  foolish  talking,  Elsie.  I  have  read 
about  it  in  some  old  book,  and  I  sometimes  dream 
of  things  which  I  may  have  seen.  Your  standing 
just  now,  with  your  brown  October  garments  on, 
and  your  hand  holding  the  lamb  by  his  string,  is 
just  as  plain  to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  you  a  hundred 
times  before,  ray  shepherdess.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  all,  as  I  would  certainly  be  if  something  of  the 
kind  had  not  happened." 

•*  If  that  be  true,  then,"  said  Elsie,  smiling, 
••being  a  queen  is  no  new  thing  to  you,  for  it  sits 
well  upon  you.  It  would  not  suit  us  girls  in  this 
land,  who  are  putting  crowns  of  majesty  alongside 
of  witches*  brooms,  and  other  trinkets  of  the  kind. 
Let  it  be  as  you  will.  You  are  queen,  and  I  am 
your  shepherdess,  while  this  play  lasts,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  long.  We  must  go  soon  to  our 
bed.  Let  us  gather  all  around,  and  speak  of  the 
good  before  we  lie  down  in  our  nest." 

Night  came  with  more  pleasure  than  it  had  done 
for  a  week  past  with  Margaret.  The  scenes  of 
danger  were  becoming  common,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Elsie  every  moment  more  endearing.  So 
rapidly  and  earnestly  had  her  thoughts  grasped  the 
circumstances  of  her  own  case,  and  combined 
them  with  those  of  her  companion,  that  they 
seemed  as  if  linked  in  one  bond  for  life  and  for 
death.  She  had  known  her  a  long  while,  for  all 
the  time  they  had  been  together  they  had  lived  in 
every  sensation  of  their  sentient  nature,  and  in 
every  thought  of  their  rational  being.  With  pious 
feelings  and  subdued  affections,  she  lay  down  on 
the  humble  couch  prepared  for  her  by  the  tender- 
hearted mother,  who  saw  the  two  young  maidens 
laid  beside  each  other  as  she  tucked  in  the  warm 
coverlets  around  ihem,  saying,  in  homely  phrase, 
what  Elsie  had  said  to  her : 

"  Arme  Lammeshie,  schoone  Lammeshie,  de 
genade  zij  met  se." 

"  What  is  that  your  good  mother  wishes  for  us? 
She  is  always  thinking  of  us  more  than  of  herself. 
My  trust  is  so  strong  when  she  is  near  me,  I  am 
confident  her  God  hears  prayer." 

"  She  is  calling  us  poor  lambs,  beautiful  lambs, 
and  saying  grace  over  us." 

The  leaves  of  autumn,  dry  and  in  abundance, 
formed  their  soft  bed,  and  sent  forth  a  fragrant 
smell.  Rover  nestled  in  cosily  at  their  feet  on 
one  side,  and  Dickey  lay  down  as  softly  at  the 
other.  The  stream  came  down,  murmuring  mel- 
ancholy music  above  them,  and  was  answered  in 


the  din  of  the  waterfall  beneath.  Lulled  to  sleep, 
they  lay  in  more  composure  than  princesses,  who, 
after  a  night  of  dissipation,  have  musical  instru- 
ments of  all  sorts  played  near  their  pillow.  Our| 
damsels,  though  hunted  by  wicked  and  barbarous 
men,  were  not  haunted  by  the  spectres  which  glide 
aroimd  the  pillow  of  the  evil  conscience — never  at 
ease,  be  it  on  a  bed  of  flint  or  a  couch  of  roses. 

Night  passed  without  interruption  of  any  kind. 
Pleasant  dreams  even  flitted  through  the  brain  of  i 
the   hunted  women.     They  lay  down    under   no 
absorbing  sinful  emotions,  and  were  therefore  more 
calm  in  mind  when  sleep  overtook  ihero.     In  the 
morning,  when    Margeret  awoke  and  found   that 
her   ever   faithful    Elsie  was  not  beside  her,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  as  a  child  does  in  search 
of  its  nurse.     So  dependent  was  she,  that  she  felt 
more  like  an  infant  than  the  daughter  of  a  soldierj 
who  had  taught  his  children  the  necessity  of  aeli^| 
reliance  upon  all  occasions.     But  these  were  nei 
scenes  to  the  English  girl,  and  there  was  not  lime 
yet,  nor  room  allowed,  to  give  scope  to  the  real 
character  she  possessed.     Turning  round,  she  savi 
there  was  no  one  at  her  side,  so  sitting  up,  ahe| 
called: 

"  Elsie,  dear  Elsie,  where  are  you?     Come  and 
tell  me  that  all  is  well.     Oh  I  what  shall  beoomtj 
of  me,  now  that  my  only  friend  is  gone." 

Angelica  was  also  absent  at  that  moment,  bat| 
soon  returned,  wringing  her  hands  in  a  tran^orl 
of  anxiety  lest  something  terrible  had  beCalleo  her 
daughter. 

"  Wat  can  I  do  for  my  dochter.  Martin  gone, 
ande  my  housen  burned,  the  cows  ande  sheeps, 
ande  niggers,  alle  agone.  Awee  t  awee  t  Elahic, 
Elshie,  vere  are  you  dat  you  never  come  once?" 

It  was  now  that  the  spirit  of  the  deserted  Mar- 
garet came  out  in  its  true  energy.     Rousing  henelf 
up  at  the  sound  of  distress,  she  forgot   ber 
troubles,   and   wrapping   around  her  the  bl 
she  had  worn  as  a  mantle  the  previoot  day, 
bathed  her  glowing  temples  in  the  fresh  ronBiiig' 
stream  as  it  passed  clear  over   the  rock.     MTbca 
fully  equipped,  she  ran  back  to  the  disooDaolBie, 
mother,  saying : 

"  I  am  going  off  to  look  for  Elsie,  and  I  will 
not  return  till  I  find  her.  Sit  down  and  watch  till 
we  come  back." 

The  astonished   Angelica  was  startled  by  tbej 
ardor  of  the  delicate  stranger,  and  looking  np  ta 
her  face,  saw  that  she  was  sincere  in  ber  rcMhniao : 
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but  at  the  same  time  she  knew  that  the  attempt 
must  be  vain,  and  certain  to  result  in  the  capture 
or  death  of  one  so  feeble  and  inexperienced. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  affectionate  mother,  •'  tee 
cannot  do  any  such  ting  as  dat,  we  shall  go  down 
de  clove  road  togeder  and  meet  Elsie  coming  up. 
If  she  be  in  the  hands  of  de  vile  Shandaagan,  we 
may  help  her,  tree  of  us  'gainst  vonj  but  feeble 
ting  dat  lou  be,  vat  can  tee  do?" 

*'  O  mother,"  said  the  excited  girl,  "  have  you 
not  seen  how  a  pigeon  will  swell  out  and  speak 
boldly  in  its  own  language  when  an  enemy  comes 
to  its  nest.     Let  us  go." 

As  the  two  feeble  creatures  were  about  to  start, 
they  knew  not  whither,  they  chanced  to  look  over 
the  precipice,  when  far  down  they  saw  two  figures 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  one  of  them  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  as  human,  only  that  it  stood 
erect,  and  was  lifting  up  its  arms  to  the  very  point 
on  which  they  themselves  both  stood.  The  other 
figure  Margaret  soon  perceived  was  Elsie,  who  had 
already  parted  from  her  unknown  companion  and 
was  on  her  way  back,  with  great  haste,  as  if  she 
saw  the  uneasiness  which  her  absence  was  causing. 
These  things  occurring  at  the  moment  of  their 
departure,  made  them  pause  sufficiently  long  for 
their  friend  and  protector  to  reach  them  in  time  to 
set  their  minds  at  rest. 

"Wat's  dat  down  dere  among  de  bushes?"  was 
the  earnest  query  of  the  mother  to  her  daughter 
jnst  as  she  put  her  head  above  the  ledge, 

''Never  mind,  mammy,  here  is  a  pipe  and 
tobacco  and  some  fresh  dry  punk  for  your  tinder- 
bojc.     The  steel  is  in  the  red  pouch  at  your  side." 

A  pipe  of  fresh  tobacco  was  |ust  what  Angelica 
needed  at  that  instant  for  collecting  her  scattered 
senses;  and  so  her  mind  was  diverted  from  the 
ision  that  rose  in  the  mist  of  the  glen  to  the 
yes  of  the  amazed  and  disturbed  woman.  Mar- 
garet would  fain  have  continued  the  inquiry,  but 
perceiving  the  unwillingness  of  her  friend  to  enter 
upon  the  subject,  she,  with  the  tact  of  good  breed- 
ing, set  about  helping  Elsie  to  spread  out  the 
meal  that  she  had  brought  back  with  her  upon  the 
flat  stone,  which  had  hitherto  served  them  as  a 
table. 

**^Vhat  a  fine  breakfast  you  have  brought  us; 
beautiful  white  bread  and  milk;  warm  milk  just 
from  the  cow.  What  I  used  to  steal  out  and  get 
in  our  dairy  at  home  in  England.  Here  I  am 
drinking  it  on  Che  side  of  these  very  mountains 


that  Hendrick  Hudson  saw  when  he  came  up  the 
Great  River." 

'*  Yaw,  mammy,"  said  Elsie,  addressing  the  old 
lady,  "it  is  the  milk  of  old  Blackie.  I  met  her 
mooing  on  the  side  of  the  hill  for  some  one  to 
milk  her,  and  when  she  saw  me,  you  would  have 
cried  to  see  how  she  ran  to  me." 

The  good  Angelica  was  wiping  her  eyes  at  the 
account  her  daughter  gave  her;  but  the  prudent 
girl  went  on  so  rapidly  that  there  was  no  room  to 
ask  questions,  and  it  evidently  appeared  to  the 
quick-eyed  Margaret  that  there  were  things  be- 
hind which  the  caterer  did  not  wish  to  tell.  Her 
high  spirits  and  quick  motions  had  a  sympathetic 
effect  upon  the  others,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
mother's  second  pipe  was  over  and  the  repast 
partaken  of,  there  was  even  cheerfulness  felt  and 
shown  by  all.  Rover  had  eaten  up  the  crumbs 
and  wa.s  watching  a  chance  to  dip  his  tongue  into 
the  hole  where  Dickey's  milk  was  poured.  Elsie 
was  carefully  gathering  up  the  remains  of  the  meal 
and  putting  them  away  in  case  of  a  dearth  of  food  ; 
while  the  reflecting  Margeret  was  lost  in  reverie  as 
she  recalled  the  strange  being  she  had  seen  that 
ntbrning  with  her  guardian ;  of  whom  it  was 
evident  she  must  remain  in  ignorance  for  the 
present.  She  however  ventured  to  ask  a  question, 
as  they  all  sat  looking  down  through  the  interven- 
ing glade.  "  Is  there  no  path  down  through  the 
ravine  there,"  said  she,  deferentially,  "  that  we 
might  follow  and  come  to  the  river  where  this 
water  is  now  going  ?  My  dear  Elsie,  it  is  surely 
better  to  risk  some  danger,  than  be  pent  up  here 
in  this  high  fortification  and  perish.  I  have  heard 
soldiers  say,  that  it  was  a  maxim  in  war,  that  to 
remain  and  never  show  yourself  was  the  sign  of 
defeat,  and  sure  to  end  in  that  at  last." 

"Ah,  my  lady,"  said  Elsie,  "you  forget  that 
the  weak  must  have  walls  of  defence,  and  what 
the  wildcats  up  here  have  not  in  strength  is  given 
them  in  cunning  and  claws.  Despair  never  ef- 
fects any  noble  purpose.  Let  us  wait  another 
day  up  here  in  the  sunshine,  before  we  risk  our 
lives  down  in  the  dark  valley." 

"All  that  sounds  very  philosophical  in  words, 
but  I  would  be  willing  to  venture  into  the  dark, 
and  get  my  feet  bruised  for  the  least  chance  of 
escape. ' ' 

"  A  hundred  Indians  are  lying  across  that  road 
at  this  moment,"  said  Elsie,  with  her  hand 
pointed  downward,  "  and  every  one  of  them  has 


the  scent  of  the  Spanish  bloodhound  that  I  have 
heard  my  uncle  tell  about.  Do  you  think,  Miss 
Clinton,  that  you  could  swim  to  an  island,  when 
the  tide  is  sweeping  everything  out  into  the  sea  ? 
could  a  hunted  deer  break  through  a  closing  rank 
of  men  and  dogs  watching  for  him  in  the  thicket? 
I  saw  one,  a  beautiful  creature,  chased  by  a  hun- 
dred hunters,  and  he  took  to  the  ice.  The  men 
and  dogs,  on  the  banks  pursuing  him,  but  he 
bounded  forward  at  such  a  speed  that  I  clapped 
my  hands  in  perfect  joy  at  the  prosi>ect  of  his 
escape,  when  a  cunning  hunter,  who  had  lain 
down  in  the  bushes,  lifted  his  gun  and  gave  him  a 
fatal  shot." 

'*  You  mean,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  sigh  ,  "that 
I  am  a  hunted  deer,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
my  escai)e  ?' ' 

"  No  hope  for  you  down  through  that  path  ; 
by  and  by  there  may  be.  Go  down  at  this  moment, 
and  you  will  be  like  a  fish  going  into  a  fyke." 

"And  what  is  a  fyke?"  said  the  interested 
young  lady,  always  wakened  up  by  any  new  sound 
or  scene. 

*•  A  net  wide  at  one  end  like  this  clove,  but 
closed  at  the  other,  and  narrow,  so  that  the  fiiah 
cannot  turn." 

••  That  gives  me  but  little  hope,  my  friend,  my 
protector,  my  adviser ;  but  it  seems,  after  all,  that 
you  are  not  without  some  hope.  Maybe  you 
would  prefer  me  to  mount  the  hill,  and  seek  a 
refuge  on  High  Peak  as  you  call  it.  1  am  ready 
to  go  with  you  to  any  place." 

"Come,  Miss  Clinton,"  said  Elsie,  anxious,  to 
divert  the  mind  of  her  ward  from  her  present 
condition ;  "  let  us  go  out  into  the  sunshine  and 
finish  that  queen's  robe  we  commenced  yesterday. 
I  have  some  thread  that  we  can  use  in  binding 
these  leaves  together,  as  Mother  Eve  did  in  her 
forlorn  state.  We  are  better  off  than  she  was  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden." 

"I  am  sure,"  said  Margaret,  smiling  at  the 
coiaceit  of  her  friend,  "she  had  not  more  brilliant 
colors  than  we  have  in  our  paradise ;  though  on 
the  whole,  I  think  her  outward  condition  was  a 
little  better  than  ours  to  the  feet." 

"My  lady,  it  is  not  the  soft  or  hard  walks 
which  make  the  difference.  Let  tis  make  the 
most  of  our  place,  and  be  the  noblest  of  beings  on 
the  mountain." 

"  In  this  way  the  two  maidens  passed  the  early 
port  of  that  day.     Elsie  made  a  crown  of  the  laurel^ 


and  set  in  it  three  feathers  of  suma<h,  whic 
rendered  it  quite  imperial.  The  sceptre  wai 
peeled  staff,  surrounded  with  red  and  yellow 
leaves,  tufted  at  the  top  with  a  deep  purple  knot. 
A  wreath  made  of  the  same  material,  several  yards 
in  length,  which  when  tied  at  the  ends  w^as  thrown 
over  the  right  shoulder,  and  biased  so  as  to  come 
on  the  left  side,  where  the  sword  of  state  hung, 
made  of  shingle  wood  which  they  found  floatita|^| 
down  the  stream.  The  lozengcd  blanket  vahe^" 
gated  with  red  and  blue,  had  a  hole  cut  in  the 
centre,  through  which  Margaret's  head  went,  and 
having  also  outlets  for  her  arms,  it  hung  easily^ 
not  to  say  gracefully,  upon  her  stately,  arist 
form ;  so  that  she  really  moved  among 
scenes  more  like  the  queen  of  the  mountaia 
October  than  this  description  would  justify. 

"Hat"  said  the  enthusiastic  lady,  as  she 
veyed  herself,  laughing  m  that  her  face  seemed 
like  the  sun  struggling  through  the  mist;  "bow 
the  Duchess  of  Mourtelhome  would  envy  me,  were 
she  to  see  me  walking  into  the  birthday  maa- 
querade.  I  will  keep  the  pattern  of  this  until  Ih 
need  it ;"  and  with  that  she  gave  a  few  »tcps  in  th^| 
fashion  of  majesty,  so  that  her  companion  laughed 
back,  and  with  assumed  obeisance  bent  the  ki 
before  her,  while  her  queenship  held  out  her 
to  be  kissed. 

They  had  not  got  over  the  novelty  of  this  < 
ment  when  they  were  attracted  by  a  acicttu  of 
eagles  above  them  in  the  clouds,  that  were  slowly 
resting  on  the  mountain  tops,  where  they  some- 
times tie  for  days  like  a  fleecy  turban  round  the 
head  of  an  East  Indian  King. 

"See,"  said  Elsie,  who  was  the  first  to  sfieak, 
though  not  the   first  to   perceive,    "  there 
eagle  resting  on  that  white  cloiul.     He  is 
to  his  mate,  for  he  sees  where  he  may  &ad  her  a 
dainty  bit." 

"Hush!"  said  Margaret,  "let  him  rest  there 
till  I  see  him  a  little  more.  His  voice  is  thai  of 
true  love.  Let  us  listen.  How  calmly  he  sits  up 
there  undisturbed ;  his  head  is  above  the  mul ; 
and  he  only  seeks  glimpses  of  the  earth.  The  haod 
of  the  fowler  cannot  reach  him.  Like  the  war- 
horse  of  Job,  he  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  ooc 
affrighted.  He  smelleth  the  battle  afar  oQ*."  ^ 
"  Yes,  Miss  Clinton,  he  scents  hi»  dinner,  *a^| 
not  very  far  off  cither,  if  1  may  judge  from  the 
growling  of  a  wolf  that  I  hear  below  us,  with 
the  quarreling  of  other  crcaturet.    The  sbou  we 
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heard  yesterday  left  carcasses  lying  there,  and 
both  beasts  and  birds  soon  find  out  the  place." 

**I  becomt.*  terrified  at  your  telling  me  these 
things  as  I  look  below;  but  I  feel  strong  looking 
up  to  that  majestic  creature.  Have  you  seen  him 
ever  before?" 

**  Oh,  dear  lady,  he  has  his  home  up  there  in 
High  Peak,  from  spring  till  the  winter  comes 
near,  when  his  mate  and  he,  with  the  young  ones 
which  they  have  raised  during  the  summer,  go 
away  to  some  warmer  climate.  The  Dominie 
says  they  will  not  stop  till  they  reach  the  Andes. 
They  know  the  seasons  better  than  any  old  man 
in  the  country,  and  can  find  a  dinner  where  the 
cunningest  fox  in  the  hills  has  hidden  it.  The 
Dominie  preached  us  a  fine  sermon  not  long  since 
from  the  Dutch  text,  '  wan  alwaar  het  doode 
ligchaam  zal  zijn,  daar  zullen  de  arender  vorga- 
derd  worden.'  It  is  about  the  carcass  gathering 
the  eagles.  And  it  was  terrible  to  hear  the  good  man 
lifting  his  hand,  saying,  *  wherever  there  is  a  car* 
cass,  there  is  a  bird  to  tear  it  open.  Vengeance 
follows  the  guilty  like  instinct;  cross  the  sea, 
ascend  the  mountain,  dive  into  the  whirlpool, 
there  is  the  eagle  hovering  over  htm,  ready  to 
alight  upon  him.  No  sooner  is  the  wicked  act 
performed  than  the  fatal  flap  of  the  wing  follows.' 
But  I  see  you  are  up  in  the  clouds  just  now,  and 
I  must  wait  till  you  come  down." 

•'  Oh,  yes,  excuse  me  Elsie,  for  not  listening  to 
you.  How  grandly  he  moves.  Like  a  ship  far 
out  at  sea  with  sails  unfurled.  I  could  trust 
myself  on  his  wings,  and  be  free.  He  would  lay 
me  down  at  my  mother's  side.  What  is  that  you 
said  about  the  Dominie  and  the  eagle?" 

**Doih  the  eagle  mount  at  thy  command,  and 
make  her  nest  on  high  ?  From  thence  she  seeketh 
her  prey;  and  her  eyes  behold  afar  off."  So  Elsie 
quoted,  adding:  "the  Dominie  says  that  'the 
Creator  who  gave  power  to  the  eagle,  can  give 
freedom  to  the  country.'  " 

"  Ah  very  true,  dear  Elsie,  but  the  eagle  has 
been  the  sign  of  tyranny  as  frequently  as  of  free- 
dom ;  and  he  is  a  cruel,  bloody  bird,  though  he  be 
a  true  king  up  there,  and  everywhere.  I  wish 
from  my  soul  I  were  on  his  wings.  See,  he  narrows 
his  circles,  and  there  he  seems  to  sit  unmoved 
upon  the  air." 

*•  Wait  my  Lady  Margaret,  and  you  will  see  him 
alighting  soon.  His  eye  is  fixed  on  some  object 
below ;  and  he  will  dart  down  like  an  arrow  upon 
it." 


Elsie  was  mistaken  in  her  conjecture,  for  while 
the  kingly  bird  did  come  down,  it  was  to  alight 
on  a  tree  that  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  ravine, 
where  he  sat  pluming  himself  with  evident  pride, 
stretching  out  his  high  neck  over  the  precipice. 
The  two  spectators  watched  him  for  an  hour  till 
their  eyes  grew  tired.  Margaret's,  especially, 
melted  into  tears  at  his  movements,  so  natural 
and  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  Evincing  such 
power.  Elsie,  who  had  not  the  same  interest 
in  the  bird,  made  while  she  sat  a  wreath  for  herself, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  it  over  her  head 
when  a  scream  from  her  mother,  and  a  howl  of 
distress  from  Rover,  made  her  run  to  the  rescue; 
Margaret  following  with  equal  speed.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  Angclira  was,  confusion 
spread  on  all  sides,  of  what  nature  neither  of  the 
two  damsels  could  tell.  There  was  the  mother, 
the  chief  figure  in  the  foreground,  with  Rover  and 
Dickey  at  her  right  and  left ;  but  the  most  con- 
founding thing  of  the  whole  was  to  see  the  eagle 
in  front,  striking  and  flapping  his  wings  with  the 
utmost  fury  at  all  three;  and  but  for  the  prompt 
arrival  of  new  forces,  he  must  have  come  off  the 
conquerer. 

The  history  of  the  battle,  when  they  came  to 
tell  it  in  order,  was  this.  The  eagle  had  seen 
from  his  eyrie,  the  lamb  playing  around  the  plat- 
form, and  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  him  off 
captive;  but  like  a  cautious  soldier,  he  determined 
on  stratagem  rather  than  upon  attack  in  face  of 
the  enemy;  so  sitting  down  before  the  fortress, 
he  resolved  to  bide  his  time.  At  one  spring,  and 
as  quietly  as  a  cat,  he  descended,  putting  his  talons 
into  Dickey's  wool,  and  was  in  the  act  of  lifting 
him  up,  when  Rover,  with  true  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice,  ran  to  the  help  of  his  playfellow,  seizing 
the  eagle  by  the  wing,  and  holding  him  to  the 
ground.  The  brave  bird,  nothing  daunted,  let  go 
the  lamb,  and  turned  on  the  dog  with  beak  and 
talons,  which  made  him  yell  and  try  to  get  off  in 
retreat,  which  the  enemy  had  no  mind  to  allow; 
still  keeping  at  him,  since  the  woolly  victim  had 
fled.  By  this  time  the  eagle  deemed  that  dog-meat 
was  better  than  none,  so  he  was  in  the  act  of  lifting 
up  poor  Rover  in  the  air,  when  Angelica  arrived  on 
the  battle-ground;  and  seeing  her  favorite  strug- 
gling to  be  free,  she  rushed  forward,  seizing  Rover 
by  the  tail.  The  eagle  soon  found  that  able  as  he 
was  to  lift  either  of  the  two  four-footed  creatures, 
it  was  more  than  he  had  bargained  for  when  a 
]  heavy  Dutch  vrow  had  taken  forcible  possessioa  qC 
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the  tail  end  of  his  prey.  It  was  at  this  part  of  the 
contest  that  Elsie  arrived,  who,  finding  that  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy  were  so  sharp  that  they 
drew  blood  at  every  stroke,  made  an  effort  to  seize 
him  at  once  by  the  neck,  which  she  by  a  dexterous 
turn,  caught  in  her  hand,  choking  him  so  that 
his  beak  became  helpless.  Here  Margaret  came 
on  with  one  of  Angelica's  thick  quilted  petticoats, 
which  she  threw  around  him,  while  the  old  lady, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  took  the  garters  from 
her  own  legs,  and  bound  those  of  the  discomfited 
bird  of  Jove,  so  that  he  became  nearly  as  helpless 
as  one  of  her  own  gobblers  on  his  way  to  the 
Dominie's  for  his  Christmas  dinner.  Conquered, 
though  still  defiant,  he  lay  on  his  side,  casting 
fiery  glances  at  his  vanquishers,  who,  from  the 
fright  and  the  battle  were  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement. 

"What  shall  we  now  do  with  him?"  was  the 
question  which  came  simultaneously  from  the  con- 
querors. Margaret  was  for  setting  him  free  at 
once,  remembering  her  own  imprisonment. 

*•  I  cannot,"  said  she  in  her  enthusiasm,  **»ee 
such  a  l>old  and  noble  creature  in  chains.  You 
may  not  have  read  of  a  great  man  like  your  own 
Washington,  but  I  must  .say  it,  of  one  who  de- 
livered his  country  from  vassalage,  William  Tell, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  markmanship,  so  that  he 
could  sever  an  apple  with  his  arrow  at  a  hundred 
paces'  distance.  When  out  on  his  native  hills,  he 
saw  an  eagle  wheeling  in  aerial  circles  above  his 
head.  With  the  instinctive  ambition  of  a  hunts- 
man, he  put  the  bolt  upon  the  string,  which  all 
knew  would  have  brought  the  king  of  birds  down 
to  the  earth,  but  in  a  moment  he  let  the  weapon 
fall  from  his  hand,  shouting,  'Liberty!  liberty!'" 

Angelica,  who  had  none  of  that  kind  of  sen- 
timent in  her  composition,  was  for  chopping  off 
his  head  at  once,  like  any  common  hawk's  found 
in  a  barnyard  trap. 

"'I'e  wicked  tief  dat  he  is;  noting  betters  serve 
him  dan  drink  and  lap  lamb's  bloed ;  wid  my 
mind  izijn  hoofd  witlende  be  gebragt  in  een' 
schotel  like  Johannes  den  Dooper." 

"  Mammy,  that  is  not  like  you.  His  head  on  a 
charger,  like  that  of  John  the  Baptist  1  Yon  may 
live  through  this  day  and  see  the  prophecy  fulfilled 
— to  the  *  woman  was  given  the  two  wings  of  a 
great  eagle,  that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness, 
into  her  place  where  she  was  nourished  for  a  time 
from  the  face  of  the  serpent. '     I  could  read  that 


in  Dutch  to  you,  mammy,  a 
I3utch  is  the  true  languagi 
teach  the  robber  a  lesson,  \ 
time,  and  make  some  sport  1| 

"As  the  Philistines  did 
Margaret,  rather  {^>eitishly, 
not  been  carried  out.  Buti 
he  would  serve  to  pass  the  I 
fully,  and  mounting  into  ^ 
grew  on  the  verge  of  the  sh4 
Coming  down,  she  left  him  f^ 
spreading  his  wings,  full  si]i| 
while  his  head  stood  erect  t]| 
spring  of  his  limbs  was  I||| 
noble  pride  a  prisoner,  sti] 
on  his  keepers.  Margaret  •! 
sight,  and  forgot  for  the  I 
exclaiming,  as  she  clapped  | 

"  What  a  tale  to  tell  if  I  ^ 
that  I  helped  to  capture  the' 

"It  is  a  good  omen,  i^ 
response,  "  that  you  will  ci 
The  tyrant  seeking  to  devf 
is  overcome." 

"Yaw,  yaw,"  said  Angi 
andc  prevailed  not,  nedcri 
more  in  den  hemel."  \ 

"  Many  thanks  to  you  b| 
for  your  words  of  hope.  4 
may  be  sol"  I 

"Yaw,  yaw,"  said  the  fj 
always  at  good  things ;  'I 
Satan  in  fTabriel's  wings  ci|| 
afgrons — dat  is  de  boti 
prayer. ' ' 

"  You  see,  Miss  Clin 
favorable  this  morning, 
your  doing  any  rash  act  till  I 
arrives,  and  then  it  will  bo< 
do  up  to  our  ability."  ( 
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Their  great  exploit  wid 
subjects  of  sufficient  interefl 
of  all  three  for  a  whole  dxj 
time  which  Elsie  was  so  del 
that  the  mind  of  her  charn 
Ik."  diverted  from  herself.    \ 
favored  one.     Neither  Elsii 
come  near  to  him  without  ill 
which   he  sent   out    like  4 


thusiast  was  enraptured  ;  taking  pleasure  in  feeding 
him,  and  even  ventured  to  stroke  down  the  plu- 
mage of  his  neck-  Climbing  up  on  the  tree  beside 
him  became  one  of  her  new  lessons  in  mountain 
gymnastics ;  so  that  she  came  at  length  to  swing 
on  the  branches  that  overhung  the  glen  with  de- 
light rather  than  with  fear. 

The  sun  had  by  this  time  ascended  nearly  to 
the  meridian,  when  Elsie  spread  their  table  once 
more,  and  insisted  upon  their  partaking  with  her 
of  a  dinner  she  had  kept  for  tliem  in  the  basket, 
from  the  morning's  repast.  There  was  broiled 
chicken  and  roasted  venison,  with  plenty  of  home- 
made bread.  The  mountain  air  and  the  hard  fight 
had  given  them  a  keen  api>etite,  so  that  the  meal 
was  relished  by  all  three  women  and  their  three 
companions,  dog,  lamb,  and  eagle — ^ach  feeding 
her  own  charge.  Elsie  had  one  more  surprise  for 
them ;  a  small  bottle  of  the  purest  port  wine,  which 
cheered  the  hearts  of  all. 

"  One  might  believe,  my  dear  Elsie,  that  the 
eagles  of  Elijah  have  been  supplying  your  basket 
this  morning ;  and  if  so,  we  have  made  an  ungrateful 
return  in  capturing  one  of  our  friends  there." 

"  My  dear  lady,  we  cannot  always  tell  how  our 
commonest  blessings  reach  us ;  and  it  is  best  for 
us  not  to  know  all  in  one  day." 

"  Eat  as  de  Dominie  says,  asking  none  questions 
for  de  stomach's  sake,  vat  is  set  before  tee." 
Having  said  this,  the  old  mother  looked  around 
for  Rover  J  but  though  she  called  to  him  in  her 
kindest  and  most  persuasive  tone,  he  did  not 
answer.  Elsie  showed  most  excitement  of  the 
three;  starting  to  her  feet  as  if  she  waited  for  some 
apparition.  If  so,  it  was  not  certainly  the  one 
that  came  up;  for  on  a  sudden  Rover  came  in 
sight,  followed  by  that  imworthy  dog  Shandaagan, 
who  took  his  stand  upon  a  rocky  point  above  the 
platform  where  they  stood.  The  caitiff  grinned  a 
scornful  smile,  as  he  tried  to  look  into  the  faces 
of  the  disconcerted  women,  who  knew  too  well  that 
he  was  but  the  shadow  of  another  whom  they  both 
hated  and  dreatkd  still  more  than  himself.  As 
they  feared,  Kiskataam  came  in  sight  a  minute 
afterward,  uttering  his  usual  ugh  !  of  grim  gratifi- 
cation at  the  success  of  his  hunt. 

Margaret  gave  a  shudder  of  mingled  fear  and 
disgust,  recalling  in  feeling,  as  in  memory,  the 
torments  she  had  endured  since  she  had  been 
kidnapped  from  the  ship.  After  looking  aside,  as 
if  she  expected  yet  another  besides  these  two,  she 


turned  her  back  to  the  dizzy  precipice,  standing 
as  near  to  it  as  safety  would  allow  ;  her  face  lighted 
up  with  a  courage  and  defiance  which  made  the 
human  tiger  turn  his  eyes  away,  conscious  of  his 
weakness  in  the  presence  of  virtue.  To  relieve 
his  growing  embarrassment,  he  ventured  to  address 
the  young  lady,  more  to  keep  his  own  courage  up 
than  in  any  hope  of  daunting  her  determination. 

"Will  the  Fawn  run  now,  or  wait  to  be  eaten 
up  by  the  l)ig  teeth  of  the  red  wolf?  His  feet  are 
on  the  trail  of  the  weak  Fawn.  He  will  be  down 
in  the  length  of  ten  arrows.  Let  the  Fawn  run 
now  with  the  Indian.  He  will  carry  her  to  the 
big  canoe  down  there,  and  put  her  beside  the 
great  soldier  and  his  squaw." 

This  artful  speech,  delivered  in  the  softest  tones, 
and  with  his  finger  pointing  down  the  clove  to 
where  the  river  is  almost  seen,  was  well  calculated 
to  make  an  impression  on  a  young  female,  im- 
prisoned among  strange  scenes,  and  trembling  still 
more  in  the  prospect  of  being  captured  by  one 
that  she  hated  with  a  perfect  hatred.  Had  any 
other  man  on  earth  offered  her  the  same  convoy 
she  would  have  accepted  of  it ;  but  she  had  proved 
his  hypocrisy  already,  and  was  not  a  moment  in 
deciding  against  the  proffered  help.  Elsie,  who 
had  been  watching  the  movements  of  her  counte- 
nance with  the  keenest  scrutiny,  was  prepared  to 
thwart  the  sinister  purpose,  had  there  been  any 
wavering  on  the  part  of  her  ward.  But  the  hesita- 
tion, if  any,  was  but  for  a  moment;  for  the  face 
of  the  captive  assumed  the  most  ineffable  scorn, 
which  the  wily  serpent  interpreted  without  re- 
quiring verbal  expression,  which  provoked  the 
savage  more  than  a  torrent  of  words.  These  feeble 
women,  even  the  simple  Angelica,  had  put  on  a 
calmness  which  confounded  their  enemy,  and 
rendered  him  almost  mad  ;  all  the  more  because 
he  expected  to  hear  the  voice  of  Clifford  in  the 
rear  every  moment.  Whatever,  therefore,  he  had 
to  do  for  himself,  must  be  done  quickly.  Per- 
ceiving that  Elsie  was  the  prime  mover  of  Miss 
Clinton's  action,  he  tried  that  string,  gently  at 
first,  as  if  conscious  of  the  tenderness  beneath. 
Knowing  from  past  experience  that  the  least 
scratch  of  an  unsheathed  claw  would  bring  upon 
him  a  storm,  before  which  he  must  retire,  he 
partly  addressed  both  the  young  women,  as  he 
said,  in  his  most  smiling  way  : 

"The  Boerman's  young  Wildcat  will  go  with 
the  Fawn.     Shandaagan  is  good  Indian  hunter." 
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Elsie  had  not  the  self-restraint  of  Miss  Clinton. 
Having  always  full  freedom  at  home,  her  speech 
was  ever  the  ready  utterance  of  her  feelings,  and 
now  that  her  contempt  for  the  niean  red  skin  was 
so  deep,  it  was  all  she  could  say  to  bid  him — 

*'  Go  off  to  Stony  Clove,  where  the  squaws  are 
lying  hungry  beside  their  papooses,  whimpering 
for  their  double-tongued  daddies." 

A  flash  of  savage  passion  crossed  the  face  of  the 
smooth  deceiver,  when  he  leaped  down  on  the 
step  beneath,  along  with  his  attendant,  coming  up 
close  to  the  very  spot  where  the  three  females  were 
standing,  with  their  faces  toward  their  enemies. 
Elsie  was  all  alert,  and  whispering  to  her  mother 
to  keep  an  eye  on  one  savage,  she  took  the  chief 
to  herself  In  the  front  of  Miss  Clinton  she  kept 
Kiskataam  at  bay.  On  the  other  hand,  Shan- 
daagan  was  pressing  forward  with  the  evident 
intention  of  pushing  the  old  lady  aside,  so  that  he 
might  aid  his  master  in  securing  Elsie,  who  was 
the  one  most  to  be  dreaded.  But  Angelica  had  not 
stood  so  long  unprepared,  for  with  a  sione  in  her 
strong  hand,  she  struck  the  skull  of  the  Indian 
such  an  unexpected  blow  that  he  reeled,  and  all 
but  fell.  A  moment  more,  and  his  tomahawk 
would  have  done  its  work  on  her  head,  when 
Rover  seized  the  calf  of  his  leg  from  behind, 
giving  it  a  bite  which  would  have  made  a  white 
roan  scream;  this  gave  the  old  lady  a  chance  with 
another  stone  to  strike  the  hand  that  held  the 
weapon  of  death,  when  he  let  it  fall  just  at  her 
feet.  She  picked  it  up  so  aptly  that  the  coward 
sprang  back,  and  wreaked  his  vengeance  by  a  kick 
on  the  dog's  ribs,  which  added  to  the  music  of 
the  day. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indian  chief  was  pressing 
hard  upon  Elsie,  whose  courage  was  rising  equal 
to  the  emergency,  as  she  prepared  for  the  worst, 
though  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  wily  foe 
to  do  more  than  frighten  her  into  compliance, 
since  he  could  not  wheedle  them  into  his  charge. 
He  said  fiercely: 

"Does  the  Wildcat  seek  a  lead  nut  through  her 
brown  hair,"  as  he  pointed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
in  the  direction  of  the  brave  girl's  breast,  who, 
not  in  the  least  daunted,  to  the  evident  surprise 
of  the  enemy,  drew  from  her  bosom,  where  it  lay 
concealed,  a  beautiful  silver-mounted  pistol,  armed 
with  A  small  dagger,  that  flew  out  at  the  touch  of 
a  spring. 

"Does    the    bloody   Catamount   want   a  ball 


through  his  false  heart? 
nearer  and  there  are  two 

Foiled  alike  in  his  at 
frightening  these  feeble 
wit's  end,  and  was  evid 
thing  desiderate,  when,  to 
tion,  the  chief  actor  in  th 
suddenly  upon  the  stage.  Q 
that  ran  across  the  ravine  ai 
looked  down  u[)on  the  who! 
and  a  hesitation  which  a  \ 
sessed  of  some  honor,  ma] 
when  he  sees  the  victim  d| 
his  conscience  tells  him  tU 
own  esteem.  He  stood  fl 
himself,  not  unlike  the  eai 
on  the  lamb,  hating  the^ 
satiable  appetite  to  devour.^ 
was  the  arrival  of  Clifford  dl 
Kiskataam,  His  intentioflj 
moment,  to  carry  off  Miss  0| 
taken  her  back  into  the  wfl 
rather  than  not  be  revenged 
would  have  set  her  dowa  \ 
whence  he  abducted  her.  I 
had  made  with  the  unpil 
been  nursing  his  vengeancff 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival  j 
schemes  were  blown  aside, 
the  prize  to  the  one  who 
ing  his  teeth  with  rage 
had  no  alternative  but  to 
seem  to  yield,  by  showi 
master's  interest,  so  that 
said: 

'♦  De  Yudas  petray  his  nol 

'*  Miss  Clinton,  I  have  ^ 
after  an  eternity  of  aaxietji 
of  the  cold,  passionate  hyp^ 
cunning  of  the  fox  with  thid 
well  do  you  hide,  and  so  fl 
you  move." 

With  these  words,  he  bfl 
deference  to  beauty  and* 
save  the  most  knowing  tl 
could  have  guessed  that 
surface  but  the  purest  strd 
bow  the  lady  gave  no  fill 
toward  him.  watching  his  I 

"Miss  Clinton."  said  tl 
nearer  and  standing  qui 


the  others  were  grouped,  for  all  were  waiting  his 
motion;  "you  look  in  that  dress  as  if  you  were 
prepared  to  come  with  me  to  the  place  where 
Nature  is  exhibited  on  her  greatest  scale,  and 
when  I  have  you  there,  standing  in  the  island 
that  divides  the  tumbling  waters,  a  poet  would 
call  you  the  genius  of  Niagara." 

Margaret  had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  events  of 
the  morning,  up  to  this  moment,  that  her  fantastic 
attire  was  the  least  of  her  thoughts,  but  being  now 
reminded  of  that,  and  casting  a  rapid  glance  over 
her  person,  a  slight  blush  tinged  her  cheek  as  she 
reflected  on  her  folly  in  the  midst  of  her  distress, 
but  this  was  no  time  to  be  afTected  by  trifles; 
important  realities  called  for  action,  and  for  en- 
durance; now  she  could  neither  be  flattered  nor 
frightened  out  of  her  chaste  dignity,  by  the  man 
who  had  tried  before  this  to  fascinate  her,  as  the 
snake  draws  the  helpless  bird  into  his  jaws. 

"Miss  Clinton/'  repeated  the  artful  seducer, 
"  you  never  in  the  days  of  your  greatest  beauty,  in 
the  brilliant  assemblies  we  have  attended  together, 
looked  half  so  queenly  as  now,  standing  amidst  all 
that  rugged  grandeur  around  you,  and  yourself  so 
seemly  in  the  trappings  of  that  holy  nature  you 
I  love  so  well.  Could  you  but  see  the  great  lakes 
of  the  North  and  of  the  West,  your  spirits  would 
expand  to  a  breadth  which  you  are  as  yet  a 
stranger  to." 

"  Defile  not  the  pure  air  around  you  with  such 
flattery.  Your  breath  is  hateful  to  me ;  I  hate  the 
pure  things  you  put  your  praise  upon  ;  I  have 
become  tame,  and  tired  of  my  childish  romance, 
since  it  has  cost  me  so  dearly  already.  My  liberty 
has  been  bartered  for  it,  and  before  night  falls, 
my  life  may  be  the  sacrifice.  But,  thank  God, 
my  virtue  still  remains  and" 

"May  not,"  interrupted  the  smooth  sinner, 
•'  virtue  and  love  dwell  together  in  a  cottage, 
while  romance  would  ride  out  in  comixiny  on  play- 
days?  I  remember  some  such  sentiment  sung, 
in  a  home  we  wot  of.  Our  own  Shenstone,  you 
know,  sings: 

"•  I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  where  the  wood  pigeons  breed.' " 

"No  more!"  said  the  impatient  lady;  "you 

have  touched  the  wrong  chord ;  I  will  sing  the 

real  truth,  as  Shenstone  sung : 

•"  'Tis  his  with  mock  passions  to  glow, 
*Tis  hts  with  sinoolh  tales  to  unfold; 
How  her  fa^e  i,s  as  white  as  the  snow. 
And  her  bosom  be  sure  is  as  cold,' " 
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With  that  he  leaped  down  on  to  the  same  plat- 
form where  the  three  fugitives  and  the  two  Indians 
were  already  standing.  Margaret  stood  in  the 
centre,  her  autumnal  crown  on  her  head,  the 
wreath  around  her  person,  in  a  diagonal  direction, 
and  her  blanket  robe  bound  at  the  waist  by  another 
wreath  of  willow  twigs,  that  confined  it,  so  that 
she  moved  without  tripping  on  the  skirts.  As  she 
saw  ClilTord  approaching  her,  she  exclaimed,  with 
more  force  than  could  be  expected  of  her : 

"Stand  back,  wretched  man  ;  God  has  still  pro- 
vided me  with  a  retreat,  that  I  may  escape  from 
your  hands." 

"God  himself  cannot  save  you  now.  Miss 
Clinton.  See  on  either  side  of  you  my  two  faithful 
servants,  the  brave  Indian  chief  Kiskataara,  and 
the  cunning  Shandaagan,  and  behind  you  is  the 
roaring  fall.  You  see  that  that  Providence  you 
speak  of  has  delivered  you  into  my  hand.  Sur- 
render at  will  is  your  true  courage  now,  and  you 
may  make  your  own  terms.  Margaret,  in  yielding 
to  your  fate,  you  conquer  your  conqueror," 

With  these  half  earnest  words,  said  in  a  serio- 
light  manner,  the  bad  man  look  a  step  nearer, 
partly  bending  himself  forward,  taking  ofif  his  cap 
as  in  deference  to  the  presence  of  a  queen  ;  while 
the  whole  group  presented  a  picture  worthy  of  a 
painter's  eye.  It  was  well  that  a  pause  was  taking 
place,  since  it  gave  time  for  the  working  of  those 
passions  within  which  ever  gain  force  as  they  are 
restrained,  and  the  time  given  allowed  ELsie  an 
opportunity  of  reflecting  on  the  critical  position 
of  her  friend.  Her  bosom  heaved,  as  the  veins 
of  her  neck  swelled,  her  whole  frame  expanded  a 
siiie  which  seemed  above  common,  and  yet  there 
was  a  symmetry  of  proportion  which  filled  the 
mind  more  than  the  eye. 

"Stand  back,  caitiff  1"  was  the  frantic  exclama- 
tion of  Miss  Clinton  to  the  still  approaching 
Clifford.  "Stand  back!  Soldier  though  you  be, 
you  are  a  coward,  in  attacking  women,  and  I  will 
not  trust  myself  in  your  hand.  I  have  at  least 
one  chance  of  escape." 

With  this  she  sprung  up  into  the  tree  at  her 
back,  climbing  to  the  branch  on  which  Aurelius 
stood,  welcoming  her  with  his  curved  neck  and 
spreading  wings  as  if  he  invited  her  to  her  chariot; 
she  sat  out  on  the  branch  swinging  over  the  deep 
gulf,  making  the  heads  of  all  but  herself  dizzy. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Miss  Clinton,  do  not  tempt 
Providence  in  that  way ;  come  down,  and  I  swear 
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by  my  honor,  that  you  may  go  where  you  please 
rather  than  have  your  blood  on  my  hands." 

"  I  will  not  trust  a  man  whose  cheek  grows 
pale  at  the  sight  of  death,  and  calling  himself  a 
soldier;  first  mocking  God,  and  the  next  moment 
invoking  his  name,  then  swearing  by  an  honor 
that  has  been  tarnished  by  ingratitude  and  violated 
friendship." 

The  blood  came  back  to  the  face  of  ClifTord  at 
these  reproaches.  He  was  mad,  and  knew  not 
how  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  or  on  whom.  He 
felt  himself  weak  in  the  presence  of  such  daring 
as  he  saw.  Besides,  the  scene  before  him,  wild 
and  romantic,  had  a  charm  which  captivated  bis 
cultivated  and  experienced  eye.  Margaret  was 
dressed  in  her  queenly  robes,  and  unconscious  of 
her  beauty  at  the  moment.  Her  face  flushed,  her 
hair  hanging  loose  on  her  shoulders,  she  stood 
balancing  herself  on  the  branch  with  one  hand  on 
the  proud  eagle's  neck  and  the  other  ready  to 
loosen  the  string  that  bound  him  to  the  tree. 
Clifford,  at  the  moment,  would  have  given  all  he 
called  his  own  to  have  had  the  lady  at  his  com- 
mand, whose  spirit  so  proudly  defied  him. 

"Clifford,"  she  called  out  in  transport,  "you 
see  that  the  God  you  mocked  has  provided  for  me 
a  way  of  escape ;  I  am  not  without  a  friend  since 
I  can  rise  on  this  noble  creature's  wings." 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  Miss  Clinton,  do  not 
think  of  trusting  yourself  thereon.  1  swear  on 
my  knee  that  you  may  do  as  you  please,  only 
come  down," 

*•  I  will  trust  the  eagle  before  I  will  an  ungrate- 
ful and  dishonorable  man  misnamed  soldier  and 
unworthy  of  his  flag.  I  feel  safe.  I  am  not  the 
first  that  has  been  thrust  upon  a  pinnacle,  and 
who  came  down  safe  in  angels'  charge." 

All  this  lime  the  noble  Aurelius  was  excited  to 
the  highest  degree,  by  the  loud  speaking  and  the 
gestures  of  the  different  parlies.  He  fell  the 
sympathy  of  human  passion,  in  which  he  joined 
so  fiercely  that  he  kept  the  soldier  in  check,  by 
his  fluttering  and  his  screaming.  It  would  have 
been  more  than  a  strong  man  durst  have  done  to 
venture  without  arms  near  to  him.  Without 
measuring  the  full  strength,  skill  and  rapidity  of 
such  an  enemy,  Clifford  made  a  spring  at  the 
eagle,  hoping  to  bring  him  down,  and  thus  cool 
the  ardor  of  his  mistress,  but  before  he  could  seize 
his  feel  the  proud  creature,  quick  as  thought, 
struck  the  intruder's  cheek  with  his  beak  below 
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the  eye,  for  which  he  ai 
with  a  force  and  a  pain  w 
and  tears,  as  he  stood  the  i 
and  contempt.  His  rage  I 
now  up,  and  pausing  a  at 
force,  he  said  :  ] 

"Miss  Clinton,  I  have* 
since  you  will  not  yield  yo 
lector  must  pay  the  penalt] 
Majesty's  servants." 

With  that  he  leveled 
tion  of  putting  a  ball 
Quick  as  a  flash,  Elsie  stegj 
the  muzzle  aside,  when  tl 
in  the  gulf  below.  The  N 
in  a  transport  of  fury,  lool 
brave  Dutch  girl,  whom  ' 
before,  and  who  now  stoo4 
as  he  demanded,  "  Who  i 
my  game?"  ( 

"No  soldier  of  King  I 
sign  of  my  country  in  0 
prompt  answer.  i 

"Ah,"  said  the  mortifl|( 
got  a  young  rebel  Whig  a| 
and  beyond  the  lines  looji 
bind  these  rebellious  ard 
with  old  Abiel  and  Schuylj 
will  serve  as  maid  of  hoi 
there  j  I  see  she  wears  hefJ 

During  the  excitement] 
the  three  men  had  closetl 
women,  and  seemed  zbi 
charge.  Angelica  had  a 
for  her  foe  in  one  hand  i 
hawk  in  the  other.  Elsli 
trigger  of  her  pistol  and  I 
wound  up  to  the  highest  p 
to  court  the  chance  of  d 
raiher  than  to  fear  it.  If  slj 
kind  which  would  have  f^ 
more  freely,  as  when  ste 
of  a  b&lloon,  in  which  shi 
With  eye  and  hand  firm, 
from  the  twigs  of  the  I 
finiU  spring  the  instant 
yard  of  her  person ;  whei 
it  came  out  of  the  rocks : 

"Clifford!  coward  I  s| 
sworn  enemy 

The  apparition 
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sudden  alarm  of  the  parties;  though  it  was  a 
human  form  that  stood  before  them  and  a  human 
voice  that  spoke  to  them.  It  was  human,  but 
dressed  in  bear-skins,  with  a  high  crowned  hat  of 
the  same  material ;  the  face,  rough  with  hair, 
seemed  as.  if  the  same  animal  had  provided  the 
man  with  a  beard  from  his  jaws.  Standing  erect 
on  the  north  side  of  the  shelf,  the  figure  con- 
fronted the  three  men,  who  stood  waiting  for  the 
next  movement.  The  Indians  fell  back  to  the 
upper  side,  while  Clifford  moved  to  the  south 
extremity  of  the  platform  confronting  his  new  foe. 
The  stream  of  water,  shallow  at  the  time,  ran 
between  them ;  while  the  females  standing  with 
their  backs  to  the  precipice,  were  about  equal 
distance  from  the  two  men,  who  were  already 
eyeing  each  other  as  malignant  enemies  ever  do, 
when  suddenly  brought  face  to  face.  As  soon  as 
Clifford  sufficiently  recovered  himself,  he  de- 
manded, haughtily : 

*•  Who  dares  to  insult  a  king's  officer  on  duty 
or  to  interfere  with  the  king's  business  in  any  way  ? 
or  what  mental  in  an  idot's  garb  has  the  temerity 
to  call  Colonel  Clifford  a  coward." 

"His  duty!  the  villain's  duty !  ha  J  ha,  ha  1" 

The  laugh  froze  the  blood  of  even  the  stolid 
Indians,  who  looked  on  as  if  they  had  been  turned 
to  stone.  "Your  duty  to  employ  a  savage  to 
decoy  an  enthusiastic,  artless  maiden  into  your 
toils  I  The  child  of  your  best  friend,  the  man 
who  defended  your  black  name  from  eternal  dis- 
grace. Your  duty!  to  hunt  after  women  as  tigers 
are  circled  round  I  Duty !"  and  the  figure  laughed 
again  in  scorn,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  echoes 
were  the  responding  of  the  fiends  from  the  pit  of 
damnation.  So  voluble  and  full  were  the  answers 
from  up  the  clove  that  Clifford,  though  accustomed 
to  the  scenes  of  danger,  shrank  from  the  voices 
that  called  upon  his  conscience  to  reply  and  defend 
himself  against  those  superstitions  which  were  un- 
manning him. 

"Fool  that  I  am,"  he  burst  out,  "to  be  foiled 
of  my  purpose  by  a  madman,  spook,  or  wizard;  I 
have  heard  of  you  before.  This  is  too  much, 
and  a  dose  of  powder  and  lead  must  silence  your 
gibberish.  See  if  you  are  witch  enough  to  catch 
that  in  your  skull  cap." 

And  with  that  there  was  a  fiash  and  a  report. 
The  ball  pierced  the  high  hat  of  the  strange  being, 
bringing  it  to  the  rock;  and  when  the  smoke 
passed  away,  the  soldier  was  waiting  to  see  the 


effect  of  his  fire,  when  to  his  utter  amazement  the 
rough  robe  of  the  figure  had  also  dropped  off  even 
to  his  beard,  and  there,  instead  of  a  maniac,  stood 
an  officer  of  his  Majesty's  Thirteenth  Regiment  of 
Foot,  in  his  undress,  fully  armed  and  equipped  for 
battle;  all  except  that  his  head  was  bare.  Great 
beads  of  perspiration  broke  out  on  the  brow  of 
Clifford,  while  his  lower  jaw  feli  as  if  smitten  by 
death,  and  his  lips  involuntarily  muttered,  "Cal- 
dcrwood." 

"Thank  you,  Clifford,  for  that  shot,"  were  the 
first  words  of  the  unveiled  man.  "  See,  here  is  a 
better  mark  for  you.  Aim  at  this  star,  won  by 
your  side  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoogly.  Aim  at  it, 
for  it  lies  on  the  heart  you  have  already  riv^n 
asunder.  Two  full  years  ago,  I  warned  you  of  the 
coming  day  of  vengeance.  It  has  arrived.  There 
is  a  just  God  in  the  heavens." 

At  this  part  of  the  action,  going  on  in  that 
lately  solitary  chamber  of  nature,  the  different 
parties  who  had  been  collecting  from  all  sides, 
were  arriving,  so  as  to  surround  the  little,  but  per- 
fect water-fall.  The  ledge  of  the  rock  served  as  a 
stage  on  which  the  main  actors  stood,  while  all 
around,  at  different  points,  were  the  spectators. 
Down  the  stream,  and  looking  upward,  were 
the  mock  Indians,  gaping  in  astonishment.  The 
Mohawks  stood  on  the  sides  of  the  gulf  like 
statues  of  bronze,  gazing  on  the  marvelous  scene. 
The  officers  on  parole  who  were  in  pursuit  of 
game,  came  in  from  above;  while  Cuffee  and  his 
crew  were  perched  like  crows  on  the  high  trees 
outside  of  all.  They  were  rooks  in  a  gallery  of 
nature. 

The  now  unveiled  and  chief  actor  gave  a  glance 
of  grim  satisfaction  around  him,  saying,  "  One  of 
us  must  die.  Surely,  the  brave  Clifford,  whose 
praises  have  been  sung  by  the  belles  of  St.  James, 
will  not  show  the  white  feather.  You  coward  ! 
you  seducer,  you  ingrate,  can  you  not  be  provoked  ; 
can  the  blood  of  the  proud  Clifford  not  start  at 
the  epithet  coward !" 

The  petrified  and  quivering  sinner  at  this  leaped 
as  if  he  had  been  stung,  and  looking  up,  he  cried 
with  a  husky  voice,  *'It  shall  never  be  said  of 
Clifford  that  he  feared  death  at  the  hand  of  any 
man  :  I  am  ready." 

The  two  combatants  stood  at  the  extremes  of 
that  stage;  the  Indians  on  one  side,  and  the 
women  on  the  other,  so  that  the  balls  must  pass 
between  them.     Elsie  grasped  her  pistol  tighter 
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for  she  had  a  terrible  purpose  in  her  mind,  in  the 
event  of  one  falling.  Margaret  bent  forward  from 
her  seat,  so  steadily  that  her  plumes  did  not 
quiver;  but  the  pious  Angelica  hid  her  face  in 
earnest  prayer,  as  she  thought  of  an  immortal  soul 
passing  in  blood  to  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Judge.  The  red  men  dilated  their  eyes  to  the 
utmost  but  stood  in  an  evident  transport  of  expec- 
tation that  showed  an  inward  pleasure,  whatever 
might  be  the  result. 

The  deadly  weapons  were  raised  :  a  flash  and  a 
report,  and  a  fall.  It  was  the  conscience  stricken 
Clifford.  Calderwood  ran  forward  with  his  sword 
drawn,  for  he  feared  the  treachery  of  the  deceiver ; 
but  he  soon  found  that  it  was  needless,  for  the  ball 
had  struck  the  right  arm  below  the  shoulder,  shat- 
tering the  bone. 

"  1  bargained  for  nothing  less  than  life,"  said 
the  enraged  Calderwood.  '*  Confess  to  be  a  liar  or 
die.     The  steel  is  at  your  throat." 

"Never!  never!"  was  the  bitter  reply  of  the 
vanquished  but  still  unhumbled  man.  The  foot  of 
the  victor  was  on  his  breast,  and  the  weapon  ready 
for  the  last  plunge,  when  it  was  thrust  aside  by 
a  powerful  arm  from  behind.  It  was  Brandt, 
attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  pistols,  and  just  in 
time  to  save  the  life  of  his  companion  in  arms. 

CHAPTER  XL.       fawn's  LEAP. 

While  the  grand  tragedy  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  was  acting,  the  spectators,  as  if  spell- 
bound, stood  waiting  the  issue.  A  common  feel- 
ing of  horror  and  surprise  pervaded  all.  It  was 
one  of  those  seasons  when  the  mind  grasps  the 
whole  at  a  glance,  the  daring — the  danger  and  the 
sublimity  of  the  position  which  the  young  lady 
had  taken,  and  where  she  sat  with  such  grace  and 
majesty.  The  other  figures  in  the  foreground  were 
ranged  according  to  their  place.  But  the  fear 
entertained  by  all,  lest  the  fatal  leap  might  be 
taken,  overwhelmed  every  other  emotion. 

Kvery  one  w^as  relieved  and  drew  a  deep  breath 
when  the  danger  was  past.  The  villainous  pur- 
suer had  fallen,  and  they  had  time  to  follow  out 
the  doings  of  the  rest.  The  roost  prominent  were 
foar  men  dressed  in  the  assumed  Indian  garb; 
one  of  them,  without  any  previous  warning,  seized 
the  vile  Kiskataam  with  a  vigor  and  skill  that 
nearly  overcame  him  at  once.  But  that  traitor 
was  no  common  enemy.  The  savage  saw  that  the 
cup  of  death  was  put  to  his  lips  and  he  resolved  to 


sell  his  life  dear,  and  th< 
of  his  fathers  in  compi 
gulf  toward  which  he  wi 
grip  of  Bertram,  he  deteri 
young  Englishman  wnth  hii 
Seeing  that  the  lady  from] 
nized  her  lover,  he  gave  a  1 
at  the  agony  she  was  \ 
impossible  to  elude  the 
aimed  at,  and  which  Bern 
punish  did  not  see.  Lilc 
around  by  a  serpent,  the  || 
his  body,  but  with  a  sailQ 
denly  ui>on  his  feet,  he  b^ 
who  received  as  suddenly 
a  practiced  wrestler,  briH 
rock  with  a  crash  that  id 
bone  in  his  body  was  j| 
time  to  recover  his  scattdl 
hand  and  foot,  and  left 
stoical  indifference,  waiti 
saw  was  now  sealed. 

During  these  fierce  co 
Margaret  and  Elsie  were 
tension,     A  double  beat 
felt  by  both  as  the  four  yd 
stage  of  action,  disguisoi 
for  then  they  really  deenai 
but  the  quick  eye  of  Eli 
Teunis   was   present,  andj 
that  he  had  brought  frien^ 

"  Coiirage,  my  lady,"  i 
"deliverance  has  come  I 
still  till  the  battle  is  ovef 
can."  I 

And  there  they  remauj 
was  conquered.     Clarenoi 
the  tree  on  which  his  na 
pale  as  death.     The  bl 
fell  nearly  fainting  in  h 
showed  no  sluggishness 
side  of  Elsie,  he  grasped 
afraid  of  her  being  lake 
kiss  that  was  not  unh 
and   which  she  return 
followed  by  as  hard  a 
cheek  of  her  lover,  whi 
hour  afterward. 

"A  pretty  kindcreen 
two  helpless  women  folks 

"Elshie!  Elshie !"  sa 
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gelica.  "  Yc  kenen  nae  dat  de  kind  lad  was  liken 
to  go  out  of  himself  on  de  day  dat  he  lost  tee  on 
de  hill ;  sae  hold  ly  peace,  and  be  tankful  for  all 
our  mercies." 

During  this  little  by-play,  which  even  in  the 
times  of  the  greatest  commotion  will  be  played 
out,  Bertram  and  Clarence  were  bending  over 
Margaret,  who,  soon  recovering  from  the  shock 
of  this  sudden  deliverance,  opened  her  eyes,  fear- 
fully looking  into  the  face  of  Bertram,  lest  all 
might  be  a  deception.  The  latter  dropped  a  few 
warm  tears  such  as  a  heroic  heart  will  send  forth 
when  love  returns  fond  glances  as  it  did  here. 
The  kiss  of  affection  was  freely  given  to  both 
brother  and  lover. 

The  guilty  Clifford  sat  where  he  saw  the  whole. 
Writhing  in  his  pride  and  remorse,  wounded  and 
defeated,  he  turned  himself  away  from  the  sight, 
gnashing  his  teeth  with  rage  and  |>ain  like  what 
we  may  suppose  Satan  to  have  felt  when  he  saw 
our  first  parents  in  the  midst  of  their  happiness. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  tempest,  and  the  late 
busy  actors  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  quiet, 
waiting  for  the  command  of  some  master  ;  no  one 
exactly  knew  whom,  for  as  yet  they  had  been 
thrown  together  as  by  chance.  An  underhand 
movement  there  must  have  been,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  true,  but  the  very  skillfulness  of  the 
operator  had  nearly  undone  the  whole.  An  hour 
sooner  or  later  would  have  changed  the  face  of 
things.  The  dangerous  experiment  therefore  of 
allowing  the  denmtement  to  come  out  in  a  public 
display,  was  was  more  worthy  of  a  playwright 
than  of  a  wise  man,  who  never  waits  for  a  better 
chance  when  he  has  an  almost  certain  issue. 
The  man  who  arranged  the  plot  might  have  de- 
livered these  fugitive  women  a  day  sooner,  but 
having  ulterior  views  of  revenge,  he  tempted  that 
Providence,  who,  notwithstanding  his  rash  folly, 
crowned  his  scheme  with  success. 

Calderwood,  as  he  was  now  known  to  all,  was 
in  earnest  council  with  Brandt,  whose  mind  was 
evidently  yielding  to  what  was  presented  to  him. 
A  piece  of  parchment,  such  as  bears  the  commis- 
sion of  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Great  Britain, 
was  held  out  to  the  Mohawk,  while  the  other 
hand,  with  earnest  gesticulations,  was  pointing  to 
the  several  parties  within  sight,  as  if  he  were  ex- 
pounding to  the  mind  of  the  puzzled  Indian  some 
point  of  difficulty.  All  at  once  the  face  of  the 
red  man  shot  forth  a  fierce  light.     He  saw  that  he 


had  been  imposed  upon,  and  coming  forward  to 
the  place  where  Margaret  sat,  still  arrayed  in  her 
queenly  robes,  he  smiled  and  looked  from  her  to 
the  eagle  that  perched  above  her  on  the  tree. 
Gazing  on  the  bird,  he  folded  his  arms,  absorbed 
in  thought ;  then  cast  a  glance  at  his  own  form, 
which  a  reader  of  nature  would  have  interpreted 
to  mean,  "  We  are  the  true  children  of  the  Great 
Spirit." 

**  Does  the  Fawn  wish  her  bird  to  cross  the  big 
water  when  she  goes  to  the  green  fields  of  the 
great  Father  George?"  This  was  said  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  drawing  out  something  else 
than  a  bare  answer  about  the  eagle. 

'*No,  Great  Chief  j  the  bird  shall  be  set  at 
liberty  when  I  go  from  here,  if  my  will  be  law;  I 
love  England,  and  he  loves  his  mountain  home. 
He  is  screaming  for  his  mate;  I  have  found,"  she 
was  almost  saying — mine  ;  but  stopping  in  the 
midst  of  the  sentence,  she  sprang  again  into  the 
tree,  and  bidding  Elsie  look,  she  loosened  the 
string  that  bound  the  legs  of  Aurelius,  stroked  his 
noble  neck  down  with  her  hand,  while  he  returned 
her  fondness  by  rising  to  his  full  height.  Feeling 
himself  at  liberty,  he  rose  on  his  wmgs,  as  they 
spread  at  their  full  length.  For  a  moment  he 
hung  over  the  deep  lin,  then  slowly  rising,  he 
soared  away  to  his  mountain  home. 

As  he  ascended,  and  until  he  was  nearly  out  of 
sight,  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  one,  when 
the  Mohawk  turned  on  Margaret  the  look  of  per- 
fect approbation,  saying: 

"  The  Fawn  shall  be  Brandt's  sister,  for  her 
love  to  his  brother  in  setting  him  at  liberty;  she 
will  wear  this,  and  be  one  of  the  Mohawk's  wise 
squaws."  With  that,  as  she  descended,  he  put  a 
silver  pin  in  her  blanket  robe,  having  a  shell 
attached  to  it.  He  moved  back  to  where  Calder- 
wood waited  for  him,  and  as  he  passed  the  place 
where  Clifford  sat,  he  gave  him  one  of  those  looks 
of  contempt  which  only  an  Indian  can  put  on. 

"  The  tongue  of  the  big  warrior  folds  in  two," 
said  he.  "  The  Fawn  is  the  kid  of  the  king's 
Clinton." 

By  this  time  the  true  and  the  disguised  Indians 
had  come  in,  and  were  lying  all  around,  waiting 
the  will  of  their  chief.  The  hunt  was  past,  and 
had  ended  so  entirely  different  from  the  expecta- 
tions of  all,  that  their  minds  were  in  wonder  at 
what  should  next  come  up,  when  suddenly  the 
chief  Mohawk  started  to  his  feet,  and  all  his  tribe 
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seemed  to  have  risen  at  the  same  moment.  Their 
quick  ears  had  discerned  their  own  war-whoop 
swelling  over  the  hills  and  the  glens,  till  it  reached 
them.  Then  came  the  repeated  reports  of  fire- 
arms, declaring  that  a  skirmish  was  taking  place 
not  far  off*  which  demanded  the  presence  of  the 
leader.  Brandt,  without  further  warning,  shouted 
his  war-cry,  followed  by  the  united  voices  of  his 
men  around  him,  till  the  rocks  and  the  dells  sent 
back  the  sounds  doubled,  and  redoubted,  as  if  the 
departed  spirits  of  ten  thousand  warriors  were 
raised  from  their  slumbers  by  the  call,  to  repeat 
the  music  they  loved  so  well,  once  more  amidst 
the  scenes  of  former  glory. 

In  a  moment  Brandt  had  cut  the  bark  that  bound 
Kiskataam's  ankles  and  wrists;  ordering  him  to 
his  feet,  he  put  hira  under  a  guard  of  his  own  men, 
who  drove  him  off  before  them  at  full  speed. 
Then  pointing  Clifford  to  the  westward,  he  said, 
or  seemed  to  say,  there  is  now  your  only  chance 
of  csca|>e  ;  the  bad  man  did  not  hesitate,  for  though 
fainting  through  toss  of  blood,  and  suffering  from 
the  spiculse  of  the  bone  in  the  flesh,  he  was  forced 
into  motion ;  leaving  the  former  companions  of 
his  proud  days  more  like  a  prisoner  than  a  colonel 
of  his  Majesty's  troops,  and  the  commander  of 
Fort  Niagara.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  go, 
for  the  looks  of  scorn  and  contempt  that  met  him 
withered  his  soul;  yet  still,  with  the  proud  step  of 
the  soldier,  he  walked  off  with  the  Mohawk. 

After  the  coast  was  clear,  and  none  were  left 
except  the  Clintons  and  their  attendants,  they 
looked  round  on  one  another,  as  if  a  feeling  of 
forsakenness  had  come  over  them,  and  that  some 
one  was  expected  to  take  the  command. 

"  Where  is  our  captain,  Gabriel?"  was  the  cry  of 
more  than  one.     That  faithful  follower  had  singled 


out,  as  the  special  object  of  his  vengeance,  the  mc| 
caitiff  Shandaagan,  whose  fear  had  early  in  the  fn 
got  the  mastery  of  his  desires.  While  theattentia 
of  the  company  was  engaged  by  the  conflict 
tween  the  sailor  and  the  chief,  the  parasite  raini 
slunk  away  behind  the  scenes,  taking  the  bed 
the  stream  as  his  road  of  retreat.  Gabriel,  w 
perceived  his  motions,  and  knew  him  of  old, 
sued  after  him  in  hot  haste.  The  Indian,  wl 
knew  the  path  better  than  the  pale  face,  and  v|j 
had  not  endured  quite  so  much  fatigue  as  the  oth^ 
was  soon  out  of  sight,  leaving  the  crest-fallen  S< 
pusonian  without  a  laurel  to  carry  away  of  th 
great  victory. 

"  We  are  about  moving,"  said  Bertram,  "an 
were  beginning  to  fear  that  the  cannibals  lui 
eaten  you  up.  '  Better  the  end  of  a  feast  than  t| 
beginning  of  a  fight.'  You  know  the  gluttoa 
proverb." 

"Yes,  sir,  but  not  the  maxim  that  rules  yi 
judging  from  the  hearty  good-will  with  which 
encountered  that  red  rascal.  But  hark!  there 
the  Dominie  and  his  congregated  troops,  on 
rear  of  the  Mohawk.  Gracious  heaven,  t 
must  be  hot  work  there,  if  guns  speak  the  t 
to-day." 

"  I  am  off,"  said  Teunis,  **to  help  the  Dominii 
He  helped  me  and  mine,  and  Martin  Schuyler  J 
o  ne  o  f  the  capt  i  ves. '  *  , 

"  I  will    lose  an  arm    in   his  defence/'  sa| 
Clarence.     '*  Brave  soul  that  be  is,  with  all 
oddity." 

"And  I  am  with  you,"  said  GabrieL     *'Ii 
the  sailor  navigate   the   ship   now.     Carry   y 
passengers  to  port,  Elsie  will  be  your  pilot;  i 
let  us  all  meet,  if  we  can  settle  this  affair,  at  tk 
Flat  Rock,  before  sundown." 


THROUGH  STORMS,  THE  HOMES. 
By  Cousin  Constance. 


The  bTaats  of  wtnter  show  us  the  homes, 

llie  lenantless  homes,  in  the  leafless  trees. 

Drearily  swinging,  never  again 

Tu  shelter  a  Innl  with  its  song  of  c'ev. 

Frum  winfl-swepl  boui;h,  and  desolate  spray. 

To  the  far  bright  South  they  have  winged  their  way. 

Summer's  green  and  sheltering  leaves 
Screened  ihera  all ;  we  only  guessed. 
From  a  waft  of  music  on  the  breeze. 
That  near  was  a  song-bird's  place  of  rest. 
So  we,  in  our  dear  love-sheltered  Ix>wer5, 
Sin£  and  dream  through  the  hap|iy  hours. 


Sudden  a  blast  from  sorrow's  breatli 
Sweeps  of  verdure  our  life's  Krt«n  tree, 
Leaving  behind  the  abadow  uf  death. 
Perchance  a  lifelong  misery. 
Bewildered  with  grief,  we  lift  onr  «7«» 
To  the  home  forgotten  beyond  the  skies. 


The  blasts  of  sorrow  show  oa  tht 
The  far  bright  homes  no  slona  aasaUa; 
The  "  many  mansions,"  where,  one  by 
I'he  storm  to^t  voyagers  furl  their  ««ib. 
And  like  the  birvls  from  our  de«oI«tc  ttctf. 
We  plume  our  wings  for  the  cndUit  rM. 


THE  ETCHIN  DIAMONDS. 
By  F.  E.  R. 


Arthur  Stangate,  attorney  at  law,  was  my 
brother.  He  had  succeeded  to  my  father's  busi- 
ness, and  no  name  was  more  esteemed  and  trusted 
in  all  Runnington,  and  Runniiigton  was  a  rich  and 
important  place.  My  brother's  offices  were  in  the 
town,  two  miles  distant;  but  he  did  almost  as 
much  business  among  the  gentry  at  his  own  private 
bouse. 

Most  of  the  great  folks  employed  him;  but  his 

best   client   was   Sir   Eichin    Eckford,  a  cidevant 

,  Indian  judge,  very  wealthy,  and  the  possessor  of 

'some  rare  and  costly  jewels,  known  in  the  country 

as  the  Etchin  Diamonds.     Their  name  even  makes 

me  shudder  now. 

One  evening,  as  Arthur  was  preparing  to  return 
to  his  office,  where  important  business  would  de- 
tain him  all  night,  Sir  Etchin's  groom  left  a 
parcel,  with  a  note.  The  tatter  stated  that  the 
former  contained  the  famous  Etchin  diamonds, 
which  their  owner  thought  safest  to  entrust  to 
Arthur'^s  care,  as  he  had  been  unexpectedly  called 
to  London. 

*•  I  dont  care  what  deeds  they  leave  with  me," 
said  my  brother;  "but  I  don't  like  such  trusts  as 
these.     Still,  I  suppose  I  must  keep  them." 

Of  course,  he  could  not  send  them  back;  so, 
taking  the  parcel,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  his 
study  to  lock  it  in  the  iron  safe.  I  went  with  him, 
and  with  a  woman's  curiosity  and  love  of  jewelry, 
besought  a  peep  at  the  gems  before  they  were  put 
away. 

Arthur,  the  best  brother  in  the  world,  instantly 
removed  the  paper  covering,  disclosing  a  square 
morocco  box,  brass-bound,  with  the  key  tied  to 
the  bundle.  Opening  it,  he  showed  me  the  gems. 
They  were,  indeed,  magnificent,  set  in  the  massive 
Indian  fashion  ;  while  many  of  the  diamonds  were 
yet  uncut.  One  by  one,  bracelets,  bangles,  neck- 
lets, Arthur  lifted  and  flashed  in  the  lamplight 
before  my  dazzled  vision. 

He  was  holding  a  superb  emerald  and  diamond 
necklet  in  his  hand,  for  my  admiration,  when  hap- 
pening to  raise  my  head,  a  cry  of  alarm  burst  from 
my  lips. 

"  What  is  it,  Nell?"  asked  Arthur. 

**The  man  1"  I  replied,     "  See  1  the  window  is 


uncurtained,  and  I  am  sure  I  saw  a  man  looking  in 
from  the  tree  outside." 

"  Nonsense  1"  cried  Arthur, 

Nevertheless,  he  flung  up  the  window,  called, 
and  gazed  in  every  direction.  There  was  nothing 
— not  a  sign,  not  a  sound  ;  and  assured  as  I  was, 
that  I  had  been  mistaken,  he  fastened  the  catch, 
and  dropped  the  curtain. 

As,  however,  he  was  about  to  put  away  the 
diamonds,  I  said,  *•  Arthur,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  place  them  in  the  safe  in  your  bedroom?" 

He  agreed  in  the  advisability,  and  locked  them 
up :  then,  having  cautioned  me  to  see  well  to  the 
house  fastenings,  and  asked  again  if  I  was  really 
not  frightened  to  remain  alone  a  night  with  only 
the  servants  Jane  and  Jenkins,  he  left  for  town. 
I  saw  everything  secure  and  went  early  to  bed, 
locking  Arthur's  bedroom,  and  taking  the  key 
with  me. 

It  was  long  before  I  slept.  When  I  did,  I  was 
almost  immediately  aroused  by  a  slight  sound  at 
my  door,  I  asked  who  was  there.  Jane's  voice 
answered  in  a  cautious  whisper.  Seeing  something 
was  wrong,  rising,  I  admitted  her.  No  sooner 
had  she  entered  than,  quickly  closing,  she  refas- 
tened  the  door,  and  exclaimed  in  accents  of  terror, 
*'  Oh,  miss  I  what  shall  we  do  ?  For  mercy's  sake, 
make  no  noise — don't  get  a  light.  Burglars  are 
breaking  into  the  house,  and  I'm  sure  Jenkins  is 
their  accomplice." 

"Burglars  !"  I  cried.  Then  the  thought  of  the 
face  flashed  across  me.  "Gracious  powers!"  I 
exclaimed;  "  they  are  after  the  Eichin  diamonds!" 
I  saw  it  all.  The  groom's  errand  had  been 
divined,  my  brother's  absence  was  known,  and,  by 
Jenkins's  treacherous  aid,  the  place  was  being 
attacked.  I  dropped,  stunned,  on  the  bed.  Then 
I  started  up.  At  any  cost — even  life — the  diamonds 
entrusted  to  Arthur  must  be  saved.  Hurriedly  I 
dressed,  and  while  doing  so,  heard  the  soft  sound 
of  persons  moving  in  the  house. 

'*Jane,"   I  said,  having  explained  all  to   the 
faithful  girl,  "  I  must  get  Sir  Etchin's  diamonds." 
*'  How,  miss  ?    If  you  go  into  the  passage  they'll 
kill  you," 

"True;  therefore  I  must  get  out  by  the  win- 


dow.  They  will  not  hear,  for  they  believe  the 
box  is  in  the  study,  and  it  will  take  them  long  to 
discover  their  mistake." 

Opening  the  window,  I  got  out  on  to  the  ve- 
randa. How  fearfully  it  sloped  !  Could  I  do  it? 
Yes,  by  pressing  my  feet  against  the  guller.  Slowly 
I  went,  foot  by  foot,  until  I  reached  Arthur's  win- 
dow. My  heart  leaped  as  I  found  it  unfastened. 
Quickly  I  entered,  opened  and  relocked  the  iron 
safe,  and,  with  the  diamonds,  more  slowly,  and 
with  greater  difficulty,  returned. 

Reaching  my  own  room,  I  did  not  enter;  for 
what  could  two  helpless  women  do  against  strong, 
evil  men,  bent  on  plunder?  Instead,  I  ordered 
Jane  to  tear  a  sheet  into  shreds,  having  attached 
which  to  the  box,  I  bade  her  lower  it  to  mej  after 
I  had  descended  by  the  trellis. 

She  did  as  I  directed;  then  joining  me.  we  car- 
rying the  box  between  us,  ran  from  the  house. 

We  had  not  gone  a  dozen  yards  before  the 
dread  of  pursuit,  and  having  the  diamonds  wrested 
from  us,  possessed  me. 

"Jane,"  I  said,  "this  will  never  do.  Let  us 
make  for  the  hollow  oak.  We  can  put  the  box  in 
that ;  they'll  never  find  it  before  help  comes."' 

Hastening  in  the  direction  together,  we  man- 
aged to  raise  the  box  high  enough  to  reach  the 
hole,  and  I  toppled  it  in.  It  fell  with  a  heavy 
thud  ;  I  knew  it  was  safe.  I  then  told  Jane  to  run 
to  the  Hawthrons,  the  nearest  house,  arouse  the 
people,  and  bring  some  of  the  male  servants  back. 
She  wanted  me  to  go  with  her,  but  I  dared  not 
leave  the  neighborhood  of  the  tree,  lest  any  miser- 
able chance  should  occur  of  the  burglars  finding 
the  treasure.  Crouching  among  the  bushes  some 
yards  off,  I  bade  the  grri  hasten. 

Scarcely  had  she  gone  than  a  noise  in  the  house 
attracted  my  attention.  My  flight  with  the  jewels 
was  discovered.  My  heart  stood  still,  and  the 
blood  in  every  vein  turned  cold.  With  Jenkins, 
there  were  three  of  them.  Through  the  darkness 
I  saw  they  were  beating  and  searching  the  bushes. 
They  had  guessed  we  could  not  carry  the  box  far, 
and  evidently  were  in  hopes  of  finding  it  before 
help  came. 

Twice,  thrice,  they  approached  so  near  to  where 
I  was,  that  my  hair  stood  on  end.  The  fourth 
time  Jt  was  Jcnkin:>  himself — 1  knew  him,  despite 
his  crape  mabk — that  drew  aside  the  branches,  and 
discovered  me. 

With  a  cry  I  endeavored  to  fly ;  but  the  burglars 


instantly  secured  me.  H 
scene  that  followed;  it 
with  horror.  They  look 
not  finding  it,  with  awful  | 
me  say  where  it  was.  Myi 
aloud,  until  they  checked  ^ 
by  placing  a  pistol  at  my  liflj 
but  I  remained  firm.  I  fsl 
they,  too,  saw  it,  and  bfj 
create  exquisite  torture,  an^ 
exclaimed,  "  It  won't  do  td 
upon  us.  Gag  her,  and  4 
lake!" 

To  the  lakel  What  4 
Drown  me !  My  brain  si 
remain  firm,  and  save  th4| 
the  edge  of  the  water,  thd 
the  shoulders,  laid  me  bafi 
my  head  beneath.  My  i 
could  not  cry  out.  and  nei 
rible  sensation.     Surely  I  j 

Every  few  seconds  they  I 
whereabouts  of  the  dianKi 
shake  of  the  head.  How  li 
not  tell ;  but  abruptly  a  I 
my  ears — I  felt  the  water  % 
I  was  conscious  no  more. 

The  immersion  caused  \ 
tion  1  ever  felt  in  my  life  1 
scious.  My  breath  went  | 
vals,  and  I  had  a  painfull 
suffocaiion.  which  paralyJI 
ened  all  knowledge  of  tbf 
could  not  speak  for  the  11 
able  to  offer  the  slighted 
mentors.  | 

When  I  came  to  I  was  \tf( 
was  near  me,  and  the  fii 
"  My  brave  Nellie  !  Yon] 
diamonds.  The  help  Jatf 
when  the  ruffians  flung  yn 
are  all  captured  I" 

It  was  a  considerable  tk 
recovered  from  the  nervoi 
occasioned.  OnedayArl 
"See,  darling!"  he  said,* 
a  few  threads  of  silver  to; 
he  held  up  a  magtuAcenl 
put  gold  on  your  wrists.  ■ 
accept  this  for  your  bri 
Etch  in  diamonds."  i 
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JEMIMA  WILKINSON. 
By  James  A.  Rose. 


As  we  turn  the  pages  of  history  and  contemplate 
the  record  of  those  who  have  lived  among  us  and 
have  now  passed  away,  we  find  one  who  enacted  a 
long  farce,  but  departed  leaving  but  little  in 
written  history  to  allay  that  genuine  curiosity 
which  is  aroused  when  the  name  of  the  famous 
impostor  Jemima  Wilkinson  is  mentioned. 

This  eccentric  person,  who  was  destined  to  be 
the  founder  and  leader  of  a  so-called  religious 
sect,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Cumberland,  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  year  1751.  At  a  very 
early  age  she  commenced  to  display  some  of  those 
characteristics  which  in  after-life  made  her  the 
leader  of  a  sect  embracing  many  strong-minded 
people. 

Jemima  lived  in  a  state  of  religious  in<lifference 
until  about  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  agej  a 
revival  at  that  time  being  carried  on  by  the  Bap- 
tist Society  in  her  native  town,  she  became  inter- 
ested, and  from  a  scomer  she  soon  turned  to  be 
one  of  the  most  painfully  religions  of  the  converts. 

She,  in  fact,  spent  most  of  the  time  of  two  years 
until  1776,  in  reading  the  Bible  and  meditating 
u|x>n  religious  subjects  The  result  of  such  con- 
finement and  rigid  mental  application  could  result 
in  nothing  but  reaction;  consequently  she  was 
prostrated  by  an  illness  which  baffled  all  the  medi- 
cal aid  at  hantl.  For  a  long  time  she  lay  ujxin 
her  bed  in  a  state  of  mind  approaching  insanity. 
She  pretended  at  times  to  see  visions  from  heaven 
and  to  hold  direct  communication  with  the  Al- 
mighty. 

Her  sickness  continued  until  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  Late  one  night  in  the  month  of 
October,  she  seemed  to  those  who  watched  beside 
her  bed  to  grow  worse.  Her  respiration  ceased 
entirely;  her  features  became  as  those  of  the  dead, 
and  to  all  outward  appearances  the  soul  had  left 
the  body.  Suddenly,  when  her  companions  were 
about  to  call  the  family  and  tell  them  of  the  death, 
the  supposed  corpse  rose  up  in  bed  and  demanded 
in  a  strong  and  authoritative  voice  that  her  clothes 
be  brought  to  her.  When  remonstrated  with  and 
told  how  serious  might  be  the  consequences  of  so 
rash  a  course,  she  told  them  it  was  no  longer 
Jemima  Wilkinson  who  addressed  them,  but  "The 


Universal  Friend  of  Mankind,  a  name  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  had  spoken."  She  continued 
to  tell  them  that  Jemima  had  died,  that  her  body 
had  been  reanimated  by  the  spirit  of  God. 

All  remonstrance  being  in  vain,  she  was  allowed 
to  rise  and  dress  at  midnight.  She  went  about 
well  from  that  lime,  to  all  appearances. 

On  the  next  Sabbath  following  her  miraculous 
recovery  Jemima  atiired  herself  with  more  than 
her  usual  care  and  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Friends  as  usual,  her  father  being  a  member  of 
that  Society.  Many  had  come  to  meeting,  drawn 
hither  by  curiosity  5  the  story  of  her  rising  from  the 
dead  having  rapidly  spread  through  the  country. 
During  the  service  she  sat  quietly  in  her  seat  and 
seemed  to  pay  marked  attention  to  the  speakers. 
At  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  when  the 
congregation  left  the  house  to  spend  the  interval 
between  morning  and  afternoon  meeting  under 
the  trees  in  the  yard,  Jemima  went  apart  from  the 
rest,  and,  when  a  large  number  had  gathered 
about  her,  rose  and  addressed  them.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  a  fine  voice  and  an  excellent  memory, 
she  made  a  deep  impression  upon  many  who  heard 
her.  Her  sermon,  or  lecture,  was  filled  with 
Bible  quotations,  cant  phrases  and  numerous  ad- 
monitions to  her  hearers,  to  "listen  to  the  words 
of  the  J^rd."  She  took  good  care  always  to 
speak  of  herself  in  the  third  person.  She  never 
actually  presented  herself  as  Christ,  but  her  lan- 
guage always  was  such  as  to  allow  of  no  other 
interjiretation. 

Being  so  much  encouraged  by  this  first  essay, 
she  ai^pointed  meetings  to  be  held  at  "the  house 
where  she  tarried;"  never  calling  Jeremiah  Wil- 
kinson her  father,  or  in  any  way  admitting  a 
relationship.  Many  people  came  to  Jemima's 
meetings.  Some  came  from  curiosity,  some  to 
make  sport,  a  few  from  really  earnest  belief  in  her 
divine  mission. 

Pretending  so  much  as  she  did,  it  is  not  strange 
that  her  followers  soon  demanded  some  exhibition 
of  her  divine  powers.  Their  demands  soon  became 
so  numerous  and  pressing  that  this  pretentious 
woman  announced  that  at  a  given  time  she  would 
walk  the  water.     The   following  account  of  her 
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success  is  narrated  in  Hudson's  "  Life  of  Jemima 
Wilkinson;" 

•'She  appointed  a  time  at  which  she  would 
meet  her  friends  on  the  margin  of  the  Taunton 
River,  in  the  town  of  Swanzey,  and  convince  them 
of  the  reahty  of  what  she  had  taught  them  to 
believe,  by  walking  on  the  water.  She  made  her 
ap{}earance  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  where 
she  was  met  by  a  large  collection  of  people,  eager 
to  witness  the  exhibition  which  was  promised 
them.  She  then  commenced  with  an  eloquent 
and  fervent  prayer,  with  which  she  occupied  their 
attention  for  a  considerable  time,  after  which  she 
proceeded  to  the  delivery  of  a  discourse,  in  which 
she  lectured  her  audience  with  considerable  ability 
and  with  great  severity,  particularly  on  account  of 
their  want  of  faith.  She  told  them  that  if  they 
had  faith  to  believe  that  she  could  perform  the 
works  of  Ihe  Lord,  they  might  rest  satisfied,  for  it 
should  be  well  with  them,  and  as  to  those  who  did 
not  believe,  they  are  '  an  evil  generation  ;  they 
seek  a  sign  ;  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  them 
but  the  sign  of  Jonas,  the  Prophet.'  'Why  doth 
this  generation  seek  after  a  sign?  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  this 
generation.'  *A  wicked  and  adulterous  genera- 
tion secketh  after  a  sign ;  and  there  shall  no  sign 
be  given  it,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.' 
She  continued  her  discourse  at  considerable  length, 
admonishing  her  friends  to  beware  of  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way  by  a  wicked 
world  which  was  meant  by  an  evil  generation. 
She  also  reproved  those  who  came  there  to  gratify 
an  idle  curiosity,  instead  of  listening  to  the  voice 
of  truth,  and  was  particularly  severe  upon  those 
who  had  required  this  evidence  of  the  truth  of  her 
words.  She  then  addressed  the  whole  in  kind 
and  afTectionate  language,  proclaimed  that  she  was 
the  •  Universal  Friend  of  Mankind,'  and  that  those 
who  believed  in  the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  obeyed 
her  precepts  and  followed  her  advice,  would  be 
sure  of  a  final  passixirt  to  heaven,  while  those  who 
rejected  her  counsels  would  be  cut  off  without 
the  hope  of  pardon  or  mercy.  After  hearing  her 
through  and  receiving  her  blessings,  the  assembly 
separated  and  peacefully  retired  to  their  homes, 
some  filled  with  awe  and  fear  of  her  power  and 
authority,  some  with  commiseration  at  her  delu- 
sion, and  others  with  contempt  at  her  hypocrisy." 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  disengaging  herself 
from  this  predicament,  the  "Universal  Friend" 


was  emboldened  to  go  sti 
such  feats  as  raising  the  i 
and  foretelling  human  evej 
to  her  own  wit,  or  some  \ 
relieve  her  of  any  possible  I 

Having  obtained  a  feirl 
village,  Jemima  commence 
places.  Philadelphia  at  oj 
of  her  labors.  The  Md 
George's  Church  was  thrc^ 
she  preached  to  immense  I 
lime,  making,  however,  bul 
ing  at  variance  with  the  peoj 
in  Connecticut.  She  ford 
South  Kingstown,  Rhodei 
converts  in  South  KingstQ] 
persons  of  wealth  and  hi 
from  what  can  be  learn« 
sources,  it  seems  to  have  | 
such  under  her  influence^ 
dignity  of  her  profession,  i 

In  Updike's  ••Hisloryj 
Church"  is  narrated  the  fig! 
of  these  intelligent  conven 
pretended  miracles:  j 

"About  this  time  Judgd 
thusiasiic  and  devoted  follq 
son.  For  the  more  comfi 
of  herself  and  her  adhercn 
dition  to  his  already  spactc 
fourteen  rooms  and  bcd-ra 
places.  Her  influence  co| 
servants,  and  income  of  Ul 
her  headquarters  for  aboul 
the  scene  of  some  of  h<| 
Susannah  Potter,  daught 
deceased,  she  undertook 
ihe  day  of  the  funeral,  a 
to  witness  the  miracle. 
removed,  and  Jemima  kn 
prayer  for  her  restoratio! 
were  inflexible ;  the  iropi 
she  imputed  the  failure  to 
lowers." 

Having  by  her  avaricio 
manners  made  herself  v 
Kingstown,  the  Universal 
to  make  arrangements  fd| 
issued  a  decree,  command 
their  estates  and  place  t 
fund  of  the  Society.    It 


so  great  was  her  hold  over  the  Society,  that  all 
with  one  accord  obeyed  without  a  murmur,  and 
Judge  Potter  was  the  one  selected  to  make  this 
transaction.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  history 
of  this  man  in  connection  with  that  of  Jemima,  as 
he  was  only  one  of  the  many  cultured  persons  who 
were  duped  by  this  reraarkable  woman. 

In  1784  she  terminated  her  arrangements  and 
took  her  departure  to  what  is  now  called  Yates 
County,  New  York;  but  at  that  time  it  was  unset- 
tled, except  by  the  Indians  of  whom  Jemima's 
agent  purchased  the  land.  She  named  her  settle- 
ment New  Jerusalem.  Her  desire  seemed  to  be, 
to  get  as  far  away  from  the  enlightening  influence 
of  civilization  as  possible,  where  her  power  would 
remain  supreme. 

What  an  imposing  sight  it  raust  have  been  to  see 
this  line  of  deluded  beings,  following  their  eccen- 
tric leader  away  from  home  and  friends  into  an 
unknown  wilderness ! 

Judge  Potter  returned  in  a  few  years  from  his 
emigration  and  occupied  his  homestead,  but  his 
circumstances  became  so  embarrassed  in  conse- 
quence of  his  devotion  to  this  artful  woman,  that 
he  was  soon  compelled  to  mortgage  his  estate; 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  redeem  it  in  its  deteri- 
orated condition,  he  in  1807  sold  the  remainder 
of  his  interest  in  it,  and  settled  in  Genesee." 

To-day  none  of  the  ancient  elegancies  of  this 
place  remain.  The  "  old  abbey,"  as  the  residence 
was  called,  has  |>assed  away.  The  beautiful  gardens, 
luxurious  summer-houses,  costly  shade  trees,  and 
productive  fruit-orchards  are  among  the  things  of 
the  past;  a  small  farmer's  cottage,  surrounded  by 
the  usual  farm  appointments,  take  their  place. 

A  wealthy  gentleman  in  Worcester,  Pennsyl- 
vania, became  a  follower  of  Jemima,  and,  like 
Judge  Potter,  sacrificed  his  wealth  in  donating  to 
to  her  desires.  There  seems  to  be  abundant  proof 
that  at  one  time  she  actually  had  her  hands  in  the 
State  treasury  of  Rhode  Island.  Many  anecdotes 
are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  she  took  pos- 
session of  a  desired  object.  If  some  one  of  her 
followers  possessed  an  article  which  their  mistress 
desired,  she  would  enter  the  house  and  take  the 
object  away,  saying,  '*  the  Friend  hath  need  of 
this  thing."  This  was  deemed  excuse  enough, 
by  her  followers. 

As  Jemima  grew  older  she  greiv  more  and  more 
severe  in  disciplining  her  flock.  Her  power  being 
absolute  and  her  decress  final,  it  is  interesiing  to 


notice  some  of  the  methods  of  punishing  offenders. 
Many  and  peculiar  were  the  penances  put  upon 
those  who  hesitatingly  obeyed  her  command. 

One  person  wlio  came  under  her  displeasure 
was  condemned  to  wear  about  his  neck,  in  public 
and  private,  a  sheep's  bell,  until  allowed  to  take  it 
off.  Another  was  condemned  to  wear  a  black 
cap. 

She  often  gave  severe  reproof  for  levity,  and 
sometimes   imposed    the   penance  of  silence,  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  according  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  sin.     In  one  instance  she  was  des- 
tined to  have  her  commands  set  at  defiance.     A 
young  woman   of  the  Society  who  was  given  to 
laughter  and  mirth  on  the  slightest  occasion,  was 
directed  to  keep  silence  for  a  number  of  hours, 
but  something  causing  her  to  laugh,   she  con- 
tinually broke  her  penance,  until  Jemima  ordered 
pieces  of  cloth  to  be  tied  around  her  mouth.     This 
for  a  time  seemed  to  be  a  success,  but  an  extremely 
ludicrous  scene  coming  to  her  notice,  she  burst  the 
bonds,  roaring  with  laughter,  and  exclaimed :  "The 
Universal  Friend  is  a  fool  to  think  she  can  stop  a 
woman  from  talking."     She  then  left  the  Society. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  prohibited 
matrimony.     This  was  the  reverse  of  her   early 
teaching,  for  she  had  made  suitable  matches  for  her 
sisters,  providing  husbands  from  among  her  Society. 
This  new  decree  caused  much  trouble,  and  some 
dissension   among  the  believers  in  Jemima;    but 
she  remained  firm,  and  so  bent  was  she  in  her 
purpose,  that  she  even  caused  the  separation  of 
those  who  had   been  long  married.     Some  wives 
she  induced  to  leave  their  homes  and  follow  her, 
thus  sowing  discord  and  un happiness  where  con- 
tentment had  been  btfore. 

In  New  Jerusalem  the  Friend  lived  in  a  state  of 
luxury  almost  beyond  comprehension,  when  we 
think  of  the  distance  from  any  large  town.  Each 
of  the  members  contributed  annually  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Friend,  and  all  turned  out  to  till  the 
fields  and  harvest  the  crops  that  filled  the  spacious 
granaries  of  Jemima, 

The  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld,  in  his  travels  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  1796  and  1797,  met 
with  Jemima  Wilkinson  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  Duke  was  struck  with  the  extreme  neatness 
and  elegant  luxury  of  Jemima's  residence.  She 
always  seemed  flattered  by  the  attention  of  learned 
or  wealthy  people,  so  the  Duke  gained  access,  and 
by  his  letters,  seems  to  have  travelled  over  the 
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greater  part  of  her  mansion.  His  description  of 
the  Friend,  although  harmonizing  with  that  given 
by  others,  seems  to  be  so  much  more  complete, 
that  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  insert  it : 

"  We  saw  Jemima  and  attended  her  meetings, 
which  were  held  in  her  own  house.     We  found 
there  about  thirty  persons,  men,  women  and  chib 
dren.     Jemima  stood    at    the  dour  of    the   bed- 
chamber, on  a  carpet  with  a  chair  behind  her; 
she  had  on  a  white  morning-gown  and  waistcoat, 
such  as  men  wear,  and  a  petticoat  of  the  same 
color.     Her   black   hair  was   cut  short,  carefully 
combed,  and  divided  behind  into  three  ringlels  ; 
she  wore  a  stock  and  white  silk  cravat,  which  was 
tied  about  her  neck  with  affected  negligence.     In 
point  of  delivery,  she   preached  with  more  ease 
than  any  other  Quaker  I  have  yet  heard ;  but  the 
subject  matter  of  her  discourse  was  one  eternal 
repetition  of  the  same  topics — death,  sin  and  re* 
pentance.     She  is  said  to  be  about  forty  years  of 
age,  but  she  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  thirty. 
She  is  of  middle  stature^  well  made,  of  a  florid 
countenance,  and  has  fine  teeth  and  beautiful  eyes," 
The  Duke  was  impressed  more  than  anything  else 
with  her  "bad  acting,'*  and  seems  to  think  all 
persons  must  have  been  weak  to  have  seen  any- 
thing remarkable   about  her.     He  described  the 
dinner,  of  which  he  was  invited  to  partake,  as  be- 
ing the  nicest  he  had  eaten  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
and  praises  a  drink  which  Jemima  concocted  in 
her  own  room  and  sent  to  the  table.     The  Friend 
did  not  eat  with  her  guests,  but  came  to  the  table 
and  conversed  with    them   after   partaking   of   a 
sumptuous  repast  in  private. 

Thus  the  Universal  Friend  lived  and  ruled 
supreme  in  her  colony  until  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  first  day  of  July, 
iSig.  Having  been  in  failing  health  for  some 
time  previous  to  her  death,  her  summons  was  not 
unexpected  ;  but  so  firm  in  the  belief  of  their  mis- 
tress's infallibility  were  some  of  her  followers,  that 
they  stubbornly  refused  for  some  time  to  believe 
that  she  was  no  more. 

Jemima's  remains  were  placed  in  a  coflSn,  and  a 
pane  of  glass  was  inserted  in  the  lid,  that  her  face 
might  be  seen  by  her  followers ;  no  others  were 
allowed  to  approach  her.  After  a  day  or  two  of 
lamentation  the  body  was  removed  to  sotne  secret 
place  by  her  two  or  three  trusted  female  com- 
panions, and  no  one  beside  these  few  ever  knew 
her  final  resting-place.     Many  of  her  followers 


believed  that  she  rose  on 
death,  and  being  encourag 
those  having  the  body  in  cl 
son  was  able  to  leave  the 
lived,  with  an  air  of  mystt 
memory. 

In  the  course  of  Jemimi! 
considerable  property,  and  | 
before  her  death  was  in  coti 
sequence.  She  appeared  b^ 
tiff  or  defendant  in  many' 
was  involved,  and  as  a  gen^ 
court  victorious.  It  would  1 
of  her  character  would  disi 
divinity;  but  it  seems  to  haf 
upon  her  followers. 

About  a  year  before  Jemi| 
will,  leaving  her  large  and 
ing,  househr  Id  furniture,  el 
garet  Malin.     These  wom< 
from  the  outset  of  her  ci 
her  most  secret   counsels,  l| 
stances  of  great  service  to 
of  the  Friend's  body  aft< 
were  the  persons  who 
in  the  cellar  of  their  ml 
a  peculiarly  expressed  instr 
Universal  Friend.' 

Several  months  after  tl 
she  thought  best  to  add  thi 
"  ^e  it  remembered^  Thj 
doubts  of  the  due  executioi 
and  Testament  being  the  j 
year  one  thousand  scvenj 
seven  was  known  and  d[ 
Jemima  Wilkinson,  but  i 
Universal  Friend,  do  man 
the  within  instrument  as  d| 
ment — as  witness  my  hat 
tecnth  day  of  the  seventi 
year  one  thousand  eight  hi 

Jemima 


Witnesses,  etc. 

This  was  done,  no  doul 
Probate  Court  would  not 
as  the  Universal   Friend, 
to  write  her  true  name, 
measure  evading  an  ackn( 


The  following  letter  of  Jemima  is  inserted  to 
show  ihe  nature  of  her  epistolary  correspondence. 
It  seeras  to  harmonize  with  the  accounts  of  her 
conversations.  It  is  inserted  just  as  it  is  written, 
as  regards  orthograjjhy,  punctuation,  etc,  : 

"Worcester  (Penna)  20th  of  the  9th  Month 
17S9.  The  Universal  Friend,  To  John  Rose  and 
his  wife  remembers  Love:  Dear  Souls,  Try  to 
to  make  your  escape  from  the  wrath  which  is  to 
come,  upon  all  the  wicked,  that  no  not  God  ;  & 
have  not  and  and  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
dear  Son  of  His  Love;  It  is  a  Sifting  time;  Try 
to  be  on  the  Lord's  sitle ;  Do  justly  love  Mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  the  Lord  r  The  Friend  is 
yet  in  time;  &  Sarah;  but  She  is  Sick,  Do  all 
of  you  try  to  obey  the  Counsel  of  the  Lord  which 
ye  have  heard  from  time,  to  time :  That  it  may  be 
well  unto  you  :  Do  by  all  as  you  would  be  willing 
to  be  done  unto  :  Orpha  be,  Be  faithful ;  I  remain 
to  be  the  same  Friend;  I  have  not  altered  or 
Changed.  I  remember  Love  to  Elizabeth  Carr, 
To  E  :  J  :  To  H  :  F  r  To  E.  B :  To  M  :  M  : 
To  M  :  F.  &  to  the  Children.  From  the  Universal 
Friend.  Sarah  Friend,  R.  Mrllen,  Ruth  &  Lucy 
Brown  remember  love  to  you  all.  Watch  &  pray 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,  Saith  the 
Friend  to  J.  R.  &  Orpha.  I  remember  Love  to 
Eunice  Hathaway. 

"V.  F." 


This  letter,  written  in  a  bold,  firm  hand,  was 
selected  by  the  writer  of  this  article  from  a  number 
of  her  letters,  it  being  a  fair  specimen  of  them  all. 

A  great  many  persons  have  written  about  this 
notorious  woman,  both  before  and  since  her  death, 
showing  what  a  hold  she  took  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  Besides  the  writers  cited  in  this  article, 
Hannah  Adams,  in  her  "  View  of  Religion,"  pub- 
lished in  1801,  devotes  a  chapter  to  Jemima. 
"Marshall's  Catechism,"  1802,  and  **  Eccentric 
Biography,  or  Memoirs  of  Remarkable  Female 
Characters,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  published  in 
1804,  are  among  the  best  known.  At  diflTerent 
times  since  her  death  newspaper  articles  have  ap- 
peared ;  but  have  added  little  to  her  history. 

The  one  point  at  which  people  who  have  studied 
her  character  are  at  variance  upon  is,  whether  she 
was  a  hypocrite,  or  whether  she  was  suffering  all 
these  years  from  mental  delusion.  At  this  time, 
when  her  mortal  remains  have  long  mingled  with 
the  dust,  and  when  her  Society  has,  like  herself, 
long  been  numbered  among  the  things  that  were, 
we  can  only  take  the  few  /ac/s  that  we  have,  and 
draw  our  own  conclusions.  We  can  throw  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  those  places  where  it  would 
seem  that  we  must  judge  harshly,  well  knowing 
that  whatever  individual  result  we  may  arrive  at, 
it  will  have  but  little  effect  upon  the  memory  of 
Jemima  Wilkinson. 


■ 


CROWNS  AND  CROWNED. 


There  were  times  when  his  crown  was  the  in- 
dispensable companion  of  every  king.  Not  that 
he  always  wore  it,  like  the  monarchs  of  melodrama, 
but  it  was  his  personal  property,  always  kept  within 
easy  reach.  He  carried  it  with  him  on  his  jour- 
neys; when  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  feudal 
chivalry  on  the  battle-field,  a  jewelled  coronet  on 
his  helmet  took  its  place  ;  he  wore  it  at  his  court ; 
it  was  the  one  great  mark  of  his  royal  dignity  by 
which  men  could  feel  he  was  a  king.  It  would 
seem  that  some  of  these  old  sovereigns  slept  with 
the  crown  upon  a  table  beside  their  beds;  there 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  actually 
wore  it  during  the  hours  of  repose,  though  they 
are  often  represented  as  doing  so  by  the  illumina- 
tors of  medieval  manuscripts.     Of  course,  this  is 


only  a  conventional  sign  indicating  that  the  sleeper 
is  a  king,  for  assuredly  the  head  would  lie  very 
uneasily  that  wore  a  crown  for  a  night-cap. 

The  oldest  of  the  crowns  of  Europe  is  the  Iron 
Crown  of  Lombardy,  now  restored  to  its  resting- 
place  of  centuries  in  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  the 
sunny  little  town,  which,  from  the  Alpine  slopes, 
looks  down  upon  imperial  Milan,  whither  many  a 
time  its  treasure  was  borne  to  be  placed  on  the 
brows  of  a  German  Kaiser  at  his  second  corona- 
tion. His  first  was  at  Aachen,  by  the  tomb  of 
Charlemagne,  where  he  received  the  silver  crown 
of  Germany;  his  second  at  Milan;  his  third  at 
Rome,  where  the  Pope  conferred  on  him  the 
golden  crown  of  the  Empire.  But  the  Iron  Crown 
was    the   most   venerable  of  all.      For   thirteen 


I 


hundred  years  the  Iron  Crown  has  held  the  fore- 
most place  amongst  the  diadems  of  Europe,  for  it 
was  formed  by  the  skillful  hands  of  Roman  gold- 
smiths in  the  sixth  century,  and  sent  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Gotliic  Queen  Tlveodo- 
linda,  when  she  had  freed  Lombardy  from  the 
Arian  heresy.  Its  form  is  simple,  as  one  might 
expect  from  its  ancient  dale.  It  is  a  broad  fiat 
ring  or  diadem  of  gold,  adorned  with  enamel- 
led flowers  and  precious  stones ;  stones  not  cut 
into  facets,  as  in  modern  jeweiry,  but  emeralds, 
sapphires,  and  rubies  in  their  rough  uncut  form  as 
ihey  came  from  the  mine.  But  inside  this  circle 
of  gold  and  jewels  is  a  thin  band  of  iron,  from 
which  the  crown  takes  its  name,  and  this  iron, 
tradition  asserts,  is  one  of  the  nails  of  the  true 
cross  hammered  out  into  a  ring.  Long  and  angry 
have  been  the  battles  fought  by  antiquaries  on  this 
point.  Those  who  deny  its  authenticity,  headed 
by  Muratori,  certainly  bring  weighty  arguments  10 
the  support  of  their  view;  but  the  tradition  has 
survived  all  their  learned  folios,  gallant  champions 
have  fought,  pen  in  hand,  in  its  defence,  and  still 
in  the  language  of  the  people  the  crown  of  Monza 
is  called  ii  sacro  chiodOf  "  the  holy  nail."  It 
graced  the  imperial  front  of  Charlemagne  and  a 
long  succession  of  German  emperors,  ending  with 
Charles  V.  Hut  the  last  sovereign  who  wore  it 
was  Napoleon  I.  In  May,  1805,  he  as.sembled  at 
Milan  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  the  represen- 
tatives of  his  royal  and  imperial  allies,  and  a 
splendid  circle  of  marshals  and  generals,  and  in 
their  presence  he  placed  it  on  his  head,  repeating 
the  proud  motto  of  the  Iron  Crown:  ''God  has 
given  it  to  me;  woe  to  him  who  touches  it  1"  In 
1859,  the  Austrians,  retreating  from  Lombardy, 
took  the  Iron  Crown  with  them  to  Mantua,  and 
subsequently  to  Vienna.  There  it  remained  until, 
by  the  treaty  which  ceded  Venetia  to  Italy  in  1866, 
It  was  rc&tured  to  its  old  home  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  cathedral  at  Monza,  and  there  it  rests  today 
amid  the  other  treasures  of  Theodolinda — her 
jewelled  comb,  her  golden  hen  and  seven  chickens 
(the  symbols  of  Lombardy  and  its  seven  provinces), 
and  the  crown  of  her  husband  Agilulph. 

Next  in  age  to  the  Iron  Crown,  but  far  exceed- 
ing it  in  value  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  are  the 
crowns  of  the  old  Gothic  Kings  of  Spain,  discov- 
ered seventeen  years  ago  near  Toledo.  They  were 
found  in  some  excavations  which  were  made  in  an 
ancient  cemetery  at   Fuente  di  Guerrazar,   two 


leagues  from  that  city.   They  are  eight  in  nutnber, 
and    their    intrinsic   value    is    estimated    at    twa. 
thousand  pounds.     The  largest,  a  splendid  cinle' 
of  gold  one  foot  in  diameter,  bears  the  name  of 
King  Receswinthus,  who  reigned  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.    This  diadem  is  adorned  with 
fine  rubies,  pearls,   and   sapphires,  and  round  iti 
runs  a  row  of  little  crosses  of  carnelian  and  gold. 
From  these  crosses  letters  of  gold  and  cirnclian 
are  suspended  by  golden   chains,  and   these  form 
the  words  Recesinnthus  Rex  Offeret — *•  King  Re- 
ceswinthus offers  (this)."     From  these  again 
twenty-four  drops  of  gold  and  pearls,  and  belotr'i 
these  are  twenty-four  pink  nibies,  each  cut   into 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  so  that  a  gorgeous  fringe  of, 
golden  chain-work  and  jewels  adorns  the  crown, 
and  a  large  jewelled  cross  is  suspended  from  it  in 
front.     The  second  crown,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
his  queen,  is  not  so  rich  as  the  first,  but  it  too  bj 
adorned   with    precious   stones   and    fnnged  with] 
rubies.     The    other  crowns   are  of  a   very  plaio 
pattern,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  coronets  of 
Gothic  nobles.     The  inscription  on  the  crown  of 
Receswinthus  shows  that  it  was  offered  to  a  church, 
for  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  kings  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  hang  their  crowns  above  the  altan 
of  some  famous  sanctuary.     Thus  Canute  gave  his 
crown  to  Winchester  Caihedrpl,  and  ro.iny  of  ibe 
cathedrals  of  the  continent  either  have,  or  forrocrlf 
had,  royal  crowns  in  their  treasuries.   On  one  of  the 
smaller  coronets  there  is  an  inscription  indicating, 
the  church  which  possessed  these  splendid  crowns. 
The  inscription  is  in  barbarous  Latin,  and  it  majfi 
be  translated :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Sonnica 
offers  this  to  Santa  Maria  di  Abaxo."     Nov,  a 
church  of  that  name  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  Toledo  is  built,  full  two  leagues  fruro  the 
cemetery.     How,  then»  did  the  crowns  make  thrif 
way  to  it?     Not  by  theft,  or  they  would  not  haif« 
remained  there  long.     Probably,  when,  fifty  y«mrt< 
after  the  reign  of  Receswinthus,  the  Moon 
pouring  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus   and  took 
Toledo,  some  Gothic  priest  or  noble  removed  the 
crowns  from  the  church  to  save    them  from  the 
plundering  infidels,  and,  unable  to  take  them  with 
him  in  his  flight,  buried  them  in  the  cemeteiy  of 
Fuente,  hoping,  doubtless,  to  come  back  for  them 
at   no   distant   day.     But  years  on  jreaiv  pasMd 
before  the  Christians  returned  to  victory  from  ttM» 
Asturian  hills,  and  then  no  one  knew  where  the 
rich  treasure  was  concealed,  and  there  it  lajr  for 


eleven  hundred  years,  until  in  our  own  days  an 
accident  brought  the  bnried  crowns  to  light,  and 
the  bright  jewels  which  had  passed  long  centuries 
in  darkness,  once  more  flashed  in  the  sun. 

Another  ancient  crown  now  in  the  regalia  of  the 
Ausiro-Hungarian  empire,  has  a  singular  history. 
It  is  the  famous  "  Sacred  Crown  of  Hungary." 
Tradition  says  that  it  was  formed  by  ihe  hands  of 
angels  for  the  sainted  King  Stephen;  but  history 
gives  us  the  true  story  of  its  twofold  origin,  for  the 
crown  is  partly  Roman,  partly  Byzantine,  and  is, 
in  fact,  two  crowns  united,  one  above  the  other. 
The  first  was  sent  by  Pope  Sylvester  II.  to  Stephen 
when  he  was  crowned  in  looi.  It  was  a  golden 
diadem,  enriched  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
Seventy  years  later,  Duke  Geyza,  one  of  the  Hun- 
garian nobles,  received  as  a  present  from  Michael 
Ducas,  Emperor  ol  the  East,  a  splendid  Byzantine 
crown ;  and  when  he  became  King  of  Hungary, 
he  joined  this  circlet  to  the  diadem,  so  as  to  make 
of  the  two  a  single  crown.  From  the  broad  jew- 
elled ring  which  forms  its  base  spring  four  arches 
of  gold.  At  the  base  of  each  is  an  enamelled 
portrait;  the  largest  represents  our  Saviour;  the 
others,  Geyza  himself,  and  the  Emperors  Ducas 
and  Conslantius  Porphyrogenilus.  Four  smaller 
enamels  on  the  front  of  the  cruwn  represent  the 
archangels  Michael  and  Gabriel,  and  saints  George 
and  Demetrius.  Besides  the  pearls,  the  stones 
which  adorn  it  are  sapphires,  amethysts,  and 
rubies,  many  of  them  rough  and  uncut,  like  those 
of  the  crown  of  Monz^i.  Al  the  back  is  a  very 
large  sapphire,  surrounded  by  four  green  stones, 
on  the  precise  character  of  which  jewellers  are  not 
agreed. 

This  crown  was  regarded  as  the  palladium  of 
the  Hungarian  nation.  It  was  more  than  a  mere 
mark  of  sovereignty.  They  seemed  to  look  upon 
it  with  a  superslicus  awe,  as  almost  a  living  thing. 
It  had  its  palace  in  the  castles  of  Ofen  or  Vizegrad ; 
the  two  nobSes  who  were  responsible  for  its  safe 
keeping  were  among  the  highest  officials  of  the 
kingdom;  and  under  their  orders  they  had  a  strong 
guard  of  picked  men,  who  garrisoned  the  palace 
honored  by  the  residence  of  the  Sacred  Crown. 
No  king  could  rule  until  it  had  been  placed  on  his 
brow  ;  if  he  died  between  his  election  and  corona- 
tion, his  name  was  struck  off  the  roll  of  kings;  and 
even  a  pretender  acquired  a  quasi -right  of  sove- 
reignty if  he  could,  by  fraud  or  force,  secure  pos- 
session of  this  double  crown.     In  tjoi  there  was 


a  disputed  election  to  ihe  vacant  throne.  The 
rival  claimants  were  Robert  of  Anjoti  and  Naples, 
and  Prince  Wenzel  the  Younger  of  Bohemia.  War 
raged  between  the  rival  parties,  and  the  prince 
had  suffered  some  defeats,  when  his  father  Wenzel, 
King  of  Bohemia,  came  to  his  aid.  Marching  into 
Hungary,  he  occupied  Ofen,  seized  the  Sacred 
Crown,  and  taking  it  with  him,  returned  to  Prague, 
accompanied  by  his  son.  The  Hungarians  then 
gave  up  both  claimants,  and  elected  Oiho  of 
Bavaria ;  and,  by  some  means  which  history  does 
not  record,  most  probably  by  paying  down  a  good 
round  sum  of  money,  Otho  succeeded  in  inducing 
old  Wenzel  to  give  him  up  the  crown,  without 
which  his  election  would  have  been  of  little  use  to 
him. 

In  order  to  reach  his  new  kingdom,  he  had  to 
pass  through  the  territories  of  Austria.  Now 
ensues  a  series  of  strange  incidents  scarcely  cred- 
ible regarding  the  rrown,  which  was  for  a  time 
contended  for  by  rival  kings,  and  at  length  lost. 
At  !ast,  being  found,  Joseph  II,  brought  it  to 
Vienna,  but  it  was  soon  sent  back  to  Hungary. 
During  the  revolution  of  1848,  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  on  the  defeat 
and  flight  of  Kossuth,  it  mysteriously  disappeared. 
Some  said  it  had  been  brought  to  London,  others 
that  Kossuth  had  broken  it  up  and  sold  its  jewels 
in  Turkey.  Neither  report  was  true.  A  few 
months  after,  a  peasant  oflTered  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  restore  the  missing  crown,  and  pointed  out  a 
tree,  amongst  the  roots  of  which  Kossuth  a^  his 
friends  had  buried  it,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Aus- 
trians  of  this  symbol  of  sovereignty.  It  was 
solemnly  restored  to  the  castle  of  Ofen.  "It  is 
only  now,"  said  an  Austrian  statesman,  "that  we 
are  really  reigning  again  in  Hungary."  Only  a 
few  years  ago  the  crown  was  brought  from  its 
castle  under  happier  auspices,  to  be  jilaced  on  the 
brows  of  Francis  Joseph,  as  a  symbol  of  (he  re- 
conciliation betwen  two  great  nations,  when,  after 
the  crushing  blow  of  Sadowa,  Austria  yielded  all 
the  claims  of  Hungary. 

The  ancient  crown  of  Scotland,  now  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  has  had  adventures  nut  unlike  some 
of  those  of  the  Hungarian  diadem.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  made  for  King  Robert  Bruce,  and  is 
formed  of  two  circles  of  gold,  the  upper  one  being 
surmounted  by  a  row  of  crosses  and  fleurs-de-lis, 
while  the  lower  and  broader  ring  is  adorned  with 
precious  stones  in  their  rough  tmpolished  state. 


Yrom  this  rise  two  arches  of  gold,  which  unite  in 
a  ball  and  cross.  Even  when  the  Sluarls  became 
kings  of  England,  they  came  to  Scotland,  after 
their  English  coronation,  to  receive  this  crown 
at  Scone.  Charles  I.  indeed  wished  to  have  the 
crown  and  regalia  of  Scotland  sent  up  to  London, 
in  order  that  the  ceremony  might  lake  place  there, 
but  this  was  regarded  as  an  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  had  to  come  to 
Scotland,  where  he  was  crowned,  June  i8,  1633. 
When,  after  his  fathcr'sdcath,  Charles  II,  asserted 
his  riglils  in  Scotland,  he  was  crowned  at  Scone  on 
January  i,  1651.  On  Cromwell's  advancing  across 
the  Border,  the  crown  and  regalia  were  sent  away 
from  Edinburgh  to  the  strong  castle  of  Dunnottar, 
on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  lest  they  should 
fall  into  his  hands.  They  were  placed  under  the 
protection  of  a  picked  garrison,  commanded  by 
the  Earl  Marischal  and  Ogiivy  of  Barras,  a  veteran 
soldier.  Several  guns  were  sent  to  reinforce  the 
caslle,  among  others  Mons  Meg,  and  the  great 
embrasure  through  which  this  monster  was  fired 
is  slill  shown  at  Dunnottar.  On  the  jd  of  January, 
1652,  the  Cromwellian  General,  Lambert,  having 
closely  invested  the  castle,  summoned  it  to  sur- 
render. This  suujmons  was  rejected,  and  the  siege 
began.  Ogiivy  had  previously  asked  that  a  ship 
might  be  sent  to  carry  off  the  crown,  sceptre,  and 
sword  of  state;  but  Charles  had  not  been  able  to 
comply  with  bis  request.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  the  castte  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  devise  some  plan  for  saving 
the  r^alia.  The  chief  agent  in  the  plot  was  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Granger,  of  KinnefT,  a  small 
church  four  miles  from  Dunnottar.  She  obtained 
from  General  Lambert  permission  to  pass  through 
his  lines,  in  order  to  visit  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
and  on  her  return  secretly  brought  away  the  Scot- 
tish crown.  Her  maid  followed  licr,  bearing  two 
long  bundles  of  lint,  as  if  for  spinnmg,  but  in  one 
of  them  the  sword  of  stale  was  hidden,  and  in  ihc 
oilier  the  sceptre.  On  reaching  Kenncff,  she  gave 
thenn  to  her  husband,  and  that  night  they  went 
into  the  church,  raised  a  flag  of  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  dug  a  hole,  and  buried  there 
the  crown  and  sceptre.  In  another  \tan  of  the 
church  they  hid  ihe  sword  in  the  same  way. 
When,  on  the  fall  of  the  castle,  the  regalia  were 
found  to  be  gone,  great  was  Lambert's  indignation. 
Tradition  says  that  he  sus]>ected  the  Grangers,  and 
tortured  thcro  in  vain  io  order  to  extort  their 


secret.     But  suspicion  was  a^ 
by  the  report  that  the  crown! 
Occasionally,  the  minister 
night  into  the  church  to  chan 
the  crown  was  wrapped,  ini 
from  the  damp ;  and  at  the 
up  (he  regalia  in  safety  to 
two  thousand   marks  reward) 
her  faithful  service.     After  i 
account  of  the  strength  of  t| 
English   government  very  m 
many    occasions    the    mistn] 
regarded  the  sentiment  of 
crown  and  regalia,  as  its 
were  shut  tip  in  a  strong  cof 
of  Eilinburgh  Castle.     Thia 
and  there  they  remained  fori 
until  they  were  again  restore 
mission  appointed  for  that 

Of  the  modern  crowns  ol 
[>erhaps  the  most  remarkal 
triple  crown  or  papal  tiara,  i 
say  tiaras,  for  there  are  fourj 
is  seldom  worn  by  the  Pop« 
him  in  procession,  but,  excfl 
he  wears  a  mitre  like  an  ordil 
existing  tiaras,  the  most  bc| 
was  given  by  Napoleon  I.  U 
It  is  said  to  be  worth  upw^ 
pounds.  Its  three  circlets  i 
with  sapphires,  emeralds,  rti| 
monds  ;  an*i  the  great  emer 
be  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
at  sixteen  thousand  francs. 

Napoleon  hud  another  mt 
for  himself  in  1804.     It  was  1 
proudly  placed  m>on  his  hea 
in  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dl 
circle,    from    which    spring 
mounted  by  the  globe  and 
arches  join  the  circle  there 
and  miniature  eagles  of  goU 
it  remained  in  the  French 
assumed  by  another  Bonaf 
III.  made  himself  Em|Kror  il 
the  regalia  of  Erance,  whicl|| 
brought  back  to  Paris  from 
which  they  were  sent  for  sec 
sian  invasion,  just  as  the  Sc( 
to  Dunnottar.     Jf  we  may  jt 
German  photographs  of  tbc 


crown  of  the  new  German  Empire  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  shape,  apparently  copied  from  the  old 
Carlovingian  diadem.  It  is  not  a  circle,  but  a 
polygon,  being  formed  of  flat  jewelled  plates  of 
gold  united  by  the  edges,  and  having  above  them 
two  arches,  supporting  the  usual  globe  and  cross. 

There  are  several  antique  crowns  in  the  churches 
of  the  Continent.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is 
that  in  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  which  is  an  offering  sent  there  by  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  It  is  a  gold  circlet  adorned  with 
jewels  and  pearls,  A  still  older  crown  is  preserved 
in  the  great  church  of  Namur.     It  is  that  of  the 


Crusader  king,  Baldwin  of  Jerusalem,  It  consists 
of  a  jewelled  diadem  of  gold,  ornamented  with 
leaves  and  trefoil,  and  in  two  of  these  ornaments 
are  thorns  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  crown 
of  our  Saviour,  The  tradition  recalls  the  words 
of  another  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  chivalrous  God- 
frey de  Bouillon,  When,  after  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Crusaders  made  him  king,  and  offered 
him  a  crown,  he  is  said  to  have  put  it  aside,  saying : 
"  I  wilJ  never  wear  a  crown  of  gold  in  this  city, 
where  my  God  once  wore  a  crown  of  thorns;"  a 
reply  worthy  of  Tasso's  hero,  the  deliverer  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 


RIPPLES   FROM  THE  RHONE, 

By  Fred.  Myron  Colby. 


IN  TWO  PARTS.— PART  I. 


The  Rhone  has  not  the  great  name  which 
marks  the  Rhine.  No  poet  has  sung  its  praises ; 
no  legends  are  in  the  hand-book.  The  supersti- 
tious creations  and  fantastic  shapes  of  water-sprites, 
gnomes,  and  Black  Huntsmen,  have  never  revelled 
among  its  waves  nor  haunted  its  olive  groves  and 
sunny  vineyards.  Neither  does  the  traveller  seem 
to  fancy  the  most  rapid  of  the  great  European 
streams.  The  few  who  make  its  acquaintance 
usually  do  so  with  knapsack  on  back  and  steel- 
pointed  baton  in  hand,  when  they  stand  upon  the 
mother  glacier  and  watch  the  river  child  glide 
brightly  into  air;  or  perhaps  it  is  near  fair  Geneva 
that,  loitering  on  a  stone  bridge,  they  mark  the 
second  start  in  life  of  the  strong  river,  and  phil- 
osophize, if  they  are  addicted  to  the  habit,  regard- 
ing the  corruption  which  fouls  the  pellucid  waters 
of  the  snow  from  their  partnership  with  those  of 
of  the  clamorous  and  uncleanly  Arne.  If  they 
ever  descend  the  stream  it  is  with  no  thought,  no 
perception  of  its  beauties.  They  regard  it  only  as 
a  mere  beast  of  burden.  They  are  bound  south, 
and  they  know  that  the  "swift,  arrowy  Rhone" 
will  add  wings  to  the  speed  of  steam;  that  stepping 
on  board  the  long,  low  steamboat  from  the  noble 
quays  of  Lyons  at  summer's  dawn,  they  will  step 
ashore  amid  the  uproarious  Avignon  porters  by 
the  summer's  eve.  All  else  is  a  blank — the  flight 
past  rocks  and  vines  and  carnlands,  by  old  Roman 
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towers,  villages  and  cities,  where  medieval  archi- 
tecture mingles  with  the  modern,  and  under 
bridges  of  stone  whose  arches  may  have  been  laid 
by  one  of  the  Caesars,  and  which  may  have  bristled 
with  the  lances  of  proud  old  Raymond's  warriors 
in  the  brave  Crusading  days— all  this  is  unnoticed. 
Why  is  this  partiality  exhibited?  Why  should 
the  Rhine,  with  its  castled  rocks,  its  Mayence,  its 
Coblentz,  and  its  Cologne,  its  memories  of  Caesar, 
Charlemagne  and  Napoleon,  be  the  delight  of 
tourists  who  scarcely  deign  to  look  upon  the 
Rhone,  equally  as  famous  for  its  historical  lore? 
We  answer:  It  may  be  fancy;  it  may  be  the  secret 
charm  of  fable  which  has  invested  the  northern 
stream  with  memories  of  mermaids  and  Oreads  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other,  or  it  may  be  the  tyranny 
of  Fashion.  Really  we  incline  to  the  latter.  For 
the  moment  let  us  put  the  two  streams  in  juxta- 
position so  that  we  may  the  more  readily  com- 
pare their  respective  charms  and  beauties,  and 
arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  the  same. 

The  two  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  same 
Alpine  mountains.  One  Rhine  spring  rises  to  the 
north  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  no  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  the  cold  fountain  cradle  of  its  southern 
sister,  the  Rhone.  The  same  rain  and  melted 
snow  feed  them,  but  each  stream  follows  the  course 
it  has  traced.  The  one  flows  towards  the  north, 
traversing  the  vast  forests  of  the  Germanic  tribes, 
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ancestors  of   the  Angles,   the  Saxons,   and    the 
Franks;    cold,  cloudy,    industrious,   resolute,   are 
the  countries  it  waters,   fit  tyjics  of  the  majestic 
stream  which  gives  them  life.     The  olher  flows  to 
the  south  towards  the  sunrise ;  it  crosses  all  the 
towns  where  the  Greeks  and  Romans  successively 
planted  the  germs  of  civilization,  the  traditions  of 
their  genius,  and  those  melodious  languages  im- 
mortalized by  the  noblest  poets  and  the  greatest 
authors  that  ever  honored  humanity.     The  Rhine, 
stately  and  calm,  glides  on  its  way  to  that  northern 
sea  through  countries  richly  illustrated  by  history, 
legend,   and  romantic  minstrelsy,  as  well  as  the 
evidences  of  modern   industry.      Over   its  vine- 
covered   borders   and   dead  volcanoes   hover  the 
shadows   of  three   mighty   men — Caesar,    Charle- 
niagne,  Napoleon.     What  memories  are  hers — of 
Romans  marching  and  countermarching,  and  build- 
ing  camps,    towers  and    towns  on  its  banks  and 
gorges;   of  their   victories   and  reverses;   of  the 
feudal  ages  when  "banners  waved  on    high  and 
battles  passed  below;"  when  mighty  strongholds 
rose   up  as  if  by  magic,  the  homes  of  knightly 
robbers  who  levied  toll  on  travellers  and  burghers, 
till  the  latter  put  iron  pots  on  their  heads  and 
came  to  drag  them  down  ;  of  great  movements  of 
em[;erors   and   kings,   generals  and   ecclesiastical 
councils,  and  all  the  long  fierce  argument — not 
yet  ended — between  the  French  and  Germans — the 
men  of  Frankenland  and  the  men  of  Hesscnland. 
The  Rhone,  by  turns  a  rivulet  and  a  torrent, 
now  flows,  now  precipitates  itself  through  a  land 
filled    with   poesy   which   has   never   been   sung, 
beneath  a  blue  sky,  towards  an  azure  lake — that 
glorious  midland  sea,  which  from  the  beginning 
of  history  has  seen  developed  on  its  banks  all  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  and   where  perhaps  some 
day  will  be  decided  the  future  fate  of  humanity. 
Between  sunrise  and  sunset  its  waters  sweep  from 
the    land    where   the    chestnut   and    the   walnut 
abounds,  through  the  zone  where  the  mulberry  is 
almost  exclusively  the  tree;  next  past  the  region 
where  men  are  clipping  and  twistmg  and  trim- 
ming tlie  olive,  at  once  sacred  and  classic,  and, 
finally,  fairly  into  the  flats,   where  tropical  rice 
grows  out  of  the  fever-haunted  swamps  and  Hin- 
doo-like jungles  of  the   Carnague,   thus  accom- 
plishing in  a  day  a  run  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
leagues  from  a  climate  which  may  be  described  as 
teciperaie,   to  one   which   is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  torrid. 


Mars  and  Minerva  have 
the  Rhone  as  well  as  on  t1^ 
earliest  age  it  has  been  a  h^ 
all  its  annals  of  war  and  bla4| 
in   the  lieginning  of  the  ol 
before   the   tales  of  the  gr| 
France  were  in  vogue,  griaf 
the  Albigenses  and  Count  RJ 
and  in  later  days  dealing  f 
Ivry  put  an  end  to,  but  whie 
the  peasants  of  the  wild  hill 
their  white  (arnisas,  Largu 
which  the  name  of  Cami 
over  their  clothes  as  unifo 
and  obstinate  contest  of  lb 
quently  beat  even  the  great 
de  Vi liars,  with  the  best 
Grand    Monarque,  there 
horizon  the  great  name  of 
Carthaginian  worthy  was  01 
tary  heroes  that  the  world 
he  was  no  less  great  as  a 
peace  than  at  the   head 
estimate  of  his  character 
much  more  candid  and  co 
contradicts  the  charge  of 
brought  against  him,  and 
ness  not  a  single  instance  is| 
and    statesman   his  name 
those  of  Caesar  and  Napol 
compared  with  him.     Wit 
nibal  would  have  conquere 
was  more  than  a  great  gen 
man.     He  was  an  ardent 
Bruce,  Guslavus  Vasa,Touisfl 
not  more  gifted  with  the  spu 
was  also  a  man  of  cultivate! 
learning  and  progress  and 
Like  his  father,  the  great 
seems  to  have  possessed  tof 
sunal  attractions  which  ena 
control  all  those  who  were  I 
difficulty.     That  he  was  b( 
detract  from  his  glory.     H 
though  he  had  conquered 
and  turned  the  tables  on  old 
and  it  was  better  for  the 
triumph. 

There  was  no  grander 
cither  in  ancient  or  modem 
inarch  from  Sagunlum  to  tt 
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this  had  been  a  retreat  from  a  victorious  enemy 
such  courage  and  endurance  would  have  been 
praiseworthy,  Julian  retreating  across  the  desert, 
Napoleon  fleeing  from  Moscow,  and  Suwarrow 
over  the  Alps,  are  wonderful  events  in  the  annals 
of  war.  But  Hannibal  was  marching  after  an 
.  enemy  instead  of  fleeing  before  one;  he  was  leav- 
ing home  and  safety  behind  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  his  own  country,  and  thus  to  encounter  perils 
and  hardships  voluntarily  was  certainly  an  act 
which  has  no  parallel  in  human  history.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  capacity,  the  hardihood,  the 
daring  energy,  and  the  skill  and  firmness  of  that 
man  whose  genius  well-nigh  wrought  Rome's  ruin, 
and  who,  in  all  her  history  of  a  thousand  years, 
was  the  most  terrible  enemy  she  ever  encountered. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  brief  time  to  that  pleasant 
month  of  June  two  hundred  and  seventeen  years 
before  Christ,  and  watch  Hannibal  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone.  Hannibal  was  a  swarthy  young 
Moor  or  Saracen,  of  the  same  blood  with  the 
Arabs.  His  people,  enterprising  and  commercial, 
had  sailed  with  their  galleys  into  every  part  of  the 
Mediterranean.  They  had  conquered  a  home  in 
Southern  Spain,  and  the  towers  and  ramparts  of 
Carthagena  dimly  foreshadowed  the  splendor  and 
beauty  of  the  Moorish  Alhambra.  Rome,  their 
powerful  rival,  regarded  with  envious  eyes  their 
many  conquests,  and  the  fiat  had  gone  fortii  from 
ihe  Roman  senate  that  no  hostile  array  should 
pass  the  Rhone. 

With  an  array  of  fifty  thousand  boat,  nine  thou- 
sand horse,  and  thirty  elephants,  Hannibal,  how- 
ever, now  stood  looking  across  the  deep,  broad, 
wild  rushing  river  to  those  distant  snow-clad  hills, 
beyond  which  was  Italy.  The  great  river  must 
have  been  honored  at  Ihe  splendid  spectacle  which 
flashed  for  the  first  time  along  its  banks  and  was 
reflected  in  its  waters.  Barbaric,  half  clad  tribes, 
with  now  and  then  a  wandering  Greek  or  Pheni- 
ciao  vessel,  had  before  been  the  only  visitors  to 
its  banks.  Now  all  the  warlike  pageantry  of  a 
powerful  civilized  nation  was  gathered  there.  War 
elephants  glittering  with  the  rich  paraphernalia  of 
Oriental  taste ;  squadrons  of  Numidian  cavalry, 
horses  and  warriors  clad  in  gay  trappings;  stingers 
from  Sicily  and  the  Balearic  Isles,  dressed  in  short 
tunics  and  crimson  caps,  and  the  heavy  infantry 
of  Spain  armed  with  shields,  helmets  and  breast- 
plates of  brass,  carrying  short  swords  and  spears; 
all  these  had  been  arrayed  by  the  great  leader  for 


his  adventurous  enterprise.  Over  all  shone  the 
ensigns,  indicia  of  the  different  tribes,  here  a  star, 
there  a  crescent  or  a  shining  sphere ;  but  most 
usually  a  floating  cloth  emblazoned  with  the  colors 
of  Carthage — the  red  and  the  blue.  And  most 
splendidly  decorated  of  all,  riding  at  the  head  of 
his  chiefs,  was  Hannibal,  his  vestments  richly 
embroidered,  his  air  that  of  a  king,  lithe,  active, 
handsome,  his  eye  and  his  mind  busily  scheming 
how  best  he  could  overcome  the  overwhelming 
opposition  of  that  rapid,  sullen  stream — a  barrier 
more  formidable  than  the  Alps  or  the  legions  of 
Rome.     What  a  picture  it  was  ! 

Hannibal's  genius  triumphed  over  the  Rhone, 
as  it  triumphed  over  everything  else  save  Roman 
energy.  In  three  days  he  carried  his  glittering 
brigades  across  the  rushing  current.  Various 
accounts  tell  us  how  he  accompitshed  the  feat. 
The  old  historians  grow  eloquent  as  they  relate 
how  the  honses,  mad  with  the  terror  of  fire,  swam 
wildly  acros."*  the  stream,  and  how  the  elephant 
roared  upon  the  rafts.  Hannibal  made  ihis  won- 
derful passage  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Roquemaure,  at  Pont  St.  Esprit.  From  this  point 
he  marched  up  the  river  nearly  a  hundred  miles. 
Near  where  the  Is^re  empties  into  the  Rhone  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  chieftain  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  who  furnished  him  guides  across  the  Alps. 
This  was  the  last  that  the  Rhone  ever  saw  of 
Hannibal,  and  when  after  fifteen  years  of  alternate 
triumph  and  defeat  the  Carthaginian  hero  stood 
gazing  at  ihe  fading  towers  of  Capua  and  the 
distant  blue  of  the  Campanian  hills  beyond,  from 
which  his  war-ship  was  conveying  him,  the  Roman 
eagles  held  the  Rhone  stream  in  jurisdiction. 

Politically  the  Rhone  is  not  so  important  as  the 
Rhine.  The  latter  stream  has  been  from  the  ear- 
liest period  closely  interwoven  with  the  fate  of  em- 
pires, A  boundary  for  the  empire  of  Caesar  for 
four  hundred  years,  it  has  since  then  seemed  to 
insure  the  supremacy  of  the  power  to  which  it 
belongs.  With  the  loss  of  the  Rhine  Rome  began 
to  decline.  The  most  formidable  captains  of  Eu- 
rope have  led  their  armies  across  the  Rhine,  and 
become  powerful  in  the  possession  of  its  water- 
course. It  was  from  thje  Rhine  that  the  Franks 
under  Clovis  descended  to  the  conquest  of  Gaul 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  glory  and  civilization  of  the  French  people. 
Charlemagne  made  the  Rhine  the  centre  of  his 
empire.     The  house  of  Lorraine  grew  strong  in  its 
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possession,  and  Louis  XIV.  derived  his  greatness 
and  triumphed  over  his  enemies  by  means  of  the 
power  it  gave  him.  To-day  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern  has  no  surer  lease  of  power  than  is  derived 
from  the  possession  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  To 
this  one  fact  Prussia  is  indebted  for  her  supremacy 
in  Germany.  Such  is  the  Rhine;  the  stream  of 
the  warrior  and  the  statesman,  a  river  set  for  the 
rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  Rhone,  a  river  which  for 
its  beautiful  scenery,  its  commercial  affiliations, 
and  its  pageantry  of  associations,  so  to  speak,  is 
not  rivalled  even  by  the  Rhinus  superbus — the 
river  of  the  Fatherland.  On  the  banks  of  this 
black,  fierce,  foaming  current  are  striking  points 
of  scenery;  nooks,  and  ravines,  and  old  towers; 
vineyards  covering  the  sides  of  the  hills  where  the 
luscious  grape  grows  ruddy  by  the  hot  kiss  of  the 
sun,  and  broad  pasture  lands  that  remind  one  of 
the  Lombard  plains  around  Milan.  Great  cities 
crowd  the  stream  :  Lyons,  ValencCj  Avignon,  Aries, 
Geneva)  cities  which  have  marked  eras  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Down  its  valley  passes  the 
commerce  of  France,  the  silks  and  the  jewelry  of 
Lyons,  the  watches  and  wool  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
the  wines  and  the  olive  oil  of  Burgundy  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  the  fruits  of  Provence.  Beauty,  chiv- 
alry, and  heroism,  too,  have  breathed  a  thousand 
charms  upon  the  stream,  and  its  shores  are  classic 
ground.  At  each  end  of  the  winding  wonder 
liberty  has  long  held  her  most  cherished  abodes ; 
one  among  the  high  plateaux  of  Switzerland,  whose 
people  have  ever  been  the  worst  foes  of  tyrants,  the 
other  in  the  rich  plains  of  Languedoc,  the  home  of 
the  valiant  Albigenses  and  the  heroic  Camisards. 

The  Rhone  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva  a  dark 
muddy  stream  j  it  leaves  it  perfectly  pellucid  and 
of  the  finest  azure  hue.  Its  waters  are  soon  dis- 
colored, however,  by  the  current  of  the  Arne. 
Later  it  is  still  more  fatally  fouled  by  the  sluggish 
Saone,  which  flows  down  by  Lyons,  heavy  and  fat 
with  the  rich  mud  of  Burgundy.  In  its  whole 
course  it  is  a  black,  unmerciful  looking  stream. 
Its  very  aspect  suggests  the  fate  of  Hylas,  though 
no  poet  could  ever  imagine  its  waters  being  haunted 
by  mermaidens. 

It  is  at  Lyons  where  the  traveller  begins  to  see 
the  Rhone  in  its  grandeur.  Immediately  upon 
the  affluence  of  the  Saone  the  river  assumes  a 
breadth  and  a  depth  commensurate  with  the  com- 
mercial reputation  that  it  bears.     From  this  place 


till   its  waters  join   the  sea,   a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  miles,   the  Rhone  is  a  great 
river,  constantly  increasing  in  volume  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Doux,  Ard^che,  C^ze,  and  Card, 
from  the  Cevennes  on  the  right,  and  of  the  Isire, 
the  Drome,  the  Vigne  and  the  Durance  from  the 
Alps  on  the  left.     It  enters  the  Gulf  of  Lyon*  by 
two  mouths — each  a  mighty  estuary  a  mile  wide. 
Despite  its  rapid  current,  its  sudden  floods  and 
its  shingle  banks,  the  Rhone  was  always  navigable. 
See,  toiling  up  the  stream  is  a  Greek  galley  or 
quireme,  with  four  benches  of  oars.     Slowly  the 
rowers  struggle  against  the  tide,  but  up  they  go 
for  a  hundred  miles,  when  they  draw  to   land. 
Bales  of  merchandize  are  unloaded  and  carried 
out  upon  the  shore.     Bands  of  natives  approach 
from  the  surrounding  forests,   bringing  ore,  and 
furs,  and  fruits.     In  a  short  time  a  bargain  is  con- 
summated, the  galley  is  reloaded,  and   the  satlon 
embark  and  row  down  the  stream.     The  ship  is  a 
trading  vessel  from  the  Phocean  city  of  MarsilHa, 
now  Marseilles,  whose  enterprising  people  include 
the  Rhone  among  their  commercial  routes.     The 
scene  changes.     Hannibal  has  passed  with  his  glit- 
tering legions  three  hundred  year?  or  more,  and 
war  ships  and  pleasure  galleys  go  rowing  up  the 
tide.     Banners  and  devices  float  from  the  muts, 
paramount  among  which  is  the  eagle,  conquering 
symbol  of  Rome.     Still  later  by  fifteen  hundred 
years   and   another  sight   meets   the   vision.     All 
equipage  goes   crawling   along   under   the  purple 
skies,  in  the  golden  air  of  soft,  voluptuo\is  Southern 
France ;    an    equipage  consisting  of  half  a  dozen 
huge  barges  drawn  by  twice  as  many  more  stnig- 
gling,  panting  horses  upon  the  bank.     Before  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine  there  were  fifty  of  i 
these   barge   squadrons  in  use   upon   the  Rhoi>e. 
The  passage  down  the  river  from  Lyons  to  the  port 
of  Beaucaire,  opposite  Aries,  generally  ocoipied 
three   days;   but   tedious  and  protracted  was  the 
voyage  back.     A  month  sometimes  was  consumed 
in   the  dreary  struggle  with  the  obstinate,  ever* 
opposing  current.     The  introduction  of  steam  has 
destroyed  forever  the  utility  of  eifu^gei,  and  the 
great  steamers  that  now  fly  along  the  river's  bank 
have  reduced  the  cost  and  toil  of  transportation  to 
a  minimum. 

Lyons,  a  city  of  three  hundred  and  twrntjr-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  not  unworthy  of  mention. 
The  ancient  Lugdunum,  Lyons,  was  a  great  plac^' 
under  the  Romans.     A  colony  first  settled  there! 


as  early  as  the  j'ear  43  B.C.  Under  Augustus  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  four  great  Roman  roads  which  tra- 
versed Gaul,  the  seat  of  a  college,  an  athaeneum, 
and  a  senate.  Claudius^  who  was  born  there,  gave 
Lugdunura  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city.  Under 
the  Franks  it  was  a  first-class  city.  Childebert  and 
his  queen  resided  here  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
Hotel  Dieu  was  founded  by  these  sovereigns,  and 
is  about  the  only  xTieTnorial  left  of  their  greatness, 
Lyons  is  the  first  of  European  manufacturing  cities; 
she  sits  as  a  queen  and  has  no  rival.  Her  jewellers 
and  goldsmiths  transact  a  large  business ;  woolen 
shawls  are  produced  to  the  annual  amount  of  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  car- 
riages, glass,  machinery,  leather,  and  soft-soap  are 
manufactured  to  some  extent.  All  these  branches 
of  industry,  however,  are  overshadowed  by  the  silk 
manufactures.  They  were  introduced  into  Lyons 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  by  some  Italian  mer- 
chants, and  now  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ha%'e  been  the  great  source  of  its  trade  and  industry. 
At  the  present  time  k  employs  some  sixty-five 
thousand  looms,  and  provides  employment  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  persons.  The  total 
annual  value  of  silk  manufactured  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Lyons  is  estimated  at  forty  million 
dollars, 

Lyons  has  some  fine  architecture.  The  City  Hall 
and  the  Palais  des  beaux  Arts  are  the  two  principal 
public  buildings.  The  latter  consists  of  four  large 
piles  of  buildings  devoted  to  the  several  arts  and 
sciences,  and  contains  a  public  library  which  is  the 
largest,  out  of  Paris,  in  France.  The  City  Hall 
is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Gothic.  Many  old  edifices  whose  foundations 
go  back  to  the  early  days  of  Prankish  monarchy, 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  site  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  Roman  Emperor  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Hospital  of  Antiquailles,  devoted  to 
lunatic  and  incurable  diseases.  Lyons  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop^  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
the  eighth  military  division. 

Steaming  down  from  Lyons  towards  Vienne,  the 
traveller,  if  he  wishes  to,  notes  magnificent  scenery. 
He  in  fact  commences  the  enjoyment  for  which 
the  stranger  has  journeyed  so  far — the  aspects  of 
the  Rhone  set  beautifully  off  by  its  natural  and 
historic  surroundings.  The  masonry  of  Rome 
stands  by  the  streanii  and  ancient  rock-perched 


ruins  are  there  reminders  of  the  grim  old  feudal 
ages.  Waving  along  the  sky  on  the  river's  right 
bank  is  the  picturesque  line  of  the  Cevannes, 
beautiful  and  bright  in  the  sunlight,  grand  and 
solemn  in  the  shadow.  Bacchus  loves  the  country 
through  which  we  are  passing.  The  banks  of  the 
Rhone  below  Lyons  is  as  famous  for  its  vintage  as 
any  of  the  Rhinelands.  Every  declivity  is  clothed 
with  vines.  Wherever  a  prominence  can  catch 
the  sun  rays  the  peasants  have  planted  the  gr.ipe, 
and  it  grows  here  as  it  grows  nowhere  else.  Ana- 
creon  might  have  sung  still  sweeter  Bacchiodes  if 
his  lips  had  quafled  the  wine  pressed  from  these 
luscious  grapes,  rather  than  the  cold  Greek  bever- 
ages, and  Sardanapalus  himself,  or  the  most  ex- 
quisitely fastidious  Sybarite  or  Pompeian  Jived  in 
vain,  despite  the  farmer's  well-known  apothegm, 
"eat,  drink,  and  be  merry;  the  rest's  not  worth  a 
fillip,"  for  how  could  they  be  merry  seeing  they 
had  never  tasted  of  the  Hermitage  or  the  un- 
equalled Languedoc? 

Vienne,  on  the  left  bank,  is  an  old  and  strongly 
fortified  place.  Here  was  the  home  of  the  famous 
Count  Vienne,  who  gallantly  defended  Calais 
against  Edward  III.,  in  those  bloody  wars  of  the 
Plantagenet  and  Valois  princes.  Here  is  the 
knight's  tomb  where  his  ashes  lie,  leagues  and 
leagues  away  from  the  old  seaside  town  with  which 
his  name  is  indissolubly  connected.  Vienne  was 
the  capital  of  the  first  and  second  kingdoms  of 
Burgundy  which  existed  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  It  was  a  \f:ry  important  place  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  fifteenth  ecumenical  council, 
under  Pope  Clement  V.,  and  wliich  abolished  the 
order  of  Knight  Templars,  was  held  here  in  131 1. 

We  sail  on  down  the  river.  Soon  the  stream 
contracts,  the  boat  sweeps  toward  a  rocky  pro- 
montory. From  the  opposite  shore  another  bold 
cliff  intrudes  into  the  current,  and  the  narrowed 
river  dashes  forward  under  a  chain  bridge  which 
connects  two  small  villages  clustered  beneath  vine- 
covered  steeps.  The  village  on  the  right  hand  is 
Tournon,  that  on  the  left  is  Tain.  Above  Tournon 
rises  a  crag,  castled  most  picturesquely,  reminding 
you  of  Rheinfels  or  Ehrenbreilsiein  on  the  Rhine, 
and  equally  as  good.  Above  Tain  the  hill  is 
crowned  by  a  more  genial  diadem.  The  village 
is  shabby  and  dirty,  but  you  forget  it  all  while 
contemplating  the  overhanging  chffs  covered  with 
vines,  stretching  their  tendrils  from  rock  to  rock 
and  looking  like  green  garlands  arranged  to  orna- 
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ment  the  stern  basaltic  wall  ihat  hems  in  the  rush- 
ing waters.  Every  slofje  of  the  hill  is  split  into 
squares,  triangles,  and  parallelograms,  bounded  by 
stone  walls,  and  every  one  of  these  enclosures  is 
filled  with  vines.  Wherever  a  bit  of  sunlight 
promises  a  harvest,  the  peasants  carry  up  baskets 
of  soil  and  manure,  and  the  result  of  this  labor  is 
the  production  of  a  grape  from  which  the  choicest 
wine  in  all  France  is  manufactured. 

Descending  the  Rhone  a  little  farther  we  arrive 
at  Valence,  celebrated  for  being  once  upon  a  time 
the  residence  of  Napoleon,  when  a  poor  unknown 
lieutenant.  The  intervening  country  is  a  fine 
alternation  of  smiling  agriculture  and  the  wilder 
properties  of  uncultivated  nature — farms,  vineyards, 
and  thriving  villages  succeeded  by  bare  hills  and 
rugged  rocks  crowned  by  ruined  fortresses  of  the 
predatory  feudal  limes.  Opposite  Valence,  sur- 
rounded by  an  extensive  tract  of  corn  land,  rises  a 
bold  peak  of  rocks  unusually  lofty,  and  crowning 
the  summit  is  a  nobly  perched  eyrie  of  a  castle. 
A  horrible  story  is  connected  with  this  old  castle, 
the  pro]x;rty  of  a  Protestant  lord,  the  Seigneur  Dc 
Crussol.  During  the  theological  wars  this  noble 
was  a  prominent  actor.  From  his  stronghold  he 
would  rush  down  with  his  steel-clad  men-at-arms, 
and  laying  siege  to  some  unfortunate  abbey,  secure 
prisoners  and  booty  and  then  retreat  to  his  moun- 
tain fastness  again.  The  wealth  thus  gained  helped 
to  increase  his  power.  The  prisoners,  unless  ihey 
preferred  to  renounce  Catholicism,  were  flung  into 
the  "chimney  of  Crussol,"  whence  flying  down 
eight  hundred  feel  through  the  yielding  air,  nothing 
but  rndeHnite  masses  of  horror  could  be  discovered 
of  them  after. 

A  half-crumbled,  cavernous  looking  recess  is 
noticed  in  the  thick  wall.  You  think  at  once  that 
it  might  have  been  a  fireplace.  But  this  fireplace 
has  no  back,  and  fuel  Hung  in  there  would  roll 
out  at  the  orifice  behind,  tumbling  far  down  into 
the  smiling  valley  below.  This  is  the  chinmey  of 
Crussol.  Those  were  cruel,  blootly  days.  Both 
parties  were  unforgiving,  merciless.  At  B^Jiiers, 
so  runs  the  legend,  true  or  false  I  cannot  say,  the 
pious  bishop  thereof  ordered  twenty  thousand 
Protestants  slaughtered,  which  was  unhesitatingly 
begun  by  the  soldiers,  but  night  coming  on  they 
declared  that  they  could  not  distinguish  the  Or- 
thodox from  the  heterodox.  "  Well,  no  matter," 
replied  the  episcopal  dignitary,  in  Latin;  "Kill 
them  all !  the  Lord  will  rccognite  his  own." 


To  turn,  however,  to  a  more  pleasant  theme. 
Do  you  remember  Avignon,  the  holy  city,  At 
present  sad  and  gloomy  like  a  fallen  power,  who 
looks  at  herself  eternally  in  the  Rhone?  Once 
she  wore  the  papal  tiara  on  her  brow  ;  once  she 
vied  with  Rome,  the  imi^erial  city,  in  luxury  and 
pomp,  in  vice  and  voluptuousness.  Here  kings 
and  princes  thronged  to  do  reverence  to  the  sue- 
cessors  of  St.  Peter.  Here  Rienzi  and  Petrarch 
have  left  memorials  of  their  names- — the  one  in 
the  dank,  stone  vaults  of  the  Pontifical  palace — 
the  other  in  the  musical  murmurs  of  the  fountain 
of  Vaucluse.  For  nearly  a  hundred  years  Avignoa 
was  the  centre  of  all  that  was  noble,  learned,  and 
exalted  in  Christendom. 

It  was  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  who,  snAtchin; 
at  the  papal  crown  that  had  fallen  from  the  head 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  from  the  buflTet  given  him  by 
the  fierce  Colonna,  had  placed  it  on  the  brow  of 
Berirand  de  Goth,  and  who,  to  unite  in  his 
own  hand  and  in  that  of  his  successors  the  power, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  conceived  the  gigantic 
project  of  disinheriting  Rome  of  its  Catholic  roy* 
alty,  and  of  endowing  France  with  it.  Clerocnt 
v.,  sacred  lord  of  the  Vatican  by  the  grace  of  th« 
French  king,  dwelt  in  Avignon,  and  the  Rhooe 
saw  the  Vicar  of  Christ  stretch  forth  fron»  hb 
balcony  that  hand  which  binds  and  loosens,  and 
the  French  people  heard  for  the  first  time  pro- 
nounced within  their  borders  the  univcrs.il  bene* 
diction,  "Urbi  et  orbi."  This  was  in  1309.  TIk 
seventy  years  that  followed  were  the  brdliaot  days 
of  Avignon  history.  She  was  girdled  with  a  new 
belt  of  ramparts  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order 
of  Malta,  endowed  with  palaces  and  churches  and 
magnificent  wharves,  by  John  XXJL,  Bcnetlict 
Xll.,  Clement  VI.,  and  Urban  V.  Her  court 
rivaled  in  splendor  any  of  the  royal  coum  of 
Europe.  Secure  in  that  tranquil  seat  of  power 
from  the  threatening  violence  of  the  turbulent 
Rotnan  nobility,  the  courtiers  of  the  See  relio* 
quished  themselves  to  a  holiday  of  delight.  Her 
licentious  cardinals  and  mundane  abbesses  derotcd 
their  repose  to  enjoyment  and  pleasure.  They 
lived  by  day  in  an  atmosphere  perfumed  by  the  in 
cense  of  ceremonies  and  H^tes,  by  night  they 
voluptuously  while  music  and  poetry  charmed  tbe' 
passing  hours.  All  was  gayety,  brilliancy  and 
sin.  But  amid  the  councils  of  faction  and  the 
orgies  of  debauch  an  air  of  literary  refinement  was 
diffu^icd  by  the  genius  of  Petrarch. 
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NOTES   AND   QUERIES. 


Apparitions.— Being  a  constact  reader  of  the  AMERICAN  '.. 
Monthly,  and  having  derived  much  intcrcstintr  and  valua- 
ble information  ihcrefroni  not  obtainable  elsewhere,  1  am 
prnmplcd  to  seek,  at  the  Editor's  convenience,  if  agreeable 
to  him,  %uch  ideas,  suggestions  and  light  as  he  may  be  able 
to  give  on  the  subject  of  Apparitions.  There  is  so  much 
mystery  connected  with  ihe  subject,  of  bolh  a  strange  and 
curious  character,  that  I  feel  sure  that  many  friends  an<J 
subscribers  of  the  excellent  Monthly,  besides  myself,  would 
appreciate  its  ventilation,  A.  Z.  W. 

The  Editor's  disposition  is  to  disseminate  truth  whenever 
he  can  command  it,  and  Rnd  recipients  for  its  diffusion.  In 
touching,  however,  the  subject  of  Apparitions,  there  are 
two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  much  good:  a 
dearth  of  intellii^iblt  information  attainable,  and  a  general  prc- 
dnposition  among  mankind  to  believe  in  whatever  is  mysteri- 
ous to  the  naked  and  unadorned  truth.  Incredulity  in  matters 
of  business  and  finance,  and  want  of  faith  in  the  future,  are  in 
healthy  growth;  but  as  applied  to  phantoms  and  imjirohatiil- 
ities  they  seem  to  pine  and  wither  like  leaves  in  the  autumn. 
Superstition  has  survived  the  shocks  of  time  and  the  dazzling 
glory  of  knowledge,  and  to-day,  as  of  yore,  it  musters  an 
army  under  every  government  beneath  the  sun.  Tradition 
still  wields  a  power  almost  invincible,  and  the  hoary-hea<led 
sage  to  the  prattling  child  transmits,  as  did  his  sires  before 
him,  the  story  of  strange  sights  and  sounds  associated  with 
some  portion  of  somebody's  history.  The  more  marvelous 
these  stories  are,  the  more  charming  and  fascinating,  or  the 
more  terrible  and  impressive  ihcy  are  to  the  young,  and  thus, 
in  early  life,  imaginaliun  is  given  wings  to  soar  inlu  the  dark- 
ness and  ihe  unknown.  Truth  welcomes  light,  but  Error 
clings  fondly  to  that  which  will  not  bear  reasou'^  rays  of 
revelation.     Shakspeare  says : 

I  iliink  it  is  the  weakness  of  mrrve  eyes 
That  &hat>oi  ihU  tnonstrvus  !]f)I^"(«>tt> 
Had  he  said  '*  it  is  the  weakness  of  my  menlnl  vision,"  he 
would  have  come  closer  to  (be  truth.  Apparitions  only  put 
in  an  appearance  when  the  powers  of  conception  have  swung 
out  of  their  nfttural  orbits.  The  strange  and  wonderful 
figures  which  stand  before  us  as  real,  after  all  have  only  an 
interior  or  subjective  existence.  They  arc  but  the  sparks  of 
excited  conceptions,  magnified  into  bewitching  forms  or 
terrible  monsters.  Thus  come  apparitions  of  angels  and 
departed  spirits,  which  figure  more  largely  in  the  history  of 
apparitions  than  other  objects  of  sight.  From  the  same 
cause,  landscapes,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  precipices,  festi. 
vals,  armies,  funeral  processions,  horses,  chariots  and  temples 
seem  to  pass  before  the  physical  sight.  Nor  are  these 
ap{Kiritions  confined  to  the  sense  of  sight.  Hearing  and 
touch  marshal  their  subjects,  growing  out  of  the  over- 
wrought faculties  of  the  mind.  A',  limes  we  seem  to  hear 
sounds,  and  feel  touches  when  stillness  reigns,  and  all  motion 
is  in  repose.     Such  manifestations  are  more  frec^uently  seen 


among  children  than  adults,  as  their  minds  arc  more  suscep- 
tible and  easily  excited.  In  youth  these  phenomena  come 
iess  frequently,  and  as  age  creeps  on  apparitions  are  rarely 
witnessed.  These  facts  go  to  demonstrate  that  the  fires 
which  Illuminate  the  conceptive  faculties  are  the  sources,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  of  what  we  sometimes  call  the  mysteri- 
ous. As  we  grow  older  these  fires  burn  less  brightly,  but 
with  more  mild  and  uniform  flames.  Judgment  becomes 
matured,  and  mind-sight  clearer  and  more  reliable.  And 
wisely  it  is  so  ordained,  for  the  older  can  more  safely  guide 
through  the  tburny  paths  and  mountain  passes  of  life  the 
young  committed  to  their  care  Children,  it  is  well  known, 
are  constantly  projecting  their  inward  conceptions  into  out- 
ward space,  and  erecting  the  fanciful  creations  of  the  mind 
amid  the  realities  and  furnis  of  matter,  beholding  bouses, 
met),  towers,  flocks  of  sheep,  clusters  of  trees,  and  varieties 
of  landscape  in  the  changing  clouds,  in  the  wreathed  and 
driven  snow,  in  the  fairy  work  of  frost,  and  in  the  embers 
and  flickering  flames  of  the  hearth.  We  arc  sure  that  this 
was  the  experience  of  (he  early  life  of  Cowper,  for  he  has 
embodied  it  in  a  fine  passage  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Task :" 

Me  oft  hu  foncy,  ludicrous  and  wild. 
Soothed  with  R  waking  dream  of  housei,  toweim, 
Tr^cs,  churi:Kcs,  an<l  ulrange  vioages  ejcpre«s«d 
In  the  red  cinders,  while,  with  poring  eye, 
t  gazed,  nijrielf  CTcaling  what  I  saw. 

Beattie  too,  after  the  termination  of  n  winter's  storm, 
places  his  young  Minstrel  on  ihe  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  to 
view  the  heavy  clouds  that  skirt  the  distant  horiton  : 

Wbere,  'midst  the  changeful  ocenery  ever  new, 
FaltCy,  a  ihcMUand  wondrous  foinK  devcries. 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew; 
Rocki,  rorrenU,  gulb,  and  ihapei  argianl'i  «1ie. 
And  gliilering  diffi  on  cEiflx,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise.    ' 

Excited  conceptions  which  arc  merely  Iransitory,  are  fre- 
quently called  into  being  in  connection  with  some  adversity, 
grief  or  anxiety,  but  these  arc  easily  distingui.>.hed  from  such 
as  are  based  upon  the  passions  of  love,  jealousy  or  hatred. 
As  an  illustration,  a  person  standing  on  the  seashore,  look- 
ing out  for  and  anxiuusly  expecting  the  arrival  of  his  ship, 
will  at  times  see  the  image  of  it,  and  for  the  moment  will 
feel  certain  that  the  object  of  his  anticipations  is  in  clear 
view,  while  in  fact  no  ve*>sel  is  in  sight.  That  is  to  say,  the 
conception,  idea,  or  image  of  the  vessel,  which  it  is  evidently 
in  the  power  of  any  one  lo  form  who  has  previously  seen 
one,  is  rendered  so  intense  by  feelings  of  anxiety,  as  to  be 
the  same  in  effect  as  if  the  real  object  were  present,  and  the 
photograph  of  it  were  really  formed  on  the  eye's  retina, 

As  bearing  on  this  thought,  we  may  be  allowed  to  relate 
some  instances  connected  with  the  captivity  of  Mi-s.  Howe, 
who  in  1775  was  taken,  with  her  seven  children,  prisoner 
by  the  St.  Francois  Indians.  During  ibe  jieriod  of  her 
imprisofiment  or  captivity,  she  was  infomied  at  a  certain 
time  by  the  Indians,  that  two  of  her  children  were  no  more; 


I 
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one  having  met  a  nalural  death,  and  the  other  one  hnd  been 
knocked  on  the  head.  "  I  did  not  utter  many  words,"  says 
the  mother,  •*  but  my  heart  was  sorely  pained  within  me, 
and  my  mind  excfedittgly  troubled  with  strange  and  aivful 
ideas  [ referring;  to  images  or  conceptions).  I  often  imag- 
ined, for  instance,  that  /  plainly  saw  the  naked  carcasses  of 
luy  children  hanging  upon  the  limbs  of  trees,  as  the  Indians 
are  wont  to  hang  the  raw  hides  of  those  beasts  which  they 
take  in  bunting." 

Turning  now  our  attention  to  another  form  or  phase  of 
excited  conception,  that  of  sound,  we  find  that  it  is  less  vivid 
as  well  as  less  frequent  than  that  of  sight.  There  are 
Dumcrous  cases,  however,  on  record  of  such  phenomenon. 
In  our  own  observations,  and  perchance  in  our  own  expe- 
rience, our  attention  is  sometimes  arrested  by  the  supposed 
hearing  of  a  voice  as  if  calling,  or  in  distress.  It  may  be, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  that  no  one  except  the  one  that  calls 
for  silence,  hears  the  noise,  or  suppceed  voice.  This  sound 
is  but  another  form  of  internal  conception  of  that  particular 
Toice.  Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  this  theory  solves 
the  mystery  of  what  has  been  related  by  Boswell  as  a  singu- 
lar incident  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  i.  e.  that  while  at 
Oxford  he  distinctly  heard  bis  mother  call  him  by  his  given 
name,  although  she  was  at  that  very  time  in  LttcbAeld. 
What  is  related  by  Napoleon  is  explained  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Prior  to  his  Russian  expedition,  he  was  frequently 
discovered  half  reclined  on  a  sofa,  where  he  would  remain 
several  hours,  buried  apparently  in  profound  meditation. 
Occasionally  he  would  start  up,  convulsively,  and  with  an 
ejaculation.  Imagining  that  he  heard  his  name,  he  would 
exclaim,  "  Who  calls  me  7"  Such  exlubitions  of  sudden 
surprise  are  legion.  Wherever  humanity  finds  footing,  there 
these  idiosyncrasies  of  the  mind  occur.  They  have  the 
same  origin  as  the  sounds  which  aroused  Robinson  Crusoe 
from  his  sleep,  when  there  was  no  one  on  his  solitary  island 
but  himself;  they  are  the  sounds  we  often  hear  in  forests' 
wild,  in  mountain  glen,  on  placid  lake,  or  the  praihe  air : 

The  airy  toncurs,  ih«t  *yllable  men**  tiaaca, 
Un  kborcs.  In  docrt  uintU,  and  wUdenNM. 

These  highly  exhilarated  conceptions  appear  to  lose  their 
moorings  to  judgment,  and  when  they  are  protracted  and 
specially  vivid,  they  affect  the  belief  of  their  subjects  hardly 
less  powerfully  than  the  original  perception  of  truth  itself. 

Our  ideal  faculties  are  of  such  delicate  texture,  and  the 
principles  which  govern  their  operations  so  complex  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  elucidate  their  oflTspring^  in  all  their  incipient 
and  later  stages  of  development,  in  a  short  magazine  dcpart- 
raeut  article.  The  whole  subject  of  apparitions,  however, 
U  so  interesting  that  we  will  give  one  or  two  other  views  of 
it.  Inflammation  or  diseases  of  the  brain  favor  the  sight  of 
strange  objects.  Shakspcare,  in  explanation  of  the  appaii- 
tion  of  the  dagger  which  appeared  to  Macbeth,  says, 

A  dafxer  of  the  mind,  ■  &1m  creation 
Prooeedlog  from  the  heai-opprriAicd  brain. 

In  regard  to  spectres,  they  generally  are  mental  illusions, 
caused  In  the  main  by  perverted  vision.  They  are  usually  seen 
at  oight  and  in  the  dark,  and  as  a  rule  correspond  with  some 
previous  conceptions.  If,  for  instance,  the  ghost  be  the 
$prit  of  one  witit  whom  wc  have  been  particularly  ac- 


quainted, he  appears  with  the  same  lineaments,  but  generally 
a  little  paler,  though  with  the  same  apparel. 

Now  does  not  the  principles  we  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  illustrate  many  remarkable  incidents  found  in  htith 
modem  and  ancient  history  ?  The  alleged  presence  of  tbe 
ghost  of  Carsar  to  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  on  the  plain*  of 
Phillippi,  is  certainly  at  least  evolved  by  their  applicalioci 
from  much  doubt  and  obscurity.  In  ibe  ptajr  of  Julius 
Csesar,  wc  have  this  passage : 

How  ill  this  uper  trams  I    Hal  who  cxmms  fcmt 

It  comes  upon  me;  art  thou  any  ihinst 

Art  tbou  tome  god,  tome  ai^gei,  or  some  devil  T 

There  is  a  higher  and  broader  view  which  may  he  takm 
in  regard  to  many  of  tbe  so-called  apparitions,  and  tint  b 
the  spiritual.  The  lives  of  many  good  and  worthy  pcnpic, 
whose  temperate  habits  and  integrity  of  character  are  beytind 
the  pale  of  doubt,  furnish  stable  ground  for  the  bcltcf  tliat 
actual  spirits,  after  the  departure  of  their  original  teaeneots, 
revisit  their  old  haunts  and  scenes  of  the  by-gone  life,  and 
hold  intercourse  with  the  living,  in  sundry  forms  and  variol 
manners.  Theologians  generally  ignore  this  idea,  altboo^ 
the  Scriptures  abound  with  illustrations  of  such  rcviutalkait 
notably  where  the  dead  Samuel  appeared,  through  the  Witck 
of  Endor,  unto  King  Saul,  when  in  sate  dtstresa. 


A  Problem  for  the  Curious. — China  wu  one  people ttd 
one  kingdom  a  thousand  years  before  that  half-myilikal 
period  when  the  Greek  heroes  led  iheir  followen  to  tbesicfte 
of  Troy,  and  it  has  maintained,  ever  since,  unbcpkcn,  tW 
identity  of  its  language,  its  national  character  and  its  iiMits* 
tions.  What  ch.-inges,  wliat  overtumings  and  recomafCtkies 
has  not  every  other  part  of  the  world  h.id  to  mdcyo  dariaf 
that  interval  of  four  thousand  years  \  There  alone  apoa  tha 
earth's  face  does  stability  seem  to  have  reigned,  while  fwo' 
lution  has  been  elsewhere  the  normal  order  of  things.  Wt 
say  deliberately  stability,  not  inaction.  China  has  knova 
during  all  that  time  as  constant  action,  often  as  violent  cxmb- 
motion  as  other  countries,  and  in  many  respects  ooC  less  real 
progress ;  had  it  been  stagnant  only,  had  there  not  been  ta  it 
a  healthy  vital  action,  it  must  long  since  have  perifthed  ia 
inanity  and  pulrrtcence  ;  but,  far  from  that,  China  has  area 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years  one  of  its  ba|ipic>t  and 
most  prosperous  periods.  Here  is  ■  problem  (cr  the  itBdeiit 
of  history,  of  which  the  interest  cannot  easily  be  oircnutcd. 
How  have  the  Chinese  succeeded  in  finding  and  ■uintainiag 
the  stable  equiltlirium  which  other  races  have  vainly  soeght? 
Is  it  in  their  character  or  their  peculiar  external 
stances,  or  in  the  wisdom  with  which  they  have 
the  two,  that  their  strength  has  lain  ?  A«  wc  look  •pes 
venerable  structure,  the  sole  survtvor  of  all  the  latMics  of 
pire  reared  by  the  hands  of  the  men  of  olden  lime,  we 
hardly  help  wishing  that  it  might  have  been  left  to 
until  it  should  fall  of  itself;  that  the  geoeralioiM  to 
might  have  seen  whether  it  yet  retained  enough  of  the 
perative  energies  which  had  repeatedly  rabed  it 
estate  far  lower  than  thut  into  which  it  was  %*rtaixt^ 
have  fallen,  to  giv«*  it  a  renewed  lease  of  its  uld  Itica 
to  its  ancient  prosperity  and  Ti^or.  That  U  worn  ao 
possible. 


CURRENT   MEMORANDA. 


Sowing  and  Reaping. — Hie  scattering  of  seed  by  the 
•oil-tiller,  and  gathering,  in  due  season,  the  rewards  of  his 
faith  and  labor,  are  but  iJiastrations  of  the  teachings  of  the 
greatest  Reformer  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  Parable 
of  the  Sower  possesses  a  force  and  beauty  not  weakened  nor 
marred  by  time.  It  announces  to  day,  as  it  did  at  the  dawn 
of  Christianity,  a  great  trulli ;  it  promulgates  a  lesson,  only 
made  grander  and  nobler  by  the  light  of  science  and  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind.  The  princii>le  designed  to  be  impressed 
npon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  multitude  who  stood  on 
the  tea-shore,  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Word  of  the 
Kingdom,  afar  off,  but  its  apfjlicatiun  was  intcndetl  to  be 
broad,  so  as  to  bear  upon  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  things. 
The  wayside,  the  stony  places,  the  thorns,  and  good  ground, 
■KMt  liappily  and  clearly  indicate  the  character  and  dis> 
tinclions  of  the  soil,  whether  as  referring  to  the  heart  or  llie 
mind  of  a  single  individual,  a.  corporate  body,  or  ilie  many 
who  go  to  make  up  a  Church,  State,  or  Nation.  Trltth  was 
to  be  received  and  nourished  iu  order  to  bring  forth  abundant 
harvest. 

Now,  according  to  this  atandard,  and  following  the  line 
of  thought  suggested  by  our  caption,  let  us  group  a  few  re- 
trospections in  individnal  and  g«wernoiemal  hisiory  together, 
and  ascertain,  if  possible,  where  we  stand  and  whillicr  we 
are  drifting.  In  one  group  we  see  municipaJ  and  blaie 
officers,  high  in  iruM  and  power,  spuming  the  truth  and 
accepting  stipulated  prices  fur  their  votes  and  influence  in 
behalf  of  a  corrupt  chatter  for  the  government  of  the  chief 
metropolis  of  a  great  nation,  while  (he  revelolor,  still  a 
prisoner,  furnishes  this  intelligence  to  the  world,  as  part  con- 
sideratioD  for  his  release.  One  of  these  ofEcers,  once  a 
District -Attorney  and  friend  of  the  Drama,  is  dow  spirited 
away  across  the  ocean,  eluding  the  execution  of  that  law 
which  he  was  sworn  to  defend.  Another,  a  Representative 
in  the  legislative  halls,  ignoring  the  sacred  character  of  his 
oath  and  that  modesty  wliich  accompanies  honor,  takes  flight 
Southern  skies,  hugging  the  delusion  thai  ill-gotten  gains 
ill  secure  happiness. 

A  second  group  shows  us  Guardians  of  H'ldottn  and 
Orphans  in  Saving  Banks  and  Trust  Companies,  allowing 
••  the  care  of  this  world,  and  the  deccitfulness  of  riches  to 
choke  the  WORD,"  only  to  reap  for  them  untiyiug  shame. 

Drawing  our  vision  down  to  the  present  lime,  we  see  the 
chief  officer  of  a  great  Exhibition  (the  child  of  the  Cenitin- 
nial)  and  President  of  a  city  railway  (scccmd  to  none  in  the 
country),  straining  conscience  and  confidence  by  over-issu- 
ing stock  in  amounts  reaching  into  the  hundred  thousands. 
The  honest  shareh<tldcrs  did  the  sowing,  but  "  not  in  good 
growid."  And  lawyers,  brokers,  and  confidence  men,  some 
of  whom,  holding  the  dread  secret  of  trust  betrayed,  bleeding, 
as  is  alleged,  the  chief  and  ceatral  figure,  as  the  price  of 
non-revelation,  help  to  complete  this  picture. 

Still  another  group  of  the  unfaithful  is  witnessed,  and  it 
is  represcntalive  of  the  sacred  profession.  The  robes  of 
pcieals  of  holy  temples  are  stained  with  records  of  lust,  and 


(he  chastity  of  female  character  and  the  purity  of  the  family 
circle  arc  made  to  succumb  to  the  polluting  influences  of  hy- 
pocrisy. 

And,  not  content  with  plundering  civilized  communities, 
other  rings  invaded  the  habitations  of  the  untutored  savage, 
and  made  him  the  victim  of  their  debasement.  In  these 
grou|)s  we  find  tru^^ted  agents  of  the  Governnicnt,  who  have 
added  to  their  coffei^  at  the  exf>ense  of  depleted  supplies^ 
guaranteed  under  sacred  treaties.  Witness  the  result  1  re- 
volting tribes,  war,  massacre,  and  desolation.  The  gallant 
Custer  and  his  brave  men  in  arms  slain  in  the  Western  wild*, 
and  homes  put  in  mourning  as  the  cost  of  such  treachery. 
And  now,  again,  the  red  Chiefs  are  called  to  Washington 
that  another  treaty  may  be  made,  and  we  Dear  only  to  be 
violated.  Hear  Spotted  Tail,  in  the  Grand  Council,  to  the 
President : 

"  My  Great  Father,  I  hove  come  to  your  house  to-day  with 
a  happy  heart.  I  see  you  and  shake  hands  with  you  with  a 
good  heart.  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  business.  It  is  a 
good  ways  where  I  come  from.  The  country  I  live  in  be- 
longs to  me  and  belongs  to  the  government,  I  have  come  to 
find  out  where  is  the  best  place  to  remain.  Where  I  live 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  my  agency.  A  line  has 
been  drawn  from  where  I  am  from  the  Black  Mills  toward 
the  Big  Horn,  I  do  not  understand  the  tine.  All  I  know 
is  they  are  trying  to  frighten  us  into  this  business.  That's 
the  way  I  came  to  sign  the  paper  that  1  did  (meaning  the 
agreement  of  last  fall).  7'hey  told  me  at  the  time  that  my 
Great  Father  sent  the  men  there  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
for  the  country.  If  so,  I  am  willing  to  treat.  They  told  me 
a  good  many  points  nut  kept  up  in  the  old  treaty  should  be 
given  to  us  in  the  new,  and  said  if  I  signed  all  I  wanted 
would  be  given  according  to  their  promise.  They  told  me 
then  if  I  did  not  sign  they  would  send  me  south  or  across  the 
Missouri  river.  Although  I  signed  without  their  telling  mfc 
exactly  what  they  wanted,  I  wanted  to  tell  them  how  I  was 
to  live  after  I  signed  the  papers,  how  many  cattle  and  agri- 
cultural implements  I  was  to  have  and  other  things.  That's 
the  way  they  treated  me.  I  know  on^  thing;  jt  is  this; 
When  a  while  man  owns  land  he  builds  a  fence  round  it  and 
it  is  his  so  long  as  he  doesn't  sell  it.  That  is  the  way  white 
men  live.  But  your  people  don't  ask  questions.  You  take 
our  lands  from  us.  Before  the  while  men  came  to  us  we  had 
a  good  time  in  taking  care  of  our  [troperty,  but  now,  as  I  told 
you,  we  can't  do  it.  Your  people  make  railroads  and  drive 
away  the  game,  and  thus  make  us  poor  and  starve." 

There  is  the  eloquence  of  simplicity  in  this  appeal  for 
justice,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  prevailing  idea  of  unfair 
dealing  on  the  part  of  the  white  man.  And  we  are  now  reap- 
ing the  crop  grown  from  injustice. 

The  seeds  of  slaver)'  brought  forth  their  legitimate  fruit, 
the  mo6l  terrible  domestic  strife  known  to  history,  only  to  be 
followed  by  suflenng,  and  business  and  financial  disaster. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  great  struggle  brought  in  its  wake  ill- 
gc»Uen  gains,  extravagance,  indolence,  and  a  depraved  virtue- 
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The  desire  among  the  many  for  rapid  accumulations  of  mone)- 
and  property,  fostered  by  the  incidents  connected  with  the 
war,  has  taken  such  a  strong  hnld  of  some  minds,  thai  honor 
in  both  private  and  public  liTe  has  been  in  no  small  degree 
swept  out  of  the  markeL  The  love  of  dress  and  display  has 
also  become  so  inflamed  that  simplicity  and  economy  are 
almost  among  the  lost  virtues.  Thi  present  conflict  between 
Capital  and  Labor  is  only  one  of  the  natural  ofTsprlngs  growing 
out  of  exhausted  treasuries.  We  had  hoped  for  the  dawn  of 
brighter  skies  in  the  moral  world  with  the  incoming  fall,  and 
as  a  sequence,  a  healthy  current  in  the  avenues  of  business; 
but  just  as  we  begin  to  took  out  with  hope,  a  dark  cloud  casts 
its  shadow  and  gloom  upon  the  marts  of  tracfe. 

The  question  which  now  confronts  us  is,  ♦•  Are  we,  as  a 
people,  to  be  made  belter  by  these  tribulations  ?  To  us,  at 
least,  one  thing  seems  sure,  i.e.  that  each  new  revelation  of 
crime  is  a  precursor  of  rcfoim.  History  leads  us  to  believe 
that  when  broken  pledges,  plighted  faith,  and  falsehood  so 
multiply  as  to  taint  the  atmosphere  of  the  major  portion  of 
an  enlightened  community,  revolution  is  destined  to  follow. 
The  world  is  only  lifted  up  on  to  higher  planes  of  thought 
and  action  by  witnessing  and  suffering  from  (he  evils  of  moral 
depravity.  As  a  nation,  we  are  too  vigorous  to  crumble  like 
Rome,  when  invaded  by  the  Gauls  and  Iximbards. 

Amid  all  these  clouds  of  moral  obliquity  we  think  we  see 
fair  promises  dif  a  bright  fulurc.  As  the  curtain  rises,  other 
groups  lead  us  to  hope.  Chief  among  iheise  is  found  the 
nation's  President  and  his  able  Cabinet,  We  see  the  true 
spirit  of  reconciliation  growing  under  his  non-sectional 
policy.  The  cordial  reception  which  the  people  of  the  South 
have  given  him  while  "sweeping  the  circle"  are  the  best  evi- 
dences of  the  return  of  belter  times  in  the  near  future.  H.-inds 
have  been  clasped  containing  the  hearts  of  the  representatives 
of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Union,  Capital  moves,  and 
with  it  muscle  and  brains,  across  the  line;  and  already  the 
hum  of  mill-wheels  and  Ihe  song  of  educated  industry  swell 
the  chorus  of  "better  limes."  Railroads  are  being  rebuilt, 
new  settlements  made,  and  a  general  move  towards  a  new  era. 

In  the  principal  commercial  centres  in  the  North,  the  vol- 
ume of  business  for  the  past  month  shows  renewed  activity 
in  nearly  all  departments  of  trade,  giving  us  more  than  a 
glimpse  at  "  the  bow  of  promise." 

We  have  only  to  keep  on  sowing  the  seeds  of  reform  in 
every  circle  where  education,  religion,  and  traffic  are  found 
if  we  would  achieve  substantial  prosperity  through  an  abun* 
dant  harvest.      Let  us  look  at  the  bright  side.      In  that  is 

At  Home  and  Abroad. — The  Inlemationol  Rifle  con- 
tests as  practiced  at  Creedmoor  and  Wimbledon  have  earned 
for  all  the  leading  spiriu  engaged  in  them  la.sting  praise,  but 
to  the  American  Team  is  due  the  double  honor  of  two  signal 
victories,  fairly  won,  with  competitors  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced. Such  exhibitions  of  clear-sightedness  and  self- 
possession,  intelligence  and  manly  courtesy  as  are  displayed 
in  these  struggles  for  supremacy  have  more  than  a  local  bear- 
ing and  mere  passing  interest.  They  arc  indicators  of  the 
progress  of  nations  through  their  representatives;  progress 
not  only  in  marksmanship,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  the  social 
elements,  and  that  fraternal  feeling  which  knits  more  closely 
together  nntiont  and  communities. 


In  the  political  world  the 
skies.     Men  who  more  fully 
population,  and  whose  record  f< 
the  light  of  day,  are  being  m 
healthy  principles  than  in  paxt  ti 
has  been  squared,  and  the  P: 
more  at  their  posts  of  duty 
the  North  and  the  South,  d 
been    restored,  and  the  busim 
more  advantageously  than  ih 
has  encouraged  confidence,  and! 
perity.  \ 

New  Jersey  has  brought  aga!| 
date  for  Governor,  General  Geo^ 
form  congratulating  the  supported 
endorsing  the  Democratic  princi| 
out  by  a  Republican  President.    \ 

In  New  York,  Senator  Con^ 
Curtis,  in  convention  and  out  <i 
the  Republican  family  against  \\^ 
the  policy  of  the  national  adiij 
endorses  it.  From  the  proud  aai 
man,  it  is  mortifying  to  see  n*l«i 
serve  to  wreck  the  noble  reputau 
pride  of  the  Empire  State,  < 

In  Ohio  and  other  States  the  pol^ 
a  triumph  of  reform ;  and  we  hooj 
hope — for  the  fullness  of  the  sesJ 
only  was  found  the  dregs  of  advcf 

Abroad,  the  military  strife  bij 
has  developed  into  a  great  war,  1 
appalled  at  the  reported  atrocitiel 
trated  papers  and  sensational  sbM 
and  terrible  pictures  of  the  cruell 
Manly  and  enlightened  warfare  aj 
and  we  are  slow  to  believe  the  \ 
largely  of  the  sensational,    On«j 
writing,  i>.   that    the   strength   % 
measured  by  Russia,  and   that  i| 
already  brought  defeat  and  shami 
in  command  of  the  several  corps 
tory  is  teaching  in  this  war,  as  it 
numerical  strength  is  no  sure 
witi pcfUtr,  when  controlled  by 
tical  leaders,  frequently  batter 
its  own  in  number.    The  Cresce 
in  triumph.     Plevna  is  being  dec^ 
atl  these  disasters,  gallant  little  I 
her  banner,  winning  victories  al 
hesitating  Servians,  and  conseri 
opportunity  to  make  their  powM 
may  not  come  again. 

In  France,  the  Provincial  cal 
Deputies,  representing  all  shades 
an  address  to  the  nation.  It  rc]il 
dent  MacMahon's  manifesto.  T 
ding  passage  :  "  Your  duty  will 
of  those  who  presume  to  impose 
cannot  become  the  instrument  of 
must  have  Republican  functii 
order,  peace,  and  stability  ihroej 
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Sculpture. — ^We  have  given  the  readers  of  the  Monthly 

ia  preceding  numbers  ideas  and  principles  relating  to  the 
Fine  Arts,  but  have,  in  the  main,  contincd  ourselves  to  the 
department  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  Uie  rewards  asso- 
ciated with  the  artist's  prol'essiun.  These  rewards  are  Iwo- 
fold^one  of  pleasure,  the  other  of  a  compensatory  nature. 

The  intellectual  and  aesthetic  enjoyment  in  witnessing  our 
own  creations  on  canvass  or  in  stone,  is  probably  among  the 
superlative  pleasures  of  this 
life.  The  monetary  reward, 
at  least,  is  but  a  small  tri- 
bute to  cither  genius  or  art- 
talent.  Here  and  there  we 
see  isolated  cases  of  artists 
becoming  wealthy,  accord- 
ing to  the  world's  st-indard  of 
wealth.  The  instances,  how- 
ever, are  so  rare  that  were 
it  not  for  the  inherent  love 
of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
consequent  striving  to  attain 
it,  galleries  of  art  and  beau- 
tiful homes  would  gradually 
disappear.  But.  fortunately, 
taste  is  a  perception  of  in- 
tellectual pleasure  within 
itself.  Beauty,  the  object 
of  taste  and  source  of  plea- 
sure, becomes  potent  in  its 
influence  just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  able  to  ap- 
proximate   the    true    ideal, 

Nature,  with  pencil,  bru'ili,  or  chisel.  There  is  a  sort  of 
charm  which  broods  over  our  labors  when  their  objective  is 
a  repro^luction  of  life  in  some,  even  if  not  in  all  its  parts. 
This  life,  as  connected  with  the  vcgclable  kingdom,  is  more 
specially  the  province  of  the  brush  and  the  pencil.  Flowers 
and  plants,  woods  and  lakes,  mountains  and  plains,  rivers 
and  rivulets,  all  form  suitable  subjects  for  the  easel.  They 
all  exhibit,  however,  non- intellectual,  though  animated  crea- 
tion, conforming  to  Nature's  laws  in  their  growth  and 
decay. 

When  we  come  to  the  intellectual  order  of  creation,  here 
sculptors  find  their  themes  the  objects  of  their  highest  emu- 
lation. Hence,  we  find  that  real  or  typical  human  characters, 
as  seen  in  life  and  death,  in  peace  and  war,  in  defeat  and 
victory,  have  been  chie%  the  subjects  for  the  sculptor's 
chisel  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  As  lord  of 
creation,  man  has  almost  alone  been  wrought  in  stone  and 
marble,  and  to  this  fact  are  we  indebted  for  much  of  what 
we  know  of  the  past,  regarding  governments,  rulers,  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

As  to  the  origin  of  sculptural  design,  much  has  been 
written,  many  conjectures  made,  And  theories  advanced,  each 


Statue  of  a  Femai^  found  in  Rome. 


asserting  for  some  favorite  nation  or  people  the  honor  of  in- 
vcntion.  Of  all  the  imitative  aits,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
sculpture  was  one  of  the  first  which  called  into  exercise  the 
thought  and  ingenuity  of  mankind.  The  production  of 
tangible  forms  corresponding  to  the  reality,  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  natural  way  to  imitate  nature.  We  sec  evidences 
of  this  in  the  rude  carvings  on  the  spear  shaft  or  canoe  of 
the  Indian,  and  that  these  exhibitions  of  his  skill  surpass  all 

others.  The  history  of  sculp- 
ture, therefore,  dates  back 
to  a  time  almost  coeval  with 
the  earliest  formation  of 
society.  The  chronology 
of  ancient  empires  sustains 
this  opinion  or  belief.  All 
the  kindred  arts,  wilh  which 
taste  and  feeling  are  min- 
gled, have  their  birlh  and 
subsequent  iniprovcracnt 
in  the  same  universal  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  mind; 
principles  mysterious  and 
powerful  in  the  achievement 
of  the  greatest  goo«3  to  the 
human  race.  Endowed  with 
these,  man  seeks  now,  as  in 
the  long  time  ago,  the 
haunts  of  Natcfre  to  gather 
the  great  lessons  of  truth 
and  inspiration  which  she 
continually  furnishes.  Feast- 
ing on  these,  his  untutored 
mind  is  kindled  as  with  a  new  life,  and  his  soul  drinks  in 
from  inexhaustible  fountains.  Thus,  by  communing  with 
the  Great  Architect  through  His  models,  he  aspires  to 
imitate  the  works  of  His  hands.  It  is  thus  that  human 
achievements  are  ever  copies  after  the  Great  Artist,  The 
process  of  education  has  been  going  on  since  the  dawn  of 
time,  and  the  fruition  in  a  larger  degree  than  all  who  have 
preceded  us,  is  our  special  privilege,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era. 

Handed  down  for  us  to  enjoy  are  the  art  creations  of  those 
who  have  gone  before.  Piety,  Patriotism,  Friendship,  Devo- 
tion, Gratitude,  Admiration,  Faith,  Hope,  Ctiarily,  Humihty, 
Reconciliation,  Courage,  Love,  Anger,  as  attributes  or  vir- 
tues, we  now  see  in  stone  and  brass.  The  sculptor's  chisel  has 
placed  these  representations  of  the  virtues  and  vices,  so 
indissolubly  connected  wi^h  human  history,  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  And  to  these  are  added  sculptures  of  men  and 
women  who  have  shed  lustre  upon  their  r.ice  and  kin.  And 
we  rejoice  to  know  that  the  American  people  are  moving 
toward  the  front  in  this  direction.  In  no  better  way  can 
we,  as  a  nation,  perpetuate  the  grand  principles  and  blessings 
of  a  republicaa  form  of  government,  than  by  the  sculptor's 
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chisel.  To  this  end,  wc  should  roster  art-talent  and  art-schools 
by  a  stitl  more  liberal  jwlicy  than  Ihat  now  pursued.     That 
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edncation  which  cultivates  a  love  for  the  true  and  the  bcauli- 
fal  in  an  eminent  degree  elevates,  rclincs,  and  secures  happi- 
ness to  any  peo|)ie.  The  Fine  Arts  oi  a  nation  are  generally 
•afe  indexes  to  its  character. 

Gionous  thoughts  and  grand  principles  are  Crystalized  in 
neb  enduring  forms  in  sculpture  that  we  gaze  upon  such 
creations  with  an  admiration  akin  to  awe.  How  beautiful, 
and  yet  how  true,  the  allegory  of  Grecian  poetry,  which 
feigns  that  Love,  or  the  natural  afTections,  taught  man  the  art 
of  genius  I  What  an  influence,  silent  though  it  be,  do 
statues  and  statuettes  exert  wherever  found  !  If  our  models 
be  aslhetic,  our  homes  are  made  happier  and  our  lives  purer 
by  having  them  there.  Paintings  and  Drawings  embellish 
the  porlor  and  drawing-room,  and  aid  in  moulding  charac- 
ter ;  but  it  is  left  for  sculpture  to  teach  impressive  lessons 
through  the  cycles  of  time.  We  turn  to  Egypt,  which  has 
been  styled  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  and  can  see  the  conceptions 
■ad  emotions  of  its  earliest  inhabitants  in  its  carvings. 

According  to  some  authorities,  there  were  three  distinct 
cnt  in  the  history  of  Sculpture : 

I.  An  era  of  original  or  native  Sculpture. 

%,  An  erm  of  mixed,  or  Grcco-Kgyptian  Sculpture. 

3.  An  era  of  imitaUve  SciUptarc,  improperly  denoaiinated 
Egyptian. 

Tbt  int  or  true  age  of  Sculpture  in  Egypt,  ascends  from 
Hm  IflVtcSon  of  C'mbyses  lo  unknown  antiquity.  During 
this  period  only  were  primitive  institutions  in  full  vigor  and 
iiitcf  rily,  and  public  wariUt  wiibninf  MfttioiuJ  laMc,  con- 


ducted by  national  talent.  The  two  remaining  ens,  extend- 
ing downwards  through  the  successive  dominion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  have  been  added  in  order  to  embrace 
the  consideration  of  topics,  which,  though  remotely  con- 
nected therewith,  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  integral 
parts  of  the  subject.  In  examining  the  principles  and 
character  of  this  aboriginal  school,  there  are  still  left  two 
sources  of  judging  with  sufficient  accuracjr  the  merits  of  it* 
production — vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur  yet  existing  oa 
their  native  site — and  the  numerous  specimens  in  European 
cabtncls.  These  remains  may  be  classed  under  the  foUowiog 
divisions: 

1.  Colossal  statues. 

2.  Groups  or  single  figures,  about  the  natural  sixe. 

3.  Hyeroglyphical  ami  historical  relievos. 
In  the  formation  of  these  varknu  labon,  foar  kindi 

malerial  are  employed ;  one  soft,  •  species  of  sandstone  (4 
and  three  very  hard,  a  calcareous  rock,  out  of  which  lh«l 
tombs,  with  their  sculptures  are  hewn ;  basalt  or  trap,  of 
vajiuus   shades,  from   black   to   dark   gray,  the  oonsli(»efit 
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Statck  or  TuALU^moM  ms  BArm  of  l: 

generally  of  the  smaller  statues;  granite,  man^  t^~ 
tb*  description  named  liy  mincralefiaCi,  an  grwmttri 
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of  a  warm,  reddish  hne,  with  large  crystals  of   feldspar; 
though  it  is  somelimcs,  though  rarely,  of  a  dark-red  ground, 

wilh  black  specks,  as  in  the 
magnificent  head,  misnamed 
of  Mcmnon,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  Colossal 
figures  are  unifoiinly  of 
granite,  in  which  also  is  a 
large  portion  of  the  relievos. 
Beside  these,  from  the  ac- 
count of  Herodotus,  as  also 
from  the  statues  of  Mood 
actually  discovered  by  mo- 
dern travellers,  we  learn  that 
even  in  great  works,  the 
Egyptian  sculptors  were  ac- 
customed to  exercise  their 
skill  on  that  less  stubborn  ma- 
terial. M  ctals  appear  to  have 
been  sparingly  used  ;  at  least, 
only  very  small  hgures  have 
yet  been  found  of  composi- 
tion similar  to  the  bronze  of 
lalcr  times.  Yet  the  Book 
of  Job  especially,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture,  would  lead 
to  the  Conclusion  that  even  colossal  figures  werr,  from  an 
early  period,  cast  of  metal.  In  the  tombs,  as  those  near 
Thebes,  small  images  of  porcelain  and  terra  cotta  are 
frequently  found. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  we  are  told  by  the  writers  of  Greece  of 
such  numbers  of  colossal  statues  that  it  appears  alroast 
incredulous,  especially  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
some,  and  the  materiials  or  compositions  of  others,  were  the 
account  not  well  authenticated  by  countless  remains.  In 
most  of  these,  there  are  sinking  evidences  of  a  disreg.-ird  of 
time,  patience  and  toil.  Of  these  mighty  labors,  some  arc 
hewn  from  the  living  rock  and  left  adhering  to  the  natural 
bed;  as  the  celebrated  Sphynx,  near  the  Pyranviiis  of 
Ghizch,  and  various  sculptures  on  the  rucks  of  the  Thebaid, 
which  seem  like  the  shadows  of  giants  cast  by  a  selling  sun. 
To  the  second  class  belong  both  the  earliest  and  latest 
works  of  the  Egyptian  chisel ;  yet,  between  the  worst  and 
the  best,  we  find  no  diversity  of  merit  corresponding  to  the 
lapse  of  time — a  certain  proof  that  the  principles  of  the  art 
were  fixed  at  an  early  period  of  its  progress  and  on  a  basis 
independent  of  its  precepts.  In  every  specimen,  without 
exception,  which  can  be  ranked  as  Egyptian,  a  pilaster  runs 
Dp  the  back  of  the  figure,  no  matter  in  what  attitude  it  may 
be  represented.  The  origin  of  a  practice  not  natural,  in  »n 
art  professing  to  copy  Nature,  must  be  sought  for  in  some  ex- 
ternal circumstance  of  its  primitive  history.  Some  such 
circumstance  is  plainly  discernible  in  works  still  remaining 
in  the  excavations  of  I'hilae,  Hlcpbantis,  Silsilis,  and  at  £1 
Malook,  in  the  tombs  of  the  Theban  kings. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  anatomy  and  drawing 
appear  to  have  been  in  their  infancy ;  the  liml>s  show  no  joints, 
and  the  movements  exhibit  neither  balance  nor  elasticity ; 
proportion  and  perspective  seem  to  have  been  unknown. 
Military  engines,  buildings,  horses,  soldien,  all  appear  of 
the  uuBc  dinensiooi,  and  all  eqtially  near  the  eye.    The 


heroes  in  all  these  monuments  bear  striking  resemblance. 
They  exhibit  youth  and  victory,  and  show  beauty  and  gran- 
deur mingled  together.  Sculpture  shows  us  everywhere 
monuments  of  courage,  but  it  also  reveals  to  us  the  fact,  that 
in  all  ages  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  human  family 
have  been  the  dupes  of  fears  and  phantoms,  and  also  that 
man-worship  runs  back  to  time  immemorial.  In  our  own  day, 
and  on  both  continents,  this  deifying  prominent  character 
still  goes  on.  This  custom  can  lay  claim  to  some  merit,  as  it 
exerts  a  wholesome  inHucnce  upon  the  mind  and  spirit  uf  the 
age.  Especially  are  the  youth  of  the  land  stimulated  to 
renewed  efforts  to  become  prominent  characters  in  history. 
Upon  this  point  a  chapter  might  be  written  profitable  to  the 
American  student,  but  our  limited  space  obliges  us  to  forego 
that  pleasure  now,  as  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the  main 
object  in  view,  which  is  to  awaken  the  latent  thought  of  the 
rising  generation  to  the  benefits,  beauties  and  glories  belong- 
ing to  Sculpture  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Our  illustrations  tell  their  own  story  so  well  that  no  remark 
of  ours  would  enhance  their  value.  For  the  information  of 
those  not  versed  in  classical  mythology,  it  may  be  well  to 
say,  that  Niobe  was  the  daughter  of  Tantalas,  and  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  married  to  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes.  Proud  of 
her  numerous  offspring,  she  provoked  the  anger  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  who  slew  them  all.  She  was  herself  changed 
by  Jupiter  into  a  rock,  from  which  a  rivulet,  fed  by  her  tears, 
continually  poured.  The  subject  of  Niobe  and  her  children 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  ancients,  and  it  has  furnished  a 
broad  field  for  sculpture  among  nio<lem  artists.    Thib  story. 


NioBS — An  Ancient  Bitst. 


like  many  legends  and  fables  handed  down  to  us,  is  very 
pretty,,  and  shows  the  ideal  and   imaginative  power  of  the 
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minds  of  past  ages.  We  trust  it  will  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  men  and  women  who  have  figured  conspicu- 
ously on  the  sl3ge  of  life  in  human  history,  and  add  to  the 
votaries  of  Sculpture,  as  one  of  the  elevating  and  refining 
intluences  of  the  world. 

The  Centennial  History  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington. 

By  Frank  W.  Codu&n.     Battan:  George  £.  Littlefie/d, 

Publisher, 

Thii  ii  a  small  publication,  i2mo,  and  some  seventy  o<ld 
pages,  setting  forth  in  readable  form  the  main  facts  l^earing 
upon  the  battle.  In  the  introduction  the  author  says:  *'  I 
have  endeavored  to  present  a  comprehensive  and  fnithful 
account  of  the  battle  fought  near  Bennington,  August  l6lh, 
1777.  t  have  consulted,  in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  the 
Collections  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Historical 
Societies;  Records  of  the  Council  of  Safety  of  Vermont, 
etc."  Gathering  his  information  from  such  sources,  the 
matter  may  he  accepted  as  worthy  of  confidence,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  will  prove  of  general  interest  to  the  reading 
public  and  especially  gratifying  to  the  citizens  of  Vermont. 
We  think,  however,  the  engraving  of  General  Stark — the 
frontispiece — does  not  add  to  the  lustre  of  bis  memory. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  England  Historic,  Genealo- 
gical Society.  Boston:  The  Soiietys  J  feme,  1877. 
Much  valuable  information  is  furnished  in  this  pamphlet, 
and  not  the  least  arc  the  lists  of  present  members  and  ofliccrs, 
of  the  Society  from  1845  '•*  '877.  Among  these  names  are 
many  who  have  held,  and  others  who  now  hold,  prominent 
positions  in  connection  with  Stale  and  National  affairs; 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  organization  more 
brilliant  in  its  membership.  Among  its  present  officers  we 
notice  tlie  name  of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  as 
President;  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  Jr.,  LL.U.,of  Portland, 
Maine,  and  Rev.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.D,.  LL.U.,  of  Hanover, 
Vice-Presidents, 

From  the  address  of  the  President,  we  extract  the  fallow- 
ing: "The  library  has  been  steadily^  increasing  in  the 
number  of  its  volumes,  in  valuable  manuscripts  and  rare 
autograph  letters ;  and  we  are  also  gradually  accumulating  a 
collection  of  curious  relics  highly  important  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  different  epochs  of  our  history.  Our  gallery  of 
portraits  is  also  increasing.  The  financial  afTairt  of  the 
Society  have  been  administered,  as  in  years  past,  with  the 
tlriclest  regard  to  economy,  a  principle  of  the  greatest  im- 
IxMiance  in  all  institutions,  but  especially  in  a  Society  like 
this."  And  further  on  in  the  address  we  read,  "  The  year 
which  has  Just  completed  its  circuit  will  always  be  a  marked 
one  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  has  quickened  the 
interest  of  our  whole  people  in  our  local  and  family  history. 
It  has  told  us  over  again,  in  greater  fullness  and  truer  pro- 
portions the  aspirations  and  achievements  of  our  fathen,  and 
thus  enlarged,  enriched  and  endeared  to  us  the  record  of 
our  national  history." 

We  are  glad  lu  note  the  spirit  of  patriotism  with  which 
this  address  teems,  and  the  evidences  of  its  prosperity.  Such 
societies  shouM  be  fostered,  for  they  are  instruments  to  pre- 
serve and  perpetuate  the  ideas  and  deeds  of  our  worthy  sires 
Mad  ihcir  successors. 


chcrcil 
to  the  I 
>Iis  eva 


History  of  the  City  of  New 
J.  Lamb.  New  York:  A.  S. 
Parts  XHI.  and  XIV.  of  this  car 
and  elegantly  illustrated  work 
to  press,  and  we  take  pleasure  \Xi\ 
behalf.  In  clear  type,  on  rich  crc 
and  publishers  are  giving 
history  of  the  great  mctropoli 
taking  into  consideration  its  cxli 
LAmb  in  this  work  gives  indisputu 
historical  writer.  The  style  is  \ 
sufficiently  animated  to  entertain,  ■ 
of  history.  On  page  615,  io  \ 
Lancy,  she  says:  "He  was  an  1 
breadth  of  knowledge,  culture, 
wit,  condescension  to  inferiors 
made  him  a  general  favorite  withi 
was  their  friend  and  champion.  H 
gilded  chariot  with  outriders  in  ha| 
envy ;  his  grand  old  mansion  on  . 
more  elegant  country-seat,  were  al 
habitants  of  the  city/'  The  citizeflj 
congratulate  themselves  in  having 
the  grcot  characters  who  helped  | 
written  up.  J 

Minutes,  Sermons,  and  Reportl 

ference  of  the  Congregation^] 

•nd    the     Maine     Missionar|| 

Anniversary  of  the  former,  mm 

■ary    of   the    latter.      B\ 

Prinlers,  1877. 

This  publication  gives  to  the 

proceedings  of  the  General  Conf* 

notice  with  special  interest  the 

Churches."     This  shows  an  increti 

for  the  last  current  year  greater  11 

exhibiting  a  net   gain  in    the  Stall 

twenty  seven  members.     I'his  is  od 

fully  justifies  the  expressions  of  gl 

Report,  which  tells  us:  "It  is  aw 

borrow  the  words  of  a  Song  of  Degt 

Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  | 

that  dream.     Then  was  our  mouth ; 

our  tongue  with  singing:  then  said  I 

the  Lord  haih  done  great  things  Cfl 

done  great  things  for  us;  whereof  < 

sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in   joy.     | 

weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shf 

with  rejoicing,  bringing  sheaves  wil 

showing  speaks  well  for  the  discip 

both  Church  and  Society,  and  we  I 

go  on. 
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Frank  Forresler'a    Sporting 

By  Hk>ry  William  He.r.b£k.t. 

6*  Co.,  Pubtisken.  i 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  editic 

of  illustrative  engravuigs,  from  ded 

by  F.  a  C  Darley.    It  0  replel* 


eple*««i 


The  Science  of  Living. — In  the  Monthlv  we  have 
devoted  considerable  space  touching  the  prohiem  at  the  root 
of  the  recent  labor  revolt,  but  have  mainly  consiciered  the 
RIGHTS,  WRONf;s,  and  remedies  of  the  subject  of  CAPITAL 
AND  Labor  from  business  and  legal  standpoints.  Intimately 
connected  wirh  the  question  is  the  cost  of  living,  and  what 
kind  of  food,  pi^ctically  and  scientifically  considered,  will 
best  supply  the  muscle  and  brain-power  of  the  laborer,  whether 
that  be  intellectual  or  manual. 

The  subject  as  to  how  workingmen  shall  live  is  of  such 
general  interest,  that  we  give  the  following  table  taken  from 
the  Scientific  American,  as  prepared  by  the  wife  of  a  work- 
ing man,  showing  a  list  of  necessaries  on  which  her  husl>and, 
henkclf,  and  6ve  children  (under  nine  years  of  age)  subsist. 
This  category,  which  is  claimed  to  represent  the  cheapest  and 
most  economical  living  attainable  by  the  compiler,  we  here 
republish,  as  we  propose  to  use  it  as  a  text  for  some  further 
remarks  in  another  issue : 


wnucLT, 

Kent „ 4*-<» 

Odc  t»rrel  wood as 

Two  paiU  coal.,... ifi 

BurikI  fociety aa 

Oatmeal 14 

Two  pouniU  butcer,..,. ...........  60 

Thrrc  and  a  half  pouods  »ugar  40 

HaUgallonoil _  9 

Two  caka  soap .-  14 

Uoc  pound  kkU. 3 

Half  pound  lea. „ , 35 

Newapapcrs. „.. ta 

Shaving ^^ 10 


OAILT. 

Qi>c  quart  milk,  Gc „ f   4» 

Two  ^Uiirls  poutoe*,  6c „      43 

Twoeighl-ceni  loaves i.is 

One  and  a.  half  lb«.  meat,  aoc.  i  .40 

Sail 1 

Pepper.......,., ,.„ „..       a 

Mu»urd „ „ _      a 

Matches 1 

Starch ,        5 

Bluing „ .„... ...       I 


Total 


4.50 


Total „.„_ Ja.so  Total .4797 

It  will  be  observed  that  this,  among  other  things,  is  in- 
tended virtually  as  a  practical  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
the  minimum  amount  of  food  on  whicli  a  family  of  presumes 
biy  averajje  size  and  weight  can  live  without  detriment  to 
health.  The  ultimate  destiny  of  fond  is,  to  (juotc  Dr.  Wilson, 
of  Edinburgh,  "  the  development  of  heal  and  other  modes  of 
motion,  wtiich  together  constitulc  the  physiologicil  phe^c^- 
mena  of  animal  tile."  Food  not  only,  however,  supplies 
potential  energy^ — which  becomes  converted  into  actual  or 
dynamic  energy  — but  il  supplies  the  material  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  Hence  inorganic  and  organic  matters  are 
both  necessary,  the  latter,  however,  being  alone  oxidizableor 
cap.ible  of  generating  force.  The  organic  constituents  are 
divided  into  nitrogenous,  fatty,  and  saccharine  compounds — 
the  inorganic  into  water  and  saline  matters.  Uf  these  the 
nilrc^enous  portion  constructs  and  repairs  ihe  tissues,  it  is  the 
muscle  and  brain  producer;  the  carlwnaceous  portion  goes 
to  maiTUain  animal  heal,  aids  the  conversion  of  food  into 
tissue,  generates  fat,  etc. ;  the  saccharine  portion  has  beat- 
producing  powers  inferior  to  the  fatly  consliluenls,  and  finally 
the  water  and  salrne  matters  dissolve  and  convey  food  10 
different  parts  of  the  .system,  consolidate  tissues,  remove 
effete  products,  etc.  In  general,  however,  the  phenomena 
of  nutrition  depend  mainly  on  the  chemical  interchanges  of 
nitrogen  and  carbon  with  oxygen,  and  therefore  ililfercnt 
articles  of  diet  are  estimated  in  jiutrilive  value  according  to 
Ihe  ainottnt  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  they  contain. 


Oriental  Honors  to  an  American  Inventor. — Thad- 
deus  Fairbanks,  the  inventor  of  ihe  scales  bearing  bis  name, 
who  some  time  ago  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
the  knightly  Cross  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  Francis  Joseph, 
has  just  been  the  recipient  of  the  Decoralion  and  Diploma 
of  Nishan-cMfticar,  of  the  grade  of  Commander,  from  the 
Bey  of  Tunis.  He  is  the  only  American  manufacturer  upon 
whom  ibis  honor  has  been  conferred.  Mr.  Fairbanks  was 
bom  in  the  town  of  Bromfield,  Massachusetts,  and  is  now  in 
the  neighborhood  of  eighty  years  of  age.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1S29  what  was  known  as  the  *'  hemp  fever  "  broke  out  in 
New  York  and  VermonL  The  farmers  entered  largely  into 
the  cultivation  of  the  article,  but  the  enterprise  was  ultimately 
a  disastrous  failure,  Mr.  Fairbanks  lived  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  a  great  deal  of  hemp  was  raised,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  weighing  it  by  the  old-fashioned  method  hrst  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  devising  a  more  convenient  kind  of 
scale. 

College  Architecture. — In  former  days  the  first  idea  in 
connection  with  the  buildings  that  were  to  enshrine  an  Ameri- 
can college  was  the  erection  of  a  species  of  barracks  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  students.  Utility  and  economy  were 
the  guiding  principles,  and  taste  was  utterly  discarded. 
Hence  the  structures  were  usually  hideous  to  the  eye  and 
utterly  devoid  of  anything  that  could  educate  the  artistic 
spirit  of  the  youthful  seeker  after  knowledge.  Il  is  not  neces- 
sary to  particularize  in  our  search  for  examples.  All  the  col- 
leges in  the  last  century  bore  a  dreary  uniformity  in  the  stone 
and  brick  parallelograms  that  crowned  the  academic  campus. 
Many  a  monument  of  this  utter  lack  of  a  refining  taste  still 
defaces  the  fair  sites  of  our  universities  and  colleges,  and 
pleads  for  the  hand  of  the  iconoclast  who  has  sworn  to  spare 
naught  that  is  a  blot  on  the  face  of  nature. 

Happily  the  last  quarter  of  a  centurj-  has  seen  a  change 
for  the  belter.  The  beneficence  of  private  individuals  has 
found  a  method  of  benefiting  the  cause  of  education. 

Fall  or  Winter  Painting.— Good  authority  states  posi- 
tively that  paint  spread  in  the  fall  or  winter  will  last  twice  as 
long  as  that  put  on  in  the  spring  or  summer.  When  applied 
in  cool  or  cold  weather,  it  dries  slowly  and  forms  a  hard 
surface  or  crust,  while  that  which  is  spread  in  hot  weather 
loses  most  of  oil  by  being  driven  into  the  wood  by  the  heat, 
leaving  onJy  a  dry  lead,  easily  crumbled  off.  Another  ad- 
vantage gained  in  fall  painting  is  the  absence  of  swarms  of 
small  flies  that  so  often  collect  on  the  paint.  Economy  is 
secured  also,  as  the  wood  absorbs  less  paint  in  cold  weather. 

A  Remarkable  Railway  Bridge, — Tlic  new  iron  rail- 
way biidgc  over  the  river  Douro,  near  Porlo,  Portugal, 
crosses  it  with  an  arch  of  a  single  spjn  which  measures  160 
meters  (520  feci)  and  has  arise  of  42  meters  (13S  feet  6 
tiiches).  It  is  crescent-shaped  in  form  ;  that  is,  the  extrados 
and  the  Jntrados,  which  are  connected  by  struts  in  the  form 
of  St.  Andrew's  cross,  are  farthest  apart  at  the  crown. 


■ 
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GOSSIP  AND  NOTE  BOOK. 


Nature's  Teachings.— The  fatling  leaves  of  tutamn 
rarely  fail  lo  awaken  thoughts  not  crowded  with  past  events 
and  pictures  of  coming  realities.  They  make  suggestions  in 
their  own  modest  way,  scarcely  less  impressive,  ^l  limes, 
than  the  "  silver-tongued  "  orator  on  the  lyceum  platform. 
They  tell  us  that  summer,  with  her  scorching  sun  and  torrid 
winds,  has  completed  her  annual  visit,  after  having  made 
beautiful  and  fruitful  mountain,  valley,  forest  and  glen,  and 
the  heart  of  the  husbandman  to  leap  with  joy.  It  requires 
no  renowned  linguist  to  read  the  simple  story.  On  these 
gold-tinted  garments  of  tree  and  vine,  are  written  infallible 
teachings  and  sublime  truths.  In  them  we  see  the  elements 
of  science,  the  models  for  art,  the  cniMctns  of  mortality,  the 
hope  of  resurrection,  the  evidences  of  Otiint!«rient  intelligence. 
The  seed  only  dies  to  gain  a  new  life;  the  leaf  only  sings  as 
fanned  by  the  breath  of  Deity,  and  drops  from  its  parent  stem 
to  «»ame  other  forms,  to  dissolve,  and  become  restored  to 
its  original  elements.  Matter  is  not  annihilated,  nor  space 
destroyed.  In  what  forms  these  leaves  will  reappear  in  the 
course  of  another  revolution,  is  known  only  to  Him  who 
controls  the  planets  and  regulates  the  seasons.  This  le«on, 
however,  is  not  a  mystery.  These  crimson  and  variegated 
emblems  admnnisb  us  of  chilly  winds  ami  biting  frosts;  they 
turn  our  minds  from  the  outdoor  to  the  indowr  world  ;  from 
the  seaside  and  lake,  the  forest  and  dell,  to  the  bright  fire 
aod  happy  drcie  of  friends  and  kindred  at  Home. 

This  change  of  season  creeps  on  so  silently,  that  ere  we 
know  it,  the  echoes  of  departure  are  heard  along  the  line 
The  "good-byl"  and  the  "good-morning!"  as  recorded  on 
Time's  dial,  saddens  memory  and  brightens  hope  every- 
where. E/litor  and  reader  in  spirit  have  clasped  hands 
many  times,  and  often  have  we  thought  that  in  each  a  heart 
was  found.  Say  what  we  will,  there  is  a  sort  of  in'.piralional 
communion  between  reader,  editor  and  contributor,  which 
mind  can  know  and  heart  can  feel,  while  the  world  at  large 
mmn  onward  hecdles*  as  the  river  toward  the  sea.  Tbe 
future  of  the  Amehican  MotmttY,  we  feel,  promtset  rich 
stores  for  all.  Its  friends  have  multiplied  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  we  enter  into  our  preparatory  work  for  the  new 
year  with  substantial  endcnces  of  a  brilliant  future.  That 
the  leaves  of  our  tenth  volume  be  replete  with  lessons  not 
only  drawn  from  Nature,  but  from  the  vast  store-houses  of 
history  and  humanity  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  elevate  and 
beautify  many  additional  thousand  American  homes,  shall 
be  oitr  highest  aim  and  fondest  hope.  Help  ua  forward  in 
the  good  workl 

Tbe  Language  of  the  Clouds.^Tbe  colon  of  the  sky 
at  particular  time*  afford  wonderfully  good  evidence.  Not 
only  does  a  rosy  sunset  pretage  fair  weather  and  a  ruddy 
mnshine,  hot  there  are  other  tints  which  speak  with  equal 
clearness  or  accuracy.  A  bright  yellowish  sky  in  the  even- 
ing  indicates  wind,  a  pale  yellow,  rain;  a  neutral  gray  color 
constiluies  a  favorable  sign  in  the  evening  and  an  unfavor- 
able one  in  the  morning,    llie  clouds  arc  full  of  tncaning  in 


themselves.  If  their  forms  are  soft,  undefined  and  feathery^ 
(he  weather  will  be  fine;  if  the  edges  are  hard,  sharp  and 
definite,  it  will  be  foul.  Generally  speaking,  any  deep,  un- 
usual lines  betoken  wind  and  rain,  while  the  more  qaiet  an4 
delicate  tints  bespeak  fair  weather. 

Mind  Culture. — A  cnltivated  mind  may  he  said  to  I 
infinite  store*  of  innocent  gratification,  ETerythh^  nwy  ' 
made  interesting  to  it,  by  becotning  a  subject  of  thoag^ 
inquiry.  Books,  regarded  merely  as  a  grati6oati<m.  af 
worth  more  than  all  the  luxuries  on  earth.  A  tasle 
literature  secures  cheerful  occupation  for  the 
and  languid  hours  of  life;  and  how  many  persons,  rn  these 
hours,  for  want  of  innocent  resources,  are  now  tmpelted  to 
coarse  pleasure  ?  How  many  young  men  can  be  fbviid 
who,  unaccustomed  to  find  a  companion  in  a  boolt,  and 
strangers  to  intellectual  activity,  are  almont  driven,  in  the 
long,  dull  evenings  of  winter,  to  haunts  of  inicnapexaace 
and  bad  society. 

Prettily  Said. — A  little  girl  said  toher  mamma,  **  ktaiwBa. 
have  you  heard  of  the  man  that  got  shot  ?"  **  No,  oif  duU, 
bow  did  be  get  shot  ?"  asked  mamma.  "Oh«"  mU  fwng 
precocious,  "  he  bought  'em." 

"If  I  Had  a  Mind."— "Wordnratli."  Mid  Ck«k» 
Lamb,  **one  day  told  me  he  considened  Shahsfcare  (rcal^f 
overrated.  *  There  is  an  immensity  of  trick  tn  all  }'aiak>- 
peare  wrote,"  he  said,  'and  people  arc  taken  by  it.  Now,  tt 
T  had  a  mind,  I  could  write  exactly  like  5%aktpeaiT.  So 
you  see,'  proceeded  (Tharles  Lamb,  q«iet)y,  *  it  was  oaiy  tiia 
mind  that  was  wanting.*** 

An  American  Knight. — Oor  fcllrrw-ctmntiyman,  Cyms 
W.    Field,    can    add  "Sir"  to   his    name,    aa  he  baa 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 

la  She  a  Tme  Type  of  the  Race?— Misa  Jc 

A.  Sloan,  a  colored  girl,  graduated  at  the  head  of  her 
in  the  Rogers  Hi(;h  School,  at  Newport,  Rhode  tslaad,: 
cently,  receiving  the  gold  medal  awarded  to  the  firs* 
ship  and  pronouncing  the  valedictory.    Her  averag*  in 
study,  on  examination,  was  within  a   fraciiim   *A  the 
mum,  which  is  too.     She  look  her  last  two  years'  asody 
one  year,  and  excels  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 

The  Doctor's  Query. — There  was  an  old  doctor,  «1 
when  asked  what  was  good  for  moMjuhoes,  wroie  hac 
"  How  do  yoD  suppose  I  can  tdl  anlesa  I  know  nAmt  allii 
mosquito?" 

Preciiely  the  Difference.—*'  Centlesncn,  1 
you  my  friend,  who  isn't  as  stupid  as  he  afytan  to  be.* 
Introduced  friend,  with  vivacity — "Thif^  prtciiely  <W  dS 
fcrencc  between  my  friend  and  myself." 


AMHERST  College— View  fkom  the  Common. 


Say  what" we  will  about  education  being  a  dry 
or  threadbare  subject,  it  is  one  of  the  great  topics 
of  the  day,  and  is  destined  to  assume  still  larger 
proportions  in  the  discussions  and  movements  of 
the  future. 

In  these  days  of  leagues,  unions,  and  strikes  ;  of 
Communism,  Mormonism,  and  free  love;  of  pecu- 
lation, fraud,  and  bad  faith  in  high  and  low  life; 
of  tramps,  rowdies,  and  criminals  of  every  dye;  of 
the  growing  prevalence  of  "the  social  evil,"  in- 
temperance, pauperism,  and  manifold  tricks  and 
devices  to  live  without  honest  labor;  when  society 
seems  to  be  upheaving  from  its  base,  turning  up 
things  good  and  evil  that  strangely  "multiform 
Vol.  IX.— 26. 


and  mix,"  and  keep  the  world  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion and  unrest ;  peace  struggling  for  the  ascend- 
ant, and  yet  war  still  ruling  in  the  councils  of  the 
nations  ;  some  fighting,  others  protesting — in  this, 
state  of  conflict,  vascillation,  and  change,  thought- 
ful men  naturally  inquire,  "  What  is  to  be  the 
result  or  end  of  all  this?  Where  is  the  mighty 
arm  that  shall  lift  the  body  politic  and  social  from 
the  debasement  into  which  they  have  fallen  ?  What 
potent  influence  can  grapple  with,  and  eradicate 
the  giant  evils  that  stalk  abroad  and  threaten  to 
destroy  the  very  fabric  of  society  itself?  What 
organizing,  controlling  power,  or  plan,  shall  bring 
order  out  of  confusion,  restraining  the  evil  and 
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strengthening  the  good?  What  puissant  and 
charmed  sceptre  shall  touch  and  calm  the  troubled 
wafefs"roll  back  the  clouds  of  error  and  national 
vice  and  throw  wide  open  the  gates  that  shall  let 
in  floods  of  heaven-born  light?"  We  answer  that, 
under  God,  education,  far  more  specific  and  prac- 
tical, as  well  as  general,  than  at  present,  is  to  be 
the  great  remedy ;  not  working  alone  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  other  good  and  saving  influences,  but 
leading  and  cooperating  with  them  all. 

For  what  does  it  mean  but  that  the  world  needs 
and  could  profitably  use  more  knowledge,  skill, 
and  inventive  power;  more  intelligence,  wisdom, 
and  practical  truth ;  that  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  need  elevating  over  the  animal  part; 
that  all  the  higher  faculties,  aims,  and  aspirations 
require  discipline  and  a  full,  harmonious  develop- 
ment ;  that  if  we  would  redtem  the  race  from  low 
desires,  selfishness,  and  i>erpctual  disturbance  and 
conflict,  we  must  give  them  the  capacity  and  dis- 
position to  reach  up  to  a  purer  and  calmer  life; 
and  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only  way  to  do  this 
is  to  educate  them.  This  can  alone  be  done  prop- 
erly by  moulding  and  training  the  children,  boys 
and  girls,  in  the  best  sense  of  these  words,  accord- 
ing to  their  present  meaning,  or  their  possible  sig- 
nificance in  the  future.  Into  the  fountains  of  our 
schools  and  homes  the  salt  must  be  cast,  if  the 
world  is  to  be  saved. 

If  any  evidence  were  required  beyond  our  own 
immediate  observation  and  consciousness,  as  to  the 
value  of  intellectual  culture,  and  the  part  it  is  des- 
tined to  lake  in  the  progress  of  ihe  nations,  as 
they  move  on  in  the  march  of  civilized  life;  or 
emerge  from  the  shades  of  barbarism,  and  sweep- 
ing away  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
advance  to  ihe  front  ranks  of  those  nations  and 
peoples  who  are  contending  with  a  noble  emulation 
in  the  race  of  improvement — we  need  only  to 
contrast  Scotland  with  Ireland,  both  nations 
springing  from  the  same  Celtic  race ;  the  United 
States  with  Mexico  and  the  Republics  of  South 
America;  japan  with  Siam  ;  England  with  Spain; 
Germany  with  Russia,  although  the  latter  is  rapidly 
coming  up  in  the  scale  of  progress. 

More  and  more  each  century,  and  even  decade 
of  years,  is  it  seen  that  public  opinion  and  inter- 
national !aw  are  coming  to  rule  the  world.  A 
nation's  weight  in  the  grand  council  of  rulers  and 
people,  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  its  cul- 
tured  mind,   its  inventive  skill,   its  literary  and 


scientific  wealth,  its  financial  ability,  and  espe- 
cially upon  weight  of  intellect  among  its  leading 
men.  It  is  true  that  a  fine  army  and  good  fight- 
ing qualities  in  a  }>eople,  add  to  its  prestige  and 
influence.  But  this  is  due  to  that  relic  of  barbar- 
ism that  can  respect  nothing  that  is  not  backed  by 
physical  force — a  standard  and  test  of  national  and 
individual  greatness  that  is  disappearing,  happily 
for  the  world  and  to  its  credit  too,  before  the  ad- 
vancing light  of  an  era  of  reason  and  of  prace. 

The  power  and  progress  of  cultivated  mind 
has  been  gathering  force  and  increjising  sway  for 
several  centuries.  We  have  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  this  in  the  past  history  of  Germany,  and 
her  standing  among  the  nations. 

Even  while  cut  up  into  petty  kingdoms,  and 
distracted  by  internal  divisions,  making  her  one 
of  the  weakest  nations  in  Europe  for  offensive 
war,  she  yet  ruled  in  the  Republic  of  lettert*  to 
the  empire  of  mind.  In  the  great  mental  awaken- 
ing and  spiritual  emancipation  that  succce<Sed  ibe 
middle  or  dark  ages,  she  dominated  the  idea*  of 
the  age,  giving  to  the  world  international  law,  the 
rules  of  diplomacy,  its  theology,  its  methods  of 
science.  She  did  this  through  her  cu!tivaie<J  in* 
tellect,  profound  learning,  and  eminent  scholars 
and  statesmen — her  Vatlels,  Mettemichrs,  Tbo- 
lucks  and  Humboldts. 

This  was  the  Germany  not  of  military  glory 
and  power,  but  of  intellectual  sway.  Thi»  role  of 
mind  extends  from  the  time  of  lather  to  iHe 
death  of  the  author  of  Cosn^os.  During  thai 
period,  Germany  had  more  influence  over  Korope 
and  the  world  than  she  has  to-dav.  with  all  het 
military  prestige  and  renown. 

To  what  does  our  own  country  chieOy  owe  m 
influence  and  standing  among  the  natiooa  qo», 
and  in  the  immediate  past?  Not  to  its  amy  and 
navy,  or  even  its  war  record  or  fighting  ntackc 
but  rather  to  its  intelligence,  intellectual  staialu 
and  muscle  of  mind — to  its  invention*  and  dis- 
cover ies,  its  free  institutions  and  unprecedented 
progress  in  population,  wealth,  and  all  that  tends 
to  the  comfort  and  elevation  of  the  masses.  It  it 
true  the  nation  has  made  a  good  war  record.  Bnt 
this  is  a  late  thing,  and  the  world  haa  taken  bat 
little  note  of  it  as  yet.  Our  people  are  nadi 
better  and  more  favorably  known  abroad  for  their 
railroads,  telegra]>hs,  steam  engines,  acvtng-a»- 
chincs,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 
The  great  International  Exhibition,  that  dia- 
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played  to  the  world  our  triumphs  in  the  peaceful 
arts  and  industries,  will  do  us  more  practical  good, 
and  add  more  to  that  st>ot!ess  fame  that  shall 
shine  down  through  the  coming  ages,  than  the  tem- 
porary eclat  TkTiA  fading  glory  of  a  hundred  battles. 
The  wealth,  the  mihtary  power,  and  the  battles  of 
the  ancients,  we  care  but  little  about.  But  their 
architecture,  their  works  of  art,  the  genius  of  their 


who  wins  a  great  battle,  or  even  many  battles. 

Perhaps  Napoleon  was  conscious  of  this  while 
reading,  as  he  often  did,  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim." 
Yet^  it  is  undoubtedly  true  in  this  sinful  and  dis- 
jointed world,  so  full  of  paradoxes  and  apparent 
contradictions,  that  some  knots  must  be  cut  with 
the  sword,  some  causes  baptized  in  blood,  and 
precious  rights  wrested  from  tyrants  by  the  strong 
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language,  and  the  immortal  words  of  their  poets 
and  orators,  this  and  succeeding  ages  will  never 
cease  to  admire  and  imitate.  So  too,  in  a  few 
years  our  military  achievements  and  prowess  will 
almost  fade  from  men's  minds,  or  be  regarded  as  a 
relic  of  a  dark  age — an  age  of  passion  and  blood ; 
while  our  conquests  over  matter  and  our  achieve- 
ments of  mind,  jwill  shine  on  with  ever-increasing 
lustre. 

And  here  the  thought  occurs  to  us,  that  the 
man  who  invents  some  article  of  general  use  among 
his  fellow-men,  is  a  greater  benefactor  of  his 
country  and  the  world  than  the  general  of  an 
army ;  and  the  writer  of  a  good  book  may  do 
more  for  his  own  generation  and  posterity,  than  he 


arm   ot   force,   or  protected   by  resistance  unto 
blood. 

So,  too,  it  is  intellectual  culture  acting  upon  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  and  that  financial 
ability  which  comes  from  diversified  industries, 
the  direct  result  of  that  mental  training  which 
quickens  the  faculties  and  produces  inventive  skill, 
that  has  given  Great  Britain  her  supremacy  among 
the  nations,  which,  though  somewhat  less  than 
formerly,  is  still  a  great  weight  and  controlling 
influence  in  the  councils  of  nations.  Even  in  war, 
where  low  passions  and  brute  force  come  into  fierce 
and  deadly  collision,  and  where  it  is  sometimes 
said  weight  of  metal  and  numbers  decide  the  con* 
test,  we  see  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  of 
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intellect  over  mere  physical  strength  and  prowess. 
This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  •'Crimean 
War,"  as  it  is  called.  Russia  had  a  population  at 
least  equal  to  both  England  and  France,  and  had 
the  very  great  advantage  of  fighting  on  her  own 
soil.  Yet  the  superior  intelligence,  the  inventive 
skill,  as  embodied  in  the  various  appliances  of 
war,  the  greater  financial  ability  of  the  allied  na- 
tions, and  the  combined  strength  that  springs  from 
freedom  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people,  and  which  is  felt  among  the 
soldiers  as  well  as  officers,  was  more  than  a  match 
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for  the  one-man-power  of  Russia  and  the  blind 
force  of  her  then  vast  but  unwieldy  army.  Weight 
of  intellect  and  depth  of  purse  turned  the  scale  in 
(avor  of  England  and  France,  and  gave  them  the 
victory. 

An  army  of  freemen  is  a  thinking  machine, 
and  other  things  being  equal,  will  always  prove 
more  than  a  match  for  the  inert  force  of  an 
army  of  serfs,  or  of  ignorant,  brutal  mercenaries. 
Since  that  war,  Russia  has  emanc)[jatcd  her  people, 
and  made  great  strides  in  all  the  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  modern  civilization  and  the  more  advanced 
ideas  of  the  age,  whether  relating  to  war  or 
peace.  Wc  see  the  effect  of  this,  and  the  bearing 
of  the  principle  we  are  discussing,  in  the  present 
war  of  Russia  with  Turkey.  We  have  no  doubt 
it  will  tell  with  increasing  emphasis  in  the  coming 
events  and  final  results  of  the  contest,  proving  not 
only  the  superiority  of  intelligence  over  brute  cou- 
rage in  campaigns  and  battles,  but  the  vital  energy 
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Its  efTect  upon  individuals,  and  its  bearing  upon 
their  influence  and  success  in  life  is,  if  possible, 
more  palpable  and  striking  than  in  the  case  of 
nations.  Compare  Hugh  Miller,  the  shrewd,  plain 
stone-cutter  and  quarryman,  with  Hugh  Miller,  the 
self-taught  but  cultured  scientist,  the  charming  and 
masterly  writer,  and  the  great  leader  among  natu- 
ralists.    Again,  compare  Milton  with  Burns,  Sir 


multiplies  itself  ten,  an  hundred,  and  even  a 
thousand  fold.  It  is  like  a  point  in  crystallization 
that  continually  gathers  unto  itself  its  own  kind, 
and  with  an  increasing  ratio.  Take  the  case  of  a 
graduate  from  one  of  our  best  colleges — an  ener- 
getic and  scholarly  man,  who  becomes  a  teacher, 
and  trains  young  men  in  a  four  years'  course  of 
thorough  study.    At  the  end  of  ihe  first  four  years, 
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Isaac  Newton  with  Zerah  Colburn,  Longfellow  with 
Joaquin  Miller,  and  see  what  mental  discipline 
will  do  for  men.  In  each  case  the  natural  abili- 
ties are  and  were  about  equal.  The  one  class  is 
the  diamond  in  the  rough,  that  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  almost  worthless  quartz ; 

The  other  is  the  polished  gem 
That's  set  in  Learning's  diadem. 

With  the  same,  or  equal  natural  powers,  one 
man  may  live  and  die  "  alike  unknowing  and  un- 
known," while  another  will  sound  the  depths  of 
philosophy  and  science,  or  rise  to  the  stars  in  im- 
agination's flight  and  the  creations  of  genins,  and 
write  his  name  high  on  the  scroll  of  undying  fame. 
But  intellectual  culture  and  acquired  knowledge 


and  each  year  thereafter,  he  sends  out  at  least  ten 
young  men  fully  drilled.  Each  of  these  in  turn 
becomes  a  teacher,  and  does  likewise;  and  so  each 
of  their  students,  in  a  mulii plying  ratio,  that  soon 
eclipses  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  grains  of 
of  corn. 

How,  then,  can  mind -culture  and  the  general 
diflusion  of  knowledge  be  regarded  as  a  dull  or 
hackneyed  subject,  so  long  as  men  believe  in  in- 
dividual or  national  progress?  The  world  of 
mind  cannot  rise  an  inch,  nor  the  race  advance  a 
step,  in  real  improvement,  without  it.  The  me- 
thods and  even  systems  of  instruction  may  vary  or 
become  obsolete,  but  the  grand  cardinal  princi- 
ples— its  mighty  power  and  glorious  fruits — will 
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never  grow  old,  nor  can  its  great  themes  become 
tedious,  except  from  the  dullness  of  those  who 
treat  them. 

When  we  discard  education,  or  lose  our  interest 
in  its  proper  discussion — when  communities  and 
nations  come  to  this,  they  are  prepared  to  open 
wide  the  floodgates  of  vice  and  social  degradation, 
and  to  slide  back   into  the  midnight  darkness  of 
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barbarism.  Kven  apathy  upon  the  subject,  is  the 
sure  indication  of  national  decline. 

The  topic  of  mental  training  and  the  highest 
development  of  the  physical  powers  uninteresting? 
Real  knowledge,  scientific  skill,  and  practical 
learning  arc  the  guiding  light  of  the  nations — the 
salt  of  the  earth — the  lever  that  moves  the  world 
with  more  real  power  than  the  imaginary  force  of 
Archimedes. 

Rightly  viwed,  it  is  of  the  very  highest  con- 
cern to  roan.  No  other  interest  or  topic  pertain- 
ing to  this  life  is  so  important,  and  reasoning  from 
analogy  and  the  teachings  of  the  Inspired  Word, 
none  can  have  a  more  important  bearing  on  that 
which  is  to  come.  Evidently,  this  life  is  but  the 
primary  or  preparatory  school  for  the  next.     Here 
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opinious  are  radical  and  sweeping  in  their  scope ; 
for  we  believe  that  the  system  in  vogue  is  superfi- 
cial and  inadequate,  not  to  say  obsolete,  and  des- 
tined to  be  removed,  though  we  fear  not  soon 
enough  for  the  good  of  the  world.  When  it  dis- 
appears, a  method  both  more  intellectual  and  phy- 
sical, and  far  more  practical,  we  have  no  doubt, 
will  take  its  place.  For  that  "good  time  coming," 
the  glimmering  twilight  of  which  we  can  already 
discern,  we  must  watch  and  wait.  In  ihe  mean- 
time we  should  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
facilities  we  have,  for  all  education  is  valuable, 
and  any  system  is  better  than  none,  if  thoroughly 
applied.  Instead  of  attempting  to  show  what  our 
methods  should  be,  we  shall  rather  be  content  with 
giving  examples  of  what  they  are. 


man,  Rufus  Choate,  addressing  the  students  of 
Dartmouth  College,  once  spoke  of  that  region 
substantially  as  follows:  "New  England,  in  terri- 
torial extent,  is  but  an  insignificant  patch  on  the 
map  of  our  common  country,  and  has  the  most 
rigorous  climate  and  sterile  soil  of  any  portion  of 
the  nation's  magnificent  domain.  Restricted  by 
its  limited  powers  of  production,  and  depleted  by 
emigration,  her  census  shows  but  a  trifling  increase 
in  population  from  one  decade  to  another;  while 
the  great  West  is  making  rapid  strides  in  both 
population  and  wealth.  Already  the  sceptre  of 
empire  has  passed  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  its  uniirccedented  growth  and  boundless  re- 
sources, and  it  is  evident  that  that  favored  region 
has  before  it  a  splendid  future.     Yet  our  own  New 
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England  need  not  be  discouraged.  She  too  has 
a  bright  future,  a  glorious  mission  before  her.  Jt 
is  to  furnish  intellectual  cvilture  and  <ultured  in- 
tellect for  the  whole  country — to  raise  up  noble 
men  and  women.  New  England,  in  line,  is  to  be 
the  great  breeding  place  of  intellect/' 

This  prediction  was  uttered  by  Mr.  Choate  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  doubtless  the  elo- 
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qucnt,  subtle,  and  generally  far-seeing  man,  who 
thus  spoke  of  the  then  present,  and  prophccied  of 
its  future,  sincerely  thought  that  he  could  lift  the 
veil  and  discern  the  realities  of  the  coming  years. 
Since  then,  however,  great  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  many  things  over  our  whole  country,  and 
in  none  more  than  in  respect  to  schools  and  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  |>eople.  The  great  West 
has  not  only  increased  in  population  and  material 
wealth,  but  has  adopted  an  excellent  system  of 
public  schools,  aided  and  stimulated  it  is  triie  by 
a  grant  from  the  General  Government  of  two  sec- 
tions of  land  to  each  township.  Some  of  these 
States  even  claim  to  have  made  many  improvements 
over  the  Eastern  States.  Prominent  among  these 
Mands  Illinois,  whose  system  of  schools  is  certainly 
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for  their  excellence,  and  are  the  pride  and  boast 
of  her  citizens.  The  graduates  of  her  High 
School  are  found  in  almost  every  walk  of  useful- 
ness and  honor  in  the  land.  Even  little  Easton, 
one  of  the  nmost  picturesque  and  beautiful  of  Penn- 
sylvania's provincial  towns,  and  as  public  spirited 
and  ambitious  as  she  is  beautiful,  has  something  to 
boast  of  in  her  public  and  private  schools.  Her 
schools,  and  the  mode  of  con-  _,-"-"' — ^"■.  i 
ducting  them,  so  struck  and  A 
interested  that  enlightened  Em- 
peror and  sagacious  man,  Dom 
Pedro,  that  he  called  for  and 
obtained  a  copy  of  all  their 
documents  showing  their  modus 
operandi. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  town  and  its  schools  sit  not 
under  the  shadow,  but  under  the 
light  of  Lafayette  College — are 
kept  by  her  graduates — prepare 
many  of  her  students  for  admis- 
sion, and  that,  wisely,  though 
an  unusual  thing  in  the  history 
of  colleges,  there  is  the  most 
perfect  accord  and  cooperation 
between  the  College  and  the 
public  schools,  the  professors 
and  people.  We  say  again, 
Easton  has  something  to  be 
proud  of,  and  to  tell  to  her 
children. 

Wilmington,    Delaware,    has 
some  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
country ;    and    the    Peninsular 
State  is  slowly  advancing  towards  the  front  line  of 
learning's  moving  columns. 

Baltimore,  too,  is  doing  much  to  lift  up  the 
standard  and  improve  her  schools  and  school  sys- 
tem, not  forgetting,  but  wisely  providing  for  the 
thousands  of  colored  children  in  her  midst. 

Washington  also  has  good  schools,  that  are 
constantly  improving.  The  public  schools  are 
well  conducted,  and  some  of  the  private  institu- 
tions of  great  excellence.  That  city,  under  free 
institutions,  has  had  infused  into  it  some  of  the 
best  elements,  as  well  as  the  worst,  of  the  whole 
country.  Among  the  former,  we  emphasize  her 
educational  improvements. 

So,  too,  the  whole  South  is  awaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, not  as  universally  as  we  would   like  to  see, 


and  not  always  moving  in  the  most  enlightened 
and  consistent  manner.  '  But  under  the  stimulus 
of  free  institutions,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  munifi- 
rent  Peabody  fund,  in  additior*  to  the  sums  raised 
by  public  taxes,  they  are  wheeling  into  the  line  of 
intellectual  culture,  and  may  yet  lead  the  van  in 
the  grand  march  of  national  progress. 
Thus  we  see  that   New  England,  with  all  her 
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vantage  ground  and  the  conceded  excellence  of 
her  schools,  must  look  well  to  her  laurels  or  they 
will  pale  before  the  increasing  radiance  and  mani- 
festly growing  lustre  of  those  that  adorn  the  brow 
and  crown  the  head  of  her  sister  Slates.  Mr. 
Choate's  prophecy  may  fail,  not  from  the  falling 
off"  in  the  former,  but  by  reason  of  the  greater 
progress  of  the  latter. 

As  yet  the  home  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  land  of 
"  rocks  and  riUs,"  bears  away  the  palm  of  litera- 
ture and  learning.  Her  people,  planted  upon  "a 
stern  and  rock  bound  coast,"  with  a  sterile  soil 
and  rigorous  climate,  are  compelled  to  make  the 
most  of  their  intellectual  culture  and  inventive 
skill.  In  this  respect,  that  section  reminds  one  of 
Scotland  ;  and  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 


"John  Barley-Corn,"  they  are  bound  to  have 
cultivated  minds  at  home,  and  to  thrive  iniellec- 
tually  and  socially  wherever  they  live  and  wher- 
ever they  go. 

We  will  now  turn  to  New  England  for  examples, 
representative  schools — showing  where  the  children 
of  America,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  "where 
the  boys  are  trained." 

To  represent  the  colleges,  we  shall  select  not 
Yale,  with  her  beautiful  location  in  the  City  of 
Elms,  her  brilliant  scholarship  and  imposing  num- 
bers; nor  Harvard,  with  her  vast  wealth,  high 
culture,  and  ancient  and  almost  imperial  renown. 
No,  not  these — there  is  an  institution  far  less  pre- 
tentious, and,  as  yet,  much  less  noted  in  the  world 
of  letters,  that  has  come  quietly  and  almost  noise- 
lessly into  notice,  like  the  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountains  by  an  unseen  hand;  which  has,  little  by 
little,  moved  into  its  true  position,  and  taken  its 
stand  among  the  best  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
the  country.  We  refer  to  Amherst  College,  situ- 
ated in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  heart  of  New 
England,  in  a  community  largely  composed  of 
farmers,  and  which,  with  their  excellent  institu- 
tions, civil,  religious  and  educational,  and  their 
marked  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry,  furnish 
the  very  best  material  for  the  higher  walks  of 
learning  and  of  life — for  scholars  and  for  men. 
From  this  region,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
or  any  land,  and  from  a  community  which  is 
probably  as  intelligent  and  moral  as  any  in  the 
world,  and  very  largely  from  the  farming  class  she 
draws  her  material,  her  stock  in  trade.  With 
these,  however,  there  is  a  due  share  of  the  sons  of 
professional  and  business  men ;  but  all,  or  the 
greater  portion,  part,  full-grown,  mature  young 
men. 

In  witnessing  the  gathering  of  the  students  of 
this  College  at  the  chapel  recently,  nearly  four 
hundred  strong,  we  were  struck  with  their  large 
size,  mature  looks,  and  manly  bearing. 

There  was  every  indication  of  inielleclual  and 
physical  stamina ;  and  we  thought  that  good  in- 
structors ought  io  give  a  very  good  account  of  the 
vm  of  such  material,  furnished  to  their  hands  to 
make  up  into  cultured  and  noble  specimens  of  true 
manhood,  to  become  lights  in  the  world,  pillars 
of  society.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  work  of 
drilling  mind  and  manufacturing  the  raw  material 
into  polished  and  useful  citizens,  will  be  well  done 
by  those  who  have  it  in  charge ;  yet  we  confess 


that  we  almost  envied  the  professors  their  fortu- 
nate lot,  and,  for  the  time  being,  felt  like  coveting 
the  privilege  of  moulding  and  training  these  pro- 
mising young  men  ;  at  least  of  taking  part  in  the 
exalted  and  responsible  work. 

Their  appearance  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
slight  frames,  pale,  delicate  faces,  and  juvenile  in- 
dications which  we  have  seen  at  some  of  our  col- 
leges of  high  standing.  We  will  call  no  names, 
since  comparisons  are  commonly  regarded  as 
odious. 

Amherst  College  had  its  origin  in  the  wants  of 
Western  Massachusetts — in  the  full  need  of  an  in- 
stitution in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  Connecti- 
cut Valley,  not  only  for  that  particular  portion  of 
the  old  Hay  State  and  that  part  of  the  valley,  but 
extending  its  scope  into  other  States.  It  was  seen 
that  this  rich  and  prosperous  region,  composed 
largely  of  wealthy  tillers  of  the  soil,  had  marked 
characteristics  and  wants  of  its  own.  It  was  felt 
that  those  wants  could  best  be  met  by  an  InstttQ- 
tion  in  their  midst,  afler  their  own  religious  and 
social  views. 

Williams  College  was  situated  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
State,  almost  inaccessible  at  that  time.  Harviid 
was  in  the  far  eastern  portion,  and  far  too  expa^ 
sive  for  the  means  of  most  families — families  who 
greatly  prized  educational  privileges,  and  whow 
talents  and  moral  worth  the  Commonwealth  and 
Country  most  needed.  Besides,  the  temptatioot  at 
the  latter  college  were  such,  from  its  nearness  to 
a  large  city  and  the  character  of  the  yowBg 
gathered  there,  that  many  parents,  however 
dant  their  means,  were  unwilling  to  aubject  their 
sons  to  the  dangerous  ordeal.  There  was  another 
motive  that  had  a  controlling  influence  with  pa- 
rents of  decidedly  orthodox  views.  It  was  that 
Harvard  had  relapsed  into  the  most  pronounced 
type  of  Unitarianism.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  religious  feelings  and  prejudices  ran  much 
higher  fifty  and  seventy-five  years  ago  than  dow. 

For  one  reason  and  another,  many  of  the  jrovng 
men  of  Western  Massachusetts,  and  particularly 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  were  being  educated  OVI 
of  the  State.  A  very  strong  argumeni  was  baaed 
upon  this  fact,  and  the  desirableneas  of  Iraifiitig 
their  sons  at  home,  on  the  ground  both  of  Slate 
pride  and  self-interest. 

But  Amherst  did  not  have  its  birth  ai»d  cone 
into  its  present  vigorous  growth  and  useful  bcmf 


without  many  throes  and  pains.  It  is  the  child  of 
a  long  struggle  and  much  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  its  early  friends.  The  bitter  opposition  it  met 
with,  the  unjust  and  unreasoning  conduct  of  its 
enemies  and  opposers,  seems  almost  incredible,  not 
to  say  ludicrous,  at  this  day.  But  it  was  no  joke, 
no  holiday  amusement  to  those  who  had  the  battle 
to  fight.  The  very  idea  of  opposing  the  praise- 
worihy  efforts  of  the  enlightened  friends  of  liberal 
education  who  would  enlarge  its  facilities  and 
plant  them  where  they  were  much  needed,  seems 
to  our  obtuse  vision  absurd  and 
unjust  in  the  extreme.  It  is 
like  an  cflbrt  to  shut  out  the 
light,  the  pure  free  air,  or  an 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  streams 
of  that  crystal  fluid  that  God 
sends  flowing  and  coursing 
through  all  the  veini  of  mother 
earth,  or  pours  down  from  the 
heavens  into  every  man's  cup. 

When  we  read  the  record  of 
the  struggle  it  cost  the  friends 
of  Amherst  College  and  of 
sound  education  to  give  it  a 
being  and  a  name  in  the  land, 
as  recorded  in  the  interesting 
and  truthful  history '  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyler,  we  can  scarcely 
credit  our  senses  that  such  an  effort  to  shut  out  the 
light  of  sound  learning  and  sound  morals  could  have 
been  made  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  en- 
lightened and  progressive  State  of  Massachusetts. 
For  three  long  years  the  struggle  lasted,  after  pre- 
liminary efforts  had  crystallized  into  the  form  of  an 
effort  to  procure  a  charter. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  bad  effects  of 
that  special  legislation  that  is  required  in  this 
State,  for  legalizing  colleges,  railroads,  and  all 
other  corporate  institutions.  The  whole  system 
and  its  vicious  fruits  are  a  reproach  to  this  grand 
old  Commonwealth. 

Amherst  College  was  founded  in  1821,  though 
it  hardly  got  into  working  order  till  X825  ;  and  we 
may  even  say  1830. 

It  originated  in  a  seminary  established  here 
some  years  before,  much  as  Dartmouth  College 
grew  out  of  "Moor's  Charity  School.".  The 
first  funds  raised  were  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  aid 
Christian  young  men  in  indigent  circumstances  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry.     And  the  aid  and  educa- 


tion of  this  class  of  students  has  constituted  a  lead* 
ing  feature  of  Amherst  College  from  the  first. 

"The  great  object  of  this  College  has  been," 
says  Professor  W.  S.  Tyler,  who  is  authority  on  all 
these  matters,  "to  raise  up  ministers  and  teachers." 
Nobly,  indeed,  has  it  fulfilled  its  mission  !  But 
let  it  not  be  inferred  that  only  religion  and  the  art 
of  teaching  are  inculcated  here.  On  the  contrary, 
all  branches  of  learning  are  taught  most  thoroughly 
by  its  numerous  and  accomplished  professors,  while 
in  the  classics,  ancient  and  modem,  and  in  mental 
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and  moral  philosophy,  their  course  is  unusually 
full  and  critical.  In  the  natural  sciences,  especially 
geology,  this  college  is  among  the  foremost  in  the 
land. 

It  has  given  to  science  the  greatest  geologist  of 
the  country,  if  not  of  the  age,  although  it  is  diffi- 
cult, in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hitchcock,  to  tell  whether 
the  man  did  most  to  make  the  college,  or  the  col- 
lege the  man.  In  fame,  in  good  influences,  and 
in  far-reaching  results,  they  are  one  and  insepar- 
able. And  here  we  should  mention,  that  Amherst, 
in  common  with  many  of  the  best  institutions  of 
the  country,  has  a  scientific  course  for  those  who 
prefer  it,  of  four  years'  study,  embracing  alt  the 
branches  of  the  regular  college  curriculum,  except 
that  other  studies  are  substituted  for  the  dead  lan- 
guages ;  or  a  partial  course  can  be  pursued  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  professors  and  the  rules  of 
college. 

One  thing  we  have  noticed  here,  which  consti- 
tutes a  marked  and  most  praiseworthy  feature  of 
the  college.     It  is  the  special  Interest  that  the 
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professors  take  in  the  students,  extending  to  their 
minutest  wants  and  difficulties,  and  con>passing 
their  whole  welfare  with  a  sort  of  paternal  watch- 
fulness and  kindness. 

It  is  in  such  decided  contrast  with  the  dignity 
and  reserve  which  the  teachers  in  some  of  our 
colleges  affect,  and  the  distance  at  which  they 
keep  the  students,  as  to  be  the  more  noticeable, 
and  serves  to  make  true  dignity  and  a  manly 
Christian  courtesy  appear  more  attractive  in  the 
face  of  its  counterfeit. 

One  result  of  this  kind  and  familiar  treatment, 
is  that  the  graduates  go  away  regarding  Amherst 
as  indeed  their  Alma  Mater,  and  the  professors  as 
their  elder  brothers;  and,  as  we  might  expect, 
they  work  zealously  for  its  prosperity  and  good 
name. 

As  to  the  decided  religiotis  atmosphere  of  the 
college,  and  the  possible  prejudice  it  might  excite 
in  the  minds  of  some,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  fact  that  the  faculty  are  men  of  deep  and 
earnest  religious  convictions,  and  that  a  Large  pro- 
portion of  the  students  are  young  men  of  piety 
and  sound  morals  and  habits,  will  not  deter  judi- 
cious fathers  from  sending  their  sons  here ;  and 
certainly  religious  parents  will  not  think  less  of  it 
on  this  account.  Good  principles  and  practices 
injure  no  one ;  corrupt  ones,  may  taint  and  destroy 
not  one,  but  many,  including  the  most  gifted  and 
promising. 

There  is  one  important  feature  of  this  College 
which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned,  though  it  is  of 
the  first  and  last  importance,  and  to  omit  which 
altogether  would  be  scarcely  less  than  criminal. 
We  refer  to  its  fine  gymnasium  and  thorough  sys- 
tem of  physical  training  and  the  deservedly  greet 
importance  which  the  faculty  attach  to  this  liter- 
ally vital  branch  of  education.  In  most  other 
Colleges,  it  is  a  mere  form  when  it  is  not  left  out 
altogether — a  mere  show  of  good  thing? — and  is 
cither  passed  over  informally,  or  done  so  much  at 
halves  as  to  make  the  whole  thing  a  mockery  and 
a  farce.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  no  sham  or 
make-believe,  but  each  student  is  made  to  see 
and  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  It  is  required  of  him  in  the  weekly 
and  daily  routine  as  much  as  any  branch  in  the 
College  curriculum,  and  he  is  marked,  in  rating 
his  standing,  as  fully  on  the  gymnastic  exercises 
as  in  reference  to  any  other  branch.  The  whole 
thing  is  under  the  inspection  and  judicious  man- 


agement of  Professor  Edward  Hitchcock,  a  regular 
physician  as  well  as  teacher  in  the  classic  depart- 
ment, and  a  son  of  the  former  President.  It  is  in 
good  hands,  and  well  administered.  The  result 
is  plainly  visible  in  the  robust  health  and  manly 
forms  of  the  students. 

This  College  is  now  amply  endowed,  with  only 
the  exercise  of  that  economy  which  is  best  for  the 
prosperity  of  any  institution,  public  or  private^ 
Its  buildings  are  twelve  in  number,  and  as  a  whole 
are  convenient,  attractive,  and  well  adapted  to 
their  purposes.  "Walker  Hall"  is  the  finest  of 
them  all ;  the  College  church  is  of  a  rich  and 
elaborate  syle  of  architecture ;  and  "  WiUiston 
Hair*  is  a  much  better  looking  edifice  that  it 
appears  to  be  from  the  engraving.  The  pontioQ 
of  the  artist,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  was  not  the 
best. 

The  location  of  Amherst  College  for  beauty, 
healthfulness,  and  safe  and  desirable  surroundings, 
could  hardly  be  improved.  It  is  in  the  very  gardeti 
of  Massachusetts,  and  amid  some  of  its  most  beauti- 
ful scenery,  if  not  the  most  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  air  roust  be  exceedingly  pure,  for  the  college 
buildings,  in  which  most  of  the  students  roon, 
are  situated  upon  the  summit  of  an  irregular  and 
exceedingly  beautiful  tract  of  table  land,  opening 
on  every  hand  to  the  most  delightful  views  and  the 
freest  circulation  of  air. 

In  the  village  and  surrounding  towns,  drinking 
and  the  other  vices,  are  reduced  to  their  minimum; 
while  most  of  the  families  in  which  the  stodents 
board,  are  well-ordered  and  refined  Christian 
homes.  Not  a  few  board  in  clubs  under  appro* 
priate  regulations,  and  thus  greatly  lessen  Ibeif 
expenses. 

While  the  teachers  of  this  institution  do  not 
place  before  their  pupils  mere  scholarship  and  funt 
as  the  highest  motive  to  effort,  but  only  as  they 
are  subordinate  to  principle  and  the  good  of  the 
race,  they  do  hold  up  the  standard  of  fini&hcd  and 
profound  scholarship,  and  encourage  by  exampi* 
and  precept  the  most  manly  uid  persevering  cxcr* 
tions  for  high  attainments  and  high  poaliiM. 
They  furnish  them  with  all  the  means  and  incoi- 
tivcs  for  the  most  eminent  success. 

Hence,  as  we  might  expect,  the  graduates  of 
Amherst  are  taking  a  high  stand  in  the  nationsl 
councils,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  in  gcneftl 
usefulness  and  fame.  We  roust  remember  that  it 
is  but  a  half  century  old,  in  roaking  compariMM. 
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Among  her  graduates  who  are  in  political  life,  we 
may  mention  ex-Governor  A.  H.  Bullock,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  Henry  M.  Spof- 
ford,  Senator-elect  from  Lou- 
isiana ;  Galusha  A.  Grow,  of 
Pennsylvania,  formerly 
Speaker  of  the  House;  Hor- 
ace Maynard,  of  Tennessee, 
now  Minister  to  Turkey. 

Of  her  eminent  scholars 
found  in  almost  every  college 
and  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitution of  the  couTitry,  we 
will  mention  a  few  :  the  late 
Professor  James  H.  Coffin, 
of  Lafayette,  a  distinguished 
mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer, and  author  of  the  me- 
teorological charts  used  by 
the  Government  at  the  differ- 
ent stations,  whose  great  work 
on  the  '•  Law  of  the  Winds," 
has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institute ;  Dr. 
Bela  B.  Edwards,  author  of 
several  important  works,  and 
for  many  years  a  learned  and 
eminent  professor  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary ;  Dr. 
Francis  A.  March,  Professor 
at  Lafayette,  and  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  living 
philologists ;  and  General 
Francis  A.  Walker,  late  of 
the  Census  and  Indian  Bu- 
reaus, and  now  Professor  at 
Vale,  who  ranks  high  both 
as  &  scholar  and  a  successful 
public  man. 

Among  divines  we  may 
mention  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Storrs,  Secretary  of  the  Ame- 
rican Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  a  growing  man  ; 
Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock, 
of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  a  distinguished 
teacher  and  public  speaker; 
Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  the 
eminent  orator  and  divine;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who,  like  Dr.  Storrs,  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  American  people. 


Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Julius  H.  Seelye,  the  present  gifted  and  popular 
incumbent   of   the  presidential   chair.     President 
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Seel  ye,  unlike  most  learned  professors  and  savans 
who  enler  political  life,  has,  in  his  congressional 
career,  done  honor  to  himself,  his  State,  and  the 
institution  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  and 
favorably  connected.  The  success  and  eclat  of  his 
public  life  cannot  but  tend  to  draw  students  to 
Amherst  College  in  increasing  nunbcrs. 

There  are  many  eminent  scholars  and  public 
men  graduates  of  this  College  whose  names,  at 
least,  we  should  like  to  mention.  We  will  only 
allude  to  Professor  W.  S.  Tyler,  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  writer,  and  the  senior  Professor  of  the 
College.  We  do  so  chiefly  to  approve  his  work 
entitled  "  The  History  of  Amherst  College,"  and  to 
commend  his  example  to  others.  The  literary  and 
scientific  world,  especially  the  graduates  of  Am- 
herst, owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  laborious 
and  valuable  work. 

Before  leaving  the  classic  halls  of  Amherst,  with 
its  many  interesting  characteristics  and  associa- 
tions, we  will  mention  one  or  two  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  its  greatest  light  and 
benefactor,  the  late  illustrious  President,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Hitchcock,  who  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
created  the  college;  or  in  the  language  of  its  his- 
torian, "to  have  saved  it"  from  a  slow  death  by 
paralysis.  The  Doctor,  though  not  what  is  tech- 
nically called  a  wag,  had  a  deep  vein  of  pleasantry 
and  enjoyed  a  really  good  joke ;  and  when  oppor- 
tunity offered  was  not  averse  to  perpetrating  one 
himself. 

On  one  occasion,  at  an  evening  party  or  gather- 
ing of  his  friends,  when  the  time  came  for  refresh- 
ments, he  invited  them  into  another  room,  where 
a  bountiful  collation  had  been  spread  upon  the 
well  loaded  tables.  When  "all  things  were  ready' ' 
the  guests  were  invited  to  help  themselves.  With 
watering  mouths  they  laid  hold  of  the  tempting 
viands ;  when,  lo  I  to  their  great  amazement,  in- 
stead of  bread  they  found  a  stone,  and  for  fish,  a 
serpent,  etc.  The  Doctor  had  selected  and  ar- 
ranged his  mineral  and  other  cabinet  treasures 
with  such  ingenuity  and  skill  in  counterfeiting  the 
various  articles  of  food,  as  to  make  the  deception 
complete.  Of  course,  ihe  friends  of  the  witty 
scientist,  many  of  whom  were  persons  of  culture, 
enjoyed  the  clever  joke,  as  he  did,  hugely.  But 
they  probably  concluded  that  when  invited  to  a 
repast  provided  by  a  scientist  or  savan,  they  should 
be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  having  scientific 
foad  siti  before  them. 


Dr.  Hitchcock  was  an  interesting  and  very  in- 
structive lecturer  to  a  select  audience,  but  not  a 
stirring  and  eloquent  orator,  especially  before  a 
large  and  promiscuous  gathering. 

He  was  addressing  an  assemblage  of  this  kind  in 
one  of  our  cities,  in  an  evening  lecture,  on  his 
favorite  theme,  the  *•  bird-tracks"  in  the  red  sand- 
stone  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Not  being  in 
one  of  his  best  moods,  and  the  discourse  being 
very  lengthy,  not  a  usual  fault,  we  believe,  with 
him  however,  it  became  to  many  of  the  less  edu- 
cated portion  of  the  audience  rather  tedious,  when 
all  at  once  the  learned  speakir  fired  up,  his  face 
glowed  with  enthusiasm,  his  voice  became  strong 
and  clear  as  that  of  a  young  man,  and  seizing  a 
huge  slab  of  sandstone,  with  the  significant  foot- 
marks upon  it,  and  slinging  it  upon  his  arm  and 
shoulder  with  the  strength  of  a  Sampson,  bestrode 
across  the  stage,  back  and  forth,  with  an  air  of 
triumph  and  the  dignity  of  a  prince  I  His  tone 
and  manner  as  much  as  said,  "  Open  your  eyes,  ye 
stupid  and  sleepy  souls,  and  behold  the  wondcra 
of  creation!  See!  Written  upon  this  rock,  as  upoa 
the  ancient  tables  of  stone,  are  grand  eternal  truths, 
which  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  has 
inscribed  on  them,  and  in  the  revelation  of  these 
latter  days,  permitted  me  to  decipher,  and  you  my 
hearers,  if  ye  will,  to  see  and  understixnd.  The 
marvelous  facts  written  here,  these  '  footprints  of 
the  Creator,'  though  inscribed  by  his  feathered 
irtbes,  are  pregnant  with  great  truths  that  are  tm> 
perishable  as  the  everlasting  rocks  in  which  ihej 
have  been  sealed  up  till  this  set  and  favored  tinae, 
when  God  has  permitted  me,  his  unworthy  servant* 
to  break  the  seal,  and  as  his  mouthpieoe»  foral 
them  to  you.  O  stupid  and  ungratefol  ooesl 
Could  ye  not  look  and  listen  for  one  or  two  short 
hours  to  such  glorious  ideas — to  these  surpasstag 
wonders  of  creation  ?" 

A  wicked,  waggish  person  remarked,  at  the  ckae 
of  the  lecture,  that  "That  stride  of  the  learned 
Doctor  across  the  stage,  with  the  huge  slab  of  rock 
on  his  arm,  was  the  mfist  eloquent  /ati4g*  in  tte 
discourse." 

Having  taken  a  look  at  Amherst  College,  its 
origin,  characteristics,  and  the  young  men  who 
gather  there  to  receive  a  sound  and  symmetTical 
education,  and  having  followed  aCNne  of  their 
number  to  the  high  positions  which  they  fill  ta 
society,  we  will  now  trace  there  back  lo  the  pte> 
paratory  course.      It  is  like  tracing  the  mg^hty 
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river   to  the  rivulets  and   fountain-springs,    that 
gush  from  the  hills  and  mountain  tops. 

A  goodly  number  have  been  "fitted"  in  the 
town  of  Amherst,  some  at  the  High  Schoo),  which 
is  kept  by  college  graduates,  and  has  a  thorough 
preparatory  course ;  and  a  still  larger  number  at 
the  "Mount  Pleasant  Home  School  for  Boys," 
the  site  of  which  is  a  point  whence  one  of  the  views 
of  Amherst  College  was  taken.  This  School  has 
one  of  the  finest  locations  in  the  country  for 
purity  of  air  and  beauty  of  scenery, 
pared  over  five  hundred  young 
men  for  college,  and  so  tho- 
roughSy  that  the  certificate  of 
the  Principal,  Henry  C.  Nash, 
A.M.,  is  taken  at  several  col- 
leges without  further  examina- 
tion. It  is  said  that  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  who  graduated 
at  Amherst »  in  1835,  fitted  at 
this  School,  though  it  was  before 
it  came  under  the  present  man- 
agement. 

In  the  township  of  Amherst, 
about  one  mile  from  the  beau- 
tiful village  in  which  the  Classi- 
cal Institution  is  situated,  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of 
Massachusetts  is  located,  on  a 
farm  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which  is 
a  fine  site  for  the  School  and  its  objects.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  a  latKjratory,  hot-houses  and  other  appli- 
ances for  teaching  the  science  and  practice  of  farm- 
ing, and  the  three  fine  buildings  displayed  in  the 
cut,  or,  rather,  two  cuts,  the  larger  one  not  includ- 
ing the  hot-houses.  The  number  of  students  at  this 
time  is  about  one  hundred,  and  the  Institution  is 
said  to  be  the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
The  President,  William  S.  Clark,  A.M.,  a  graduate 
of  "Amherst  College,"  and  for  awhile  a  tutor  in 
it,  has  just  returned  from  Japan  after  more  than  a 
year's  absence,  where  he  went  to  establish  similar 
institutions  for  that  progressive  people. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Connecticut  River — 
Amherst  being  east  of  it — in  sight  of  the  College 
and  only  seven  or  eight  miles  from  it,  is  the  very 
important  institution  of  Williston  Seminary.  It 
was  founded  in  1841,  by  the  late  Samuel  WilUslon, 
a  milllonare  and  a  man  distinguished  for  his  liberal 
and  systematic  benefactions  to  this  Seminary, 
Amherst  College,  and  many  of  the  literary  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  county.    But  Williston 


Seminary,  situated  in  the  village  of  his  home  and 
named  after  him,  was  the  favorite  object  of  his 
attention  and  benefactions.  His  gifts  to  this  in- 
stitution, are  expected  to  amount  in  a  few  years  to 
the  large  sum  of  three-fourths  of  a  million.  East 
Hampton,  the  location  of  the  Seminary,  is  a  place 
of  great  natural  beauty,  both  in  the  village  and  its 
surroundings,  and  has  been  most  extensively  and 
ta.stefully  improved,  chiefly  through  the  eiforts  of 
Hon.  Horatio  G.  Knight,  the  present  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State. 


ACRICULTUKAL  COLLECT — ViEW    FROM    THE    NORTHEAST. 


The  leading  feature  of  this  school  is  to  fit  boys 
— young  men  we  will  call  them  froni  their  mature, 
manly  looks,  as  we  saw  them  there  assembled  in 
the  chapel,  a  few  days  since,  having  a  large  sprink- 
ling of  Chinese  youth  among  them,  bright  as 
knicel  coins — thoroughly,  in  a  four  years'  course  of 
study  for  college.  In  this  respect  it  ranks  with 
those  exceptionally  good  schools,  Exeter  and 
Phillips  Academies.  There  is  also  a  scientific 
course,  either  full  or  partial,  for  those  wishing  to 
qualify  themselves  for  business.  The  present  and 
usual  number  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  At 
first  it  was  open  to  both  sexes  and  its  numbers 
were  considerably  greater.  But  in  1864  it  was 
decided  to  devote  the  institution  exclusively  to 
the  training  of  boys. 

-  The  buildings  of  this  Seminary,  including  four 
spacious  brick  edifices  and  among  them  a  fine 
gymnasium,  with  its  beautiful  cSmpus,  make  it  look 
more  like  a  first -class  College  than  a  Seminary; 
and  it  probably  does  a  more  thorough  and  impor- 
tant work  than  many  institutions  that  go  by  that 
name.     Formerly  most  of  its  graduates  entered  at 


Amherst.  Now,  while  a  large  number  prefer  that 
College,  or  find  it  more  convenient,  many  go  lo 
Yale  and  other  first-class  colleges.  Its  present 
Principal,  Mr.  James  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D.,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  last  named  College,  an  experienced 
teacher  and  thorough  disciplinarian. 

In  a  large,  wealthy,  and  noted  institution  like 
the  above,  where  spirited  boys,  and  some  of  them 
*'  a  little  wild,"  are  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  and  the  world,  thorough  sysieni  and  strict 
rules  arc  necessary;  and  with  most  boys,  especially, 
who  can  take  life  "  in  the  rough  and  tumble,"  it  is 
just  what  they  need.  But  there  is  a  large  number  of 
both  boys  and  girls)  every  community  having  some 
and  almost  every  family  at  least  one)  to  whom  this 
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rigid  system  becomes  a  yoke,  and  the  school,  if 
they  attend  such,  a  bondage ;  and  worse  than  this, 
their  education,  and  even  life  itself,  is  liable  to 
become  a  failure. 

In  ihis  category,  we  class  the  feeble  in  health, 
the  backward,  the  precocious  or  forward,  those 
peculiar  in  tcmjMrrament,  or  menial  and  physical 
constitution.  For  the  special  benefit  of  such.  Rev. 
M.  C  Stebbins,  A.M.,  a  graduate  of  Amherst, 
and  an  experienced  teacher  and  scholarly  man, 
has  establishetl  a  school  in  the  beautiful  and  flour- 
ishing city  of  Springfield.  The  school  has  at- 
tached to  it  a  very  large  corps  of  teachers  for  the 
number  of  scholars,  and  hence  each  student  can 
receive  just  the  kind  and  amount  of  assistance  that 
is  needed  ;  and  the  judicious  hand  of  the  Principal, 
with  the  co6|>craiion  of  his  numerous  and  able 
assixtants,  can  reach  the  peculiar  traits»  wants  and 


difficulties  of  each  scholar,  and  mould  and  train 
them  for  useful  and  happy  lives.  To  the  class  we 
are  speaking  of,  such  an  institution   is  a  Godsend. 

Yet  the  school  is  not  limited  to  this  class,  but 
has  a  thorough  course  of  study  for  college  or  for 
business,  and  a  partial  course  for  those  who  desire 
it.  It  was  established  in  1S74;  is  for  both  sexes, 
and  as  an  evidence  of  its  high  standing  and 
thoroughness  in  the  classics,  we  were  told  that  its 
students  are  admitted  to  the  leading  colleges  of 
New  England,  on  the  credentials  of  the  Pnncjpdil« 
no  examination  being  required. 

The  building  occupied  is  the  former  Court- 
House  of  Hampton  County,  which  doubtless  has  a 
most  interesting  history.  But  we  doubt  if  it  was 
ever  devoted  lo  a  more  useful,  or  noble  and  enno- 
bling purpose  than  training  faithfully  and  success- 
fully the  boys  and  girls  of  our  country  for  their 
various  callings. 

We  should  like  to  consider  more  fully  the 
power  and  progress  of  cultivated  mind  from  the 
child  to  the  man — to  trace  it  from  its  small  begta* 
nings  in  the  quiet  citizen  and  ripe  scholar,  armed 
with  this  latent  strength — this  inward,  mighty  forrc 
— that  is  to  work  out  its  grand  results  in  profe»> 
sional  or  public  life — as  seen  in  the  onward  and 
upward  career  of  a  Webster,  whose  forensic  pleas 
could  make  strong  men  weep  like  children,  and 
stern,  grave  judges  bow  their  heads  like  the  buU 
rush ;  and  whose  mastery  of  the  great  principlea 
of  State  and  international  law,  comnund  of  Lan- 
guage, and  control  of  the  reason  and  passions 
of  men,  could  give  him  power  to  make  those 
great  arguments  that  shook  and  awed  Senates, 
and  to  put  forth  those  State  papers  that  were 
more  than  a  match  for  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  of  Europe. 

The  same  power  that  education  gave  to  Wehsler 
it  gives  to  all — only  in  less  degree,  lu  combined 
strength  and  mighty  results,  as  seen  in  coramnnitin 
and  nations,  are  so  marked  and  wonderfal  M  10 
attract  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  omM 
careless  observer,  and  to  prove  most  concliwTely 
the  great  advantages  and  unlimited  possibilitiea  of 
cultured  intellect.  What  it  has  done  for  Pniail 
and  the  United  States,  it  would  do  for  all  nations. 

And  if  the  present  confessedly  imperfect  system 
does  so  much  for  individuals  and  commonitic*, 
what  would  those  more  perfect  method*,  which 
we  ought,  and  doubtless  shall  have,  univcnally 
applied,  do  for  the  race  individually  uid  for  ibe 
world  collectively? 
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THE  KING  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE. 
By  Mary  Granger  Chase. 


To  Hungary  belongs  the  honor  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  greatest  of  living  pianists;  we  may 
add,  to  the  greatest  pianist  who  has  ever  lived. 
At  Raiding,  in  that  country,  Franz  Liszt  first  saw 
the  light  on  the  22d  of  October,  i8ii.  His  father, 
who  held  some  office  on  the  estates  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  German 
composer,  Hajdn,  and  was  himself  an  amateur 
performer  on  the  pianotorte  and  other  insirumtnts. 
He  was  the  first  musical  instructor  of  his  son,  who, 
like  Mozart,  betrayed  even  in  infancy  that  he  was 
endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts. 

Before  Franz  was  nine  years  old,  he  perfornaed 
in  a  public  concert  in  Presburg,  and  to  the  aston- 
ishment and  admiration  of  his  audience.  Two 
Hungarian  noblemen  who  heard  him  on  this  occa- 
sion, immediately  offered  to  assist  his  father  to 
educate  him,  and,  with  their  aid,  the  marvelous 
boy  was  sent  to  Vienna,  where,  for  eighteen  months, 
he  studied  music  under  competent  masters.  The 
child-artist  then  gave  a  concert  at  Vienna,  at  which 
Beethoven  was  present,  and  he  gave  concerts  at 
Munich,  and  elsewhere — all  with  great  success. 

When  about  twelve  years  of  age,  his  father  took 
him  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  having  him 
pursue  his  studies  at  the  Conservatory,  but  he  was 
refused  admission  because,  forsooth,  he  was  a  for- 
eigner. His  genius,  however,  was  recognized  by 
professional  people  and  in  the  highest  social  cir- 
cles. Little  Franz  was  the  pet  and  favorite  of  the 
gay  metropolis,  and  it  required  no  little  surveil- 
lance, on  the  part  of  his  proud  father,  to  prevent 
his  being  spoilt  by  early  admiration.  Meanwhile, 
Franz  studied  counterpoint  under  Reicha,  and 
practiced  daily  upon  the  pianoforte  the  works  of 
some  of  the  best  composers.  When  this  course  of 
drilling  was  completed,  the  father  and  son  trav- 
elled in  the  provinces,  giving  successful  con- 
certs ;  and,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  Franz 
made  three  visits  to  England,  where  he  was  enthu- 
siastically received. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  Liszt  lost  his  father, 
and,  overwhelmed  by  the  bereavement,  fell  into  a 
morbid  state  of  mind  and  feeling.  An  unfortunate 
affaire  du  cceur  sXso  distracted  him  from  his  art, 
and  for  a  long  while  his  splendid  genius  lay  fallow. 
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He  was  aroused  from  this  dangerous  lethargy  in 
1831,  by  hearing  Paganini,  the  peerless  master  of 
the  violin,  perform  ;  and  he  made  the  resolution 
that  he  would  become  the  Paganini  of  the  piano- 
forte. 

After  winning  no  little  applause  at  Paris,  Liszt 
found  himself  eclipsed  there  by  Thalberg,  when 
he  withdrew  to  Switzerland,  spent  some  lime 
studying  in  obscurity,  and  then,  suddenly,  after 
eight  years'  absence,  returned  to  the  capital  of 
France  to  electrify  the  city.  He  took  it  com- 
pletely by  storm.  Night  after  night  he  played 
alone,  and  would  have  four  pianos  at  his  service. 
His  vigorous  striking  of  the  keys  has  been  known 
to  break  the  strings  of  all  four  in  one  night,  and, 
after  his  performances,  the  ladies  would  press  for- 
ward and  beg  for  the  broken  strings,  to  have 
bracelets  made  of  them  for  memorials  of  the 
Meister.  Mendelssohn  heard  him  play  at  his  first 
concert  in  Paris,  and  remarked,  as  the  lithe  Hun- 
garian tripped  across  the  stage,  *'  There's  a  novel 
apparition — the  virtuoso  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
Mendelssohn,  however,  was  moved  to  extreme  ad- 
miration of  the  "virtuoso's"  power.  When  Liszt 
played  Schubert's  weird  poem,  Der  Er/konig,  half 
the  people,  it  is  said,  stood  on  their  chairs. 

Since  the  furore  of  this  appearance  in  Paris, 
Liszt's  whole  career  has  been  one  of  continuous 
and  dazzling  triumph.  He  went  from  one  Eu- 
ropean city  to  another,  winning  fresh  laurels  at 
every  step.  After  the  great  inundation  at  Pesth, 
in  1838,  when  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  houses  were  destroyed,  Liszt  gave  a  concert 
at  Vienna  in  aid  of  his  suffering  fellow-country- 
men. In  gratitude  for  this  benevolence,  a  deputa- 
tion of  Hungarian  noblemen  waited  upon  htm,  to 
request  him  to  visit  Pesth,  and,  on  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  welcomed  with  most  enthusiastic  de- 
monstrations of  joy,  and  presented  by  the  inhabi- 
tants with  a  sword  of  honor  and  the  citizenship  of 
the  city. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1839  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Beethoven,  at  Bonn,  his 
birthplace.  After  six  months,  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  only  six  hundred  thalers,  and  about 
sixty  thousand  thalers  more  were  needed  to  com- 


plete  the  work.  Liszt  supplied  the  whole  sum, 
and  the  monument  was  dcditaitd  in  1845.  Liszt 
is  the  lortiinate  possessor  of  the  piano  that  Beetho- 
ven's own  hands  played  upon,  and  when,  in  1853, 
the  aid  harpsichord  that  had  belonged  to  Beetho- 
ven was  offered  for  sale  in  Weimar,  Liszt  purchased 
that  instrument. 

In  1847,  Liszt,  having  become  satiated  with  the 
life  of  a  wandering  musician,  accepted  an  offer 
from  the  Duke  of  Weimer  to  take  the  post  of 
leader  of  court  concerts  and  operas  in  that  city, 
and,  taking  up  his  residence  there,  he  has  made 
Weimar  one  of  the  great  musical  centres  of  Europe. 

In  1861  Liszt  repaired  to  Rome,  wherehe  was 
inost  cordially  received  by  Pius  IX.,  who  is,  or  at 
least  has  been,  a  great  and  appreciative  lover  of 
music,  and  Liszt  was  apix>inted  organist  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  At  the  musician's  own  request, 
the  Pope  made  him  an  abb^  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  an  office  which  does  not  require  ec- 
clesiastical duties  of  its  holder,  but  enjoins  celi- 
bacy \i\x>n  him.  As  an  abb^,  Liszt  has  composed 
a  great  deal  of  church  music,  and  has  contributed 
very  generously  to  charitable  and  religious  objects, 
giving  from  out  his  abundance ;  for,  during  Dr. 
Liszt's  brilliant  career,  fortune,  as  well  as  fanie, 
has  perf>etually  smiled  upon  the  votary  of  art. 
The  abb^  Listz  had  a  villa  at  Rome ;  but,  in  1871 
he  suddenly  sold  it,  and  returned  to  Hungary.  In 
the  month  of  November,  1873,  his  musical  jubilee 
was  celebrated  at  Pebih  with  great  splendor ;  and 
the  succeeding  year,  which  was  the  fitteenth  of 
his  artistic  career,  he  presented  the  museum  of  the 
grateful  city  of  Pesth  with  his  valuable  collection 
of  curiosities  and  works  of  art. 

Dr.  Liszt  has  done  much  to  educate  and  aid 
other  musicians.  The  gifted  young  artist,  Tausig, 
was  a  great  favorite  with  him.  He  bore  and 
forbore  with  Tausig's  erratic  ways,  paid  his  debts 
for  him,  and  would  say,  "  You'll  either  turn  out 
a  great  blockhead,  or  a  great  master,  my  little 
Carl."  He  expected,  indeed,  that  Tausig  would 
be  the  inheritor  of  his  own  mastery  over  the 
pianoforte,  and  the  younger  man's  death  of  a 
fever,  in  1871,  at  Leipsic,  where  he  had  gone  to 
meet  Liszt,  was  a  great  disappointment  and  grief 
to  the  abb^. 

Mention  is  often  made  of  Liszt's  pupils.  In  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  he  does  not  teach  at 
all,  for  he  would  scorn  to  receive  remuneration 
froD  aoy  of  his  scholars;  but  he  allows  artists  who 


evince  real  musical  talents  to  come  to  him  at 
regular  hours,  and  does,  in  his  own  sovereign  way, 
give  them  instruction.  An  American  young  lady 
who  was  one  of  these  favored  pupils  in  1873,  has 
published  parts  of  l^er  home  letters  written  at  the 
time.     She  says  of  the  great  master: 

"  He  is  the  most  interesting  and  striking-look- 
ing man  imaginable — tall  and  slight,  with  deep- 
set  eyes,  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  long  iron-gray 
hair,  which  he  wears  parted  in  the  middle.  His 
mouth  turns  up  at  the  corners,  which  gives  him  a 
most  crafty  and  Mephistophelean  expression  when 
he  smiles,  and  his  whole  appearance  and  manner 
have  a  sort  of  Jesuitical  elegance  and  ease.  His 
hands  are  very  narrow,  with  long  and  slender 
fingers  that  look  as  if  they  had  twice  as  many 
points  as  other  peoples'.  They  are  so  flexible  and 
supple  that  it  makes  you  nervous  to  look  at  tbcni. 
Anything  like  the  polish  of  his  manner  I  never 
saw.  .  .  .  When  he  walks  out  in  Weimar  he 
bows  to  everybody  just  like  a  king  1  The  Grand 
Duke  has  presented  him  with  a  house  beautifully 
situated  on  the  park,  and  here  he  lives  elegantly. 
free  of  expense,  whenever  he  chooses  to  come  to 
it.  .  .  .  I  am  at  that  summit  of  my  ambilioo^ 
to  be  Mis  pupil!  He  is  so  overrun  with  people 
that  I  think  it  a  wonder  he  is  civil  to  anybody, 
but  he  is  the  most  amiable  man  I  ever  knew, 
though  he  ^an  be  dreadful- too,  when  he  chooses, 
and  he  understands  how  to  put  people  outside  his 
door  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  it  can  be  done. 
I  go  to  him  three  times  a  week. 

"At  home  Liszt  doesn't  wear  his  long  abb6*s 
coat,  but  a  short  one,  in  which  he  looks  mocb  iMHe 
artistic.  It  is  sa  delicious  in  that  room  of  hb  I  It 
was  all  furnished  and  put  in  order  for  him  by  t)»e 
Grand  Duchess  herself.  The  walls  are  pale-gray, 
with  a  gilded  border  running  round  the  rooai»  or 
rather,  two  rooms,  which  are  divided,  but  not 
separated,  by  crimson  curtains.  The  fumitare  b 
crimson,  and  everything  is  so  comfortahU  ;  soch  a 
contrast  to  German  laziness  and  stiffness  generally. 
A  splendid  grand  piano  stands  in  one  window  (he 
receives  a  new  one  every  year).  The  other  viA- 
dow  is  always  wide  open,  and  looks  out  on  llw 
park.  There  is  a  dovecote  just  opposite  the  wto- 
dow,  and  the  doves  promenade  up  and  down  00 
the  roof  of  it,  and  fly  almut,  and  sometimes  whir 
down  on  the  sill  itself.  That  pleases  Liszt.  Then 
is  a  car[>et  on  the  floor,  a  rarity  in  Gernuny,  sad 
Liszt  generally  walks  about,  and  smokes,  and  ant- 
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ters  (he  can  never  be  said  to  talk),  and  calls  upon 
one  or  other  of  us  to  play.  From  time  to  time  he 
will  sit  down  and  play  himself,  where  a  passage 
does  not  suit  hira,  and  when  he  is  in  good  spirits 
he  makes  little  jests  all  the  time.  His  playing  was 
a  complete  revetation  to  me,  and  has  given  me  an 
entirely  new  insight  into  music.  I've  begun  lo 
study  now  in  an  entirely  new  way,  and  I  feel  that 
every  time  I  go  to  him  it  is  worth  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  me. 

"  But  Liszt  is  not  at  all  like  a  master,  and  cannot 
be  treated  like  one.  He  is  a  monarch,  and  when 
he  extends  his  royal  sceptre  you  can  sit  down  and 
play  to  hira.  You  never  can  ask  him  to  play  any- 
thing for  you,  no  matter  how  much  you're  dying 
to  hear  it.  If  he  is  in  the  mood  he  will  play;  if 
not,  you  must  content  yourself  with  a  few  remarks. 
You  cannot  even  offer  to  play  yourself.  You  lay 
your  notes  on  the  table,  so  that  he  can  see  that 
you  want  to  play,  and  sit  down.  He  takes  a  turn 
up  and  down  the  room,  looks  at  the  music,  and  if 
the  piece  interests  hira,  he  will  call  upon  you. 
We  bring  the  same  piece  to  him  but  once,  and  but 
once  play  it  through." 

Another  American  writes,  perhaps  somewhat 
later  :  "A  few  days  later  I  reached  Weimar.  The 
place  has  almost  become  a  Mecca  lo  American 
travellers,  for  beneath  the  sod  of  the  cemetery  lie 
the  bodies  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  On  inquiring 
for  Liszt's  house  I  was  directed  to  a  point  on  a 
hillside  high  above  the  city,  where  a  house  was 
perched  upon  an  apparently  inaccessible  precipice. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  I  stood  in 
the  presence  of  the  man  who  had  talked  with 
Beethoven,  and  was  then  considered  the  greatest 
musical  genius  of  his  age,  A  long,  clean-shaven, 
massive  face,  with  clear-cut  features  and  prominent 
chin,  framed  in  long,  flowing  dark  hair,  his  gray 
eyes  full  of  fire;  bis  dress  was  a  long,  closely-but- 
toned black  coat,  showing  a  symmetrical  figure  oi 
medium  height,  with  small  and  well-shaped  hands 
and  feet.  A  pleasant  smile  lit  up  his  face  as  he 
advanced,  shook  hands,  and  bade  me  welcome  to 
the  Eagle's  Nest,  as  he  called  his  home.  We  sat 
and  talked  on  various  subjects,  on  all  of  which  he 
was  {Xfssessed  of  considerable  information,  show- 
ing that  be  had  been  a  close  observer  of  men  and 
things.  He  asked  a  great  many  things  about 
America,  and  then  I  inquired  why  he  did  not  visit 
us.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  he  was 
getting  too  old  to  think  of  visiting  a  New  World, 


Then  he  courteously  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to 
hear  him  play.  'Of  course  I  would.'  He  sat 
down  to  the  piano  and  played  one  of  his  own 
sonatas,  after  which  he  extemporized,  producing 
some  startling  effects  up»on  the  instrument. 

*'  He  then  insisted  upon  my  playing,  and  would 
take  no  excuse;  so  I,  perforce,  sat  down  in  some 
trepidation  ;  but  the  first  chord  I  struck  produced 
no  tone.  I  tried  again  with  a  not  much  better 
result.  Then  I  heard  him  quietly  laughing,  and, 
turning  around,  I  saw  the  joke.  I  had  been  try- 
ing to  play  on  the  famous  Tomascheck  piano, 
which  was  made  for  him  as  a  practicing  instru- 
ment, and  on  which  the  touch  is  so  heavy  that  an 
ordinary  player  can  scarcely  produce  a  sound 
froni  it ;  yet  he  plays  the  most  delicate  pianissimo 
passages  upon  it  with  apparent  ease. 

*•  '  I  will  show  you  my  Erard,'  said  he,  '  if  you 
will  follow  me.'  We  ascended  to  the  next  floor, 
where  there  were  two  large  rooms  connected  by 
folding-doors.  The  one  was  his  dining-room,  the 
other  an  extension  parlor,  luxuriously  furnished, 
and  containing  the  famous  'Erard  Grand,'  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  makers.  It  is  in  this  room 
that  the  delightful  musical  reunions  take  place,  in 
several  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sharing. 
These  informal  meetings  take  place  frequently, 
and  all  who  have  an  earnest  love  for  the  art,  no 
matter  of  what  station  or  nationality,  could  easily 
obtain  an  entrie :  but  the  host  has  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  curiosity  mongers,  who  come  merely  to 
stare  at  him,  to  be  able  to  say  they  '  have  seen 
Liszt.' 

•*  On  the  third  floor  of  the  house,  where  Liszt 
does  most  of  his  work,  and  where  his  musical 
library  is  stored,  there  is  in  one  room  a  piano  and 
organ  combined,  so  that  he  can  play  on  both  at 
once.  And  with  these  two  instruments  he  produces 
the  most  novel  and  beautiful  efTecls,  Another 
room  contains  his  relics  and  curiosities,  some  of 
which  he  holds  almost  in  veneration.  Chief  among 
them  was  Beethoven's  piano — the  instrument  upon 
which  the  great  master  had  played.  Another  was 
Mozart's  spinet,  in  which  the  tones  were  pro- 
duced by  the  twitching  of  the  wire  with  a  piece  of 
quill,  a  key-board  similar  to  the  present  one  pro- 
ducing the  movement." 

Apropos  to  the  acknowledged  impropriety  of 
any  one's  asking  Liszt  to  play,  we  have  met  with 
the  following  story :  "  One  lady  of  rank,  at  whose 
house  he  was  spending  the  evening,  committed  the 


: 


extreme  indiscretion  of  asking  him  to  play,  a  vio- 
lation of  all  rules  of  etiquette  among  great  musical 
artists.  He  had  been  enchanting  the  guests  with 
his  divine  music  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening, 
and  had  just  come  in  from  supper,  when  she  pre- 
ferred her  request.  *  Madame,  jai  mang^  tr^s  peu,' 
was  his  answer  (madam.  I  have  ealen  very  little); 
and  with  this  implication  of  having  played  out  the 
worth  of  his  supper,  he  left  the  house." 

Liszt  makes  no  affectation  of  ignorance  con- 
cerning his  own  superiority.  It  is  related  that 
many  years  ago,  a  lady  asked  him  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  greatest  living  pianist?  "Thalberg," 
was  his  immediate  reply.  "But,"  continued  his 
questioner,  "do  you  consider  him  superior  to 
yourself?"  "Madam,"  he  rejoined,  "I  had  no 
idea  you  made  any  reference  to  me ;  I  stand  too 
high  to  be  compared  to  ordinary  pianists." 

Liszt  is  not  only  the  marvel  of  the  musical 
world  as  a  performer,  but  he  has  written  hundreds 
of  compositions,  working  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  music.  He  has  also  set  to  music  the 
songs  of  Goethe  and  other  poets,  especially  excell- 
ing with  those  of  Victor  Hugo;  and  he  has  been 
a  great  song-maker  himself.  Nor  has  his  author- 
ship  been    limited   to  these  productions,   for  he  i 


wrote,  con  amore,  the  "  Life  of  Chopin,"  the  gifted 
Polish  composer;  and,  al^o,  "The  Gypsies  and 
their  Music,"  which  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1859. 

Chopin  delighted  in  hearing  his  compositions 
rendered  by  Liszt's  raasterhand.  The  two  men 
were  greatly  attached  to  each  other,  and  one  of 
Liszt's  pupils  relates  that  in  a  private  talk  with  the 
abb6,  he  said,  "that  when  he  and  Chopin  were 
young  together,  somebody  told  him  that  Chopin 
had  a  remarkable  talent  for  mimicry,  and  so  he 
said  to  Chopin,* Come  round  to  my  rooms  this 
evening,  and  show  off  this  talent  of  yours.*  So 
Chopin  came;  he  had  purchased  a  blonde  wig(*I 
was  very  blonde  at  that  time,'  said  Liszt\  which 
he  put  on,  and  got  himself  up  in  one  of  Lisxt's 
suits.  Presently  an  acquaintance  of  Liszt's  canoe 
in ;  Chopin  went  to  meet  him  instead  of  Li«xt, 
and  took  off  his  voice  and  manner  so  perfectly  that 
the  man  actually  mistook  him  for  Liszt,  and  made 
an  appointment  with  him  for  the  next  day;  *and 
there  I  was  in  the  room,'  said  Liszt.  '  Wasn't  that 
remarkable?'  " 

It  has  been  said,  "  Hear  Liszt,  and  die !"  bot, 
far  more  wisely  from  every  point  of  view,  ••  Hear 
Liszt,  understand  him,  and  live!" 


OUT  OF  WORK. 
Bv  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Smith. 
IN    TWO    PARTS.— PART    I. 


A  PLEASANT  cottage  on  a  pleasant  street  of  a 
thriving  manufacturing  town  in  Massachusetts. 
Everything  about  it  in  apple-pie  order ;  from  the 
well-swept  walks,  the  clean  back  piazza,  where 
some  fat  pumpkins  and  squashes  were  rii>ening  in 
the  sun,  to  the  comfortable  kitchen  and  neat 
housewife,  who  was  deftly  spreading  the  tea-table, 
while  answering  the  question  her  daughter  Lucy 
had  addressed  to  her,  as  to  whether  father  would 
have  the  new  me'.odeon  brought  home  that  night. 

"And  I,"  said  Bennie,  a  lad  of  eight  years, 
"want  my  new  jacket;  just  look  at  this  old  thing  I" 
and  he  held  up  a  ragged  cuff  to  view. 

•*  Yes,  Bennie,  you  shall  have  your  new  suit 
soon,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  father  had 
the  tnclodcon  brought  to-night,  Lucy.     Here  he 


comes  now,"  she  added,  glancing  out  the  window, 
"but  no  melodeon;  protxibly  will  have  it  sent  op 
in  the  morning.     Set  up  iY\f  tea,  Lucy,  it's  late," 

"  Why,  how  slow  yoo  jcmie,  pa  !"  called  out  the 
boy,  as  he  swung  open  the  door  and  ran  down  fhe 
walk,  laughingly  adding  as  he  opened  the  gate, 
"Got  the  rocks?"  for  that  had  been  pay-day  at 
the  shop  where  Mr.  Green  worked. 

A  damper  fell  on  the  boy's  joyousncaa,  ta  hb 
eyes  met  the  grave  face  of  his  father,  who  took  his 
hand  without  replying,  and  came  slowly  tip  the 
walk,  looking  sadly  all  about  the  little  place  at  be 
did  so. 

The  little  kitchen,  with  all  its  usual  brightness 
and  the  appetizingly  spread  tentablr,  r^rt  him  m 
he  passed  in. 


"  Come,  father,  I've  some  extra  biscuits  to-night, 
and — "  but  Mrs.  Green  started  as  she  glanced  at 
her  husband,  as  he  seated  himself,  without  a  word, 
at  the  table, 

"Tired,  father?"  said  Lwcy. 

"A  Utile,"  he  answered,  as  he  took  his  tea. 

"Anything  gone  wrong  at  the  shop?"  inquired 
his  wife, 

"  No,  but  they've  shut  all  down  to-night,  and 
wilt  not  open  before  next  April." 

"Shut  down?"  and  Mrs.  Green  dropped  her 
knife  and  sank  back  with  a  sudden  pallor  on  her 
face.  "Why,  they've  said  nothing  about  it  before, 
have  they?" 

"No;  but  the  failure  of  that  house  in  New  York 
that  sent  such  large  orders,  and  that  owe  for  the 
last  six  months'  work,  has  crippled  them  so  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  go  on  at  present,  and  here 
are  sixty  men  thrown  out  of  work  these  times,  just 
as  winter  is  upon  us,"  and  Mr.  Green  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hand,  and  seemed  unable  to  swallow 
his  food. 

The  quick  tears  had  sprung  to  Lucy's  eyes  as  the 
announcement  was  made,  to  be  as  hastily  brushed 
away,  as  she  silently  gave  up  the  coveted  melodeon, 
for  Lucy  was  a  sweet  singer,  and  longed  to  perfect 
herself  in  music. 

Brave  Bennie,  though  with  a  child's  disappoint- 
ment he  had  said,  "  then  I  shall  have  to  wait  for 
my  new  suit,"  quickly  added,  as  his  father's  head 
went  down,  "but  I  can  wear  this  a  little  longer;  I 
shall  put  on  my  overcoat  soon,  and  that  will  hide 
the  rags." 

"Never  you  fear,  Bennie,"  said  his  mother, 
"you  shall  not  go  in  rags,  so  don't  borrow  trouble; 
we'll  manage  somehow." 

"Mr.  Stone  told  me  to-day,  father,  that  if  I 
passed  examination,  I  should  have  the  school  next 
term,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Did  he?"  and  a  little  of  the  care  lifted  from 
the  brow  of  Mr.  Green  at  the  cheerful  words  of 
those  who  loved  him. 

"But  you  are  too  young,  child,"  he  answered, 
"to  be  confined  to  teaching;  I'm  afraid  you  can't 
endure  it." 

"Yes,  indeed,  father,  I  can,  and  I  mean  to  get 
the  school  too." 

"And  we'll  take  Sears  to  board, '^  said  mother; 
"you  know  he's  been  teasing  us  ever  so  long  for 
our  parlor,  because  it's  so  sunny.  He  met  me  on 
the  street  to-day,  and  offered  me  ten  dollars  a 


week  if  I  would  let  him  have  it,  with  board. 
Hadn't  we  better  send  him  word  this  evening  that 
he  may  take  it  ?" 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to,  but  I  hate  to  have 
my  home  invaded  by  strangers,  and  the  cross, 
crotchety  one  he  is;  I'm  afraid  you'll  get  sick 
of  it." 

"  We  will  try  it,  at  least."  And  so  it  was  de- 
cided, with  many  misgivings,  that  Bennie  should 
carry  a  note  in  Lucy's  neat  hand  to  the  rich  old 
bachelor  at  the  hotel,  saying  that  he  could  have 
board  with  them  as  soon  as  he  wished.  The 
answer  came,  "  he  would  take  possession  of  the 
parlor  on  the  morrow;"  so  said  Bennie,  as  he 
rushed  into  the  house  with  all  a  boy's  uproar,  and 
shouted  out,  "  only  think,  mother,  Mrs.  Wade 
stopped  me  as  I  came  by,  and  said  she  wanted  a 
boy  to  pick  her  apples  and  pears,  and  asked  if  I 
wanted  the  job?  Guess  I  said  yes  quick  enough, 
for  Jim  Thompson  said  she  paid  him  well  last 
year;  I'll  bet  I'll  earn  enough  for  my  new  suit," 
and  with  a  twirl  of  his  cap,  it  lighted  on  Lucy's 
head,  and  a  laugh  went  around  the  circle  at  the 
boy's  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Green  had  worked  hard  and  long,  assisted 
by  the  economy  and  thrift  of  his  wife,  to  get  his 
little  home;  he  had  partly  paid  for  it,  and  given  a 
mortgage  for  the  balance,  to  one  of  the  hardest 
men  in  ail  B — .  Had  his  work  continued,  he 
would  slowly  have  paid  it  off,  but  that  had  given 
out,  winter  was  close  at  hand,  fuel  to  be  laid  in, 
some  necessary  repairs  to  be  done  to  the  house, 
and  only  his  last  month's  pay  to  meet  it  all  with. 

But  we  have  seen  how  nobly  the  dear  ones  at 
home  met  the  emergency  ;  and  though  early  on  the 
morrow  they  proceeded  to  carry  off  the  pretty  parlor 
furniture  to  the  attic,  spread  a  drugget  over  the 
new  carpet,  and  arranged  the  chamber-set  from  the 
spare  room  in  it,  they  all  worked  with  rather  heavy 
hearts,  albeit  the  voices  of  Mrs.  Green  and  Lucy 
were  gay  and  cheerful,  that  father  might  not  think 
they  regretted  it  too  much. 

"No,  father,"  his  wife  had  said,  as  they  talked 
it  over  the  night  before,  after  the  children  had  re- 
tired ;  "  we'll  hold  on  to  our  home.  Some  way 
will  be  provided  to  meet  the  mortgage." 

"But,  mother,  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  do 
the  work  if  Lucy  takes  the  school  ?  You  know 
you  have  not  been  strong  since  that  sickne^i." 

"Oh,  she  can  help  a  good  deal  out  of  school ; 
and,  then,  Bennie  can  run  all  the  errands;  and 
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here's  yourself — what  are  you  going  to  do  but  play 
hired-girl,  and  do  the  hard  work,  that  is»  if  you 
don't  get  enjploymeni  anywhere?" 

"  Sure  enough,"  and  with  a  smile  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  to  his  face,  they  retired  lo  rest, 
thankful  for  the  oneness  of  heart,  at  least,  of  their 
family.  Yet  Mr.  Green  thought  long  after  retir- 
ing of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future. 

"  Out  of  work  !"  How  little  can  any  one  who 
has  never  depended  on  the  labor  of  his  hands,  for 
the  support  of  himself  and  family  reck  of  the 
ominous  meaning  of  those  words — words  that  are 
moHrnfully  ringing  all  over  our  land  to-day  ! 

The  withered  old  bachelor  of  sixty  appeared 
promptly  with  a  truckman,  bringing  his  trunks, 
books  and  pictures  by  the  time  the  room  was  in 
order.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  a  sad  tremor  ran 
through  the  family  at  the  thump  of  his  cane,  as  he 
limped  through  the  hall,  and  took  his  place  at  the 
dinner-table. 

Poor,  crusty  old  John  Sears  1  Few  liked  him, 
or  would  have  tolerated  him  a  moment  had  it  not 
been  for  his  wealth.  An  early  disappointment 
had  soured  him  against  all  womankind ;  he  had 
outlived  all  his  family,  as  he  supi)osed,  and  had 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  to  the  arnxs-sing  of 
A  few  hundreds  inherited  from  bis  father 
invested  in  a  cotton-mill  of  B — ,  and 
with  untiring  industry  and  sagacity,  he  had  seen 
it  slowly  accumulating,  until,  at  last,  he  became 
owner  of  mill  after  mill,  and  at  the  period  of  our 
story  owned  half  the  houses  in  B — . 

"Well,"  he  said,  shortly,  as  he  unfolded  his 
napkin  and  glanced  around  on  the  family,  "  I 
don't  see  as  you've  any  reason  to  complain,  if 
work  has  slopped.    Got  a  comfortable  place  here." 

••  Ves,  if  I  can  keep  it,  Mr.  Sears.  You  know 
I've  a  mortgage  on  it." 

"  Keep  it — of  course  you  will.  So,  don't  talk 
nonsense.  Green." 

Knowing  his  ways,  Mr.  Green  turned  the  con- 
versation, and  presently  the  boarder  went  to  his 
room,  which  a  bright  fire  in  the  shining  stove  had 
made  comfortable,  for  the  evenings  were  begin- 
ning to  be  chilly. 

Most  men  would  have  thanked  Mrs.  Green  as 
she  drew  up  to  it  a  nice  large  stuffed  rocker,  that  she 
had  robbed  herself  of  from  the  sittiAg-room,  say- 
ing: "  I  thought  you  might  like  this  chair;  it  is 
one  my  father  used  to  sit  in  after  his  rheumatism 
got  so  bad,  and  said  it  felt  easier  than  any  other 
one  to  him." 


money. 
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But  he  only  settled  himself  in  it  with  a  groan, 
and  abruptly  asked  he?  the  breakfast  hour. 
"Seven,"  she  told  him,  and  retired  to  her  owo 
apartments. 

Now,  it  was  not  that  John  Sears  was  ungrateful 
to  Mrs.  Green ;  but  he  had  been  so  long  used  to 
being  served  for  his  money  alone  as  to  not  expect 
kindness  and  consideration,  and  was  therefore  so 
surprised  and  touched  with  it  as  to  feel  a  strange 
choking  in  his  throat,  and  rather  than  betray  aoy 
feeling,  kept  silence.  People  did  not  read  rightly 
the  closed  book  of  the  cynical  old  bachelor's  heart. 

Lucy  had  secured  the  school,  and  bid  fair  to 
excel  as  a  teacher.  She  was  a  bright,  healthy  girl 
of  seventeen,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  with  a  great 
taste  for  music.  And  though  she  did  ofien  have 
a  heartache  as  the  coveted  instrument  seemed 
farther  and  farther  off,  yet  her  voice  never  be- 
trayed it  as  she  poured  it  out  in  the  choir  on  the 
Sabbath,  or  caroled  her  songs  about  the  house. 

Mr.  Green  had  failed  to  find  work  in  B — ,  or 
in  any  of  the  towns  about  them,  and  had  to  con- 
tent  himself  with  making  all  the  improvements 
about  the  cottage,  and  in  being  "hired  girl." 
But,  strong  and  well,  he  felt  keenly,  as  so  many  all 
over  the  land  do  to-day,  the  inactivity  of  his  lifir. 
He  fretted  under  the  petty  exactions  of  their  rich 
boarder.  It  was  misery  to  him  to  see  their  happjr 
circle  invaded  by  strangers,  for  Mrs.  Green  had 
fitted  up  the  spare  chamber  with  articles  from  their 
own  rooms,  and  taken  the  new  high  school  teacher 
to  board ;  and  to  see  his  darling  Lucy,  after  teach* 
ing  all  day,  have  to  come  home  and  assist  about 
the  sewing  instead  of  being  out  in  the  exhilarsting 
air  with  her  associates,  was  bitterness  to  the  doting 
father,  and  many  a  time  he  would  have  given  up 
in  discouragement  had  not  he  seen  the  cbeerfal 
courage  of  his  good  little  wife,  who  preached, 
"Patience,  father;  when  work  starts  up  at  the 
shop,  we'll  have  back  the  parlor,  and  Lucy  shall 
have  her  melodeon  in  it,  loo." 

January  was  nearly  through,  when  one  night 
Mr.  Green  said  to  his  wife,  after  all,  as  he  mp- 
posed,  had  retired:  "What  are  we  to  do?  The 
fir^t  of  next  month  the  money  is  due  on  the  raort* 
gage,  and  old  Mills,  if  it  is  not  forthcomiog.  will 
fiircclose,  as  he  did  on  Talbot.  The  bocrd  moiicy 
will  not  much  more  than  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
month,  for  you  know  we  had  to  get  coal,  which  b 
an  extra.  I  would  ask  an  advance  of  hoard  of 
Sears,  but  I  hate  to ;  and  then  it  would  only  be 
staving  o<T  this  month  to  be  met  another/* 
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"  But  we  can't  give  up  our  home,  father,  and  if 
Mr.  Sears  will  advance  a  part  of  next  month's 
board,  there'll  be  Lucy's  pay  coming  at  the  end 
of  the  month ;  and  then  there*s  those  expensive 
ear-rings  Robert  sent  me,  I  shalt  never  wear  them, 
they  are  not  suitable  in  our  circumstances,  and  as 
to  Lucy  ever  wearing  ear-rings,  I  don't  wish  to  see 
my  child  copying  an  Indian  squaw.  I'll  see  if 
Mrs.  Bond  will  do  as  she  said  when  she  saw  them, 
'give  me  any  price  I'd  name,'  if  I'd  sell  ihem  to 
her.  Shouldn't  you  think  they'd  bring  twelve  or 
fifteen  dollars?" 

'*  What  will  your  brother  say  to  your  selling 
them?" 

"  Robert  will  l>e  glad  under  the  circumstances, 
for  he  hates  debts,  and  would  not  like  us  to  con- 
tract them," 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  ask  an  advance,  but  I 
hate  to,"  and  a  long  sigh  followed  the  words. 

Just  then  the  cars  thundered  past,  and  under 
cover  of  their  noise  Mr.  Sears  crept  off  the  lounge 
behind  the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  where  he  had 
thrown  himself  after  leaving  the  supper-table,  and 
as  none  of  the  family  had  happened  to  pass  through 
the  room  since,  he  had  lain  there  dozing,  until 
the  voices  in  the  kitchen  had  aroused  him,  and 
hearing  his  name,  his  curiosity  was  aroused  to 
know  what  was  said.  So  he  had  learned  all 
about  the  perplexities  of  the  Greens  now,  and  as 
he  slowly  undressed,  his  face  worked  in  an  unusual 
manner.  Occasionally  his  head  would  give  a 
decided  jerk,  and  his  hand  come  down  on  the 
table,  as  though  an  inward  resolve  had  been  taken. 
As  he  snuggled  down  in  his  blankets,  he  chuckled 
out,  **  ask  an  advance  on  board,  will  you.  Green? 
Sell  your  ear-rings,  will  you,  woman?  Take  all 
that  gal's  hard  earnings?  not:  if  my  name's  John 
Sears."  The  thought  of  what  he  could,  and  tv&uld 
do,  kept  the  old  man  awake  for  an  hour,  until  at 
last  he  lay  in  a  quiet  sleep,  and  if  good  angels 
prompt  to  good  deeds,  they  must  have  been  pretty 
near  old  John  that  night. 

"You  are  up  early,  Mr.  Sears,  this  morning," 
said  Mrs.  Green,  as  he  came  into  the  kitchen  a 
hail  hour  before  breakfast  next  morning. 

"My  fire  won't  work,"  said  he,  as  he  hovered 
about  the  stove  rubbing  his  chilled  hands. 

She  drew  a  chair  for  him,  saying,  "Sil  right 
down  and  get  warm;  Mr.  Green  will  see  what  ails 
it  after  breakfast." 

He  watched  furtively  the  brisk  little  woman  as 


she  set  out  the  breakfast,  called  the  children,  and 
placed  his  chair  at  the  table.  When  the  meal  was 
over,  Lucy  gone  up  lo  her  chamber-work,  Bennie  to 
his  chores  in  the  shed,  he  said  to  Mr.  Green,  "Step 
into  my  room,  will  you,  and  see  what  ails  my  stove." 

Mr.  Green  followed  him,  and  looked  it  over. 
"  Oh,  I  see,  look  here,  you  didn't  open  this 
damper,"  giving  it  a  push  that  started  the  fire 
roaring  up  the  chimney. 

"Sure  enough;  I'll  remember  it  next  time," 
said  artful  old  John,  who  had  purposely  left  it  as 
an  excuse  to  get  him  in  without  his  mistrusting 
anything. 

"See  here,  Green,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  to  go 
out  of  the  room,  "here's  some  money  I've  had 
paid  in  lately,  that  I  don't  care  to  invest  these 
times,  and  don't  want  lying  around  ;  as  you  are 
out  of  work,  can't  you  find  a  use  for  ii  ?  You  can 
take  your  own  time  to  pay  it  in,  and  I'll  warrant 
you  I'll  take  no  interest,,'  and  he  held  out  two  fifty 
dollar  notes. 

Did  Mr.  Green  hear  aright,  Miser  Sears,  as  he 
was  called,  saying  this?  He  was  too  much  aur- 
prj.scd  to  answer,  but  at  length  said  :  "  Thank  you 
a  thousand  times,  Mr.  Sears,  your  money  comes  in 
just  the  right  time,"  and  then  lold  him  of  the 
mortgage. 

"  Well  ihen  you'll  be  ready  for  old  Mills  now, 
so  go  along.  But  hold  on  a  minute,  I  forgot, 
here's  a  little  parcel  for  your  wife ;  I  notice  my 
mending  is  always  done  when  the  clothes  come 
from  the  wash  ,  that's  something  I  can't  allow 
without  compensation." 

"As  to  that,  sir,  my  wife  wishes  nothing  I'm 
sure,  and  you  are  already  too  kind." 

"  No  more  words,  sir,  take  this  to  her,"  and  he 
fairly  pushed  Mr.  Green  out,  and  shut  the  door  on 
him,  for  the  old  man's  eyes  were  filling  with  tears 
of  satisfaction,  and  he  was  not  going  to  be  seen 
making  a  baby  of  himself.  He  had  it  out  alone, 
that  unwonted  tenderness,  and  was  a  better  man 
for  it  too. 

Out  in  the  kitchen  was  a  joyful  little  group, 
gathered  about  father,  as  he  showed  the  notes  and 
opened  the  parcel,  in  which  lay  a  five  dollar  bill 
and  a  handsome  brooch  for  the  "girl." 

"And  that's  me,"  said  Lucy,  as  she  adjusted  it 
in  her  collar,  and  danced  up  lo  the  mirror- 

"  What  good  taste  he  has  shown,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Green ;  "  no  tawdry  thing,  but  that  coral  rose,  with 
a  real  expensive  setting." 
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So  the  money  was  paid  In  on  the  mortgage  the 
first  of  the  month,  and  the  fartiily  breathed  freely. 
How  the  chilled  heart  of  the  old  man  a{^»ened  to 
the  warmth  of  gratitude,  the  famdy  vied  with  each 
other  to  show  him.  And  how  richly  was  the 
patieut  wife  rewarded  for  all  her  long-suffering. 

It  had  been  hard  for  a  mother  to  hear  her  only 
son  called  a  "  noisy  cub,"  if  he  moved  out  of  a 
walk  ;  to  have  him  continually  called  upon  to  do 
little  things  for  the  comfort  of  the  man  who  never 
thanked  him,  but  snubbed  him  on  ail  occasions. 
Hard  for  her  to  spend  the  Sabbath  forenoon  in 
getting  up  a  nice  hot  dinner,  when  a  lunch  had 
always  sufficed  them,  and  left  her  rested  enough 
to  attend  church.  Hard  to  exert  herself  in  getting 
up  some  delicacy  to  please  his  fastidious  appetite, 
and  hear  him  gruffly  decline,  with  "I  never  eat 
such  I  rash." 

Better  rewarded  stilt  was  she  one  day,  to  hear 
him  saying  to  her  husband  in  the  shed  : 

"  That  wife  of  yours,  Green,  is  one  of  a  thousand. 
How  I've  tried  ever  since  I've  been  here  to  get 
her  temper  raised,  and  she's  kept  it  all  the  time, 
and  I'm  a  good-for-nothing  nuisance  for  my  pains. 
And  I  say,  Green,  you  are  a  man  to  be  envied,  not 
that  I  wan't  any  man's  wife ;  I'm  quite  content  to 
be  her  boarder." 

One  bright  morning  in  February,  Mr.  Green 
said  to  Lucy,  whose  vacation  was  nearly  over, 
"  Don't  you  want  to  take  a  ride  with  me  to-day? 
I'm  going  down  to  J — to  collect  that  bill  of 
Jones,  and,  come,  what  says  mother?"  turning  to 
her. 

"  t  say  go  right  up  and  get  ready  Lucy,  you 
need  the  change  and  ride,  for  you  are  losing  your 
color  fast." 

**  I  can  afford  to  lose  some  of  it,"  said  the  laugh- 
ing girl,  as  she  flew  off  up  stairs. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  she  was  back,  cheeks 
and  eyes  radiant,  dressed  in  her  pretty  brown  suit, 
with  a  warm  shawl  over  her  arm,  the  jaunty  velvet 
hat  with  its  drooping  plume  resting  lightly  on  the 
glossy  curls,  knotted  back  with  a  scarlet  ribbon. 

It  was  a  twelve  mile  ride  on  the  cars  to  J — , 
and  they  were  soon  whirling  along  their  journey 
through  the  crisp  winter  air.  Mrs.  Green  turned 
to  her  ironing-table  with  a  strange  mixture  of  sad 
and  joyous  feeling,  for  one  so  usually  light-hearted. 
She  was  glad  to  have  them  take  this  little  recrea- 
tion, but  there  seemed  a  foreboding  in  her  heart, 
and  long  before  the  hour  the  train  was  due  in  the 


afternoon,  she  began  to  look  up  the  road  for  the 
cars. 

The  travellers  meanwhile  had  arrived  at  J — , 
and  after  getting  well  warmed  at  the  stove  of  the 
station,  Mr.  Green  had  bought  at  the  periodical 
counter  a  magazine  for  Lucy  to  read,  while  he 
hunted  up  his  debtor.  He  found  him,  got  his 
money,  and  after  partaking  of  a  nice  dinner,  stood 
at  the  window  of  the  station  waiting  the  up  train, 
that  in  a  few  minutes  rushed  up,  hailed,  took  on 
its  load,  and  sped  away. 

Just  in  front  of  Lucy  and  her  father,  a  young 
man,  apparently  twenty  years  or  thereabouts, 
bronzed  with  travel,  but  of  &  fine,  open  counte- 
nance, with  a  tall,  well-knit  frame  and  most  win- 
ning blue  eyes,  took  his  seat.  He  seemed  to 
Scrutinize  the  country  through  which  they  passed 
closely,  and  as  they  nearcd  B — ,  and  passed  a 
large  factory,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Green  and  asked, 
"Are  we  near  B — ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Green,  "we  »re  nearly  to  the 
last  station  before  entering  it.  You  are  a  stranger 
in  these  parts?" 

"  Yes,  I  never  was  here  before,  but  B —  was 
my  mother's  birthplace,  and  it  posseses  an  interest 
for  me." 

"  Then  your  mother  is  not  living?" 

"  No,  my  parents  both  died  in  California  when 
I  was  a  lad  of  fourteen." 

"  Have  you  no  relations  living  in  B — ?" 

'•  I  had  an  uncle,  a  brother  of  my  mother's, 
living  here  at  the  time  of  her  death,  but  as  he 
never  answered  the  letter  I  wrote  him  at  that  time, 
I  suppose  he  may  be  dead  or  gone  away.  He  might, 
however,  have  cherished  his  anger  against  the 
child  as  he  did  its  mother,  fur  he  never  forgave  mj 
mother  for  marrying  my  father,  and  so  nu  inter- 
course was  kept  up  between  them." 

"  What  was  your  uncle's  name,  sir?" 

"John  Scars." 

"Why,  then  I'm  glad  to  say  he's  living,  and 
t>oarding  with  meat  this  time." 

"Is  it  possible,"  said  the  young  stranger,  and 
his  face  flushed,  and  he  made  minute  inquiries  as 
to  his  looks,  character,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  Mr. 
Green  returned  answers,  softening  down  as  Boch 
as  possible  the  truth  as  to  his  churlishness,  and 
ending  with,  "Your  uncle  is  a  very  rich  man,  I  caa 
tell  you." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it ;  I  supposed  as  much  fron  whAt 
my  mother  has  told  me." 
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CHAPIER   V. 


Dust  on  thy  mantle !  dust, 

Bright  summer,  on  ihy  livery  of  green  I 
A  tarnish,  as  of  rust, 

Dims  thy  late  brilliant  sheen  ; 
And  ihy  young  glories — leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower^ 

Change  cometh  over  them  with  every  hrjur. 

Midsummer  dullness  has  overtaken  us  at  Clear 
Lake.  Several  good  reasons  might  be  given,  if 
one  chose,  aside  from  the  warmth  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  really  is  rvot  objeclioi^able,  from  the 
fact  of  its  accompanying  purity  and  heakhfulness, 
as  also,  the  amount  of  air  each  person  feels  entitled 
to.  One  becomes  ambitions  of  space  here  in  Min- 
nesota, and  reaches  out  indefinitely,  feeling  a 
capacity  to  clasp  the  world. 

I  see  by  the  map  that  a  good  deal  of  unoccupied 
soil  lies  due  north,  over  whose  solitudes  fresh, 
unpolluted  breezes  greet  us.  Breezes  which  sweep 
down  from  the  North  Pole  over  unknown  regions 
of  territory;    fanning   the   cheek   of  the  Indian 


maiden  to  fresher  bloom,  and  awakening,  with 
vigorous  breath,  the  peaceful  waters  of  lakes  and 
streams.  It  is  not  so  much  the  atmosphere  by 
which  we  are  disturbed,  as  it  is  some  gaseous  poi- 
son accompanying  it ;  perhaps  a  taint  wafted  from 
fields  of  Northern  bloodshed.  One  scarcely  un- 
derstands the  subtleties  of  antagonistic  influences. 

The  Professor  is  very  decided,  and  towers  above 
us  like  a  giant.  I  think  that  he  is  destined  for  the 
Presidency,  at  least.  One  hardly  ventures  an 
opinion  upon  matters  of  positive  knowledge  and 
experience,  without  fearing  that  some  famous  Ger- 
man thinker,  in  emphatic  tones,  will  be  brought 
to  the  surface,  as  authority  against  it — as  if  since 
early  youth,  we  have  regarded  these  authorities  in 
the  least  J  though  it  would  be  impossible  to  im- 
press him  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  the 
veriest  ignorance  in  us,  instead  of  the  highest  wis- 
dom, that  we  have  come  to  regard  ourselves  as 
authority  for  ourselves. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  this  young  mati  has 
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to  learn.  One's  sense  of  superiority  becomes  al- 
most dazzling  when,  judged  from  his  standpoint, 
one's  own   progress  is  contemplated.      Though 


Tkax  Ducks. 

sadly  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  he  disregards 
our  deepest  experiences,  and  turns  with  contempt- 
uous smile  from  our  counsels.  He  takes  for 
granted  that  there  must  be  outward  demonstration 
of  inward  struggle,  not  having  yet  learned,  that 
for  the  deadliest  wrongs  there  must  be  no  com- 
plaint, if  we  would  escape  the  contempt  and  pity 
of  the  world ;  and  that  silent  endurance,  and  hea- 
venly forgiveness,  are  the  only  weapons  with  which 
life's  battles  must  be  fought.  Thus,  he  misunder- 
stands the  grand  success  of  our  lives — this  flippant 
youth.  One  might  almost  imagine  from  the  fact 
that  Adam  accepted  the  apple  from  Eve's  hand, 
that  man's  superiority  is  not  so  much  a  natural 
endowment,  as  an  accidental  growth  of  question- 
able authority  ! 

Truly  our  lives  are  becoming  rounded  by  gossip 
in  these  midsummer  days.  Charley  brought  news 
from  the  station  that  two  men,  named  Cameron, 
have  bought  land  upon  the  prairie  within  a  mile 
of  us,  and  furthermore,  that  they  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  horee  thieves.  This  is  startling  news 
in  a  neighborhood  where  no  lawyer  has  ever  yet 
found  material  of  cobweb  consistency  in  which  to 
entangle  the  brains  of  this  honest  people,  and 
where  doors  remain  always  upon  the  latch.  It  is 
evident  that  civilization  is  making  rapid  strides, 
and  that  soon  law  will  go  about  like  a  roaring  lion, 
in  place  of  rollicking  at  ease  in  shaded  bowers. 
Alas,  for  these  fleeting  happy  daysl  Alas,  for  the 
da^»  to  come ! 


We  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Tamarack 
swamp,  four  miles  distant.  We  started  upon  a 
pleasant  Sunday  morning,  a  full  load  of  worship- 
pers— "who  through  nature,  looked  up  to  nature's 
God" — well  packed  in  the  lumber  wagon.  The 
Professor  was  in  high  spirits.  Pointing  to  the  wild 
roses  over  which  we  drove — prairie  fires  keeping 
them  reduced  to  the  merest  twigs  of  roses — he  sang 
in  good  voice,  "'Twas  the  last  rose  of  summer," 
which  was  a  brilliant  witticism  in  the  light  of  A 
pleasant  summer  morning;  only  later  in  the  day, 
it  would  have  savored  of  the  vapid.  An  occasional 
oasis  of  meadow  land  was  readily  recognized  in  the 
midst  of  these  sterile  plains.  Josh  Briggs,  mounted 
upon  his  *'  foaming  steed,"  was  seen  dashing  among 
the  bushes  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  some  doten 
or  more  horses,  most  of  them  Indian  ponies  acctn- 
tomed  to  roam  at  large,  and  glean  ofl"  prairie  ver- 
dure. The  effect  was  enlivening.  Josh  rode  like 
a  Mexican  ranger,  eliciting  our  entire  admiration. 
He  bore  himself  with  the  unconscious  grare  of  a 
true  child  of  nature. 

We  stopped  to  refresh  the  horses  at  a  deep,  nar- 
row stream  almost  hidden  in  wild  luxuriant  grass, 
lying  like  a  vein  of  turgid  blood,  in  immediate 
contact  with  thin  sterile  soil.  These  striking  con- 
trasts, everywhere  visible  on  Minnesota  soil,  evince 
facts  of  volcanic  disruption  at  some  stage  of  the 
world  beyond  the  ken  of  historic  knowledge.  The 
Professor  gathered  lilies  of  peculiar  size  and  foma- 


Ths  PxAiaift  Hawk. 

ation,  with  which  wc  adorned  oarselves  in  gorgeooi 
array. 
Presently  the  Tamarack  swamp  became  visible* 
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to  the  eye  in  scraggy,  turret-like  shapes.  These 
trees  make  durable  fencing  materia!,  as  well  as  the 
l>sst  of  firewood.  Tliey  looked  jii  the  distance 
like  so  many  arrow-heads  pointing  toward  the  sky. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  these  very  trees  presented 
models  to  the  Indian  brain  from  which  their  native 
warlike  implements  were  copied.  We  secured  the 
horses  under  the  shade  of  scrub-oaks,  where  too, 
we  left  all  dispensable  articles,  and  in  heavy  boots 
entered  the  swamp,  stumbling  over  logs,  and  sink- 


of  science.)  But  most  remarkable  was  the  pitcher 
plant,  of  similar  growth,  though  of  greater  solidity,' 
presenting  large  clumps  of  pitcher-shaped  leaves, 
with  capacity  for  holding  a  half  cup  of  water  each, 
furnishing  complete  toilet-sets,  one  might  imagine, 
for  fairy  use.  We  started  home  laden  with  these 
woody  treasures,  again  meeting  Josh,  in  Sunday 
apparel,  sleek  and  trim,  demurely  riding  towards 
St,  Francis.  But  Josh,  Josh,  you  were  shorn  of 
your   glory !     One    never    could    have   supposed 
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Out  on  the  Prairie. 


ing  to  our  boot-tops  in  rank  vegetation.  Hanging 
moss  draped  in  petrified  stiffness  the  dead  trees, 
upon  whose  dismantled  branches  lichins  had  accu- 
mulated in  varied  colored  representations  of  na- 
ture's handiwork.  The  dense  woods  were  full  of 
these  trees,  which  in  the  order  of  nature  have  been 
crowded  off  the  stage,  and  stand  in  dreary  isola- 
tion, clothed  in  the  hoary  drapery  of  the  ages. 

Wonders  met  us  at  every  toilsome  footstep. 
Moccasin  flowers,  growing  large  as  lilies,  were  of 
a  delicate  pinkish  purple,  and  looked  fresh  as  if 
grown  in  Eden.  Indian  pipes,  a  species  of  fungus 
growth,  were  found  in  these  damp,  humid  depths. 
We  examined  them  with  interest,  as  undoubtedly, 
also,  presenting  models  for  the  common  pipe. 
(One  instinctively  makes  suggestions  in  the  cause 


the  dashing  lasso  rider  and  the  nondescript  fine 
gentleman  one  and  the  same. 

Those  Camerons  have  commenced  breaking 
ground,  we  hear.  That  these  men  are  of  plebeian 
extraction  could  scarcely  be  doubted,  aside  from 
unfortunate  rumors  afloat  regarding  their  antece- 
dents, the  distinctions  which  mark  society  here, 
as  in  populated  towns,  being  greatly  dependent 
upon  locality.  To  be  considered  of  the  aristoc 
racy,  a  lake  and  a  road  must  be  included  in  one's 
possessions.  People  must  be  able  to  say :  **  That 
is  Mr.  Thomas's  road/'  or,  "  Mr.  Jones's  lake;" 
and  that  these  Camerons  have  settled  down  flat 
upon  the  prairie,  without  water  facilities  even, 
bodes  ill  of  their  respectability. 

These  patrician  domains,  however,  from  ti  prac- 


ical  view,  are  found  to  be  composed  in  a  large 
degree  of  "airy  nothings."  There  is  fishing  and 
hunting,  space  and  air,  and  there  the  story  ends- 
Then  comes  the  "winter  of  their  discontent," 
which  literally  continues  from  October  to  June. 
The  well-to-do  grocer  over  the  river  confided  to 
me  the  fact  of  it  being  "very  tame."  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  said,  "people  were  decoyed  by  stories 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  but" — with  a  tremulous 
motion  of  his  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  and  a 
long-drawn  sigh,  indicative  of  the  nothingness  of 
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glorious  summer  the  remembi 
would  haunt  the  soul  with  dn 
Another  phase  of  winter  \\\ 
be  in  the  excitement  of  battB 
climate,  braced  up  by  pure,  f 
eling  paths  of  drifting  soot 
ments  within  garments,  to  tfl 
rule  of  grace  and  symraetryj 
that  one's  spirits  rise  to  lh( 
gencies,  and  sparkle  and  scii 
winter   in  coruscations  of 


Western  Lint  aitd  Advbntueb. 


Minnesota  life,  he  resumed  his  ustial  placid  de- 
meanor, leaving  me  to  draw  ray  own  conclusions 
from  the  pathos  of  his  unfinished  sentence. 

lean  imagine  that  a  winter  spent  in  these  solitudes 
of  space,  and  in  the  monotony  of  its  hundred  and 
thirty  degrees  of  atmosphere,  would  prove  the 
grave  of  one's  aspirations;  that  the  eternal  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  day  by  day  greets 
tbe  eye,  as  it  is  said,  in  cloudless  splendor,  would 
glare  upon  one's  sight  with  chill,  glassy  steadfast- 
ness  through  the  leafless  trees,  and  over  the  awful 
t{Mtce,  until  tbe  tension  of  one's  senses  became 
strung  lo  ethereal  susceptibilities,  and  that  the 
tardy  spring  would  open  uf>on  a  company  of  spirits 
disembodied.     I  can  imagine  that  all  through  the 


spring  dawns,  lo  I  a  race 
Phases  of  Minnesota  life  are 
circumstances.  But  I  think 
it  must  be  tame  year  in  and) 
lightful  it  may  be  ihrougl 
time. 

On  going  to  the  barn  thi 
workmen  unloading  hay,  a| 
adventure,  drove  back  wit^ 
dow,  and  rode  in  upon  a  lai 
how  near  I  had  come  to  fof 
highly-becoming  country 
vored  me,  however,  and 
tastes  was  saved  just  iu  t 
with  a  view  to  your  insi 
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examine  the  soil  and  quality  of  grass  while  waiting 
for  ihe  team.  And  if  you  have  formed  any  poeti- 
cal ideas  of  meariow-land  in  Minnesota,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  greatly  resembles  a 
marsh,  and  that  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  slimy 
moss  which  sinks  with  every  footstep.  Also,  that 
the  grass  is  coarse  and  stiff;  when  cut  emitting  a 
rank  odor  very  unlike  the  delicate  perfume  of  hay 
in  more  genial  climes.  It  is  well  named 
bottom-land,  and  in  this  locality  borders 
the  slough,  a  rambling  outlet  from  the 
lake. 

I  glean  vanous  ideas  about  farming  from 
Charley.  He  is  not  much  of  a  talker,  it 
is  true ;  but  what  he  does  say  is  to  the 
point,  and,  furthermore,  I  like  his  com- 
panionships he  is  a  sympathetic  listener, 
that  rarest  of  accomplishments.  A  good 
listener  is  indeed  a  rara  avis.  There  is 
the  well-bred  listener,  the  subservient 
listener;  there  is  the  listener  who,  with 
heart  in  his  throat,  awaiteth  his  doom. 
But  most  detestable  is  the  listener  who, 
with  ill-repressed  eagerness,  awaits  a  pause 
in  order  to  commence  himself ;  these  last, 
unhappily,  being  most  numerous.  But 
Charley  is  not  egotistical.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  charm  lies  in  this  simply  negative 
quality.  With  quick,  sensitive  percep- 
tions, he  understands  one's  honesty  of 
motive  as  well  as  speech,  and  pleasantly 
assents  by  an  appreciative  smile  and 
glance  of  recognition.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Professor  is  always  belligerent.  With 
opportunities  of  culture,  he  yet  under- 
stands nothing  but  facts  drawn  from 
pure  mathematical  experiment.  So  far 
as  metaphysics  is  concerned,  he  has  given 
us  to  understand  that  he  rciched  the  ultimatum  of 
that  philosophy  while  at  college,  thus  cutting  off 
argtiment  in  that  direction.  Truly,  one's  only 
refuge  is  silence  when  the  Professor  opens  his  lips, 
in  view  of  which  one's  sense  of  superiority  rises 
lo  the  sublime. 

The  birds,  too,  have  lapsed  from  their  high 
estate  of  sylvan  songsters  to  the  position  of  do- 
mestic drudges,  occupying  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively in  training  their  young.  I  notice  newly- 
fledged  younglings  trying  their  wings  among  the 
branches,  or  helplessly  fluttering  upon  the  green 
sward    beneath.      There    are    sociable,   clucking 


sounds  proceeding  from  nests  and  secret  places 
hidden  among  the  leaves,  indicative  of  domestic 
exclusiveness.  But  the  grand,  triumphant  melody 
of  early  summer  is  superseded  by  dismal  cries  of 
the  loon  from  over  the  water.  If  one  happens  to 
be  wakeful,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  hear  lonesome 
sounds  like  these  breaking  upon  the  stillness  of 
night,  varied  by  the  song  of  the  whip-poor-will, 


Scene  NtAR  Lake  Pehn. 

which  continues  on  till  the  early  morning.  Keep- 
ing unwilling  vigils  at  this  hour,  I  have  noticed 
either  that  he  ticcomes  weary  of  his  own  monot- 
ony, or  from  some  cause  demoralized,  and  that 
his  song  is  but  indifferently  rendered;  the  clear, 
liquid  tones  of  his  voice,  noticeable  in  the  early 
evening,  becoming  slurred  and  inarticulate  in  the 
dawning  light.  Can  it  be  possible  that  these  birds 
are  bacchanals,  and  that  they  imbibe  of  am- 
brosial dewdrops,  until,  with  heavy  heads  and 
maudlin  brains,  iheysink  to  lethargic  repose? 

Basking  in  this  meridian  splendor,  we  have  of 
late  somewhat  affected  the  social  haunts  of  plea- 
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sure.  One  unhappy,  fateful  evening  we  attended 
a  ball,  which  took  place  at  the  Town  Hail.  This 
edifice  is  a  small  two-story  house  occupying  a 
prominent  position  upon  a  prairie,  comprising 
within  its  limits  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  ground. 
It  is  a  building  of  singular  primitiveness  of  con- 
struction. Everything  of  importance  transpires  at 
this  place,  hence  the  dance.  Narrow  board  seats 
were  provided  for  the  occupancy  of  "wall 
flowers,"  at  each  end  of  the  room,  which  1  can 
safely  say,  so  far  as  regards  myself,  were  far  from 
luxurious  places  of  repose  upon  a  long  stretch. 
From  a  retrospective  view,  I  can  but  conclude, 
that  strength  and  endurance  were  gifts  bestowed 
upon  us  through  the  agency  of  miraculous  powers, 
preserving  our  bodies  and  spirits  intact  through 
the  evening's  trying  ordeal.  Also,  our  return 
through  the  dark  lowery  night,  was  a  performance 
dependent  entirely  upon  animal  instinct.  The 
Professor  held  the  reins  it  was  true,  but  of  what 
avail  was  theoretical  knowledge,  or  schools  and 
colleges,  with  outward  vision  befogged  in  darkness 
so  profound?  In  this  emergency,  without  doubt, 
the  superiority  of  instinct  over  reason  was  a  signi- 
ficant fact,  and  that  our  lives  were  preserved 
awakened  feelings  of  gratitude. 

Ah!  Aunt  Dec,  why  not  be  content  with  the 
dancing  sunlight,  the  music  of  the  waves,  and  the 
poetry  of  woods  and  glades ;  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  terrible  dangers  and  lealities  incidental  to 
social  intercourse ! 

In  these  latter  summer  days,  we  have  explored 
villages  and  towns,  driving  through  the  freshening 
breeze,  over  inevitable  prairie  grounds,  miles  and 
miles  away.  St.  Cloud  is  a  place  of  prominence 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  lying  twelve  miles  north, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a 
flourishing  town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
Two  miles  up  the  river  is  situated  Sank  Rapids, 

id  to  be  a  place  of  resort,  though  as  we  learned, 
not  a  single  resorter  had  thus  far  been  attracted 
by  its  beauties,  judging  from  accommodations 
which  the  hotel  had  to  offer,  we  should  infer  that 
resorting  must  have  gone  out  of  fashion  at  this 
place.  Crossing  the  ferry  from  above,  we  drove 
toward  St.  Cloud  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  were  well  pleased  with  a  fine  view  of 
(he  "  Rapids,"  presented  from  its  banks. 

Golden-rod  and  purple  thistle  cover  the  plains; 
bright-red  among  the  leaves  of  the  sumach  grow 
more  vivid  with  every  passing  day.     It  is  plain 


that  we  are  upon  the  downward  path  of  summer's 
glory ;  while  yet  with  strange  tenacity  we  linger 
beneath  the  quiet  shades,  and  muse  besides  the 
murmuring  waves. 

The  loiui  blooms  l^clow  the  (Mrren  |>eak, 

The  lotus  blows  by  every  winding  creek; 

All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellow  lone ; 

Thro*  every  hollow  cave  a»«l  alley  lone. 

Round  and  round  the  spicy  dnwns 

The  yellow  lotus  dust  is  blown. 

CHAPTER   Vt. 
Up  comrades,  up!  the  mead  Urk'»  note 
And  the  plover's  cry  o'er  the  prairie  float; 
The  squirrel,  be  springs  from  hit  covert  now. 
To  prank  it  away  on  the  chestnut  bough, 
Where  the  oriole's  pendant  nest,  high  up, 

Is  rocked  on  the  swaying  trees, 
While  the  hum  bird  sips  from  the  harebell's  cap. 

As  it  bends  to  the  morning  breece. — Hopi'Ma.m. 

The  soft  breath  of  silence  rested  upon  wood 
and  plain,  when  Ben  and  Anne  Briggs  came  row- 
ing over  the  lake  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  They 
emerged  from  among  the  shadows  of  the  trees  into 
the  broader  light,  in  ghostly  semblance  of 
"Apolb  conducting  the  water  draped  Undine  to 
shore."  Something  awkwardly  carried  under 
Ben's  arm  attracted  our  attention,  which  proved 
to  be  a  violin.  With  kind  consideration  for  our 
entertainment,  he  had  brought  this  instrument 
with  which  to  ravish  our  senses  in  sweet  music's 
melodies.  It  was  a  delicate  attention  on  his  port, 
certainly,  though  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  de- 
manding  reservations  in  modes  of  administration, 
which  became  apparent  at  the  first  grating  sound 
of  the  bow  across  the  strings,  when  with  instincts 
of  safety,  we  sought  refuge  in  distant  recesses  be> 
neath  the  sheltering  oaks.  And  for  the  firbt  time, 
the  rapidity  with  which  sound  passes  through  the 
air,  made  itself  felt  in  rasping  indulationt  upon 
our  nerves  like  the  sawing  of  iron. 

I  was  impressively  reminded  by  this  incident  of 
proximity  at  one  period  of  my  life,  to  a  kindly, 
though  deluded  editor,  whose  moments  of  reluta^ 
tion  were  devoted  to  the  production  of  similar 
discordant  sounds — the  truism,  "that  i^ff^Bmr 
lends  enchantment,"  at  that  time  becoming  v^ 
established.  There  were  moments,  as  I  remefnber, 
when  I  could  but  shudder  at  the  thought  of  nearer 
contact  than  the  four  walls  made  possible ;  ihroa^ 
whose  protective  thickness,  however,  1  must  adaiit« 
that  the  sounds  passed  olT  lurmle»sly  enough.  It 
was  only  when  the  imagination  pictured  iIm;  reality 
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of  absolute  nearness, 
tremulous  with  alarm. 


that   one's  nerves  became 
Since  this  episode  in  my 
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The  Red  Fox. 


life,  the  sight  of  a  violin  pathetically  reminds  me 
of  my  infatuated,  though  well-disposed  neighbor, 
and  of  his  superliuman  efforts  in  the  cause  of  art. 
The  Briggs  family  are  among  the  oldest  settlers 
upon  the  prairies.  Captain  Briggs,  a  cidevant  sea 
captain  from  New  England  shores,  by  the  fortunes 
of  life  became  stranded  upon  Minnesota  soil, 
Mrs.  Briggs  being  a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement. 
A  large  family  have  grown  up  about  them  in  their 
seclusion,  with  absolutely  no  advantages  of  society 
or  education,  aside  from  home  influences.  Yet 
they  possess  in  a  marked  degree  that  charm  of 
good  breeding  and  delicate  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  which  comes  of  good  extraction,  the  germs 
of  which,  it  seems,  these  wilds  have  been  unable 
to  extinguish.  The  Captain  is  reported  to  be 
somewhat  rough  of  temper,  his  business  transac- 
tions are  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  that  he  is  far 
from  popular  in  the  neighborhood-  Josh,  the 
oldest  son,  some  years  ago  attended  a  Dutch  ball, 
when  one  of  the  company  brusquely  inquired  if 
he  was  that  "Tamn  tevil  Priggs'  son."  Josh 
repeated  the  story  with  genuine  good  humor.  It 
would  appear  thai  Captain  Briggs  rather  enjoys  his 
reputation,  as  a  protection  to  himself,  perhaps. 
There  is  a  grim  satisfaction  sometimes  in  being 
misunderstood.     He  can  be  courteous  and  polite 


when  he  chooses,  notwithstanding  rumors  afloat  of 
fearful  oaths  brought  in  by  the  dashing  waves,  or 
wafted  through  the  air  from  his  distant  dwelling. 
In  some  manner,  such  stories  have  gained  circula- 
tion. 

The  family  is  a  marvel,  certainly,  one  of  the 
sons  being  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  at 
Sank  Centre,  while  another  is  known  as  a  brave 
hunter,  slaying  his  deer  by  tens  and  twenties. 
Ben,  it  would  seem,  is  of  gentler  mould,  and  sacri- 
fices these  grosser  tastes  at  the  shrine  of  heaven- 
born  music ;  or  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
and  inexperience,  enters  largely  into  the  social 
haunts  of  pleasure.  Anne,  "sole  daughter  of  their 
house  and  hearts,"  roams  at  her  own  sweet  will 
through  wood  and  brake;  or  with  the  grace  of 
perfect  mastership,  steers  her  bark  over  the  shining 
lake.  At  close  of  day  hervoice  is  heard  in  snatches 
of  song,  blending  in  cadenced  melody  with  the 
sound  of  the  rhythmic  waves.  A  phantom  boat, 
one  might  fancy,  with  siren  voices  luring  the  ear 
of  mortals. 


The  Common  Uase. 

But  it  is  Ben  whom  one  instinctively  feels  is 
born  to  an  inheritance  of  fame.     Not  that  he  is 
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remarkable  for  any  prominent  grace  or  virtue ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  of  that  age  when  awkwardness 
borders  upon  the  grotesque  ;  an  infirmity  of  which 
he  appears  so  good-naturedly  unconscious  as  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  the  most  charming  individuality 
of  bearing.  He  expresses  his  opinions  with  be- 
coming modesty  in  regard  to  affairs  connected 
with  the  country  around,  of  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  is  preteniaturalfy  conversant,  not  de- 
preciating its  advantages,  yet  in  no  wise  boastful. 
Incipient  manliness  is  just  noticeable  in  a  crude 
Assumption  of  style  and  language,  which  with  ex- 
perience will  become  transposed  into  a  pleasing 
address,  it  would  be  safe  to  prophesy,  proving  in 
the  end  a  fortune  to  Ben  ;  genuine  good  nature, 
combined  with  intelligence,  being  everywhere  gifts 
to  insure  success. 

The  long  talked  of  hunting  season  is  at  hand, 
the  game  law  having  at  (his  time  become  null  and 
void ;  i\nd  now  every  tangle  and  thicket  may  be- 
come a  possible  place  of  concealment  for  the  wary 
hunter.  Camping  grounds  are  selected  for  the 
repose  of  these  mighty  men  of  arms;  generally  be- 
side some  one  of  the  lakes,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
farm-houses,  we  notice,  betokening  proclivities  in 
favor  of  civilization  at  the  first  brush,  however 
lawless  they  may  become  before  the  season  is  at 
an  end. 

It  would  appear  that  this  is  an  exciting  time  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  that  "The  Assyrians 
come  down  like  wolves  upon  the  fold,"  in  the 
shape  of  hordes  of  raw  recruits  from  distant  towns, 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  hunting  ; 
shooting  at  random,  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
rather  more  likely  to  shoot  themselves  or  com- 
panions than  any  game.  Ben  related  quite  a  num- 
ber of  incidents  of  tragic  ending  connected  with 
the  feats  of  these  unhappy  marksmen,  which  has 
left  a  depressing  effect  upon  our  spirits.  The  Pro- 
fessor derisively  suggests  the  expediency  of  our 
remaining  within  shelter  of  the  house  during  this 
alarming  season.  So  lar  as  1  am  concerned,  his 
opinions  are  worthless;  still,  one  would  like  to 
devise  some  means  of  keeping  the  barbarians  at 
bay. 

One  young  man,  with  enthusiasm  oozing  out  at 
his  finger  ends,  a  few  seasons  ago,  at  the  first  blush, 
shot  a  young  colt  and  calf,  under  the  impression 
thai  he  was  bringing  down  deer.  For  one  brief, 
triumphant  moment,  he  saw  his  name  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  story  and  song.     Upon  an- 


other occasion,  his  ball  just 
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us  out  of  countenance  in  commonplace  fixedness, 
but  gabled  roofed  and  turreted.  Within,  there  arc 
large  rambling  rooms  leading  into  unexpected  re- 
cesses of  qniet  seclusion,  or  opening  upon  piazzas 
enwreathed  in  trailing  vines,  which  are  so  far  of 
an  imaginary  character  as  to  in  no  wise  obstruct 
the  glorious  sunlight  or  the  cooling  breeze — 
bowers,  since  the  expansive  skies  and  plains  of 
Minnesota  have  become  stifling  realities  or  in- 
spired figures  of  speech. 

Nature,  with  provident  care,  is  silently  gather- 
ing her  forces  ;  flowers  have  reached  their  zenith, 
and  now,  with  perfume  dead,  lie  fading  beside 
stalks  of  yellow  seedlings.  One  cannot  help 
noting  these  changes  going  on  all  about  us,  or 
feeling  that  the  heyday  of  summer  is  over.  After 
fruition  comes  decay,  and  soon  autumn  in  gorgeous 


plains,  the  "fire  king"  will   have  done  its  work, 
sweeping   grass   and    herbage    before    its    sirocco 


Tm  Wolf. 


panoply  of  red   and   gold,   will   blend   with   the 
chilly  breath  of  winter. 

Dim  foreshadow ings  fill  the  air  j  the  present, 
with  imperceptible  transit,  will  soon  rank  in  sem- 
blance of  things  past.  Remembrance  comes  back 
to  us  in  longings  and  tears,  I  would  hasten  ;  I 
would  have  the  birds  sing  always ;  I  would  have 
inspiration  remain  always  at  fever  heat.  There  is 
a  time  to  flee  from  the  dregs  of  pleasure ;  before 
the  verdureless  trees  confront  our  gaze,  or  the  gurg- 
ling waves  lie  hushed  in  the  embrace  of  icy  arms, 
I  would  reverently  withdraw.  What  am  I,  that  I 
should  look  upon  nature  in  her  humiliation,  or 
gaze  upon  her  nakedness,  ravished  of  leaf  and 
flower  ? 

Before  November's  fleecy  month  has  draped  the 
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The  Black  Bear. 


breath;  stealthily  creeping  through  bush  and 
tangle,  winding  its  sinuous  arms  ab<Jtit  the  delicate 
tendrils  of  the  climbing  ivy,  and  reaching  out 
with  fiery  fingers  to  catch  the  withered  foliage 
fluttering  upon  the  tree  tops ;  with  snakclike 
evolutions,  insinuating  itself  along  the  trail  of 
fences,  which  guard  inflammable  hay-ricks  and 
thatched  roofed  sheds,  until,  with  the  rising  wind, 
the  flames  burst  forth,  sweeping  on  with  resistless 


The  farmer's  life  in  Minnesota  is  no 
eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety  to 
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earned  crops.  He  waiches  the  wind's  course  with 
lynx  eyes,  and  when  it  is  seen  veering  in  his  direc- 
tion, turns  out  with  horses  and  plough,  heroically 
battling  for  his  possessions  through  stifling  vapor- 
ous smoke,  which  again  and  again  exhausts  his 
powers  of  endurance  ;  when  mercifully  the  chang- 
ing breeze  carries  the  danger  to  his  no  less  watch- 
ful ueighborj  where  the  conflict  is  again  re- 
newed. 

The  burning  prairie  is  a  grand  sight  j  man's 
brave  resistance  through  powers  of  reason,  is  a 
grand  sight.  No  wonder  that  the  oaks  of  the 
prairie  are  gnarled  and  stunted,  when  periodically 
they  pass  through  these  fiery  ordeals ;  or  that  they 
pleadingly  raise  their  dismantled  heads  to  the  gaze 
through  seasons  of  growth  and  beauty,  under  the 
ban  of  their  inevitable  doom?  When  one  con- 
siders, there  is  an  indescribable  pathos  attached  to 
the  scraggy  oaks,  bringing  them  close  to  our 
human  sympathies.  Wronged,  wronged  I  oh, 
hapless  oak,  yet  no  redress!  Your  grand  sym- 
metry of  proportion  twisted  and  tortured  to  un- 
sightly deformity !  Your  luxuriant  wealth  of 
foliage  shriveled  to  blackness  I  Gaze  tenderly 
upon  the  gnarled  oaks  of  the  prairies,  oh,  ye 
careless  travellers  and  sojourners  upon  the  grass- 
covered  plains  of  Minnesota  !  Consider  that  the 
fresh  luxuriance  which  clothes  the  earth  with 
beauty,  furnishes  but  material  for  encompassing 
them  in  torturous  flames. 

Through  the  smoky  atmosphere,  and  upon  the 
breezy  prairies,  the  bears  come  forth  from  their 
jungles.  Acorns  cover  the  ground,  attracting  these 
animals  back  to  their  haunts.  For  they,  like  the 
Indians,  are  passing  on,  only  at  intervals  again 
encroaching  upon  their  native  domains.  The 
hunter  is  well  pleased  with  an  occasional  shot  at 
these  witless  adventurers,  who  thus  prefer  the 
acorns  of  past  joys  to  the  food  which,  in  the 
changes  of  life,  the  Fates  have  provided  for  them. 
Conservatism  has  its  elements  of  danger.  Pro- 
gress, my  dear  bears,  is  the  theory  now-a-days. 
No  turning  back  to  the  acorns  of  a  past  decade  ! 
On,  on  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  oh,  bears,  oh, 
Indians  1     Civilization,  with  whip  and  spur,  pur- 


sues your  fleeing  steps ! 
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Of  course  the  traveller  visits  Vaucluse,  only  fif- 
teen miles  from  Avignon,  whose  grottoed  rocks 
and  limpid  waters  are  more  closely  associated  even 
than  Avignon  with  the  name,  life,  and  works  of 
the  Italian  poet.  Is  not  this  man  in  some  sense 
overestimated  ?  He  had  the  good  fortune,  indeed, 
to  perfect  a  living  language,  although  it  had  been 
his  chiefest  ambition  to  write  eloquently  in  a  dead 
tongue.  He  gave  harmony,  purity,  and  even  sta- 
bility to  the  Italian,  utilizing  its  resources  so  won- 
derfully that  scarcely  half  a  dozen  words  have 
been  rejected  by  later  writers.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing gross  in  his  writings.  A  tone  of  pure  and 
melancholy  sentiment  pervades  all  his  works,  and 
the  scholar  seeks  in  vain  for  any  of  those  impure 
metaphors  and  licentious  tales  which  characterize 
the  amatory  poems  of  antiquity  and  most  of  those 
of  his  own  age.  These  are  Petrarch's  excellencies; 
but  we  are  speaking  of  him  as  a  great  poet.  In 
strong  original  conception,  in  that  flowing,  easy 
grace  of  narrative  which  is  necessary  to  command 
a  sustained  interest,  and  in  that  keen  analysis  of 
character  and  perception  of  truth  which  marks  the 
true  poetic  genius,  Petrarch  is  the  least  among  ali 
the  Italian  poets.  With  Dante,  indeed,  he  is  in- 
comparable. The  author  of  the  "Divine  Comedy" 
occupies  a  niche  by  himself,  and  is  unapproach- 
able. His  orbit  is  still  all  his  own,  and  the  course 
of  his  chariot  can  never  be  confounded  with  that 
of  a  rival.  Neither  did  Petrarch  write  anything 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  Gerusalemme  liber- 
ata  or  the  "Orlando  Furioso,"  The  great  epic  of 
Tasso  is  well-nigh  unsurpassed  in  grace  of  diction, 
unity  of  action,  and  vividness  of  description.  How 
quick  his  transition  of  ideas,  how  beautiful  his 
comparisons !  After  the  yEneid,  there  is  not,  in 
my  estimation,  another  poem  which  has  so  few 
weak  and  tedious  passages.  Its  greatest  defect  lies 
in  the  too  great  prominence  of  supernatural  ma- 
chinery. Yet  this  is  hardly  to  be  criticised  in  a 
j)oem.  Ariosto,  without  being  so  great  a  poet  as 
Tasso,  has  written  some  finer  poetry.  His  "  Or- 
lando Furioso"  is  fairly  alive  with  its  facility  of 
versification.     He  possessed  some  rare  gifts.     In 


his  facile  grace  of  expression,  and  fertility  and  ver- 
satility of  invention  he  holds  a  first  place  among 
the  poets.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  in  the  whole 
range  of  poetry  that  for  vivacity  and  genial  flow 
of  movement  equals  some  portions  of  his  large 
poem.  In  the  grand  quaternion  of  Italian  poets  it 
would  appear  then  that  Petrarch  is  the  least  worthy 
of  admiration ;  yet  faulty  as  he  is,  as  the  restorer 
of  classical  literature  in  Italy  his  services  are  un- 
questionable. His  strains,  so  overestimated  and 
admired  by  his  own  age,  and  by  the  writers  of  the 
Renaissance,  conferred  a  benefit  in  elevating  and 
refining  the  imaginations  of  youth,  which  criticism 
can  hardly  estimate,  and  which  may  have  had 
much  to  do  in  the  general  judgment  of  his  genius. 
In  Avignon  is  the  tomb  of  the  beautiful  Laura  of 
Noves,  the  poetical  mistress  of  Petrarch,  whom  he 
has  immortalized  in  a  hundred  lays.  Poor  sighing 
Petrarch,  and  gentle,  uncomplaining  Laura  1  Yet 
who  ever  seriously  believed  in  the  love  of  this  de- 
voted pair  of  turtle  doves?  The  story,  neverthe- 
less, is  a  charming  one.  You  can  picture  the  first 
romantic  meeting  in  the  church  of  St.  Clara  at 
early  matins,  and  the  sentimental  encounters  after, 
between  the  poet  and  the  dame,  extending  through 
a  period  of  twenty  years,  during  which  time  the 
etherealized  lover  never  ceased  to  inscribe  sonnets 
to  the  beauty  of  her  eyes,  the  rose  of  her  cheeks, 
and  the  various  charms  which  physically  and  men- 
tally endowed  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade,  Possi- 
bly Petrarch  deemed  himself  enamored.  A  man 
of  ardent  imagination  and  an  enthusiast  in  all  the 
emotions  of  love,  friendship,  patriotism  and  am- 
bition, it  was  quite  natural  that  his  muse  should 
be  awakened  by  the  beauty  which  charmed  his 
fancy  even  if  it  never  touched  his  heart.  If  true 
indeed  that  he  cherished  such  a  remarkable  devo- 
tion to  this  woman,  who  it  appears  led  a  very 
miserable  life  with  her  morose  and  cynical  husband, 
the  only  matter  of  astonishment,  knowing  what  we 
do  of  the  age  of  Petrarch,  would  be  the  persevering 
virtue  of  Laura.  The  troubadours  boast  of  much 
belter  success  with  Provencal  ladies.  But  we  do 
not  once  beliere  tiiat  he  did.     Hts  emotion  was 


too  evanescent,  his  nature  too  selfish  to  love  after 
such  a  manner.  There  could  have  been  nothing 
manly,  natural,  or  impetuous  in  his  affection.  It 
was  simply  an  affected  passion,  a  poet's  dream. 

You  do   not  l>elteve   this,   fair  reader.     Look, 
then,  my  dear  madam,  upon  that  portrait  of  Fran- 
cesco Petrarch  which  adorns  your  library  wall, 
and  tell  us  if  you  think  his  is  the  face  of  a  lover, 
of  a  man  of  strong  and  energetic  passion,  of  deep 
and  constant  devotion.     You  perceive  a  counte- 
nance fat,  round,  and  good-humored.    Every  fea- 
ture tells  the  same  tale,  from    the  rounded   and 
dimpled  chin  to  the  brow  overhung  with  its  clus- 
tering hair.     The  cheeks  full  and  florid,  the  lips 
large  and  voluptuous,   the  eyes  sagacious,  sharp, 
and  |*enctraling,  arc  all  indicative  of  good  living, 
self-enjoyment  and   portly  prosperity.     It   is  the 
face  of  a  vain,  ambitious,  pleasure-seeking  man, 
a  courtier,  a  savant,  a  gourmand,  and  a  sensualist, 
but  of  all  sensualists  the  most  susceptible  of  ele- 
gance.    You  do  not  believe  in  this  mock  passion 
of  Petrarch's?     Follow  him  then  tlirougli  his  va- 
ried, brilliant  career  from  that  April  morning  in 
1327,  when  he  first  saw  Laura's  fair  face  under  the 
veil  of  the  devotee,  till  the  day  when  his  life  closed 
at  Aargau,  forty-seven  years  after.    What  a  sunny 
and  honored  life  he  led,  going  from  court  to  court, 
from  city  to  city,  from  castle  to  castle,  the  friend 
)f  alt  the  great  nobles  of  France  and  Italy,  courted 
»d  r&led  for  his  genius,  hi.s  graceful  ap[»earance, 
and  the  reputation  of  his  learning,  the  guest  to-day 
of  the  Po|>e,  to-morrow  of  kings,  and   the  next  of 
princes  as  powerful  as  kings !     Fancy  this  man, 
irned,  intriguing,   pleasure-loving,  amid  all  his 
tciting  and  luxurious  life,  his  vast  literary  and 
political  tabors;  fancy  him,  I  say,  the  victim  of  an 
unrequited  passion   which  was  as  ridiculous  as  it 
was  incapable  of  moral  defence.     Nay,  more,  you 
think  him  truly  the  devout  worshipper  of  Laura 
from  the  moment  of  the  fir^st  sentimental  encounter 
in  the  church  of  St.  Clara  to  the  lime  he  indited 
her  his  last  sonnet  when  she  was  a  fat,  comfortable 
matron,  head   of  a  large  household  of  grownup 
children  who  called  her  mother  I     Felicitous  inno- 
i:«me!     You  forget  that  the  poet  of  Vaucluse,  like 
most  other  jwets,  and  after  the  fashion  of  his  indul- 
gent, sensuous  Italian  race,  sought  the  pleasures  of 
love  without  hampering  himself  with  the  conjugal 
lie,  being  the  father,  under  the  rose,  of  a  family  of 
which  Laura  was  not  the  mother.     How  fervent 
and  exclusive  was  his  passion,  was  it  not !     Away 


with  the  idea !  He  cherished  no  more  love  for 
her  than  is  generally  wasted  by  an  artist  on  his  lay 
figure.  He  used  her  for  a  subject  when  in  a  cer- 
tain poetic  mood,  but  I  doubt  if  he  ever  wrote 
sonnets  about  her  when  he  had  anything  else  to 
do.  When  composing  his  epics,  when  engaged  in 
political  intrigues,  or  when  receiving  the  crown  of 
the  poet  laureate  at  Rome,  there  was  little  thought 
in  the  mind  of  this  thoroughly  selfish  and  worldly 
man  of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Laura  de 
Sade. 

Looking  back  at  the  clustering  towers  and 
church  spires  of  Avignon,  eyes  and  heart  sorrow- 
ful at  the  departure,  and  our  ear^  still  vibrating 
with  the  distant  murmur  of  the  fountain  of  Vau- 
cluse, we  sail  down  the  river.  On  either  hand  of 
the  proud  stream  sweep  the  lands  favored  by 
poetry  and  romance  and  song  beyond  all  other* 
after  Italy  and  Greece.  The  rich  plains  of  Lah- 
guedoc  and  Provence,  home  of  the  troubadoun ; 
where  fair  cities  cluster  with  sonorous  names; 
where  fields  of  olive  trees,  with  their  gray  leave*, 
and  oleanders  border  the  stream,  alternately  meet 
the  passing  vision ;  where  the  people  still  speak 
a  language  born  of  Attic  and  Tuscan  aoftnea; 
these  are  the  lands  we  are  gazing  on  now,  and  the 
beautiful  river  flows  through  the  midst  instinct 
with  life,  hastening  on  to  join  its  current  with  the 
waves  still  warm  from  the  sun  of  the  Bospbofus. 
Past  Btaucaire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
connected  by  its  suspension  bridge  with  Tanucoo, 
and  whose  annual  fair,  established  by  Raynkood, 
Count  of  Toulouse,  in  121 7,  was  once  the  largest  hk 
Europe,  we  steam.  A  broad  champagne  country, 
fertile  to  magnificent  luxuriance,  the  rttthing 
Rhone,  dotted  with  green  islands,  a  city  clustering 
on  a  hill,  and  a  castle  crowning  it,  and  we  afiproadi 
Aries — Aries,  famous  for  its  ancient  renown  and 
the  beauty  of  its  women. 

Aries  is,  f)erhaps,  the  oldest  city  In  France  after 
Marseilles.  Great,  glorious,  beautiful  once,  she 
sits  weird,  withered,  superannuated,  feeble  now, 
warming  her  palsied  limbs  in  the  sun,  and  looking 
vacantly  down  on  the  broad,  impulsive  rlrer  that 
reflected  so  much  of  majesty  in  days  long  gooe. 
Here  are  are  walls  built,  likely  enough,  befofc 
Nismes,  her  sister,  sent  an  emperor  to  reign  on 
the  Capitoline,  and  whic  h  still  attest  the  grandmr 
of  the  ancient  city.  There  are  also  a  broken  ring 
or  two  of  an  amphitheatre ;  for  all  of  these  sec- 
ondary cities  of  the  Roman  Kngpire  copiad  the 


manners  of  the  capital,  and  Aries  was  the  minia- 
ture Rome  of  Gaul.  It  is  suggestive  to  seat  one's 
self  upon  these  solid  granite  seats,  where,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  some  haughty  Roman  praetor, 
wrapped  in  his  purple  toga  and  preceded  by  grave 
lictors  and  foHowed  by  cringing  slaves,  sat  with 
bis  straight- nosed  wife  and  locked  placidly  on 
while  gladiators  were  butchering  each  other  in  the 
arena  below. 

The  day  is  fair,  and  we  wander  out  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  city.  A  lovely  picture  is  stretched 
around  usj  the  sun  shines  down  on  the  quiet 
French  town,  the  stately  historic  rastles,  and  the 
deep  majestic  woods  that  hid  in  their  bosom  nlike 
the  crime  and  despair  of  the  erring  Norma,  the 
beauty  of  the  "  four  daughters  of  Raymond 
Btranger,  every  one  of  whom  became  a  queen," 
and  the  loves  of  many  a  Provencal  youth  and 
maiden  whose  names  are  not  known  to  fame. 
The  birds  sang  above  us  amid  the  dense  foliage 
of  those  shadowy  avenues  thai  used  to  echo  with 
the  bay  of  hounds,  the  ring  of  horses'  hoofs,  the 
mellow  notes  of  hunting  calls,  when  through  these 
sunny  glades  the  gay  courtiers  of  King  Bozon, 
Count  B6ranger,  and  Duke  Charles,  had  ridden 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  Chasse  and  the  Curde. 
Beautiful  was  the  picture  now  ;  what  must  it  have 
been  when  the  luxurious,  jeweled,  tiara -crowned 
city  reposed  in  her  stateliness  and  pride  on  the 
river's  bank  like  Cleopatra  on  her  couch,  when 
scholars  and  troubadours  made  the  name  of  Pro- 
vence known  far  and  wide,  and  all  that  gay  human 
life  that  from  Cssar  to  the  twelfth  Louis  held  their 
rendezvous,  their  f6tes,  and  their  sports  in  Aries 
and  her  royal  forests? 

The  Provencal  literature  which  did  so  much  in 
smoothing  away  the  iron  prejudices  and  customs 
of  the  dark  ages,  and  opening  a  path  for  the 
nobler  periods  which  succeeded  its  own,  has  left 
but  little  of  its  genius  worthy  of  our  esteem. 
Poetry  was  the  great  art  cultivated,  and  it  was 
amatory  poetry.  Love  and  gaUaniry  were  the 
subjects  which  the  troubadours  generally  chose, 
although  they  produced  a  few  satires  which  are 
keen  and  spirited.  But  no  romances  of  chivalry, 
and  hardly  any  tales  are  found  among  their  works. 
The  gaisafi^r,  or  *'  Gay  Science,"  as  that  literature 
was  called,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  whicli 
love  was  the  principle  of  all  virtue  and  of  all 
glory,  lit  up,  however,  with  a  hhze  of  glory,  all 
southern  Europe  for  two  hundred  years.     At  the 


courts  of  Aries,  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Norman 
courts  of  England  and  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  among 
the  Gtielph  princes  of  Northern  Italy,  swarmed  a 
multitude  of  lyrical  poets,  many  of  whom  have 
had  their  names  handed  down  to  posterity.  Even 
kings  and  nobles  did  not  scorn  to  court  the  tender 
muse,  and  it  was  considered  as  essential  in  the 
training  of  a  knight,  that  he  could  comfxise  a 
canso,  and  accompany  the  same  by  the  music  of 
his  flute  as  that  he  should  be  able  to  couch  a  lance 
in  the  tourney.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  invinci- 
ble paladin  as  he  was,  prided  himself  more  for  his 
skill  in  minstrelsy  than  he  ever  did  for  all  his 
brave  and  gallant  deeds  performed  in  the  joust  or 
on  the  battle-field.  Nor  was  the  kingly  Plantage- 
iiet  the  only  one  who  did  so. 

Possessing  a  flexible  and  harmonions  language, 
the  Provencal  poets  invented  a  variety  of  metrical 
arrangements  perfectly  new  to  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Almost  every  length  of  verse,  from  two 
syllables  to  twelve,  and  the  most  intricate  disposi- 
tion of  rhyme,  were  at  the  selection  of  the  trou- 
badours. Commanding  such  a  choice  of  poetical 
sounds,  the  Provencal  poetry  possessed  some  rare 
advantages.  Yet  there  is  little  of  it  which  has 
come  down  to  us  that  gives  us  any  poetical  plea- 
sure. There  is  a  deficiency  of  imagination  and 
of  vivid  description  which  is  not  generally  want- 
ing in  the  works  of  true  genius  even  in  the  rudest 
periods  of  society.  Metrical  compositions  are  in 
general  the  first  literature  of  a  nation,  and  we 
know  of  no  instance  where  so  little  skill  and 
learning  is  exhibited  in  the  early  attempts  of  na- 
tions yet  in  their  mfancy  as  in  the  poetry  of  Pro- 
vence. Even  in  the  poetry  of  sentiment,  the 
favorite  province  of  the  Troubadours,  there  is  very 
little  of  natural  expression,  and  consequently  our 
interest  is  seldom  aroused.  Nor  could  we  deem 
those  fantastical  solemnities  styled  "Courts  of 
Love,"  where  poetical  advocates,  under  the  arbi- 
tration of  certain  ladies,  debated  ridiculous  ques- 
tions of  metaphysical  gallantry,  as  much  calculated 
to  create  any  genuine  excellence.  Poetry,  in  her 
noblest  form,  is  a  child  of  solitude  and  reflection; 
how  then  could  we  expect  to  find  her  here  in  the 
gay  whirlpools  of  fashion  and  life,  where  her 
chiefcst  votaries  were  knights  and  ladies  whose 
names  were  not  always  above  reproach?  The 
great  reputation,  however,  acquired  by  the  trou- 
badours, and  the  panegyrics  lavished  upon  them  by 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  the  other  Italian  poets,  could 
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not  have  been  wholly  undeserved.  Undoubtedly, 
they  are  judged  at  a  disadvantage  through  the 
translations  we  have  received.  The  charms  which 
may  have  existed  in  those  ancient  days  evaporated 
to  a  certain  degree  in  reversion.  Their  poetry, 
moreover,  was  of  that  class  which  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  music,  and  rather  by  the  power  of 
sound  than  by  any  stimulancy  of  imagery  and 
passion  excited   the   fancy.     Upon  this  connec- 


tion and  upon  the  admiration  into  which  man- 
kind is  easily  deluded  by  exaggerated  sentiment 
in  poetry,  they  depended  for  their  influence  and 
celebrity.  Vapid  and  uninteresting  as  most  of 
their  productions  appear  to  our  intellectuation, 
they  exerted  a  mighty  sensation  in  their  own  age, 
and  left  a  permanent  influence  on  the  state  of 
European  poetry.  It  is  well  to  measure  the  influ- 
ences on  the  present  of  such  past  creations. 


CHIPS  UNDER  THE  SNOW. 
By  J.  P.  McCoRD. 


She  carefully  gathers  the  chips  of  wood, 
Gathers  one  by  one  from  under  the  snow; 

O,  if  the  great  Father  in  heaven  in  good, 
Why  does  he  on  her  so  liltle  bestow? 

She  gathers  the  chips  from  under  the  snow, 

While  on  her  thin  cheeks  and  ihroujjh  her  gray  hair 

The  rough  winter  winds  remorselessly  blow, 
And  needles  of  frost  are  (hick  in  the  air. 

But  once  her  thin  cheeks  were  rounded  and  fair. 

And  once  her  gray  locks  were  glossy  and  limwn. 
And  once  of  the  world  she  h.id  her  full  share. 

And  asked  not  for  more  her  blessings  to  crown. 

Her  boy's  raeiry  voice  was  a  sonjj  in  her  car, 
His  misshapen  words  oft  moved  her  to  smile, 

For  more  than  he  knew  her  heart  he  could  cheer. 
Could  more  than  he  knew  the  dull  moments  I>egui1e. 

When  night  oVr  the  world  its  shadows  had  spread, 
She  laid  him  to  rest  and  covered  him  warm; 

And  if  the  sturm- wings  but  rustled  o'crhcad. 
She  doubled  the  folds  above  his  dear  form. 

Still  tenderer  grew  her  motherly  care. 

When  pallid  he  lay,  and  wasted  and  weak ; 

Nor  would  she  her  (oils  and  vigils  forbear. 
Till  roses  of  health  rebloomed  on  his  check. 

Her  boy  was  her  hope.  She  looked  to  the  time 
When  all  her  fond  love  he  well  would  repay. 

When  forth  he  would  stand  a  man  in  his  |>rime. 
And  be  to  her  age  a  comfort  and  stay. 

Ah.  ho|)e  is  a  bud  which  never  may  bloom; 

Thntigh  love's  sleepless  eye  may  watch  o'er  it  keep. 
Yet  some  hidden  bane  its  life  may  consunte. 

And  leave  the  wrung  heart  to  wonder  and  weep. 

The  son  is  a  man,  tall,  hardy  and  hale. 

The  mother  is  old  and  feeble  of  limb; 
He  leaned  upon  her  when  slender  and  frail, 

O  surely  she  now  may  lean  upon  him ! 

Alas,  there  are  hearts  akin  to  a  stone. 

Hearts  where  compassion  no  softness  has  shed; 

So  "itony  is  he,  for,  cneerless  and  lone. 

In  life's  roughest  ways  he  leaves  her  to  tread. 

She  misses  him  now  I     How  sad  is  the  thought 

That  the  path*  of  his  youth  are  spurned  by  his  feet, 

That  mockini;  the  wi««lom  which  once  he  was  taught, 
He  loves  the  low  place  where  the  sensual  meet. 


Alas,  he  is  there,  and  pleasing  his  lips 

With  cups  more  inflamed  than  innocence  knows; 

Is  there,  while  his  mother  it  searching  for  chips. 
With  cold  reddened  hands  beneath  the  loose  snows. 

Rich  with  a  few  chips,  she  turns  to  her  room. 
And  rouses  her  fire  with  sedulous  pains. 

To  relieve,  if  she  may,  the  chill  and  the  gloom. 
And  urge  the  lag  blood  along  her  old  veins. 

We  know  the  great  Father  in  heaven  is  e<K>d, 

For  freely  his  gifts  he  scatters  below. 
And  did  men  but  order  their  lives  as  they  should, 

Along  in  their  ways  how  blest  they  might  go  I 

No,  not  to  God's  works,  their  friction  or  flaws. 

May  man  their  unrest  or  sufferings  trace; 
The  evils  they  l>ear  find  ever  their  cause 

In  follies,  in  errors,  or  sins  of  the  race. 

See  thousands,  by  lusts  of  the  flesh  overborne, 
Pursue  the  sure  road  to  sorrow  and  pain  ; 

Sec  thousands,  though  voices  may  warn  them,  and  Wkn 
Yet  lift  the  vile  cup,  and  drain  it,  and  drain. 

While  others,  whose  cheeks  never  bum  with  i  blosb. 
Deal  out  the  strong  draughts  to  all  who  will  pay; 

And  evils,  as  flortds  fn->m  full  fountains  ru>h. 
Break  forth  over  hi>nies,  and  flow  fjr  away. 

What  mystery  shadows  these  human  affairs! 

O  where  is  the  man  whose  wisdom  can  tell. 
Why  God  with  all  sin  so  patiently  bears. 

Why  earth  is  so  tike  a  province  of  hell! 

How  oft  a  hani  lut  to  virtue  is  dealt, 

A  blot  on  her  name,  a  shaft  in  her  breast  \ 

While  guih.  the  terrors  of  conscience  tuifcll. 
Goes  gaily  along,  unsmitieo  and  blest. 

While  some  proudly  move  with  hands  full  of  gotil. 
Or  leisurely  sit  by  their  fire's  full  glow, 

How  many  in  want,  enfeebled  or  old. 

Must  glean  their  scant  wo<vl  from  ander  tb« mow ! 

There  sure  is  some  shore,  though  yet  out  of  sigbl. 
Where  all  the  dark  tilings  which  piiule  us  here 

Shall  brighten  to  {troots  of  wisdom  and  might, 
And  be  to  all  eyes  illumined  and  clear. 

Then  woe  to  the  souls  that  cleave  tu  the  wmog. 
And  woe  to  the  souls  on  others  thiU  prey! 

For  just  is  our  Goit,  though  silent  to  long. 
Yes,  vengeance  is  his,  and  he  will  reiiaj  I 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
By  H.  K.  W.  Wilcox. 


Chester,  originally  called  Upland,  is  the  most 
ancient  town  and  county  seat  in  Pennsylvanfa.  It 
is  famous  as  the  first  landing-place  of  William 
Penn  within  the  province,  early  in  November, 
1682.  He  had  previously  landed  below,  at  New- 
castle, October  27th,  where  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  Colonists  "of  all  peoples,  tongues, 
and  nations." 

When  Penn  arrived  at  Upknd  with  his  party  of 
Friends,  they  were  hospitably  received  and  enter- 
tained by  Governor  Robert  Wade.  On  this  occa- 
sion Penn  addressed  his  friend  Pearson,  one  of  his 
own  Society  who  had  accompanied  him  in  the  ship 
Welcome,  and  said : 

"Providence  has  brought  us  here  in  safety. 
Thou  hast  been  the  companion  of  my  toils;  what 
wilt  thou  that  I  should  call  this  place?"  To 
which  Pearson  replied :  **  Chester,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  city  from  whence  I  came." 

Among  the  first  buildings  of  importance  erected 
in  the  place  was  that  occupied  by  Robert  Wade  as 
his  residence,  but  subsequently  used  by  the  As- 
sembly of  Pen ns) Ivan ia  during  its  meetings  at 
Chester.  It  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Essex 
House. 

Here  Governor  Penn  met  his  fellow-colonists, 
and  with  them  projected  the  future  plan  for  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  Here  he  was  bounti- 
fully received  on  his  reiurji  from  England,  and 
the  old  Essex  House  was  famous  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Governor  and  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. All  vestiges  of  the  old  structure  have 
long  since  passed  away.  It  stood  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  Chester  Creek,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  and  on  a  plain  about  fifteen  feet 
above  tide-water.  Skirting  the  river  bank  stood 
a  number  of  lofty  pine  and  walnut  trees.  The 
gable-end  of  the  Essex  House  pointed  on  the  Del- 
aware, and  the  southwest  end  pointed  on  Essex 
street ;  its  back  piazza  was  on  a  line  with  Chester 
Creek,  which  separated  the  house  and  farm  from 
the  town  of  Chester. 

Robert  Wade  owned  all  the  land  on  the  side  of 
the  creek  opposite  Chester,  extending  back  some 
distance  up  the  stream.  The  Chester  side  was 
originally  owned  entirely  by  James  Sanderland,  a 


wealthy  Swedish  proprietor,  and  extended  back 

into  the  country  a  considerable  distance.  Sander- 
land  was  a  prominent  Episcopalian,  and  founder 
of  the  old  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  of  Chester. 
A  monument  of  fine  sculpture  of  that  time  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  his  death  in  1692.  None 
of  his  descendants  are  now  living. 

On  the  same  spot  was  erected  a  monument  com- 
memorative of  the  first  "A.  M."  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.    The  following  is  the  inscription: 

"  Here  lieth  Paul  Jackson,  A.M.  He  was  the 
first  who  received  a  degree  in  the  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania; a  man  of  virtue,  worth,  and  knowledge. 
Died  1767,  aged  i^  years," 

Paul  Jackson  was  (he  ancestor  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Jackson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  brother-in-law  of 
Hon.  Charles  Thomson.  He  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  best  classical  scholars  in  his  time ;  and  took 
part  in  the  Braddock  Expedition. 

The  brick  house  owned  by  John  Hart,  in  which 
the  first  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  held,  was 
in  after  years  used  as  a  cooper's  shop.  It  was  a 
one  and  a  half  story  structure  loraied  near  the 
creek.  The  oaken  chair  in  which  Governor  Penn 
sat,  as  Chief  of  Assembly,  was  long  after  preserved 
in  the  family  of  Colonel  Frazier. 

At  the  mill  seat  on  Chester  Creek  was  originally 
located  the  first  mill  in  the  country,  and  was 
erected  by  Richard  Townsend,  who  brought  the 
materials  from  England.  The  iron  vane  was  pre- 
served many  years  after  the  old  mill  had  passed 
away.  The  initials  represent  the  original  partners 
who  owned  the  mill :  '*  William  Penn,  Samuel 
Carpenter,  and  Caleb  Pusey,"  The  date  1699, 
of  the  erection  of  the  structure,  was  also  inscribed 
on  the  vane. 


W^.  P. 


S.C. 


c.  p. 


1699. 


WIFE. 


Near  ihe  site  of  the  old  mill  stood  the  residence 
of  Richard  Townsend,  a  low  stone  building  of 
rude  fitiibh,  one  story  high.  In  its  day  it  was  con- 
sidered a  dwelling  of  no  mean  pretensions. 

Not  far  from  this  locality,  which  was  known  as 
'^  Ridley  Creek  Mills,"  was  a  rock  upon  which 
was  cut  the  date  and  initials,  "J.  S.,  1682," 
marking  the  spot  where  John  Sharpless,  the  origi- 
nal settler,  erected  a  temporayy  hut,  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  that  year. 

We  have  evidence  in  the  following  |>etition 
issued  in  1700,  of  the  ambitious  expectations  of 
the  early  inhabitants  of  Chester,  looking  forward 
to  the  growth  and  thrift  of  the  town : 

"lf7ifrfas,  Chester  is  daily  improving,  and  in 
lime  may  he  a  good  place,  we  pray  that  the 
Queen's  road  may  be  laid  out  as  direct  as  possible, 
from  Darby  to  the  bridge  on  Chester  creek." 

This  paper  was  signed  by  ninety  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chester  and  vicinity. 

Jasper  Yates,  a  sonin-law  to  Sanderland,  erected, 
in  1700,  "an  extensive  granary,  which  received 
much  of  the  grain  from  Lancaster  and  Chester 
Counties," 

Soon  after  the  first  colonists  arrived  by  the 
Factor,  in  December,  1681,  the  Delaware  was 
frozen  over  at  Chester  where  they  located.  Several 
shifw  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1682. 

It  was  during  the  early  *•  Councils  of  Brotherly 
Love,"  which  convened  at  Wade's  house,  at 
Chester,  which  were  participated  in  by  representa- 
tives from  all  the  families  of  Friends  which  had 
Settled  in  the  vicinity,  that  the  project  of  a  great 
town,  or  "City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  was  inau- 


gurated ;  and  that  location  was  primarily  the 
centre  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  found  the  great 
metropolis.  But  Chester  Creek  could  not  ccimpete 
with  the  Schuylkill ;  and  it  was  declared  that 
Philadelphia,  which  had  been  planned  by  William 
Penn,  was  the  more  eligible  spot,  and  *'thal  it 
seemed  appointed  by  its  two  rivers  and  other  coo^ 
veniences  for  a  great  town." 

Penn,  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  one  of  his 
agents,  concerning  the  plan  of  Philadelphia,  says : 
"  Let  every  house  be  placed,  if  the  person  please, 
in  the  middle  of  its  plot,  as  to  the  breadthway  of 
it,  so  that  there  may  be  ground  on  eaeh  side  for 
gardens,  or  orchards,  or  fields,  that  it  may  be  a 
green  country  town,  which  will  never  be  burned, 
and  always  be  wholesome." 

A  family  named  Preston,  living  in  Bucks  County, 
relate  that  one  of  their  ancestors  witnessed  the 
arrival  of  William  Penn,  an  account  of  which  be 
gives  in  the  following  language: 

"  When  the  ship  in  which  Governor  Peon  nv 
rived  from  England  came  up  to  the  Neshamcny, 
he  was  met  by  the  Indians.  The  masts  of  the 
ship  struck  the  trees  of  Levade's  Hill  i^whcrc  sub- 
sequently the  navy  yard  was  located).  The  white 
settlers  and  Indians  joined  in  preparing  a  bountiful 
feast  for  the  Governor  and  his  family.  WilHam 
Penn  walked  with  the  Indians,  sat  down  with  ihcm 
on  the  ground,  and  ate  with  them  roa&ted  acoru 
and  hominy.  This  pleased  the  Indians  so  nodi 
that  they  began  to  show  how  they  could  hop  and 
jump.  Penn,  much  to  their  delight  and  axniae> 
ment,  then  joined  with  them  in  jumptox,  oW 
Ae  beat  them  all  J' 


TO  A  WIFE. 


Oh  ?  hatUt  th'iu  never  shared  my  fate. 
More  «lark  than  (ale  wnulil  prove, 

My  heart  were  truly  desolate 
Without  thy  soothing  love. 

Bui  thou  hast  suffered  for  my  sake, 

Whilst  this  relief  I  found, 
Like  fearless  lira  that  strive  to  take 

The  poison  from  a  wound. 

My  fond  affection  thou  ha&t  seen, 

Then  judge  of  my  regret. 
To  think  more  happy  thou  hadst  been 

If  we  had  never  mett 

And  has  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee? 

Ah,  no!  that  smiling  check 
Proves  more  unchanging  love  for  me 

Than  labored  words  could  s|)cak. 


Dut  there  are  true  hearts  which  the  sight 

Of  sorrow  summons  forth; 
Though  known  in  days  of  past  delight, 

Wc  knew  not  half  their  worth. 

How  unlike  some  who  have  profcsacd 
So  much  in  Friendship's  name. 

Yet  calmly  (mum  to  think  how  betf 
They  may  evade  her  claim. 

But  ah  t  from  them  to  ihce  I  turn. 
They'd  make  me  loathe  mankind; 

Far  better  lessons  I  may  learn 
From  thy  nore  holy  mind. 

The  love  that  gives  a  chann  to  home 

I  feel  they  cannot  take  i 
We'll  pray  for  happier  years  to  oone. 

For  one  anolhet's  sake. 
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By  David  Murdoch. 


lAPTER  XLI.      A  BRIDGE  OF  GOLD  FOR  AN  BNEMv's 
RETREAT. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Dominie's  party  had 
been  scrupulously  carried  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  secretly,  that  not  a  rumor  of  their  approach  had 
reached  the  camp  of  the  Mohawks.  Their  rever- 
end leader  had  two  objects  in  his  mind  r  Firsfiy^ 
as  he  would  have  said  himself,  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  the  North  and  the  South 
through  Brandt's  aid.  It  was  reported  that  the 
lady  spy  was  a  young  man  in  woman  apparel,  who 
had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  by  the  way  of 
the  Round  Top.  Every  member  of  the  Consistory 
present  said  "  he  must  be  prevented."  "The  he 
jade!"  said  the  roused  pastor;  "  we  must  skin  her 
this  time." 

"Aye,  aye,  minister,"  said  Grant;  "skin  for 
skin,  as  the  Scripture  says;  and  fegs,  sir,  your 
name  is  Skinniman;  but  it's  no  easy  putten  saut  on 
a  mouse's  (ail." 

"  We  must  keep  the  rascal  from  getting  on  board 
the  ship:  and  secomiiyi  my  brethren,  deliverance 
of  the  captives.  If  we  can  drive  the  savages  back, 
well  and  good  after  that;  let  us  try." 

There  were  some  who  insinuated  concerning  the 
officers  on  parole,  as  if  they  were  on  a  pretended 
hunt;  but  the  Dominie  would  not  allow  a  word 
to  be  s[>oken  against  their  honor;  and  when  any 
one  whispered  suspicion  of  Clarence,  the  good 
man  got  so  angry  that  all  were  glad  to  hold  their 
peace  except  Mat  Van  Deusen,  who  wanted  to 
know  more  of  those  "paper  things  that  had  such 
power." 

As  to  Clarence,  who  did  not  appear  till  the  close 
of  the  chase,  there  was  before  him  a  daring  course, 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pursue.  He  entered 
into  the  circle  that  morning,  resolved  to  follow 
the  chief  robber,  and  either  thwart  him  or  die. 
The  attention  of  CbfTord  was  early  arrested  to  the 
movements  of  his  mysterious  countryman.  The 
experienced  soldierly  air  of  the  youth,  who  held 
his  bead  up  so  firmly,  and  tie  manner  in  which 
he  stepped  from  stone  to  turf,  put  him  on  the 
alert.  Perhaps  the  features  of  Clarence  might 
recall  an  image  discovered  by  his  conscience  of  late 


(Concluded.) 

in  his  dreams:  a  face  which  he  was  impelled   to 
follow,  though  it  spoke  of  vengeance.     Once  he 
was  upon   the  point   of  demanding  of  Clarence 
who  he  was,   and  why    he   followed    him,    when 
some  call  in  the  chase  diverted  him  from  his  pre- 
sent aim.     When  the  hunters  made  their  finst  stop, 
the  two  did  not  meet  in  the  bed  of  the  cascade. 
During   the  second   part  of  the  chase,   Clarence 
w-as  not  so  successful  in  keeping  Clifford  in  view. 
That  wily  sinner  had  more  persons  to  watch  thati 
one.     The  two  Indians,  Kiskataam  and  his  foil, 
had  made  a  sudden  turn  around  the  corner  of  a 
rock,  and   being   suspicious   of  treachery  during 
these    two   days  past,  ClifTord    followed   ihem  at 
full  speed,  coming  up  to  them  just  in  time  to  take 
the  captive  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  meet  his 
own   reward.     When    Clifford   and   Clarence  did 
meet,    it   was   to  scowl   that   fierce  frown    which 
proud  men,  whether  victors  or  defeated,  send  out 
upon    each   other   when    hate   burns    freely,    but 
which  passed  over  Clarence's  face  the  moment  he 
saw  his  sister  safely  out  of  the  traitor's  hands. 

The  division  under  Van  Vechten  fell  back,  so 
as  to  release  the  captives  taken  off  by  force  from 
the  Vlatts,  while  that  under  Salisbury  drew  away 
to  the  west,  so  as  to  intercept  the  Mohawk  on  his 
retreat.  The  moment  he  perceived  the  treachery 
of  Clifford,  and  found  out  that  Miss  Clinton, 
whom  they  had  been  wailing  for  so  long,  was  not 
ihe  daughter  of  the  rebel  Clinton,  but  of  the  great 
soldier,  his  men  were  ordered  to  the  west  through 
Katrina  Montour's  country.  The  red  men,  im- 
patient of  delay,  were  already  on  the  road,  and 
their  chief  only  remaining  behind  that  his  mind 
might  be  fully  satisfied,  when  the  war-whoop  of  his 
tribe  was  sounded  with  the  nona — retreat. 

Salisbury,  who  had  posted  his  men  on  the  side 
of  a  rising  ground  which  looked  to  the  southwest, 
lay  down,  quietly  waiting  the  van  of  the  enemy. 
The  orders  were  "do  not  rise  till  the  party  has 
passed  at  least  half  through;  then  take  him  in  the 
flank.     Keep  your  eani  open  for  the  word." 

The  Dominie,  who  came  up  to  this  party,  after 
surveying  their  position,  insisted  that  the  space 
before  them  gave  the  Indians  too  good  a  chance  for 
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keeping  clear  of  the  ambuscade,  and  that  they 
would  be  discovered  before  the  main  body  came 
forward.  "  I  am  for  giving  the  scoundrels  a  bridge 
of  gold  to  retreat  by,  but  not  quite  so  wide  as 
that."  The  reverend  pastor  was  right.  Some 
impatient,  undiscipb'ned  militia-man  gave  a  loud 
call  to  a  comrade  just  as  the  Indians  were  turning 
the  angle  of  the  hill,  when  a  pause  was  ordered, 
and  a  wide  sweep  taken;  skulking  among  the 
trees  and  by  the  knolls,  Salisbury  ordered  one 
volley,  but  the  bullets  fell  short  of  the  aim.  The 
rest  was  a  scattering  fight,  with  the  exception  of  a 
show  of  battle  ;  but  when  Brandt  himself  came  up, 
the  skirmish  was  a  mere  frolic.  The  moment  that 
chief  appeared,  the  blood  of  the  Dominie  rose  so 
that  it  took  all  the  force  of  the  company  to  restrain 
him. 

•'  Let  me  alone  if  you  will  not  help.  Don't 
you  see  the  heathen  liger  there,  how  he  stalks 
before  us,  with  as  much  assurance  as  Goliath  did 
with  his  greaves  of  brass  and  his  weaver's  beam. 
Let  me  give  him  one  stone  at  least,  I  tell  you,  from 
the  back  of  that  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  val- 
ley. I  may  bring  him  down  and  revenge  the 
country  for  the  blood  he  has  shed  at  Cherry 
Valley  and  Wyoming." 

"  Yes,  but  Dominie,  he  will  send  that  tomahawk 
of  his  through  your  skull  before  yon  load  again; 
and  you  are  too  heavy  to  run  fast."  This  was 
said  by  the  captain,  with  a  sly  wink  to  the  rest. 

••  Stop  there,  you  bloody  pagan,  till  I  gtt  one 
shot  at  you,"  shouted  out  the  earnest  man  ;  and 
with  that  he  let  fly,  but  his  mark  had  a  tree  be- 
tween him  and  the  muzzle  before  the  trigger  was 
was  drawn.  Well  was  it  for  him,  for  the  aroused 
minister  was  a  good  shot,  and  the  ball  sank  into 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Brandt,  to  show  that  he 
did  not  despise  the  black  coat  and  cocked  hat, 
came  out  suddenly  and  returned  the  fire,  so  that 
the  bullet  whizzed  over  the  mark,  without  injury. 

"Come  out  from  that,  you  skulking  red-skinned 
murderer,"  the  Dominie  roared  out  at  the  fnll 
pitch  of  his  voice,  "and  let  me  have  as  good  a 
chance,  and  see  if  you  ever  reach  the  Mohawk 
flats  again." 

By  this  time  the  Indians  had  succeeded  in  find- 
ing their  way  by  the  bed  of  the  stream  that  runs 
by  the  fool  of  the  hill,  and  it  would  have  been 
folly  to  follow,  more  especially  as  all  the  pris- 
oners, with  the  exception  of  Elder  .\bicl  and  his 
son,  had  been  recaptured  by  the  reserve  under  the 


command  of  Grant.  That  eccentric  mortal,  on 
the  watch  for  a  chance  to  distinguish  himself, 
came  upon  the  enemy's  rear  at  the  time  of  the 
surprise  produced  by  the  su«iden  appearance  of 
Salisbury,  and  carried  off  Martin  Schuyler,  with 
others,  in  triumph.  The  guarri  set  over  the  cap- 
tives were  some  of  their  disguised  neighbors,  who, 
justly  dreading  the  wrath  which  would  come  oo 
them,  now  that  their  cause  was  lost,  ran  in  double 
quick  time  away  from  vengeance. 

"  Tak  care  o'  thae  puir  captives  there,"  Grant 
roared  out,  "a  deel's  dozen  o'  you;  let  the  rest 
o'  you  follow  me  after  thae  fause  guissards,  de* 
ceitful  loons  that  they  are.  Were  I  but  withia 
ten  yards  o'  them,  if  I  would  na  pepper  their 
doups  for  them — 'Dredge  their  drodem/  as  luy 
granny,  honest  woman,  used  to  say." 

All  this  time  the  big  brawny  fellow  was  running 
at  the  head  of  his  party,  uttering  all  kinds  of 
speeches  against  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  rene- 
gades before  him,  till  he  got  as  near  to  some  of 
them  as  was  sjfe  for  himself,  he  being  actualljr 
alone,  when  there  were  half  a  dozen  of  the  terri- 
fied false  faces  turned  upon  him  in  desperation. 
For  the  time  he  forgot  that  a  mean  fox,  when 
earthed  in  his  hole,  will  snarl  and  bite  the  largest 
mastiff.  One  figure,  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
town  tailor,  wheeling  around  in  terror,  plunged  a 
knife  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  Scotchman's  arm, 
and  nearly  succeeded  in  giving  Grant  bis  Ia»t 
lesiion. 

"You  miserable  neer-do-wecl,"  said  Grant,  "is 
that  the  way  you  meet  your  neebors  in  the  woods 
that  have  come  sae  far,  and  at  sic  exj^cnsc,  tu  sec 
you?" 

So  taking  the  frightened  artist  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  the  seat  of  his  breeches,  be  shook 
him  with  a  force  which  made  his  teeth  chatter 
and  his  eyes  to  start  out  of  their  sockets. 

"Tak  that,  you  limpin  limbo'  hungry  bunun- 
ity,  and  see  if  you  can  leani  to  behave  your^el  at 
hame  instead  of  here,  ihewen  your  cmmpsic  grey 
claith."  And  with  that  he  renewed  il>e  shake, 
till  the  tailor,  In  an  ague  fit  oi  horror  that  made 
every  hair  stand  on  end,  screamed  out: 

"Mercy,  mercy,  Hughie  Grant;  let  tne  go,  uA 
V\\  be  as  true  a  Whig  as  ever  brt-^thctl.  all  my 
Ufe  long." 

"Mercy,  indeed,"  said  the  other,  "alter  >ou'vc 
tried  to  put  that  whittle  up  to  the  he/t  in  my 
brisket  bane.     You  see  by  that  bluid  nnnin  tbero 


: 


what  your  bodkin  has  done,  you  false  loon.  I'll 
tear  the  garment  aff  you,  as  Ahijali  did  the  son  o' 
Jeroboam,  and  send  you  hame  to  clip  the  tails  aff 
lice." 

And  with  that  he  put  his  great  fingers  up  to  the 
throat  of  the  tailor,  stripping  him  from  head  to 
heel  of  all  his  Indian  garb,  then  taking  whatever 
steel  was  in  the  dress,  he  left  him  to  buckle  on 
what  was  left  of  it^  while  he  ran  in  search  of  other 
renegades. 

But  it  was  every  man  for  himself  there  on  that 
day.  The  place  was  favorable  for  hiding,  and 
the  few  that  were  caught  were  punished  on  the 
spot,  if  worth  punishment,  or  suffered  to  run  out 
of  the  way,  lest  they  should  know  them  and  be 
obliged  to  notice  who  they  were.  Some  followed 
in  the  trail  of  Brandt,  afraid  to  return. 

On  Grant's  going  back  to  his  party,  he  met  the 
Elder  Abiel,  togethei  with  his  son,  walking  west* 
ward  at  full  sjieed,  as  if  retreating.  The  Scotch- 
man, confounded  at  the  sight,  came  up  to  them, 
saying,  in  his  broadest  style  of  speech: 

"Whare  the  warl  are  you  gaun  noo,  Mr.  Abiel? 
One  might  think  you  had  got  eneuch  o*  the  hill, 
by  this  time,  to  mak  you  turn  your  face  the  ither 
way." 

"I  am  running  after  Brandt,"  said  the  old 
man,  sorrowfully.  'I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  get 
up  to  him.  David,  here,  will  follow  me,  though 
he  is  not  obliged  to  go.  See  if  you  can  get  him 
to  return  back  with  you.  We  can  be  both  ill 
spared  from  home  in  these  times." 

'*VVhat  does  this  mean?"  the  Scotchman  cried 
out,  scarcely  comprehending  what  he  heanL  "Are 
you  gaen  fey?  Tell  me,  Dauvit,  for  you  seem  to 
have  some  sense  left." 

Abiel's  son,  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made, 
said,  in  a  grouty  way,  that  the  whole  company 
had  had  the  chance  of  escaping  that  morning, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  father. 

"When  I  awakened,"  said  he,  "the  Mohawks 
were  asleep,  every  man  of  them,  their  arras  all 
stacked  against  a  tree.  I  whispered,  now  is  our 
time,  when  dad  just  raised  his  head,  looking 
around,  and,  as  he  lay  down,  said  he  would  not 
do  thai  for  all  King  George's  dominions.  Some 
nice  freak  of  what  he  calls  honor.  For  all  that, 
where  he  goes  I  go,  though  it  should  be  to  the 
gallows." 

*•  David,"  said  the  Elder,  "do  not  speak  in 
that  way,  else  I  will   command  you  to  return. 


Here  is  the   Dominie  coming,   I  will   leave  it  to 
him." 

That  earnest  leader  of  the  camp  of  Israel  had, 
after  his  own  personal  combat  with  the  big 
Mohawk,  all  but  forced  Salisbury  and  his  party 
back  from  pursuing  the  enemy.  Though  his  own 
blood  was  so  hot  that  he  was  ready  to  meet 
Brandt,  or  anything  else  on  the  open  field,  he 
was  too  cautious  a  man  not  to  see  the  folly  and 
the  danger  of  attempting  to  intercept  or  pursue 
an  Indian  army,  under  such  a  leader,  far  into  the 
wilds.  For  with  all  this  prudence,  he  had  no 
small  idea  of  his  own  knowledge  of  military  affairs, 
derived  from  an  extensive  reading  in  ancient  and 
modern  history,  which  he  was  apt  to  quote  a  little 
too  freely,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
— laughably. 

He  was  laying  down  the  laws  of  war  to  Salisbury 
in  his  loudest  tones,  with  his  usually  violent  ges- 
tures; the  latter  impatiently  listening  to  what  he 
thought  he  knew  better  than  the  reverend  soldier. 
As  they  both  came  along  side  by  side,  they  were 
seen  by  the  others  who  were  waiting  for  them. 
The  Dominie,  in  no  hurry  now,  riding  as  he  was, 
a  favorite  hobby,  came  on  striding  over  the  narrow 
bridle  path — for  he  was  what  jockeys  call,  a  wide 
traveller — -slopping  every  tenth  step,  pulling  his 
broad  body  in  the  irritated  captain's  way,  who 
had  been  robbed  of  a  share  in  the  laurels  won. 

"  You  see,  Billy,  you  were  nearly  caught  in  the 
woods  like  Absalom:  you  and  your  men  would 
have  been  cats'  meat  to  these  savages.  You  see, 
Billy,  when  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks  fought 
with  each  other,  the  one  had  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom, Minerva,  on  their  side,  and  the  other,  Mars, 
Had  I  gone  with  you,  then  it  would  have  had 
these  two,  and  we  might,  with  God's  help,  as  I 
always  write  on  all  my  prescriptions,  have  pre- 
vailed. But,  Billy,  I  could  not  do  anything 
without  your  arm^  nor  could  you  do  without  my 
counsel." 

"That  may  all  be  true,  Dominie,"  said  the 
person  lectured;  "but  when  a  man  is  taunted  with 
cowardice,  he  is  willing  to  throw  all  on  the  chance 
of  proving  his  courage." 

"Pohl  is  it  there  where  the  pain  lies?  You 
are  no  coward  man,  if  that  will  please  you ;  and 
that  you  have  not  had  Ulysses  by  your  side,  is 
not  your  fault.  You  are  Hector  himself,  only 
had  you  but  chosen  that  narrow  passage  on  this 
side  of  where  you  planted  your  men,  you  could 
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have  riddled  those  red  skins,  so  that  they  would 
have  fallen  like  the  soldiers  of  Xerxes  at  the  straits 
of  Thermopylae;  and  we  would  have  hailed  you 
like  another  Leonidas  this  day,,  bearing  you  back 
on  our  shields  in  triumph.  That  would  have  been 
something  to  be  proud  of.  But  what  have  we 
here?  My  own  honest  brother.  Elder  Abiel,  once 
more  free  !  God  be  praised,  that  our  war  has  not 
been  in  vain.  We  shall  have  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving for  this  blessing,  were  it  for  nothing  else. 
My  right  arm  is  restored  to  me." 

"Nae  sae  fast,  minister,"  said  Grant;  "the 
Elder  says  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  Neaugra. 
He's  neither  to  baud  nor  to  bind,  willy  illy." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  was  the  really 
anxious  inquiry  of  the  Dominie,  who  feared  that 
the  mind  of  his  friend  had  suffered  in  his  cap- 
tivity. *•  Surely  you  cannot  be  so  taken  up  with 
a  heathen's  company,  that  you  should  prefer  it  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  saints." 

The  Elder  only  shook  his  head,  for  his  heart 
was  full.  David,  his  son,  took  it  up  by  saying 
that  his  *'  father  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  that 
he  was  bound  in  honor  to  Brandt,  for  some  kind- 
ness he  had  shown  to  him,  and  he  was  now  on 
the  road  to  offer  himself  up." 

**  Let  us  hear,"  was  the  alarmed  Dominie's 
words,  "what  is  that  point  of  honor  that  makes 
you  so  sensitive;  for  it  must  be  very  clear  and 
strong  before  I  will  consent  to  such  a  loss  as 
Garret  Abiel.  Our  labor  and  our  blood  must  not 
be  thrown  away  in  vain." 

Grant,  who  had  been  impatiently  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  put  in  a  word,  hastened  here  to  say, 
"that's  true,  minister;  I  am  for  carrying  the 
Elder  back.  We  are  strong  enough,  a'  hands  of 
us,  and  though  we  read  in  the  second  book  of 
Samuel,  the  twentieth  chapter,  and  the  aughteenth 
verse,  if  I'm  na  mistaen,  that  they  were  wont  to 
speak  in  old  times,  saying  'they  will  surely  ask 
counsel  of  Abel,'  and  so  they  ended  the  matter; 
I'm  thinkin'  it  was  na  this  Elder  Abiel,  for  they 
were  not  sae  foolish  as  to  put  themsels  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines." 

The  Dominie,  who  stood  perfectly  confounded 
at  the  position  of  the  Elder's  affairs,  looked  Grant 
in  the  face  all  the  time  he  spoke,  seemingly  think- 
ing on  something  else,  and  not  conscious  of  any* 
thing  that  was  said  by  the  Scot,  at  the  close  drew 
a  long  breath,  repeating  his  own  words,  "all  our 
labor  in  vain,  and  what  a  loss!'* 


*'Yes,  minister,  I've  just  been  reflecten,"  said 
Grant,  "  that  this  wee  fecht  o'  ours  is  waur  to  us 
than  the  battle  o'  the  Shirra  muir  was;  whare  a 
neebur  o'  my  toon  lost  his  faither  and  his  mither, 
and  a  gude  braid  swourd  that  was  worth  them 
baith.     What  think  you  o'  that?" 

The  good  man  smiled.  In  other  circumstance* 
he  would  have  laughed  aloud ;  but  turning  to  the 
Elder,  he  desired  a  full  account  of  his  pledge 
given  to  the  Mohawk;  which  when  he  heard,  he 
sighed  and  said  : 

"I  am  sorry;  and  I  am  rejoiced.  We  must 
part  for  the  present.  Such  honor  is  not  seen  but 
in  the  true-hearted ;  and  God  shall  reward  it. 
Proud  am  I  this  day.  Your  example  will  weigh 
heavier  than  the  hills;  and  what  is  best  of  all,  our 
good  Dutch  Church  is  represented  in  you  this  day, 
and  the  fame  thereof  will  go  far  among  the  Gen- 
tiles even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

The  Elder  here  held  out  his  hand  firmly,  which 
the  Dominie  grasped,  taking  off  his  hat  as  all  did» 
feeling  that  an  act  of  devotion  was  to  follow ;  fcM* 
the  good  pastor  poured  out  a  most  fervent  prayer, 
ending  with  the  apostolic  benediction  in  Dutch 9 
'  *  De  genadi  onzes  Heeren  Jesus  Christus  ty  m*t 
uioen  geest !     Amen, ' ' 

"  Now,  David,  sec  that  you  watch  over  your 
old  father;  and  watch  every  chance  for  escape. 
Don't  forget  your  catechism  and  the  canons. 
There  is  a  copy  for  you ;  have  it  alt  on  your 
tongue's  end,  when  you  come  back  ;  and  you  can 
read  the  marriage  service  now  and  then,  and  I'll 
join  Susy  Myers  and  you  togrther.  Keep  up  a 
good  spirit." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Grant,  who  was  always  ready, 
"a  stoot  heart  to  a  stay  brae;  faint  heart  never 
gained  fair  lady." 

The  two  companions  parted  here,  the  Abieb 
with  a  white  handkerchief  on  the  top  of  a  pole  at 
a  flag  of  truce  in  case  of  accidents  on  the  way  to 
the  camp  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Dominie  to  the 
Flat  Rock,  where  all  were  gathering  preparatory 
to  their  descent  down  the  mountain  side.  Already 
the  chief  persons  were  assembled,  and  waiting  Hit 
decision  of  some  controlling  power  Bertram  and 
Clarence,  agreeably  to  their  intentions  at  tb« 
outset  of  their  adventure,  had,  with  the  a»btaoc« 
of  Gabriel,  kindled  three  fires,  south  of  the  pina 
orchard,  as  the  signal  of  success  to  the  ship  that 
lay  along  the  shore  waiting.  Just  at  the  mofaent 
when  the  Dominie  had  reached  the  verge  of  tba 
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cliff  and  looked  toward  the  tnoon  there  came  forth 
the  reverberations  of  cannon  thrice  repeated,  as 
answers  to  the  flame  that  rose  from  their  fires. 
Then  came  up  as  many  Roman  candles  burning 
clear,  and  shooting  out  sparks  brilliant  as  star 
dust.  These  attracted  the  different  classes  to 
whom  the  sight  of  fireworks  was  a  new  thing. 

Bjr  and  by,  when  all  supposed  these  rejoicings 
over  for  the  time,  lights  of  different  colors  were 
seen  to  spread  from  prow  to  stern  of  the  ship,  till 
she  seemed  lo  stand  out  upon  the  darkened  sky,  a 
fiery  image  of  some  terrible  being,  ready  to  mount 
on  wings.  They  who  were  ignorant  of  how  all 
that  was  produced  stood  in  amazement,  not  un- 
mixed with  terror.  The  name  of  that  vessel  was 
one  that  created  fear  all  along  the  river;  and 
recent  occurrences  had  not  served  to  allay  these 
fears.  The  Clintons,  however,  saw  in  that  brilliant 
object,  the  signal  of  joyful  enthusiasm  in  which 
the  whole  ship's  crew  united  as  one  man. 

"I  can  hear,"  said  Bertram,  "their  hearty 
cheers;  I  am  sure  of  it.  The  voices  of  four  hun- 
dred men  can  be  heard  that  short  distance.  There 
again." 

•'  You  imagine,  cousin  Bertram,"  was  Clarence's 
cooler  word.  "  You  may  as  well  say  that  you  see 
them  ;  but  by  George  I  do  see  them  crowding  the 
deck.    There,  take  the  glass  and  see  for  yourself.'* 

"I  see  no  men,"  said  the  sailor,  who  looked 
with  a  seaman's  eye;  "but  there,  I  see  our  initials 
hung  out  in  flaming  characters,  B.  M.  C." 

The  other  companies  viewed  the  illuminated 
vessel  with  different  feelings,  and  it  would  not 
serve  any  good  purpose  to  record  these  in  detail. 
The  Dominie  was  impatient  to  be  gone,  as  the 
next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  he  must  be  at  his 
post.  As  many  as  chose  to  encamp  for  the  night, 
had  the  opportunity,  as  the  booths  erected  by 
Brandt's  army  still  stood,  and  the  embers  still 
smoldered  on  the  firei>laces,  where  they  had  been 
burning  during  the  week. 

"But  for  my  part,"  said  the  stout-hearted 
minister,  "  I  would  rather  be  in  my  own  roost 
beside  my  careful  hen,  than  lie  here  under  the 
stars  high  above  my  head,  where  the  hawk  and 
the  eagle  have  their  nest  so  near  me.  Let  poets 
say  what  they  please  of  such  sublimities." 

Grant  as  usual  put  his  word  in,  saying:  "Ane 
might  suppose  when  they  hear  you  preach,  that 
the  higher  tip  and  the  nearer  to  that  terrible 
crystal,   the  better  for  the  health  o*  the  spirit. 


That's  to  say  when  you  get  into  your  taunt- 
rums." 

"  All  true,  Grant,  and  proper  enough  to  be  said 
at  the  right  time,  but  I  hope,"  and  here  the  good 
man's  voice  quivered  a  little,  "I  hope  I  may  die 
in  my  nest ;  I  have  no  wish  just  at  this  moment  to 
mount  to  heaven  from  this  footstool.  You  captains 
must  lead  the  men  home  according  to  your  best 
wisdom.  I  shall  leave  my  nag  here  for  the  use  of 
the  young  lady;  1  can  get  one  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  from  Hanshee  Goetchius." 

With  this  the  Dominie  left.  Tom  had  been 
sent  away  an  hour  before  with  orders  to  go  straight 
to  the  parsonage,  so  that  all  miglit  be  in  readiness 
there  for  strangers.  Another  messenger  had  been 
sent  secretly  to  the  ship,  so  that  nothing  remained 
but  to  finish  what  had  so  far  made  such  good 
progress. 

"  Where  did  you  leave  your  master,  you  cow- 
ardly scoundrel/'  was  the  first  salutation  of  the 
anxious  Yfvrow,  "  that  you  have  come  skulking 
home  like  a  fox  that  has  lost  its  tail  in  a  trap?" 

"Leah  massa!"  was  Tom's  astonished  answer. 
"Me  neber  leab  massa ;  him  leab  Tom  shooting 
de  big  Indian  and  King  Cuffee.     He  I  he!  he!" 

Whether  it  was  Tom  or  the  Dominie  that  shot 
Brandt,  she  could  not  make  out  lo  this  day ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  her  ordering  a  couple  of 
sheep,  and  fowls  in  proportion,  to  be  killed,  so 
that  she  might  be  prepared  for  a  company,  "like 
another  Abigail,"  as  Grant  said. 

CHAI>TER   XLII,       TEARS   AND   SMILES. 

Towards  midnight,  under  the  guidance  of 
Teunis,  the  whole  party  lound  their  way  to  the 
parsonage.  On  the  road  old  Martin,  in  the  grati- 
tude of  his  heart,  yielded  to  the  plea  of  the  Tory's 
son ;  and  Elsie,  in  the  warmth  of  her  long- 
cherished  affection,  consented  to  be  a  bride  on  the 
next  day.  "It  would,"  she  said,  "make  Miss 
Clinton  so  happy  before  they  parted." 

Agreeably  to  the  command  of  the  Dominie, 
the  two  maidens  were  put  under  the  charge  of 
the  'Yfvrow,  who,  with  true  maternal  prudence, 
merely  kissed  them  both,  bidding  them  good -night 
in  the  sleeping  chamber  to  which  she  conveyed 
them.  Their  sleep  was  that  of  youth  and  health, 
after  undergoing  perils  on  the  heights,  perils  in 
depths,  and  perils  in  the  wilderness.  Weary 
and  overcome  with  their  exertion  of  body  and 
of  mind,   they  had  sunk   into  a  deep  slumber, 
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which  coniiniied  till  the  sun  was  far  up  in  the 
heavens.  Margaret  dreamed  all  night  of  the  dan- 
gers and  of  the  deliverances  of  the  past  week: 
the  one  class  of  images  mingling  so  with  the  other, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  disentwtned 
them.  A  prominent  figure  in  the  foreground  was 
an  eagle  that  grew  in  her  sight  large  as  a  ship;  its 
wings  spreading  out  till  they  became  sails,  by 
which  the  vessel  moved  fleetly  on  the  waves,  as 
she  had  seen  a  sea-gull  playing  in  a  storm.  On 
the  head  of  the  glorious  creature  was  a  brilliant 
jewel  that  glowed  like  a  crown  of  bright  flame.  All 
round  the  points  of  the  wings  were  lamps  that  hung 
like  lambent  fringes,  and  were  so  soft,  that  though 
she  had  taken  a  seat  between  these  wings,  the  fire 
did  not  scorch  her  in  the  least,  as  the  eagle  sailed 
down  the  broad  river,  with  Bertram  on  one  side 
and  Clarence  on  the  other ;  guiding  their  ship  as 
they  might  a  chariot  of  fire  on  the  land,  which 
went  as  she  willed.  It  was  sometimes  land,  and 
then  water.  All  at  once  the  vessel,  winged  as  it 
was,  hung  over  the  gulf  below  the  Falls,  where 
they  found  refuge.  The  spars  seemed  so  fine,  and 
the  hull  so  transpirent,  that  the  appearance  was 
more  magical  than  real.  The  rojjes  were  threads 
of  yellow  light,  and  the  waving  ensign  a  sheet  of 
red  flame  as  the  ground  on  which  were  inter- 
mingled the  lion  of  England  among  united  stars. 
At  that  instant,  in  her  sleep  she  heard  a  cry,  and 
saw  her  cruel  enemy  near  her  on  the  height  above. 
Here  she  leaped  into  the  airy  ship,  and  sailed 
away  above  the  clouds,  when  the  joyful  sailors 
fired  off  their  artillery,  giving  out  cheers  of  glad- 
ness and  continued  huzzas. 

At  this  moment  the  enraptured  maiden  awoke; 
nor  was  it  all  a  dream.  Some  of  the  youthful 
crew  outside,  noisy  in  their  mirth,  Sabbath  though 
it  was,  were  celebrating  the  events  which  gave 
the  elder  portion  of  the  population  such  pleasure. 

They  had  succeeded  in  firing  off  a  small  can- 
non, which  of  Itself  was  a  great  feat,  and  worthy 
of  their  vocal  music.  The  two  yotmg  women  re 
covering  their  scattered  senses,  looked  in  each 
other's  faces  and  smiled.  Margaret  calmly  kissed 
her  friend,  as  tears  filled  the  eyes  of  both — teare 
of  gratitude  to  God  and  love  to  one  another. 

"We  are  here,  and  safe,"  said  Elsie;  "let  us 
thank  the  great  Deliverer,  and  be  ready  for  what- 
ever else  may  come." 

"And  next  to  him  who  has  delivered  me,  I 
owe  all  to  my  dear  Elsie,  who  took  her  life  in  her 


hand  for  me,  a  stranger,  and  the  daughter  of  one 
who  is  the" — 

"Say  no  more  of  that,  Miss  Clinton;  there  is  a 
Providence  which  overrules  all  these  events;  and 
now  that  they  are  transpired,  I  would  not  have 
them  in  a  different  form  than  they  are  at  this 
moment,  though  it  may  sound  strange  to  you." 

"Some  good  thing  is  about  to  happen  then  to 
my  own  Elsie." 

"Yes,  Miss  Clinton,  Teunis  will  be  mine.  An 
event  I  never  expected  to  see;  my  father  is  recon- 
ciled to  him,  and  I  am  as  happy  as  a  young 
maiden  can  be.  All  has  come  out  of  your  cap- 
tivity, so  that  I  am  as  much  released  as  you  can 
be."  Here  Elsie  hid  her  face  on  Margaret's 
bosom. 

"That  is  your  own  good  heart  sjjeaking  that 
has  cheered  me  so  long :  for  it  seems  so  long  smce 
we  became  known  to  each  other,  that  it  sounds 
strange  to  me  to  hear  my  brother  &ay  we  must  be 
at  the  ship  to-morrow." 

"Yes,"  said  the  thoughtful  Elsie;  "you  return 
to  your  home,  and  I  remam  at  mine;  and  our 
experience  of  trouble  will  not  be  lost,  if  we  both 
fill  our  places  the  better  that  we  have  been  at 
school  up  among  the  mountains.  But,  hark,  there 
is  the  horn  of  warning  to  rise.  Tliere  is  more  to 
be  done  this  day  than  you  have  dreamed  of;  nor 
could  you  guess  though  you  were  to  try  all  day." 

The  countenance  of  Elsie,  while  it  retained  its 
usual  quiet  soberness,  was  more  cheerful  than  it 
had  been  for  some  time;  showing  that  pleasant 
thoughts  were  passing  over  the  zenith  oi  her 
heaven ;  and  yet  there  was  no  levity  nor  trifling 
demeanor.  Her  conversation  was  as  lively — more 
lively  than  ever,  but  inlermixed  with  sage  maxima 
which  she  had  heard  and  stored  up  in  the  past ; 
and  while  the  experience  of  the  high-bred  English 
maiden  was  gained  in  a  far  diflereni  sichool,  yet 
the  results  to  both  at  this  hour  were  not  unlike ; 
showing  that  virtue  is  eternal  and  unchangeable; 
impressed  up>on  the  soul  «nchin,  and  not  ucon  the 
body  without. 

"But,"  continued  Elsie,  "you  must  not  «ip. 
pose  that  my  heart  is  any  lighter,  though  I  smile 
in  your  face  this  morning;  like  the  keystone  of 
an  arch,  I  am  firmer  and  stronger  the  heavier  mjr 
responsibilities  are  becoming  1  Hat  but  heie  is 
something  that  will  interest  us." 

With  these  words  the  country  girl  drew  oof  into 
the  middle  of  the  floor  astrong  hairy  trunk,  studded 


with  brass  nails,  and  bound  with  iron,  such  as 
English  travellers  take  with  them  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Margaret  soon  expressed  her  surprise;  lor 
it  was  the  very  chest  which  she  herself  had  care- 
fully packed  with  what  she  intended  to  wear  on 
this  journey  to  Ulster.  Her  wonderraent  was 
how  it  could  possibly  be  on  that  floor,  when  she 
left  it  last  Sabbath  morning  in  her  lillle  cabin. 
Had  she  been  told  by  her  old  Scotch  nurse  that 
some  kind  fairy  had  brought  it  hither,  she  was 
likely  to  have  believed  her.  The  truth  must  be 
told  here.  Bertram  had  secretly  made  a  journey 
to  the  ship  during  the  night;  and  this  among 
other  matters  was  a  result  of  his  interview  with 
his  uncle  and  aunt.  The  day  was  to  be  spent  in 
this  inland  village,  where  in  gratitude  to  the  good 
man  who  had  aided  them  so  eflrciently,  and  in 
pure  friendship  far  Elsie,  Miss  Clinton  was  to  be 
allowed  to  remain.  The  dresses  which  the  chest 
contained  were  sent,  so  ihat  she  might  appear 
worthy  of  her  name  and  place  in  society.  Other' 
garments  lay  there  folded,  which  were  intended 
for  the  daughter  of  Martin  Schuyler,  who,  as  the 
relative  of  the  noble  man  of  Albany,  felt  as  dig- 
nified as  a  queen,  and  must  be  arrayed  that  day 
"  in  as  handsome  a  manner  as  becomes  her  stand- 
ing." So  the  proud  'Yfyrow  said  to  her  careful 
spouse  before  she  went  to  bed  that  night. 

The  two  damsels  were  soon  into  the  mysteries 
of  dressing.  Elsie  had  worn  the  gown  she  had 
on  the  night  she  left  Hoogenliuisen,  and  Mar- 
garet had  not  thought  after  being  caught  in  her 
parti-colored  blanket  of  changing  it  for  another. 
Once  afterwards  at  a  masquerade  in  Fortheringame 
Castle,  England,  did  she  appear  as  an  Indian 
Queen.  The  blanket  was  ke[)t  among  the  choicest 
treasures  of  her  gay  wardrobe. 

At  the  breakfast  table  both  the  visitors  were 
welcomed  by  their  host  and  hostess;  the  lady 
giving  them  the  warm  embrace  of  a  mother,  while 
the  Dominie  with  dignity  and  paternal  voice  bade 
them  welcome,  handing  them  at  the  same  time  to 
chairs  by  his  side. 

Margaret  felt  the  blood  tingling  through  her 
veins  as  she  sat  down  re  flee  ling  that  she  was  now 
in  the  presence  of  the  man  whom  she  had  learned 
to  respect  by  what  she  had  heard  of  him.  With 
all  her  experience  of  the  world  and  of  different 
companies,  she  was  not  without  anxiety  as  to  the 
result  of  thia  interview  with  one  whose  sentiments 
she  knew  must  be  of  a  high  order.     Forethought 


was  unnecessary  here,  as  all  was  done  in  decency 
and  order. 

"  You  have  at  least  been  fortunate  in  one  thing, 
my  lady:  in  your  late  excursion  in  seeing  our 
mountain  at  this  season,  for  it  is  the  only  object 
of  interest  we  have  to  show  a  stranger.  We  think 
it  beyond  all  other  hills." 

**  I  have  been  unfortunate,  my  dear  sir,  in  not 
being  in  a  fit  frame  to  enjoy  it,  as  I  would  have 
done  had  fear  not  prevailed  over  my  admira- 
tion ;  still  I  shall  take  impressions  with  me  so  deep 
that  they  never  can  be  worn  out." 

**  Yes,  my  lady,  in  misfortune  we  receive  such 
impressions.  Had  you  sailed  over  the  highest 
peak  in  one  of  those  newly  invented  air  boats 
that  the  French  are  trying,  your  voyage  would  be 
sooner  forgotten,  than  if  you  walked  every  step  up 
to  High  Peak." 

"  So  moralists  say,"  was  Margaret's  reply. 
'*  Still  a  balloon  would  have  been  welcomed  yester- 
day morning,  and  could  I  have  made  one  I  would 
have  ventured  in  it." 

"And  fallen,  lady,  down  the  precipices,  where 
your  crushed  body  would  have  been  lying  now. 
God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  neither  are  his 
thoughts  our  thoughts,  for  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  above  all 
those  inventions  that  human  wisdom  would  try." 

At  this  point  Tom  put  down  the  large  clasped 
book  on  the  table,  while  at  his  heels  there  came 
in  the  whole  household  of  this  holy  patriarch, 
taking  their  seats  according  to  their  rank.  The 
ninety-second  psalm  was  read,  followed  by  a  brief 
exposition  and  a  prayer,  solemn,  earnest  and  di- 
rect. The  household,  the  country  and  the  church, 
were  all  remembered.  What  chiefly  affected  Mar- 
garet was  the  touching  reference  made  to  herself  j 
showing  that  he  who  spoke  for  them,  knew  all 
about  her  and  felt  for  her  as  a  kind  father  does 
for  a  wandering  child.  As  he  rose  in  fervor  he 
became  more  pointed  and  his  voice  quivered  as  he 
supplicated,  "  Divine  compassion  on  the  head  of 
her,  who  had  been  chased  like  a  young  roe,  among 
the  hills,  and  who  had  been  followed  after  by  a 
love  strong  as  death.  Now,  O  Lord  I  may  her 
eyes  this  day  see  Him  who  is  fairer  than  the 
children  of  men,  who  standelh  behind  our  wall, 
who  looketh  at  the  windows,  showing  himself 
through  the  lattice,  saying,  '  rise  up  my  love, 
my  fair  one  come  away.  For  lo  the  winter  is 
past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone:  the  flowers  appear 


warning  eye.  Afier  a  little  while  he  came  out, 
ready  to  enter  the  sacred  place  j  his  cocked  hat 
on,  with  Ins  Geneva  bands  hanging  low  on  hts 
breast ;  except  these,  not  a  spot  of  white  upon 
him.  Over  all  was  his  ample  cloak,  made  of 
thick  worsted  stuff  imported  from  Holland,  and 
sold  by  Abrara  Van  Est,  at  Coenties  Slip,  Man- 
hattan, now  New  York. 

The  'Yfvrow,  who  was  herself  superbly  dressed, 
made  her  spouse  turn  round  till  she  examined  him 
thrice  over,  continuing  her  critical  investigations 
till  he  grew  out  of  patience,  and  broke  away  from 
her  hands  in  assumed  fury. 

•*  Nay,  nay.  Dominie,  you  must  allow  me  lo 
straighten  out  that  yrinkle  in  your  coat-tail,  care- 
less man  that  you  are.  Can  you  not  lift  it  aside 
when  you  sit  down?  It  is  the  'Yfvrow  will  get 
all  the  blame.     Dame  Brinkeroff  will  say  : 

"'Did  you  see  the  Dominie's  bands?  They 
were  as  yellow  as  a  duck's  foot." 

"  'Yaw,  yaw,'  Mammy  Demond  will  squeal  out ; 
'and  his  wig  was  mairs  like  tow  on  my  rock  than 
good  hair.' " 

"Never  mind  the  clashing  jades,"  said  the  well 
pleased  and  happy  Dominie.  "I'll  have  them  all 
before  the  Consistory  for  their  slander.  You're 
the  best  wife  in  the  colony."  And  with  that  he 
stole  a  kiss,  as  if  in  perfect  exul>erance  of  pleasure. 

"Fie,  fie.  Dominie!  and  before  ladies,  too," 
said  the  no  less  hai)py  wife,  "and  we  going  to 
the  kerke.  If  old  Mat  Van  Deusen  hears  of  this 
there  will  l>e  some  noise." 

With  that  all  marched  out  to  the  church.  The 
Dominie,  as  of  right,  led  the  way,  having  Miss 
Clinton  on  his  arm. 

CHAPTER   XLin.      THE   IMMORTAL  SOUL. 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  Sabbath  mornings 
which  occur  at  the  close  of  the  fall  of  the  year, 
that  resemble  the  face  of  a  devout  matron,  just 
before  the  winter  of  her  lile  commences;  who, 
still  conscious  of  the  happy  life  she  has  passed, 
surrounded  by  her  children,  who  revel  in  the 
fruits  she  has  gathered  for  them,  looks  with  de- 
vout gratitude  to  God,  as  sensible  also  of  worldly 
delight.  The  sunshine  of  youth  not  only  lin- 
gered around  the  hills,  but  rested  richly  on  the 
valley.  The  people  were  evidently  at  rest  in 
their  minds,  and  as  the  clear  cock-crow  wakened 
the  echoes,  voices  of  praise  were  prolonged  so 
sweetly  that  they  reverberated  from  stream  and 
knoll,  till  all  sounded  in  blessed  unison. 
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After  the  stirring  events  of  the  past  week,  a 
large  congregation  were  assembling.  The  niajority 
came  for  worship,  but  many  to  obtain  the  news  of 
how  the  good  cause  was  prospering.  Where  every 
one  contributed  his  part,  each  carried  away  a  full 
account,  lo  be  told  over  at  borne,  lo  those  who 
could  not  come  lo  the  common  gathering  place. 

The  strangers  present,  guests  of  the  D«>minie, 
sat  in  his  large  square  pew,  along  with  the  'Yfvrow 
and  her  little  flock.  As  they  looked  up  to  the 
desk,  and  saw  the  pastor  in  his  full  Geneva  cloak 
and  bands,  admiration  filled  their  minds.  Spread- 
ing out  his  hands,  he  said  : 

"  The  Lord  bless  you,  and  keep  you;  the  Lord 
make  his  face  to  shine  upon  you,  and  be  gracious 
to  you.  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
you,  and  give  you  peace:  Amen." 

He  read  the  commandments  in  a  slow,  solemn 
voice;  varying  his  tone  as  be  went  through  each, 
so  that  the  ear  of  his  auditors  might  receive  the 
separate  precept  by  itself,  and  ponder  upon  it 
with  prayer,  and  in  meekness. 

Here  he  sat  down,  when  the  clerk,  who  was 
plated  in  a  smaller  pulpit  below  the  high  desk, 
rose  and  gave  out  a  psalm,  which  he  led  in  a  tone 
between  singing  and  chanting.  Horridly  grating 
to  refined  ears  ;  but  the  people «vere  pleased,  and 
paid  to  Zach  Goetchius  twenty  shillings  and  ten 
cheepens  of  corn  for  serving  as  Presentor,  Zach 
also  r^'ad  the  lessons  from  Scri|>ture.  The  prayers 
were  in  part  from  a  liturgy  in  the  Dutch  language, 
and  in  part  extemporaneous  English ;  which  the 
transient  worshippers  supposed  was  in  deference 
to  them,  as  well  as  for  their  edification. 

The  same  might  have  been  said  of  the  sermon. 
It  was  intended  by  the  preacher,  when  he  began, 
to  be  in  English,  but  as  he  grew  warm,  he  branched 
off  into  the  vernacular  tongue.  This  more  espe- 
cially when  he  wished  to  give  something  very 
terse  or  hitting,  or  which  might  be  disagreeable 
to  his  new  auditors ;  for  he  wished  them  to  carry 
away  a  good  impression.  His  side  strokes  were 
the  spiciest.  Bertram  who  had  been  in  Holland, 
gave  these  afterward  to  his  friends.  He,  moreover, 
declared  that  the  style  of  speech  was  as  pure  as 
the  doctors  of  Leyden  used. 

The  text,  which  was  pronounced  in  a  clear  de- 
liberate voice,  had  the  effect  of  quickening  the 
ears  of  the  assembly,  who  leaned  forward  to  catch 
every  word  ;  and  from  the  stillness  which  suc- 
ceeded the  announcement,  as  well  as  the  curiosity 
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on  their  countenances,  they  seemed  to  say,  "What 
can  the  Dominie  have  to  say  from  that?" 

'*  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ,  above  fourteen  years 
ago — whether  in  the  body  I  cannot  tell ;  or  whether 
out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell  ;  Gud  knoweth — 
such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven  .  .  ,  . 
and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter." 

He  began,  "I  knew  a  man  yesterday  who  was 
up  on  the  mountain,  and  as  near  to  the  third 
heaven  as  any  man  in  this  region  can  be;  and 
from  Paul's  experience,  and  that  of  this  other 
man,  we  deduce  the  sound  doctrine  that  the  Great 
Spirit  communicates  with  the  soul  of  his  creatures, 
through  nature  and  grace;  and  consequently  you 
have  spiritual  and  immortal  souls,  as  well  as  you 
have  decaying  bodies. 

*'  Keep  that  doctrine  before  your  view,  all 
through ;  for  though  I  will  say  a  vast  deal  before 
I  be  done,  it  is  all  on  this  foundation." 

At  this  point  the  preacher  went  minutely  into 
the  history  and  the  meaning  of  his  text;  telling 
his  hearers  that  it  was  a  page  taken  out  of  the 
private  journal  of  Paul's  autobiography:  "We 
could  wish  he  had  left  more  of  the  same  kind ; 
but  we  shall  see  the  other  pans  when  we  get  to 
heaven.  It  would  seem  that  fourteen  years  before 
this  time,  and  twelve  years  after  he  met  the  Lord 
by  the  way  to  Damascus,  when  the  Aposile  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  after  having  had  large 
experience  of  holy  visions,  he  had  this  one,  that 
transcended  them  all  in  matchless  glory;  and 
which  even  he,  great  as  he  was  in  the  use  of 
words,  could  not  express. 

"  Others  as  well  as  Paul  have  had  visions.  There 
was  EzckicI,  who  was  caught  away  from  the  banks 
of  Chebar  by  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  temj)le  of  Jerusalem :  there  again  was 
the  exile  of  Patmos;  and  with  humility  be  it  spoken, 
there  was  I  myself  on  the  mountain,  when  I  felt 
like  one  transported  out  of  the  body,  as  I  looked 
out  upon  the  river,  the  woods,  the  fields,  and  the 
mountains  far  off  on  all  sides;  so  that  though  I 
have  come  to  declare  my  feelings  before  you,  I 
find  them  to  be  unspeakable ;  at  this  moment  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  that  1  have  chosen  this  subject.  O 
Divine  Spirit  1  thou  who  taught  Paul  to  speak  right 
words,  indite  for  thy  feeble  servant,  and  make  his 
tongue  like  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer." 

At   the  close  of  this  introduction    he  paused, 
blowing  his  nose,  looking  round  at  the  same  time 


to  see  that  all  were  in  their  places  and  quiet,  and 
then  in  a  formal,  pointed,  and  emphatic  manner, 
gave  out  his  first  point : 

'*  God  communicates  with  the  human  soul  above 
nature,  and  in  an  inconceivable  way." 

There  followed  this  enunciation  of  his  main 
point,  a  long  rambling  talk,  in  which  it  was  plainlf 
seen  to  the  initiated  in  extempore  speaking,  that 
he  was  struggling  through  the  mist, 

*'  I  am  not,"  said  he,  "  a  Paul,  mind  you  ;  I  am 
not  supernaturally  endowed.  But,  after  all,  Paul 
was  human,  and  he  could  have  sympathized  with 
me  up  there,  as  I  am  humbly  sure  I  could  have  felt 
with  him  further  up.  He  had  a  sense  of  the  beau- 
tifully divine,  as  1  have  now  of  the  divinely  beau- 
tiful. Such  a  speechless  delight  is  in  us  all.  W^e 
feel  more  than  we  can  comprehend  ;  we  understand 
more  than  we  can  tell.  When  I  was  up  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  I  could  not  help  looking 
down  on  the  different  men  whom  I  knew  dwelt 
here  below^.  I  said,  there  is  one,  and  he  never 
sees  anything  beyond  his  line  fence.  When  he 
looks  out  on  the  stream  that  runs  through  his  farm, 
he  wishes  it  were  a  mill  stream  ;  another  is  always 
calculating  on  the  loads  of  hay  he  will  cut  from 
that  meadow ;  one  more  sees  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
it  is  of  the  wool  and  the  mutton  be  is  thinkmg. 
These  men  are  but  a  little  way  removed  above  the 
brutes  they  feed.  If  I  had  them  up  here  I  would 
say,  '  Were  God  to  give  me  the  power,  brother 
Paulus,  brother  Johannus,  brother  Jacobus,  brother 
Pctrus,  receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Geesl.*  And  I  am  sure  that  I  would  enjoy 
the  surprise  which  all  these  brothers  would  show 
when  the  scales  made  of  millcthilcors,  of  wheat, 
of  flesh,  and  of  blacks,  would  fall  from  their  eyes: 
and  the  glorious  kiverlid  would  be  spread  out,  and 
their  eyes  made  clear  enough  to  sec  it,  with  all  its 
colors  and  patches  of  wood — with  its  bonier  of 
blue  sky,  and  its  centre  of  meadow-land,  through 
which  the  silken  stream  runs  so  pure  that  it  rtroindl^ 
one  of  the  stream  that  maketh  glad  the  city  erf  the 
Lord  after  a  storm  has  shaken  the  earth. 

*•  Brethren,"  said  the  good  man,  now  becoming 
more  earnest,  '*  your  eyes  must  be  unsealed  if  voii 
would  see  with  the  spirit,  and  see  with  the  under> 
standing  als4ji.  You  could  not  jMrneiratc  the  thick 
mist  of  a  fall  morning,  but  you  njuld  belic%x  that 
snugly  resting  under  it  there  are  happy  boaiea,  and 
thnt  above  it  there  is  clear  sunshine.  Roll  away 
the  cloud,  and  all  is  beautiful  and  lublime.     The 


beauty  was  there  all  the  time.  So  the  spirit  of 
faith  can  see  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  dweUings 
of  the  blessed,  unchangeably  the  same  in  their 
everlasting  radiance. 

"  Some  of  you  cannot  understand  these  things. 
How  can  you,  having  never  seen  them  ?  You  are 
blinded  by  your  milledoleors,  and  your  grain,  and 
your  blacks.  But  shall  my  horse  Dick,  that  was 
up  there  with  me,  and  looked  out  snuffing  at  the 
fresh  gross  below,  say  that  there  was  nothing  down 
there  but  grass,  when  your  dog  Watch  wags  his 
tail  at  the  sight  of  a  hare  ?  Or  shall  horse  and  dog 
say  there  is  nothing  more  than  they  see,  when 
Paulus  and  the  rest  see  the  fine  farms  in  the  Bught? 
And  how  dare  Jacobus  and  his  friends,  who  see 
nothing  but  farmland,  presume  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  sitting  there  in  my  pew  did  not  see 
beauties  beneath  all  these  visible  things?  And, 
finally,  shall  the  gentleman  in  my  pew  deny  but  I 
had  a  more  penetrating  view  of  God  below  these 
fancied  things,  which  made  him  leap  with  rapture? 
I  am  sure,  after  these  things,  you  will  allow  that 
St.  Paul,  even  in  the  body,  might  hear  sounds  un- 
speakable in  the  third  heavens." 

Here  the  verjerable  pastor  paused,  wiping  his 
face  with  his  Indian  bandana,  of  which  he  was  a 
little  vain,  as  one  might  judge  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  spread  it  out,  lifting  it  softly  in  his  big 
hand  before  he  pushed  it  down  into  his  big  pocket. 
By  that  time  he  was  into  the  mysteries  of  thought, 
and  was  launching  out  into  the  scriptural  doctrine 
of  divine  communications  with  the  sout  out  of  the 
body.  He  quoted  liberally  from  Scripture,  placing 
himself  on  safe  ground, 

*♦  But,  my  brethren,  do  we  not  see,  and  feel,  and 
guess  at  things,  after  seeing  a  great  sight  like  what 
I  saw,  even  when  we  cannot  put  the  ends  together? 
I  went  out  in  my  body  over  a  bridge  that  hung 
across  the  gulf,  till  I  could  not  move  another  step; 
and  then  I  looked  down  till  my  eyes  dazzled,  and 
then  my  spirit  crossed  still  beyond,  till  even  my 
spirit  sank,  having  no  ground  to  stand  upon.  Who 
shall  hold  me  up?  There  must  bean  arch  broken. 
Where  is  the  power  to  rebuild  it?  My  imagina- 
tion is  away  off — my  dreams  show  me  a  country  I 
am  afraid  to  enter  when  I  am  awake,  I  am,  while 
in  my  study,  sometimes  eager  to  see  my  Maker. 
I  cry,  Oh,  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him. 
Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there  ;  and  back- 
ward, but  I  cannot  perceive  him.  Why  is  all  this? 
I  am  a  sinner ;  but  there  may  be  in  me  some  frag- 


ments of  a  broken  sense,  which,  like  the  pieces  of 
the  'Yfvrow's  looking-glass  that  Betty  let  fall,  still 
showed  bits  of  her  black  face.  Like  some  great 
men  I  have  read  of,  she  tried  to  join  the  parts,  but 
after  she  had  done  her  best,  it  was  a  fractured  mir- 
ror, reflecting  only  glimpses  of  light.  Who  shall 
mend  this  broken  spiritual  glass?  That  glass  of 
the  'Yfvrow  must  be  melted  over  and  renewed. 
God  can  renew  the  spirit  of  the  mind.  He  can 
build  up  the  broken  arch,  over  which  the  spirit  can 
pass  safe  and  sound,  so  that  the  eye,  not  satisfied 
with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing,  may  behold 
the  face  of  the  Maker,  and  the  man  become  fit  to 
hold  fellowship  with  Him.  Oh,  ye  men,  put  the 
milledoleors  from  off  your  eyes,  your  houses  and 
your  lands,  your  orchards  and  >our  cider-presses, 
with  all :  and  ye  vrows  must  get  your  spiritual 
looking-glasses  mended,  and  made  bright  as  your 
silver,  else  you  wilt  never  see  on  the  other  side  of 
your  milk-pans." 

The  faithful  pastor  found  it  necessary  to  make 
these  familiar  illustrations  of  a  very  abstract  sub- 
ject, and  it  was  doubtful  even  then  if  he  made  it 
plain  to  the  limited  understanding  of  his  regular 
hearers.  But  on  this  occasion  he  knew  that  he  had 
some  of  the  ilite  before  him,  and  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  show  them  that  he  had  learned  some- 
thing at  Leyden.  Still,  some  of  the  old  women 
there  could  not  help  saying,  with  admiration, 
*'What  a  wonderful  man  our  Dominie  is!" 

He  went  on  :  "  You  know,  brethren,  there  is  a 
difference  in  tastes;  there  is  Tim  has  a  taste  for 
good  eating,  and  there  is  Egbert  has  a  taste  for  a 
fine  book,  and  there  is  Wilhelmus  has  a  taste  for 
praying.  When  they  told  me  that  the  cloud  at 
Pine  Orchard  showed  the  faces  and  the  figures  of 
those  who  who  looked  into  it,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  differently  these  three  men  would 
come  from  seeing  it.  The  glutton  would  start  like 
a  beast  away  fron\  it  and  feed  the  next  hour;  the 
man  of  mind  would  be  for  giving  reasons  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  the  good  man  and  the  true, 
would  look  through  all,  and  see  that  hand  which 
turned  the  wheel  behind.  What  of  the  three  men 
— the  glutton,  the  thinker,  and  the  praying  soul? 
The  first  man  is  but  an  animal,  the  second  is  a 
reasonable  creature,  but  the  last  is  a  spiritual  being 
allied  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

"To  me,  men  and  brethren,  those  sights  and 
sounds  are  foretastes  of  the  heavenly  and  of  the 
divine.     They  are  full  of  meaning ;  eye  hath  not 
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seen  it,  neither  hath  ear  heard  it.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  utter  it.  They  are  unlike  any  other  bless- 
edness here  in  this  world.  Yet  they  are  not 
beyond  human  experience,  as  Paul  testifies,  as  I 
can  testify  ;  and  as  some  of  these  old  mothers  tliere 
can  assure  you  who  are  in  doubt.  The  mountain 
top,  to  the  man  whose  vision  is  purified,  is  another 
round  in  the  ladder,  down  on  which  the  angels 
descend  in  their  visits  to  us,  and  up  which  we  may 
ascend  in  our  visits  to  them  ;  hearken  van  nu  aan 
rult  gij  den  hemel  zien  geopened,  ende  engelen 
Gods  opklimmende  en  nederdalende  op  dem  zoon 
des  menschen.  Oh,  dear  me  !  what  am  I  saying 
now?  I  forgot,"  said  the  fervent  preacher,  "but 
the  English  is,  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  here- 
after ye  shall  see  heaven  open  and  the  angels  of 
God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of 
Man." 

A  fashionable  congregation  would  have  felt  that 
time  enough  had  been  spent,  but  these  people  were 
accustomed  to  sit  their  full  two  and  three  hours 
patiently,  sleeping  or  looking  through  vacancy,  to 
be  roused  up  as  their  pastor  got  up  himself.  This 
day  he  was  in  the  happiest  mood,  and  having  an 
appreciating  audience  he  gave  them  full  measure. 
He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  gave  out  another  main 
point  which  he  said  was  deduced  from  the  pre- 
ceding: that  since  the  soul  could  hold  communi- 
cation with  the  Maker  either  in  the  body  through 
nature,  or  out  of  the  body,  through  pure  spirit,  it 
followed  that  the  soul  was  itself  spiritual  and  im- 
mortal. 

He  dwelt  at  least  ten  minutes  here  in  giving 
scriptural  proof  of  this,  which  could  not  fail  having 
good  effect  on  the  honest  believers  before  him. 
But  getting  his  eye  on  the  strangers  a^jain,  he 
launched  away  upon  the  abstract,  in  what  he  meant 
to  be  forcible  eloquence.  Said  he,  **  Listen  to  the 
word  of  Paul  in  one  place:  *  Father  of  Spirits.' 
We  are  his  children  still  \  he  begot  our  siouls.  Do 
you  not  feel  that  you  are  his  children  ?  I  felt  it 
yesterday  as  I  stood  gazing  down  into  the  deep 
profound,  where  I  could  see  nothing,  save  the  un- 
known ;  and  as  I  mused,  I  thought  what  if  I  should 
step  out  into  that  space  ;  where  should  I  fall?  On 
the  bosom  of  my  God,  my  Father !  We  who  have 
been  at  sea,  looking  from  the  stern  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  vessel's  track  till  we  lost  ourselves,  have  felt 
it.  There  never  was  a  horizon  yet  that  we  did  not 
wish  to  fiy  beyond  I  What  are  these  longings  but 
the  conflicts  kept  up  between  the  earthly  and  the 


heavenly;  what  but  the  instincts  of  the  child  long- 
ing for  the  bosom,  from  which  it  has  been  rudely 
torn  by  some  foul  tyrant — the  returning  fragments 
of  a  broken  dream  of  yore — the  strains  of  a  broken 
harp  string  recalled  to  the  ear  of  memory,  where 
they  have  long  lain  disconnected  through  vio- 
lence?" 

Here  the  preacher  entered  with  great  force  and 
and  unction  into  the  power  which  the  Gospel  has 
of  healing  this  breach  between  the  child  and  ihe 
parent.  "The  first  Adam  lost  his  place  and  we  in 
him,  but  the  second  Adam  is  the  Son  of  God  and 
we  are  renewed  in  him.  The  spiritual  flame  ex- 
pired, is  now  rekindled  and  burns  as  it  is  replen- 
ished from  that  fountain." 

The  discourse  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
preacher,  like  a  strong  racer,  was  gathering  him- 
self up  for  his  final  spring.  "It  is,"  said  he, 
"  fearfully  true  of  many  here,  that  they  have  do 
interest  in  all  that  I  have  said  this  day.  I  can 
read  it  in  your  faces.  Had  all  of  you  been  up 
beside  me,  where  I  felt  myself  rising  as  on  eagle's 
wings,  some  here  that  I  wot  of,  would  havcnid: 
'  I  wish  I  were  in  my  own  barn,  over  a  good  roast 
turkey:'  and  one  or  two  here  I  see,  are  thinking 
now  of  the  pot  of  silver  hidden  in  the  garden.  Oh, 
you  are  a  carnally-minded  crew,  and  would  not  be 
happy  had  you  all  these  things  at  once.  Y^ou  need 
not  smile,  ye  youngsters  there ;  as  for  yoo»  iny 
young  colts  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  uneasy 
restlessness  of  your  hearts,  when  they  leap  out  of 
the  clover  into  the  sorrel.  Can  you  tell  roe  the 
cause  of  all  this  changeableness?  Your  souU  are 
spiritual,  and  long  for  communion  out  of  the  Uxly; 
and  cannot  be  fed  on  good  dinners,  nor  grow  onm 
thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  world. 

"  Vou  have  been  expecting  something  clx  here 
this  morning.  I  want  to  show  you  that  there  is 
another  and  a  greater  cause,  than  even  our  cotin- 
try's  cause.  I  saw  when  I  commenced,  thai  yoar 
ears  were  cocked  up  to  hear  of  battles;  but  there 
is  a  great  battle  to  be  fought  by  every  one  for  him- 
self, when  the  last  enemy  appears  on  the  field,  and 
by  the  way  of  preparing  you  to  meet  him  cITccta* 
ally,  so  as  to  conie  off  conqueror,  I  have  lifted  you 
up  into  the  third  heavens.  You  cxpectetl  roe  to 
tell  you  of  the  wonderful  advantage  we  luve  gained 
in  the  north,  and  I  have  been  thinking,  *  Want 
wai  baat  hct  cen  mcnsch  too  hij  de  gehnle  wereU 
gewint,  en  lijde  schade  zijncr  zeilc.  Of  wat  sal 
een  mensch  geven,  tot  loasing  van  zijnc  seile.* 
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You  that  understand  English  only  will  fine!  it  in 
Matthew  i6:  26:  'What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul.'  My 
heart  is  full  of  sorrow  when  1  think  of  these  things. 
Let  us  sing : 

Oh,  were  I  like  a  featliered  dove, 
Soon  would  I  stretch  my  wings, 

And  (}y^  and  make  a  long  remove, 
From  all  these  restless  things: 

Let  me  to  some  wild  desert  go ; 

And  find  a  peaceful  home, 
Where  storms  of  malice  never  blow  ; 

Temptations  neiicr  come." 

CHAPTER  XUV. — "THE   CONSUMMATION    DEVOUTLY 
TO    BE   WISHED." 

Thus  the  tisual  services  were  concluded,  Ihe 
congregation  preparing  to  make  a  rush  for  the 
door,  and  were  standing  up,  the  men  with  hands 
on  their  hats,  and  the  women  adjusting  iheir  trains, 
paying  but  little  attention  to  the  desk,  ex[)ecting 
only  the  well-known  words  of  benediction,  when 
to  the  amazement  of  all,  young  and  old,  the  Domi' 
nie  said  in  a  firm,  clear  voice: 

"  The  congregation  will  be  seated  while  the 
solemn  and  interesting  ceremony  of  marriage  is 
being  performed.  The  parties  will  stand  up  and 
present  themseh'es  before  the  altar.'* 

Here  Teunis  Roe  and  Elsie  Schuyler  took  the 
specified  place ;  Bertram  at  the  same  time  talcing 
the  place  assigned  by  custom  to  the  groomsman, 
and  Margaret  that  of  the  bridesmaid.  Martinus 
Schuyler  moved  slowly  out  of  the  Consistory's 
pew,  to  the  side  where  his  daughter  siooti ;  the 
mother,  attempting  to  do  the  same,  was  prevented 
through  her  emotion,  so  that  she  merely  leaned 
forward  in  her  pew,  in  the  act  of  inward  i>rayer. 

All  of  these  arrangements  were  completed  before 
the  assembly  had  wakened  out  of  their  astonish- 
ment. When  they  did  perceive  them,  whispers 
might  be  heard  among  the  elder  portions:  "The 
Whig  has  yielded  at  last  to  the  young  Tory." 
The  young  men  were  hiding  their  mortification  by 
winks  and  smiles,  while  one  louder  than  the  others 
gave  utterance  to  his  feelings:  "  She  was  always  a 
haughty  heifer;  Teunis  will  have  his  own  task  in 
breaking  her  in." 

Grant,  who  sat  in  the  front  of  the  gallery  enjoy- 
ing the  whole  scene,  for  Teunis  had  become,  after 
what  had  lately  taken  ]jlace,  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Scot,  here  felt  mad  at  tiie  ill-concealed  envy 
he  saw  around  him  and  had  the  greatest  diffiiculiy 


in  holding  himself  within  due  bounds,  whispered 
aloud : 

"  Sit  doon,  you  haverils  that  you  are.  Do  you 
no  see  true  love  gettin'  its  reward  ?" 

"A  hemp  neckcloth  would  be  more  like  the 
young  traitor's  wizzen,"  some  one  here  bitterly 
said. 

"Whist!  whist!  I  tell  you!"  said  Grant,  still 
louder,  "or  I'll  fling  your  yellow carcage  over  the 
laft  there." 

By  this  time  the  minister  had  opened  at  the 
place  in  his  book  where  the  "  form  for  the  confir- 
mation of  marriage  before  the  church  "  is  con- 
tained, and  began  in  a  full,  firm  voice  to  read. 
Being  himself  a  great  admirer  of  that  ancient 
liturgy,  he  believed  that  all  his  people  must  be,  so 
he  never  omitted  aught  of  the  good  service.  As 
he  said  in  the  morning  so  he  showed  at  noon  : 
"  Martin  Schuyler'sdaughter  must  not  be  slighted." 

The  good  man's  heart  was  so  full  that  it  surged 
over,  so  that  there  were  no  triflers  there  by  the 
time  he  lifted  his  hands  over  the  newly-married 
pair,  giving  them  truly  his  blessing. 

Nevertheless,  that  all,  male  and  female,  were 
affected  even  to  tears,  Elsie's  bridal  atlire  did  not 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  those  watery  eyes.  Had 
it  been  such  as  they  knew  her  to  possess,  and  that 
in  which  they  had  seen  her  before,  there  would 
have  been  but  little  said ;  but  since  it  was  well 
known  that  Hoogenhuisen  was  in  ashes,  it  became 
at  once  a  question  with  a  hundred  mothers  and 
maidens,  "where  have  all  these  fine  silks  and  laces 
come  from?" 

That  was  a  secret  known  but  to  the  'Yfvrow. 
The  moment  she  became  acquainted  with  the  in- 
tentions of  the  young  people,  her  wits  were  set  to 
work  without  even  consulting  the  bride  herself, 
who  had  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  appearing 
at  the  altar  in  very  common  attire.  Lizzie  Schuy- 
ler, the  daughter  of  the  general,  and  the  affianced 
spouse  of  the  gallant  Hamilton,  being  at  the  very 
time  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt,  at  the  Manor  of  Liv- 
ingston, close  by,  was  the  very  person  to  supply 
all  deficiencies.  The  hint  was  enough  for  the 
busy  'Yfvrow.  A  messenger  brought  back  a  choice 
of  dresses,  such  as  would  have  decked  a  queen. 
Ebie  felt  somewhat  displeased  at  the  officiousness 
of  her  M-ell-meaning  hostess;  but  her  present  cir- 
cumstances compelled  her  to  comply.  Of  course 
all  the  parish  were  ignorant  of  the  good  genii  that 
had  furnished  these   ornaments;    but   they  were 
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none  the  less  objects  of  marvel  to  every  one  pre- 
sent, possessed  or  not  possessed  of  the  critical  skill 
of  the  milliner. 

•*An'  vere  did  Anshela's  dochler  get  all  tese 
fine  tings,  budten?"  said  Peggy  van  Steenberg  lo 
a  visitor  then  in  the  country  for  her  health,  as 
some  said  ]  others  because  New  York  red -coats 
were  too  enticing  j  "vere  did  tese  vain  tings  kaam 
into  dis  Ian'  ?" 

"  You  up  here  in  the  country  have  not  seen  all 
the  fine  things  in  the  world,  though  you  may  have 
the  highest  mountains  at  your  elbow,"  was  the 
half  jesting  reply  of  the  New  York  damsel. 

*' Vy,  have'n  ve  grand  tings?  Is'n  de  'Yfvrow 
a  great  voman  once,  an'  her  uncle  de  Skipjier? 
Budl  dere  vas  de  gown  like  sky,  on  de  summer 
afternoon ;  beneat  it,  de  vite  petticoat,  clean  as 
de  snow  packed  wid  de  rain  ven  de  vrost  comes 
and  make  de  glitter." 

"Oh,  Peggy,  let  me  tell  you  that  is  alt  the 
fashion  now  ;  a  celestial  blue  satin  gown  and  a 
white  satin  petticoat  shows  all  below.  Did  you 
not  see  how  ihey  were  trimmed  with  stripes  of  the 
same  color  up  the  edges?" 

••Yaw,  yaw;  but  de  corsets  vas  vat  mine  eyes 
beheld ;  yallow  and  crossed  wid  de  blue  stripes. 
Biidt  do  tell  me  all  about  dere  head.  Awee! 
awee!  how  Elsie  did  look  on  her." 

•*0h,"  said  the  initiated  la^ly,  "the  head-»lress 
was  ^pouf  of  gauze,  made  like  a  globe  ;  and  you 
saw  how  the  hair  was  curled,  so  that  it  fell  in  ring- 
lets down  each  side  of  her  neck." 

"Awee!  awee!  vat  a  time  it  roust  tak'n  for  ou 
to  tell  it  so:   now,  vat  about  de  neck?" 

"Oh,  the  neckl  She  had  on  her  a  thin  gauze 
handkerchief  that  looks  like  the  snow  on  a  frosty 
morning.  You  saw  that  it  hung  full,  at  the  edges 
trimmed  with  the  richest  Brussels  lace." 

"Awee!  awee!"  was  all  that  Peggy  could  say, 
in  perfect  admiration;  but  whether  at  the  wonder- 
ful dress,  or  at  the  wonderful  eloquence  of  her 
comf>anion,  could  not  be  distinctly  known.  How- 
evcr»  not  being  tired  of  what  she  affected  to  de- 
plore, she  listened  with  increased  admiration  to 
the  city  lady,  who  went  on  to  tell  her  the  meaning 
of  those  mysteries  which  Margaret  had  on. 

"You  saw  that  other  lady.  She  is  English,  I 
know,  from  the  rose  on  her  check  and  the  blue  in 
ber  eye.  How  beautifully  she  rose  up  and  stood. 
Your  country  lass  has  a  fine  figure,  no  doubt ;  and 
the  gown  fitted  her  very  well,  only  an  inch  too 


tight  all  over;  but,  then,  that  other  one  is  slender 
and  quick  in  her  movements  without  seeming  to 
know  it." 

"  Elsie  Schuyler,"  said  Peggy,  *'  can  stan'  wid 
de  best ;  vat  of  de  oder  one's  gown  ?" 

"  Oh,  that's  what  they  call  a  perriot,  made  of 
gray  Indian  taffeta.  You  saw  it  had  dark  stripes 
of  the  same  color  with  two  collars — the  one  yellow 
and  the  other  white;  both  of  them  trimmed  with 
blue  silk  fringe." 

They  went  on  in  this  way,  and  we  mnst  let  there, 
and  return  back  to  the  church,  which  was  not  dis- 
missed when  these  two  came  out.  At  the  close  of 
the  service  alluded  to,  a  note  was  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  Dominic,  as  he  was  about  to  dismiss  the 
people,  which  ran  thus: 
"Rev.  Sir: 

"  If  there  be  no  impediment  in  the  way,  we 
wish  to  engage  your  services  at  present,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  our  friends  now  made  happy  by 
you.  Bertram  Clinton. 

•*  P.  S. — We  prefer  being  married  with  a  ring." 

The  good  man  smiled  assent,  saying,  with  a 
cunning  eye,  as  he  looked  around : 

"  Another  marriage  service  to  be  gone  through; 
all  who  are  tired  may  now  leave." 

He  knew  very  well  that  curiosity  was  at  too 
high  a  pitch  to  allow  any  one  to  go  out ;  but  he 
sat  down,  more  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
within  himself  than  for  anything  else. 

"  Let  the  parties  desirous  of  entering  the  holf 
state  of  matrimony  come  forward."  Here  Ber- 
tram and  Margaret  stood  up,  with  Tcunts  and 
Elsie  on  either  side,  supported  by  Clarence.  At 
the  same  instant,  and  while  the  arrangements  were 
going  forward,  there  stepped  up  through  the  mid- 
dle aisle  a  man  and  woman,  muffled  in  large 
cloaks,  taking  a  place  behind  the  bridegroom  and 
bride.  The  house  had  been  so  crowded,  no  one 
had  observed  them  till  that  moment,  and  all  were 
taken  so  with  surprise  that  every  pulse  ceased. 
The  Dominie  almost  stumbled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  service. 

However,  he  proceeded  as  before,  with  the 
additional  part  of  the  ring,  which  being  out  of  tl>e 
line  of  a  Dutch  minister,  was  handled  somewhat 
awkwardly  by  him  ;  but  remembering  what  he 
had  seen  in  England,  he  w.is  not  entirely  ignorant. 

The  closing  prayer  was  this  time  improvised. 
The  good  man's  heart  was  too  full  to  follow  any 
form,  and  throwing  his  &ouI  into  his  words,  he 


uttered  himself,  so  that  tears  fell  from  eyes  unu&ed 
to  weeping. 

"  O  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  bless  these  parties, 
in  iheir  basket  and  in  their  store,  in  their  soul  and 
in  their  body.  Make  them  a  blessing  to  ihc  church, 
to  the  world,  and  to  each  other.  May  every  thread 
of  roughening  earihlinesi  be  disentwined  from  the 
connecting  bond ;  so  that  between  themselves  it 
may  be  soft  as  divine  love,  and  yet  strong  and  in- 
severable as  that  which  unites  the  saints  to  one 
Lord  ;  in  one  faith,  in  one  baptism,  and  one  mar- 
riage, till  all  four  be  presented,  without  spjot  or 
wrinkle,  in  the  presence  of  God,  at  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  where 
love  and  righteousness  only  reign.     Amen," 

The  Amen  was  responded  to  in  a  clear,  full 
voice  by  the  stranger,  who  stood  up  behind  the 
parties  along  with  a  female  muffled  in  a  veil  that 
fell  low  to  her  waist.  The  sound  of  the  Amen 
startled  the  whole  house,  not  excepting  the  Domi- 
nie himself;  for  it  rung  like  the  word  of  command 
heard,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  And  by  the  time 
the  audience  bad  recovered  from  their  amaxement, 
the  new  bride  had  turned  and  flung  hersell  into  the 
open  arms  of  the  unknown  woman,  merely  saying. 
Mother !  but  so  piercingly  that  it  thrilled  through 
the  soul,  as  if  Nature  herself  spoke  by  human  lips. 
Margaret's  transport  was  so  great  that  all  began  to 
fear  for  the  effect  of  that  joy.  The  cup  became 
suddenly  full  and  surged  over,  so  that  she  be- 
came for  the  time  unconscious  of  happiness  or  of 
grief. 

The  stranger,  vigorous  and  resolute,  in  a  monnent 
lifted  the  fragile  creature,  pale  as  a  lily,  in  his 
arms,  walking  through  the  aisle  with  a  step  that 
clanged  on  the  floor,  making  every  one  hold  his 
breath,  till  he  reached  the  door,  where  a  vehicle 
stood  ready,  into  which  he  put  the  unconscious 
bride,  mounting  himself  with  a  bound  up  to  the 
seat,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "drive  briskly." 
Two  other  wagons  drove  away  the  rest  of  the  party, 
including  Teunis  and  Elsie.  The  swooning  and 
over-happy  Margaret  soon  recovered  her  joyous 
smiling  face,  so  that  by  the  time  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  river  and  the  ship,  she  was  weeping 
anew,  in  thought  of  parting  from  her  dear  deliverer. 
They  took  a  warm  embrace  and  then  another, 
waving  adieus  till  the  vessel  was  out  of  sight. 

The  explanation  of  these  sudden  transformations 
is  easy  by  him  that  understandeth.  When  Teunis 
told  the  'Yfvrow  of  his  good  luck  with  Martin,  and 


of  their  intenlions  for  the  morning,  that  careful 
lady  said : 

"  Wlio  will  be  your  bridesman  ?  Do  you  think 
the  young  lady  would  stand  with  Elsie?" 

There  were  difficulties  unforeseen  by  the  young 
Dutchman,  but  his  counsellor  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion, so  rising  up  she  said : 

"Go  your  ways,  and  engage  the  young  gentle- 
man for  your  side,  I  will  see  the  other  side  sup- 
ported." 

This  hint  was  taken  by  Teunis,  who  made  Clar- 
ence his  friend.  The  thought  darted  through  the 
young  heroic  brother's  mind,  '*  Why  not  make 
both  parties  happy,  so  finishing  what  has  been 
worked  for  so  hard  by  Bertram?" 

It  only  required  his  earnest  voice  and  warm 
heart,  to  plead  for  his  cousin,  and  the  thing  was 
done.  He  told  the  whole  story  of  Elsie's  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  to  Margaret,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  refused  to  her  or  to  her  friends. 

"I  promised,"  said  the  knight  to  Bertram,  "on 
the  eve  of  that  miserable  attack,  that  if  Margaret 
could  be  recovered,  their  hands  should  be  joined,  I 
shall  keep  my  word  of  honor;  only,  Georgiana,  we 
must  go  up  in  disguise.  This  pass  from  our  cousin 
George  Clinton,  will  carry  us  safely  through." 

And  as  the  Dominie  said  afterwards,  **  he  came, 
and  saw,  and  yielded." 

A  short  tiuTe  after  the  events  recorded  in  the 
preceding  history  had  transpired,  and  before  the 
wonder  was  entirely  past,  the  Dominie  was  silling 
in  his  study  when  Tom  entered,  followed  by  Unga, 
the  deformed  child  of  Dora,  He  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  puffing  out  his  breath,  while 
his  head  rose  up,  and  as  it  fell  he  drew  in  the  sur- 
rounding air,  so  that  the  spectator  could  imagine 
that  he  saw  a  swirl,  like  a  small  whirlpool,  around 
the  strange  creature. 

•*  What  now,  you  limb  of  Sathanus,"  said  the 
student  of  Leyden,  lifting  up  his  eyes  from  a  large 
Latin  folio  that  he  was  amusing  himself  with, 
**  What  news  from  the  realms  of  darkness?" 

"Please  youd  rebtrerice,"  said  Tom,  in  a  very 
low  manner,  "  Unga  hab  someting  frob  the  high'd 
legions  to  'municate  frob  de  prince  ob  de  air  an' 
powers.** 

'•'Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.'  You  fool, 
quote  the  Scripture  correctly  and  go  out  with  you, 
for  I  see  that  you  want  to  know  all  about  Unga's 
message  ;  but  begone." 

Unga's  head  rose  a  few  inches  higher,  and  was 
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followed  by  an  eldritch  scream,  out  of  doors,  that 
made  the  minister's  man  run  to  see  what  was  the 
cause.  In  the  meantime  the  Dwarf  put  a  package 
into  the  hand  of  the  Dominie,  sifting  down  him- 
self as  if  he  were  at  home.  The  tetter  ran  thus: 
"  Reverendissimo  Domino:  When  we  last  met 
in  iny  retreat,  we  parted  scarcely  agreeing  in  our 
opinions  concerning  that  particular  Providence 
which  you  Calvinists  believe  in.  Occurrences 
which  have  lately  taken  place,  have  gone  to  con- 
vince me,  whatever  Calvin  would  say  were  he  in 
your  place,  that  no  plan  is  ever  carried  through 
agreeably  to  that  laid  down  by  its  architect. 
Were  I  going  to  preach  to  you,  as  you  have  held 
forth  to  me,  it  would  be  from  the  words  of  our  im- 
mortal bard,  a  man,  though  you  may  not  allow  it, 
equal  to  Calvin : 

There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  thctn  as  we  may. 

"  I  have  been  marking  out  my  limber,  and  hew- 
ing it  like  the  great  King  Solomon  in  the  wilder- 
ness, deeming  all  the  time  that  my  fabric  was  com- 
ing to  perfection,  when  to  my  amazement  I  found 
that  the  tools  1  was  using  rose  up  against  me,  and 
have  carried  out  a  purpose  not  of  my  own  inven- 
tion. 

'•You  have  pronounced  me  to  be  a  double-sided 
man  ;  and  if  appearances  were  to  be  your  ground 
of  judgment,  I  am  many-sided  ;  but  in  the  face  of 
all  those  signs,  I  have  had  one  ruling  passion — 
Revenge. 

"  I  tell  you  now  freely  I  sought  to  be  revenged 
on  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  because  he  favored  my 
enemy;  but  my  design  on  him  was  only  a  step 
toward  the  depth  of  my  purpose — the  deep  dam- 
nation of  ClifTord. 

"  I  have  lived  these  two  years  past  for  nothing 
else.  I  found  my  way  to  the  presence  of  Wash- 
ington, obtained  a  commission  in  the  secret  ser- 
vice, took  up  my  quarters  at  the  foot  of  your 
mountain,  on  the  lines  between  the  contending 
armies,  assumed  characters  that  were  obnoxious  to 
me — wizard,  spook,  hermit — anything  that  would 
further  my  fell  purpose — Revenge.     All  kinds  of 


persons  were  taken  into  my  service ;  forgetful  as  I 
became,  that  every  man  and  woman,  as  well  as  I, 
had  a  mind  of  their  own,  and  a  purpose  of  their 
own  to  carry  out,  which  could  not  in  all  parts 
harmonize  with  mine.  Yet  I  went  on  planning,  as 
if  they  were  passive  instruments,  moulded  after  my 
wisdom  and  for  my  ends. 

"I  found  out  my  mistake ;  that  villain  Kiska- 
taam,  whom  I  entploycd  to  decoy  Clifford  here, 
by  offering  to  abduct  the  knight's  daughter,  had 
vengeance  of  his  own  that  he  sotight  to  viait  on  ihe 
head  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  and  while  carrying 
that  out,  another  passion  for  her  took  possession 
of  his  bosom,  disap|>ointing  me  of  my  expecta- 
tions of  retaining  her  under  my  guardianship,  as 
a  punishment  upon  her  father  and  future  surety 
for  myself. 

"Nor  did  I  succeed  better  through  my  agent 
Elsie;  one  of  another  and  of  a  nobler  nature.  By 
degrees  she  was  winning  upon  my  own  affections, 
and  I  shall  not  now  avow  all  that  was  in  my  heart 
concerning  her.  One  thing  I  was  certain  of  for 
the  litue,  when  I  found  that  Miss  Clinton  had 
fallen  into  her  hand,  that  all  was  at  my  disposal ; 
but  the  high-minded  mountain  maid  was  too  di- 
rect in  her  purpose  to  be  led  into  any  labyrinth  of 
mine.  What  you  were  pleased  to  d-signatc  M 
'  theatrical '  could  not  be  understood  by  her  in 
her  exceeding  truthfulness;  and  I  was  prrvctitcd 
from  taking  possession  of  the  person  of  Miss 
Clinton  entirely  through  her  determination  of 
purpose.  All  came  within  an  ace  of  an  utter 
failure.  I  have  just  escaped  being  caught  in  my 
own  craftiness,  and  the  villain  Clifford  has  onl/ 
received  a  part  of  his  punishment. 

"Revenge  burns  still  in  my  breast,  and  must 
till  the  vow  recorded  in  heaven  be  fulfilled.  I  am 
off,  prowling  like  the  wolf,  round  Fort  Niagara; 
and  woe  to  my  victim,  should  he  leave  tliat  place 
of  refuge.  His  blood  only  can  cool  this  maligntat 
fire  that  burns,  burns  for  Revenge. 
•*Iam,  Reverendissimo  Domino, 

"Your  admirer, 

♦•  S.  C." 


With  wide-eyed  surprise  Leila  listened  to  this 
outspoken  admiration  for  herself,  and  endeavored 
to  apply  the  plummet  of  self-exam  mat  ion,  and  see 
how  near  she  came  to  the  standard  of  this  man's 
ideal. 

Had  Dorcas  Brosius  been  an  observer  instead  of 
a  dreamer,  she  would  have  asked  herself  the  mean- 
ing of  Francois  Faber's  stealthy,  covert  glances  at 
her  niece,  and  perhaps  have  questioned  the  mean- 
ing of  the  subtle  study  he  made  of  the  changing 
expression  on  her  face. 

"Thy  brother  must  have  been  deceived  by  thy 
letters;  there  is  naught  in  me  to  call  forth  such 
words,"  meekly  said  the  fair  girl,  as  the  blushes 
were  rippling  from  her  cheek  to  their  hiding- 
place. 

"I  cannot  call  your  remark  modest,  since  mo- 
desty presupposes  the  knowledge  of  some  personal 
charm  which  the  possessor  disclaims  or  represses. 
I  see  that  you  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  your  at- 
traction in  person  or  speech  to  men  who,  like  my 
brother  and  myself,  have  lived  in  the  garish  light 
of  a  fashionable  world."  Seeing  that  the  sweet 
face  was  again  brilliant  with  blushes,  he  explained  : 
"Miss  Brosius,  if  you  measure  my  words  by  the 
standard  of  compliments,  you  do  me  great  injustice. 
I  would  be  ashamed  to  utter  such  bold  and  indeli- 
cate flattery ;  but  when  one  states  facts,  plain 
words  would  best  befit  them.  I  hold  it  no  less  a 
fact  to  describe  this  spotless  lily  as  beautifully 
pure,  as  to  speak  of  you  as  possessing  the  charm 
of  innocence.  It  is  as  abiurd  to  flatter  this  fra- 
grant bloom,  as  to  style  the  statement  of  self- 
evident  facts  about  an  unconscious  human  being 
society  compliment.  You  can  have  no  idea  what 
a  fresh,  invigorating  presence  you  carry  wilh  you 
to  an  ennuied  man  like  me ;  it  is  as  exhilarating 
and  grateful  as  the  breath  from  the  ocean,  or  an 
inhalation  of  the  spicery  of  the  woods." 

During  more  than  half  of  this  monologue  the 
speaker  had  his  eyes  closed,  and  did  not  observe 
the  effect  on  the  young  girl.  When  at  last  he 
ceased,  he  raised  the  lids,  and  noticing  the  almost 
painful  embarrassment  of  one  of  his  audience, 
sprang  to  bis  feet,  and  exclaimed : 


'*  Heedless  maunderer  that  I  jun  !  my  speech 
has  given  you  pain,  and  that  of  all  things  I  would 
spare  you.  I  have  driven  you  away,"  he  con- 
tinued, seeing  her  about  to  leave.  •'Forgive  me, 
ere  you  go 

"  Forgiveness  is  not  necessary  where  no  harm 
has  been  meant.     Thee  wilt  not  again  so  speak." 

With  many  earnest  words  and  promises,  Francois 
followed  her  to  the  gate;  his  words  were  patheti- 
cally humble. 

When  next  they  gathered  in  the  artist's  room, 
every  sign  of  cloud  had  disappeared.  She  had 
wondered  if  the  portrait  would  still  be  in  the  same 
place,  and,  with  a  sense  of  gratification,  she  ob- 
served it  standing  in  the  same  spot ;  only  now 
some  rich-hued  hangings  had  been  disposed  about 
it  in  the  form  of  a  canopy,  which  greatly  height- 
ened the  effect.  Francois  led  them  into  the  room, 
and  narrowly  scanned  her  face.  He  saw  the  ex- 
ultant glance  come  across  her  retina,  while  one  of 
triumph  came  over  his.  This  time  the  talk  ran 
lightly  on  various  matters  but  for  a  short  period, 
when  Francois  dexterously  introduced  the  portrait, 
and  there  the  converse  anchored  until  the  sitting 
was  over.  Yesterday  the  young  painter  had 
sung  the  praises  of  his  fair  subject;  to-day 
he  chanted  paeans  in  honor  of  the  far-distant 
brother.  Yesterday  it  had  been  a  monologue, 
to-day  it  was  a  dialogue ;  then  it  was  flames  of 
modesty  which  covered  her  cheek,  now  it  was  the 
torch  of  excitement.  Amid  the  stream  of  anec- 
dote, incident,  and  narrative  which  poured  from 
his  lips,  Francois  often  sought  the  young  girl's 
face,  and  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  seemed  to 
exult  at  her  growing  enthusiasm.  She  plied  him 
with  question  upon  question,  to  which  he  gave 
answer  in  the  most  passionless  voice ;  and  before 
either  was  aware  that  the  time  had  passed  so 
rapidly,  Dorcas  returned  long  enough  from  her 
re  very  to  call  the  hour  which  measured  the  extent 
of  the  "sitting." 

A  week  later  another  meeting  occurred,  the  pic- 
ture having  advanced  rapidly  towards  completion. 
Leila  took  her  accustomed  place,  but  manifested 
no  little  uneasiness,  apparently  unnoticed  by  the 
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artist.  At  length  she  asked  permission  to  change 
her  seat,  and  il^e  alteration  was  made.  Wiih  a 
meaning  bmile,  Francois  observed  thai  in  her  new 
frasition  she  could  command  a  view  of  the  por- 
trait, which  had  been  placed  out  of  range  of  her 
line  of  sight.  An  observer  would  almost  have 
been  persuaded,  from  the  expression  on  the  paint- 
er's face,  that  he  had  designedly  shifted  its  posi- 
tion. The  painting  after  that  incident  went  along 
smoothly,  and  although  Francois  endeavored  to 
introduce  the  old  subject,  Leila  would  take  no 
part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  He  allowed  some  sur- 
prise to  creep  upon  his  face,  which  we  who  are 
looking  behind  the  canvas  can  see,  and  which  the 
same  canvas  hides  from  Leila.  Here  his  craft 
was  at  fault,  and  instead  of  wondering  thereat,  he 
might  have  predicted  it  days  before.  He  gave  a 
few  strokes  more,  with  contracted  brow,  and  then, 
with  a  brightened  face,  said  : 

•'Oh,  Miss  Brosius,  I  thought  to  tempt  you  to 
listen  to  ray  gossip  about  my  brother  in  order  to 
fill  a  little  commission  he  gave  me.  But  you  seem 
to  take  no  interest  in  the  theme  to-day,  thus  mak- 
ing my  task  more  difficult.'* 

"Tfiou  hast  heard  again  from  thy  brother?"  she 
asked,  in  joyful  surprise. 

"Yes,  in  truth,  I  have;  and  he  has,  moreover, 
sent  you  a  souvenir,"  slowly  cnunciaied  the  young 
man. 

The  blushes  came  rushing  to  her  check,  and  in 
a  moment  she  had  forgotten  the  resolution  of  the 
previous  day  to  suppress  all  conversation  about  the 
stranger,  as  she  eagerly  exclaimed  : 

"  Why  hast  thou  kept  it  back  until  now?" 
With  a  strange  laugh,  Francois  averred  : 
"You  gave  me  no  opportunity.     As  I  before 
said,  I  was  endeavoring  to  'lead  up  to  the  subject' 
as  the  writers  say.     Excuse  me  until  I  get  your 
package,*' 

Leila  once  more  alone  (for  one  could  hardly  say 
of  Dorcas  Brosius  that  she  was  part  of  the  com- 
pany) was  alternately  remorseful  and  elated,  and 
in  consequence  more  than  miserable.  What  could 
she  do?  Her  natural  instinct  resembled  a  magnet. 
Positively,  she  would  receive  the  gift;  negatively, 
repel  it.  So  between  the  two  powers  she  was  dis- 
tracted. She  turned  at  last  in  her  desperation  to 
the  portrait,  and  the  sunny  smile  on  the  painted 
canvas  was  so  assuring  and  so  gentle,  that  the 
positive  arm  of  her  mental  magnet  overpowered 
the  other,  and  by  the  time  Francois  returned  all 


qualms  had  been  removed.  The  package,  untied 
and  unwrapped,  disclosed  a  superb  copy  of  Shak- 
speare,  bound  in  panels  of  iridescent  seashells  and 
heavy  dead  gold  ornaments.  Besides  this  was  a 
bracelet  of  coral  and  a  cameo  pin  of  rare  work- 
manship. Her  eyes  glistened  as  she  noted  their 
exquisite  beauty  and  the  changing  lights  on  the 
mother-of  pearl.  Wrapt  in  an  examination  of 
their  lovely  colors,  no  thoughts  of  their  value  ob- 
truded. Meanwhile  the  artist  worked  rapidly 
upon  his  picture. 

A  partial  reaction  of  the  negative  pole  began  to 
assert  itself  after  she  became  more  accustomed  lo 
their  beauty,  and  in  almost  childlike  accents  she 
asked : 

"What  beautiful  things  I  Am  I  to  keep  them?" 
"  Most  certainly.  Bertram  sent  them  as  souvenir*. 
The  shells  and  corals  were  gathered  by  himself,  as 
as  he  has  gathered  hundreds  of  others."  Here 
the  expression  on  her  face  changed,  and  disap- 
pointment gathered  in  her  eyes,  which  the  next 
sentence  drove  away.  ♦*  But,  he  writes,  'these 
were  the  most  exquisite  of  all,  and  selected  espe- 
cially lor  you.'  The  cameo  is,  as  you  can  see, 
very  skillfully  wrought.  It  is  a  Beatrice;  the  back- 
ground, bust,  and  prison-bars  are  all  cut  from  one 
stone,  each  of  the  three  divisions  representing  a 
different  strata." 

The  next  sitting  and  the  last  was  three  weeks 
later,  and  not  even  then  was  Leila  to  see  the  pic« 
ture  upon  which  Francois  Faber  was  engaged.  la 
the  interval,  Leila  has  sent  over  to  the  mansion  t 
dainty  little  note  of  thanks  to  Bertram  Faber,  and 
had  in  reply  received  one  from  Francois,  staling 
that  the  note  had  been  enclosed  that  day  to  bis 
brother. 

Tlie  three  weeks  of  leisure,  Leila  had  resolved, 
were  to  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  art  of  sUyiof 
away  from  the  Faber  residence,  and  the  drairning 
of  Bertram  Faber  in  the  waters  of  Lethe.  Mtss 
Dorcas,  had  she  known  the  cause  of  her  charge's 
whimsies  and  violence,  would  have  turned  parlia- 
mentarian, and  insisted  on  striking  out  the  word 
Lethe  and  substituting  therefor  the  Stygian  wares. 
Leila  was  a  revelation,  and  a  trying  one,  to  Mis 
Dorcas  during  those  three  weeks.  The  rcvelatioo 
was  not  a  matter  of  steady  growth,  but  of  fits  ami 
starts;  it  was  cumulative  besides;  that  b  to  »/, 
the  spasms  were  each  in  turn  more  surpri^Ungt  aad 
excited  the  interior  peace  of  the  pUrid  old  soul 
with  more  violence.    The  last  sennight  had  de- 


stroycd  the  fair  fabric  of  her  visions,  and  every 
one  knows  what  it  is  to  have  one's  castles  tumbling 
about  their  ears,  even  though  that  castle  be  of  airy 
masonry  and  mystic  joinery.  It  was  now  twice 
six  working  and  one  Lord's  day  since  her  imagi- 
nation had  uninterruptedly  and  duceltly  played 
under  her  pepper-and-salt  curls.  Twice  six  secular 
days  and  one  sacred  day,  because  the  visions  of 
the  latter  were  decorously  religious,  and  instead  of 
rioting  among  worldly  silks,  army  and  naval 
officers,  and  brown -stone  fronts,  they  reveled  in 
Solomon's  temple,  fine  needlework,  pomegranates, 
wealthy  Centurions,  and  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  It 
is  not  easy  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  Leila's  methods 
and  madness,  for  it  was  so  petty  and  nervous. 
But  then  it  was  Leila  Brosius,  the  calm,  sweet- 
voiced  Leila;  and  that  made  all  the  difference  im- 
aginable. The  ring-dove  scolding  in  parrot's 
phimes  was  quite  as  uncomfortable  as  the  parrot 
wearing  the  claws  and  beak  of  an  eagle.  Indeed, 
matters  were  so  disenchanting  that  the  guardian 
meditated  flight  and  a  return  of  her  charge  to 
paternal  arms.  Before  this  course  was  decided 
upon,  the  atmosphere  brightened  a  little,  and  the 
last  sitting  came  about.  That  was  a  memorable 
day  for  the  aunt.  During  that  operation  she  had 
actually  indulged  in  an  eminently  satisfactory 
seance. 

Once  in  the  atelier,  she  considered  herself  re- 
lieved from  duty  until  the  time  for  retiring  came. 
The  aunt  was  simplicity  itself,  although  in  a  widely 
different  sense  of  qualification  than  when  the  word 
was  applied  to  her  niece.  Francois,  with  subtle 
craft,  had  metaphorically  closed  her  eyes  and 
stopped  her  ears.  He  had  charmed  wisely.  At 
the  very  time  the  sentinel  should  have  been 
most  on  guard  and  alert,  by  some  species  of  reason- 
ing best  known  to  herself,  she  tacitly  turned  over 
her  post  to  the  enemy.  Leila  had  a  dim  percep- 
tion of  this  rank  treason,  and  resenting  it,  in  the 
same  sort  of  blind  unreason,  had  vented  her  tem- 
per upon  the  confiding  Dorcas.  Of  course,  she 
was  not  so  constituted  as  to  see  all  this  clearly, 
but  had  it  been  reasoned  out,  her  aunt's  dereliction 
and  her  own  dissatisfaction  with  herself  would  have 
been  discovered  as  the  mainspring  of  the  conduct 
toward  that  good  lady. 

Francois  saw  signals  of  a  perturbed  mind  in  his 
"subject,"  and  had  the  magic  mirror  whereof  we 
read  in  fairy  tales  been  held  before  him,  and  the 
secret  workings  of  his  heart  or  intellect  presented, 


the  reader  might  have  observed  a  little  thrill  of 
joy  running  through  the  cardiacal  region.  Con- 
siderable changes  had  been  made  in  the  rofim, 
some  new  articles  of  furniture  had  taken  the  place 
of  those  present  on  former  occasions,  and  the  quiet 
curtains  which  once  had  depended  in  careless  grace 
from  the  embayed  windows  were  now  replaced 
with  more  brilliant  colors.  But  what  was  more 
noticeable  to  Leila  was  the  absence  of  Bertram's 
portrait.  She^  made  a  detour  of  the  room  with 
wistful  eyes,  but  there  was  no  suggestion  of  its 
presence.  The  curtains  were  drawn  back  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  sunlight  came  tiding  in  with 
great  waves  on  all  sides.  The  chamber  seemed 
almost  metamorphosed  by  the  sunlight  glare,  which 
touched  with  boldness  every  recess  and  object 
therein.  Leila  shifted  uneasily  on  her  chair,  and 
conversation  seemed  to  lag.  Still  the  artist  painted 
on  unconsciously,  and  the  fair  girl  becoming  less 
and  less  at  her  ease,  until  at  last,  with  the  faintest 
quiver  in  her  voice,  she  asked,  "  Hast  thou  de- 
stroyed thy  brother's  likeness?" 

Before  the  words  were  all  uttered  she  regretted  the 
speech,  as  she  saw  the  artist's  emotionless  eye  rest 
upon  her  face  as  if  reading  her  inmost  soul,  and 
then  with  steady  pupil  range  the  room  in  search 
of  the  portrait. 

"  I  presume  William  has  removed  it  to  another 
room.  I  had  not  noticed  the  vacant  spot,"  he 
nonchalantly  answered,  and  then  went  coolly  on 
painting. 

Leila  was  in  torture,  and  the  very  effort  she 
made  to  calm  her  excited  nerves  only  aggravated 
the  matter.  The  portrait  was  the  point  upon  which 
she  had  fixed  her  attention,  and  even  when  con- 
versation was  brisk,  the  picture  strangely  held  it. 
She  had  studied  every  line  and  touch  of  the  brush 
until  it  was  familiar;  every  stroke  and  tint  com- 
municated its  peculiar  and  characteristic  trait.  It 
had  become  necessary  to  her  peace  of  mind,  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  living  person. 

*' Something  annoys  you,  Miss  Brosius;  can  I 
do  anything  to  make  yoti  more  at  case?"  politely 
asked  the  artist. 

Had  Leila  spoken  the  words  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  she  would  have  called  for  the  return  of  the 
portrait,  but  she  contented  herself  by  asking  that 
the  curtains  be  drawn  closer.  This  done,  the 
painting  went  on  as  silently  as  before,  the  artist 
apparently  engrossed  in  his  work.  In  Leila's  mind 
a  struggle  was  in  progress,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
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some  moments  she  ended  it  by  asking  for  the  por- 
trait after  this  fashion  : 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  thee  to  grant  a 
fevor,  but  I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  seeing  thy 
brother's  face  opposite  me,  that  I  ara  actually  un- 
comfortable without  it !" 

Ringing  the  bell  at  once,  he  ordered  the  servant 
who  answered  to  bring  down  the  portrait,  and 
smilingly  addressed  his  "  subject :" 

"Ah,  you  have  found  him  good  company  !  I 
can  take  that  as  a  compliment  to  my  work,  since 
in  his  own  person  he  is  a  rare  companion.  I  most 
certainly  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  and  I  only 
hope  the  portrait  upon  which  I  am  now  engaged 
wilJ  be  half  as  true  to  life  as  that  of  Bertram's." 

The  servant  returned,  bringing  with  him  the 
easel  and  canvas. 

*'  Now,  Miss  Brosius,  have  it  placed  as  you  like," 
quietly  said  the  arlist.  The  troubled  look  lifted 
from  her  face,  and  she  bade  the  man  place  it  in  its 
old  position.  After  it  was  disposed  to  her  liking, 
the  servant  threw  back  the  curtains,  and  Leila, 
with  eyes  aglow,  gave  it  a  satisfied  glance.  An 
astonished  look  and  quick  pallor  came  over  the 
young  girl's  face  as  she  exclaimed,  with  so  much 
vehemence  that  Dorcas  tumbled  from  her  lofty 
castles  to  common  earth  :  •*  What  hast  thou  done 
to  thy  brother's  face?"  and  leaving  her  fauteuil 
she  advanced  rapidly  to  the  easel  to  unravel  the 
mystery. 

Both  artist  and  aunt  vacated  their  seats,  warned 
by  the  anguish  plainly  noticeable  in  the  exclama- 
tion.    He  answered  : 

"I  never  dreamed  that  yours  was  an  artist's  eye, 
Miss  Brosius,  and  could  so  soon  detect  a  touch  or 
two  of  the  brush.  There,"  he  explained,  "1  have 
repaired  the  mischief,"  as  with  several  rapid  strokes 
he  restored  the  expression  to  the  picture.  The 
little  interjection  which  escaped  I^ila,  as  she  re- 
turned to  her  chair,  was  mingled  grief,  joy  and 
^^K        chagrin. 

^^H  Francois,  turning  to  his  work,  gave  a  pedantic 

^^"^  explanation  of  the  matter.     Tlie  veriest  touch  from 

H  his  brush,  a  trifling  movement  of  the  spot  of  white 

H  in   the  eye,  the  deprcs  ion  of  one  eyelid,  and  a 

^^^  downward  curve  at  the  corner  of  the  lips  in  place 

^^B  of  the  upward,  had  brought  about  the  metnmor* 

^^B  pbosis.     At    length    he   dilated    upon   the  limhus 

^^H  luteus,  the  contraction  of  the  obicularis  palpebra- 

^^H  r»OT,  and  the  muscles  of  the  mouth.     This  was  all 
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very  dreary   for  Leila.     She  stood 
possible,  end  then  broke  out  with : 

"Why  didst  thou  spoil  my  picture,  Mr.  Fabcr?" 
for  she  felt  an  ownership  in  the  portrait. 

*•  Miss  Brosius,  I  thought  to  perfect  the  likeness; 
there  was  something  about  it  not  quite  true  to  life, 
and  I  thought  to  experiment  with  the  face;  I  almoct 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  succeeded." 

"  Succeeded !  Why  thy  brush  wronged  ihjr 
brother's  whole  nature ;  the  cruel,  mocking  eye*, 
and  the  evil  mouth,  calledst  thou  that  improve- 
ment?" holly  answered  the  maiden. 

'*  You  have  seen  my  brother,  then?" 

The  excited  glare  died  at  once  out  of  her  eyes, 
and  abashed,  she  cowered  back  in  her  chair.  "  It 
was  true,"  she  thought,  "I  never  have  seen  this 
man ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  is  like  and 
unlike  him.  Foolish  girl  that  I  am,  what  snares  I 
have  wound  about  my  path  !  What  should  I  care 
if  Francois  Faber  does  despite  to  my  cherished 
fancies  ?  And  yet  I  do  care.  I  have  formed  an 
aflection  for  a  man  whom  I  know  not.  He  has 
grown  dearer  than  all  else  to  me,  though  I  have 
seen  but  his  painted  semblance.  Around  my 
every  idea  and  hope  Bertram  Faber  is  entwined." 
These  and  a  thousand  other  thoughts  crowded 
through  her  brain  before  she  answered. 

•'Thee  knowest  I  have  not  seen  him  with  the 
eye  of  flesh  ;  thy  rebuke  is  meet."  Passionately 
she  continued,  "And  yet,  even  then,  how  could 
you  destroy  Bertram  Faber's  face  with  thy  hateful 
brush?" 

"You  are  equally  unfortunate  in  your  second 
attack,  Miss  Brosius.  You  cannot  criticise  what 
you  have  not  seen,  much  less  call  in  questtoo  the 
right  of  a  artist  to  guide  his  brush  as  iuckCf 
chooses."  This  was  spoken  with  a  laughing  fiice, 
but  there  was  also  an  infusion  of  laicaim  in  tbt 
tone.  Leila  looked  up  astonished  at  this,  the  fint 
rude  speech  from  the  artist's  lips.  It  was  as  a  dash 
of  cold  water  to  her  bearing,  and  made  Iter  oooe 
more  assume  the  mild,  humble  mein  of  her 
mother's  people.     Very  meekly  she  replied : 

' '  Friend  Faber,  thee  hast  done  well  to  qoeii  oay 
unruly  speech." 

So  divinely  meek  was  this  speech*  and  endoncd 
as  it  was  by  the  drooped  eyelids,  the  dimpling  of 
the  cheek,  as  well  as  the  exchange  of  the  spirited 
pose  of  the  head  for  one  of  abashed  cobmiaBioB, 
that  Francois  deeply  regretted  bis  cruel  speech* 
and  resuming  his  most  gracious  manner,  talked  in 
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a  brilliant,  confiding  way  of  that  one  subject  so 
dear  to  her. 

The  sitting  ended  ;  Francois  invited  them  back 
that  day  week  to  have  their  first  view  of  the  por- 
trait. Leila's  raanner  during  the  week  had  veered 
to  another  point  of  the  compass.  I^ow  she  would 
be  alone,  much  to  Aunt  Dorcas's  relief.  In  the 
quiet  of  her  chamber,  she  took  up  Shakspeare,  and 
reveled  in  that  treasure-trove.  There  she  found 
words  to  suit  her  passion,  and  delighted  in  all  the 
forms  of  ardent  emotioiTiS.  There  were  times  iji 
which  she  was  depressed,  and  bitterly  denouncetl 
herself  for  having  given  reins  to  her  feeling,  and 
cruelly  scourged  and  mortified  her  love.  What  an 
abyss  had  she  fallen  into?  Why  had  she  allowed 
herself  to  think  of  Bertram,  and  listen  to  his 
praises!  Perhaps  she  would  never  sec  him,  never, 
never,  never  !  The  agony  of  this  thought  was  un- 
endurable, and  vainly  she  wished  her  mother  back 
that  she  might  pillow  her  head  upon  her  breast, 
and  pour  out  her  soul.  She  imagined  the  words 
in  which  she  would  confide  all,  and  in  what  glow- 
ing phrases  she  would  depict  the  object  of  her 
passion.  In  this  last  thought  she  forgot  her  grief 
and  fears,  for  she  had  a  thousand  ways  in  which  to 
picture  his  speech  and  carriage, 

A  brighter  morning  than  that  on  which  Leila 
and  Dorcas  visited  the  Faber  mansion  seldom 
shone.  A  flakeless  sky,  and  a  breezy  air,  full  of 
vigor  and  elasticity,  and  the  vegetation  glittering 
in  the  sun  from  the  morning's  shower,  all  conspired 
to  render  the  walk  enjoyable.  Leila  was  in 
brighter  spirits  than  she  had  been.  The  exercise 
had  deepened  the  tint  on  her  cheek,  as  the  air  had 
given  radiance  to  her  eyes.  Francois  met  them  at 
the  door  in  spirits  equally  lively.  Evidently  he 
had  given  especial  attention  to  his  dress,  and  from 
some  cause,  a  bright  Qush  mounted  his  cheeks. 
Gaily  he  led  them  to  the  atelier,  and  placed  ihem 
where  best  they  could  see  his  work.  He  withdrew 
the  covering,  and  watched  the  faces  of  his  critics. 
A  gratified  blush  crimsoned  Leila's  cheek  as  she 
saw  the  picture  before  her.  '*  Could  she  really  be 
as  fair  to  look  upon  as  that  canvas?"  she  mused. 
Her  mirror  told  no  such  tale  !  What  would  Ber- 
tram think  of  her  could  he  see  this?  Would 
Francois  copy  it  and  send  it  to  his  brother — the 
brother  who  had  been  so  lavish  in  praise  of  an  un- 
seen maiden?  It  was  also  a  period  of  supreme 
enjoyment  to  the  artist  as  he  noted  the  effect  of 
the  portrait  upon  the  two  women.     He  had  given 


his  best  efforts  to  the  work,  and  he  fell  well  repaid 
for  his  labor  by  the  evident  admiration  visible 
on  the  faces  of  his  visitors.  Leila  glanced  from 
one  canvas  to  the  other;  side  by  side  these 
pictures  stood,  and  this  thought  she  could  not  re- 
press: "  Shall  we  ever  stand  thus  together  in  real 
life — thou  and  I?" 

After  some  conversation,  the  situation  grew  em- 
barrassing. The  business  of  their  visit  was  over, 
and  it  did  not  seem  exactly  proper  to  leave  at 
once,  and  yet  what  was  there  else  to  be  done  than 
bid  the  young  painter  adieu ;  and  after  an  awkward 
sentence  or  two,  they  left  the  house. 

The  afternoon  following,  Leila  was  startled  by 
the  approach  of  a  servant  from  the  Faber  mansion, 
and  a  feeling  that  some  catastrophe  had  occurred. 
He  bore  a  message  from  his  master,  asking  Leila 
to  call  that  evening.  The  messenger  went  on  to 
say  also  that  Francois  M-as  not  expected  to  live 
much  longer,  having  sustained  a  fatal  injury  by 
falling  down  a  ravine  during  one  of  his  midnight 
rambles.  He  had  been  found  there  the  pext 
morning  insensible,  and  a  doctor  from  the  city  at 
once  summoned,  who  warned  the  patient  that  his 
tenure  of  life  was  exceedingly  short.  A  carriage 
came  for  Lelia  before  dusk,  and  she,  with  Dorcas, 
were  driven  rapidly  to  the  house-  On  their  way 
the  driver  informed  them  that  his  master  was 
slowly  sinking,  and  that  Dr.  Dracol  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  vital  spark  would  soon  be  extin- 
guished. They  were  met  by  the  doctor,  and 
ushered  into  the  chamber  of  death.  No  sooner 
were  they  in  the  chamber,  than  PVancois  asked  all 
to  leave  the  room  but  Leila,  and  all  but  she  silently 
withdrew.  Francois  was  suffering  no  pain,  but 
was  apparently  very  weak.  He  motioned  her  to 
sit  down  at  a  chair  by  the  bedside,  and  with  his 
face  turned  from  hers,  began  to  speak  rapidly,  as 
if  conscious  that  the  time  for  him  was  short : 

"Leila  Brosius,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  undo  mis- 
chief and  a  great  wrong  I  have  done  you.  The 
doctor  says  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  I 
want  to  undo  some  ol  my  work.  Your  pure  sweet 
face  attracted  me  from  the  first,  but  it  is  only 
lately  that  I  knew  I  loved  you  supremely.  1  shall 
not  ask  you  whether  that  love  is  returned,  for  I 
could  not  bear  to  hear  your  answer,  and  yet  why 
should  it  make  any  difference?  A  little  while  and 
it  will  not  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  Let  me 
say  for  myself  that  I  had  no  idea  of  the  wrong  I 
was  doing,  and  that  it  brought  with  it  its  own 
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punishment."  Turning  liis  head  toward  the  weep- 
ing girl,  he  gave  her  a  piercing  look,  and  asked, 
'*  Can  you  bear  a  sudden  sorrow  ?  You  must  pre- 
pare yourself  to  receive  a  dagger  into  your  heart, 
driven  home  by  the  hand  of  one  you  thought  a 
friend ;  I  am  a  murderer,  and  yet  I  meant  no 
harm.  I  was  fascinated  with  the  study  of  psy- 
chology, and  read  and  studied  all  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  was  likewise  a  skilled  anatomist,  and  my 
nerves  were  hardened  in  dissecting  rooms.  I 
sought  to  find  out  the  wonders  of  those  secrets, 
the  passions  and  the  nerves.  The  first  day  I  saw 
you,  the  tempter  came  to  me  and  suggested  the 
trial  on  you  of  some  of  my  theories.  I  meant 
you  no  harm,  nor  did  I  ever  think  that  evil  would 
come  of  it.  I  thought  no  more  of  it  than  I  would 
of  the  cleavage  of  a  crystal,  or  the  analysis  of  a 
chemical  compound.  It  was  only  at  the  last  sit- 
ting that  my  eyes  were  opened,  and  I  sought  to 
undo  my  sin.  I  was  awakened  to  the  knowledge 
of  it  by  the  discovery  of  the  love  1  had  for  you, 
which  was  changing  my  old  habits,  and  had  life 
been  granted  me,  I  might  have  undone  it  all.  I 
say  that  the  passion  for  you,  and  your  sweet  speech 
and  gentle  manners  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  the 
evil  sown  by  me  eating  into  your  life.  I  then  re- 
soIve<l  to  work  backward  and  remove  the  canker- 
spot,  but  this  accident  has  come  between  me  and 
my  purfwse.     I  have  no  brother,"  he  gasped. 

Leila's  face  grew  pale;  she  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  the  hot  tears  ceased  to  roll  from  her 
eyes.  He  motioned  for  wine,  and  with  shaking 
hand  she  poured  out  and  handed  him  the  glass. 
After  it  was  swallowed,  he  continued  :  *'  You  were 
so  innocent,  so  guileless,  and  so  different  from  all 
others,  that  I  yielded  to  the  tempter  and  prepared 
that  portrait,  sitting  up  at  night  to  embo<ly  in  its 
ettpression  and  features  the  idea  of  a  noble  man, 
one  whose  thoughts  were  pure,  and  whose  life  was 
without  guile.  I  wanted  to  see  what  effect  the 
presence  of  such  a  face  would  have  upon  you, 
because  you  were,  I  thought,  so  susceptible  and 
innocent.  I  followed  up  that  by  constant  refer- 
ences to  the  qualities  and  manners  of  the  man. 
Up  stairs  in  my  room,  you  will  find  the  'syllabus' 
as  it  were  of  his  character,  the  soul  with  which  I 
endowetl  a  canvas  portrait.  To  make  this  was  far 
harder  than  to  paint  the  picture.  Vou  will  now 
recall  all  my  little  designs  and  tricks  to  interest 
you  in  a  person  who  had  no  existence.  Believe 
me,  I^ila,  I  had  no  thottght  of  entangling  your 


soul.  The  cursed  curiosity  of  my  nature  led  me 
into  the  experiment ;  the  cost  of  it  to  you  I  never 
counted;  I  thought  to  amuse  myself,  and  you  ts 
well.  Can  you,  oh,  Leila,  the  purest  one  of  all 
earth's  daughters,  can  you  forgive  me?"  He 
waited  a  moment,  looked  into  her  now  staring 
eyes,  and  then  repeated  the  question,  to  which  she 
answered : 

"  Francois  Faber,  thou  didst  lie  to  me,  and  lead 
my  soul  astray," 

••This  is  my  puni.shment — to  go  down  to  hell, 
un forgiven  I  Was  it  not  enough  that  I  saw  my 
own  burning  love  swallowed  up  in  the  \c^xy  ex- 
periment I  made?  You  loved  my  creation,  and 
not  the  creator  of  it.  Had  I  foreseen  it,  never 
would  the  evil  one  have  persuaded  me  do  aught. 
And  yet,  Leila,  loved  one,  I  swear  to  you  that  I 
never  meant  you  harm.  1  have  digged  a  pit  for 
another,  and  fallen  therein  myself.  I  did  not 
mean  to  touch  you  with  even  so  mach  as  the 
shadow  of  pain.  I  am  innocent.  Will  you  not 
forgive  me?  For  I  have  loved  you  truly;  and  as 
soon  as  I  saw  you  in  the  toils  I  turned  me  about  to 
withdraw  your  lily-white  heart  from  the  pit.  Oh, 
how  I  have  repented  me  of  my  sin  !  Leila,  I 
loved  you — oh,  1  loved  you  with  a  love  that  never 
was  known  to  man  1  Give  me,  by  your  touch,  by 
a  spoken  word,  your  forgiveness  !" 

The  agony  of  this  speech,  and  the  anguish  of 
soul,  drew  Leila's  thoughts  from  herself,  and  her 
eyes  melted  with  divine  pity.  She  clasped  his 
hand,  and  brokenly  whispered  : 

"Francois,  I  do  forgive  you;  seek  One  higher 
than  I."  Tears  fell  rapidly  from  her  eyes,  snd 
one  or  two  fell  upon  his  hand.  He  startt^d,  and 
looked  at  her  face,  and  saw  from  whence  the  hot 
baptiem  had  fallen,  and  an  ecstatic  glow  filled  his 
eyes,  as  he  drew  her  towards  him,  and  gently  wht»> 
pered : 

'•Leila,  my  darling,  I  know  you  have  forg^iven 
me.  Think  of  me  sometimes.  I  have  given  yew 
everything  I  own;  just  do  what  you  will  with  it; 
do  good  with  it.  I  know  you  will.  Keep  wme> 
thing  of  mine  specially  to  remind  you  of  one  who 
loved  much,  and  suffered  much.  Good-by,  Leila; 
good-by,  darling."  Even  as  she  put  her  ircnj^ 
bling  lips  to  his  forehead,  and  her  arm  about  ha 
neck,  to  lift  him,  if  possible,  to  an  easier  po«ttioa« 
his  spirit  fled,  leaving  on  his  face  the  sunny  salk 
that  had  so  charmed  her  when  in  life. 

Years  have  gone  by  since  theo,  and  bat  jrcMer^ 


day  I  saw  the  placid  face  of  Leila  Brosius,  with 
her  pure  white  and  pink  complexion,  going  about 
on  an  errand  of  niercy.  It  was  Leila  Brosius  in 
spite  of  the  Quaker  garb,  and  a  gentle  step  instead 
of  a  springing  one;  while  in  her  eyes  one  could 
see  an  ineffable  peace,  begotten  of  seme  deep 
anguish.  Her  name  has  not  been  blazoned  about, 
but  the  money  of  Francois  Faber,  in  her  hands, 
has  compassed  and  brightened  scenes  of  squalor, 
of  poverty  and  despair;  an  asylum  for  "  Magda- 
lenes"  is  her  special  care,  and  Francois  Faber's 


name  is  to  be  found  on  the  marble  slab  over  the 
entrance,  just  under  the  words,  "  He  loved  much; 
he  suffered  much."  In  Leila's  room  are  two  pic- 
tures, whose  history  she  never  tells;  and  hidden 
away  in  a  bureau  drawer  are  a  volume  of  Shak- 
speare,  bound  beautifully  in  mother-of-pearl  and 
dead  gold,  a  coral  bracelet,  a  cameo,  and  a  hand- 
some opal. 

Where'er  her  troubled  p.ith  may  be, 
The  Lord's  sweet  pity  with  her  go; 

The  outward,  waywnrti  life  we  see; 
The  hidden  springs  we  may  not  knowi 


THE  FASCINATION  OF  A  FASHIONABLE  IDEA. 

By  Leonidas. 


It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  popular  mind 
to  run  into  extremes  with  regard  to  nearly  all  sub- 
jects. The  middle  way,  spite  of  the  classical  axiom 
which  declares  it  to  be  the  safest,  is  very  rarely,  or 
never,  the  popular  way.  There  is  a  perennial 
charm  in  exaggeration,  which  fasrinales  us  in  the 
face  of  our  better  judgment.  The  inevitable  out- 
come of  this  Sax  practice  is  a  sort  of  pendulum 
motion  in  the  currents  of  thought  and  opinion — a 
lack  of  stability  and  certainty  as  lo  any  matter 
whatever,  and  a  habit  of  following  the  fashion  of 
the  day  in  matters  of  thought  and  speculation  as 
mechanically  as  we  do  with  regard  to  ceremony 
and  costume — ^justas  if  fact  and  truth,  like  "leather 
and  prunella,'*  were  mere  conventional  things. 
The  Great  Muscular  Idea,  with  which  certain  of 
our  fiction  writers  and  popular  lecturers  have  been 
so  induslriously  indoctrinating  the  American  peo- 
ple for  some  dozen  years  past,  offers  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  tendency  to  which  we  allude.  We 
are  taught  to  look  upon  muscle,  and  bone,  and 
nerve,  and  sinew  as  the  types  of  alt  conceivable 
excellencies  in  the  heroes  depicted  for  our  admira- 
tion— and,  by  inference,  of  course,  to  regard  the 
absence  of  these  anatomical  analogues  as  evidence 
of  inferiority  or  insignificance.  Now,  granted 
that  to  be  strong  is  a  very  good  thing,  it  does  not 
follow  that  muscular  strength  is  necessarily  or 
even  generally  conjoined  with  any  other  kind  of 
strength  whatever. 

A  generation  or  so  back  the  popular  idea  inclined 
the  other  way.  Then,  in  the  days  of  our  boyhood, 
it  was  the  slender,  delicate,  limp,  sallow,  "intel- 


lectual-looking" man,  with  the  bare  Byronic  throat 
flanked  by  the  voluminous  shirt  collar,  who  was 
the  personification  of  genius  and  "all  the  talents." 
This  sort  of  idea,  moreover,  had  prevailed  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  seems  to  have  reached  a  stereo- 
typed form  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  in  reply- 
ing to  some  observations  on  his  diminutive  stature, 
is  said  to  have  improvised  the  well-known  verse: 

Were  I  so  la]J  to  reach  the  pole. 
And  tnete  the  ocean  with  my  span, 

I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul ; 
The  mind's  the  staxidard  of  the  man. 

The  world  endorsed  the  sentiment  of  the  worthy 
doctor's  quatrain,  and  the  fictitionists  and  orators 
of  his  days,  and  of  days  long  after,  did  the  same, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  will  take  the  trouble  lo 
look  but  cursorily  over  the  "  circulating"  litera- 
ture of  the  closing  of  the  last  and  opening  of  the 
present  century.  The  old  idea  and  the  new  one 
are,  we  think,  both  equally  wanting  in  any  solid 
basis — both  are  pendulum  notions,  equally  distant 
from  the  plumb-line  of  truth — the  new  muscular 
one  being  just  a  centripetal  swing  back  again,  an 
inevitable  reaction  from  the  old  one.  That  both 
notions  are  mischievous  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
the  old  one  led  many  weak  minds  to  asceticism, 
and  others  to  reckless  dissipation ;  and  the  new 
one  is  productive  of  consequences  just  as  evil. 

We  hear  complainls  from  time  to  time  to  the 
effect  that  our  Universities,  the  great  national  es- 
tablishments for  the  education  of  the  intellect,  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  mere  training-grounds  for 
the  body;  and  it  is  said  that  of  late  years  they 
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have  turned  out  a  far  greater  number  of  accom- 
plished athletes  than  of  accomplished  scholars — 
that  rowing,  running,  and  leaping  are  preferred  to 
the  classics,  and  the  Tripos  is  postponed  in  favor 
of  football,  pitching  the  bar,  and  other  favorite 
exercises.     What  truth  there  is  in  the  libel  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say;  there  is,  however,  one  ugly 
consequence  of  the  furor  for  muscularity  which 
marks  the  rising  men  among  the  upper  classes, 
which  one  must  be  blind  not  to  recognize,  and 
which  grows  more  repulsive  and  more  formidable 
every  year;  and  that  is,  the  spread  of  the  love  of 
sport,  as  it  is  absurdly  called,  among  all  classes  of 
the  population.     There  might  be  little  harm  in 
sport,  if  sport  were  what  the  term  implies — inno- 
cent   amusement    and    excitement ;    but    in    the 
present  day,  sport  is  but  another  name  for  gamb- 
ling, unless  it  is  also  another  name  for  cruelty. 
No  trial  of  strength  or  endurance  can  now  publicly 
take  place,  but  immediately  there  is  betting  all 
through  the  country  as  to  the  result,  and  in  cases 
where  the  competition  is  long  delayed,  it  shall 
happen  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
lost  and  won.     What  does  this  mean  ?     It  means 
that.  In  instances  a  hundred  times  more  numerous 
than  ever  come  to  light,  the  bettors  have  staked 
and  lost  money  that  was  not  their  own,  or,  being 
their  own,  should  have  been  applied  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their   families.      But   this  is  partly  a 
digression  j  let  us  return  to  the  question  of  strength. 
What  is  bodily  strength  ?     Is  it  strength  to  do, 
or  strength  to  endure — and  what  sort  of  relation 
is  there  between  the  two  kinds  of  strength  ?     We 
know  a  blind  man,  miserably  poor,  the  very  twin 
brother  of  privation,  and  nearly  seventy  years  old ; 
he  is  about  five  feet  three  in  height,  and  bent  out 
of  shape  by  the  fire  which  burned  out  his  eyes 
nearly  threescore  years  ago;  for  the  last  forty  or 
more   years  he  has  groped   through   the  streets 
in   all   seasons   at  all  hours;   and   for  nearly  all 
that  time  his  principal  ailments  have  been  faint- 
ing from  exhaustion.     Is  he  a  strong  man  ?     No, 
for  he  could  barely  lift  a  hundred-weight  from 
the  ground.     Yes,  for  he  has  outlived  hardships 
under  which  the  majority  of  living   men  would 
have  succumbed.     Again:  Some  forty  years  ago, 
the  writer  sat  at  the  desk  in  an  office  in  company 
with  two  others,  W —  and  D — .     W —  was  an  in- 
valid,  much  below  the  middle  site,   of  a   pale, 
bloodless  countenance,  and  generally  suffering  in 
health.     D — ,  tall  and  robust,  was  the  picture  of 


manly  health,  vigor  and  cheerfulness;  he  excelled 
in  featd  of  strength,  and  could  walk  about  freely 
with  weights  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  ton 
hung  about  him.  At  fifty-five,  D —  began  to  break 
down,  aged  rapidly  in  the  following  three  or  four 
years,  and  died  in  a  state  of  decrepitude  at  sixty- 
one.  W —  retained  his  post  until  he  was  approach- 
ing seventy,  then  retired  and  bought  an  annuity, 
and  still  lives  to  enjoy  it,  though  he  cannot  be  hs 
from  fourscore.  Which  of  these  was  the  strong 
man?  Strong,  you  perceive,  is  a  rather  vague 
term  when  you  come  to  consider  the  different 
senses  in  which  it  may  be  used.  There  is  strength 
to  do,  and  there  is  strength  to  endure,  and  it  is 
not  at  alt  evident  that  the  relation  between  the  two 
strengths  is  of  a  very  intimate  kind ;  indeefl,  bo 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  points  rather  to  the 
contrary. 

The  navvy  is  strong;  he  is  held  up  by  his  ad- 
mirers as  the  type  of  muscular  strength  ;  so  are  the 
puddlers,  casters,  and  platemakers  of  the  Black 
country;  one  is  amazed  at  the  bodily  strength 
these  men  will  exercise  for  hours  together.  Bat 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  they  do  not  bst 
longer  than  men  of  ordinary  power,  while  in 
general  they  break  down  earlier,  and  are  not  so 
strong  at  threescore  as  ordinary  workers  are  at  the 
same  period  of  life — which,  moreover,  few  of 
them,  comparatively  reach.  It  would  seem  lo  be 
the  case  that  the  human  frame  can  put  forth  but  a 
definite  amount  of  force  in  a  lifetime,  and  that  ibc 
man  who  draws  too  frequently  or  extravagantly  on 
this  reserved  fund  really  squanders  his  life,  and 
like  other  spendthrifts,  must  suffer  the  penalty  of 
exhaustion.  The  existence  of  some  such  U«r  it 
this  is  fairly  inferable  from  facts  often  to  us  all. 
We  &ee  around  us  persons  who,  having  htisbanded 
their  strength  in  youth  and  manhowl,  lead  healthy 
and  comfortable  lives  in  iheir  old  age,  and  live  on 
and  on,  year  after  year,  and  lustre  after  lustre, 
while  many  younger,  and  to  all  appearance  stronger 
men,  drop  and  fall  and  die.  What  is  it,  too,  that 
makes  women  on  the  average  so  much  longer-lived 
than  men?  What,  but  their  calmer  and  more 
tranquil  modes  of  life,  their  relatively  fjassiunlen 
existence  and  freedom  from  fierce  excitement,  and 
both  mental  and  muscular  stress? 

Then,  as  to  intelligence  and  general  physical 
power.  Is  it  true,  as  the  muscular  miasioaaries 
have  so  long  been  trying  to  ftersoade  us,  that  It 
is  the  strong  in  body  who  is  strong  in  niDd— thai 
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muscular  and  mental  power  are  correlatives?  We 
do  not  think  it.  Robert  Hall,  the  most  powerful 
oraior,  and  one  of  the  most  correct  thinkers  of 
this  century,  was  never  a  strong  man  in  the  mus- 
cular sense ;  and  though  he  might  be  called  a  big 
man,  it  is  well  known  that  his  bulk  was  his  burden, 
and  was  due  to  disease.  Heine,  the  famous  Ger- 
man poet,  was  a  little  man,  puny  in  person,  all 
his  life  a  weakling,  and  during  his  latter  years, 
when  he  produced  some  of  his  finest  works,  was 
bedridden  and  totally  helpless.  Alexander  Pope 
was  notoriously  feeble  and  infirm,  and  grew  almost 
decrepit  in  middle  life.  Keats  and  Shelley  were 
both  men  of  feeble  constitution  ;  so  was  Nelson ; 
and  the  same  might  be  said  of  many  others  who 
have  done  some  of  the  best  work  in  the  world, 
and  left  their  mark  on  their  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  men  of  powerful  physique,  such  as 
Goethe,  Johnson,  Scott,  Wilson,  and  others,  have 
played  as  prominent  a  part  and  achieved  as  lasting 
reputation.  So  that  there  is  no  proof  that  any 
kind  of  relation  exists  between  the  intellectual 
and  corporal  strengths.  Fools  and  philosophers, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  are  not  distinguishable  by 
stature  and  brawn  and  muscle;   but  both  are  to 


be  found,  and  always  have  been  found,  among 
all  varieties  of  size  and  constitution  and  bodily 
qualities.  In  one  respect  we  believe  it  is  true  that 
the  man  of  huge  and  powerful  frame  shows  to 
greater  advantage  than  he  of  small  and  slender 
proportions — but  the  advantage  is  a  moral  and  not 
a  mental  one;  the  large,  powerful  man  (perhaps 
by  a  kindly  provision  of  nature)  is  generally,  and 
that  even  among  the  rough  and  least  civilized 
classes,  a  being  of  gentle  and  forbearing  temper, 
and,  as  a  rule,  far  more  ready  to  assist  and  oblige 
than  to  take  offence — ^while  traits  of  character  the 
reverse  of  these  are  too  often  observable  in  per- 
sons of  feeble  frame  and  puny  stature.  This  is 
all. 

If  the  above  observations  are  just,  then  the 
Great  Muscular  Notion  is  after  all  nothing  better 
than  a  deceptive  exaggeration.  Let  the  comely 
bodily  frame,  and  all  health-giving,  manly  exer- 
cises, receive  the  admiration  and  encouragement 
that  are  due  to  them  ;  but  do  not  let  it  be  thought 
that,  wanting  muscular  development  with  breadth 
of  chest  and  length  of  limb,  a  man  is  therefore 
lacking  in  any  of  the  essentials  either  of  manliness 
or  capacity. 
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The  Autumn  days  are  gone — all  flown  j 
The  yellow  leaves  from  off  ihe  trees 

Are  &hcd,  with  sad  and  doleful  moan 
Of  whistling  wind  and  inournful  breeze. 

The  cumbered  earth  bears  far  and  near 
Those  saddening  sigTis  of  aufumn's  death} 

And  leafless  forests,  moist  and  drear, 
Oppress  us  with  their  chilly  brcalh. 

But  Jet  us  look  arntmd  once  more — 
Is  there  no  beam  to  cheer  oar  sight  ? 

No  rift  in  these  dark  clouds  ?     Ah  !  sure. 
We  are  not  left  without  some  light  ? 


No;  'tis  not  sol     E'en  while  we  gaie, 
See,  from  yon  hill  the  red  sun  rise, 

Illuming  with  his  cheering  rays 
The  earth  ihat  all  so  darkly  lies. 

And  in  deserted  hedgerow  springs 

The  hawlhnrnc  lieny,  brave  and  bright; 

While  perched  atop  the  robin  sings 

H\^  clear,  sweet  song  with  all  his  might. 

Our  life  will  come  to  autumn  hours, 
And  all   may  chill  and  dreary  seem. 

But  even  then  we'll  find  some  flowers. 
And  even  then  some  joyous  beam. 
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RicHT  gallantly,  that  morning  hour, 
From  harbor  she  sailed  forth; 

Five  hundred  sunny  hearts  on  board, 
A  thousand  bales  of  worths 

A  little  kingdom  on  the  sea, 

A  little  heavcii  of  hopes, 
And  whisllcd  merrily  the  winds. 

And  se.imen  at  ihe  ropes. 

Oh,  what  a  picture  gallery 
Was  in  those  wooden  walls ! 

Each  man  was  painting  out  his  dream 
Of  woods  and  waterfalls. 

Vol,  IX.— 30 


Of  corn-fields  bowing  to  the  sun ; 

Of  kine  on  sweet  green  sward  : 
These  were  to  be,  across  the  sea, 

And  he  of  all,  the  lord! 

No  wonder  'twas,  though  hard  to  part 

Frurii  all  beloved  ol  yre. 
That  such  a  shout  rang  from  the  ship. 

And  such  a  shout  from  shore  I 

They  went.     They're  gone  from  mortal  ken, 

God  only  knoweth  where ; 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep,  perchance, 

B^cb  with  his  dream  so  fair. 
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Strange  Coincidences  in  Dates. — In  an  Brtide  lately 
given  by  us  on  "  Curious  Links,"  we  illustrated  the  ndvan- 
lagc*  conferred  so  widely  upon  society  and  the  world  liy  the 
connections  between  and  the  incidents  of  hum.in  life;  as 
if  nn  overruling  decree  of  fate  and  destiny  had  settled  the 
whole  aflTair  for  us,  without  leaving  us  the  power  of  setting  it 
aside.  It  will  l>c  found,  on  further  examination,  that  this  idea 
is  especially  marked  in  connection  with  sovereigns,  princes, 
and  great  pcrson.igcs  generally,  more  particularly  in  the  years 
of  their  birth,  accession,  dcpositiun,  and  death.  With  such 
as  are  superstitious  these  coincidences  will  have  weight. 

One  singular  mode  of  fishing  out  the  connection  (for  a 
fishing  it  certainly  is  in  many  cases)  consists  in  adding  up 
the  digits  or  numerals  in  a  particular  date,  and  comparing 
this  sum  with  the  ddte  itself.  Thus,  the  ye;ir  1876  is  ex- 
pressed by  four  digits  (one,  eight,  seven,  six),  the  sum  of 
which  amounts  to  twenty-two;  and  the  <■  Wishing"  would  con- 
sist in  catching  any  peculiar  relation  or  connection  between 
twenty-two  and  1876.  The  French  have  taxed  their  inge- 
nuity greatly  in  this  kind  of  thing,  with  results  which  are  less 
curious  if  nothing  more. 

Take,  for  instance,  some  of  the  French  sovereigns  who 
flourished  several  centuries  ago.  The  crochel-mongcni  have 
discovered,  in  four  c.xscs,  at  any  rate,  a  numerical  connection 
between  the  order  ol  succession  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  sum  of  the  digits  in  s[)ecial  dales  rendered  memo- 
rable by  noteworthy  events  in  the  lives  of  the  respective  sov- 
ereigns. Louis  IX.  was  bom  in  1215;  the  sum  of  these  digits 
is  nine.  Charles  VII.  was  burn  in  1403;  the  sum  of  these 
digits  is  seven.  Louis  XII.  was  burn  in  1461 ;  the  sum  of  these 
digits  is  twelve.  Lastly,  Louis  XIV.  was  crowned  in  1643, 
a  dale  the  digits  of  which  sum  up  to  fourteen.  In  regard  to 
an  intermediate  nvereign,  Louis  XIIL,  the  accumulatirm  of 
coincidences  (so  to  speak)  is  very  curious.  We  must  first 
remind  the  reader  th.1l  in  the  old  court  language  of  France, 
••Louis"  was  spelled  "  Loys;"  that  this  king's  French, 
Christian  and  surnames  were  "  Ixiys  de  Bourbon,"  and  iliat 
thoftc  of  his  queen  were  •♦  Anne  d'Autrichc."  The  figures 
came  out  thus:  Louis  XIII.  married  Anne  of  Austria  in 
1615  ;  the  sum  of  these  four  digits  is  thirteen.  "  Ix>ys  de 
Bourbon  "  comprises  thirteen  letters,  and  so  docs  "  Anne 
d'Aulriche."  'Ilie  boy-king  and  girl-princess  were  each 
thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  marriage ;  he  was  the 
thirteeath  Louis  of  France,  and  she  the  thirteenth  Anite  of 
Aiuiria. 

Come  we  now  to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  which  mys- 
tical Frenchman  have  been  equally  busy.  Bnurbontsts.  Bo- 
napartisls,  Orleaoists,  Republicans — all  are  cited  to  supply 
materials  for  the  same  story,  lite  great  French  Revolution. 
which  broaght  fo  many  momentous  evcnu  in  its  train,  began 
iu  1789;  the  sum  of  these  four  digits  is  twenty-five,  which, 
added  to  1789,  brings  us  to  1814,  the  year  when  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  went  captive  to  Elba,  and  ceased  hi*  European 
conquest* — although  there  was  deslioed  (o  be  one  more  year 


of  struggle  on  the  battle-field.  W'hen  Charles  X.  was  de- 
posed in  1830,  a  contest  arose  concerning  his  successor;  some 
politicians  wished  for  the  appointment  of  another  Bourbon, 
while  others  preferred  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleaas,  as 
a  representative  monarch  or  "  citizen  king."  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  decided  on  the  latter  by  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  votes  against  one  hundred  and  eighty-one.  The 
Bourbonisis  sustained  a  defeat;  but  they  solaced  then- 
selves  by  pointing  out  that  by  expressing  the  numbers  in 
words  instead  of  figures,  and  taking  the  alphabetical  order 
of  the  letters  in  the  words,  they  could  prove  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  to  mean  "  La  queue  de  Robespierre,"  while 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  meant  "  Les  Honn^les  Gens." 
We  have  not  quite  succeeded  in  realizing  this  bit  of  reckon- 
ing ourselves ;  but  the  Bourbonists  very  moch  relished  the 
idea  of  proving  their  adherents  to  be  "  virtuous  or  honorable 
persons,"  while  their  opponents  were  merely  "the  tail  of 
Robespierre." 

We  have  had  a  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  England,  and 
possibly  a  due  exercise  of  ingenuity  might  convert  the  liltJe 
into  much.  Charles  I.'s  son.  and  eventual  succcisor.  was 
bom  in  1630 ;  the  sum  of  these  digits  is  ten,  which  brings 
us  to  1640,  the  year  when  the  short  ParliameiU  begaa  to 
make  short  work  of  the  kingly  power.  Again,  the  Mnn  of 
the  digits  in  1640  is  eleven,  which  brings  tu  to  1651.  the 
year  when  the  battle  of  Worcester  drove  Clurles  II.  into 
exile.  One  more  instance :  George  I.  ascended  the  British 
throne  in  1 7 14,  which  added  to  thirteen,  the  sum  of  its  digtt*, 
makes  1727,  the  date  of  his  death. 

But  apart  from,  and  in  addition  to,  these  nuraetical  coooa- 
drums  involving  the  summing  up  of  digits,  there  are  many 
associations  of  particular  years  with  certain  persons,  families 
and  dynasties.  The  year  1809  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
Haydn  and  the  birth  of  Mendelssohn;  the  ram  of  these 
digits  (availing  ourselves  of  one  more  iJluslration  of  tkit 
class)  is  eighteen,  which,  added  to  1809,  brings  lu  to  1827, 
the  year  marked  by  the  death  of  another  great  composer, 
Beethoven. 

The  year  '88  is  associated  with  a  train  of  ercnia,  nooe  of 
them  cheerful  in  character,  concerning  the  House  of  Susaat 
For  instance,  in  1388,  Rot)ert  II..  first  Stuart  king  of  ScuU, 
became  little  more  than  a  nominal  sovcrctgo  in  the  baodsof 
the  nobles,  and  died  two  years  afterwardv;  in  148S  jaoKS 
III.  ot  Scotland  was  murdered;  close  to  the  omisoaa 'H^ 
but  really  in  1587,  the  beautiful,  erring,  hapless  Mary^QMSB 
of  Scots,  was  beheaded ;  in  16S8  the  lati  Stuart  kuif  of  GfcM 
Britain,  James  II.  {James  VII.  of  Scotland)  was  dctkfMMrfj 
and  in  17SS  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  who  bad  bcest  ksuMm 
forty  years  previously  as  the  Voung  lYetender  (the  ••  Boasiie 
Prince  Charlie  "  of  the  romancists  and  l«l]adi«ts).  died  ia  a 
foreign  land,  unhonorcd  and  almoht  uncared  for.  to  deves 
years  another  '88  will  come;  is  there  anuthrt  ShiaR  aaj- 
where  to  come  under  a  cloud  in  that  year  ? 

In  some  instances  one  particular  mooth  in  iba  ycv*  ori 


one  particular  day  of  ihat  month,  are  claimed  by  the  believ- 
ers in  ihe  star  of  destiny  as  being  associated  M'ilh  one  particuta.r 
personage  of  note.  Destiny  or  no  desUny,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  24lh  of  February  was  thu*  assncintexl  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  ihe  2d  of  December  with  the  laic  Emperor  Na- 
poleon III.,  the  14th  of  May  with  Henri  t^natre,  and  the 
Ijlh  of  October  with  King  Otho  of  Greece.  In  the  dread- 
ful religious  war*  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France.  Hugne- 
nots  massacred  Catholics  in  Beam  on  the  25th  of  August  in 
one  year,  and  Catholic*  massacred  Huguenots  on  the  25th  of 
August  three  years  afterwards.  The  stern  Puritan  and  the 
gay  monarch  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  moulding  of 
English  history  during  the  seventeenth  century,  had  each  bis 
particular  association  with  one  special  day  in  the  year — Oli- 
ver Cromwell  with  the  3d  of  September,  and  Charles  II. 
with  the  29th  of  May. 

A  crochet  has  been  started  (we  do  not  know  by  whom)  to 
the  effect  that  the  number  three  is  jieculiarly  stamped  on  (he 
roj-al  dynasties  of  England ;  that  after  three  sovereigns  of 
any  one  dynasty,  either  a  revolution  takes  place,  or  a  passing 
of  the  royal  sceptre  to  a  collateral  line.  It  la  certainly  the 
case  that  the  House  of  Blois  came  in  under  Stephen,  in 
virtue  of  his  father's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror;  that  Edwartl  II.  was  dethroned;  that  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  through  her  relations  and  adherents,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  throne;  that  Cromwell  made  a  gap  in  the 
Stuart  line;  that  James  IL  was  driven  out;  and  that  the 
House  of  Hanover  came  in  on  the  lapse  of  issue  to  the 
House  of  Orange  and  to  the  Protestant  branches  of  the 
Stuarts — these  are  admitted  facts;  but  nevertheless  we  must 
confess  to  have  failed  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  other  known 
events  in  English  history  with  this  number  three  theory. 

Curiosities  of  Wills. — An  English  newspaper,  the  New- 
castle Chronicle,  contributes  to  the  list  of  curiosities  of  wills  : 
"  Some  years  ago  an  English  gentleman  bequeathed  Co  his 
two  daughters  their  weight  in  £\  bank  notes.  The  eldest 
daughter  got  ;^5 1,200  and  the  younger  £yi,i^  Here  is  a 
singular  bequest  by  a  French  gentleman.  It  may  truly  be 
styled  'A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.'  Vaugeas,  the 
famous  French  grammarian,  was  in  the  receipt  of  several 
pensions,  but  so  prodigal  was  he  in  his  liberalities  that  he 
not  only  always  remained  poor,  but  was  rarely  out  of  debt. 
His  will  contains  much  that  is  original,  but  the  following  is 
an  especially  characteristic  clause.  After  disposing  of  all  the 
Utile  he  possessed  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  creditors,  he 
adds :  *  Slitl,  as  it  may  be  found  that  even  after  the  sale  of 
my  library  and  effects  these  funds  will  not  suffice  to  pay  my 
debts,  the  only  means  I  can  think  of  to  meet  them  is  that  my 
body  should  be  sold  to  the  surgeons  on  the  best  terms  that 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  product  applied,  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
towards  the  liquidation  of  any  sums  it  may  be  found  I  still 
owe.  I  have  been  of  very  little  service  to  society  while  1 
lived,  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  thus  become  of  any  use  after  I  am 
dead.'  Whether  the  creditors  accepted  this  well-intentioned 
b«quest  in  part  satisfaction  of  their  claims  is  not  recorded. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  John  Hylett 
Stow,  proved  in  1 781 :  '  I  hereby  direct  my  executors  to  lay  out 
five  guineas  in  the  purchase  of  a  picture  of  the  viper  biting 
the  benevolent  band  of  the  persoa  who  saved  bim  from  per- 


ishing in  the  snow,  if  the  same  can  be  bought  for  the  money; 
and  that  they  do,  in  memory  of  roe,  present  it  to  — ,  Esq.,  a 
king's  counsel,  whereby  he  may  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  contemplating  on  it,  and,  by  a  comparison  between  that 
and  his  own  virtue,  be  able  to  form  a  certain  judgment  which 
is  best  and  most  profitable,  a  grateful  remembrance  of  past 
friendship  and  almost  parental  regard,  or  ingratitude  and 
insolence.  This  I  direct  to  be  presented  to  him  in  lieti  of  a 
legacy  of  three  thousand  ]K>unds  I  had  by  former  will,  now 
revoked  and  burned,  left  him.' " 

A  Quaint  Legend  of  the  Rainbow. — According  to 
popular  belief  in  Germany,  the  exlreniities  of  a  rainbow 
always  touch  streams,  whence  it  draws  water  by  means  of 
two  large  golden  dishes.  That  is  why  it  rains  for  three  days 
after  the  appearance  of  a  rainboWf  because  the  water  must 
fall  again  on  the  earth.  Whoever  arrives  at  the  right  mo- 
ment on  the  spot  where  the  rainbow  is  drinking,  can  lake 
possession  of  the  golden  dish,  which  reflects  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainnow;  but  if  nobody  is  there,  the  dishes  are  again 
drawn  up  into  Ihe  clouds.  Some  say  that  the  rainbow  always 
lets  a  dish  fall.  This  once  happened  at  Rcutlingen,  in 
Suabia.  It  broke  in  several  pieces,  but  the  llndcr  received  a 
hundred  gulden  for  it.  At  Tubingen,  people  used  to  run  to 
the  end  of  the  rainbow,  which  appeared  to  be  resting  over 
the  Neckar  or  the  Steinach,to  secure  the  golden  dish.  Usu- 
ally it  is  considered  wrong  to  sell  the  dish,  which  ought  lo 
be  kept  as  an  heir-loom  in  the  family,  for  it  Ijrihgs  good 
luck.  A  shepherd  in  the  Suabian  Alps  once  found  such  a 
dish,  and  he  never  afterward)*  lost  a  sheep.  An  unfortunate 
native  of  Heiibach,  who  sold  the  treasure  at  a  high  price, 
was  struck  dumb  on  the  spot.  Small  round  gold  coins,  marked 
with  a  cross  or  star,  are  frequently  found  in  Suabia,  and  the 
peasants  declare  thai  these  were  manufactured  from  the  rain- 
bow dishes  by  the  Romans  when  they  invaded  Germany, 
In  the  Black  Forest  ihe  rainbow  uses  a  golden  goblet,  which 
is  afterwards  dropped.  A  shoe  thrown  into  a  rainbow  comes 
l>ack  filled  with  gold.  The  Servians  have  a  theory  thai  pass 
ing  beneath  a  rainbow  changes  the  sex. 

When  a  double  rainbow  is  seen,  Suabian  peasants  say  that 
the  devil  would  like  to  imitate  the  rainbow,  but  he  cannot 
succeed.  The  Esthonians  called  the  rainbow  'Mbe  thunder- 
god's  sickle." 

A  theory  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  rainbow  would 
cea.se  to  appear  a  certain  number  of  years  before  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  Hugo  v<fn  Trimher,  in  an  old  German  poem, 
mentions  forty  years  as  the  prescribed  time. 

A  Curious  Harp. — The  harp  has  in  all  ages  been  asso- 
ciated whh  love,  romance  and  knightly  sway,  and  while 
kings  and  queens  have  been  touched  by  its  power  as  the 
magician's  wand,  the  peasant  and  towly  of  the  earth  have 
found  themselves  spellbound  by  its  enchanting  influence. 
Curious  indeed  is  the  power  of  music  on  animated  creation 
everywhere. 

The  weird  notes  and  wild  desultory  strains  produced  by 
the  power  of  ihe  wind  on  ihe  stretched  chords  of  the  .'Eolian 
harp,  are  the  delight  of  the  sentimental  and  romantic,  and 
hence  this  really  charming  though  unscientific  music  has 
come  lo  be  s^joken  of  in  rather  a  disrespectful  manner.     Yet 
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who  that  has  set  half  dojting  on  the  rustic  lounge  of  some 
vine-clad  suntmer  temple,  and  listened  to  the  confused 
sounds  of  buzzing  insects,  trilling  liirds,  the  soft  rustle  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  sweet  vibrations  of  the  rustic-cased  /Eolian 
harp  fastened  within  the  trellised  casement,  as  the  gentle 
zephyrs  played  upon  its  string?^,  or  that  has  lain  and  listened 
to  the  loud,  wild  music  of  its  chords  during  the  long  watches 
of  some  boisterous  night,  will  nut  say  that  iti>  music  is  at  once 
delicioasly  dreamy  and  soothing,  inspiriting  and  wonderfully 
touching?  As  a  musical  instrument  of  very  ancient  origin, 
it  carries  with  it  certain  poetical  associations  which  render  tt 
a  pleasant  addition  to  the  household,  the  tastes  of  which  are 
educated  to  admire  and  love  those  things  which  lead 

"  From  nature  up  to  nature'i  God." 
This  instrument,  whose  music  ts  not  awakened  by  scientific 
art,  but  through  the  agency  of  natural  powers — the  "  breath 
of  the  rephyr,"  "  the  voice  of  the  wind,"  sweeping  over 
strung  cords,  simply  fastened  in  a  case  secured  to  the  window, 
or  in  some  tree  or  arbor — sends  forth  sounds,  first  low  and 
sweet,  and  soothing  as  the  song  of  the  spirits  which  are  said 
to  sing  the  lullaby  of  the  gentle  babe;  or  changing  anon  to 
deep  resonant  chords,  whose  volume  rises  and  swells,  and, 
with  trembliiig  reverberations,  sweeps  over  the  strings  like 
the  wail  of  some  sad  soul  chanting  a  rc(|uiem  or  the  "  Deus 
roiscreatur;"  or  again  suddenly  changing,  as  the  wild  winds 
lull,  quick,  staccato  notes  and  lively  dancing  strains  are 
thrown  upon  the  breeze,  and  resound  with  loud  and  joyous 
music  that  the  tinkling  feet  of  Terpsichore  would  seem  to 
have  inspired. 

Such  is  the  music  of  the  .^^lian  harp;  and  many  a  house 
is  never  without  one  or  more  in  certain  windows,  or  fastened 
to  tree  or  rustic  building  out  upon  the  grounds.  The  caaes 
for  these  harps  may  be  either  extremely  simple  or  elaborately 
elegant;  but  for  the  dwelling,  we  would  recommend  a  pretty 
pine-wood  case,  adorned  with  spray-work,  cutting  a  motto- 
gram  for  each  side,  with  tracery  of  ferns  and  sprays,  and  a 
border  of  ivy  leaves.  Or,  making  a  walnut  case,  decalco- 
roanie  designs  may  be  efTectivcly  applied ;  or  whilewood 
with  paintings  in  India  ink  and  sepia,  or  oil  or  water  color, 
will  be  charming;  while,  for  outside  use,  rustic  ornaments 
are  mc»t  appropriate,  and  form  lovely  objects. 

The  pictures  from  Egyptian  vases  and  other  ancient  de- 
signs, as  mythological  characters,  figures  from  books  of 
tnvel,  taken  from  relics,  etc.,  ancient  Grecian,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese  art,  with  borders  of  curious  conventional,  vegeta- 
bles, and  animal  forms,  will  form  proper  embellishments  for 
such  cases,  which  should  be  made  as  follows :  Measure  the 
breadth  of  the  window,  or  other  position  destined  for  it,  and 
make  a  pine  case  to  fit  it  in  length,  five  inches  wide,  four 
inches  deep,  and  of  quarter-inch  stuff.  On  the  extremities  of 
the  top,  glue  two  pieces  of  oak  wood,  about  half  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  of  on  inch  thick,  for  bridges,  to  which  the 
strings  are  to  be  fixed ;  into  one  of  these  fix  seven  pegs,  such 
as  arc  used  for  piano  strings,  into  the  other  fasten  the  same 
Dumber  of  brass  piiu,  and  to  these  fasten  one  end  of  the 
graduated  strings,  made  of  catgut,  such  as  are  used  for 
guitar  and  violin  strings,  and  twist  the  other  end  round  the 

pep 
Within  the  box  at  each  end  glae  two  jneces  of  beech,  or 


other  such  wood,  about  an  inch  square  and  the  width  of  the 
box,  on  which  to  rest  the  sounding  board— a  thin  board  with 
a  hole  cut  in  the  centre ;  place  over  the  top  another  thin 
board,  supported  on  four  pegs,  and  about  three  inches  fmai 
the  sounding  board,  to  procure  a  free  passage  of  air  over  the 
strings. 

Where  possible,  affix  the  harp  in  the  window  havtng 
another  window  opposite  to  it.  When  exposed  to  a  current 
of  air,  and  the  strings  ore  attuned  in  unison  with  the  varying 
force  of  the  current  the  melody  changes  from  soft  low  sounds 
and  diatonic  ftcales  to  wild  but  delightful  and  harmanioiis 
notes.  Hidden  in  some  grotto  or  shady  nook,  the  effBd  of 
its  sweet  sounds  are  peculiarly  delightful. 

The  goura  of  the  South  African  bushman  is  a  sort  of  com- 
plicated jewsharp,  in  which  a  quill  is  distended  bjr  the 
string  of  a  bow,  and  is  breathed  upon  by  the  player.  A  got 
string  is  attached  ot  one  end  to  one  extremity  of  the  bow, 
and  the  other  to  an  oval-shaped  piece  of  bustard  quill,  which 
is  lashed  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  bow.  The  quill  is  of 
an  attenuate<l  oval  shape,  and  its  quality,  as  well  as  the  teasioa 
of  the  string,  determines  its  musical  tone.  Tlie  perfonncr 
holds  the  bow  nearly  horizontally,  steadying  himself  bjr 
placing  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  right  forefinger  into  hit 
right  ear,  and  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  into  his  noairils. 
He  is  then  ready  for  duty.  He  breathes  upon  the  <|ittUt 
eliciting  tones  both  in  expiration  and  inspiration. 

The  instrument  is  the  most  ingenious  to  be  found  in  Soaik 
Africa,  and  Is  a  great  favorite  with  the  people,  thovgjb  wnmo/t* 
onous  and  weak  in  tone.  The  string  adds  naonaace  to  ike 
tones,  which  are  like  those  of  a  jcwsharp»  though  iaSttier 
to  the  latter. 

It  seems  that  no  regular  time  is  attempted,  bat  the  vaiia* 
tions  of  tone  follow  each  other  much  as  when  a  pervoD  m- 
skilled  in  the  jewsharp  elicits  sounds  of  vaiionB  pHdl  by 
changing  the  position  of  his  lipa  and  the  strenglli  of  kia 
breathing. 

When  the  instnun<mt  is  used  by  a  woman,  she  hokb  ll 
differently;  grasping  the  middle  and  holding  the  iiiti^— at 
{icrpendicularly,  she  blows  upon  the  quill  and  taps  the  *tHag 
with  a  small  stick.  When  the  woman  plays,  it  is  called  a 
jotun-joum. 

Interealing  Table  of   the  Longevity  of   Eminctit 

Men,  representing  the  aggregate  and  average  age,  in  a  list 
of  twenty  persons,  in  each  of  their  respective  profcsAiona : 
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Moral  Philosophers I417  70 

Sculptors  and  Painters 1412  70 

Authors  on  Law  and  Jurisprudence  .    .   .   .1394  6f 

Medical  Authors Ij68  €9 

Authors  on  Revealed  Religion  ......  tyyt  67 

Philologisu (323  66 

Musical  Composers  ...........  i2&4  64 

Novell^  and  Miscellaneous  Authors  .   .    .  1257  62^ 

Dramatists .  1249  62 

Authors  on  Natural  Religion  .  1x45  62 

PoeU ...  1144  $7 


Glimpses  at  National  Events. — -As  we  survey  the  past, 
the  present,  and  make  reckonings  for  the  future,  there  is 
much  to  give  encouragcmetit  ro  ihe  American  jvcople. 

Tlic  great  conflict  between  capital  and  labor,  it  is  iruc,  goes 
on,  btit  by  the  peaceful  and  political  power  embodied  in  the 
ballot;  open  rebellion  against  constitutional  authority  has  \xcn 
suppressed,  and  quietude  and  submission  to  "  the  powers  that 
be"  arc  witnessed  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  New  factors  on 
the  great  political  chessboard  are  the  chief  attractions  among 
politicians.  Not  that  the  new  order  of  things  is  equally 
welcomed  by  all,  but  that  place  and  power  so  long  held 
within  their  grasp  are  likely  s<K)n  to  knuw  many  of  them  no 
more,  "the  Labor  Party,  "  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people," 
from  insignificant  beginnings,  already  assumes  giant  propor- 
tions, and  bids  fair  to  force  the  two  aid  organizations  into  the 
background,  if  it  .should  not  entirely  obtiicrate  both.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  fiat  had  already  gone  out,  (or  Ohio  has 
spoken  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  from  all  present  indi- 
cations, other  States  will  go  with  the  swelling  tides.  AWw 
we  see  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  strike;  /^cm  we  read  only  uf 
the  coming  revolution  with  incredulity. 

In  national  aflPairs,  Congress  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
people.  Honorable  Samuel  J.  Rontlall  is  again  Speaker  of 
the  House  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Of  course  this 
result  was  clearly  foreshadowed  since  the  conlest  assumed 
anything  like  tangible  shape.  It  was  well,  therefore,  that  his 
vote  was  made  to  mean  no  uncertain  deliverance  on  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  party  to  the  majesty  of  the  law.  In  point  of  witness 
for  the  high  trust,  he  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  his  able  com- 
petitors, and  his  pledge,  given  in  returning  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  caucus  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  that 
"I  will,  in  administering  the  high  oOice  to  which  I  am  called, 
endeavor  to  do  my  full  duty  to  my  country,"  h.is  the  flavor 
of  the  days  wlicn  the  statesman  and  nut  the  partisan  ruled  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  Congress  convenes  ander  surroundings 
so  peculiar.  Not  only  does  the  nation  call  for  imjxjrtflnt 
laws  to  mitigate  the  financial  distress  of  the  people,  but  it 
demands  uf  its  represent.itivcs  service  for  the  country  in-itead 
of  for  parlies,  as  in  limes  past.  It  demands  sta'.esmanship  in 
lieu  of  partisanship;  the  nation's  weal  in  place  of  individual 
aggrandizement.  It  calU  for  a  purification  of  the  ballot- Itok 
in  order  that  it  may  now.  henceforth  and  forever  proclaim 
fAe  tnie  voice  of  the  people,  and  mn  the  mandate  of  political 
mountebanks.  Policy  and  exjjcdiency  must  (jive  way  to  truth 
and  justice.  The  people,  who  are  the  conservators  of  both 
civil  and  religiuus  liberty,  will  tnke  guud  care  in  the  future 
to  guard  and  defend  the  priceless  heritages  committed  to 
their  keeping.  It  shall  be  our  province  to  cbronic'e  the 
records  made  by  those  to  whom  power  has  been  delegated. 

In  the  West  General  Miles  has  won  laurels  by  his  skill 
and  daring.  Joseph,  the  Chief  of  the  Nez  Fcrces,  is  now  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  our  Government,  and  the  iroubl" 
with  these  Indians  is  brought  to  a  close.  The  Apache  In- 
dian.s  have  aJso  surrendered,  as  shown  in  ibe  following  de- 
spatch : 


To  General  Tmvnsend,  WashiHgion,  D.  C.  : 

The  following  is  just  received  from  General  Pope:  "Three 
chiefs  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  Apaches  have  sur- 
rendered at  Wingale,  and  their  arms  and  horses  will  be  taken 
from  them.  Others  arc  expected,  and  probably  the  whole 
band  of  Warm  Spring  Apaches  will  soon  do  likewise,  I 
have  ordered  them  sent,  dismounted  and  disarmed,  to  their 
agency,  at  Canada  Almosa,  for  the  present.  I  will  comma- 
nic.-ite  in  a  few  days  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  final  disposition 
to  be  made  of  them.' ^ 

P.  H.  Sheridan,  Lieutenant -General, 

We  don't  hear  in  any  of  the  reptirts  a  word  about  the  con- 
servative General  Howard.  It  is  possible  he  was  protecting 
General  Miles's  rear,  as  he  has  already  shown  rare  skill  in 
guarding  the  reserves. 

The  President  has  recc^nizcd  the  following  named  Con- 
sular officers  for  Spain  :  Juan  De  Alminara,  Consul  at  Savan- 
nah ;  Luis  De  Zca  Bermudez,  Consul  at  Charleston,  and 
Alberto  Goicoechaze,  Vice  Consul  at  Savannah. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  in  receipt  of  a  telegram 
from  Professor  Peters,  Clinton,  New  York,  announcing  the 
discovery  of  a  planet  of  the  eleventh  magnitude,  in  one  hour 
and  five  minutes  right  ascension,  seven  degrees  fifty-five 
minute:!^  north  declination,  and  a  south  motion. 

Mrs,  Emily  Edson  Brijjgs  (Olivia)  has  been  appointed  by 
Secretary  Schurz  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  the 
United  States  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Mrs.  Briggs  is  the 
first  lady  who  has  ever  been  appointed  on  this  or  any  other  of 
the  advisory  boards  connected  with  government  institutions. 

As  in  the  line  of  our  record,  we  give  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  extracts 
of  the  appropriations  required  to  complete  the  service  of  the 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th,  1S78: 

Treasl'rv  Department,  October  I5tb,  1877. 

Sir:  Agreeal»ly  to  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  of 
January  7th,  1846,  I  have  the  honor  to  iransmit,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Congress,  the  estimates  of  appropriations  re- 
quired for  the  military  estal)liihment  for  the  service  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  joth,  1S7S,  as  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  together  with  special  estimates  of  othcrdeficicn- 
cies  and  rcapprapriations  required  by  the  several  executive 
departments  for  the  current  and  past  lineal  year,  as  follows  : 

War  DepartRient... „„„ „. „ jaa.43«,7(M.W 

Library  c(  Cungrt** ., „ „ CS,M>.IIO 

Court  of  Cbiijis. «. „«. l.SUtt.'lAS.SN) 

Trcnmry  Department............. S7U.80I.20 

Posl-office  l^rpartmenl.-.....^............ ..,.....*......-...„...  TIXI.UJU.UO 

Navy  1  Apartment ^.......^. ,«.....,... S,(Wt,MU.)i7 

Judicial „ 2fl2.(>a6.82 

Total.... «.....—........„....„„„. ^.. $3C.tXJC,:i(j«.0O 

Accompanying  these  estimates  are  the  following,  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  without  recommendation :  Forts 
and  fortificatjons,  ^2,078,000;  rivers  and  harbors,  J»ij, 220,- 
100.  The  estimate  of  ^1,031,453  58  for  [termaneiit  annual 
appropnattoiis  is  also  submitted  for  the  iaformatioD  of  Con- 
gress, but  is  not  recommended. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  senrant, 

John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


The  President  has  apfxjinted  Thursday,  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, "  as  a  day  of  national  thanksj^'iving  and  prayer."  In 
his  proclamation,  he  says:  "  In  aH  the  blevsings  which  de- 
pend on  benignant  seasons,  this  has  inJccd  been  a  memor- 
able year.  Over  the  wide  territory  of  our  country,  with  all 
its  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  and  products,  the  earth  has 
yielded  a  bountiful  return  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman. 
The  health  of  the  jieople  has  been  blighted  by  no  prevalent 
or  wide-spread  disexse,  no  great  disasters  of  shipwreck  upon 
our  coast,  or  to  our  commerce  on  the  seas,  have  brought  loss 
and  hardship  to  merchants  and  marines,  and  clouded  the 
happiness  of  the  community  with  sympathetic  sorrow.  In 
all  that  concerns  our  strength  and  peace  and  greatness;  as  a 
nation;  in  all  that  touches  the  permanence  and  security  of 
our  government  and  the  beneficent  institutions  on  which  it 
rests;  in  all  that  affects  the  character  and  dispositions  of  our 
people,  and  tests  our  capacity  to  enjoy  and  uphold  the  equal 
and  free  condition  of  society,  now  |>ermancnt  and  universal 
throughout  the  land,  the  experience  of  the  bst  year  is  con- 
spicuously marked  by  the  protecting  providence  of  God,  and 
is  full  of  promise  and  hope  for  the  coming  generations. 
Under  a  sense  of  these  infinite  obligations  to  the  Great  Ruler 
of  times  and  seasons  and  events,  let  us  humbly  a<;cribe  it  to 
our  own  faults  and  frailties  if,  in  any  degree,  that  perfect 
concord  and  happiness,  peace  and  justice  which  such  great 
mercies  should  diffuse  through  the  hearts  and  lives  of  our 
people,  do  not  altogether  and  always  and  everywhere  prevail. 
Let  us,  with  one  spirit  and  with  one  voice,  lift  up  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  manifold  goodness  to  our  Knd 
and  His  raoDifesl  care  for  our  nation." 

Abroad  nothing  has  occurred  since  our  last  issue  to 
nuiterially  alter  the  outlook.  Russia,  it  is  true,  has  gained 
aome  triumph,  but  not  suflficient  to  place  her  prospects  much 
brighter.  In  France  the  result  of  the  election  shows  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Kcpublicaiis.  The  New  Chamlier  will  consist  of 
abuut  320  Republicans  and  210  Conservatives.  The  papers 
say  that  lK>th  the  opposition  and  the  government  are  disap- 
pointed, the  former  having  hoped  to  return  four  hundred 
deputies. 

The  honors  of  France  have  been  extended  to  our  ex- 
President  Grant,  and  at  this  writing  he  is  the  Hon  in  the 
city  of  Paris. 

The  True  System  of  Finance. — The  rapid  increase  of 
political  economists  during  the  last  decade  should  have  given 
to  the  American  people  a  sound  system  of  finance  long  ere 
this,  but  it  is  a  most  lamentable  fact  that  this  very  increase 
fafts  rather  increased  the  confusion  of  ideas  upon  the  subject. 
If  everybody's. tystem  proved  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  il — 
"The  True  System" — there  certainly  would  be  a  certain  de- 
gree of  bomogeneoQsness  or  uniformity  of  ideas  in  them  as 
an  aggregate.  Not  that  it  is  essential  in  order  to  reach  a 
given  objective  that  the  same  road  or  means  should  be  taken, 
but  tha:  each  should  reach  the  same  conclusions  on  tenable 
grounds.  True,  each  system  may  possess  a  diflcrent  class  of 
factors,  but  they  converge,  instead  of  diverging  upon  one 
common  centre.  This  they  have  failed  to  do.  Yet  in  all 
the  cb«CDrily  we  »ec  practical  methods  which,  if  made  meas- 
iirea  by  our  protent  Congress,  now  in  session,  would  disperse 


the  remaining  clouds  now  hovering  over  tlie  indnstnal  inte- 
rests of  the  nation. 

In  the  one  hundred  and  one  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  formation  of  this  Government,  there  have  been  fourteen 
disastrous  panics,  all  traceable  to  one. cause — all  precipitated 
upon  the  country  by  similar  indiscretions.  Upon  an  average 
there  has  been  a  financial  panic,  followed  by  bankruptcy  and 
the  most  disastrous  results,  every  seven  yean.  Pos-sessing  a 
land  large  enough  for  all,  and  full  of  natural  riches,  all 
classes  accumulate  wealth  easily.  But  every  seventh  year, 
society,  from  the  humblest  laborer  to  the  strongest  merchant, 
is  profoundly  shaken  by  a  financial  commotion  which  injures 
rich  and  poor  alike.  There  has  been  a  contintiaJ  stale  of 
uncertainty.  A  man  who  is  comfortable  one  day,  might  be 
penniless  the  next,  Under  such  circumstances,  business 
ceases  to  be  legitimate  trade  and  becomes  an  affair  of  guesa- 
work— of  s(>eculation. 

What  has  been  the  matter  ?  Is  there  a  cure  for  these  evils  ? 
These  are  the  questions  of  the  hour,  which  override  all  others 
in  importance. 

A  careful  examination  of  our  history  will  show  this.  Every 
disturbance  of  values,  every  panic  in  business  affairs,  hats 
been  the  result  directly  of  financial  legislation.  No  ommmj 
and  inefficient  money  have  retarded  enterprise,  retarded  tnda^ 
retarded  civilixation.  The  people  have  suffered  under  the 
most  vtciuu»  systems  of  money  which  an  ignorant  or  cor- 
rupt legislation  could  invent.  A  currency  was  given  to  the 
country  lacking  the  first  elements  of  money — which  are  «ta- 
bility  and  honesty.  Subject  to  no  fixed  law,  it  was  contracted 
at  the  will  of  individuals.  Every  time  it  was  oeotractod 
there  resulted  a  convulsion  in  business — and  great  hmiaes 
tumbled  like  so  many  bricks  set  up  in  a  row.  Every  lime  it 
was  contracted  labor  was  thrown  out  of  enployaieat  and 
sufiercd  the  pangs  of  enforced  idleness—sometimes  the  avfvl 
agonies  of  starvation.  Every  panic,  every  sto^ipage  of  boM- 
ness,  every  period  of  bankruptcy  and  idleness  may  be  traced 
to  this  one  causc^the  miserable  currency  and  contraction. 
There  is  not  a  single  exception — not  one.  With  every  nala- 
ral  advantage,  we  have  been  the  victims  of  ignorant  lav* 
makers.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  of  all  our 
l>anics — this  is  the  fourth  and  worst  year.  It  is  tiaae  to  stop 
It  if  we  would  save  a  portion  of  what  yet  remains. 

As  there  is  but  one  cause,  so  there  is  but  one  remedy.  We 
must  have  a  currency  which  will  not  fluctuate  In  raloe,  sad 
which  is  not  dependent  upon  the  whim  of  a  few  individoals 
for  the  regulation  of  the  amount. 

It  is  to  remedy  this  evil  that  we  propose  a  r«nin|ilJoB  of 
specie  payments  by  the  issue  of  a  greenlnck  which  shall  be, 

1st.  Receivable  for  all  dues,  public  or  private. 

2d.  Interconvertible  with  the  new  four  per  OfOt.  I 
so  that  all  excess  of  currency  not  required  for  basic 
[)oses,  may  be  converted  into  (Government  bonds,  and  any 
lack  of  currency  may  be  supplied  by  a  reconversion  of 
the  bonds  into  greenbacks — a  measure  which  must  give  a 
currency  exactly  adequate  to  the  business  of  the  oounliy,  and 
which  will  be  neither  contraction  nor  expaaaioo.  Inaamach 
as  the  four  per  cent.  bon<ls  are  now  equal  to  gold,  this  eoo- 
vertible  greenback  must  be  equal  to  gold,  as  certainly  as 
things  equal  to  the  same  things  muot  lie  equal  to  each  aiher. 

Sooner  or  later  ibis  will  be  fotxnd  to  be  the  only  rcncdy. 


All  the  wild  talk  of  the  so-called  "gold  rcsumptiotiisls"  and 
all  their  baneful  theories,  will  give  way  to  the  only  method 
by  which  presperity  can  be  restored.  The  vague  notions  of 
the  Communist,  and  fanciful  ideas  of  such  men  as  John  Sher- 
man, must  equally  resolve  themselves  into  nothingness,  be- 
fore the  teachings  of  common  sense. 

The  public  mind  is  being  rapidly  educated  upon  this  sub- 
ject. In  Congress  it  becomes  the  principal  question  of  de- 
bate.  As  the  plain,  matter-of-fact  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try come  to  examine  into  it,  its  importance  becomes  suddenly 
manifest  to  them.  Thii  panic  has  been  ihe  most  severe,  but 
it  will  in  the  end  bring  about  the  cure  for  all  the  financial 
ills  under  which  we  have  lalwred  for  these  hundred  years. 
Then  will  come  the  time  when  all  men  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  labor, and  when  financial  earthquakes  will  \>c  relics 
of  barbarism.  "  Men  do  not  dream  of  the  prosperity  which 
is  yet  in  store  for  all  orders  of  the  people." 

An  interesting  and  original  illustration  of  this  financial 
problem,  is  given  in  the  True  Ciliun,  and  we  believe  it  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  readers  in  this  connection. 

Every  manufacturing  establishment  or  printing-office  that 
is  run  by  steam-power,  has  a  broad-belt  which  passes  around 
both  the  driving-wheel  of  the  engine  and  the  main  shaft. 
This  belt  has  no  power  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  medium  by 
which  power  is  communicated  from  the  engine  to  the  shaft, 
and  from  thence  to  the  machinery  which  is  to  be  operated  by 
it.  If  the  main  shaft  belting  should  be  removed,  all  the 
machinery  would  slop.  If  it  should  be  narrowed  by  cutting 
off  from  either  edge,  the  machinery  would  run  slower,  and 
perhaps  stop.  If  the  machinery  stopped  by  reason  of  the 
belting  being  made  narrower,  it  might  be  started  again  by 
disconnecting  a  part  of  the  machinery.  If  a  part  of  the 
machinery  should  be  disconnected,  then  the  small  belts 
which  are  used  to  convey  power  from  ihc  shaft  to  each 
machine  would  hang  idle  and  useless.  .Suppose,  under  these 
circumstances,  some  one  should  come  to  the  factory  and  in- 
quire why  so  much  of  the  machinery  was  idle.  He  would 
be  told  that  ii  was  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  belting.  But  it 
might  be  observed  that  plenty  of  idle  belling  was  hanging 
near  each  idle  machine — hence,  how  can  this  stoppage  Iw 
owing  to  a  want  of  belting?  The  answer  would  be,  the  de- 
ficiency is  in  the  Main  shaft  beltings  which  conveys  power 
from  the  engine  to  the  shaft — not  in  the  belting  that  conveys 
power //-ijwi  the  shaft  to  the  machines. 

The  visitor  might  say,  •'  I  need  some  belting.  I  have  a 
number  of  threshing  machines  ready  to  ship,  but  have  no 
belting  to  send  with  ihcm.  Will  you  lend  me  some  of  this 
idle  belting,  that  I  m-iy  cut  it  and  fit  it  to  my  threshing 
machines  ?  I  have  ordered  a  supply  of  belting  from  Chicago, 
and  will  return  you  an  equal  amount,  with  something  addi- 
tional for  the  use  of  it." 

The  answer  would  probably  be  :  "  I  would  gladly  lend  you 
my  belting  which  is  idle,  if  you  would  be  certain  to  return  it 
to  me  instantly,  on  call,  in  case  1  should  want  it,  and  I 
should  certaiivly  want  it  instantly,  as  soon  a.<a  a  sufficient  main 
shaft  bell  was  supplied.  But  I  cannot  loan  it  to  you  al  any 
price  to  be  lakcn  down,  cut  up,  and  sent  with  threshing 
machines  to  the  West.  I  can  only  lend  it  a}>sotutely  on  call, 
and  it  must  not  be  lakcn  far  away.  1  would  lend  it  to  you 
on  call,  al  the  rale   uf  two  cents  a  year  on   each  hundred 


feet."     But  this  offer  is  not  taken— there  are  "  no  loans  "  of 

belting. 

The  legal  tender  of  a  country — or  what  serves  the  purpose 
of  legal  tender — is  like  the  main  shaft  belting  in  mechanics. 

Bank  checks  and  accounts,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  etc., 
are  like  the  other  kind  of  belting  which  conveys  power  from 
the  shaft  to  (he  machine. 

If  the  main  shaft  belting  is  deficient,  machines  must  be 
detached  from  the  main  shaft  or  all  will  stop.  So  when  legal 
tender  i.s  deficient,  money  of  account  (credits  in  bank),  avail- 
able for  transfer  by  checks,  is  idle  and  is  freely  offered  in  our 
commercial  centres  as  low  as  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
(all,  and  frequently  not  taken  at  that.  So  we  frequently  see 
the  quotation  "  money  two  per  cent,  in  New  York  on  loans," 
when,  if  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  should  on  the 
next  day  order  the  balances  from  them  to  be  forwarded  by 
express  in  greenbacks,  or  even  in  currency,  they  would  with- 
draw  so  much  of  the  reserve  (the  financial  main-shaft  belt- 
ing), from  that  city,  that  its  banks  would  be  obliged  to  decline 
to  loan  al  any  rate  of  interest,  until  they  could  obtain  & 
sufficient  supply  of  Legal  Tender  to  made  good  their  re- 
serve. 

The  American  Monthly  with  this  issue  completes  :ts 
Ninth  volume.  *l"he  full  Tables  of  Contents,  Lists  of  Illustra* 
tions,  and  Names  of  Cunlribulors  1o  Ihe  two  volumes  of 
1877,  \vhich  preface  this  number,  show  what  we  have  done 
during  the  past  year  more  fully  than  any  brief  we  could 
make  here.  What  has  been  done  is  now  a  matter  of  record, 
with  which  contributors,  subscribers,  readers,  and  the  general 
public  are  already  familiar.  Our  labors,  notwithstanding 
the  general  depression  of  business,  have  been  appreciated 
and  recognized  substantially  by  steadily-increasing  numbers 
of  friends  and  patrons.  In  all  parts  of  our  great  country  the 
American  Mowthlv  has  been  cordially  welcomed,  giving 
us  assurance  that  its  influence  has  been  to  educate  and 
strengthen  the  home  circle  in  those  things  which  elevate  and 
purify  society. 

Our  patrons  and  contributors  merit  a  full  meed  of  praise 
for  their  heart,  mind  and  hand  cooperation  with  us  to  make 
the  magazine  entertaining  and  instructive.  Our  editorial 
labors  have  been  lightened,  and  at  times  made  pleasurable, 
through  the  many  "good  words  and  cheering  thoughts" 
that  have  come  to  us  from  all  imrts  of  the  Union. 

To  the  press,  also,  are  we  grateful  for  its  signals  of  light, 
pointing  to  our  sanctum  and  the  merit  of  our  publication. 

With  the  January  number  we  will  open  our  Tenth  Volume, 
with  strengthened  failli  in  our  mission,  and  brif;ht  promises 
for  our  friends.  Alt  those  features  which  go  to  make  a 
magazine  entitled  lo  take  a  front  rank  among  an  educated 
and  enlightened  people,  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  give  Potter's 
Amekica.n  Monthly  for  1878.  Questions  which  aflcct 
government  and  society  will  be  considered  from  independent 
and  broad  platforms,  holding  ourselves  neutral  ia  nothing, 
cosmopolitan  in  all  things. 

Influence  in  behalf  of  our  work  is  solicited  from  all. 

Believing  that  the  general  dissemination  of  our  periodical, 
as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  ts  calculated  to  increase  the  refining 
and  ennobling  forces  in  society  and  at  Home,  wc  ask  you, 
dear  reader,  to  help  us  enlarge  our  sphere  of  Ubcfulness. 
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The  Elements  of  Literary  Renown. — There  is  probably 
no  subject  more  vaguely  imdcrsiooti  tbnn  the  Irue  causes  of 
literary  renown.  So  mucb  has  Iwen  said  and  wriUen  con- 
cerning the  elements  which  must  of  necessity  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  human  achievements,  that  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  world  is  still  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  relative  to  the 
primal  and  secondary  fountains  from  and  through  which  She 
intellectual  and  moral  forces  in  all  ages  have  s(>rung.  This 
is  true  in  an  eminent  sense  as  applied  to  art  and  literary 
attainments.  The  germs  out  of  which  new  and  higher  ordeis 
of  life  grow  in  the  vegetable  kintjdom,  have  been  exhaust- 
ively treated  by  naturalists  with  satisfactory,  if  not  always 
logicftl,  results ;  but  the  true  origin  and  nature  of  the  supplies 
th*t  have  given  to  the  world  men  and  women  illustrious 
through  their  works,  are  still  clouded  with  the  mists  of 
doubt.  While  the  multitude  are  measurably  content  with 
some  one  or  all  of  the  theories  advanced  as  sokilions  of 
the  problems  bearing  upon  human  greatness,  in  the  iietds 
above  referred  to,  many  earnest  and  faithful  thinkers  are  by 
no  means  satisfied.  The  prevailing  idea  is  that  eminent 
success  in  any  department  is  indisputable  evidence  of  in- 
herent  genius,  and  that  this  is  beyond  the  pale  of  acquisition 
for  those  not  thus  gifted.  This  opinion  or  belief  is  produc- 
tive of  no  jimall  amount  of  evil,  as  it  tends  to  check  laudable 
ambition,  and  thus  deprive  mankind  of  the  fruits  of  many 
noble  minds.  No  more  erroneous  idea  could  be  formed, 
genenilly  speaking,  as  to  the  underlying  elements  of  what  is 
called  greatness.  While  we  concede  birthrights  to  such 
powers  for  a  few,  the  major  portion  of  those  who  have  illu- 
minated their  day  and  generadon  have  pocsessed  do  extra- 
ordinary native  talent. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  possessor  of  the  coveted 
quality  may  dispense  with  thoM  habits  which  are  admitted 
to  be  so  essential  to  a  man  of  baaiiMM.  We  adroit  the  ex- 
istence of  the  quality — a  dis|Msitlon  of  mind,  often  heredi- 
tary, which  qualifies  a  man  for  a  particular  pursuit — but 
deny  its  importance,  unless  accompanied  by  the  less  showy 
but  more  sterling  attributes  of  industry,  energy  and  jiersever- 
ance.  So  important  are  these  characteristics,  that  even 
writers  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  mankind  have 
asserted,  that  an  individual  possessed  of  a  determined  will 
can  dittinguish  himself  In  any  pursuit,  irrespective  of  pre- 
diapoaition  towards  it.  Though  we  are  not  prepared  to  go 
to  this  length,  we  conceive  that  a  little  genius,  when  accom- 
panied by  these  qualities,  will  go  a  long  way;  whereas,  a 
large  share  of  it,  nnassociated  with  such  important  aceesso- 
ries,  will  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  its  poaseSMr. 

If  there  is  one  fact  more  than  another  which  strikes  one  in 
studying  the  lives  of  great  men,  in  any  of  the  avenues  which 
lead  to  distinction,  it  is  the  life  of  unceasing  toil  they  lead, 
coupled  with  such  an  attention  to  details  as  less  gided  men 
would  have  scorned.  To  hear  some  people  talk  of  a  man  of 
genius,  one  would  think  that  the  general  had  but  to  grasp 
hit  sword  and  lead  his  men  to  victory  ;  or  the  author  to  take 
up  bis  pcn^  and  the  work  which  is  to  chano  tiunuaods  flows 


readily  from  it.  But  in  the  one  case,  the  yean  of  toH  ex 
pended  in  training  these  soldiers,  in  mastering  the  science  of 
m.inoeuvring  them,  and  attending  to  camp  details,  are  for- 
gotten ;  and  in  the  other,  if  we  follow  the  author  to  his  desk, 
we  shall  probably  find,  by  the  blotted  and  interlined  manu- 
script, the  knitted  brow,  and  frequent  reference  to  books, 
that  the  work  is  not  produced  in  so  easy  a  manner  as  had 
been  supposed.  The  case  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  may  be  ad* 
vanced  in  opposition  to  this,  for  some  of  his  books  were 
penned  as  fast  as  his  quill  could  "trot"  over  the  yMge ;  but 
then  wc  must  rememlier  the  years  of  preparation  he  had  gone 
through — thirty-four  years  had  passed  over  his  head  when  he 
wrote  his  "  I^y,"  and  forty-three  when  "  Waverly  "  was  pub- 
lished— to  accomplish  such  a  result,  during  which  be  bad 
steeped  his  soul  in  archtcological  lore,  border  legends  and 
balLads,  and  studied  character  with  unwavering  minuteocsa. 

We  trust  that  the  examples  we  shall  give  in  the  prcMM 
paper  of  the  toil  undergone  by  those  who  have  won  a  niche 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  will  show  that  really  good  work  of 
every  kind  is  the  product  of  hard,  unflinching  labor — ^mcra 
drudgery,  often — and  that  such  statements  will  erkCOOflfe 
those  who,  misled  by  the  too  popular  estimate  of  genius, 
wonder  that  they  do  not  more  easily  accomplish  their  designs. 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  raf>id  method  of  working  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  fact  which  might  be  quoted  agiintt  our  theory* 
but  nothing  could  exceed  his  care  when  "getting  up"  a  sub* 
ject.  For  example,  when  writing  "  Rokeby,"  be  visited  Mr. 
Morritl,  and  said  he  wanted  "a  good  robtiefs'  cave,  and  aa 
old  church  of  the  right  sort."  That  gentleman  says :  ••  W« 
rode  out  in  quest  of  these;  and  he  found  what  he  wanted  in 
the  ancient  slate  quarries  of  llrignoll,  and  the  ruined  abl«y 
of  Egglestone.  I  observed  him  noting  down  even  the  pecu- 
liar little  wild-flowers  and  herbs  that,  as  it  happenetl,  i^w 
round  and  on  the  side  of  a  bold  crag  near  his  intended  cave 
of  Guy  Denzil.  and  could  not  help  saying  that,  as  be  waa  not 
to  be  upon  oath  tn  his  work,  daisies,  violet*,  and  pdmioaai 
would  be  as  poetical  as  any  of  the  humble  plants  he  was  ex- 
amining. I  laughed,  in  short,  at  his  kcropulousnesa ;  but  un- 
derstood him  when  he  replied :  "  That  in  Nature  herself  no 
two  scenes  are  exactly  alike,  and  that  whoever  copied  truly 
what  was  before  his  eyes,  would  posseits  the  sarae  variety  in 
bis  descriptions,  :^nd  exhibit,  apparently,  an  imagination  as 
boundless  as  the  ranfre  of  nature  in  the  scenes  h«  f««ordod| 
whereas,  whoever  trusted  to  imagination  wonSd  toon  fiad  his 
own  mind  circumscribed  and  contracted  to  a  few  favorite 
images;  and  the  repetition  of  these  would  tooocr  or  later  pro- 
duce that  ▼  ry  monotony  and  barrenness  which  had  alwaya 
haunted  des  iptive  poetry  in  the  hands  of  any  but  ibe  patient 
worshipper!  of  truth."  IxKkhart  wa»  nnooitbed  lo  tnd,  tlMt 
even  during  a  trip  in  which  he  accompairied  Sir  Wahcr  into 
l^narkshire,  the  latter  continued  hi.«  literary  labors.  **  Wber* 
ever  we  sle{>l,  whether  in  the  nolile  mani^ioa  or  in  (he  slMb> 
biest  of  country  inns,  and  whethet  the  work  was  tiooenTMr 
retiring  to  rest  at  night,  or  before  an  early  start  tn  tbe  Been* 
tng,  he  very  rarely  mounted  tbe  carnage  afftin  witkoMl  hnv* 
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ing  *  packet  of  the  well  known  aspect  ready  scaled  and 
corded,  nnd  addressed  to  his  printer  in  Edinburgh." 

At  K  bantjuct  pvcn  once  al  Liverpool  to  Charles  Dickens, 
he  snid,  that  all  he  cuuld  claim  in  establishing  the  relations 
which  existed  between  him^ielf  and  his  reader>  was  constant 
fldelily  to  hard  work,  and  remarked,  that  his  literary  fellows 
knew  vtry  well  how  true  it  is  in  all  art,  thai  what  seems  the 
easiest  done  is  oftenlimes  the  most  difficult  to  do,  and  that 
the  soiailesl  truth  may  come  of  the  grealc*!  pains.  This  was 
exemplified  in  hiniselT  m  a  remarkable  degree,  as  the  follow- 
ing incident,  related  by  Mr.  Mundella,  M.F.,  al  a  public 
meeting  at  Sheffield  a  yenr  after,  will  show.  A  distinguished 
arusl  once  said  to  him:  "When  I  was  painting  a  partratt  of 
Dickens,  it  was  arranged  thjt  1  should  sit  in  his  room  while 
he  was  at  work.  He  was  a  most  painstaking,  industrious, 
and  methodical  man,  and  nothing  would  divert  bim  from  the 
regularity  of  his  habits.  I  was  there  for  hours,  and  he  wrote, 
at  it  seemed  to  me,  almost  with  anguish.  I  looked  tn  his 
face,  and  watched  the  anxiety  and  the  care.  I  saw  tbe 
blotting  and  the  re-writing  of  his  work,  and  was  astonished 
to  find  how  much  he  owed  to  his  indumitable  perseverance." 

To  the  same  effect  wrote  Mr.  Arthur  Helps  in  Macmiltan  : 
"Those  who  have  seen  his  manuscripts  wdl  recollect  what 
elaborate  notes,  and  comments,  and  plans  (some  adopted, 
many  rejected)  went  to  form  the  basis  of  his  works.  To  see 
those  manu.scripts  would  cure  anyl>ody  of  the  idle  and  pre- 
sumptuous notion  that  men  of  genius  require  no  forelhuught 
or  preparation  for  their  greatest  efforts,  but  that  these  are 
da.shcd  cjff  by  the  aid  of  a  mysterious  something  which  is 
comprcheiKlcd  in  the  word  genius.  It  was  one  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  theories,  and  I  believe  a  true  one,  that  men  differ 
hardly  in  anyihiog  so  much  as  their  [xjwer  of  attention." 

Lord  Lytton — h  imself  an  indefatigable  worker — was  nf  the 
same  opinion.  "  What  men  want,"  he  wrote,  "  is  not  talent; 
it  is  purpose;  in  other  words,  not  the  power  to  achieve,  but 
the  will  to  labor;"  and  Lord  Chesterfield  had  observed 
before  him:  "The  power  of  applying  our  attention,  steady 
and  undisBij>aled,  to  a  single  object,  is  the  sure  mark  of  supe- 
rior genius." 

Take  the  testimony  of  two  schoolmasters  of  the  highest 
class.  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  wrote,  as  the  result  of  his  great 
experience:  "The  diflTcrence  between  one  boy  and  another 
consists  not  so  much  in  talent  as  in  enejgy;"  and  his  succes- 
sor. Dr.  Temple,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  says  :  "  Nuthing  can 
be  A  greater  mistake  than  to  su]>pose  that  genius  dispenses 
with  IttlwT.  What  genius  does  is  to  inspire  the  soul  with  a 
power  to  persevere  in  the  labor  (hat  is  needed ;  but  the  greatest 
geniuses  in  every  art  invariably  Inljor  at  their  art  far  more 
than  all  others,  because  their  genius  shows  them  the  value  of 
such  patient  labor,  and  aids  them  to  persist  in  it." 

Lord  Macaulay's  industry  was  untiring.  He  would  spend 
hours  in  ihe  Lilirary  of  the  British  Museum  hunting  up  what 
many  would  think  an  unijujxirtant  fact,  and  those  who  read 
his  well  rounded  periods  little  knew  with  what- labor  they 
were  produced.  His  thrilling  narrative  of  the  western  rebel- 
lion  was  not  written  in  his  own  study,  hut  in  a  cottage  on  the 
the  Somerset  marshes,  in  which  he  spent  weeks,  so  thai  no 
detail  to  be  gained  from  the  spot  might  be  wanting  in  his 
description.  To  this  tjuality,  more  than  any  oilier,  he  was 
indebted  for  his  fame. 


Jeffi-ey,  the  original  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Xevirtv,  was 
an  indefatignble  worker.  If  he  had  not  been,  it  is  proljablc 
that  the  /{rt'iao  would  have  died  in  its  infancy.  That  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  kcepinjj  his  team  in  older,  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Horner,  asking 
for  his  contribution :  '*  1  have  some  right  to  dtin,  too,  ndt 
merely  because  I  am  the  master  to  whom  your  service  is  due, 
but  because  1  have  myself  sent  fifty  pages  to  the  press  before 
1  ask  you  for  one.  Hear  now  our  state,  and  consider: 
Brown  has  been  dying  with  influenza,  and  is  Forbidden  to 
write  for  bis  chest's  sake.  Bruugham  is  roaming  th^  streets, 
or  correcting  his  colonial  proofs,  and  trusting  everything  to 
the  exertions  of  last  week,  and  the  contributions  of  the  un- 
flidged  goslings  who  gabble  under  his  wings.  Elnisley — even 
the  sage  and  staid  Elmslcy — has  solicited  to  be  set  tree  frofA 
his  engagements.  And  1  imoihy  refuses  to  come  under  any 
engagements,  with  the  greatest  candor  and  good-nature  let 
the  world." 

liyron  said  ihat  Sheridan  had  written  ihe  best  comedy,  the 
best  opera,  the  best  farce,  and  delivered  the  best  speech 
known.  He  appeared  to  his  friends  as  a  brilli.mt  wit  and 
writer,  producing  btm-mot,  speech,  or  play  without  effort. 
But  when  Moore  published  his  niann.icripts  after  his  death,  it 
was  discovered  that  all  was  the  product  of  toil  and  el.ibora- 
tion.  The  wit  he  had  been  conning  over  in  the  mornmg,  be 
Would  wait  patiently  to  introduce  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
appeared  an  inspiration  ;  and  his  speeches  were  often  written 
sever.ll  times  over,  and  commilled  to  memory.  Such  a  sen- 
tence as  the  following  would  be  written  many  times  before 
he  was  satisfied  with  it:  "  His  (Bonaparte)  are  tio  ordinary 
fortifications.  His  martcUo  lowers  are  thrones;  sceptres 
lipped  with  crowns  are  the  palisadoes  of  his  entrenchments, 
and  kings  are  his  sentinels."  The  dialogues  in  his  plays 
were  elaborated  in  like  manner. 

Moore  s|)enl  i^early  eighteen  months  rending  up  Greek  and 
Persian  works  for  La/la  A'ootA,  and  the  result  was,  that  it 
exhibited  such  fidelitj  to  Orieiuat  manners,  customs,  and 
scenery  that  its  popularity  even  in  Ihe  E>ist  was  extraordinary, 
and  people  found  it  ditlicull  to  believe  thai  its  scenes  were  nut 
penned  on  the  spot.  The  circum^^tance  of  this  jwem,  wiLh 
its  gorgeous  Oriental  scenery  and  sentiment,  b«ing  written 
during  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  secluded  dwelling  in  Der- 
byshire, is  in  itself  a  marvel.  Many  of  Moore's  songs  were 
also  the  product  of  much  labor. 

Our  own  Bayard  Taylor,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  other 
writers  of  national  fame,  have  won  their  laurels  only  after 
many  years  of  painstaking  toil  and  unwavering  perseverance. 

Nicholas  Mintura.      By  J.  G.    HoluIND,     New   York: 

Scn'htfr,  Armxtrong  &*  Co. 

Dr.  Holland,  in  this  work,  has  weaved  considerable  wis- 
dom and  very  entertaining  pictures  of  humanity  under  differ- 
ent influences.  Nicholas  Mmtttrn,  the  central  character  and 
hero,  is  made  to  apjiear  as  a  model  of  courage  and  philan- 
thropy. Wealth  at  his  command  is  regarded  more  as  a  tiusl 
from  a  Higher  Power  to  make  the  world  better,  than  to  ad- 
minister to  any  selfish  want.  He  figures  as  a  great  reformer, 
and  inaugurates  a  revolulitjii  amrmg  the  poor  of  New  Yurk, 
by  leaching  them  the  djcirine  ihjii  begging  is  a  sin,  and  that 
charity  tends  to  augment  pauperism  and  vice.     This  idea  ii> 
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Tcry  pretlily  carried  into  practice,  but  the  result*  can  hardly 
be  claiined  as  satisfactory.  The  complete  isolation  of  self  by 
the  hero,  is  a  charming  example  to  the  world,  but,  in  se^xral 
instances,  a  strain  upon  credulity — notably,  where  he  encoun- 
lered,  with  the  pop-corn  man,  the  three  who  had  deceived 
him,  and  made  them  his  instruments  to  establish  his  reforni 
school.  The  picture,  however,  is  gracefully  drawn,  and  can- 
not fail  to  entertain.  Where  Nicholas  becomes  famous  in 
his  grand  exhibition  of  both  moral  and  physical  heroism  at 
sea,  is,  to  our  mind,  the  best  drawn  portion  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Benson,  as  a  type  of  "duty"  men,  is  a  very  faithful 
portraiture;  and  the  lesson  which  (his  character  teaches 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  book.  "VVhcn  we  come  to 
divorce  religion  from  business,  we  may  avoid  conflicts  of 
conscience  with  policy ;  but  to  allow  both  to  travel  as  a 
match  team,  requires  a  higher  order  of  Christianity  and  more 
honorable  system  of  barter  and  trade  than  is  generally  prac- 
ticed in  the  present  age.  The  circumstances  preceding  and 
preliminary  to  Benson's  death,  are  quite  natural, save  the  last 
■ct,  which  fastens  the  crime  of  murder  upon  an  injured  party. 
This  portion  of  the  most  thrilling  story  seems  a  little  unnat- 
ural, as  well  as  an  ending  rather  trying  to  sensitive  nerves. 

The  part  taken  by  Nicholas's  bosom  friend,  Montgomery 
Glezen,  is  captivating,  and  leads  the  reader  into  strange  ex- 
pectations. Miss  Larkin,  the  heroine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L'oates, 
and  daughter,  are  made  to  perform  their  parts  very  creditably, 
and  lend  quite  an  additional  interest  to  the  story.  What 
Mrs.  Coates,  ihe  said,  is  made,  however,  a  little  monotonous 
by  a  loo  frequent  repetition.  *•  Talking  Tim  "  is  one  of  the 
instructive  features  of  the  book.  Tim's  sermon  on  Mission 
Schools  will  compensate  perusal. 

This  book  can  only  be  understood  and  fully  appreciateil 
by  reading  it ;  and  the  home  circle  will  be  made  wiser,  and, 
we  think,  happier,  by  its  presence.  It  is  l2mo,  418  pages, 
handsomely  printed,  and  elegantly  bound. 

Historical  Sketches  of  Plymouth,  Luzerne  County, 
Pennsylvania.  B}-  Henry  B.  Wright,  of  U'llkeibarre, 
rtHHsylvania.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &*  Bro- 
then,  Pitblishets. 

The  author  and  publishers,  in  this  volume  have  given  to 
the  public  a  most  valuable  book,  replete  in  historical  matter^ 
handiM>mely  printed  on  good  pa|>er,  and  bound  in  black  mo- 
rocco, heavy  boards,  and  gold-lctlcrcd  imprint,  duodecimo 
aize,  and  made  specially  attractive  by  some  twenty  odd  ele- 
gant photographs  of  pioneer  and  representative  men  identi- 
fied with  the  hiktory  of  Plymouth.  The  title  is  prefaced  with 
a  photograph  of  the  handsome  author,  followed  by  a  fine  view 
of  Plymouth  Rock. 

We  have  rarely  read  a  book  with  deeper  interest  than  this 
one;  it  literally  carries  va  back  to  the  memorable  events 
prior  and  sabscqueot  lo  the  Revolutionary  W.ir.  The  style 
it  so  DSttiral,  and  the  spirit  of  the  author  so  palriolic,  that 
we  seemed  to  see,  and  hear,  and  feel  the  memorable  battles 
and  heal  of  the  lung  struggles  of  the  Colonists.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  sec  graphically  pictured  the  nohle  spirits  engaged  in 
the  early  settlements  of  any  portion  of  our  great  Republic; 
but  to  have  brought  before  us  in  such  vivid  style  the  minor 
and  major  characters  and  incidents  of  the  great  Pcnnanite 
and  Vankccite  war  fur  rights  of  land  and  home,  in  what  was 


at  that  time  the  wilds  of  the  Sal 
able  surprist*.  No  one  can  read  1 
to  the  descendants  of  the  first 
must  be  an  invaluable  souvenir. 

"Theo."  A  Love  Story. 
Burnett,  Author  of  ••  That 
delfhia :  T.  B.  Peterson  6*  M 
Of  the  many  excellent  storid 
"  Theo  "  is  one  of  the  very  best  | 
one  of  the  most  charming  lovet 
Few  characters  in  modern  ticlioM 
wartn-hcaned,  impulsive  girl  fraj 
name.  She  dares  everything  fa 
self-sacrifice  that,  for  once  at  lead 
ings  wherewith  it  deals  are  no  || 
they  are  vividly  portrayed.  Mrs*! 
happy  in  her  heroines.  There  ai 
all  arc  "  tender  and  true ;"  full  i 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  full  ofj 
is  of  a  high,  exalted  type— one  ^ 
The  author  is  a  born  story-teller^^ 
didactic;  she  writes  because  *het 
she  has  a  homily  to  preach.  Thi 
of  the  keenest.  Her  characters  al 
can  begin  **  Theo,"  and  of  chd 
The  volume  is  very  neatly  priql 
sale,  OS  the  price  is  low,  and  it  M 
booksellers  and  on  all  railroad  a 
10  any  one,  to  any  place,  post-pai 
Price  of  volume,  cloth-bound,j 
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The  Motber-in-Law ;  or,  Mai 

Emma  D.  E.  N.  SoirrHwotjj 

Peterson  &*  Brothers. 

It  would  be  ahogether  a  wc 
scribe  the  characteristics  of 
novelist  in  this  volume,  and  it 
the  cause*  of  her  popularity, 
the  head  of  sensational  Mrriters,] 
author  whose  writings  secure  si 
circulation.       In    her    "  Mother 
purest  sentiments  are  brought  oti 
-the  work  into  tales  of   intensM 
shades  of  life  are  used  only  as  ] 
offset  the  more  winning  charac 
be  found  in  it  great  originality 
poweni,  strange  and  startling  ti 
scenes  of  pathos,  and  pages  tha 
thrill  the  heart  with  interest  an4l 
great  ingenuity  in  the  construe 
story,  and  in  the  pure  moral  toll 
pages.     It  is  full  of  the  str<:)ngea 
verge  of  sc^isationalisra.yet  it  col 
the  most  fastidious  delicacy.     I| 
decimo  volume  of  five  huDdr* 
cloth,  gilt  and  black,  price  ^1.7; 
by  all  booksellers  or  copies  wi 
address,  post-paid,  on  remitting 
publishers. 
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Personal  Equation. — Among  the  discoveries  in  the  field 
of  Science  to  which  public  attention  has  recently  been  called^ 
both  in  Europe  and  ibis  country,  is  tliat  of  Personal  Equation. 
Its  special  application,  as  a  matter  of  utility,  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  domain  of  Astronomy.  One  writer  designates 
it  as  ''a  phenomenon;"  but,  to  our  mind,  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  or  mysterious  connected  with  il.  In  making  the 
common  observation  of  the  exact  moment  when  a  star  travels 
across  the  fine  vertical  wire  intersecting  the  field  of  view  of  a 
telescope,  some  otwervers  always  anticipate  the  event,  and  others 
allow  it  to  pass  before  they  succeed  in  noting  it.  This,  Francis 
Galton,  F.R.S.,  in  his  address  as  President  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Department  of  (he  British  Association,  says,  is  "by 
no  means  the  effect  of  inexperience  or  maladroitness,  but  is 
B  persistent  characteristic  of  each  individu.il,  however  prac- 
ticed in  the  art  of  making  observations  he  may  be."  The 
difference  between  the  time  of  a  man's  noticing  an  event 
and  that  of  its  actual  occurrence,  is  called  his  "  personal 
equation,"  and  it  is  carefully  ascertained  for  every  assistant 
in  every  observatory,  and  is  published  along  with  his  oljserva- 
lions.  Hence,  the  magnitude  of  one^s  personal  equation  in- 
dicates a  fundamental  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  of  that 
particular  individual.  This  conclusion  is  in  complete  har- 
mony with  reason  and  the  general  experience  of  mankind, 
even  when  entirely  isolated  from  the  sphere  of  astronomy  or 
the  realm  of  philosophy.  Experience,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  science,  has  from  time  immemorial  gauged  or  equated 
individual  character. 

It  is  no  new  idea  or  discovery  that  there  are  quick-witted 
people  and  slow-witted  people,  and,  therefore,  nothing  spe- 
cially "startling,"  as  one  writer  has  it,  in  the  fact  that  the 
pace  of  mind  may  be  measured  by  inches  and  a  clock.  "  As 
quick  as  thought,"  is  an  expression  frequently  heard,  but  how 
quick  that  is  is  as  variable  as  the  pulsations  of  the  human 
heart.  Yet  the  pulsations  are  accurately  measured,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  mind  and  body  equated.  Not  that  health 
requires  to  register  one  invariable  and  uniform  number  of 
pulsations  per  minute,  for  all  persons  alike,  but  that  the  tem- 
perament, occupation,  climate,  habits,  etc.,  all  considered,  a 
general  required  average  of  each  individual  is  demanded  as 
un  index  of  gcrod  health. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  individual  motion  of  the 
body,  and  is  recogniied  as  "  the  gait"  of  this  or  that  one. 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  any  one  will  soon  furnish  reliable 
knowledge  of  this  peculiarity,  and  this  knowledge  has  been 
demonstrated  so  trustworthy  as  to  enable  one  familiar  with  it 
to  recognize,  at  a  distance,  a  person's  "  foot-fall"  after  many 
years  of  absence.  Here  sound,  in  lieu  of  sight,  is  actually 
equaled.  If  titttif  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  things 
in  the  material  world,  is  it  not  clearly  within  the  range  of 
possibilities  to  establish  every  man's  and  every  woman's 
equation  in  each  distinctive  particular  which  goes  to  make 
up  character?  Nay!  more,  is  it  not  within  the  range  of 
human  achievements  to  gauge  a  man's  value  to  society  and 
the  world  by  his  personal  equation  7 


A  Valuable  Discovery. — Many  of  the  roost  wonderful 
and  valuable  discoveries,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have 
been  accidental.  Notable  instances  will  be  readily  called  to 
mind  by  the  intelligent  reader,  not  only  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  and  other  mines  of  great  value,  but  also  the  germs  of 
such  great  and  useful  arts  and  inventions  as  printing,  steam, 
electricity  and  various  kinds  of  racchanistn.  Among  the 
modern  and,  indeed,  recent  discoveries  of  great  value  to 
mankind,  one  in  our  country  is  particularly  noteworthy.  It 
is  that  of  the  discovery  of  a  mine  or  vxst  bed  of  borax,  by 
which  a  most  useful  and  necessary  article,  instead  of  being 
an  expensive  luxury  as  formerly,  is  rendered  so  cheap  as  to 
bring  il  within  the  means  of  all  classes. 

This  remarkable  discover)"  was  made  in  Esmeraldo  County 
Nevada,  a  short  time  since,  by  a  young  man  who  was  pros- 
pecting for  gold  and  silver  mines.  While  thus  engnged, 
traversing  mountains,  canons,  and  valleys  on  horseback,  he 
saw,  in  a  valley  known  as  Teel's  Marsh,  what  appeared  to  be 
a  vast  bed  of  white  sand,  resembling  dry  sea  foam.  The  ap- 
pearance was  so  novel  and  singular  that  he  dismounted  and 
descended  to  prospect  the  object.  L'pon  arriving  at  the 
place,  he  found  it  to  be  the  bed  of  a  dry  bgoon  with  the 
appearance  of  having  been  dry  for  centuries.  Walking 
cauliously  over  the  place,  he  found  the  surface  to  be  soft  and 
clayey,  and  often  sunk  ankle  deep.  After  an  examination 
of  the  curinus  clayey  deposit,  he  put  several  handfuls  into  his 
pockets,  mounted  his  horse,  and  returned  across  the  moun- 
lains  to  his  home  in  Columbus.  There  he  handed  the  con- 
tents of  his  pockets  to  an  assayet,  who,  after  analysis,  pro- 
nounced it  the  richest  sample  of  borax  be  had  ever  seen. 

The  Science  of  Living. — In  the  November  issue  of  the 
Monthly  want  of  space  compelled  us  to  break  off  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  which  heads  this  article ;  our  object 
being  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  food  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  that  the  supply  of  the  nutrition  essential  to 
meet  the  demands  of  nature  should  command  at  all  times  the 
Jint  consideration  in  our  efforts  to  approximate  the  cost  of 
living. 

Dr.  Letbeby,  in  his  valuable  work  on  "  Food,"  gives  a 
table  showing  the  amount  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogen  in  a 
large  number  of  articles  of  diet.  From  this  table  we  have 
taken  the  values  of  the  varieties  of  food  in  the  given  list,  and 
we  Gnd  that  the  sum  total  of  the  entire  regimen  amounts  to 
18,117  grains  of  carbon  and  751  grains  of  nitrogen  daily. 
According  to  Dr.  Wilson,  the  dietaries  of  women  should  be 
about  one-tenth  less  than  those  of  men,  and  of  children  under 
ten  years  about  one-half  (maximum)  those  of  women.  Ap- 
plying these  rations  to  the  aggregate,  we  find  that  the  hus- 
band's daily  diet  is  4.3<^5  grains  of  carbon  and  iSo  grains  of 
nitrogen;  and  the  wife's  3.928  grains  of  carbon  and  162 
grains  of  nitrogen,  and  the  remainder  constitutes  the  food  of 
the  children. 

Now  this  diet  is  not  enough  to  support  life  in  the  husband 
And  to  enable  him  to  work.     In  other  words,  we  mean  to  say 
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that  a  man  (hat  altcmpls  to  do  even  Tno<1erately  hard  work  on 
food  containing  ihe  proportions  we  have  mentioned,  is  steadily 
falling  behind  in  the  struggle  for  exi-slence.  And  it  is  mathe- 
matically obvious  that  he  cannot  improve  matters  uvc  at  the 
expcnve  of  other  lives.  From  the  mean  of  all  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  by  eminent  physiologists— and  they 
^over  thouaandt  of  instances—  Dr.  Letheby  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  amounts  required  daily  by  an  aduU  man  for  idle- 
ness, or  ordinary  labor,  and  for  active  labor: 


Idleness .». 

Active  l!abav„..>w.^„... 


CartwB,  cnina. 
»\% 


N)irp0«n,  (rain*. 
160 


It  may  be  said  that  working  men  cannot  be  expected  to 
consider  chemically  everything  ihey  eat.  Perhaps  not.  but  it 
is  the  duty  uf  sanitary  authorities,  and  others  charged  with 
their  welfare,  to  Jo  it  fur  theai.  Half  a  pound  of  cheese,  a 
pound  of  Indian  meal,  and  a  quart  of  milk,  together  aggre- 
gating 5,187  carlion,  and  449  nitrogen,  costs  14  cents.  On 
thb  a  man  could  do  steady  work  for  one  day,  and  could  keep 
on  on  the  same  diet  continuously.  Th«  same  sum  would  pur- 
chai.e  one  loaf  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
on  which,  as  a  continuous  diet,  a  man  could  not  subsist.  Fur 
the  guidance  of  working  men  who  wish  to  base  their  living 
on  proper  and  cheap  food,  we  give  herewith  Dr.  Letheby's 
Ubie: 
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It  should  ever  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  character  of  the 
AUlriliou  required  to  supply  mental  or  braia  fiuwcr  is  entirely 
different  from  that  which  supplies  mHi<Mlar  force  and  vigor. 
A  brger  pioportion  of  pl)ns|>horu«  is  needled  for  the  former, 
su'^h  as  fi^h  and  other  similar  articles  of  cunsumplion  furnish. 
The  cr»t  of  living  will  consequently  vary  with  the  occupa- 
tion, viewed  entirely  from  a  scicniitic  standpoint.  If  viewed 
from  a  social  point,  employment  which  calls  into  play  the 
iHlellectualp»iw«ri— iaIy,D«C—itate  a  lart^er  outlay  of  money 
to  supply  the  ■Iaw8t  incaorablehwf  of  society — the  entertain- 
ment of  friends  and  visitors  with  an  inviting  board.  This 
extra  expense  cannot  be  ignored,  as  it  it  in  a  greater  or  less 
fkgree  one  of  the  penalties  (if  one  cbcxnes  to  so  call  it) 
8tlacht<l  to  social  prominence.  Superior  intetligenc*  and 
fducalion  usually  awaken  desires  in  man  or  woman  la  re«eh 
higher  planes  in  the  social  world.  And  having  reached  them, 
influence  and  p«>wer  naturally  follow.  We  would  like  to 
reoml  that  such  promiiliwn  augmente<l  (he  higher  moral  forcea 
In  the  world  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  growth  of  such  inflaencc 
and  power,  but  statistics  would  not  sustain  it.  Power,  too 
frc^eni>y,  ia  but  a  prelude  10  comiptioa.     Bat  to  the  main 


question  at  issue  we  return,  rV.  "  The  Science  of  Liiriog." 
The  general  intelligence  of  the  masses  of  the  Amcrictn 
people  need  only  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  snbjed  in  order 
to  form  a  stable  basis  upon  which  to  pre^licate  an  equitable 
rate  of  compensation  commensurate  with  their  ncceatary  cost 
of  subsistence.  That  the  labor  population,  or  tboae  who  fre 
engaged  chiefly  in  occupations  demanding  only  bmbu*!  Of 
muscular  labor,  can  live  at  less  expense  than  thoc«  engaged 
in  intellectual  pursuits  simply  in  the  matter  of  TAIU-S  SVf- 
PLIE."^,  is  too  self  evident  to  admit  of  discussion.  And  wh«a 
we  come  to  estimate  the  additional  cost  of  rent,  furniture,  and 
clothing,  which  society  demands  of  the  educated  classes  en- 
gaged in  intellectual  means  of  livelihood,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  the  rale  of  remuneration  should  l»e  mor«.  There 
certainly  should  be  no  antagonism  between  the  two  rim—: 
both  are  essential  for  the  good  of  society,  the  promntion  of 
the  arts  and  the  sciences.  One  equals  the  other  in  ib«  build- 
ing up  and  sustaining  of  Slates  and  governments.  One  rrpre* 
senls  the  wnrp  and  the  other  the  woof  of  that  great  f«hrto 
called  society.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  sustain  ihe  low 
estimate  made  by  (he  wife  of  a  workingman,  as  given  in  the 
November  numlier.  We  believe  our  remarks  will  warrant 
no  such  conclusion.  No  family  of  i/rm  can  live  u  ibcjr 
should  live  on  the  sum  of  I7.97.  The  effoit  to  do  60  caa 
only  result  in  wrecking  the  constitution  and  making  it  unfit 
for  what  should  be  the  great  missiun  of  li/c,  kap^iincas — the 
sequence  of  usefulness. 

Optical  Cbaractera  of  Minerals. — A  new  method  of 
studying  characters  of  minerals  was  described  by  Mr.  ?wrby, 
F.R.S.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Aaociaiioo. 
The  author  first  described  the  priociplea  os  whkll  tW* 
method  de[)endcd,  and  that  the  great  diflierencc  bfllmca  the 
appearance  seen  with  the  naked  eye  and  the  iBicmeo|is  Is 
due  to  the  object-glass  being  able  to  cuJIect  divcf|vi)|  fajnk 
In  looking  with  a  low  magnifying  power  at  a  aaiall  ctfcwiv 
hole  seen  through  a  section  of  a  crystal,  very  diflrrwu  pbo- 
DuflMna  present  themselves,  according  to  iu  optical  chafa«- 
ters.  If  double  re  Tract  ion,  only  on*  weU-deiiocd  civvdar 
bole  can  be  seen.  If  the  minoeal  poaacaa  doabb  refTacti06l 
and  only  ooe  oi>lic  axis,  like  calcile,  two  iaagea  of  th«  hoJc 
are  scon.  If  the  section  be  cut  perpcndicQlar  to  lb*  txtt, 
two  circular  holes  arc  seen  directly  su|j«(imfic»ct),  bat  at  two 
different  foci.  If  the  section  be  in  the  plane  of  d«a«6^^ 
two  widely-divided  images  are  visible,  the  oa«  d««  le  llw 
ordinary  ray  being  circular,  and  the  other  due  to  th«  1 
ray  being  distorted  and  drawn  out  in  iwu 
at  two  different  foci.  \Vben  the  section  ia  cat  paaalM 
to  the  axil,  this  image  due  to  the  extraordinary  ray  is  still 
more  eloogatad,  hat  the  MUMca*  ara  directly  »u|i«niDpaacd. 
We  thus  at  o»e«  team  that  Iho  mineral  baa  dc»uble  raffactjoa, 
has  an  optic  axis,  and  also  what  is  ihf  direction  in  wbi«h  the 
section  is  cut.  In  the  case  of  crystals  like  arragoatta,  which 
hava  two  optic  axes,  there  k  no  opdtaary  ray,  and  at  llw  I 
poiota  wt  Me  the  circular  bole  drawn  oat  in 
into  crosses.  The  character  of  these  cfoaiea  defwnds  opon 
the  direction  of  the  section,  but  the  fact  of  ih«  cwai  baii^ 
•e«n  at  once  proves  that  the  mineral  has  two  optic  aaai. 
Some  facts  are  letter  observed  if,  instead  of  a  ctrcalaf  hol< 
we  examine  through  the  rtyttaUtaa  piala  1 1 


systems  of  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  We  then 
obtain  what  the  author  calls  unifocal  or  bifocal  images,  ac- 
cording lo  (he  system  of  crystallization.  Crystals  with  double 
refraction  have  only  one  unifocal  image;  crystals  having  one 
optic  axis  have  one  unifocal  and  bifocal  image;  whereas 
crystals  having  two  optic  axes  give  two  bifocal  images.  The 
definition  of  unifocal  is  indepetidenl  of  the  position  of  the 
lines;  whereas  in  the  case  of  bifocal  images  the  lines  arc 
dkuinclly  visible  only  when  they  are  parallel  or  peT]>endicu- 
lar  to  a  particular  axis  of  the  cry&tal,  and,  spread  out,  become 
eh«care  and  disappear  when  rotated  lo  a  diSerent  azimuth. 
The  above-named  general  characters  differ  so  much  in  diffe- 
rent minerals  that  they  furnish  a  most  valuable  means  for 
their  identification. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences. — The  annual  meeting 

of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  wa.s  held  recently  in 
the  Chapel  of  Culunibia  College.  This  society  was  founded 
in  1863  and  is  chartered  by  Congress.  It  numbers  eighty 
members,  all  of  whum  are  men  who  have  made  a  lasting  fame 
in  the  various  branches  of  science.  At  the  meeting  were 
Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Iitstitute,  President  of 
the  Academy;  General  Henry  L.  Abbott,  United  St-ates  Army; 
Professor  Alexander  Agassi i,  Professor  Stephen  Alexander, 
of  Princeton;  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  ColumUia;  Gen- 
eral J,  G.  Barnard,  United  Slates  Engineer;  C.  F.  Chandler, 
of  Colombia  College  School  of  Mines;  Theodore  Gill,  of 
Wanhinglon;  Julius  E.  Ilifgird,  of  the  Coast  Survey;  George 
\V.  Hill,  of  Nyack,  Mathematician  ;  Samuel  P.  Langley,  of 
Pittsburg,  Astronomer;  Professor  J.Ames  Hall,  State  Geolo- 
gist ;  Professor  LcMimis,  of  New  Haven,  Astronomer;  Profes. 
«or  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  New  Haven,  who  will  be  remembered 
by  the  Indian  Cummisisioners;  Altred  M.  Mayer,  of  the  Ste- 
vens Institute;  Dr.  J,  S,  Luberry,  of  New  York;  Raphael 
Pumpelly  arvd  Ogden  N.  Rood,  of  New  Y»rk ;  J,  I^wrence 
Smith, of  Louisville-,  William  P.  Trowbridge,  of  New  York; 
Professor  Henry  Drajier,  of  New  York;  Professor  Newton, 
•f  New  Haven.  Six  papers  were  read,  one  by  Pn)fcssor 
Stephen  Alexander  on  the  law  of  extreme  distances  in  the 
lolar  system,  in  which  he  ailudcd  lo  Mars's  new  Moon  in  a 
scientifically  humorous  way.  If  an  asteroid,  he  said,  with 
with  an  excess  of  velocity  just  equal  to  the  present  satellite 
came  that  way  I>e  did  not  see  any  reason  why  thai  asteroid 
might  not  have  been  appDpriiied.  So  he  concluded,  and 
right  in  the  face  of  Professor  Hill,  that  Mars's  new  moon  is 
only  an  asteroid.  Professor  Gill  followed,  and  read  a  paper 
on  the  morphology  of  the  antlers  of  cervidae.  Professor  Rood 
raad  two  papers,  one  on  the  construction  for  the  study  of  the 
contrast  of  colors,  during  the  reading  of  which  an  adjustable 
chromatic  circle  was  shnwn,  with  the  colors  arranged  upon 
its  circumference,  and  the  mo<lc  of  ascertaining  the  etiects  of 
contrasts  was  explained  in  detail.  It  was  also  stated  that  the 
results  obtained  by  using  this  circle  corresponded  to  those 
which  had  been  gained  by  the  experience  of  p.iinters.  Pro- 
fessor Rood's  second  paper  was  on  the  photometric  comp.iri- 
•ons  of  light  and  different  colors,  by  a  series  of  experiments 
in  Colored  disks,  their  lummosity  being  compared  with  that 
of  black  and  white  disks.  The  problem  was  solved  by  com- 
bining these  disks  with  others  juijitcd  in  complement.iry 
colors.     Professor  Mayer  r«ad  a  p»per  on  Um  imw  and  simple 


method  of  determining  tlie  number  of  vibrations  of  sonorous 
bodies,  and  General  Henry  L.  Abbott  read  one  on  the  velocity 
of  transmissions  of  shocks  caused  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder and  nitro-glyccrine  compounds  through  the  earthy 
crusts. 

Worth  Knowing,  if  Truo. — An  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Mr.  Keely  writ  s  as  follows  regarding  his  latest  achieve- 
ment in  the  scientific  world :  "  Fifteen  pounds  pressure  on  a 
column  of  mercury  is  supposed  lo  represent  A/tr/Wf  vacuum, 
lh.U  being  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  per  square  inch. 
Torricelli,  the  Italian  philosopher,  who  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  barometer  is  constructed,  obtained  about 
fourteen  and  seven-eighths  pounds  of  vacuum,  the  nearest 
approach  to  fifteen  pounds  ever  known.  Mr.  Keely  recently 
obtained,  by  means  of  the  vaporic  force  in  his  famous  motor, 
a  little  over  fifteen  pounds,  and  held  it  for  three  f«urtl)a 
of  a  minute.  He  contends  that  vacuum  is  not  fixed  at  fifteen 
pounds,  but,  as  developed  by  his  experiments,  is  subject  to 
variation  and  increase — as  pressure  is.  He  expects  to  get 
and  seal  up  a  Rftecnpound  (or  more)  vacuum  and  send  it  to 
the  Franklin  ln>titule.  If  be  does,  he  will  startle  ibe  en^ 
tire  scientific  world." 

How  to  Use  Light. — Statistics  kept  by  oculists  employed 
in  infirmaries  for  eye  diseases  have  shown  that  the  habits  of 
some  pversons  in  facing  a  window  fr\>m  which  the  light  falls 
directly  in  the  eyr  as  well  as  on  the  work,  injure  their  eyes 
in  the  end.  The  best  way  is  to  work  with  a  side  light,  or, 
if  the  work  needs  a  strong  illumioation,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  working  (able  before  the  window,  (he  lower 
portion  of  the  latter  should  be  covered  with  a  screen,  so  as 
to  have  a  top  light  alone,  which  does  not  shine  in  the  eyes 
while  the  head  is  slightly  bent  over  and  downward  towards 
the  work. 

To  Make  Composition  Ornamenta  for  Picture  Frames, 

etc. — Mix  whiiing  with  ihin  glue  to  the  consistence  of  putty. 
Have  the  mould  ready,  rub  it  over  with  sweet  oil  and  press 
the  ciimposilion  into  it.  When  a  good  impressinn  is  pro> 
duced,  take  it  out  and  lay  it  aside  to  dry.  If  it  lie  desired 
to  fit  the  orniiment  to  a  Ciirvetl  or  irregular  surface,  apply 
glue  and  bend  it  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  attached  be- 
fore  it  gels  dry. 

Improvement  in  Marine  Signals. — The  Bureau  of 
Navigation  will  soon  put  in  use  on  board  the  naval  vessels 
the  new  nigbt  signal  invented  by  Lieutenant  Very,  of  the 
navy.  This  plan  is  based  on  the  Roman  candle  system,  and 
colored  stars  are  projected  from  a  pistol  from  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feel  into  the  air,  by  means  of  which  the 
commander-in-chief  of  a  fleet  c.in  readily  communicate  with 
any  or  all  ves^^U  in  any  crowded  harbor,  uoiwitstanding  in- 
tervening vevsels,  which  is  of  itself  a  valuable  improvement. 
By  tiring  single  red  or  green  stars,  or  a  caabinalioa  of  theiB, 
nuiobers  from  one  to  ten  can  be  mads,  and  all  the  sentcncw 
in  the  n.-ivy  signal  code  be  rapidly  communicated.  The  s'.an 
projected  from  the  pLsiol  are  brilliantly  red  and  green,  ai>d 
can  be  &een  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles,  as  has 
been  ascertained  by  practical  tests.  This  invention  of  a  new 
means  of  nocturnal  coiamunicatton  will,  it  is  believed  in 
high  naval  circles,  be  of  incalculable  service  to  the  navy. 


GOSSIP  AND  NOTE  BOOK. 


The  True  Ideal  of  Matured  Life. — The  locomotive 
speed  with  which  everything  is  done  in  our  country,  makes 
us  iit  limes  conclude  that  the  American  people  have  no  time 
even  to  grove  old.  We  see  too  plainly  to  douht  the  truth  of 
the  remark  of  a  foreigner  that  "  No  American  grows  beauti- 
fully old."  There  arc  of  course  to  be  found  here  and  there 
old  age,  in  the  natural  order,  fully  ripened;  a  few  restored 
to  their  second  youth,  in  possession  of  all  their  powers,  and 
the  accumulated  wis<{om  of  an  active  and  (i^teful  life. 

The  complete  intellectual  strength  and  health  retained  to 
the  last  by  Lady  Smith,  who  died  at  Lowestoft  a  short  time 
ago,  within  three  months  of  the  great  age  of  one  hundred 
and  four,  opens  out  almost  a  new  prospect  for  the  aged. 

That  a  woman  who  was  born  while  the  United  Stales  were 
British  colonies,  whose  girlhood  passed  away  while  Warren 
Hastings  was  on  bts  trial,,  who  was  married  before  the  battle 
of  Areola,  and  miyht  well  have  l»een  married,  bad  she  mar- 
ried as  early  as  many  English  girls  do,  before  Napoleon's  name 
bad  even  been  heard  of — indeed,  he  was  but  four  yean<  her 
senior — should  have  lived  to  read  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  American  independence,  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  Empre^  of  India  at  Delhi,  and  lo  survive  the  second 
French  empire  by  nearly  seven  years,  and  should,  moreover, 
liave  lived  to  such  an  age  without  any  loss  of  interest  in 
public  or  private  events-,  with  the  hymns  she  learned  as  a 
girl  still  fresh  in  her  memory,  and  with  the  most  vivid  inte- 
rest in  the  latest  despatches  of  statesmen  who  were  not  bom 
till  her  married  and  middle  life  was  almost  over,  suggests  at 
least  the  pussibilily  of  a  very  different  termination  to  aged 
lives  from  that  of  which  we  have  most  frequent  exjwrience. 
Not  that  it  caa  be  said,  in  Lady  Smith's  case,  that  she  lived 

Till  <M  EsperteBce  doik  aitaia 
To  tomeching  of  prophetic  ttnln. 

She  seems  to  have  been  a  wise  and  thoughtful,  but  by  no 
aeans  exceptional,  woman  in  anything  but  the  unimpaired 
vigor  of  the  faculties  at  an  age  when  the  nerves  and  the  brain 
have  usually  gone  before  the  body.  But  then  that  is  precisely 
the  interest  of  her  case.  Had  she  been  a  very  remarkable 
woman  in  early  years,  everybody  would  have  said  that  hers 
was  a  selected  life,  a  physique  of  exceptional  force,  and  that 
the  unimpaired  vigor  of  her  faculties  in  age  was  due  to  the 
same  exceptional  causes  which  gave  her  her  great  brilliancy 
in  youth.  But  as  it  is,  excepting  that  the  intellectual  men  of 
her  youthful  days  found  her  a  very  fascinating  woman — a.  not 
tincummon  experience  with  regard  lo  women  who,  like  Lady 
Smith,  ore  at  once  beauiiful  and  amiable — there  was  nu  unu- 
sual power  in  her.  And  hence,  of  €our»e,  the  vast  age  to 
which  she  retained  her  powers  unimpaired — unless  the  defect 
of  vision  which  came  upon  her  after  her  hundredth  year  he  so 
accounted — promises  the  more  for  the  chance  of  other  ave- 
rage men  and  women  retaining  their  mental  vivacity  and 
interests  to  something  like  the  same  age.  It  is  not  much 
encouragement  to  ordinary  men  to  know  that  a  man  like 
Lyndhurst  retained  the  power  to  review  the  politics  of  the 
tcssioa  with  undiminished  brilliance  till  after  the  age  of 


eighty,  for  no  man  could  have  become  what  Ix>rd  Ljiidhurst 
became,  without  possessing  an  exceptional  amount  of  physical 
vigor  trom  the  first.  But  if  Lady  Smith  were  exceptional  at 
all,  it  was  not  shown  in  any  overflow  of  youthful  or  mature 
energy,  but  only  in  the  peculiar  durability  of  the  energy  she 
had;  and  if  durability  be  due,  as  it  may  be  due,  to  some 
speci.i9  congenital  quality,  no  one  need  despair  of  possessing 
that  quality  till  the  facts  show  that  he  is  wrong;  while  if  it 
be  not  due  to  any  congenital  quality,  but  only  to  the  prsi- 
dencc  with  which  life  is  regulated,  there  is  still  more  reasoa 
lo  hope  that  otbcn  may  be  able  to  follow  Lady  Smith's 
example. 

But  the  interesting  question,  after  all,  is  not  so  much  what 
chance  have  we  of  living  to  anything  like  Lady  SmilVs  age 
in  the  possession  of  equally  unimpaired  faculties — for  every 
one  must  feel  that  such  a  chance  is  small — but,  rather,  what 
chance  have  we  of  retaining  anything  like  Lady  Smith's 
serenity  and  cheerfulness,  if  we  do  but  live  to  her  age;  tor 
that  is  a  matter  more  likely  to  be  wirhin  our  own  power,  and 
very  closely  connected,  too.  with  the  other ;  for  had  Lady 
Smith  been  apt  to  fret  and  brood  over  the  isolation  of  her 
position,  she  could  hardly  have  retained  her  undiminished 
mental  power  lo  the  age  she  did.  For  the  full  enjoyment  of 
old  age,  there  must  evidently  be  a  somewhat  unique  monl 
nature  as  well  as  a  unique  physique,  and  it  is  possible  enottgjh 
that  it  may  be  deficiencies  of  that  nature,  much  more  than 
any  deficiency  of  physical  energy,  which  so  often  cause  old 
men  and  women  to  fret  or  brood  themselves  into  premature 
apoplexy,  or  premature  exhaustion.  A  nature  evincing  the 
highest  degree  of  intensity  and  individuality  of  the  ■<fc«ioi 
is  obviously  not  fitted  to  live  on  into  extreme  old  a|^  withost 
suffering  great  wear  and  tear  through  very  exhausting  griefs. 
A  nature  that  always  craves  the  excitement  of  action,  that  is 
never  happy  except  when  wielding  practical  influence  over 
others,  is  obviously  unfitted  to  live  on  lo  such  an  age  withotft 
suffering  great  wear  and  tear  through  impatience  bred  of  en- 
forced inaction.  A  nature,  again,  very  conservative  in  its 
habits,  one  without  high  adaptability  and  ela*ticity  in  il, 
cannot  change  sufficiently  with  the  times  to  confucm  la  o«v 
modes  of  life  and  new  modes  of  thought,  without  an  amooat 
of  irritation  which  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  unifn> 
paired  energy,  and  certainly  not  with  nnimpairtd  tcfcnity. 
"To  grow  old  in  an  age  you  condemn"  is  not  a  condiiioa 
likely  to  fit  you  for  a  serene  evening  of  life.  Perhap*  the  best 
temperament  for  old  a^e  is  that  of  such  a  poet  as  Snphocln, 

whom — 

From  firvi  yotttb  lotad  ap  to  aatrnM  oM  an, 
Ihitiaes^  could  HM  aakc  dull  oor  panloa  wML 
Who  Mw  life  McaMly,  siid  mw  it  wdola. 
The  rndtow  glury  i4  the  Atlli.  *tac«. 
Sinfer  of  iwect  Coluuiu  and  hi*  cniM. 

or  of  such  a  poet  as  Goethe — 
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The  Query  Settled. — Dr.  Loui";,  of  New  Orleans,  who 
is  someihing  of  a  w.ig,  called  on  a  Bapli<vt  mintsler,  and  pro- 
pounded a  few  purzling  quesltons:  "Why  is  it,"  he  said, 
"  ihat  you  are  not  able  to  do  the  miracles  that  the  Apostles 
did  7  They  were  protected  against  all  poisons  and  all  kinds 
of  perils.  How  is  it  you  are  not  protected  now  in  the  same 
way  ?"  The  colored  brolher  responded  promptly  :  "  Don't 
know  about  that,  Doctor.  I  s'pect  I  is.  I've  taken  a  mighty 
sight  of  strong  medicine  from  you.  Doctor,  and  1  is  ali%'e 
ya." 

Which  ^vas  he  After? — "He  is  a  man  after  my  own 

heart,  pal"  said  Julia,  reverting  Ui  her  Charles  Augustus. 

"  Nonsense!"  replied  Old  Practical ;  he  is  a  man  after  the 
money  your  uncle  left  you.".   And  then  all  was  quiet. 

Before  there  was  any  Tropics. ^ — A  negro  preacher 
elaiwratcd  a  new  theory  of  the  exodus,  to  wit,  that  the  Red 
Sea  got  frozen  over,  and  so  afforded  the  Israelites  a  safe  pas- 
Bage;  but  when  Pharaoh,  with  his  heavy  iron  chariots,  at- 
tempted it,  they  broke  through  and  were  drowned.  A 
brother  rose  and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  that  point. 
"  I'sc  been  stutlyin'  gography,  and  dc  gography  say  dat  be 
very  warm  country — where  dey  have  de  irfipics  And  de 
tropics  too  hot  for  frezin'.  De  pint  to  be  'splained  is,  'bout 
breaking  through  de  ice/'  The  preacher  straightened  up  and 
said,  *'  Brudder,  glad  you  axed  dat  questioo.  It  give  me 
'casion  to  'gplain  it.  Vou  see  that  was  great  while  'go — in 
dc  ole  times  'fore  dey  had  any  gography^' fore  dere  was  any 
tropics." 

Noise  about  a  Little  Thingf. — A  German  Jew  was  eat- 
ing a  pork-chop  in  a  ihunder-slurm.  On  hearing  an  unusu- 
ally loud  clap,  he  laid  down  bis  knife  and  fork  and  observed: 
"  Veil,  did  anybody  efer  hear  such  a  fuss  about  a  little  biece 
of  borkl" 

The  Conductor  and  Driver's  Dispute. — In  1850,  when 
England  was  going  mad  about  the  qucsiion  of  "  Papal  Ag- 
gression," the  interest  of  Lx)ndoncr5  was  centered  upon  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  who  had  just  been  created  Archbishop  of 
Westminster.  One  day  a  portly  gentleman,  who  much  re- 
sembled the  newly  titled  ecclesiastic,  hailed  a  West-end  'bus, 
and  got  in&ide,  whereupon  a  controversy  in  an  undertone  arose 
between  the  driver  and  the  conductor  as  to  the  identity  of 
of  their  passenger,  the  former  treating  with  contempt  the 
assertion  of  the  latter  that  it  was  Dr.  Wiseman.  In  order  to 
settle  the  point  the  conductor  descended  from  his  jwich  on 
the  step,  and  with  a  touch  of  his  hat,  apologetically  addres,^d 
the  stranger:  "  Beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  me  and  my  male 
has  a  bit  of  dispute  about  you  ;  are  you  Cardinal  \Vt?cman?" 
The  old  gentleman  being  a  very  staunch  Protestant,  and, 
wilha!  troubled  with  a  rather  short  temper,  met  the  con- 
ductor's civil  inquiry  with  a  slorm  of  oaths,  and  consigned 
him  to  a  place  where  he  certainly  would  not  be  in  danger  of 
catching  cold.  As  soon  as  the  passenger's  vocabuLiry  began 
lo  fail,  the  'bus  cad  civilly  touched  his  hat :  "  Thrink  you, 
kindly,  sir,"  and  then  called  out  in  a  loud  lone  to  the  driver, 
so  that  everybody  inside  the  vehicle  should  hear,  "  Drive  on, 
Jim;  il  is  the  Cardinal r* 


An  tnnocent  Thought. — A  three  year  old  little  girl  at 
Rochester,  New  ^'ork,  was  taught  to  close  her  evening 
prayer,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  her  father,  with, 
"and  please  watch  over  my  papa."  It  sounded  very  sweet, 
but  the  mother's  amusement  may  be  imagined  when  she 
added  :  "And  you'd  better  keep  an  eye  on  mamma,  too." 

The  Result  of  Friction. — An  insurance  adjuster  went 
to  see  a  man  whose  house  had  been  destroyed  hy  fire.  Said 
Adjuster — "  How  did  this  thing  happen  f"  House  Owner— 
"  Don't  know  ;  it's  a  mystery."  Adjuster — "  Well,  I  know." 
Ifotise  (hotter — "Let's  have  it;  that's  just  what  I'd  like  to 
find  out."  Adjuster — "  It's  friction."  J/ouse  Oicmer — 
"  Friction  ?  friction  ?  W'hal's  that  ?"  Adjuster — "  Why, 
fnclion  is  the  result  of  rubbing  a  thousand-dollar  policy  on 
a  six-bundred-dollar  house." 

Afraid  to  Reprove. — A  clergyman  was  annoyed  by 
people  talking  and  giggling.  He  paused,  looked  at  the  dtx- 
turl>ers,  and  said  :  "  I  am  always  afraid  to  reprove  tbosw  who 
misbehave,  for  this  reason  ;  Some  years  since,  as  I  was 
preaching,  a  young  man  who  sal  before  me  was  constantly 
laughing,  talking,  and  making  uncouth  grimaces.  I  paused 
and  administered  a  severe  rehuke.  After  the  close  of  the 
service  a  gentleman  said  to  me:  'Sir,  you  have  made  a 
great  mistake ;  that  young  man  was  an  idiot.'  Since  then  I 
have  always  been  afraid  to  reprove  those  who  misbehave 
themselves  in  chapel,  lc>t  I  should  repent  that  mistake  and 
reprove  another  idiot."  During  the  rest  of  the  service  there 
was  good  order. 

Cong^ratulation  Misplaced.. — A  noted  miser  who  felt 
obliged  to  make  a  present  to  a  lady,  entered  a  crockery  store 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  purchase.  Seeing  a  statuette 
broken  into  a  dozen  pieces,  he  asked  the  price.  The  sales- 
man said  it  was  worthless,  but  he  could  have  it  for  the  cost 
of  packing  in  a  box.  He  sent  it  lo  the  lady,  with  his  card, 
congratulating  himself  that  she  would  imagine  that  itbecame 
ruined  while  on  its  way  home.  He  dropped  in  to  see  the 
effect.  The  tradesman  had  carefully  wrapped  each  piece  in 
a  separate  bit  of  pajKr. 

Another  Patient  in  the  Neighborhood. — A  good  story 
is  told  of  a  phy>ician  in  one  of  our  suburban  towns.  After 
he  had  continued  his  calls  on  a  lady  patient  for  some  weeks, 
she  expressed  her  fears  thai  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  him 
to  come  so  far  on  her  account.  "  Oh,  madame,"  replied  the 
doctor,  innocently,  "  I  have  another  patient  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  thus  I  can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone." 

The  Same  Thing  for  the  Last  Two  Yeara.— San 

Diego  has  a  young  gentleman  telegraph  oper.itor,  who,  after 
repeated  calls  for  a  young  lady  operator  in  another  office,  at 
last  got  a  response,  and  then,  "dick,  click,  click  "  (fortis- 
simo),  he  telegraphed  back  to  her  vehemenlly,  "  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  you  for  the  last  hour!"  In  a  moment  the  fol- 
lowing spicy  reply  came  tripping  back  to  him  over  the  wires 
from  the  telegraphic  maiden:  "That's  nothing;  there  is  a 
a  young  man  here  who  has  been  trymg  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  List  two  years,  and  he  hasn't  got  me  yet." 


GOSSIP  AND  NOTE  BOOK, 


Shadows  Against  the  Curtain. — The  Durltngion  I/int-k- 
ty*  iay» :  A  girl  up  on  North  Hill,  who  his  never  "a  feller" 
in  (he  world,  goads  ihe  other  girls  in  that  neighborhood  to 
madness  by  lighting  up  the  parlor  brilliantly,  and  then  set* 
ting  her  father's  hat  wbere  iu  shadow  will  be  boldly  marked 
against  the  curtain. 

A  Judicious  Elimination. — He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, and  he  got  a  poMtiun  on  one  ofih*  Philadelphia  dailies 
last  week.  "Cut  that  stuff  of  yours  down,"  said  the  city 
editor,  as  the  new  man  came  in  with  a  column  where  a  slick 
only  was  required.  "  Do  you  de^irc  a  judicious  elimination 
of  the  superfluous  phraseology  ?"  miMly  relurneil  the  Har- 
vard man.  "No!  Boil  it  down  I"  thundered  the  city  ed. 
The  new  man  is  gone  now-~gone  back  to  Boston.  He  says 
there  ain't  "  cultuah  "  enough  in  Philadelphia. 

Relieved  from  Bmbarrassment. — A  Scotch  clergyman, 
who  was  a  hard  laborer  on  his  glebe,  and,  when  occupied  in 
cultivating  it,  dressed  in  a  veTyslovenlymanncr.wav  one  day 
engaged  in  a  potato  field,  when  be  was  surprised  at  the  very 
rapid  approach  of  his  patron  in  an  o(>en  carriage,  with  some 
ladies  whom  he  was  to  meet  at  dinner  in  the  evening.  Unable 
to  escape  in  time,  be  drew  his  bonnet  over  his  face,  extended 
bis  anna,  covered  with  his  tattered  jacket,  and  passed  him- 
self off  as  a  scarecrow. 

The  Lawyer  and  Scotch  Divine. — An  eminent  Scotch 
divine  happened  to  meet  two  of  his  parishioners  at  the  house 
of  a  lawyer  whom  he  considered  loo  sharp  a  practitioner. 
The  lawyer  jocularly  and  ungraciouily  put  the  question, 
*•  Doctor,  these  are  members  of  your  flock ;  may  1  ask,  do 
jiod  look  upon  them  as  white  or  black  sheep?"  "  I  don't 
know,"  answered  the  divine,  dryly,  •'  whether  they  are  black 
or  white  sheep ;  bat  t  know,  if  they  are  here  long,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  fleeced." 

Greatness  in  Confession. — A  learned  man  has  said  that 
the  hardest  words  to  pronounce  in  the  English  language  are, 
"  I  made  a  mistake."  When  Frederick  tbe  Great  wrote  to  the 
Senate,  "  I  have  just  lost  a  battle,  and  it's  my  own  fault," 
Goldsmith  says,  •*  llis  confession  shows  more  greatness  than 
his  victories." 

Tbe  Old  Story. — "  Do  yon  know  anything  shout  an  old 
stoiy  connected  with  this  building?"  asked  an  anii(|u«ry  of 
A  woman  near  an  old  ruin.  "Oh,  yes."  was  the  reply, 
•*  there  «scd  to  be  another  old  story  to  it,  but  it  fell  down 
long  ago." 

She  Thought  He  Must  Be. — At  s  little  gathering  the 
other  evening  a  young  man  ssktd  s  lady  whether,  if  his 
small  brother  was  a  lad,  be  was  not  a  ladder,  and  she  kindly 
said  she  thought  he  must  be,  she  could  tee  through  him  so 
esaily.     It  is  pleasant  to  be  a  young  man. 

Providence  has  Spared  the  Necessity.—"  My  drsr," 
said  John  Henry  to  hU  scornful  wife.  "  Providence  has 
spared  you  the  necessity  of  making  any  cKertion«  of  your  own 
til  turn  up  your  nose." 


Take  which  Road  you  Please. — Jnhn  Randol|«h  was 
travelling  in  a  part  of  Virginia  with  which  hewasuruic<)usia(c4. 
In  the  meantitne  he  stopped  during  the  night  at  an  inn  at  Ibi 
forks  of  the  road.  The  innkeeper  wns  a  fine  old  genileman, 
and  no  doubt  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Knowing  who  his  distinguished  gue^t  was,  he  endeavored  lA 
draw  him  into  conversation,  but  failed  in  all  his  cfl<>nt.  Bal 
in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Randolph  got  ready  to  start,  he 
called  for  his  bill,  which,  on  being  presented,  was  paid.  The 
landlord,  still  anxious  to  have  some  converution  with  hint 
began  as  follows : 

"  Which  way  are  you  travelling,  Mr.  Randolph  ?" 

"Sir?"  fcftid  Mr.  Randolph,  with  a  look  of  displeasore. 

"  I  asked,"  said  the  landlord,  "  which  way  yoe  wer>  ttmv* 
tiling  ?"  . 

"  Have  I  paid  my  bill  ?" 

„  Yes." 

"  Do  I  owe  you  anything  more  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  I  sm  going  just  where  1  please— do  yo«  under* 
stand  ?" 

The  landlord  by  this  time  got  somewhat  excited,  and  Mr. 
Randolph  drove  oflT.  But,  to  the  landlord's  surprise,  the 
servant  returned  to  inquire  which  of  the  forks  of  the  road  !• 
lake.  Randolph  not  being  out  of  hearing  distance,  the  fauid* 
lord  spoke  at  the  top  of  bis  voice — 

"  Mr.  Randolph,  you  don't  owe  me  a  cent  { just  taSnt  wkick 
road  you  please." 

It  is  said  the  sir  turned  blue  with  lb«  curses  of  Randotplk 

The  Drawing  Brothers.— Four  brothers  in  lIlintMt  hare 
got  rich  by  drawing  hou&es.  One  is  a  house  mover,  one  an 
architect,  one  an  sclor,  and  one  had  lucky  tickeu  in  a  rsal 
estate  lottery. 

"  Thank  You,  I  WiU."— » I'd  like  yon  to  help  me  • 

little,"  said  a  tramp,  poking  his  head  into  a  conntiy  stocc. 
*•  Why  don't  you  help  yourself?"  said  the  proprietor,  ai^pUf. 
"Thank  you;  I  will,"  said  the  tramp,  as  lie  picked  e^  • 
bottle  of  whi»ky  and  two  loaves  of  bread,  and  diieppesied. 

He  Likes  Long  Rests, — "  Isn't  that  a  hcantifnl  piece  of 

music  ?"  said  one  of  Mn.  dogger's  female  boerdcn,  aa  the 
turned  from   the   pi.ino.     "  I   like  it  vrry  nucb," 
Jones;   "  {uriicularly  those  long  re^^ts  that  wccur  ell 
it." 

Tbe  Greatest  Planet. — Instructor  in  aslranoany  i  **An4 
now,  youni;  gentlemen,  which  of  you  can  tell  ne  the  Kaat 
of  the  greatest  uf  the  planets — the  champion  planet,  to  l» 
speak— of  our  solar  system?"  Students  "1  can,  sir;  it's 
iiaturn."  Instructor,  hesitatingly :  "  And  bow's  that,  pray?** 
Student :  "  Why,  because  he  carries  tbe  bciL" 

As  Seen  when  Shadows  Fall.— The  selling  of  a  poi 
hope  is  like  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The  bcighincM  of  uer 
life  is  guoe,  shadows  of  the  evening  fall  behind  ua,  and  the 
world  seems  but  a  dim  reflection  of  itself — a  broader  shailuw. 
We  look  forward  into  tbe  lonely  night,  the  soul  wi<>">"*'* 
il&clf.     Then  stars  arise,  and  the  night  is  holy. 


DESCI 
a\\   AppUd 

on  JanuaiJ 

HENRY  a1 

ITo.  714  CHESTinJT  STBHJl 
i 


Vo.  SO  NORTH  FIFTH  Sfl 

Will  «!e»tn>y  ail  kiiiiK  of  Inwci  LiH 
Anu,  eic      aUo,  Insccti  uij  :>nkinalaj 
Pw  Bottle.   AUuin  On».  aife.r 
CiC.     A<>k  voof  drucg<*l  Of  crr>ceT  ( 

Pmiladrlpiiia,  Jan.  7.  WT-i.    MrJ 
lucd  ihc  preparation  of  "  P.  f,  Ina 
found  it  cflTcttual,  ami  cheerfully  i 
Lind  of  insect.     Very  resp'y,  M   J.  j 


ZPIR^inSTTinSTi 


I'RINTINC,  like  penmanthip,  K  becoming  urivcr«.il.     It  i»  »oinethinjE  ihal  rveryi 
JUtd  profit,  and  the  bu»ir>c»«  man  tor  hii  >tt>re  and  "(Kre      Ihe  luw  pnce  ofl 

MODEL    PRINTING 

to  orryinc  it  Into  thoin^nd*  of  home*,  and  in  our  country  It  may  b«4 
pertectly,  and  doe*  every  dcacriptiun  of  Job  printing.     The  bii«lnrBi  i 
and  urd»  that  he  neods  out  may  j»  easily  be  printed  on  •  MODBL  PRII 
office,  and  the  kavtrig  in  aapcnae  Li  an  iinportAnt  coiiMd«l«ti<m. 

THE    MODEL    PRINTING    PRESS    ranj 

Mand  upward*.     Our  new  flJ  i»'  M'Thl   Pne^  will  (!'.>  the  Aneal 
al«o  other  *(n;iU  job* :  vh  '  7d  aup 

1  be  MooEi.  F'«F>*  p»n-'  rnMta 

wsrisnic^  comi'l'-tr  aiv'  ,  <i>A  M 

If.:        ri.'«   Ti'  I'KIM,     with' 
'  J  ccriit  more,  ur  13  ccnu  hi 
r      A>l<Jms, 

J.  W.  DAUGHADAY  &  CO.,  Mfrs.  Mod< 
TUB   oJuX.'mmTTfxjT  aivxi.xix3i*. 
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THE  COMPOUND  OXYGEN  TREATMENT, 

FOR  THE 

CURE  OF  ALL  CHRONIC  DISEASES. 


•*  The  Compound  Oxypen  Treatment ;  Its  Mode  of  Action 
tnd  Results,"  is  the  title  of  a  handsomely  gotten-up  pasxiphlet 
by  G.  R.  Starkey,  A.M.,  M.D.,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of 
Starkey  4  Palcn,  No.  1 1 12  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia.  Thi.1 
pamphlet  treats  of  the  *'  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment "  as 
practiced  by  the  publishers,  both  of  whom  are  physicians.  It 
should  be  read  by  everybody,  that  the  merits  of  this  potential 
curative  agent  may  become  generally  known.  It  will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  parties  desiring  it. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Claflin,  Manufacturer,  1006  Arch  Street,  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jacobs,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Architectural  Bureau, 
Washington,  were  bfjlh  confirmed  con.sumptivcs  eighteen 
months  ago.  We  have  their  Ic^limonials,  written  this  June, 
that  they  are  entirely  well  the  la.-^t  year. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley  thanks  us  "  for  renewed  health,  strength 
tnd  the  hope  of  years  of  comfortable  life." 

We  are  also  permitted  to  refer  to  Hon.  S.  S.  Field,  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  Judge  Samuel  Smith,  New  York; 
lion.  Montgomery  Blair;  Ex -Governor  Boreman,  West  Vir- 
ginia; T.  S.  Arthur,  and  many  more. 

J^Vom  Arthur's  Bomt  Moffcuine  for  Jfuly. 

*'  In  our  magazine  for  this  month  will  be  found  an  adver- 
tisement of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Compound  Oxygen  Treat- 
ment,' lor  which  unusual  curative  powers  are  claimed.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  we  spoke  very  favorably  of  this  treatment. 
Since  then  we  have  had  large  opportunity  for  observing  its 
effecls,  as  well  in  our  own  cose  as  in  that  of  others,  and  can 
now  speak  of  it  with  even  greater  confidence  than  before. 
One  of  the  marked  eH'ects  atlendanl  on  this  treatment  is  an 
increase  of  healthy  action  in  the  whole  system,  every  part  of 
which  seems  to  respond  to  the  influx  of  a  new  life.  We 
found  this  especially  so  in  our  own  case,  and  in  that  of  many 
others  with  whom  we  have  conversed. 

••  Nearly  five  years  have  pavscd  since  we  began  using  this 
treatment.  Up  to  (hat  period  our  health  had  been  steadily 
declining;  not  in  consequence  of  any  organic  disease,  but 
from  overwork  and  consequent  phy>ical  and  nervous  exhaus- 
tion. The  very  weight  of  the  body  had  become  tiresome  to 
bear,  and  we  regarded  our  days  of  earnest  liicrary  work  as 
gone  forever.  But  almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen,  an  improvement  began.  There 
WHS  a  sense  of  physical  comfort  and  vitality  not  fell  for  years, 
and  this  slowly  but  steadily  increased.  Literary  work  was 
resumed  within  a  few  months,  the  mind  acting  with  a  new 
vigor,  and  the  body  free  from  the  old  sense  of  weariness  and 
exhaustion.  A  better  digestion,  an  almost  entire  freedom 
from  severe  attacks  of  nervous  headache  from  which  we  had 
suffered  for  twenty  years,  and  from  a  liability  to  take  cold  on 
the  least  exposure,  were  the  results  of  the  first  year's  use  of 
the  new  treatment;  and  this  benefit  has  remained  permanent. 
As  to  literary  work  in  these  five  years,  we  can  only  say  that 
it  has  been  constant  and  earnest;  and  if  its  acceptance  with 
(he  public  may  be  regarded  as  any  test  of  its  quality,  it  is  far 
tlte  best  work  that  we  have  done. 


"  So  much  for  the  results  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treat 
ment  in  our  own  case;  and  we  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  any 
and  all,  who,  in  despair  of  old  curative  agencies,  arc  looking 
anxiously  for  relief  in  some  new  direction." 

VrotH  Hon,  Wrm.  D.  Kellty. 

Wist  Pkkj^delphia,  June  6th,  1877. 
Dr.  Geo.  R.  Starkky.  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Sir:  Just  al>out  four  ye.irs  have  elapsed  since,  over- 
coming a  violent  prejudice  against  any  treatment  that  was 
offered  as  a  specific  fur  a  wide  range  of  apparenlly  unrelated 
diseases,  I  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  and  abandon- 
ing other  medicine,  put  myself  in  your  charge. 

Gratitude  to  you  and  duly  to  (hose  who  may  be  suffering  as 
I  was  from  chronic  caLirrh  and  alnwst  daily  effusion  of  blood 
in  greater  or  less  i^uantiltes,  but  .ilways  sufficient  to  keep  one 
reminded  of  his  mortality,  impel  me  to  say  to  you,  and 
authorize  you  to  give  any  degree  of  publicity  to  my  assertion, 
that  the  use  of  your  gas  at  intervals  has  so  far  restored  my 
heallli,  that  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  discharged  any 
blood  for  more  than  a  year,  and  that  my  cough,  the  severity 
of  which  made  me  a  frequent  object  of  sympathy,  has  disap> 
peared.  In  short,  my  experience  under  your  treatment  has 
convinced  me  that  no  future  dispensary  will  be  complete  that 
does  not  embrace  the  administration  by  inhalation  or  other- 
wise, of  your  agent  or  its  equivalent,  to  those  who,  from  their 
vocation  or  other  cause,  pre,  as  I  was,  unable  to  assimilate 
enough  of  some  vital  element  to  maintain  their  systems  ia 
healthful  vi^or. 

Thanking  you  for  renewed  health,  strength,  and  the  hope 
of  years  of  comfortable  life,  I  remain 

Your  grateful  friend, 

WILLIAM  D  KELLEY. 

The  author  of  the  following  letter  is  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Architectural  Bureau.  His  letter  fails  to  present  adequately 
his  condition  when  he  began  treatment.  He  does  not  state, 
as  he  might,  that  he  had  had  more  than  forty  hemorrhages; 
that  some  had  blamed  me,  and  more  had  considered  me  a 
foot,  for  encouraging  him  to  try  once  more  to  recover  his 
health.  Up  to  last  February,  he  had  had  no  occasion  to  ask 
a  doctor  for  a  prescription. 

[copy.] 

Washinctton,  D.  C,  June  7th,  1877. 
Dr.  G.  R.  Starkey. 

Dear  i'/r.  — Your  favor  of  the  6th  insl.  is  received,  and  in 
reply,  I  have  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  your  Oxygen  Treatment  in  my  ca.se. 

As  you  will  remember,  I  began  the  experiment  (for  so  I 
considered  it)  in  April,  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  I  was 
so  reduced  in  strength,  by  frequent  hemorrhages,  as  to  be 
unable  to  walk  to  and  from  my  office  without  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion 

After  two  months*  trial,  I  discontinued  the  treatment  at 
your  suggestion,  being  so  far  recovered  as  to  feel  no  need  of 
it.  My  health  has  been  uniformly  good  from  that  time  to 
the  present. 

Very  truly  yoan» 
•  H.  G.  JACOBS. 


STARKEY  k  PALEN,  1112  GIRARD  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


"THE    MAGAZINE    OF   MKOAZll^'E.^r -Philadelphia  ^ess. 
THE  MOST  EMINENT  LIVING  AUTHORS,  such  aa 


Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GtADSTOfni, 

Prof.  Max  Mullbx, 

Prof.  TvxpALJ., 

Dr.  W.  B.  CAnnarm, 

RicMARo  A.  Pkoctor, 

Prof.  Huxley, 

Jamvs  Antkoxv  Fiiouii«, 

EswAiu>  A.  Frkdman, 

Fkakcbs  Powsm  Cobbm, 

D.  Macxsniis  WALuu-m, 


Tkb  Di'KB  or  AnCTLL, 
Mrs.  Muloch, 
.     Wm.  Black, 

{KAK  iNCcrow, 
IlU  TllACKBHAY, 

Sarah  Tvtuui, 
Mrs.  OLirHANT, 
R.  D.  Blackmorb, 
Mrs.  Alrxakdbr, 
Mrs.  Macqi^oid, 
and  many  others,  axe  rcprcteuted^n  the  pages  of 


i 


Gro  MacDonaia, 

"fLIA  KaVAKACK, 

Iattiirw  Arxolo, 

HlN*Y  Kll«OSUY, 

V   W   Story. 

IvAK  TURCUBMIBT, 
BbTTMOLO  AOBRkACB, 
Rt»5inK, 

Tbmmtsow, 
hwrnmata. 


Thb  Living  Acb  has  been  published  for  more  thin  thirty-thr«e  years,  and  is  admittedly  unrivalled  in  its  special  field.     It  bas  nerer  biled  lO 
l«cciv«  the  warmest  support  of  the  best  men  of  the  countr>-,  and  has  met  with  constantly  increasing  success. 
A  Wrexlv  ^lIagazink  of  sixty-fuur  pages,  Thb  Living  Agb  gives  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

double-cohisnn  octavo  pages  of  reading  roafier  yearlv,  forming  four  large  volumes.     It  present*  in  »n  inexpensiTe  (bmn,  considering  Its  great 
amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a  satisfactory  coNrLrr  eness  attempted  by  no  other  pubticsiioa,  dw 
bckt  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticitms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  t)iscQvery,  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Uisioncal,  aod  Politic 
tkm,  4rom  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Pcrtodicai  LiteiatuTC. 
During  the  coming  yeai,  the  producliuns  of 

■F^zi   XRXi.A,:^3::NrGi-    x*oxi.x:xo:n'    .^.'o^r^^fi.s: 

will  be  prctenled  in  its  pmges,— embracing;  the  choicest   Serial  and  Short  Stories,  and  ^n  amount 

UNAPPROACHED  BY  ANY  OTHER  PERIODICAL 

la  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  Literary  and  Scientific  matter  of  the  dav.  fn  m  \\\r.  pcn<»  of  the  foremost  Fsaayists,  ScicntUt*,  Cfitict, 
and  F.diiorr.,  Rbove-niroed  and  nuany  otherB,  representing  every  deri.i  -wledgc  and  I'fjifress. 

Thk  Livmr.  Ar.B  is.  in  >hori.  a  umt,  labor,  and  money-saving  pul  i-.hiiig  the  only  ».iii»&ctorlly  COMPLCTS  as  wdl 

compilation  of  a  liieiaiure  that  is  indispensable  to  fcvaRT  Ambricam  RBaih  >  --^able  bccauK  ii  embraces  the  productions  of 

in  aO  bnncbcs  of  Litenturej  Science,  Art,  and  i'olitics.     Attention  is  invited  to  the  foUowing  recent 

"Thx  LiTiiro  Agb  aflbrds  the  tiest.  the  cheapest,  and  most  convc-  ,     "  It  is,  beyood  all  question,  the  best  cofapcndiitm  of  the  W«t4 
nient  meaoa  of  keeping  abreast  with  the  progress  of  thought  in  all  its    literature."— Nbw  York  EvBinMC  Post, 
fihases    ...  It  is   the  best  work  of  its   kind   ever  published   in  (he  |      "With 


phases    .  _ 

country,  and  can  hardly  ever  be  improrcd  upon,"— North  Ambrican, 

PMII.ADELrHIA. 

"  In  It  we  find  the  best  productions  of  the  beat  writers  upon  all 
subject!  ready  to  our  hand.  .  .  .  Through  its  pages  alone  it  is  possible 
to  be  as  thorouehly  well  informed  in  current  literature  as  by  the  perusal 
of  a  long  list  oiDvonthlies." — PMiLADFLrHiA  Ixgi'iRER. 

'*  Cannot  be  matched  by  any  other  periodical." — EnscoPAL  Rbg- 

TSTVR,   PmILADHLPHIA. 

"  For  all  wh;>  desire  to  know  the  lettdcncies  of  current  thotigjit  and 
feeling.  Tub  Livi.wo  Agb  is  not  simply  desirable,  but  necessary  and 
Indi*pensable."— Boston  Jourmal. 

"Grows  richer  and  richer  the  longer  it  lives.  There  is  no  other 
kftowD  way  of  getting  so  much  good  reading  for  so  little  money.".— 
Christian  RRCttTBB.  Boston. 

"  Fairly  without  a  rival."— CowGRKGATIoifALirr,  BosTOW. 

"  Its  frequent  tsaua  and  ample  space  enable  it  to  do  fully  what  tt  prtv 
poses  to  do — In  give  all  that  the  very  ablat  of  living  writers  furnish  to 
periodical  Uterauire  on  science,  history,  biography,  pniknophy,  poetry, 
iheotogy.  politics  and  criticism,  and  to  add  lo  this  the  full  complement 
of  ihe  beat  that  there  Is  in  6cii<>n."— Thb  Iictbrior,  Chicago. 

"  Every  weekly  number  of  Thb  Living  Acb  now-a-days  is  equal  to  a 
ftrsl-class.  raosthly.  For  .solid  merit,  it  is  the  cheapest  magasine  in  the 
land."— TiiR  Advance.  Chicago. 

"  It  IS  incomparable  in  the  tichneu,  variety,  and  sterling  worth  of  Its 
articles. "—Tmb  SrANDARO.  Chicago. 

"  It  contairm  the  best  rcsulu  of  the  world's  llklnkiog." — TmbCmvrCH- 
MAN,  Nhw  Yohk. 

"  It!  pages  teem  with  the  choicest  literature  o<  the  day."— Nbw  York 
TaistiNK. 

"  The  best  periodical  \a  America." — Rxv.  Tmbo.  L.  Cuylbx,  D.D. 

PUBLuaBD  Wbbxlv,  at  fS  00  a  year,  rrbb  or  k>sta^b 

All  new  subscril-c  r 
from  the  (>erman  of  ' 
English  authoress,  &I  i 


'ith  rr  AJLONB  a  reader  may  fnirly  keep  up  with  aD  that  U  iMpar- 
tant  in  the  literature,  history,  potiuca,  and  sclen«e  of  ih«  day. "— TM* 
Mrthodut,  Nbw  Ytmic. 

"  A  pure  and  perpeiuaj  reservwtr  and  fountain  of  cniertainaeat  ■a4 
instruction."— Hon.  Robert  C.  WisriMRor. 

"  II  has  no  equal  in  any  country." — pHtLADRLnfT4  Psni. 

"  The  most  valued  of  all  the  issues  of  the  perlw^tel  pnit.  .  .  .  Lk 
offering  in  their  completcnes*  and  freshm**  like  bcrt  ilnriiB,  ikfirliM 
csssyk.  and  reviews  uf  the  day,  Tna  Livinu  Aca  baa  •f^'^TTi— il  ■■ 
competitors  asnong  the  eclectics,  and  wdl  deserve*  a  pUct  im  iC9Vf 
household  " — Iowa  Chuhchmar,  DAvaNroRT, 

"  The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  slorica,  the  ftnaM  poetry  of 
the  English  language  are  here  gathered  together" — iLLiMota  St  ATS 
Journal. 

"  In  fact,  a  reader  needs  DO  nore  iliaH  dkk  one  BMblkallo*  to  kaep 
him  well  abreast  of  Engluh  prriottkal  lilBnIltrt.  — SuRaA«.ScaK>oa. 
Times,  Pkiladrlphia. 

"  To  keep  up  with  it,  is  to  n      -  .~.i  thought  of  «m  litoe.'*^ 

Illustratrd  Christian  War  i  aR. 

"  Of  all   periodicals   in  the   «  <!  <-an   (Ac    onir  ooe,   ^ 

should  by  all  means  t.ikc  Tkr  I  >a 

"There  is  no  maKAcinc  piil 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  liter  i 
Baltimorb. 

"  It  l»  the  only  compilation  that  prvMnls  with  •  i  ^ ,  -— 

ness,  as  well  as  fre«hnc«s,  i  titrratun  cmliTai  ing  the  profigcilMa  «if  tfw 
ablest  and  tnost  cultured  wdtt  r  >ai 

SAaLB  TO  KVKRV  0.><B    WHO    Itf-l  >» 

that   is    ADMIRABLB   AMD   MUll  l  ST 

BosTcrN  Post. 
"  Ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  Aaertcaa  iMne.**— M.  T. 

An  catTR  cr>py  sent  gratis  to  any  one  getting  up  t  chib  tt  Ivi  MW  i 


tf* 


>«ill  receive  Kralii  the  six  numl-crs  of  11177.  cuiiuining  the  first  instalmrnu  of  a  new  serial,  "OHCA^"  ■ 
.rt*lcl<-n— the   best  work  of  one  of  the  Ix:*!   and   br1(;hle>«  author*  of  Getniirty.      I>  nf  Itinrj  ty  A<  rhif  la 
■S  Ek A  V,  alio  appears  in  the  same  numbers,  from  advance  *hccts,  and  the  luual  aawMin4  of  Ml 

CLCB-PEICE8  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AES  70EEI0E  UIIBATUBI. 


["  Possessed  of  '  LrrrBLL's  Living  Ace'  and  of  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  iDOsthUea,  a  autMoIlMr  vifi  Sa4  UoMlf  li  MHBnri 
«f  the  whole  situation.' —PHii-ADEiririA  Evening  B(.illrtin.| 

For  ylO  M,  1  he  Living  Age  a»d  either  one  fi(  ihe  American  four^dollar  monthly  Magaslnes  (or  Harrbr's  Wbiklt  ot  K^SAftl,  vW  !•  MM 
fat  b  yeu,  with  postage  prepaid  on  both :  or,  for  $iOo,  Tmb  Livimc  Acs  and  the  St.  Nicholas,  or  ArrLaiON'*  JovRstaL.  both  { 


ADDMss.       LITTELL  &  GAT,  17  Brom field  St^  Boston. 
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PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT, 


B  OYER  S 

CARMELITE  MELISSA  CORDIAL 

A  SOVEREICM  REIVIEDY  FOR 


LiDySPEKIA  AND  JUL  NERVOUS  AFFICTKWS. 


»;f.\F:[uL  mm.  i9  park  puce.new  \m\. 


rn  ROSES  MAILEP  FREE  FOfl^r 

Splcnli'l  11.-^.':  'rtTisfntofPJonts  sent  safely  ^ 
ii.any  dislauc-o.  Sutis- 
d.    Bend  a  ctiiit  sUuup 
Ijt  .-  Address. 
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MUMFORD  &  HANSON. 

ELBCTROTYPBRS, 

PHILADELFHIA. 


Electrotype  Copies  of  Centennial  Buildings,  Medals,  Etc.»  for  salc- 

This  Magazine  is  a  Specimen  of  our  work. 


CHARLES  MAGARGE  Sc  CO., 

lOllSMl  IMLliS  5  MFIE,  EMS  ie., 

No.  630  MARKET  STREET, 


POTTER'S   AMERICAN    MONTHLY. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Contributions  from  first-class  writers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  solicited,  our  aim  being 
to  exhibit  diversified  talent,  culture,  observation,  experience  and  knowledge.  Manuscripts 
not  used  will  be  returned,  if  sufflcient  postagre  accompanies  them. 


For  their  labors  to  make  the  Amfrican  Mo>rrMLy  worthy 
of  I  place  in  every  hciusehold  where  LitcraUirc,  Art.  Science, 
Romance  anfl  History  are  appreciated,  THE  PUHLISHERS  are 
pleased  to  note,  oral,  written,  published  and  monetary 
evidences  of  reward.  Both  the  secular  and  religious  press, 
at  home  and  abroad,  have  teemed  with  words  of  praise  in 
our  behalf.  Letters  and  iubscriplions  Irnm  the  educated 
and  refined  in  all  parts  of  the  land  speak,  "well  done!" 
Thus  encouraged  in  our  efforts  to  give  to  the  reading  world 
an  American  Magazine  unrivalled  in  matter,  variety,  illustra- 
tion*, typographical  workmanship^inticcd,  in  every  respect 
and  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  we  shall  go  forward, 

oi>i3srioisrs  of 

Departments  Replete  with  Practical  Thoughts. 

roTTKR's  American  MontHI.V  gives  an  uncqualed  v.iriely 
of  sketches,  sturics,  and  poems,  wiih  ulher  useiul  and  enter- 
taining mallet.  The  editorial  departments  are  replele  with 
thoughts  of  practical  value. — £>aify  Gatef/f,  Salem,  Mtut. 

Grand  Educator  of  the  People. 

The  American  Monthly  i>i  a  magazine  that  ought  to  find 
a  welcome  by  thousands  of  firesides  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
is  a  grand  educator  of  the  (icople,  and  in  many  respects  has 
no  equal  among  our  splendid  array  of  magoiinc  literature. — 
Daily  Mercury,  San  Joie,  Cat. 

Unquestionably  the  Cheapest  in  the  Country. 

Taken  altugeiher  this  m^igtuine  fills  a  niche  in  our  periodi- 
cal literature  such  as  no  ulher  magazine  does,  and  is  unques- 
tionably the  cheapest  first-class  magazine  in  the  country. — 
Jivmitig  CMr«mifU,  Fhiladelphia. 

Inatnictive— Sterling. 

PcTKMis  desiring  a  magazine  th.it  will  instruct  all  with 
wh<im  it  may  come  in  contact,  should  siHwcribe  for  PoTTER's 
Amf.rican  Mo.ntiily.  It  is  a  sterling  magazine,  and  de- 
serves unlimited  s\xczc%'i.— Dela-uat eatt ,  Dover,  Del. 

The  Imprint  of  Success. 

This  magazine  is  in  every  sense  what  its  name  implies — 
an  American  periodical — and  among  its  contributors  we  find 
many  of  our  best  American  writers.  It  bears  upon  every 
page  the  imprint  of  success. — tlome  and  Farm,  LoHiiville, 
Ken(H(ky. 

FatnUy  Magazine  of  High  Literary  Character. 

rrrmcR's  AMfRICAN  Monthly  comes  to  us  in  good  time, 
well  filled  with  matter  of  interest,  and  may  safely  be  desig- 
nated as  a  Popular  Magazine  of  high  literary  character. — 
Toltdo  Blade,  Ohio. 

Uniform  in  Point  of  Excellence. 

Thi«  Monthly  is  full  of  good,  new,  bright  matter.  Though 
there  is  unifnnnity  in  point  of  excellence,  there  is  such  di- 
veniiy  in  subjects  and  styles  that  all  classes  of  readers  must 
be  specially  interested  in  some  one  of  its  articles. — Daily 
Timet,  Orwego,  A.  K 

Recogniaed  as  one  of  the  Best  in  America. 

This  first-clau  periotlical  is  universally  recognizefi  as  one  of 
th«  beat  monlhlias  in  America.— 7i«  Herald,  Qmncy,  Ilk, 


with  renewed  energy,  to  make  each  succeeding  nambcr  of 
the  Monthly  still  more  attractive  than  its  predenfiBf 
mingling  with  the  srrio$is,  fl<ishes  of  wit  and  humor — to  cheer 
the  reader  onward  At  well  as  ourselves  in  life's  great  missions 
entrusted  to  both — hoping  ihcretjy  to  augment  our  monthly 
greetings.  To  the  Editori.il  departments,  hitherto  altnctirc 
features,  it  will  be  our  desire  to  add  strength  and  vitality. 

In  this  connection  we  »hall  be  pardoned  for  giving  es« 
tracts  from  a  few  representative  papers  whose  good  will  it  m 
no  discredit  to  earn.  Like  our  readers,  they  stimulate  us  in 
our  efforts  to  diH<;eminale  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful 
through  the  medium  of  our  periodical. 

Deservedly  Popular— a  Gem  of  Uterktitre. 

Pottkr's  Amkrican  Monthly  is  one  of  the  best  Msfa- 
zines  published  in  this  country,  and  has  rapidly  ohtainei] 
popular  favor.  It  is  prufusrly  and  beautifully  illuMraied, 
and  in  matter  and  variety  of  subjects,  is  a  very  v-tluablc  and 
entertaining  publication.- — Daily  Citsette,  Alexandria,  Va^ 

Rivals  its  more  Expensive  Cotemporariea. 

Pottrr's  American  Monthly  is  esjiecially  altractire  in 
home  matters  and  lairly  Tiv.iU  its  more  expensive  cotcaa* 
poranes. — Jtntmal,  Syratute,  N.  Y. 

Credit  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Monthly  contains  numerous  entertaining  and  i^IothW 
papers,  is  both  an  historical  and  literary  magazine,  and  all 
of  its  articles  are  of  the  best  character,  As  a  magazine  it  is 
a  credit  to  Philadelphia. —  The  Ktyitont,  PhUadtlfkt*, 

A  First>cl«s8  Popular  Mapaxiac. 

It  has  become  a  first-class  family  magazine  in  (be  rta|t« 
and  vanety  of  its  contents,  and  its  itlusirations  are  eaceedi(i|{hr 
fine.  There  are  stories,  sketches,  poems,  and  ••  Notes  and 
Queries,"  on  topics  relating  to  history,  literature,  ait,>cicne«» 
industry,  mechanics  and  current  events.  The  pnpolar  taiilt 
is  well  met  by  this  Monthly. — Lutheran  Ohervtr,  Pkilm- 
dtlfhia. 

Peculiarly  American  Mag^xine  for  the  Family. 

The  taste,  talent  and  vigor  displayed  in  this  peculiarly 
Americin  Magazine  for  the  Faiiidy  and  Home  make  it 
worthy  of  its  increasing  popularity.  The  Editorial  depart* 
ments  are  replete  with  valuable  matter.  In  way  of  tllnialra 
lions  and  variety  of  subjects  it  emiaU  in  all.  and  cards  m 
many  respects,  any  similar  pablication.— it/bnoNi^  Star^ 
Wilmington,  N.  C 

Richly  Illustrated. 

The  American  Monthly  is  one  of  the  finert  friH||i^ 
tions  in  America;  it  is  richly  illuj.trated  and  filled  to  Vttlh 
flowing  with  choice  matter,  The  •ttt«cri|<ioo  price  b 
only  three  dollars  pei  annum,  and  we  do  not  thtnk  tbt 
amount  could  be  l>etter  invested, — Ex'rning  J^ntms/^  Bmtmt^ 

Replete  with  Fresh  Matter. 

The  magazine  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  replete  wilh  freak 
and  attractive  mutter  cuveriog  a  wide  variety  of  lopioL^ 
frtt  Prtii,  Dttrtit,  Muhifom. 
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